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corded as Parasites of the White Cabbage Butterfly ( Pieris brasstcae ), m France, 
126. The Introduction into France of Apheltnus malt, the American Parasite of the 
Woolly Aphis of the Apple-Tree (Enosoma lantgira) — 127. Economy in Hydrocyanic 
Fumigation 


b) Special. 

Insects, etc., Injurious to Various Crops — 1. 8. Insects Injurious to the Dima Bean 
(Phaseolus lunatus) in Egypt. — 129. An Undetermined Dipteron Injurious to Lucerne, 
in France. — 130. Paria canella The Strawberry Rootworm in California. — 131 On 
the presence of the Coccid, Icerya purchasi in the Neighbourhood of Paris. — 132. Icerya 
purckasi in Herault — 133 Agrilus toveicolhs , Coteopteron Injurious to Roses in Bul¬ 
garia — 134. Laspevresta molest a, a Microlepidopteron Injurious to the Peach and other 
Fruit Tices reported in Liguria Italy 
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Argentina. 

Anales de la Sociedad rural argentina. 
Buenos Aires. 

Anuario de la Direccidn general de 
Estadlstica. Buenos Aires. 

Anuario estadlstico . Republica Argen¬ 
tina. Buenos Aires. 

Argentine (The) Year-Book. London. 

Boletin mensual del Museo Social Ar- 
gentino y Boletin bibliogrdfico men¬ 
sual (anexo al Bol. mens. d. Museo 
Soc. Arg.). Buenos Aires. 

Campo (El). Buenos Aires. 

Comercio (El) exterior argentino. Bue¬ 
nos Aires. 

Gaceta rural. Buenos Aires. 

Industna (La) lech era. Buenos Aires. 

Ministerio de Agricultura de la Na - 
cidn. Direccidn general de Ensenanza 
e Investigaciones agricolas : i. Bo¬ 
letin. — 2. Circulares. — 3 Publi- 
caciones. Buenos Aires. 

Ministerio de Agricultura de la Na - 
cidn. — Direccidn general de Minas, 
Geologia e Hidrologia, Boletin. Se- 
rie A : Minas, Sene B : Geologia ' 
Serie C : Hidrologia y Perfnracio- 
nes, Serie D : Quinaca mineral y 
Aguas minerales. Serie F : Infor¬ 
mes preliminares y Comumcaciones. 
Buenos Aires. 

Monitor de Sociedades andnimas y 
Patentes de Invencidn. Buenos Aires. 

Publicacidn del Museo agrciola de la So¬ 
ciedad rural argentina . Buenos Aires. 

Review (The) of the River Plate. Bue¬ 
nos Aires. 

Revista de la Facultad de Agronomia 
y Veterinaria. La Plata. 


Revista del Centro Estudtantes de 
Agronomia y Veterinaria de la Uni - 
versidad de Buenos Aires. Buenos 
Aires. 

Revista de Ciencias Econdmicas. Bue¬ 
nos Aires. 

Revista (La) de la Liga agraria. Bue¬ 
nos Aires. 

Revista Forestal. Buenos Aires. 

Revista de la Sociedad rural de Cdrdoba. 
C 6 rdoba. 

Universidad de Tucumdn : 1) Exten - 
sid'n agricola . Boletin — 2) Informe 
del Departamento de Investigaciones 
industrials. Tucuman. 


Australia. 

Agricultural (The) Gazette of New 
South Wales . Sydney. 

Annual Report Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Industries of Western Au¬ 
stralia. Perth. 

Annual Report. Department of Lands 
and Survey. South Australia. Ade¬ 
laide. 

Annual Report. Papua. Melbourne. 

Annual. Royal Agricultural Society of 
New South Wales. Sydney. 

Australian (The) Farm & Home. 
Melbourne. 

Australian Museum. Records. Sydney, 

Australian (The) Sugar Journal. Bris¬ 
bane. 

Australian (The) Zoologist. Sydney. 

Bulletin of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Western Australia. — Idem : 
Division of Botany and Plant Patho¬ 
logy, Entomological Section. Perth. 
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Bulletin of the Department of Intelli¬ 
gence, South Australia. Adelaide. 

Chemist (The), Druggist and Pharma¬ 
cist of Australasia. Melbourne. 

Fruit (The) World of Australasia. Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Government Gazette of Western Aus¬ 
tralia . Perth. 

Institute of Science and Industry. Bul¬ 
letin. Melbourne. 

Journal of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of South Australia . Adelaide. 

Journal of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of Victoria. Melbourne. 

Band (The). Sydney 

Motor (The) in Australia. Sydney. 

New South Wales. Department of 
Agriculture : i. Farmers' Bulletin. 
— 2. Science Bulletin . Sydney. 

New South Wales ( The ) Industrial 
Gazette. Sydney. 

Pastoral (The) Review. Melbourne. 

Producer's Review. Perth. 

Quarterly Summary of Australian Sta¬ 
tistics. Melbourne. 

Queensland (The) Agricultural Journal . 
Brisbane. 

Queensland. Bureau of Sugar Experi¬ 
ment Stations. Division of Entomo¬ 
logy : i. Bulletin — 2. General Se¬ 
ries Bulletin. Brisbane. 

Queensland Government Gazette. Bris¬ 
bane. 

Queensland (The) Industrial Gazette. 
Brisbane. 

Report. Agricultural and Stock Depart¬ 
ment. Parliament of Tasmania. Ho¬ 
bart. 

Science and Industry. Melbourne. 

South Australia. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Bulletin. Adelaide. 

South (The) Australian Government 
Gazette. Adelaide. 

Tasmania Agricultural and Stock De¬ 
partment.Bulletin. Hobart, Tasmania. 

Victorian Year Book. Melbourne. 

Western Australia Year Book . Perth. 

Year Book (The Official) of New South 
Wales. Sydney. 

Year Book (Official) of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia. Melbourne. 

Austria. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften. Sitzun- 
gen der mathematischen-naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Klasse. Wien. 

AUgenteine Wein-Zeitung. Wien. 

Arnthche Veter mar nachnchten. Wien. 

Berichie aus den neuen Staaten Wien. 


Centralblatt fiXr das gesamte Forstwesen * 
Wien. 

Jahrbuch der geoologischen Reichs- 
anslalt. Wien. 

Jahrbuch der Landwirtschaftsgesell - 
schaft in Wien. Wien. 

Jahrbuch der osterreichischen Industrie. 
Wien. 

Jahresbencht der Samenkontroil- Station 
m Wien. Wien. 

Jahrbucher der zentral-Anstalt fur Me - 
teorologie und Geodynamik. OffizieUe 
Publikation. Wien. 

Land- und volkswirtschaftliche Mittei- 
lungen. Linz. 

Landwirtschaftliche Mitteilungen fUr 
Kdrnten. Klagenfurt. 

Milchwirtschafthche Zeitung. Wien. 

Mitteilungen der deutschen Landwirt- 
schaftsgesellschaft in Briinn. Briinn. 

Oesterreichische Fischerei-Zeitung. Wien. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch des Ackerbaumin - 
istenums. Wien. 

Verhandlungen der geologise hen Reichs- 
anstalt. Wien. 

Wiener allgemeine For si- und Jagd- 
Zeitung. Wien. 

Wiener landwirtschaftliche Zeitung. 
Wien. 

Zeitschrift des Osterr. Ingenieur u. 
A rchitekten- Vereines. Wien. 

Zeitschrift fur das landwirtschaftliche 
Versuchswesen in Deutschosterreich. 
Wien. 

Zeitschrift fiir Garten- und Obstbau. 
Wien. 


Belgium and Belgian Congo. 

Acadimie royale de Belgique. Bulletin 
de la Classe des Sciences. Bruxelles. 

Agronomie (L*) tropicale. Uccle-lez- 
Bruxelles. 

Annales de Gembloux. Bruxelles. 

Annales de V Observatoire royal de Bru¬ 
xelles , publics aux frais de VEtat 
et A nnuatre mttdorologique. Bru¬ 
xelles. 

Annales de Midecine VStdrinaire . Bru¬ 
xelles. 

Annales des Travaux publics de Bel¬ 
gique. Bruxelles. 

Annales du Musie du Congo beige . 
(Ministere des Colonies ). Bruxelles. 

Annuaire de la Belgique scientifique, 
artistique et litteraire. Bruxelles. 

Annuaire de Vlnstxtul international 
de Bibliographte. Bruxelles. 

Annuaire officiel. Ministers des Colo¬ 
nies. Bruxelles. 
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Annuaite statistique de la Belgique et 
du Congo beige, Bruxelles. 

Be gique horticole , agricole et avicole. 
Bruxelles. 

Belgique (La) maritime et coloniale. 
Bruxelles. 

Bibliographic de Belgique : 

Premiere Partie : Bulletin mensuel 
des Publications beiges on rela¬ 
tives d la Belgique. 

Seconde Partie : Bulletin mensuel 
des articles de fond parus dans 
les revues beiges. Bruxelles 

Boer (De). Leuwen. 

Boerin (De). Leuwen. 

Bulletin agricole du Congo Beige . 
Bruxelles. 

Bulletin de Documentation economique. 
Bruxelles. 

Bulletin de la SociEte centrale foresti&re 
de Belgique. Bruxelles. 

Bulletin de la Socittd chimique de 
Belgique et Bulletin de la Federa¬ 
tion des Industries chinuques de 
Belgique. Bruxelles 

Bulletin de l*Association des Planteurs 
de Caoutchouc. Anvers. 

Bulletin dr la Sot idte Roy ale Linncenne 
de Bruxelles. Bruxelles 

Bulletin d*Informations agricoles. Bru¬ 
xelles. 

Bulletin du Jardin Botanique de VE- 
tat d Bruxelles. Bruxelles. 

Bulletin mensuel de la Commission 
permanente Beige du Lait. Malines. 

Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spe¬ 
cial de la Belgique avec les Pays Gran¬ 
gers. Bruxelles. 

Bulletin officiel du Congo Beige. Bru¬ 
xelles. 

Chasse et Piche. Bruxelles. 

Congo. — Revue generate de la Colonie 
beige. Bruxelles 

Defense (La) agricole beige. Bruxelles 

Ingdnieur (L*) textile. Wesny-Andri- 
mont-lez-Verviers. 

Journal de la SocidtE Nationale des 
Agriculteurs de Belgique. Bruxelles. 

Mercuriales (Les) agricoles. Anverse. 

Moniteur (Le) horticole beige. Bruxelles. 

Progr&s (Le) agricole beige. Jodoigue. 

Recueil international de LSgislation 
coloniale. Bruxelles. 

Recueil mensuel de VInstitut Interna¬ 
tional du Commerce. Bruxelles. 

Renseignements de V Office Colonial 
(Royaume de Belgique. Ministere des 
Colonies). Bruxelles. 

Revue bibliographique. Bruxelles. 


Revue des questions scientifiques. Lou¬ 
vain. 

Revue Sconomique Internationale. Bru¬ 
xelles. 

Revue gEnirale agronomique. Uccle 
lez-Bruxelles. 

Revue horticole beige. Huy. 

Revue gEnErale du Lait . Lierre. 

Tablettes Documentaires Municipales. 
Bruxelles. 

Vie (La) inter nationale. Bruxelles. 

Brazil. 

A nnaes da sociedade rural brasileira. 
Sao Paulo. 

Annuaire du Bresil Economique. Rio 
de J aneiro. 

A nnuario brasileiro de Agncultura , In- 
dustria e Commercio. Sao Paulo. 

Archivos da Escola superior de Agn- 
cultura e Medictna Vetennana 
Nichteroy. 

Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio 
de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro. 

Archivos do Jardin botanico do Rio de 
Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro. 

Boletim da Agricultura. Sao Paulo. 

Boletim da Agricultura. Commercio e 
Industna. Bahia. 

Boletim da Directoria de Industria e 
Commercio. Sao Paulo. 

Boletim do Instituto agronomico de 
Campinas. Campinas, S. Paulo. 

Boletim do Ministerio da Agricultura , 
Industria e commercio. Servicio de 
Informants e Divulgagdo. Rio de 
J aneiro. 

Boletim do Ministerio de RelagOes 

exterlores Rio de*J aneiro. 

Boletim do Museu commercial do Rio de 
Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro. 

Boletim do Museu G oeldi. Belem (ParA). 

Brazil agricola Rio de Janeiro. 

British (The) Chamber of Commerce 
Monthly Journal Sao Paulo 

Chacaras Qumtaes. Sao Paulo. 

Crtador ( O) Pauhsta. Sao Paulo. 

Egatea. Revista da Escola de Engenha- 
ria de Porto Alegre. Porto Alegre. 

Estancia (A). Porto Alegre. 

Evoluglo (A) agricola. Sao Paulo. 

Fazenda (A). Rio de Janeiro. 

Fazenda (A ) modema. Rio de J aneiro. 

Fazendeiro (0). Sao Paulo. 

Lavoura (A). Rio de Janeiro. 

Lavoura e Criagdo. Rio de Janeiro 

Progresso (0). Porto Alegre. 

Revista commercial „ industrial e agti- 
cola do Pavd. Belem, ParA. 
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Revista do Centro de CuUura sclent*- 
flea. Pelotas, Rio Grande do Sul. 

Revista de Cotnmercio e Industria. Sao 
Paulo. 

Revista de Veterinaria e Zootechnia. Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Rivista (La) colonials . San Paolo. 

Rivista Italia-Brasile . Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro. 

British Colonies. 

Agricultural (The) Bulletin of the Fede¬ 
rated Malay States . Kuala Lum¬ 
pur. 

Agricultural News . Bridgetown, Bar¬ 
bados. 

Annals of the R. Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya. 

Annual Report. Cyprus. London. 

Annual Report. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. British East Africa. Nairobi. 

Annual Report. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Fiji. Suva. 

British East A frica. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Agricultural Bulletin. Nai¬ 
robi. 

British (The) North Borneo Herald . 
J esselton. 

Bulletin of Agricultural Information, 
Trinidad. Port-of-Spain. 

Bulletin of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Jamaica. Hope, Kingston. 

Bulletin of the Dept, of Agriculture. 
Trinidad and Tobago . Port-of-Spain. 

Bulletin of the Direction of Land Re¬ 
cords and Agriculture. Colombo. 

Ceylon Department of Agriculture * 
1. Leaflet , Colombo. —2. Bulletin , 
Peradeniya 

Cyprus (The) Agricultural Journal . 
Nicosia. 

Federated Malay States. Department of 
Agriculture. Bulletin. Kuala-Lum- 
pur, P. M. S. 

Fiji Department of Agriculture. Bulle¬ 
tin. Suva, Fiji. 

Fiji (The) Planters ' Journal. Suva, 
Fiji. 

Journal (The) of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture of British Guiana. Demerara. 

Journal (The) of the Jamaica Agricul¬ 
tural Society. Kingston. 

Nyasaland . Department of Agriculture. 
Bulletin. Zomba, Nyasaland. 

Nyasaland Government Gazette. Zomba. 

Report. Department of Agriculture m 
Trinidad and Tobago. Trinidad. 

Rhodesia {The) Agricultural Journal. 
Salisbury. 


Southern Provinces of Nigeria . Agricul¬ 
tural Department. Bulletin. Lagos. 

Straits Settlements Government Ga¬ 
zette. Singapore. 

Trinidad ana Tobago. Board of Agri¬ 
culture. Circulars. Port-of-Spain, Tri¬ 
nidad. 

Tropical Agriculturist &- Magazine of 
the Ceylon Agricultural Society. Pe- 
raden^a, Cevlon. 

West Indian Bulletin. Bridgetown, 
Barbados. 

West Indies . Imperial Department of 
Agriculture , Pamphlet Series. Brid¬ 
getown. 

Zanzibar Government Leaflet. Zanzibar. 

Bulgaria. 

Annuaire statistique du Royaume de 
Bulgane. Sophie. 

I'oduutHUKh Ha Coffin uchub Ynueepcu- 
memrb. Sofiia. 

roduiueuh Omnemb Ha Jltbpofcaenama 
3 eM.%edrbji. Onumna CmaHt{iui 05 
Ccuoetb. Plovdiv. 

BejH.iedibJinc. Sofiia. 

3 r.H.iedtbJCKo-('KO)no 60 ()cm 6 o. Sofiia. 

CtrM.iedib.'ieho-Mnneopo.ioiuneH Bk> it>- 
mvHb. Sofiia. 

Metneoponoiunenm l\)dumHWh7>. ('aiostb. 

Sofiia. 

('athdtbHHH no 3 c u.tdib.inenio. Sofiia. 

Tpy/ione 11a JpLpyKaBiiaTa 

ejca Onbimna ('manqua fth (Mpa3i^oeb 
x In(fi.iuhh, npu Vycc. Varna. 

Revue des Instiluts de Recherches agro- 
nomiques cn Bulgane Sophie. 

Canada. 

Agricultural (The) Gazette of Canada . 
Ottawa. 

Agricultural (The) Journal, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of Victoria. Vic¬ 
toria, B. C. 

Annuaire du Canada. Ottawa. 

Annual Report. Canadian Seed Growers* 
Association . Ottawa. 

Association canadtenne de Producteurs 
de Sentences. Compte rendu de l* As¬ 
semble annuelle. Ottawa. 

British Columbia. Department of Agri¬ 
culture ; 1. Bulletin. — 2. Circulars . 
Victoria, B. C. 

Bulletin de la SociSM de GSographie de 
Qudbec. Quebec. 

Canadian (The) Entomologist. London, 
Ont. 
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Canadian Farm and Agricultural Jour¬ 
nal for the Dominion. — General 
Issue — Market Issue. Toronto. 
Canadian (The) Horticulturist. Peter- 
boro, Ont. 

Canadian (The) Horticulturist and 
Beekeeper. Peterboro, Ont. 
Canadian (The) Patent Office Record. 
Ottawa. 

Canadian Poultry News. Grimsby, Ont. 
Canadian (The) Power Farmer. 
Winnipeg. 

Canadian Yearbook. Toronto. 
Conservation. Ottawa. 

Department of Agriculture. Ottawa. 
Branch of the Dairy and Cold Stor¬ 
age Commissioner : i. Bulletin. — 
2. Report of the Commissioner. 
Central Experimental Farm. Bulletin. 
Dominion Experimental Farms : i. 
Bulletin. — 2. Exhibition Cir¬ 
culars. — 3. Seasonable Hints . — 
4. Report. 

Fruit Branch : Telegraphic Report . 
Fruit Commissioner's Branch : Fruit 
and Vegetable Crop Report. 
Health of Animals Branch: 1. Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Report. 

Tobacco Division : 1. Bulletin. — 
2. Report. 

Department of Interior. Ottawa. 
Forestry Branch: 1) Bulletin. — 

2. Circulars. 

Department of Marine and Fisheries. 
1. Monthly Record of Meteorological 
Observations. — 2. Monthly Weather 
Review. Ottawa. 

Department of Mines. Ottawa. 

Geological Survey. 1. Museum Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Report. 

Mines Branch. Bulletin. 

Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Ottawa. 

Bureau of Statistics : Monthly Re¬ 
port of the Trade of Canada. 
Commercial Intelligence Branch: 
Weekly Bulletin. 

Grain Research Laboratory: Bulletin. 
Laboratory of the Inland Revenue 
Department: Bulletin. 

Farm and Dairy and Rural Home. To¬ 
ronto, Ont. 

Gazette (La) agricole du Canada. Mi- 
nistdre fidiral de VAgriculture. Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Journal (Le) d*Agriculture et d'Horti¬ 
culture. Montreal. 

Manitoba Agricultural College. Bulletin . 
Winnipeg. 


Manitoba Department of Agriculture 
and Immigration. Manitoba Farmer*s 
Library. Extension Bulletin. Win¬ 
nipeg. 

Ministere de VAgriculture de la Pro¬ 
vince de Qudbec. Circulaires. Quebec. 

Ministere fdddral de VAgriculture. Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Division du Commissaire de lTn- 
dustrie animale: 1. Bulletin. — 
2. Rapport. 

Division du Commissaire des Se- 
mences: 1. Bulletin. — 2. Rapport. 
Fermes exp£rimentales du Dominion 
1. Bulletin. — 2. Conseils pour la 
Saison. — 3. Rapport. 

Service de V Entomologie : Circu¬ 
laires. 

Ministere des Mines. Commission g£o- 
logique. 1. Bulletin du Musde. — 
2. Rapport. Ottawa. 

Ontario Department of Agriculture: 
1. Ontario Agricultural College . Bul¬ 
letin. Guelph, Ont. — 2. Municipal 
Bulletin. Toronto. 

Province of Alberta . Department of 
Agriculture. Provincial Schools of 
Agriculture. Bulletin. Edmonton. 

Province of Alberta. Department of 
Agriculture. Statistics Branch. Crop 
Bulletin. Edmonton. 

Province of Quebec. Department of 
Agriculture. 1. Rapport du Ministre 
de l*Agriculture. — 2. Circulars. Que¬ 
bec. 

Public (The) Service Monthly. Regina. 

Rapport annuel de VAssociation cana - 
dienne des Producteurs de Semences. 
Ottawa. 

Rapport annuel de la Socidtd de Pomo- 
logie et de Culture fruit tere de la 
Prov. de Qudbec. Quebec. 

Rapport annuel sur le Commerce du 
Canada. Ottawa. 

Rapport de la Societd d’Industrie lai- 
ttere et de I'iLcole laittere de la Pro¬ 
vince de Qudbec. Quebec. 

Rapport de la Socidtd de Qudbec pour la 
Protection des Plantes contra les In- 
sectes et les Maladies fongueuses. 
Quebec. 

Rapport du Ministre de I Agriculture 
du Canada. Ottawa. 

Revue canadienne . Montreal. 

Revue trimestrielle canadienne. Mon¬ 
treal. 

Saskatchewan Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Bulletin. Regina, Sask. 
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Chili. 

Agrtcultor (El). Santiago. 

A nates del Institute de Ingenieros de 
Chile. Santiago. 

A nuano del Observatorio astronomico 
nacional de Santiago de Chile. San¬ 
tiago de Chile. 

A nuano estadistico de la Republica de 
Chile. Santiago de Chile. 

Anuario meteoroldgico de Chile. San¬ 
tiago de Chile. 

Boletin de la Sociedad agricola del 
Norte. Santiago. 

Boletin de la Sociedad de Fomento 
fabril. Santiago. 

Boletin del Museo nacional de Chile . 
Santiago. 

Boletin Estadistico Santiago. 

Boletin minero de la Sociedad nacional 
de Mineria. Santiago. 

Caliche. Santiago. 

Informacidn (La). Santiago. 

Revista de Bibliografia chilena y extran- 
jera. Santiago. 

Revista universitaria. Organo de los 
Centros de Estudiantes de la Uni - 
versidad Catolica. Santiago. 

China. 

Bollettmo mensile della Camera di 
Commercio Italiana per VEstremo 
Onente. Shanghai. 

Journal (The) of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce. Peking. 

Colombia. 

Anuario estadistico. Republica de Co¬ 
lombia. Bogota. 

Revista agricola. BogotA. 

Revista nacional de Agncultura. Bo¬ 
gota. 

Costa Rica. 

Anuario estadistico . Repdblica de Costa 
Rica. San Jos£. 

Boletin de la Cdmara de agricultura 
de Costa Rica. San Jose. 

Boletin de Fomento. Organo del Minis- 
terio de Fomento. San JosA. 

Cuba. 

Agncultura y Zootecnia . Habana. 

Boletin oficial de Marcos y Patentes. — 
Secretaria de Agricultura, Comer do 
y Trabajo . Habana. 

Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Agri¬ 
cultural Comer do y Trabajo. Habana. 


Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado. 
Memorias comerciales de v los C 6 n- 
sules. Habana. 

Estacidn experimental agrondmica : i. 
Boletin. — 2. Circulares. Santiago de 
las Vegas. 

Gaceta Oficial de la Rep. de Cuba. Ha¬ 
bana. 

Revista de Agricultura , Comercio y 
Trabajo. Habana. 

CZKCHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Bulletin du MmisU're de VAgriculture 
de la Ripublique Tchecoslovaque. 
Prague. 

Ceskoslovensky Les. Praha. 

Ceskosiovensh$ ZcmSd&lec . Aveclessup- 
plchnents: Hospoddfskd Strojnictvi 
et Zemdddlske Skolstdi a vpzkummctvi. 
Praha. 

Cesky Vdelay. Praha. 

Deutsches Agrarblatt. Weinberge bei 
Prag. 

Hospodafskf; Obzor. Avec le supple¬ 
ment ■ Druzstvemctuo. Bratislava. 

Land - und forstwirtscha/lhche Mittex- 
luneen. Prag. 

Moravsky Hospoddr Brno. 

Na$e Snaky Praha. 

Ovocmckc Rozhledy. Praha. 

RoVnih. Trnava. 

Samrnhmg dev Gesetze und Verordnungen 
des let hoslovakischen Staates. Prag. 

Sbirka zakonu a nafizeni stdtu ceskos - 
lovenskeho. Praha. 

Sbornik zveroUkarsky. Ctyrtletni Pfi- 
loha Zv droid kafskdho Obzoru. Brno. 

slovenskd Domovxna. Bratislava. 

Uradne Novxny. Bratislava. 

Venkov. Praha. 

Vfstnik Ccskoslovenskd Jednoty Re- 
pada. Praha. 

Vestnik Mimsterstvapro zdsobovdni lidu 
v Ceskoslovenskd republice. Praha. 

Vestnxk Ministerstsva Zdmcdelstvi Ces - 
ko-Slovenske Rdpuhliky. Prag. 

Vdstnik. Pflloha Zvdroldkafskdho Obzo¬ 
ru. Brno. 

Zeitschrift fUr Zuckerindustrie der te- 
choslovakischen Republik. Prag. 

Zemedtelie. Prhha. 

Zdmdldelskd Polittka. Brno. 

Zdmdddlskd a Dru&slevni Rozhledy . 
Opava. 

Zemdddlskd Sprdvy. Praha. 

Zdmdddlshy 4 rchiv. Praha. 

Zdniddelsk$ Prumvsl (supplement au 
Ceskoslovensky Zdrnddelec ). Praha. 

Zviroldkafskf? Obzor. Brno. 
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Denmark. 

Beretning fra den Kgl. Veterinaer- og 
Landbohejs holes Laboratonum for 
Landekonomiske For sag. Koben- 

havn. 

Beretning fra Forsegs. laboratoriet utgivet 
av den Kgl . Vetennaer- og Landohejs- 
koles Laboratonum for Landekono- 
miske Forseg. Kobenhavn. 

Beretning fra Statens Forsogsvirk- 
somhed i Plantekultur Kobenhavn. 

Beretning fra Statens Planteavlsud- 
valg . Kobenhavn. 

Beretning fra Statsanstalten Dansk 
Frekonlrol e Beretning fra Stats- 
frohontrollen (Dansk Frokontrot). 
Kobenhavn. 

Beretning om den under Landbrugsmi- 
nistenet sorlerende Landokonomiske 
Konsulentwirtsomhed. Kobenhavn. 

Beretning om Faelles-Udvalget for Fjerk- 
raeavlens. Kobenhavn. 

Beretning om Landboforeningerne. Ko¬ 
benhavn. 

Comptes Rendus des Travaux du Labo- 
ratoire de Carlsberg. Copenhague. 

Danish (The) Export Review. Copen¬ 
hagen. 

Dansk Patenttidende. Kobenhavn. 

II are u Kobenhavn. 

Hedeselskabets Tidsskrift . Viborg. 

Landmandsblade. Kobenhavn. 

Maelkeritidende. Odensee. 

Maanedlige Oversigter over Sygdomme 
hos Haveplanterne fra Statens plan- 
tepatologiske Forsog. K benliavn. 

Maanedlige Oversigter over Sygdomme 
hos Landbrugets Kulturplanter fra 
Statens plantepatologiske For so g: Ko¬ 
benhavn. 

Meddelelser fra den Kgl Veterinaer - og 
Landbohojskoles Serumlaboratonum. 
Kobenhavn. 

Nor disk Jordbrugsforskning. Grub- 

berholm pr. Van . 

Statistiske Efterretninger. Kobenhavn. 

Tidsskrift for Landbrugets Planteavl. 
Kobenhavn. 

Tidsskrift for Landekonomi . Kobenavn. 

Tidsskrift for Opmaalings- og Matrikuls- 
vaesen . Kobenhavn. 

U denrigsmimsieriets Tidsskrift . Ko¬ 
benhavn. 

Ugeskrift for Landmaend. Kobenhavn. 

Vort Landbrug . Kobenhavn. 

Dominican Republic. 

Revista de Agricultura. Santo Domingo 


Ecuador. 

Bolelin de Agricultura. Quinta nor¬ 
mal Ambato 

Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones 
exteriores. Quito. 

Boletin del Laboratono municipal de 
Guayaquil. Guavaquil. 

Egypt and Sottdan. 

Agricultural (The) Journal of Egypt. 
Cairo. 

Annuaire statistique de VEgypte. he 
Caire. 

Bulletin Commercial . Alexandrie 

Bulletin de la Society entomologique 
d’lzgypte. he Caire. 

Bulletin de V Union des Agnculteurs 
d'iZgypte. he Caire. 

Cairo (The) Scientific Journal. Cairo. 

fLgypte (L*) contemporaine. he Caire. 

M6moires de la Societe entomologique 
d'Fgypte. he Caire. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Egyp. Technical 
and Scientific Service. Bulletin. Cairo. 

Monthly Report issued by the Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Central 
Economic Board. Cairo. 

Sultan k Agruultinal Society. Tech¬ 
nical Section Bulletin Cairo 

Finland. 

Arsbok. Afvelsforeningens for Ayrshi- 
reboskap i Finland, hahti. 

Arsbok (Statistik) for Finland (An¬ 
nuaire statistique de Fmlande) Hel¬ 
singfors 

Atsbok, Osterbottens Svenska Landt- 
brukssallskaps Vasa. 

Ftnska Mosskulturforemngens Arsbok . 
Helsingfors. 

Maaialouden Hevoshoitolehti. Helsinki. 

Maatalouden Karjanhoitolehti. Helsinki. 

Maatalous. Helsinki. 

MetsdtaloHdelhnen A ikakauskirfa. 
(Forstlige Tidskrift). Helsingfors. 

Pellervo. Helsingfors. 

Franck. 

A cchmatation (L*), Journal des Iileveurs. 
Paris. 

Afrique (L ') franpaise. Paris. 

Agronomic (L*) colonials. Bulletin 
mensuel du Jardin colonial, Paris. 

Alpes (Les) industrielles . Grenoble 

A nnales de Chimie analytique et de 
Chimie appliqude et Revue de Chimie 
analytique rSunies. Paris. 
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Annates de Gdographie. Paris. 

Annates de ta Brasserie et de la Distil- 
lerie. Paris. 

Annates de la Direction de VHy- 
drantique et des Ameliorations agri¬ 
coles (Bulletin). Paris. 

Annates de la Science agronomique 
frangaise et dtrangire, Institut na¬ 
tional agronomique. Paris. 

Annates de la Soctdtd d'Agriculture> 
Science et Industrie de Lyon. Lyon. 

Annates de la Socidte entomologique 
de France. Paris. 

Annates de l*£cole nationals d*Agri¬ 
culture de Grignon. Paris. 

Annates de V£cole nationals d*Agri¬ 
culture de Montpellier. Montpellier. 

Annales de Vficole nationale a*Agri¬ 
culture de Rennes. Rennes. 

Annales de VInstitut colonial de Bor¬ 
deaux. Renseignemeyits commer- 
ciaux et dconomiques. Bulletin men- 
suel. Bordeaux. 

Annales de VInstitut national agro¬ 
nomique. (Ministdre de V Agriculture). 
Paris. 

Annales de VInstitut Pasteur. Paris. 

Annales des Falsifications et des Frau- 
des. Paris. 

Annales des Sciences naturelles ( Bota- 
nique). Paris. 

Annales. Documents officiels. Statis- 
tique. Rapports. Comptes rendus de 
Missions en France et d VStranger. 
Mmistire de VAgriculture. Direc¬ 
tion de VAgriculture. Paris. 

Annales du Bureau Central Mdtdoro- 
rologique de France. Ministdre de 
VInstruction publique. Paris. 

Annales du ComitS central agricole 
de la Sologne. Orleans. 

Annales du Musde colonial de Marseille. 
Paris. 

Annales du Service des £ pip hy ties. 
Ministdre de VAgriculture. Paris. 

Annde scientifique et industrielle. Paris. 

Annie sociale internationale. Reims. 

Annuaire. Association des Chimistes 
de Sucrerie et de Distillerie de France 
et des Colonies. Paris. 

Annuaire colonial du Matiriel et de 
la Micanique agricoles. Chambre 
syndicate des Constructeurs de Ma¬ 
chines agricoles de France. Paris. 

Annuaire de la Betterave. Valenciennes., 

Annuaire de VAgriculture et des As¬ 
sociations agricoles. Lyon & Paris. 

Annuaire des Eaux et Forits. Paris. 

Annuaire du Ministdre du Commerce 
et de V Industrie . Paris. 


Annuaire giniral de la France et de 
V£tranger. Paris. 

Annuaire statistique de la France. Paris. 

Apiculteur (L 9 ). Paris. 

Archives de Biologic. Paris. 

Archives de Parasitologic . Paris. 

Association frangaise pour la destruc¬ 
tion du varron. Publications. Paris. 

Association italo-frangaise d* expan¬ 
sion economique : i. Bulletin . — 
2 . Circulaires. Paris. 

Avenir ( L* ) textile. Paris. 

Bibliographe (Le) modems. Paris. 

Bibliographie des Sciences et de Vln- 
dustrie. Paris 

Bibliographie scientifique frangaise : 
I* re Section: Sciences mathdmatiques 
et physiques; IP me Sect. : Sciences 
naturelles et biologiques. Paris. 

Bois (Le). Paris. 

Brasserie et Malterie. Nancy. 

Brevets d'Invention. Office national 
de la Propridtd industrielle. Paris. 

Bulletin de VOffice du Gouvernement gd- 
ndral de V Algdrie. Paris. 

Bulletin de VAgence gdndrale des Co¬ 
lonies. Service des Renseignements. 
Ministdre des Colonies. (Ancien Bul¬ 
letin de VOffice colonial). Paris. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd des Agriculteurs 
de France. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd botanique de 
France — i. Mdmoires. — 2. Sdances. 
Paris. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd d*Encouragement 
pour VIndustrie nationale . Paris. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd de Gdographie 
commercials du Havre. Havre. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd entomologique 
de France. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd de Pathologic 
exotique. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd de Pathologic 
vdgdtale de France. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd scientifique d*Hy- 
giine alimentaire et d 9 Alimentation 
rationnelle de VHomme. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd des Viticulteurs 
de France et d 9 AmpSlographie. Paris. 

Bulletin de VAssociation de Documen¬ 
tation bibliographique , scientifique , 
industrielle et commercial. Paris. 

Bulletin de l 9 Association des Chimis¬ 
tes de Sucrerte et de Distillerie de 
France et des Colonies. Paris. 

Bulletin de Vlnstitut colonial de Mar¬ 
seille : Section des Caoutchoucs — 
Section des Cdrdales et Plantes & 
Fdcule. — Section des Mattires gras¬ 
ses. Marseille. 
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Bulletin de VInstitut Pasteur — Revues 
et Analyses. Paris. 

Bulletin des vicentes publications fran- 
- guises. Bibliothdque Nationale . Paris. 

Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacolo- 
giques. Paris. 

Bulletin des Stances de la Socidtd des 
Sciences de Nancy . Nancy. 

Bulletin des Soies et des Soieries. 
Lyon. 

Bulletin du Musdum national d'His- 
toire naturelle. Paris. 

Bulletin hebdomadaire des Campagnes. 
Paris 

Bulletin mensuel de la Chambre syndi¬ 
cate des Constructeurs de Machines 
agricoles de France. P&ris. 

Bulletin mensuel de l* Union des Indus¬ 
tries chimiques. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel de VOffice du P> otecto- 
rat jrangais Tunisie. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel de V Office interna¬ 
tional d' Hygidne publique. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel de VOffice de Rensei- 
gnements agricoles (Ministers de 
VAgriculture). Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel de la Socidtd nationale 
d*Acclimatation de France . Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel des Renseignemcnts 
frigoriftques. Paris 

Bulletin mensuel du Commerce , de VIn¬ 
dustrie et de 1 * Agriculture. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel du Syndicat national 
du Commerce en Gros des Vins . 
Cidres, Spintueux et Liqueurs de 
France. Paris. 

Bull. Of. de la Direction des Recherches 
Scientifiques et Industnelles et des 
Inventions. Bellevue pres Paris 

Bulletin scientifique et industriel de 
la Maison Roure-Bertrand Fils. 
Grasse. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Socidtd Mycolo- 
gique de France. Paris. 

Cahiers (Les) coloniaux. Suppldment 
semi-hebdomadaire. Circuhnre (Insti - 

, tut colonial de Marseille). Marseille. 

dampagne (La). Paris. 

Caoutchouc (Le) et la Gutta-Percha. 
Paris. 

Chimie et Industries. Paris. 

Cidrerie (La) frangaise. Paris. 

Colonies et Marine. Paris. 

Comptes rendus des Stances de VA- 
caddmie d* Agriculture de France. 
Paris. 

Comptes rendus hebd. des Stances de 
V Acaddmie des Sciences. Paris. 

Comptes rendus des Stances de la So¬ 
cidtd de Biologie . Paris. 


Comptes rendus statistiques . Office de 
statistique d*Alsace et de Lorraine. 
Strassbourg. 

Correspondant (Le). Paris. 

Documents statistiques rdunis par VAd¬ 
ministration des Douanes sur le 
Commerce de la France. Paris. 

£cho ( L ') forestier. Paris. 

£cho ( L ') des Mines et de la Mdtallur- 
gie Paris. 

Echo (L’) des Textiles. Edition heb- 
domadaire de TJ Avenir textile. 
Paris 

Engrais (L’). Lille. 

Expansion (L‘) coloniale. Marseille. 
Expansion (U) economique. Paris. 
Farmada. Revue scientifique et de 
Ddfense professionnelle. Lyon. 
Feuille (La) nnicule. Bordeaux. 
France (La) et le Marchd ttalien. Paris. 
Frame (La) Paysanne. Paris 
Gazette (La) coloniale. Paris. 

Gdme (Le) civil. Paris. 

Gdnie (Le) rural. La Motoculture et 
Vtilectroculture. Paris. 

Gdogiaphie (La). Bulletin de la Socidtd 
de G do graphic. Paris. 

Illustration (L *) economique et finan¬ 
cier e. Paris. 

Industrie (U) chimique. Paris. 
Industrie (U) jrangaise de la Conserve. 
Paris. 

Industrie ^L’) laitidre. Paris. 
Informateur (L*) Paris. 

Information (L') universelle. Paris. 
Insecta . Revue illustree d’Entomologie. 
Rennes. 

Inventions (Les) illusirees. Paris. 
foil} nal agricole <V Alsace et de Lor¬ 
raine Strassbourg. 

Journal d*Agriculture pratique. Paris. 
Journal d*Agriculture pratique , de Viti¬ 
culture et d’£conomie rurale pour le 
Midi de la France. Toulouse 
Journal de la Socidtd Nationale d*Horti¬ 
culture de France. Paris 
Journal des £conomistes. Paris. 
Journal des Fabnuints de Sucre. Paris. 
Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. 
Paris. 

Journal officiel de la Rdpubliqite fran¬ 
gaise. Paris. 

Lait (Le). Lyon 
Maiidres (Les) grasses. Paris 
Miscellanea entomologica. Uz&s. 
Monde (Le) industriel, commercial et 
agricole. Paris. 

Moniteur scieniifique . Paris. 

Moniteur (Le) vtnicole. Paris. 

Nature (La). Paris. 
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Neocult live (La). Paris 

Nouveaux (Les) Lvvres scientifiques et 
industriels . Paris. 

Nouvelle (La) France agricole. Paris. 

Oceame (IV) franchise. Paris. 

Parfumerie (La) moderne . Lyon. 

Petite (La) Revue agricole et horticole. 
Antibes. 

Phosphate (Le) et les Engrais chimi - 
ques. Revise Internationale des En¬ 
grais et Produits chimiques. Paris. 

Polybiblion . Revue bibhographique Uni- 
verselle. i. Par tie htteraire. — 2. Par- 
tie technique. Paris. 

Producteur (Le) Paris 

Produire. Usmage el Qutillage moder- 
nes. Paris. 

Progres (Le) agricole. Amiens. 

Progris (Le) agricole et viticole. Mont¬ 
pellier. 

Rapports commerciaux des Agents di¬ 
plomatique s et consulaires de France. 
Paris. 

Recueil de Mideane VSidrinaire. Al- 
fort. 

R6forme [La) sociale. Paris. 

Renseignements coloniaux et documents 
publies par le Connie de VAfrique 
frangaise et le ComitS du Maroc. 
Supplement de VAfrique frangaise. 
Paris. 

Revue agricole , viticole , horticole. Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Revue (La) avicole. Paris. 

Revue de Botanique apphquee el d'agri¬ 
culture coloniale. — Bulletin du 
Laboratoire d*Agronomic coloniale. 
Paris. 

Revue (La) de Chimie industrielle. 
Paris. 

Revue (La) de la Filature et du Tissage 
Paris. 

Revue des Eaux et des Forets. Paris. 

Revue de Viticulture. Paris. 

Revue d’Histoire natuvelle apphquee : 
Premiere Partie : Mammalogie - 
Aquiculture — Fntomologie - Botani¬ 
que — Colonisation * — Deuxieme Par- 
tie* L'Oiseau. Paris. 

Revue de Zoologic agricole et appliqnde. 
Bordeaux. 

Revue (La) du Ctel. Bourges, Cher. 

Revue (La) dconomique du Centre 
et de VOuest. Tours. 

Revue economique frangaise. Society 
de Gdographie commerciale dz Pans. 
Paris. 

Revue frangaise d'Ornithologxe. Paris. 

Revue gdnirale de Botanique. Paris. 


Revue (La) gdndrale du froid et des in¬ 
dustries frigorifiques. Paris. 

Revue horticole . Paris. 

Revue Internationale de Gdndtique. Na- 
ges, Tam. 

Revue (La) de Produits chimiques . 
Paris. 

Rdvue (La) scientifique. Paris. 

Revue vdUrinaire. Toulouse. 

Revue de Zooiechngie. Paris. 

Science (La) sociale suivant la Mdthode 
d* Observation. Paris. 

Sucrerie , Distillerie , Industries agri¬ 
coles. Paris. 

Technique (La) moderne. Paris. 

Vie (La) agricole et rurale. Paris. 

Vie (La) aux Champs . Paris. 

Vie (La) technique et industrielle. 
Paris. 

Germany. 

Allgememe Fischerei Zeitung. Miin- 
chen. 

Allgemeine Forst- und Jagd-Zeitung. 
Frankfurt a, M. 

Annales Mycologici. Berlin. 

Archiv fur exakte Wirlschattsfor- 
schung. Thunen Arkir . Jena. 

Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und So- 
zialpolitik. Tubingen. 

Bencht der Lehranstali fur IVein- 
Obst- und Gartenbau zu Geisenheim 
a. Rh. Berlin. 

Bericht der Oberhessischen Geseil- 
schaft fur Natur- und Heilkunde zu 
Giessen. Giessen. 

Berichte aus dem physiologischen La- 
boraionuni und der Versuchsanstalt 
des landwirtschajtlichen Inslituts der 
Universitdt Halle. Hannover. 

Berichte ubev die gesamte Physiologte 
und erperimentelle Pharma kologie. 
Berlin 

Bericht iiber das Auftreten von Feinden 
und Krankheiten der Kulturpflan- 
zen in der Rheinprovinz . Bonn. 

Berliner tierarztliche W ochenschrift. 

Berlin. 

Biedermann*s Zentralblatt fur A gri- 
kulturchemie und rationellen Land- 
wirtschaftsbetrieb. Leipzig. 

Biochemische Zeitschrift. Berlin. 

Biologische Anstalt filr Land- und Forst- 
wirtschaft : 1. Berichte. — 2. Mitteilun * 
gen. — 3. Flugblatt. Berlin. 

Blatter filr Zuckerriibenbau. Berlin. 

Botamsches Centralblatt . Jena. 

Botanische Jahrbiicher fiir Systema- 
tik , Pflanzengeschichte und Pflan~ 
zengeographie. Leipzig. 
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Butter - (Der) und Fettwarenverkehr. 
(Vormals Berliner Mavkthallen-Zei - 
frmg). Berlin. 

Centralblatt fur Bakteriologie , Parasi- 
tenkunde und Injektionskrankhei- 
ien. Erste Abteilung : Originate. Re- 
ferate. — Zweite Abteilung: Originate^ 
Referate. J ena. 

Centralblatt fur die Zuckertndustrie . 
Magdeburg. 

Chemiker Zeitung. Cothen. 

Chemisches Zentralblatt. Berlin. 

Collegium. Frankfurt a. M. 

Deutsche entomologische Zeitschrift 
« 7 Ws ». Dresden. 

Deutsche (Die) hssigmdustne Berlin. 

Deutsche landw. GeflUgeUZeitung. Ber¬ 
lin. 

Deutsche landiv. Presse. Berlin. 

Deutsche landw. Tierzucht. Hannover. 

Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. 

Deutsche SchlachU und Viehof-Zeitung. 
Berlin. 

Deutsche Wirtschafts-Zeitung. Zentral¬ 
blatt fur Handel , Industrie und Ver- 
kehr. Berlin. 

Deutsche (Die) Zuc her Industrie. Berlin. 

Deutscher Aussenhandel. Zeitschrift des 
Handelvertragsvereins. Berlin. 

Deutsches Kolonia Iblatt. Berlin. 

Deutsches meteor ologisches Jahrbuch. 
Berlin, Karlsruhe, Bremen, Darm¬ 
stadt, Stuttgart. 

Deutsches meteor ologisches Jahrbuch fur 
Bavern. Mixnchen 

Dingiers polytechnisches Journal. Berlin. 

Entomologische Zeitschrift mil Fauna 
exotica. Frankfurt. 

Erndhrung (Die) der P/lanze. Stassfurt. 

Fischerei-Zeitung. Neudannu. 

Forstwissenschaftl Centralblatt. Berlin. 

FUhling’s landwirtschaftliche Zeitung. 
Stuttgart. 

Putter - (Die) und DUngemittel Industrie. 
Magdeburg. 

Geisenheimer Mitteilungen uber Obst - 
und Gartenbau. Wiesbaden. 

Geographisches Jahrbuch. Gotha. 

Geologisches Zentralblatt. Leipzig. 

Geographische Zeitschrift. Leipzig. 

Gordian . Zeitschrift fur Kakao , Zucker 
und deren Evzeugmsse. Hamburg. 

Gummi-Zeitung. Berlin. 

Hedwigia. Dresden. 

Illustnerte landw. Zeitung. Berlin. 

Internationale Bibliographic der Zeit - 
schriftenliteratur: i. Abteilung A. 
Bibliographic der deut. Zeitschnften - 
Literatur . — 2. Abt. C. Bibl. der 


Rezensionen und Referate . — 3. Bei- 
lage. Gautsch bei Leipzig. 

Internationale Mitteilungen fiir Bo - 
denkunde. Berlin. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken . 
Leipzig. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Eandwirtschafis - 
Gesellschaft. Berlin. 

Jahrbuch der Moorkunde. Bencht uber 
die Fortschritte auf alien Gebieten der 
M oovk ultur und Torfverwertung . 
Hannover. 

Jahrbuch der Versuchs - und Lehran - 
stall fur Brauerei in Berlin. Berlin. 

Jahrbuch des Instituts fiir Jagdkunde 
(Neudamm und Berhn-Z ehlendorf) 
eegriindet von der deutschen Jdger- 
Zeituug. Neudamm. 

Jahrbucher fiir Nationalokonomie und 
Statishk mil Beilage Jena. 

Jahrbuch fiir wissenschafthche und prak- 
tische Tierzucht etnschliesshck der 
Ziichtitngsbiologic. Hannover. 

Jahrbuch uber neuere Erfahrungen auf 
dem Gebiete der Weideivirtschaft und 
des Futterbaues. Hannover. 

Jahresbericht der agnkulturchemischen 
Versuchs station Berlin. Breslau. 

Jahresbericht der landw. Hochschule 
in Berlin. Berlin 

Jahresbericht der Vereinigung fur an - 
gewandte Botamk. Berlin. 

Jahresbencht des Instituts fiir Zucker - 
Industrie. Berlin. 

Jahresbericht. Institut fur angewandle 
BotaniK. Hamburgische botanische 
Staatsinstitutc. Hamburg. 

Jahresbericht uber das Gebiet der Pflan- 
zenkrankheuen. Berlin. 

Jahresbericht uber die Erfahrungen und 
Fortschritte auf dem Gesamtgebiete 
der Landwirtschaft. Braunschweig. 

Jahresbericht Uber die Ergebnisse der 
Imrnunifatsforschung. Stuttgart. 

Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte auf 
dem Gesamtgebiete der Agrihulturche- 
mie. Berlin. 

Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte , 
Verdfjentlichungen und isncktigeren 
Ereignisse tm Gebiete des Forst - 
Jagd - und Fischereiwesens . Frank¬ 
furt a. Main. 

Jahresbericht Uber die Untersuchungen 
und Fortschritte auf dem Gesamtge- 
biete der Zuckerfabrikation. Braun¬ 
schweig. 

Just’s boianischer Jahresbericht. Leipzig. 

Jahrbucher fur wissenschafthche Bota - 
nik. Leipzig. 
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Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir Landwirt - 
schaft in Bromberg: i. Mitteilun- 
gen. Berlin. — 2. Abteilung fur Pflan- 
zenkrankheiten. Benchte. 

Kazett „ Kakuo und Zuckerwaren In¬ 
dustrie Fachblatt . Dresden. 

Kolloid-Zeitschrift {Zeitschnft fur wis- 
senschaftliche und technische Kol- 
loidchemie) . Leipzig. 

Koloniile Rundschau. Berlin. 

Kolnische Volks-exiting und Handels- 
Blatt. Kolu. 

Kiihn-Archiv. Arbeiten aus dem land- 
wirtschafthchen Institut der Umver- 
sitdt Halle. Berlin. 

KunstdiingerFuttermxttel - Leim- 

Zeitung und Oel- und Fett-Zeitung. 
Berlin. 

Land (Das). Berlin. 

Landmast June ( Die ). Berlin-Ch a riot ten- 
burg 

Landwirtschafthche Jahrbiicher. Berlin. 

Landwirtschafthche Maschinen und Ge¬ 
ra te Artern. Prov Sachsen. 

Landwirtschafthche Wochenschnft fur 
die Provinz Sachsen . Halle a. S. 

Landwirtschafthchen (Die) Versuchs-Sta- 
tionen. Berlin. 

Mikrokosmos. Stuttgart. 

Milckvielikonlrollverein (Der). Inster- 
burg. 

Minister talblatt der Preussischen Ver- 
waltung fiir Landwirtschafi , Do ma¬ 
ne n und Forsten. Berlin. 

Mitleilungen der deutschen Landivirt- 
schafts-Gesellschaft. Berlin. 

Mitteilnngcn der Vereimgang deuischev 
Sch weine, uchter. Berlin. 

Mitleilungen des Fischerei-Vereins fur 
die Provinz Brandenburg. Ost ftre its sen. 
Pommera. Berlin. 

Mitleilungen des Verexns zur Forde- 
rung der Moorkullur tm deutschen 
Reiche. Berlin 

Molkerei-Zeitung. Hildesheiin. 

Monatshefte fiir praktische Tierheil- 
kunde. Stuttgart. 

Nachnchtenblatt fur den deutschen 
Pflanzenschutzdienst. Berlin-Dalilem. 

Naturwissenschaften (Die). Berlin. 

Ndturwissenschaftliche Wbchenschrift. 
J ena._ 

Notizbldtter des botanischen Gartens 
und Museums zu Dahlem bei Steg- 
litz. Steglitz, Berlin. 

Petermanns (Dr. A.) Mitt. aus*J. Per¬ 
thes* geogr. Anstalt. Gotha. 

Rheimsche Monatsschrijt fiir Obsi - 
Garten- und Gemiisebau. Bonn. 


SUddeutsche landwirt schaftliche Tier- 
zucht. Miinclien. 

Technische (Das) Blatt. Illustrierte Bei - 
luge der Frankfurter Zeitung. Frank¬ 
furt a. M. 

Technische Rundschau. Wochenschrifi 
des Berliner Tageblatts. Berlin. 

Technik fiir Alle. Technische Monats¬ 
hefte. Stuttgart. 

Technik und Wirtschaft. Berlin. 

Tharandter forsthches Jahrbttch. Tha- 
randt. 

Tropenpflanzer (Der). — Beihefte zum 
Tropenpftanzer. Berlin. 

Wasserkraft (Die). Zeitschnft fiir die 
gesamte Wassenmrtschaft . Miinclien. 

Wasset und Ahwasser. Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesamte Wasserwirtschaft , fiir Was - 
sertechnik und Wasserrecht. Leipzig. 

Weuibait uud Wetnhandel. Mainz. 

We i n und Rebe. Mainz 

Weltxvirtschaftliches Archiv. Jena. 

Wrrf schaft set u'n^f Han lburg 

Wochenschnft fiir Brauerei. Berlin. 

Wdchenthches Verzeichnis der erschie- 
nenen und der vorbereiteten Neuig- 
keiten des dei^tschen Buchhandels . 
Borsenverem d. deutschen Buchhand- 
ler zu Leipzig. Leipzig. 

Zeitschrift des Verems der deutschen 
Zuckerindustne. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift des Vereins deutscher In- 
gemeure. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie 
init den wtristJiafthchen Veil : Die 
Chemische Indusine. Leipzig. 

Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Entomologie. 
Berlin. 

Zeitschnft fiir Botanik. Jena. 

Zeitschrift fiir Fleisch- und Milch- 
hygiene. Berlin. 

Zeitschnft fiir Forst- und fagdwesen. 
Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Kdlte-In¬ 
dustrie. Miinchen. 

Zeitschrift fiir Gestiitkunde und Pferde- 
zucht. Hannover. 

Zeitschrift fiir induktive Abstammungs- 
und Vererbungslehre . Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir Infektionskrankheiten, 
parasiidre Krankheiten und Hygiene 
der Haustiere . Berlin. 

Zeitschnft l Hr Instrumenten kunde. 

Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir das Idndliche Fortbil- 
dungsehulwesen in Preussen. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir Pfianzenkrankheiten . 

Stuttgart. 

Zeitschrift fiir Pfianzenziichtung . Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir techmscheBiologie. Berlin. 
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Zeitschrift fUr die Spiritusindustrie. 
Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fur Unteysuchung der Nah- 
rungs- und Genussmittel sowie der 
Gebrauchsgegenstande. Munster i. W. 

Zeitschrift fiir wxssenschaftliche Insek- 
tenbiologic. Berlin-Schoneberg. 

Zeitschrift fur Ziegenzucht. Hannover. 

Zentralblatt jur die gesamte Landimrt- 
scnaft. Berlin. 

Zentralblatt fur die Kunstdiinger-Indu¬ 
strie, Mannheim. 

Zentralblatt der Preussisc hen Land - 
wirtschaflskammern . Berlin . 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Accounts relating to the Trade and Com¬ 
merce of Certain Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions, London. 

Accounts relating to Trade and Navi¬ 
gation of the United Kingdom. Lon¬ 
don. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Asso¬ 
ciation. One and All Garden Books. 
London. 

Agricultural Organisation Society and 
its Aims Leaflets. Dublin. 

American Machinist (European edi¬ 
tion). London. 

Analyst (The). London. 

Anglo-Canadian Year-Book. London. 

Annals (The) of Applied Biology. Lon¬ 
don. 

Annals of Botany. London. 

Annals of Tropical Medicine and Pa¬ 
ras itology. Liverpool 

Annual Report by the Chief Veterinary 
Officer. Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. London. 

Armstrong College Agricultural De¬ 
partment. College Bulletin. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Asiatic (The) Review. London. 

Baltic {'The) Renew. London 

Biometrika. Cambridge. 

Bird Notes and News. London. 

Bloodstock Breeders' Review. London. 

Board of Agriculture for Scotland. — 
i. Scottish Journal of Agriculture. 
— 2. Monthly Agricultural Repon . — 
3. Leaflets. Edinburgh. 

Board (The) of Trade Journal and Com¬ 
mercial Gazette. London. 

Bodleian (The) Quarterly Record. Ox¬ 
ford. 

British (The) Bee Journal ana Bee¬ 
keepers Adviser. London. 

British Birds . London. 

British (The) Year Book of Agriculture 


and Agricultural Who's Who. Lon¬ 
don. 

Bulletin of Entomological Research. 
London. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Institute of 
the United Kingdom, Colonies In¬ 
dia. London. 

Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information. 
R. Botanic Gardens Kew. London. 

Chamber (The) of Commerce Journal. 
London 

Chemical (The) News. London. 

Chemical (The) Trade Journal and 
Chemical Engineer . London. 

Cold Storage and Produce Review. 
London. 

Colonial (The) Journal. London. 

Cooperative Reference Library , Miscel¬ 
laneous Publications . Dublin. 

Dairy (The) World < 5 * British Dairy 
Farmer. London. 

Department of Agriculture and Techni¬ 
cal Instruction for Ireland. Journal 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
Dublin 

Economist (The). London. 

Engineer (The). London. 

Engineering. London. 

Entomologist's (The) Monthly Maga¬ 
zine. London. 

Estate (The) Magazine. Letch worth, 
Herts. 

Eugenics (The) Review. London. 

Farmer (The) and Stock Breeder and 
Chambet of Agriculture Journal. 
London 

Faruitv's (The) journal. Belfast. 

Field (The). London. 

Fishing (The) Gazette. London 

Forestry Commission Leaflet London 

Fruit Grower , Fruiterer , Florist and 
Market Gardener. London. 

Fuel Economy Review London 

Gardeners' Chronicle. London. 

Geographical (The) Journal. London. 

Herefordshire County Council. Far¬ 
mers' Bulletin. Hereford. 

Ice and Cold Storage. London. 

Illustrated (The) Official Journal (Pa¬ 
tents). London. 

Implement (The) and Machinery Re¬ 
view. London. * 

India Rubber (The) Journal . London. 

Institute (The) of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Proceedin gs . 
London. 

International Sugar Journal. Altring- 
ham. 
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Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 
Leaflets . Dublin. 

Irish Gardening. Dublin. 

Journal of Agricultural Science. Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Journal (The) of Botany , British and 
Foreign. London. 

Journal (The) of Ecology. Cambridge. 

Journal (The) of Genetics . Cambridge. 

Journal (The) of State Medicine. Lon¬ 
don. 

Journal of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture and Agri¬ 
cultural Record . London. 

Journal of the Chemical Society. 
London 

Journal of the Farmers 7 Club . London. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 
London. 

Journal of the Institute of Slewing. 
London. 

Journal (The) of the Land Agents' 
Society. London. 

Journal of the Manchester Geographi¬ 
cal Society. Manchester. 

Journal of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture London. 

Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society . London. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 
London. 

Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. London. 

Journal (The) of the Textile Institute. 
Manchester. 

Journal of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. London. 

Live Stock Journal. London 

London (The) Gazette. London. 

Mark Lane Express. Agricultural Jour¬ 
nal. London. 

Memoirs and Proceedings of the Man¬ 
chester Literary and Philosophical 
Society Manchester. 

Midland (The) Agricultural and Dairy 
College. Bulletin. Kingston-on-Soar. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries : 
1. Journal of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture — 2. Monthly Agricultural 
Report. — 3. Leaflets . — 4. Monthly 
Weather Report of the Meteorological 
Office. — 5. The Meteorological Maga¬ 
zine — 6 Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries Handbook. Diseases of 
A mmals A cts . London. 

Monthly Circular of Neiv Publications. 
If M Stationery Office London 

Monthly List of Official Publications 
issued by H. M. Stationery Office . 
London. 


Monthly List of Parliamentary Publi¬ 
cations issued by H . M . Stationery 
Office. London. 

National (The) Poultry Journal . Lon¬ 
don. 

Naturalist (The). London. 

Nature . London. 

New (The) Phytologist: a British Bota¬ 
nical Journal. London. 

North British Agriculturist. Edinburgh. 

Palmer’s Index to the Times Newspa¬ 
per. Shepperton-on-Thames. 

Parasitology. Cambridge. 

Perfumery (The) and Essential Oil 
Record. London. 

Practical (The) Engineer. London. 

Proceedings of the R. Agricultural So¬ 
ciety of England. Lonaon. 

Proceedings of the R. Society of Edin¬ 
burgh. Edinburgh. 

Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ 
Record. London. 

Quarterly Journal of Forestry. London. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science. London. 

Quarterly Journal of the R. Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. London. 

Quarterly List of Official Publications . 
Issued by H. M. Stationery Office. 
London. 

Quarterly List of Parliamentary Pu 
blicalions . Issued by H. M. Sta¬ 
tionery Office. London. 

Quarterly Summary and Meteorolo¬ 
gical Readings. Royal Botanic So¬ 
ciety of London. London 

Report. The British Cotton Growing 
Association. Manchester. 

Review (The) of Applied Entomology ; 
Series A : Agricultural; Series B : 
Medical and Veterinary. London. 

Royal Dublin Society : 1. 1 he Econo¬ 
mic Proceedings. — 2. The Scien¬ 
tific Proceedings. Dublin. 

Royal Society. 1. Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. — 2. Proceedings of the R. 
Society. Biological Science. London. 

Royal (The) Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Birds. Report. London. 

Rubber A ge London. 

R k s$ tan I n form a U on an d Review . 
London 

Science A bstracts: Section A: Physics ; 
Section B : Electrical Engineering . 
London. 

Science Progress in the 20th Century. 
London. 

Scottish (The) Farmer. Glasgow. 

Scottish (The) Geographical Magazine • 
Edinburgh. 
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South ( The ) American Journal and 
Brazil and River Plate Mail . London. 

System. The Magazine of Business . 
London. 

Textile (The) Recorder . Manchester 

Times (The). — Educational Supple¬ 
ment — Engineering Supplement. — 
Imperial and Foreign Trade Supple¬ 
ment — Literary Supplement — 
Weekly Edition London. 

Transactions of the R. Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society . Edinburgh. 

Transactions of the Surveyors ' Insti¬ 
tution . London. 

Tropical Life . London. 

Tropical Veterinary Bulletin. London. 

United Empire , The Royal Colonial 
Institute Journal. London. 

University College of North Wales. 
Agricultural Department. Publica¬ 
tions. Bangor. 

University of Cambridge. School of 
Forestry. Bulletin. Cambridge. 

University of Leeds and the York¬ 
shire Council for Agricultural Edu¬ 
cation. Publications. Leeds. 

University of London. County Councils 
Of Kent and Surrey. leaflets of the 
South Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye , Kent. London. 

Utility Poultry Journal. Newport, 

Salop. 

Wine Trade Review. London. 

Yearbook and Register. The National 
Utility Poultry. London. 

Yearbook (The) of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland : A Record of the Work 
done in Science, Literature and Art . 
London. 

Greece 

Annales de l’Observatoire national d’A- 
th&nes. A thanes. 

Fea>pY txov xaL Aacuxov AsXtlov. 
AOrjvai. 

AsXtiov reoipytxov ty}< rstopyixYjC 
ETaipeia£. AOyjvai. 

Economiste (L*) d' Athdnes. Ath&nes. 
Nea (Ta) rea)7rovixa. Mvjvtaiov 
Tecopy^xov FlepioSixov. A 0 rjvai. 

Guatemala. 

Boletin de Agricultura, Industria y 
Comercio de Guatemala. Guatemala. 

Boletin Oficial de la Secretaria de 
Fomento. Guatemala. 

Centro-America. Guatemala. 


Honduras. 

Revista econdmica . Tegucigalpa. 
Hungary. 

Danube (Le) International. Budapest. 

Ungarische Jahrbucher. Berlin. 

India. 

Agricultural (An) Journal of thy. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, B&kar and 
Orissa. Patna. 

Agricultural Journal of India. Calcutta. 

Agricultural Research Institute 3 Pusa. 
Indigo Publication. Pusa. 

Bengal Department of Agriculture : i 
Departmental Records. — 2. Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture , Bul¬ 
letin, Agricultural Series. Calcutta. 

Bulletin of the Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa. Pusa. 

Bulletin of Land Records and Agricul¬ 
ture. Assam. Shillong. 

Bulletin of the Economics Department 
of the University of Allahabad. A 1 
lahabad. 

Burma Department of Agriculture : 

1. Bulletin. Rangoon, Burma. — 

2. Cultivator's Leaflet. Mandalay, 
Burma. 

Central Provinces. Agricultural De¬ 
partment. Bulletin. Nagpur, C. P. 

Department of Agriculture : 1 Bulle¬ 
tin. — 2. Leaflets. Bombay. 

Department oj Agriculture Mysore 
State, General Series Bulletin. Ban¬ 
galore. . 

Forest Bulletin. Department of Reve¬ 
nue and Agriculture . Calcutta. 

Fruit Experiment Station. Bulletin . 
Quetta. 

Indian and Eastern Engineer. Calcutta. 

Indian Engineering. Calcutta. 

Indian (The) Forester. Allahabad. 

Indian (The) Forest Records.'Dehx^.Dun. 

Indian Journal of Economics. Alla¬ 
habad. 

Indian Tea Association Scientific De¬ 
partment Quarterly Journal. Cin- 
namara, Assam. 

Indian Trade Journal. Calcutta. 

Industrial India Bombay & Calcutta. 

Journal (The) of Dairying and Dairy 
Farming in India. Quetta. 

Journal (The) oj Indian Botany. 
Madras. 

Journal of Indian Industries and La¬ 
bour. Calcutta. 

Journal of the Indian Economic Society . 
Bombay. 
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Madras. Central Agricultural Commit- 
tee. Bulletin . Madras. 

Madras Department of Agriculture : 
i. Bulletin. — 2. Leaflets . Madras. 

Madras ( The ) Forest College Magazine. 
Coimbatore, South India. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in India . — Bacteriological 

Series — Botanical Series — Chemi¬ 
cal Series — Entomological Series — 
Veterinary Series. Pusa, Bihar. 

Monthly Accounts relating to the Sea- 
Borne Trade Navigation of British 
India. Calcutta. 

Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving in Indian Mills. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Monthly Weather Review. Calcutta. 

Mysore State Department of Agriculture. 
Bulletin i. Chemical Series. — 2. En¬ 
tomological Series. — 3. Mycological 
Series. Bangalore, Mysore. 

Planter's {The) Chronicle. Bangalore. 

Punjab Department of Agriculture . 
Bulletin. Lahore, Punjab. 

Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture : Bulletin. Agricultural 
Series. Allahabad. 

Wealth {The) of India. Madras. 

Italy and Colonies 

Africa (L') italiana. Bollettino della 
Societd afncana d*Italia. Napoli. 

Agncollorc (L’) del Lazio e dill'Um¬ 
bria. Koma 

Agncoltura ( IL ) coloniale. Firenze 

Agncoltura (L') subalptna. Cuneo. 

Agricoltura [L') toscana. Firenze. 

Allcvamenti Palermo 

Alpe (L').Rivista forestale italiana. Fi¬ 
renze. 

Annah del Commercio. Ministero di 
Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. 
Roma. 

Annah del Consiglio supenore delle 
acque pitbbliche Mmistero det La- 
von pubblieu Roma. 

Annah del Laboratono chimico centra- 
le delle Gabelle. Roma. 

Annali della R. Accademia d'Agri¬ 
coltura di Torino. Torino. 

Annali dellq, R. Stazione chimico- 
agraria spenmentale di Roma. Roma. 

Annah della Societd degli Ingegneri 
e degli ArchiteBi Italiani. Roma. 


Annah dell*Industria e del Commercio . 
Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria 
e Commercio. Roma. 

Annah ( Nuovi ) del Ministero perl'Agri¬ 
coltura. Roma. 

Annali del Museo civico di Storia 
naturale di Genova. Genova. 

Annali del R. Istituto supenore fo¬ 
rest ale nazionale. Firenze. 

Annali del R. Laboratorio autonomo 
di Chi mica agraria di Forli. Forli. 

Annali dell'Ufficio agrario provinciate 
di Bologna and Annali dell'Ufficio 
provinciate di Agricoltura di Bologna. 
Bologna. 

Annah dell'Ufficio cenirale meteor o- 
logico e geodinamico italiano. Mi¬ 
nistero di Agricoltura, Industria e 
Commercio . Roma. 

Annah di Botanica. Roma. 

Annali di Chimica applicata. Roma. 

Anm%li d y l ^ iene . 'Roma. 

Annali d'Ingegneria e d'Architettura. 
Roma. 

Annah di Statistica. Direzione gene¬ 
rate della Statistica e del Lavoro. 
Roma. * 

Annuano agrario. Bologna. 

Annuario bibliografico italiano delle 
Sctenze mediche ed affini . Roma. 

Annuario della R. Accademia dei 
Lmcei. Roma. 

Annuario della R. Stazione bacologica 
di Padova. Padova. 

Annuario della R. Stazione spenmen- 
tale di Caseifcio di Lodi. Lodi. 

Annuario della Stazione sperimentale 
di Risicoltura di Vercelli. Vercelli. 

Annuario del R. Istituto d'Incorag- 
gxamento di Napoli. Napoli. 

Annuario dell'industria cotoniera in 
Italia. Milano. 

Annuario dell' 1 stituzione agraria Dottor 
Andrea Pond. Milano. 

Annuario d'Italia and Annualio gene¬ 
rate d'ltalta. Genova. 

Annuario per le industri chimiche e 
jarmaceutiche. Ministero per VIn¬ 
dustria, il Commercio e il Lavoro. 
Roma. 

Annuario. R. Stazione chimico-agra- 
ria di Torino. Torino. 

Annuario scientifico ed industriale . 
Milano. 

Annuario statistico dell'industria ba¬ 
cologica e serica. Ministero per 
VIndustria, il Commercio e il La¬ 
voro. Roma. 
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Annuario statistico italiano. Direzione 

f enerale della Statistica e del Lavoro . 
loma. 

Apicoltore (L*) moderno. Torino. 
Apicoltura (L*) italiana e L* apicoltore. 
Ancona. 

Archivio di Scienze Biologiche. Napoli. 
Archivio di storia della sctenza. Roma. 
Atti del Comitato naztonale scientiftco . 
tecnico per lo sviluppo e I'incre- 
mento dell* industria italiana. Milano. 
Atti della R. Accademia economical 
agraria dei Georgofili. Firenze. 

Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
Rendiconfi della Ctasse di Scienze 
fisicke, maiemaiiche e naturali. Roma. 
Atti dell*Istituto Botanico delVUmver - 
sitd di Pavia . Milano. 

Bass a Corte. Genova. 

Bollettino agrario. Gorizia 
Bollettino btbliografico delle pubbli- 
cazioni itahanc Roma 
Bollettino degli olt e dei grass/ Milano. 
Bollettino del Consigho provincials 
d*agncoltura. dei Consorzi agrari 
e dell* Istituto provinciate di San 
Mtchele. Trento. 

Bollettino della Biblioteca Mimsten 
per VAgricoltura, per /’ Industria e pa¬ 
il Lavoro e la Prcvidenza sociale. 
Roma. 

Bollettino della Camera agrumana. 
Messina. 

Bollettino della « Cotomera ». Milano. 
Bollettino della Camera di Com mere io e 
industria — Trieste. Trieste 
Bollettino della Fedcrazione Mmera- 
ria italiana. Roma 
Bollettino della proprietd intellettuale. 
Roma. 

Bollettino della Societd geologica ita¬ 
liana. Roma. 

Bollettino della Societd lombarda per 
la pesca e l*acquicoltura . Milano. 
Bollettino dell* Associazione dell* indu¬ 
stria laniera italiana. Biella. 
Bollettino dell* A ssociazione italiana 
delle Industrie dello zucchero e del - 
Valcool. Bologna. 

Bollettino dell*Associazione pro piante 
medicinali ed altre utili. Milano. 
Bollettino dell* Unione delle Cattedre am- 
bulanti d * Agricoltura italiane. Roma. 
Bollettino delle opere moderns straniere 
acquistate dalle Biblioteche governa- 
tive del Regno d*Italia. Roma. 
Bollettino delle sedute dell*Accademia 
Gioenia di Scienze naturali. Catania. 
Bollettino del R. Comitato geologico 
d*Italia. Roma. 


Bollettino del R. Chto botanico di Pa¬ 
lermo. Palermo. 

Bollettino di informazioni delVUMcio 
economico del Mimstero delle Colo- 
nie . Roma. 

Bollettino di legislazione e statistic a 
doganale e commercials. Roma. 

Bollettino di notizie commerciali. Roma. 

Bollettino di sericoltura . Milano. 

Bollettino di studi ed informazioni 
del R. Giardino coloniale di Pa¬ 
lermo. Palermo. 

Bollettino mensile di informazioni e 
notizie della R. Stazione di Patolo - 
gia vegetale e R. Osservatorio fito- 
patologico per la Proinncia di Roma 
e degli Abruzzi. Roma. 

Bollettino scientifico-tecmco Milano. 

Bollettino tecnico pubbheato per cur a 
del R. Istituto scientifico sperimentale 
del tobacco. Scafati (Salerno). 

Bollettino ufficiale del Governo della 
Cirenaica. Bengasi. 

Bollettino ufficiale del Governo della 
Tnpolitania. Tripoli. 

Bollettino ufficiale della Direzione gene - 
7 ale Approvigionamenti e Consumi - 
Roma. 

Bollettino ufficiale della Direzione ge¬ 
nerate del Demanio. Ministero delle 
Finance. Roma. 

BolletUno ufficiale del Ministero delle 
Colonie Roma 

Bollettino ufficiale del Ministero del 
Lav on Pubblici. Roma. 

Bollettino veterinano italiano. Torino. 

Bollettino dell* agricoltura. Milano. 

B 'llettino della R. Societd toscana di 
OrticoUura. Firenze. 

B< llettino della Societd botanica italiana . 
Firenze 

Camera di Conimercio ed Industria , 
Brescia. Process verbali di sedute. 
Brescia. 

Camera di Commercio e Industria , 
Udine. Adunanze Udine 

Camera di Commercio e di Industria, 
Venezia. Sedute pubbhehe. Venezia. 

Circeo ( II ) Roma 

Caseificio (II) moderno. Roma. 

Clinica (La) veterinaria. Milano. 

Coltivatore (II). Casalmonferrato. 

Contadnw (//) della Marca Trensana. 
Treviso. 

Cronaca agricola . Torino. 

Diana. II « Field d*Italia ». Firenze. 

Eco (L*) degli ingegnert e penti agri- 
mensori. Pescia. 

Economia (L*) rurale. Torino. 

Esportazione (L*). Milano. 
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Forestale (II). Roma. 

Forno (II) elettnco. Roma. 

Gazzetta agraria, comtnerciale e indu¬ 
strial. Alessandria. 

Gazzetta chimica ttahana. Roma. 

Gazzetta ufjiciale del Regno d y Italia. 
Roma. 

Geografia (La). Novara. 

Giornale (II) agrario. Bologna. 

Giornale degli allevatori. Catania. 

Giornale degli economisti e Ri vista 
di statistica. Roma 

Giornale del Gcnio civile. Roma. 

Giornale della libreria, della tipografia 
e delle arti e Industrie affinx. Milano. 

Giornale di agncoltura della domenica . 
Piacenza. 

Giornale di chimica industrial ed ap 
plicata. Milano. 

Giornale di geologta pratica. Parma. 

Giornale d'ippologia. Pisa. 

Giornale d'Italia agricolo. Roma. 

Giornale d y Italia for estate. Roma. 

Giornale di medicina veterinaria della 
R. Societd nazionale e Accademia 
veterinaria italiana. Torino. 

Giornale (II) di risicoltura. Vercelli. 

Giornale vinicolo italiano. Casalmon- 
ferrato. 

Illustrazione (U) coloniale. Milano. 

Industria (L 9 ). Milano. 

Industna (L 9 ) ahmentare italiana . 
Napoli. 

Industria (I 9 ) del legno Milano. 

Industria (L 9 ) lattiera e zootecnica. 
Reggio Emilia. 

Industrie (Le) italiane illustrate. Milano. 

Informazioni seriche. Roma. 

Ingegneria (L J ) italiana. Roma. 

Italia (L ') agricola. Piacenza. 

Italia (L 9 ) \)inicola ed agraria. Casal- 
monferrato 

Laboratory o di studi ed esperienze 
sulla seta. Milano. Relazione (annua) 
sulVattivitd del Laboraiono . Milano. 

Libertd (La) economica. Bologna. 

Libn (I) del giorno. Milano. 

Macchma (La) nelVagricoltura. Milano 

Magistrato (JR.) delle Acque. Ufficio 
idrografico. — i. Bollettino biblio- 
grafico. — 2. Relazione annuale del 
Direttore. Venezia. 

Malpighia. Rassegna mensile di bota- 
nica. Catania. 

Metallurgia (La) italiana. Milano. 

Meteorologia (La) pratica . Mon ccassino. 

Metron . Padov a. 

Minerva. Ri vista delle riviste. Roma. 

Miniera (La) italiana. Roma, 


Ministero di Agricoltura* Industria e 
Commercio: i. Bollettino dei Mini- 
steri per VAgricoltura e per l*Indu¬ 
strial il Commercio . SerieA. Roma. 

JDire/ione generale delle Miuiere. Cir- 
colari. Roma. 

Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Direzione 
generale degli affari commerciali. 
Rapporti. Roma. 

Moderno (II) zooiatro. Bologna. 

Monitore (II) tecnico. Milano. 

Natura Milano. 

Naturalista (II) siciliano. Palermo. 

Notizie periodiche di statistica agraria. 
Roma. 

Nuova agricoltura del Lazio. Roma. 

Nuova (La) Notarisia. Modena. 

Nuova Rivista d 9 Industria e Commercio. 
Roma. 

Nuovi Annali di agricoltura siciliana. 
Palermo. 

Nuovo (II) Ercolani. Rivista di medi¬ 
cina veterinaria. Torino. 

Nuovo Giornale botanico italiano. Fi¬ 
renze. 

Orticoltura (£,’) italiana. Torino. 

Propaganda (La) agrtcola. Bari. 

Pubbhcazioni della Stazione agraria 
sperimentale in Bari per lo studio 
delVaridocultura. Bari. 

Rapporti e Monografie coloniali. Mi¬ 
nister o degli Affari Esteri. Roma. 

Rassegna delle Science biologiche. Fi¬ 
renze 

Rassegna miner aria, metallurgies e 
chimica . Roma. 

Redia. Giornale di Entomologia. Fi¬ 
renze 

Relazione c bilancto industnale. A - 
zienda dei Tabacchi. Ministero delle 
Finanze. Direzione Generale delle 
Privative. Roma. 

Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo 
di Scienze e Lettere. Milano 

Rt forma (La) agraria. Parma 

Rivista agraria polesana. Rovigo. 

Rivista (La) agricola. Roma. 

Rivista coloniale. Roma. 

Rivista del freddo. Roma. 

Rivista (La) del Mezzogiorno. Napoli 

Rivista delle Provincie. Roma. 

Rivista di agricoltura. Parma. 

Rivista di Ampelografia. Alba. 

Rivista di Biologia. Roma. 

Rivista internazionale di scienze so - 
ciali e discipline ausiliari. Roma. 

Rivista italiana delle essenze e pro - 
fumi. Milano. 

Rivista italiana di ragioneria. Roma. 

Rivista meteorico-agraria , Roma. 
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Rivista olearia italiana. Roma. 

Rivista di Patologia vegetate. Pavia. 

Rivista pellagrologica italiana. Firenze. 

Sciefitia. Rivista di spienza. Milano. 

Scuola (R.) Superiore di A gricoltura, 
Portici : i. Annali. — 2. Annali della 
Stazione sperimentale per le malattie 
infettive del bestiame. — 3. Bol- 
lettmo del Laboratorio di Zoologia 
generate ed agraria. — 4. Circolari del 
Laboratorio di Entomologia agraria. 
Portici (Napoli). 

Stcilia (La) industrials. Catania. 

Sicurezza (La) e Vigiene delVindustria. 
Milano. 

Sole (II). Milano. 

Stazione (R.) sperimentale di Agrumicol- 
tura e Frutticoliura di Acireale: 
1. Annali . — 2. Bollettino. — 3. Cir- 
colan. Acireale (Catania). 

Staziom (Le) sperimentali agrarie Ita¬ 
lians. Modena. 

Terra (La). Bollettino mens He della Fe- 
derazione italiana dei piccoli pro¬ 
prietary. Pavia. 

Tribuna (La) coloniale. Roma. 

Villa (La) ed it giardino . Roma. 

VillaggfO (II) e 1 Camp?. Milano. 

Vita (La) italiana. Roma. 


Journal of the College of Agriculture , 
Tokyo. 

J ozdshihen sho-kokoku (Bulletin de 
la Station expdnmentale de Fermen¬ 
tation). Tokyo 

KdgyS-Kwagaku zasshi (The Journal 
of Chemical Industry). Tokio. 

Nihon-jdzd-Kyokwai zasshi . (The Ja¬ 
panese Brewery Association Review). 
Tokyo. 

Nippon Kwagaku Kdgyd shinbun. 
(The Nippon Chemical Industrial 
News). Tokyo. 

Sannn I ho (The Journal of the For¬ 
estry Bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture & Commerce). To¬ 
kyo. 

Teikoku Nokwai-ho (Bulletin de la 
SociM imperiale d' Agriculture). To¬ 
kyo. 

J T T GO-Sr,A\ I A. 

Annuaire statistique du Royaume de 
Serbie. Belgrade. 

Gospodarski List. Zagreb 

Jugoslavia Belgrad. 

Latvia 

The Latvian Economist. Riga. 


J Al'AN. 

Annals of the Vhytopathological So¬ 
ciety of Japan. Nishigaliara, To¬ 
kyo. 

Annuaire financier et tconomique du 
Japon. Ministdre des Finances To¬ 
kyo. 

Botanical (The) Magazine. Tokyo. 

Bulletin de VAssociation S6ricicole du 
Japon . Tokyo. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Central Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station m Japan. 
Nishigaliara, Tokyo. 

Bulletin (The) of the Imperial Sencul- 
tural Experiment Station , Japan. To¬ 
kyo. 

Chemical Technology. Tokyo. 

Dai Nippon Sanrin Kwai ho (Bul¬ 
letin de la Societe forestifre du Ja¬ 
pon). Tokyo. 

Dai Nippon Sans ha Kwai ho ( Bulle¬ 
tin de V Association sericicole du 
Japan). Tokyo. 

Financial Annual of Japan. Tokyo. 

Formosan (The) agricultural Revieiv. 
Taihoku. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of 
Japan (Nippon Kwagaku Kwai 
Shi). Tokyo. 


Mauritius.. 

Department of Agriculture : 1. leaflet 
Series. Port-Louis. — Bulletin. 2. Ge¬ 
neral Series. — 3. Scientific Series .— 
4. Statistical Series. Reduit. 

Mexico. 

Anuano estadistico de la Repubhca 
mexicana. Mexico. 

Jaltsctt rural. ( »uadalaj.ir'c Jal. Mex. 

Memortas y Revi%ta de la Sociedad 
Cientifica a Antonio Alzatev, Mexico. 

Revisia (La) agricola. Mexico. 

Netherlands and Colonies 

A per$11 du Commerce et de l* Industrie 
Ministere royal nSerlandais de V Agri¬ 
culture, de VIndustrie et du Com¬ 
merce. Leydc 

A rchief voor de Rubbercultuur in Neder- 
landsch-lndii. Buitenzorg, Java. 

Archief voor de Suikerindustne in 
Nederlandsch-Indii. Soerabaja. 

Bulletin van het Depariement van den 
Landbouw in Suriname. Paramaribo. 

Bulletin du Jardm Botunique. Depart¬ 
ment de VAgriculture , de VIndustrie 
et du Commerce aux Indes Nterlan- 
datses „ Buitenzorg. 
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Bull. Mens, de VOffice permanent de 
l* Inst if ut International de Statistique. 
],a Haye 

Cere alia Rotterdam. 

Cultura. Wageningen. 

Deli Proefstation : i. Bulletin van het 
Deli Proef station. — 2. Mededee- 
lingen van het Deli Proefstation to 
Medan. Medan, Sumatra. 

Dutch (The) East Indian Archipe¬ 
lago. Buitenzorg 

Economise he Verslagen van de Neder- 
landsche Diplomatieke en Consulaire 
Ambtenaren (Supplement aux Han- 
delsbenchten) . 's Gravenhage. 

Genetica. Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor 
Erfelijkheids - en A fstammingsleer. 

's Gravenhage. 

Handelsberichten. 's-Gravenhage. 

Holland's East India. Buitenzorg. 

Hutles et Gvaisses. Amsterdam. 

Indische (De) Mercuur. Amsterdam 

Jaarboek van het Departement van 
Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel in 
Nederlandsch Indie. Batavia. 

Jaarverslag van het Proefstat. voor 
de Java SuikerIndustrie . Soerabaia. 

Java. Departement van Landbouw, Nij¬ 
verheid en Handel . Batavia. 

1. Mededeelingen mtgaande van het 
Departement van Landbouiv, Batavia. 

2. Mededeelingen van het algemeen 
Proefstation i>oor den Landbouw. Bui¬ 
tenzorg. 

3. Mededeelingen van het agricultuur 
chemisch Laboratorium. Buitenzorg. 

4. Mededeelingen uit den Cultuur- 
tuin. Buitenzorg. 

5. Mededeelingen van het Kina 
Proefstation. Buitenzorg. 

6. Mededeelingen van het Laborato¬ 
rium voor Agrogeologie en Grondon- 
derzoek. Buitenzorg. 

7. Mededeelingen van het Laborato¬ 
rium voor Plantenziekten, Buitenzorg. 

8 . Mededeelingen van het Proefst. 
voor het Boschwezen. Buitenzorg. 

9. Mededeelingen van het Proef¬ 
station voor Rijst c. a. Buitenzorg. 

10. Mededeelingen van het Proef¬ 
station voor Tabak. Buitenzorg. 

it. Mededeelingen van het Proef¬ 
station voor The. Buitenzorg. 

12. Korte Benchten voor Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel. Mededeelingen 
van het Statistich Bureau Buitenzorg. 

13. Korte Benchten utgaande 
van den Landboouwvorlichtmgsdients 
van het Department van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel. Selectie en 


Zaadtuin te Buitenzorg. Buitenzorg. 

14 Mededeelingen van het Sta- 
tistisch Bureau. Buitenzorg. 

15. Veeartsenijkundige Mededeel¬ 
ingen. Buitenzorg. 

Maandschrift van den Nederlandsch. 
Maatschappij voorTuinbouw en Plant- 
kunde. Leiden. 

Mededeelingen van de Landbouwhoo- 
geschool en van de daaraan verbon 
den Instituten. Wageningen. 

Mededeelingen van de Rijks Hoogere 
Land- Tuin- en Boschbouwschool en 
van de daaraan Verbonden Instituten. 
Wageningen. 

Mededeelingen van het algeemen Proef¬ 
station der Avros: 1. Algemeene Se¬ 
ne. — 2. Rubber Serie. Medan. 

Mededeelingen van het Besoekish Proef¬ 
station : 1. Algeemeene Serie. — 

2. Rubbersene. Djember, Java. 

Mededeelingen van h^t Proefstation voo- 
Vorstenlandsche Tabak. Klaten, Soer 
rakarta, Java. 

Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor Melkhv- 
giene. Amsterdam 

Nederlandsch Weekblad voor Zuievel- 
reiding en Veeteelt. Doetinchen. 

NijhofJs Index op de nederl. Periodi- 
ken van algemeenen Inhoud.’s-Gra.- 
venhage. 

Octrooischnften van het Octrooiraad 
Nederland. s-Gravenhage. 

Olien , Vetten en Olienzaden. Amsterdam. 

Paard (Het). ’s-Gravenhage. 

Phytopathologisch J .aboratorium Wil¬ 
lie Commelin Scholten : 1. Vlugblad. 
— 2. Mededeelingen. Amsterdam. 

Repertonum op de Ncderlandsche Tijd- 
schritten en Voornaaniste Dagbladen. 
Don Haag 

Tectona Boschbouwkundig Tijdschrift . 
Buitenzorg. 

Teysmannia. Batavia. 

Thee (De). Buitenzorg. 

Tijdschrift over Plantenziekten. Wa- 
geningen 

Tijdschrift voor Diergen&eskunde. 
's-Gravenhage. 

Tijdschrift voor economische Geogra¬ 
phic. 's-Gravenhage. 

Tijdschrift der nederl. Heidemaatschap- 
pij. Arnhem. 

Treubia. Recueil de Travaux zoologi- 
queSy hydrobiologiques et oceano- 
graphiques . Buitenzorg. 

Veldbode \De). Maastricht. 

Verkort meteorologisch Jaarboek. Kon . 
Nederlandsch Meteor ologisch Ins- 
tituut. Utrecht. 
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Verslagen van Landbouwkundige On- 
derzoekingen der Rjkslandbouw-proef- 
stations . 's-Gravenhage. 

Verslagen en Mededeelingen van de 
Direclie van den Landbouw. *s-Gra- 
venhage. 

West-JndiB. Paramaribo. 

New Zealand. 

Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture of New Zealand. Well¬ 
ington. 

New {The) Zealand Journal of Agricul¬ 
ture, Wellington. 

New {The) Zealand Journal of Science 
and Fechnologv. Wellington. 

New Zealand Official Yearbook. Well¬ 
ington. 

Norway. 

Berctmng fra Rowings f or s ok s station en 
ved Landbrukshoiskolev . Kristiania. 

Beretning fra Borings- forsokene ved 
Norges Landbrukshoiskote. Kristia¬ 
nia. 

Beretning fra Statens Fnrsoksgaard 
paa Hedemctrken . Kristiania. 

Beretning om Hedemarkens A mts For- 
soksstations vuk^omhet. Kristiania. 

Beretning om Norges Landbrukshoi - 
skoles ouksomhet. Kristiania. 

Beretning om skadeinsektet of plan - 
tesygdommer i land- og havebruket. 
Kristiania. 

Beretning om Statens kemiske Kon- 
trollstations og Frokontrolanstalts i 
Kristiania virksornhet. Kristiania. 

Beretning om Veterinaervaesenet og 
K'jedkontrollen i Norge . Kristiania. 

Beretninger om Amternes okonomiske 
Txlstand. Kristiania. 

Landmandsforbundet. Kristiania. 

Meddelelser fra det Nor she Mvrselskap. 
Kristiania. 

Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Central- 
bvraa . Kristiania. 

Norges IJtenrikshandel . Kristiania. 

Norsk Jaeger og Fisker Forenings 
Tidskrift . Kristiania. 

Norsk Pnsttaenae. Kristiania. 

Norsk Veterinaer-Tidsskrift . Kristia- 
nia. 

Samvirke. Kristiania. 

Tidsskrift for det norske Landbruk. 
Kristiania. 

Ugeskrift for Landbruk Kristiania. 


Otoman Bmpire. 

British {The) Chamber of Commerce of 
Turkey and the Balkan States. — 
Monthly 1 rade Journal. Galata, 
Costan tinople. 

Hachaklai. Or the Palestinian Agricul¬ 
turist. Jaffa (Palestina). 

Paraguay. 

Anuano estadistico. Repubhca del Pa¬ 
raguay. Asunci6n. 

Bolelin de la JHveccion de Tierras y 
Colomas. Asuncidn. Re vista del 
Comercio Asuncion 

Diario oftcial de la Repubhca del Pa¬ 
raguay. Asuncion. 

Revista del Comercio Asunci6n. 

Rev'sta de la Fscuela de Comercio. Asun- 
ci6n. 

Peru. 

Boletln del M mister 10 de Fomento . 
Lima. 

Philippines. 

Philippine {The) Agricultural Review. 
Manila 

Philippine {The) Agriculturist. Los 
Banos. 

Philippine {The) Journal of Science . 
Poland. 

Dziennik Urzedowy Ministerstwa Rol - 
nictwa x Dobr Pdnstwowych Rzeczy- 
pospohtei Polskie'j. Warszawa. 

Dziennik Urzedowy Ministerstwa Rol- 
nictwa i Dnbr Panstwowvch Rzeczv- 
pospolitej Polskiej . Dodatek : Obwics- 
zenia Pubhczne. Warszawa. 

Misieczenik Ogvodmczy {Revue hor - 
ticole mcnsuclle) Lwow 

Vinbus Umtis. Men sue/ consacre aux 
probUmes econonnques de* fLtats 
de PEurope centrale ct o? icntale. Var- 
sovie. 

Porto-K ico. 

Agricultural Experiment Station , Por- 
tonco: Mayaguez: i. Bulletin . 
— 2. Circulars. — 3. Estacidn 
Experimental Agricola, Boletin . — 

4. Est. Exp. Agr. Circulates. — 

5. Annual Report. 

Rio Piedras: Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Labour , Insular Exp. 
Sta. : 1. Bulletin. — 2 Annual 
Report. 
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Government of Porto Rico. Hoard of 
Commissioners of Agriculture: I. Bul¬ 
letin .—2. Circulars. Rio Piedras, P.R 

Journal (The) of the Department of 
Agriculture of Porto Rico. Rio Pie- 
dr as. P. R. 

Revista de Agricultura de Puerto Rico . 
San Juan, P. R. 

PORTUGAL AND COLONIES. 

Annuano da Universidade de Coim¬ 
bra. Coimbra. 

Annuano dos Services florestaes e 
aquicolas. Boletim da Dtrec$ao Ge- 
ral da Agricultura. Mimsterio do 
Fomento. Lisboa. 

Annuario estadistico de Portugal. Mi¬ 
nister to das Fmangas. Lisboa. 

Boletim da AssociaQdo central de Agri¬ 
cultura portuguesa. Lisboa. 

Boletim da Direc$do Geral da Agricul¬ 
tura. Mimsterio de Fomento. Lisboa. 

Boletim de Agricultura. Louren90 Mar¬ 
ques, Mozambique. 

Boletim de Agricultura, Pecuana e 
Fomento. I«oanda. 

Boletim de Comercio, Agricultura e 
Fomento da Provmcia de* Timor. 
Dili, Timor 

Boletim do Fomento. Nova Goa. 

Boletim do Mimsterio da Agricultura 
Lisboa. 

Bulletin de la SocidtS portuguaise des 
Sciences nalurelles. Lisbonne. 

Broteria: Sene botamca — Serie de Vul- 
ganzagCio scientifca — Serie zoolo- 
gica. Braga 

Diario do Governo et Apendice do Diario 
do Governo : Boletim de Propiedade 
industrial. Lisboa. 

Economista (O) portuguez. Lisboa. 

Jornal de Sciencias matematicas, f isicas 
e naturals. Lisboa. 

Revista agronomica. Lisboa. 

Revista colonial. Lisboa. 

Revista da Facultade de Direito da Uni¬ 
versidade de Lisboa. Lisboa. 

Rumania. 

Annarul Societdtei centrale agricole a 
propnetanlor si cultivator ilor dm 
Romdma. Bucure^ti. 

Annarul Statistic al Romdniei. Bucu- 
re$ti. 

Analele statistice economice. Bucu- 
resti. 

Besarabia agvicola Chisinau. 

Buletinu? agriculturii. Bucure§ti. 

Buletmul Culturn Tutunului. Bucuresti. 


Buletinul statistic al Romaniet. Bucu* 
re§ti. 

Correspondance economique. Boucarest* 

Viata agricola. Bucuresti. 

San Salvador. 

Anuario. Direccidn general de Estadis- 
tica y Observatorio nacional. Repti- 
bhea de El Salvador . San Salvador* 

Boletin del Mimsterio de Relaciones 
exteriores. San Salvador. 

Boletin de Agricultura , y Fomento . San 
Salvador. 

Boletin del Consejo superior de Salu- 
bndad. San Salvador. 

Boletin popular de la Direccidn gene¬ 
ral de Agricultura e Industrial de 
El Salvador. San Salvador. 

Revista de Agricultura tropical. San 
Salvador 

South Apric v. 

Annual Report. Division of Entomo¬ 
logy. Pretoria. 

Department of Agriculture: 1 Bulletin. 
— 2. Journal. — - s Crop Report .— 
Publications. — ^ Science Bulle¬ 
tin. Pretoria 

Farmers' (The) Weekly : Bloemfontein. 

Landbouw-Weekblad {Die). Bloemfon¬ 
tein. 

National Botanic Gardens Economic 
Bulletin. Kirstenboscli. 

South African Farmers' Advocate , 
Bloemfontein. 

South African Journal of Industries. 
Pretoria. 

South (The) African Journal of Science. 
Cape Town. 

Sun and Agricultural Journal of South 
1 frica J ohannesburg. 

Union (The) of South Africa Govern¬ 
ment Gazette. Pretoria. 

Year Book (Official) of the Union of 
South Africa. Pretoria. 


Agricultura. Barcelona. 

Anuario del Observatorio central me- 
teoroldgico. Madrid. 

Anuario estadistico de Espana. Madrid. 

Agricultura (La) national. Madrid* 

Boletin arrocero Valencia. 

Boletin de Agricultura ticnica y econd- 
mica (Direccidn general de Agricul¬ 
tura, Minas y Montes). Madrid. 

Boletin de Informacidn de la Estacidn 
sertcicola . Puerto de Santa Maria* 
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Boletin de la Asociacidn de Agricultores 
de Espana . Madrid. 

Boletin de la Junta central de Coloni- 
zacidn y Repoblacidn interior. Ma¬ 
drid. 

Boletin de la Real Academia de Cien- 
ctas r Aries de Barcelona. Barce¬ 
lona. 

Boletin de la Real Sociedad Espanola 
de Historia natural. Madrid. 

Boletin de la Real Sociedad Geo- 
grdftca y Revista de Geografia colo¬ 
nial y mercantile Madrid. 

Boletin de las Cdmaras de Comercio , 
Industria y Navegacidn y de las 
Cdmaras agricolas . Madrid. 

Boletin del Museo pedagogico de Cten- 
das naturales. Barcelona. 

Boletin oficial de la Direccion general 
de Comercio e Industria Madrid 

Boletin oficial de Minas y Metalurgia . 
(Mmisteno de Fomento), Madrid. 

Boletin oficial de la Real Sociedad 
espaiiola de los Amigos del Arbol. 
Madrid. 

Boletin trnnestral de la Estacion cen¬ 
tral de Ensayo dc Sew t lias La 

Moncloa, Madrid 

Bulleti del Museo Social. Barcelona. 

Cataluna textil. Barcelona. 

Cultivador (El) moderno. Barcelona. 

Espana forestal. Madrid. 

Hojas divulgadoras (Mmistevio de Fo¬ 
mento , Dtreccidn general de Agricul¬ 
tural Minas y Montes). Madrid. 

Ibirica. Tortosa. 

Industria (La) pecuana. Madrid. 

Industria (La) quimica. Barcelona. 

Informacion (La) agricola. Madrid. 

Mercados (Los). Valencia. 

ResHmenes mensuales de la Estadistica 
del Comercio exterior de Espana . 
Madrid. 

Revista industrial y financier a Madrid. 

Revista del Instituto agricola Cataldn de 
S. Isidro. Barcelona. 

Revista de la R. Academia de ciencias 
exactas fisicas y naturales de Ma¬ 
drid. Madrid. 

Revista de Montes. Madrid. 

Revista (La) vinicola y de Agricultural 
Zaragoza. 

Vinicultura (La) espanola. Madrid. 

SWEDEN". 

Archiv fdr Botanih. Stockholm. 

Archiv fdr Kemi f Mineralogi och Geo* 
logi. Stockholm. 


Arsberdttelse. Hydrografiska Byrdn. 
Stockholm. 

Arsbok (Statistisk) for Sverige Kungl . 
Statistiska Centralbyrdn. Stockholm. 

Centralanstalten for „ forsoksvdsendet 
pa jordbruks-amrddet Flygblaa. Sto¬ 
ckholm. 

Centralanstalten for f orsoksvasendet 
pd jordbruksomradet, Entomologiska 
Afdelningen. Uppsala. 

Fatabuven. Stockholm. 

Geograhska Annaler. Stockholm. 

Jdnkdpings Ldns Hushallnmgssalhkaps 
Handlmgar och Tidsknft. Jonko- 
ping. 

Kalmar Ldns Sodra Kungl. Hushall- 
nmgssdllskaps Penodiska Sknft. 
Kalmar. 

Kommersiella Meddelanden. Stock- 
holni. 

Kungl Landtbruks-Akademiens Hand- 
lingar och Tidskrift. Stockholm. 

Landtmannen. Tidskrift for Landtmdn. 
Stockholm. 

Malmohus Ldns Hushallnmgssals- 

kjaps Kwartalssknft Malmo. 

Mdnadsdversikt over odderlek och 
vattentillgdng. Statens Meteorolo- 
gisk-Hydrografiska Anstalt. Stock¬ 
holm. 

Neberborden i Svenge (Statens Me¬ 
teor ologtsk — Hydrografiska Anstalt). 
Stockholm. 

Patenter. Besknvnmg offentliggford av 
Kungl. Pate nt-och Regi strc rings- 

verkei. Stockholm. 

Skandfnavisk Vetermar-Tidskrift. Ex- 
peri mentalfaltet (Stockholm'' 

Skogen. Stockholm. 

Skogsvdrds - Foreningens Tidskrift. 
Stockholm. 

Svenska Landtmdnnens Fdreningsblad. 
Malmo 

Svenska Mos skulturforeningens Tid¬ 
skrift. Jonkoping. 

Svenska Svmavelsforeningens Tidskrift. 
Stockholm. 

Svenska Vdgforeningens Handlingar. 
Stockholm. 

Svenskt T and. Stockholm. 

Svensk Veterindr tidskrift. Stockholm. 

Sveriges allmdnna landtbrukssdllskaps 
Medlemsblad. Stockholm. 

Sveriges Pomologiska Foremngs Aar- 
skrift Stockholm. 

Sveriges Utsddesfarenings Tidskrift. 
Svalof. 

Tidning for Stockholms Land Hushadll- 
ningssdllskap. Stockholm. 
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Vattenstdnden i Sverige. Statens Meteo¬ 
rologist*- HydrografiskaA nstalt. Stock¬ 
holm. 

Ymer . Stockholm. 

Switzerland. 

Annuaire agricole de la Suisse. Berne. 

Annuaire statistique de la Suisse - 
Jahrbuch der Schweiz. Berne. 

Archives des Sciences physiques et 
naturelles . Gen&ve. 

Bericht des schweizerischen Wirtschafts- 
Archivs in Basel. Basel. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd botanique de Ge- 
nive . Gen&ve. 

Bulletin de la Socidtd Vaudoise de 
Sciences naturelles. Lausanne. 

Bulletin de VAssociation des Marat- 
chers de Gendve. Geneve. 

Bulletin de VOffice vetftr inair e et de la 
Division de V Agriculture. Depar¬ 
tment de V £conomie pubhque. 
Berne. 

Bulletin des Fidgenossischen Gesitnd- 
heitsamtes. Beilage ; Gegen die Tu- 
berkulose. Bern. 

Bulletin du Ddpartement fdddral de 
VAgriculture. Berne. 

Bulletin suisse de Peche et Piscicul¬ 
ture. Neuchatel. 

Emmenlhaler-Blatt e supplemento : 
Sprechsaal /. M ilchwirtsch. Langnau. 

Helvetica Chimica A da. Bale et Gen&ve. 

Jahresbericht der Bermschen Molkerei- 
schule in Rutti-Zollikofen. Zollikofen. 

Journal forestier suisse. Berne. 

Landwiri [Der). Luzern. 

Landwirtschafllichcs Jahrbuch der 
Schweiz. Bern. 

Marques Internationales . Berne. 

Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiete der Le- 
bensmitteluntersuchung und Hygiene. 
Bern. 

Patent-Liste. Bern. 

Propride' (La) industrielle. Berne. 

Rapport annuel du ComiU directeur. de 
V Union suisse des Pay sans et du 
Secretariat des Pay sans suisses. 
Brougg. 

Rapport de la Station viticole et du 
Service phylloxdrique. Ddpartement 
de r Agriculure, de VIndustrie et du 
Commerce. Lausanne. 

Rivista 1 nternazionale di Sanitd pub- 
blica. Ginevra 

Schweizer Archiv fur Tierheilkunde. 
Zurich. 

Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung. Aarau. 


Schweizerische Fischerei-Zeitung. Pf&f- 
fikon, Zurich. 

Schweizerische Handelsstatistik . Bern. 

Schweizerische landwirtschaftliche Zeit - 
schrift. Zurich. 

Schweizerische Milchzeitung. Schaff- 
hausen. 

Schweizerische Obst - und Gartenbau- 
Zeitung. Miinsingen, Bern. 

Schweizerische Wein-Zeitung. Zurich. 

Schweizerische Zeitschrift filr Forst- 
wesen. Bern. 

Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Kleinvieh- 
zucht. Bschlikon. 

Schweizerisches Zentralblatt fur Milch- 
wirtschaft . Bragg. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz. Bern. 

Terre (La) vaudoise. Lausanne. 

Zeitschrift fur schweizerische Statistik 
und Volkswirtschaft. Bern. 

Tunis and French Colonies, 

Annuaire. Association des Anciens 
RUves de VEcole colomale d'Agri¬ 
culture de Tunisie. Tunis. 

Annuaire de la Nouvelle-Calddonte 
et Ddpendances. Noumea. 

Annuaire economique et financier.Protec¬ 
tor at fran^ais au Maroc. Casablanca. 

Annuaire (Grand) General de VAlgd- 
ne, de la Tunisie et du Maroc. Alger. 

Annuaire general de Madagascar et 
Dependances. Tananarive. 

Archives des Instituts Pasteur de VAfri- 
que du Nord. Alger-Tunis. 

Association (/-*). Tunis. 

Bulletin administrate de la Cochinchme . 
Saigon. 

Bulletin administrate du Cambodge . 
Phonom-Penli. 

Bull, administrate du Laos. Vientiane. 

Bull, admmistvati f du Tonkin. Haiphng. 

Bulletin agricole de VAlgdrie-Tunisie- 
Maroc. Alger. 

Bulletin agricole de VInstitut scienti- 
fique de Saigon. Saigon. 

Bulletin comparatif trvmestnel du Mou- 
veme\it commercial et maritime de 
V AlgJrie. Alger. 

Bulletin de la Chambre d f Agriculture 
de la Cochinchine. Saigon. 

Bulletin de la Chambre d*Agriculture de 
Tahiti et de Moorea. Papeete, 

Bulletin de la Direction gindrale de 
VAgriculture, du Commerce et de la 
Colonisation et supplement. Mdmoi- 
res et Documents . Tunis. 

Bulletin de la Socidti d*Histoire naturelle 
de VA fnque du Nord. Alger. 
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Bulletin de la SocidtS d*Horticulture 
de Tunisie. Revue horticole, apicole, 
avicole tunisienne. Tunis. 

Bulletin de la Station agronomique de 
la Guadeloupe . Pointe-a-Pitre, An¬ 
tilles. 

Bulletin de la Station de Recherches 
forestitres du Nord de VA frique. 
Alger. 

Bulletin de Rcnseignentents sur la Situa¬ 
tion economique et politique de V A fri¬ 
que occidental fran^ais*. Dakar. 

Bulletin des Chancres d’Agriculture 
de la Guadeloupe et Dependances. 
Pointe a-Pitre. 

Bulletin dconomique de V Indochine. 
Hanoi. 

Bulletin dconomique du Maroc. Rabat. 

Bulletin dconomique pubhd par les so ins 
du Gouvji nement gdndraL Tananarive. 

Bulletin financier de l’Indochine. Sai¬ 
gon. 

Bulletin opicicl du Govcrnement gene¬ 
ral de VAlg^vie. Alger 

Bulletin officiel du Protector at de la 
Rdpubhque jran^aise au Maroc. Ra¬ 
bat. 

Chamber Consultative Mixte de Com¬ 
merce et d' Agriculture du Cam- 
bodg~. Proods-Verbal. Phnom-Penli 

Chcnc-Lidge ( Le). Bone, Alg£rie. 

Colonisation (La) fran^aise au Maroc. 
Casablanca. 

Feuille de Renseignement de la Direc¬ 
tion de VAgriculture, du Commerce et 
de la Colonisation au Maroc. Rabat. 

Feuille d' Informations commercials de 
la Direction generate de VAgriculture, 
du Commerce et dc la Colonisation 
de Tunisie. Tunis 

Journal dc la Station agronomique de 
la Guadeloupe Pointe-Y-Pitre 

Petit (Le) Colon. Alger 

Revue agricole. Noumea. 

Revue agricole de LA frique du Nord. 
Alger. 

Revue agricole de Vile de la Reunion. 
Saint-Denis. 

Revue agricole et vMrxnaire de Mada¬ 
gascar et Ddpendances. Tananarive. 

Revue horticole de VAlgSrie. Alger. 

Revue indochinoise. Hanoi. 

Revue tunisienne . Tunis. 

Voix (La) des colons. Alger. 

United States. 

Abstracts of Bacteriology . Baltimore, Md. 

Academy of Sciences, Chicago : i. 

' Bullet n — 2. Annual Report . Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 


Agricultural (The) Digest. New York. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Alabama: Auburn: i. Bulletin of 
the Agr. Exp. Sta. of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. — 2. Circu¬ 
lars. — 3. Annual Report. 
Tuskegee: Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute , Exp. Sta 

1. Bulletin. — 2. Farmers* Lea¬ 
flets. — 3. Annual Report. 

Alaska: Sitka: 1. Bulletin. — 2. Cir¬ 
culars. — 3. Annual Report. 
Arizona: Tucson: 1. Bulletin of the 
Agric. Exp. Sta. University of 
Arizona. — 2. Annual Report. 
Arkansas : Fayetteville: 1. Bulletin. 

2. Annual Report. 

California: Berkeley: University of 
California Publications, College of 
Agriculture, Agr. Exp. Sta.: 1. Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Circulars. — 3. Library 
Bulletin. — 4. Annual Report. 
Colorado: Fort Collins: Agric. Exp. 
Sta., Colorado Agricultural College : 

1. Bulletin. — 2. Press Bulletin. — 

3. Annual Report. 

Connecticut : New Haven : 1. Con¬ 
necticut Agric. Exp. Sta. Bulletin. 
— 2. Yale University, Yale Forest 
School, Bulletin. — 3. Annual 
Report. 

Storrs: Storrs Station Bulletin. 
Delaware: Newark : 1. Bulletin of 

the Delaware College Agric. Exp. 
Sta. — 2. Annual Report. 

Florida: Gainesville: 1. Bulletin of 
the Exp. Sta. of Florida at the 
State Agricultural College — 2.A11- 
nual Report. 

Georgia: Experiment Station: 1. Bul¬ 
letin of the Georgia Exp. Sta. State 
College of Agriculture and Mecha¬ 
nic Arts. — 2. Circulars. — 3. An¬ 
nual Report. 

Hawaii : Honolulu : 1. Bulletin. — 

2, Extension Bulletin. — 3. Press 
Bulletin. — 4. Annual Report . — 
Sugar Planters' Station , Bulletin: 
5. Agricultural and Chemical Se¬ 
ries. — 6. Division of Entomo¬ 
logy. — 7. Division of Pathology and 
Physiology. — 8. Special Bulle¬ 
tin, Division of Agriculture and 
Chemistry. 

Idaho : Moscow : 1. Bulletin of the 
Agric. Exp. Sta . University of 
Idaho. — 2. Annual Report 
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Illinois : Urbana : i. Bulletin of Ike 
Agric. Exp. Sta. University of Il¬ 
linois. — 2. Circulars. — 3. Soil 
Report. — Annual Report . 

Springfield : 1. Illinois Farmers* 
Institute , Bulletin. — 2. Stallion 
Registration Board , Bulletin. — 

3. Annual Report. 

Indiana: Lafayette: Purdue Univer¬ 
sity Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. 1. Bulletin. — 2. Circulars. 

3. Annual Report. 

Iowa: Ames: Agric. Exp. Sta., Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 1. Bulletin. — 
2. Press Bulletin. — 3. Research 
Bulletin. — 4. Annual Report. 

Kansas, Manhattan : Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Kansas State Agric. College : 

1. Farm Bulletin .— 2. Technical 
Bulletin. — 3. Circulars. — 4. In¬ 
spection Circulars. — 5. Annual 
Report. 

Kentucky : Lexington : Agric. Exp. 
Sta. of State University .— 1. Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Annual Report. 

Louisiana: Audubon Park, New Or¬ 
leans : Sugar Station Bulletin. 

Baton Rouge : 1. Bulletin. — 

2. Annual Repott . 

Maine : Orono : 1. University of 

Maine y Maine Agric. Exp. Sta., 
Bulletin. — 2. University of Maine , 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
Extension Bulletin. — 3. Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Official Inspection. — 
4 Annual Report. 

Maryland: College Park: 1. The Ma¬ 
ryland State College of Agricul¬ 
ture, Agric. Exp. Sta. Bulletin. — 
2. Agric. College Quarterly. —3. An¬ 
nual Report. 

Massachusetts : Amherst: 1. Bulle¬ 
tin. — 2. Bulletin, Control Series. 
— 3. Meteorological Bulletin. — 

4. Annual Report. 

Michigan : Last Lansing : 1. Bulle¬ 
tin of the Agric. Exp. Sta Michi¬ 
gan State Agric. College — 2 Cir¬ 
culars. — 3. Special Bulletin. — 
4. Technical Bulletin. — 5. An¬ 
nual Report. 

Minnesota : St. Paul: 1. Bulletni of 
the Agr. Exp Sta. University of 
Minnesota. — 2. Annual Report. 

Mississippi : Jackson : 1. Bulletin. — 
2. Circulars. — 3. Annual Rep°vt- 

Missouri : Columbia : 1. Bulletin 

of the Agric. Exp. Sta. U uversity 
of Missouri. — 2. Circular*. 3. 


Research Bulletin. — 4. Annual 
Report . 

Mountain Grave: Fr* *' Hon Bul¬ 
letin . 

Montana: Bozeman: 1. Bulletin of 
the Agric. Exp. Sta. Montana Agric.’ 
College. — 2. Circular. — 3. An¬ 
nual Report. 

Nebraska : Lincoln : 1. The Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska Bulletin of the 
Agric. Exp. Sta . — 2. Press Bul¬ 
letin. — 3. Annual Report. 
Nevada : Reno : 1. Bulletin of the 
Agric. Exp. Sta. University of 
Nevada. — 2. Circulars. — 3. An¬ 
nual Report. 

New Hampshire: Durham: 1. Bul¬ 
letin. — 2 Scientific Contributions. 

— 3. Annual Report. 

New Jersey * New Brunswick : 1. 
Bulletin. — 2. Circulars. — 3. 
Special Bulletin. - Kew Jersey 
State A gricultural < ^. lege Extension 
Bulletin. — 5. Annual Report. 
New Mexico: Las Cruces: 1. College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Bulletin. — 2. Annual Report. 
New York: Geneva: 1. Bulletin .— 

2. Circulars. — 3. Technical Bul¬ 
letin. — 4. Annual Report. 

Ithaca : 1. Home Nature Study 
Course. — 2. Cornell University , 
College of Agriculture, Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Bulletin. —Cornell Station: 

3. Circulars ; 4. Reading-Course for 
Farmers . — 3. Reading-Course for 
Farmers’ Wives. — 6. The Cornell 
Reading-Courses . Lesson c for the 
Farm Home — ' A w York State 
College of Agricuh So, nell Uni- 
versity, Cornell Extension Bulletin. 

— 8. Annual Repoit. 

North Carolina : Ral Igh: 1, Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Press Bulletin. — 3. 
Extension Circulars. — 4. Annual 
Report. 

North Dakota: Agricultural College: 

1. Bulletin. — 2. Annual Report. 
Ohio: Columbus : 1. Agricultural 

College Extension Bulletin. — 2. 
Farmers’ Reading Course. — 3. 
Annual Report. 

Wooster : 1. Bulletin. — 2. Cir¬ 
culars .— 3. Technical Series Bulle¬ 
tin. — 4. Annual Report. 
Oklahoma: Stillwater : Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege , Agric. Exp. Sta.: 1 Bulletin . 

— 2. Annual Report. 
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, Oregon: Corwallis: Oregon Agricul¬ 
tural £ pi lege and Experiment Sta¬ 
tion . Station Bulletin . — 2. 
Circulars . — 3. Division of Horti¬ 
culture Research Bulletin. — 4. An¬ 
nual Report . 

Pennsylvania: Centre Country: State 
Station : 1. Bulletin. — 2. Annual 
Report. 

Rhode Island: Kingston: Agric. Exp. 
Sta. of the Rhode Island State 
College: 1. Bulletin. — 2. Annual 
Report. 

South Carolina : Clemson College: 
South Carolina Agric. Exp Sta. of 
Clemson Agric. College : 1. Bulletin. 

— 2. Annual Report. 

South Dakota: Brookings : 1. Bull¬ 
etin of the Agric. Exp . Sta. South 
Dakota State’s College of Agricul¬ 
ture and Mechanic Arts. — 2 An¬ 
nual Ref 

Tennessee : K oxville * 1. Bulletin 
of the Agric! Exp Sta. University 
Tennessee. — 2. Annual Report. 

Texas : Austin, College Station : 
Ag> iculivvdl and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege of I c iv/s 1. Bulletin. — 

2. Press Bulletin. — 3 L m ulars 
4 Annual Report. 

Austin : Press Bulletin. 

Utah: Logan: Agricultural College 
Exp. Sta : 1. Bulletin. — 2. — Cir¬ 
culars. — 3. Annual Report. 
Virginia : Norfolk : i. Truck Station 
Bulletin. — 2. Annual Repoit. 
Washington: Pulhnann: 1. Agr.Exp. 
Sta. Popular Bulletin. — 2. State 
Agricsdtu ' il College and School of 
Sciences, • letm . — 3 Annual 

Report. 

West Virginia: Morgantown: Agric. 
Exp. Sta^AVesl Virginia Univer¬ 
sity: 1. Bulletin. — 2. Circulars. 

3. Annual Report. 

Wisconsin: Madison: 1. Bulletin of 
the Agric Exp. Sta University of 
Wisconsin. — 2. Circulars of In¬ 

formation. — 3. Research Bulletin . 

— 4. Special Bulletin. — 5. An¬ 
nual Report. 

Wyoming : Laramie : University of 
Wyoming Agric. Exp. Sta. : 1. Bul¬ 
letin. — 2. Annual Report. 
Agricultural Annual Index . New York 
Agricultural {The) Review. Official Bul¬ 
letin of the International Farm Con¬ 
gress. Dry Farming. Kansas City, Mo. 
Agrtcullura {Ed) Moderna. Sacramento, 

Cal. 


Alumni Bulletin of the University of 
Virginia. Charlottesville Va. 
American Agriculturist. Springfield, 
Mass. 

American Bee Journal Hamilton, Ill. 
American {The) Botanist . Joliet. 
American {The) Brewer. New York. 
American {The) Economic Review. Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

American {The) Elevator and Grain 
Trade. Chicago. 

American Exporter New York 
American (The) Fertilizer. Philadel¬ 
phia. 

American Forestry. Washington. 
American Fruit Grower. Chicago. 
American Journal of Botany. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

American (The) Journal of Science. 

New Haven, Conn. 

American Miller. Chicago 
American (The) Naturalist New York. 
American (The) Sugar Bulletin. New 
York. 

Americas (The). New York. 

Annals of the Ahssouri Botanical Gar¬ 
den. Saint Louis, Mo. 

Asia. Journal of the American Asia¬ 
tic Association . New York. 
Banker-Farmer (The). Champaign, Ill. 
Better Farming Association of North 
Dakota. Press Bulletin. Fargo, N. D. 
Bibliographical Contributions from the 
Lloyd Library Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bole tin de la Union Pan-A meric ana 
W ashington. 

Book (The) Review Digest. New York. 
Botanical Abstracts. Baltimore. Md. 
Botanical (The) Gazette. Chicago, Ill. 
Breeder's (The) Ga ctte Chicago. Ill. 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden * 1. Record. — 

2. Leaflets. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Bulletin of the Delaware State Board of 

Agriculture Dover, Del. 

Bulletin of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of Maine Waterville Maine. 
Bulletin of the Lloyd Library * 1. Botany 
Series. — 2. Mycological Series. — 

3. Pharmacy Series. — 4. Reproduc¬ 
tion Senes. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. 
Washington. 

Bulletin of the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture. St. Albans. 

California Cultivator. Los Angeles. 

(San Francisco), Cal. 

Chemical , Color and Oil Record . New 
York. 

Colombian (The) Review. New York. 
Commerce Monthly. New York 
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Commercial Fertilizer. Atlanta, Ca. 

Country (The) Gentleman. Philadelphia. 

Country Life . Garden City, N. Y. 

Creamery (The) and Milk Plant 
Monthly. Chicago. 

Cuba (The) Review. New York. 

Cumulative (The) Book Index. New York. 

Dakota (The) Farmer. Aberdeen, S. D. 

Ecology (continuing The Plant World). 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Economic (The) World. New York. 

Engineering and Mining Journal . 
New York. 

Engineering News Record. New York. 

Entomological News. Philadelphia. 

Evening (The) Post. Cuba. New York. 

Evening (The) Post. i. Foreign Trade 
Review. — 2. Electrical Industries 
Section. — 3. Industries Section : 
— 3. Cotton and Cotton Textiles. — 
4. Tractors. — 5. Steel Industries 
Section. New York. 

Experiment Station Record. Washington. 

Exporters' and Importer's Journal. 
New York. 

Facts about Sugar. New York. 

Farmer's (The) Wife St Paul Minn. 

Farm Implement News. Chicago, Ill. 

Feedmgstuffs. New York. 

Field (The) Illustrated and System on 
the Farm New York. 

Florida (The) Grower. Tampa, FI. 

Florida Quarterly Bulletin of the Agri¬ 
cult. Depart. Tallahassee, FI. 

Genetics. Princeton, N. Y. 

Geographical Review. New York. 

Grain Dealers' Journal. Chicago Ill. 

Hacienda (La). Buffalo. 

Hoard's Dairyman. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

House S' Garden. New York. 

India Rubber World. New York. 

Industrial Arts Index. New York. 

Industrial Management (The Engineer¬ 
ing Magazine). New York. 

Journal of Agricultural Research. 
Washington. 

Journal of Farm Economics. Lancas¬ 
ter. Pa 

Journal (The) of the American Chem¬ 
ical Society. Baston, Pa. 

Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy. Washington. 

Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. Ithaca. 

Journal of the Association of Official 
Agnc. Chemists. Baltimore, Md. 

Journal of Bacteriology. Baltimore, Md. 

Journal of Biological Chemistry. Bal¬ 
timore, Md. 

Journal of Dairy Scimc£.Baltimore,Md. 


Journal of Economic Entomology . Con¬ 
cord, N. H. 

Journal of Entomology and Zoology . 
Claremont, Cal. 

Journal of Experimental Zoology. Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

Journal of Farm Economics. Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Journal of Forestry. Washington 

Journal (The) of General Physiology. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Journal (The) of Geography. Madison. 

Journal (The) of Heredity . Washington. 

Journal (The) of Industrial and En¬ 
gineering Chemistry. Baston, Pa. 

Journal of the New York Botanical 
Garden. New York. 

Journal (The) of Political Economy. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Levant-American Commercial Review. 
Washington. 

Louisiana (The) Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer. New Orleans. 

Massachusetts State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture , Nature Leaflet , Amerst Mass. 

Massachusetts Board of Education , 
Bulletin. Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts (Commonwealth of). Bu¬ 
reau of Statistics: 1. Labor Bulletin. 
— 2. Report on the Public Employment 
Offices. — 3. Report on the Statistics 
of Manufactures . Boston, Mass 

Monthly Bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture. State of California. Sac¬ 
ramento, Cal. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture. Jefferson 
City. Mo. 

Mycologia. Lancaster, Pa. 

Mycological Notes by C. G. Lloyd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National (The) Geographic Magazine. 
Washington. 

National (The) Grange Monthly. West- 
field, Mass. 

Nebraska (The) Farmer. Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevada Bureau of Industry , Agricul¬ 
ture and Irrigation. Bulletin ,. Car- 
son City, Nevada. 

New York State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Bulletin Albany, N. Y. 

New York State Museum Bulletin . 
Botany; Entomology . Albany, N. Y. 

North Carolina State Department of 
Agriculture. Bulletin . Raleigh, N. C. 

North (The) Western Miller . Minnea¬ 
polis. 

Office of the Pathologist and Local U. S. 
Weather Bureau Station for Rogue 
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River Valley : i. Bulletin . — 2. Cir¬ 
culars. — 3. Press Bulletin. Med¬ 
ford, Oregon. 

Official (The) Gazette of the U. S. Pa¬ 
tent Office. Washington, D. C. 

Ohio (The) Department of Agriculture 
Official Bulletin. Columbus, Ohio 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. New 
York. 

Operative (The) Miller. Chicago. 

Pacific Fisherman . Settle. 

Pennsylvania Farmer. Philadelphia. 
Penn. 

Phytopathology. Washington. 

Plant (The) Disease Bulletin. Washing¬ 
ton. 

Political Science Quarterly. New York. 

Potato <The\ Magazine. Chicago 

Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science m the City of New York. N. Y. 

Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Science. Washington. 

Producer (The) Denver, Col. 

Psyche. A Journal of Entomology . 
Forest Hills. Boston. 

Pure Products. New York 

Quarterly (The) Bulletin of the State 
Plant Board of Florida. Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Quarterly (The) Journal of Economics. 
Cambridge, Moss. 

Readers* Guide to Periodical Litera¬ 
ture. White Plains, N. Y. 

Re* tarnation Record Washington 

Refrigerating World. New York. 

Rice Journal and Southern Farmer . 
Crowley, Louisiana. 

Rocky Mountain Husbandman. Great 
Falls, Montana. 

Science Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Scientific American. New York. 

Soil Science. New Brunswick, N. Y. 

Southern (The) Fruit Grower. Chatta¬ 
nooga, Tenn. 

Spice {'The) Mill New York 

State of Minnesota State Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin St Paul. Minn. 

State <>f New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin Trenton. N J. 

Sugar. New York. 

Tea (The) and Coffee Trade Journal . 
New York. 

Tennessee Agriculture Nashville. 

Texas Department of Agriculture. Bul¬ 
letin. Austin, Tex. 

Textile World Journal New York. 

Torreya. Lancaster, Pa 

Transactions of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. Ames, Iowa. 


United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Washington. 1 Bulletin. — 
2. Farmers* Bulletin .— 3. Farmers* 
Bulletin Outlook. — 4. Circulars of 
the Secretary. —5. Department Cir¬ 
culars. — 6 Weekly News Letters 
to Correspondents . — 7. Yearbook .— 

8. Annual Reports. 

Bureau of Animal Industry: r. Bul¬ 
letin — 2. Circulars. — 3. Orders. 

— 4 Amendments to Orders. — * 
5 Cattle. —6. Horses —7. Service 
and Regulatory A nnouncemen ts . — 

8. Publications . 

Bureau of Biological Survey: 1. Bul¬ 
letin — 2. Circulars. — 3. North 
America Fauna. — 4 Service and 
Regulatory Announcements. 

Bureau of Chemistry : 1. Bulletin. 

— 2. Circulars. — 3. Supplements . 

— 4. Service and Regulatory An¬ 
nouncements. 

Bureau of Crop Estimates * Mon¬ 
thly Corp Reporter. 

Bureau of Entomology: 1. Bulletin. 

— 2. Circulars. — 3. Technical Se¬ 
nes Bulletin. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics : Bulle¬ 
tin. Vocational-Educational Series. 
Bureau of Markets : 1. Food Sur¬ 
veys. — 2. Service and Regulatory 
Announcements. — 3 Seed Re¬ 
porter 

Bureau of Plant Industry: 1. Bul¬ 
letin — 2 Circulars. — 3. Crop 
Physiology and Breeding Investi¬ 
gations Bulletin —4. Inventory of 
Seed and Plants Imported by the 
Office ot Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction. — 5 Office of Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction Bul¬ 
letin. — 6. Publications B P. I. 

— 7. Service and Regulatory An¬ 
nouncements. — 8. Western Irri¬ 
gation Agriculture. 

Bureau of Soils: t. Bulletin. — 2. Ad¬ 
vance Sheets Field Operations of 
the Bureau of Soils. — 3. Circulars. 
Bureau of Soils and Bureau of Plant 
Industry Cooperating : Report. 
Bureau of Standards : Bulletin. 
Bureau of Statistics: 1. Bulletin .— 

2. Circulars . 

Division of Publications: i. Circu¬ 
lars. — 2. Monthly List of Public 
cations. — 3. Library Bulletin . 
Federated Horticultural Board: Ser¬ 
vice and Regulatory Announcements . 
Forest Service : 1. Bulletin. — 2. 
Circulars. — 3. Sylvical Leaflets . 
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Insecticide and Fungicide Board: x. 
Service and Regulatory Announce¬ 
ments, — 2. Library: Bibliographi¬ 
cal Contribution. Washington. 
Office of Experiment Stations: i. 
Bulletin. — 2. Bulletin of Exper¬ 
iment Station Work, — 3. Cir¬ 
culars. — 4. Farmers* Institute Lec¬ 
ture, — 5. Publications. 

Office of Markets and Rural Orga¬ 
nization : Service and Regulatory 
A nnouncements. 

Office of Public Roads : 1. Bulletin. 

— 2- Circulars. 
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WEIGHTS. MEASURES AND MONEY OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
WITH THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


i Archine (Russia) 
i Ardeb (Egypt) 
i Ardeb of wheat (Egypt) 

i Ardeb of hulled maize (Egypt) 

i Ardeb of barley (Egypt) 

i Ardeb of undecorticated rice (Egypt) 

i Ardeb of decorticated rice (Egypt) 
i Arpent (Canada) 
i Are [ioo square metres] 

1 Arroba (Brazil) 

i Arroba (Cuba, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru) 
i Arroba (Mexico) 
i Bale of cotton (Brazil) 
i Bale of cotton (United States) 

i » » » > > 

i Bale of cotton (India) 

i Barrel of wheat flour (Canada, United States) 
i Bar, see Millier 
i Bow (Java, Dutch Indies) 
i Bushel (United States) 

1 Bushel of oats (United States) 
i Bushel of oats (Canada) 

x Bushel of wheat and potatoes (United States) 
i Bushel of barley (Canada, United States) 
i Bushel of raw rice (United States) 

i Bushel of rye, hulled maize, linseed (Canada, United Stales) 
i Cadastral arpent (Hungary) 
i Cental (United States) 
i Centiare [io square metres] 
i Centigramme 
i Centilitre 
i Centimetre 
i Ccntistere 

i Centner (Germany, Austria, Denmark) 
i Centner (Sweden) 
i Cho [6o ken] (Japan) 
x Cho (Japan) 

x Crown [ioo heller] (Austria-Hungary) 
i Crown [ioo dre] (Denmark,Norway. Sweden) 
x Cubic centimetre 
x Cubic metre 

x Decagramme [xo grammes] 


27.99961 inches 
5 44435 bushels 
2.95264 cwt. 

2 75580 cwt. 

2.36211 cwt. 

5.72812 cwt. 

3 83813 cwt. 

0.84501 acres 

107 63915 square icet 

33 06951 lbs 
2 5 35841 lbs 
2 5-366 s 7 lbs 

396.83415 lbs 

4 46431 cwt .giosswt.) 
4 26788 cwt (net wt .) 
3.57145 cwt 

1 75001 cwt. 

70.36998 square feet 
o <>6896 bushels 
32 lbs 

34 lbs 

60 lbs 

48 lbs. 

4 s 1 bs 

56 n>v 

1 42 jo 1 acres 
100 lbs 

10 76392 square feet 
o 1543’ grains 
o 0022 gallons 
o 393715 inches 
o 35315 cubic feet 
no.23171 lbh 
93 7*238 lbs. 

119 30327 yards 
2.45068 acres 
io<f at par 

is 1 7 i d at par 

o.0610 2 cubic inches 
1.30795 cubic yards 

0.35275 oz. 



EX 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


i Decalitre [xo litres] 
x Decametre [xo metres] 
i Decare j 1000 square metres] 
x Decastere [io cubic metres] 
x Declare [xo square metres] 
i Deciatine [2 tchetwert] (Russia) 

1 Decigramme 

1 Decilitre 

1 Decimetre 
x Decist ere 

1 Dinar, gold [100 para] (Serbia) 

1 Dollar, gold, $ [100 cents] (United States; 

1 Drachm, gold [xoo lepta] (Greece) 

1 Dz. — Doppelzentner (Germany) 

1 Egyptian kantar (Egypt) 

1 Feddan Masri [24 Kirat Kamel] (Egypt) 

1 Florin, gold, or Gulden [100 cents] (Netherlands) 
1 Franc [100 centimes] (France) 

1 Gallon (United States) 

1 gramme 

1 Hectare [10 000 square metres] 

1 Hectogramme (100 grammes) 

1 Hectolitre [100 litres) 

1 Hectometre (100 metres] 

1 Hectostere [100 cubic metres] 

1 Jarra (Mexico) 

1 Kadastral hold, see Cadastral arpeui 
1 Kin (Japan) 

1 Kokou [10 to] (Japan) 

1 Kokou of oats (Japan) 
x Kokou of cocoons (Japan) 

1 Kokou of wheat and maize (Japan; 

1 Kokou of barley (Japan) 

1 Kokou of naked barley (Japan) 

1 Kokou of rice (Japan) 

1 Kopek (Russia) 
x Kwan (Japan) 

1 I*ei, gold [100 bani] (Rumania) 

1 Eeu [100 statinki] (Bulgaria) 

1 Eira [too centesimi] (Italy) 

1 Eitre 

1 Manzana (Nicaragua, Guatemala) 

1 Mark [100 Pfennige] (Germany) 

1 Mark [too penni] (Finland) 


1 

f 


2.x9976 gallons 
32.80840 feet 
x 195.9862 7 square yards 
13.07951 cubic yards 
xx.95986square yards 
2.69966 acres 
1.54323 grains 
0.022 gallons 
0.0027497 bushels 
3.93701 inches 
3.53146 cubic yards 
9 *%* d at par 
4 a 1 */«• d at par 
9 *7*4 d at par 
220.46341 lbs. 
99.04980 lbs. 

1.03805 acres 
1*7 m /«4 d at par 
9 **/•« d at par 
0.83270 gallons 
0.03527 oz. 

2.47109 acres 
302746 oz 
21-99755 gallons 
2.74967 bushels 
109.36133 yards 
1 30.79505 cubic yards 
7.22642 quarts 


s 

l 


1.32278 lbs. 

1.58726 quarts 
1.55014 cwt. 
82.67268 lbs. 

2.56356 cwt. 

2.06685 cwt. 

2.69428 cwt. 

2.80501 cwt. 

1 */m» farthing at par 
8.26738 lbs. 

9 *7.4 d at par 
9 ”/#4 d at par 
9 *744 d at par 
0.2x998 gallons 
0.0275 bushel 
1.72665 acres 
11 *U d at par 
9 * 7 m d at par 



WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES XI<r 


Maund Factory (India) 

Maund Imperial (India) 

Metre 

Milliare 

Milligramme 

Millilitre 

Millimetre 

Mi Hist ere 

Myriagramme [io ooo grammes) 

Myrialitre [io ooo litres) 

Myriametre [io ooo metres] 

Millier (i ooo ooo grammes] 

Milreis, gold (Brazil) 

Milreis, gold (Portugal) 

Minot (Canada) 

Morgen (Cape of good Hope) 

Muid (Cape of good Hope) 

Oka (Greece) 

Okc (Egypt) 

Peseta, gold [ioo c6ntimos] (Spain) 

Peso, gold [ioo centavos] (Argentina) 

Peso, gold [ioo centavos) (Chili) 

Pic (Egypt) 

Pikul (China > 

Pikul (Japan) 

Poud (Russia) 

Pound, Egyptian, gold [ioo piastres] 

Pound, Turkish, gold [ioo piastres] (Ottoman Empire) 
Pund (Sweden) 

Quintal 

Rouble, gold [ioo kopeks] (Russia) 

Rupee, silvei [16 annas] (British India) 

Square metre 
Stere [i cubic metre] 

Sucre, silver (Ecuador) 

Talari [20 piastres] (Egypt 

To (Japan) 

Ton (metric) 

Verst (Russia) 

Yen, gold [2 fun or 100 sen) (Japan) 

Zentner (Germany) m 


*» 74.6709 lbs. 

«=* 82.28136 lbs. 

= 3.28084 feet 

— 1.07639 square feet 

= 0.01543 grains 

= 0.00022 gallons 

* 0 03937 inches 

=* 61.02361 cubic inches 

~ 22.04634 lbs. 

= - <2 199-75539 gallons 

— 274.96701 bushels 

= 6.21373 miles 

== 19 68426 cwt. 

=- 2 s' 2 **/m d at par 

« 4 s 5 J */u (l at par 

= 1,07306 bushels 

— 211651 acres 

~ 24 gallons 

— 3 bushels 

* ^75579 lbs. 

2 75138 lbs. 

— g 33 /m ti at par 

— 3s 11 3t fu d at par 

— is 5 *7«4 d at par 

— 2 46646 feet 

-- 133 27675 lbs. 

132 27805 lbs 

— 36 11292 lbs. 

— £1.0 6 * 7 m at pai 

= 1S s o 6 7 *« d at pat 

— o 93712 lbs 

= 1.9684 5 cwt. 

2s 1 Vi it at par 

=.- ^4 <> at par 

1 19599 square yards 

— 1 30795 cubic yards 

— is ii s 7 «</ at par 

4s 1 ll fnd at par 

a«. o 49601 bushels 

« 3.96815 gtlions 

a-s 0.08421 tons 

— 1166.644^9 yards 

2s o ”/•«<* at par 
110.2317 r lbs 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

1 - The Effect of a Variation in Milling on the Digestibility oi Wheat Flours. - 

U \NG\\ortiiy. 0 F. awl IIolwls, A L, in Vtncct'dinvs of tht SuLioml Auidi >>n 0/ 
t'Wtc,s <>' the t n:lH Shit* ot America, vol 7 , Yo }, pp 110-12} Washington, April uci 

The shortage in the World’s food-supply in 1917 made the collection 
and correlation oi data concerning human nutntieu ot the outmost import¬ 
ance and many questions were re-examined in the hope of providing ad¬ 
ditional data of value. 

Extensive investigations into the chemical composition, digestibi¬ 
lity and nutritive value of wheat and wheat products have already been 
made by European investigators and in the United States (1). Invest¬ 
igations made by the Office of Home Economics of the V. S, Department 
of Agriculture undertaken with the co-operation of the Maine and Minne¬ 
sota Agricultural Experiment Stations included studies in the digesti¬ 
bility of wheat flours prepared in a variety of milling conditions from 
wheat grown in similar climatic, seasonal and soil conditions. The results 
obtained showed that the protein of white flour (72 % extraction) was 
88.1 % digested ; that of entire wheat flour (85 % extraction) was 81 9 " y 
digested, and that of graham flour (ioo % extraction) was 76.Q %. 

In 1917, the t\ S. Food Administration requested the Office of Home 
Economics to obtain additional data concerning the relative digestibility 

(1) V. S. Department ot Agriculture, Office Expt. Stations Bulletin *5 (m00); 101 (1 >01) ; 
I 2 t» (Mop; (jejop, 15 fl ( 1 *5) 
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of flours representing a series of extractions from the same lot of wheat. 
The flours studied were prepared from the wheat mixture provided to the 
flour-millers by the U. S. Grain Corporation late in 1917 and consisted of 
the following : choice hard spring (largety Marquis), 20 % — spring, 
25 % — velvet chaff, 15 % — slightly smutty spring, 25 % — durum,. 
10 % — Kansas and Oklahoma, 5 %. The milling rates adopted were : 
54-70-85-100 % of wheat or in other words the flours were those known 
in commerce as “ patent ’ standard patent ", “ whole wheat " and “ gra¬ 
ham The digestibility tests were conducted with healthy young men, 
of whom some were accustomed to much and others to comparatively 
little exercise : There were 139 of these tests and the experimental periods 
were fiom 15 to 25 days in length and subdivided and regarded as separate 
and successive three-day experiments. The diet consisted of bread, oran¬ 
ges, sugar with tea or coffee. The following table summarizes the results. 

Summary of Experiments on the Digestibility of Wheat Flours. 
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Thus the maximum of digestibility was shown by the 70 % flour, 
that of the 54 % flour was slightly greater than that of the 85 % flour, 
while the digestibility of the 100 % flour was the lowest. The results 
are in accord with those obtained in earlier experiments. The fat content 
of the diet was equally well digested, digestibility being almost complete, 
except in the case of the 100 % flour, when it reached 93.9 % only. 

The 54 % and 70 % flours did not tend to x>roduce constipation ; 
the 85 % and 100 % flours produced a somewhat freer movement of the 
bowels but no marked laxative effect was noticed. 

2 - The “Bacteriophagous” Microbe o). i>’Ukkrlub. k , m Ln Xatnre, Xi>. 217s, 

]>p. 219-222. Paris, Oct. i, n)2i 

An account, for general use, of the present state of information with 
regard to the bacteriophagus microbe discovered by the Author, who 
makes the following statement : 

(1) Several Studies on the bacteriophagous microbe were analysed m R. April 
No 43*j and R. April 1021, Xo. 399. — Others have appeared in the Comptcs rendus de l*i 
Socute de. JUalo»w, Vol. EXXXlV, 1021, pp. 3. (K. Wollman). — 5 (h Martin) — 275 , 75 o, 
7 *U, 753 , 75 s ) (A Gratia) - 276, 27*, 28o, 745 , 747 , 74$ (J. Bordet and M Ciitoa)—* 339, 
384, 538. 863, <><>H (l*', d’IIereixe) — 467, a 68, 755 (J* Maisin) — 708 (G. Eijava and H. 
Pozkr^kt ) — (P n’UKREr.LE and K. Kmava) — 847 (R. Bruynoche and J. Maisin). (Ed,} 

[1-*] 
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“ The facts observed iu bacillary dysentery are the following 

A sample of the dejecta are taken for each day from the onset of the malady till the end 
of convalescence Each sample is mixed with broth and passed through a Chamberland 
filter: all the microbes which can be seen under the microscope remain in the filter, the 
filtered liquid is clear and remains so indefinitely if preserved asepticallv ; it is apparently 
sterile. 

For the sake of clearness, 1 take a chance example from the notes oil a series of 
experiments 

The case of Victor K.er was tested tluring a period of 30 days, giving 30 samples of 
dejecta filtrate, one for each day 

Thirty tubes of dv »entery bacillus culture 1 are taken and a drop of each of the 10 filtrates 
added to each tube and all the tubes submitted to a temperature of 37 0 C in the stove Al¬ 
ter twelve hours the following results arc reached. 

Tubes j 6, 110 change ; the broth is turbid a- m the case of a normal culture of dy-cntciy 
bacteria 

Tubes 7“perfectly clear 

Tubes 1 «>-*<», turbid a*- tube*'-. j-<» 

lienee a strange phenomenon j - to be noted 111 lubes ;-n the dysentery bacteria June 
been dissolved without leaving a tract* How has this been caused ? It cannot be the drop 
of added filtrate. It is to be concluded that from tlie seventh to the eighteenth day the pa¬ 
tient’s dejecta contained some element which destroys and dissolves the dysentery bacteria 

If wt now enquire whether there is jinv correlation between the state of the patient and 
the presence of the solvent priucipk in the excreta, we see that from the seventh day on¬ 
wards the blood lets disappeared troin the stools and the patient’s condition lias rapidly im¬ 
proved , by the eighteenth day the cure was complete The presence of the solvent prin¬ 
ciple lias been coincident with the cure an investigation of a targe iiunil>er of cases has shown 
that the phenomenon is constant, not only in bacillary dysentery but also in typhoid, fowl 
typhus and even 111 maladies without intestinal symptoms, such a*- herniorrh.urie septi¬ 
caemia ill butf.olocs and bubonic plague 

If the filtrate containing the principle winch dissolves the dysentery bacteria is again 
examined and an infinitesimal quantity ol the culture added instead of u drop - foi exam¬ 
ple a thousand millionth part of a cubic: centime ttv, - after a tew hours the bacilli are as com¬ 
pletely dissolved as with a drop What then is the nature of this bacteriocidal principle 
whose action 1- many thousand lime- mon elfccli\e than any antiseptic, howevci powerful ? 

If a trace of the cultuic of dysentery bacilli which has become eleai a 5 * a result ol the 
action by the liltinie is taken and nitioduccd into a new, very turbid culture of the same 
bacillus, within a tew hours this second culture becomes clcai and all the bacilli are dissolved. 
If a trace of tin- second dissolved culture is introduced into a third, this i* in its turn dissolved 
also and the series can be continued indefinitely , tor example a trace of the oootli dissolved 
culture causes dissolution in the x.moth Ucnce the principle which «Iissolves the bacteiia 
reproduces itselt and develops as a living geim 

If the culture of dysentery bacilli in the limpid state is examined 
under the highest form of microscopic enlargement no microbe is visible. 
The principle which dissolves the bacteria is a microbe of extreme minute¬ 
ness, which escapes the closest filtration and is invisible under the mi¬ 
croscope, an ultra-microbe in a word. These ultra-microbes are enu¬ 
merated in the following manner : 

Ten cubic centimetres of a broth culture rich in dysenteric bacilli 
are taken to which is added the filtrate containing the dissolvent princi¬ 
ple so diluted as to contain one fiftieth thousandth part of a cubic centi- 
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metre of the filtrate ; this is shaken vigorously and immediately a hun¬ 
dredth part of a cubic centimetre is exposed uniformly on the surface of 
a solid tube. After heating in the stove at a temperature of 37 0 C. a layer 
of bacilli will be found on the solid medium, interspersed with 50 small 
circular fields in which the bacilli are dissolved. Each field represents a 
focus for the dissolution of bacilli, that is to say an ultra-microbe originally 
developed. This method of enumeration is the basis of all the experiments 
which have enabled the Author to study the activities of the ultra-microbe 
and to determine its function. 

The result so far obtained ma} T be briefly summarized as follows : 

The principle which dissolves the microbes is an extremely minute 
ultra-microbe : its volume might be regarded as equivalent to that of a 
molecule of albumen. It is named by the Author Barter iophagum intes - 
tinale or more simply “ bacteriophage ” and is itself a dependent parasite 
only able to develop at the expense of living bacteria which it penetrates 
by means of its property of secreting dissolvent principles. It reprodu¬ 
ces itself after penetration into a bacterium ; utilizing for its growth the 
substance dissolved from the bacterium, it forms a colony of 15 to 25 ele¬ 
ments. The bacterium gradually swells, assumes a globular form and then 
bursts, thus liberating the young ultra-microbes, each of which in turn 
becomes parasitic on a fresh bacterium 

There is only a single type of baeteriophagons microbe, which through 
habituation can become parasitic for a very large number of species of 
bacteria, quite possibly for all bacteria Up to the present the Author 
has identified it in parasitic stocks for very different species*— the 
bacilli of dysentery, typhoid fever, plague and staphylococcus to name 
only typical bacteria of human diseases. The faculty possessed by the 
bacteriophagous microbe of becoming parasitic for different species of 
bacteria corresponds precisely with the acquisition of a " virulence " 
which can be enhanced or diminished in vitro . 

The normal habitat of the bacteriophagous microbe is the intestine 
and the Author lias found it in the contents of the intestine of all the 
health}" animals he has examined both vertebrate and invertebrate. Here it 
lives at the expense of the normal bacteria to be found in the host When 
a strange bacterium is introduced into the intestine, the bacteriophagous 
microbe becomes habituated more or less rapidly according to conditions 
and becomes parasitical for the invading germ. If this germ is pathogenic, 
the fate of the individual attacked depends upon the rapidity with which 
the bacteriophagous microbe becomes habituated. If habituation is im¬ 
mediate, the disease aborts before producing any morbid symptom, if 
delayed, the disease declares itself and the period of delar 7 determine,s the 
duration of the illness. Convalevscence begins only at the moment when 
the bacteriophagous microbe gets the mastery of the bacterium and if 
habituation does not take place at all the victim succumbs. 

The question arises why is habituation sometimes retarded or check¬ 
ed. The answer is that environment exercices an influence upon the 
struggle favourable to one or other of the contending germs. For exam- 
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pie the bacteriophagous ultra-microbe is more sensitive than the bacteria 
to the reaction of the environment ; it cannot resist a degree of alkalinity 
or acidity which the bacteria can withstand with practical impunity. 
There is also another element, primordial in character, which gives the 
other side of the question. The bacteriophagous microbe is capable of 
assuming the quality of ** virulence ” as against a bacterium, but the 
bacterium when attacked does not remain passive but defends itself and 
can acquire immunity. The stages of the struggle betwen the bacterio¬ 
phagous microbe and the bacterium are precisely similar to the stages 
of the struggle between the bacterium and the higher organism on which 
it is parasitic. The disease bacterium secretes a toxin which acts upon 
the cells of the infected subject, which replies by developing an antitoxin. 
The bacteriophagous microbe secretes a dissolvent diastase, or lysine 
which acts upon the bacterium, which replies by developing an antily¬ 
sine ; thus there is merely a descent in the .scale of the contending entities. 

Protection by the bacteriophagous microbe is not confined to affec¬ 
tions of the intestine ; the ultramicrobe can also enter the circulatory sys¬ 
tem and function at any point in the organism For example the author 
in cases of convalescents has succeeded in isolating and making cultures 
of bacteriophagous microbe stocks which dissolve the bacillus of bulio¬ 
nic pi ague. 

Briefly the histoiy of a case of infectious disease is a reflection of the 
process of the struggle which takes place in the organism between a disease 
bacterium and the bacteriophagous ultra -microbe. 

But this is not all : every convalescent from a contagious disease 
carries in the intestine bacteriophagou.. ultramicrobes working against 
the disease bacterium, and distributes them witli his excreta. He can 
thus “ infect '* his neighbours and immunity is as contagious as the di¬ 
sease itself The author has frequently discovered that at the end of an 
epidemic all susceptible subjects who have escaped the contagion carry 
iu the intestine the bacteriophagous microbe m the active state and in 
this way the idea of “ contamination by the bacteiiopliagous microbe 
has been brought home to him. 

Thus the historv of an epidemic is in the final analysis the history 
of a struggle between two active forces : the disease microbe, which at the 
beginning develops freely, and the bacteriophagous microbe whose viru¬ 
lence against the bacteiium increases in the case of patients where condit¬ 
ions are favourable. Such patients recover, distribute the bacteriophag¬ 
ous microbe in active condition and the epidemic conies to an end when 
all susceptible individuals give it shelter in their organism, lhese facts 
have been demonstrated by studies of different forms of animal distem¬ 
pers such as fowl typhus, hemorragliic septicaemia of buffaloes and lat- 
plague : the two last diseases were investigated in the bar Hast. 

Hence a new fact emerges i antimicrobian immunity is heterologous 
in the susceptible animal ; the defence of the organism is secured by an 
ultra-microbe, parasitical upon the bacteria. 

But as has been seen this ultra -microbe can be cultivated in vitro 
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and it is therefore possible to obtain as many cultures as may be required. 
If the observations made are in fact accurate and a susceptible animal is 
assured of immunity from the moment when the bacteriophagous ultra¬ 
microbe becomes habituated to parasitism upon the disease-producing 
microbe which is trying to invade the organism, it ought to be possible 
to reproduce the phenomenon at will. In this case it will merely be ne¬ 
cessary to introduce into the susceptible organism a culture of the bacte¬ 
riophagous microbe which has become virulent for any particular bacte¬ 
rium to cause the organism to become immediately proof against the 
disease which it causes. 

Experiments made in fowl typhus and hemorraghic septicaemia 
of buffaloes have in fact established this principle, for they have shown 
that ,— 

a) in epidemic conditions a single injection of a minimum quantity 
of a culture of the bacteriophagous microbe active in relation to a given 
bacterium produced immunity from the disease caused by it from the 
moment of the injection. 

h) in non epidemic conditions immunity was acquired only after 
an incubation period varying according to the dose injected. In the case 
of hemorraghic septicaemia in the buffalo immunity is attained after 
twenty day* with a dose of a quarter of a cubic centimetre. After the in¬ 
jection of a single drop a buffalo weighing 250 kg. became immune in 
four days. 

Experiments in connection with the curative properties of the ultra- 
microbe have also been made on similar lines in 100 cases of fowl-typlius 
and later in 7 cases of human bacillary dysentery. These have proved 
that the injection or ingestion of a minimum quantity of a culture of the 
bacteriophagous microbe, developed at the expense of the disease-causing 
bacterium, checks the progress of the disease at once, provided of course, 
that it is introduced at a time sufficiently near to its first onset to secure 
that the organic lesions are not of themselves severe enough to bring 
about a fatal issue, for the function of the bacteriophagous microbe is con¬ 
fined to the destruction of the bacteria. It has been noted above that 
at the end of an epidemic all the susceptible individuals who have escaped 
contagion are carriers of the bacteriophagous microbe destructive to the 
bacterium which causes the disease. This conception makes it possible 
to consider the possibilit}' of a collective protection. It would seem that 
this purpose would be fulfilled by diffusing in the drinking water cultures 
of the bacteriophagous microbe in a state of activity, there being ample 
experience to shew that it is absolutely harmless for all living beings. 

In this way it could be made certain that the bacteriophagous microbe 
destructive of the cause of the epidemic would be present in the organism 
of all susceptible individuals during the whole of the critical period. 

What light is thrown on the phenomenon of phagocytosis by these 
new facts ? 

A study of the phenomena of protection must deal with three differ¬ 
ent conditions of the subject : 
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1) The animal naturally resistant. 

2 ) The susceptible animal that has acquired immunity either 
naturally following on an attack, or experimentally following a vaccine 
treatment. 

The above are the two conditions which have been considered by 
MeTCHNIKOFF and his fellow workers. They have recognized that pro¬ 
tection in these two cases is secured by phagocytosis. It still remains 
necessary to consider the means of protection for :— 

3) The susceptible animal that does not, or does not as yet, enjoy 
immunity. 

The two following questions require to be answered. 

Susceptible animals exposed to contagion do not in all cases contract 
the disease . what are the means of protection possessed by those which 
escape ? 

Ail animal attacked by a contagious disease of bacterial origin is cured 
and thus obtains protection : what are its means of protection between 
the onset of the malady and the moment when this immunity is estab¬ 
lished ? In fact why does the cure take place ' 

Experiments upon the bacteriophagous microbe suggest the answer 
to these questions. 

The heterologous immunity produced by the bacteriophagous mi¬ 
crobe does not take the place of the homologous cellular immunity, for it 
functions at a time when the latter is not active ; the first is dominant 
in the susceptible animal, the second in the resistant. 

, - New Institutes for Agricultural Experiment in Italy. — Strinohtk. v., in 

AtLi della H Acca&nua dei Series V, vul. XVIII, N° 2, pp. 64-82. Flo¬ 

rence, April 1021 (1). 

An account oi the establishment during recent years of Institutes 
ho Agricultural Experiment, founded by various Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions and placed under the geueial supervision of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture . 

The “ Stazioue agraria sperimentale " at Ban has been at work since 
loiq : its main objectives are as follows . 

a) The scientific study of the special problems of Agriculture in 
Southern Italy with particular reference to the application of physics, 
chemistry and biology thereto 

b) Methods of protecting crops from vegetable and animal pests. 

c) The publication of practical information concerning crops and 
agricultural industries of special interest in Apulia. 

The State, Province, Municipality and Chamber of Commerce of Bari 
all contribute to the maintenance of the Institute with a total annual con- 
tiibution of 93000 lire. The local authorities provided the building and 
site ; in addition the Ministry of Agriculture made a grant of 640 000 lire 
for initial capital expenses. 


(1) See K. Oct-Dec. 1919, No. 1074 (Ed). 
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The “ Istituto sperimentale di meccanica agraria ” at Milan was opened 
on J une io, 1920 ; its chief duties, which are both agricultural and industrial, 
are the following : 

a) To carry out studies and trials of machines and machine-plant 
used in agriculture, agricultural industries, soil improvement and irriga¬ 
tion either at the instigation of the Government or other Public Admin¬ 
istrative Bodies, the request of manufacturers, etc., or on the direct 
initiative of the Institute. 

/;) The preparation of tests and the collection and coordination of 
essential elements in trials for juries at Competitions and Exhibitions of 
agricultural machinery. 

c) Laboratory and open air research work leading to conclusions 
likely to be of assistance in the scientific and technical development of 
machines and machine-plants for agricultural industries. 

d ) The coordination of the work of the Institute with results ob¬ 
tained in similar institutions in other countries, by juries at Competitions 
and Exhibitions and bj^ specialists, with reports thereon to the competent 
Ministries and to Institutions and other bodies interested. 

c) To give technical advice with regard to machines, plant and agri¬ 
cultural industries. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has made a grant of 100 000 lire for in¬ 
itial capital expenditure and allows 50 000 lire a year for maintenance ; 
the Province and Municipality of Milan each make grants of 10 000 lire 
annually It has however to be recognized that, in order to carry out 
its functions on the lines laid down, the Institute will require much larger 
subsidies and these are likely to be forthcoming. 

A Government Decree of June 8 f 1920, established the “ Istituto na- 
zionale di genetica per la cerealicoltura Its duties are to conduct ex¬ 
periments to discover the lx?st varieties of cereals for the different districts 
of Italy and to arrange for their distribution to the farmers. The Institute 
will have a total sum of about 8 500 000 lire at its disposal. 

The Institute wall have under its administrative and technical control: 

a) Phytotechnical stations wdth trial and initial multiplication plots 
for Apulia. Sicily and Latium (attached to the Institute) ; 

b) Local observation and trial plots ; 

c) Multiplication plots ; 

d) Plots for the maintenance of pure seed lines with offices for dis¬ 
tribution attached ; 

c) A museum of genetics at Headquarters. 

The technical work of the " R. Stazione sperimentale di granicoltura " 
at Rieti will be cooidinated with that of the new Institute. 

The " Istituto di allevamento vegetale per la cerealicoltura ” was ori¬ 
ginally founded at the " Scuola superiore di Agraria ” at Bologna and re¬ 
cognized by the Ministry of Agriculture on June 10, 1920, which assigned to 
it a total annual subsidy of 50 000 lire. The special duties of this Insti¬ 
tute are as follows : 
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1) Work for the improvement of the most important types of cereals 
grown in Italy, particularly wheat and kindred varieties ; 

2) To bring about a more effective and complete employment of 
improved varieties : 

a) by encouraging and carrying out, in cooperation with local agri- 
culttiral associations and individual farmers, trials for the purpose of delimit¬ 
ing the most advantageous zone of culture for each variety ; 

b) by encouraging and directing as occasion arises the local seed 
production in each zone so that as a general rule each district may be in 
the position of raising on its own soil the means of reproducing the selected 
varieties which it requires ; 

3) To carry out from time to time selective tests in an appropriate 
milieu, of common established varieties of cereals at the request, or on be¬ 
half, of a contributory agricultural association ; 

4) To complete the phytotechnical studies of the pupils of the Higher 
Agricultural School of Bologna by means of an appropriate practical and 
experimental apprenticeship. 

The “ Stazione sperimentale di maiscoltura ” was founded at Bergamo 
on March 7, 1920, for the purpose of the improvement of maize culture and 
is mainly engaged on the following studies : 

a) The physiology of the maize plant ; 

b) Native and foreign varieties, selection and crossing; 

c) The value of the main product (grain) from the point of view of 
preservation, crushing and grinding, as food for men and cattle, industrial 
use (cake, alcohol, etc ) and as a marketable commodity ; 

d ) The waste products (stalks, straw, etc.) and how to use them to 
best advantage ; 

e) The rotation s\steins best adapted to the crop, fertilizers, prepa¬ 
ration of the soil, sowing and methods of cultixation, irrigation ; 

/) The main difficulties in maize-culture and methods of control; 

g) Means of preserving the crops, etc. 

A capital expenditure of 240 000 hre has been incurred and maintenance 
subsidies amount to 35 000 lire. 

The station will also be in a position to deal with problems of selec¬ 
tion for other cereals and especially for barleys for malting, and in addition 
experimental work on deterioration m maize will be undertaken. 

The “ Stazione sperimentale di Risicoltura ” at Vercelli was started 
in 1908, and reorganized in 1917. It derives an annual income of 39 600 lire 
in addition to the premises and land required for the special work under¬ 
taken which is as follows : 

a) To initiate, encourage and control experiments and demonstra¬ 
tions with the object of improving rice culture on a scientific basis so 
as to increase the value of the crop both in quantity and quality and also 
to improve other irrigated crops grown in rotation with rice ; 

b) To keep abreast of the economics of rice-culture both at home and 
abroad, as a source of information and guidance to be communicated to 
farmers and other workers concerned, for the benefit of Italian production ; 
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c) To make contributions to the solution of the hygienic and social 
problems connected with rice culture ; 

d) To make known by means of suitable peripatetic instruction the 
results of experimental and demonstrational work. 

Funds amounting to 3 800 000 lire have recently been made available 
for this station. 

The Experimental Station which was started at Lodi in 1871 was develo¬ 
ped in 1919 into the “ Istituto sperimentale di Caseificio *\ The main object 
of this Institute is to carry out scientific and technological enquiries into 
questions related to milk and its derivatives with reference both to its use 
as a food substance and also to the dairying industry in order to obtain 
precise and definite information. At the same time it will undertake ex¬ 
periments of all kinds calculated to establish the best technical results com¬ 
bined with the greatest economic advantages, and encourage the dissem¬ 
ination of modern ideas on the science and technique of milk production 
by means of occasional courses of instruction, conferences and publications 
In addition to the half million lire allocated for capital expenditure, the 
Institute has a total annual subsidy of 50 000 lire. 

The “ Stazione sperimentale del freddo ” annexed to the “ R. Scuola 
superiore di Agricoltura ” at Milan has been at work since July i, 1913. 
Its functions include : 

a) The examination, for purposes of comparison, of machinery, equip¬ 
ment and substances (especially non-conductive) used in the industry ; 

b) The study of the application of artificial chilling, especially as 
regards the preservation of perishables and the treatment of agricultural 
produce ; 

c) Enquiries into means of transport in cold storage and their orga¬ 
nization from the point of view of food supply and problems of importa¬ 
tion and exportation. 

The Station has a total annual revenue of 18 000 lire together with a 
capital grant of 50 000 lire from the Ministry of Agriculture 

The “ Stazione di batteriologia agraria ” at Crema was instituted in 
1914 and deals with the following questions * 

a) The preparation and preservation of forage : 

b) The feeding of cattle from the point of view both of hygiene and 
production ; 

c) The milk industry ; 

d) Tobacco culture; 

e) The retting of flax and other plants used in the textile industry ; 

/) The preparation and preservation of alcoholic beverages ; 

g) The preservation of fruits, vegetables and animal products ; 

h) Treatment by organic fertilizers ; 

i) Microbial soil life with reference to its productive and chemical 
constituents. 

The Government makes an annual grant for maintenance of 30 000 
lire and a group of local and district agricultural Associations makes a 
similar contribution. As a result of the contributions by different State 
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Departments and local Associations the Station is now definitely established 
and is about to spend 800 000 to 900 000 lire im the purchase of a farm with 
stallage for 50 to fio cattle. 

The “ Stazione sperimentale di pollicoltura ” at Rovigo was opened 
on June 28, 1917. The land and buildings and certain grants are provided 
by the Local Authorities and in addition the State made a contribution of 
40 000 lire for initial expenditure and allows an annual grant of 25 000 
lire. The scope of this Institution includes : 

a) The improvement of the most suitable breeds of birds, both lo¬ 
cal and imported, by means of crossing and selection ;«* 

b) The comparative study and the choice of breeds giving the best 
results as regard food value and egg production ; 

c) The study of the most scientific and economical methods of 
breeding ; 

d) The study of the diseases of poultry and the best means of preven- 
lion and cure . 

e) Instruction and propaganda by means of short courses at the 
Instilute, conferences and practical leaflets. 

/) All other forms of work and study, instructional and experimental, 
contributory to the economic development of poultry farming in Italy. 
Additional funds are to be allocated to the Institute by the Ministry of 
Agriculture 

Adequate grants have also been made to the following — the La¬ 
boratories of Agricultural Chemistry at the R Scuola Superiore di Apicol- 
tura at Milan and the R Scuola superiore di Agricoltura at Portici , the 
Laboratory of Chemical Agricultural Technology at the “ R. Istituto 
Superiore agrario sperimentale ” at Perugia, the Laboratory of Agricultural 
Chemistn at the “ R Scuola superiore di agricoltura ” at Pisa and the 
independent Laboratories at Forli and Inline. 

In brief the Italian Government lias, during the economic and finan¬ 
cial crisis following on the war, made a liberal and comprehensive provision 
lor Agricultural Kxperimeitt similar to that made when the first Institu¬ 
tes for experimental work in Agriculture were founded in Italy during the 
period from 1870 to 1872. 

4 - Third International Congress of Household Economy Instruction, Paris, April 1922. 

The International Federation for the development of Domestic Economy 
Teaching, which has its central Office at Fribourg (Switzerland), decided 
to hold in Paris, from the 18th to the 21st of April a 3rd International 
Congress of Household Economy Instruction with an Exhibition of equip¬ 
ment, material and methods. The two previous Congresses were held at 
Fribourg in 1908 and at Ghent in 1913. 

A National French Committee has been formed in Paris for the local 
organization of this Congress with M. Champetier de Ribks as Chairman 
and an office at 23 Rue Bertrand. 

The following are the subjects for discussion at the Congress. 
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General Scope : Organization, science and means of simplification of 
household work. 


First Section. 

.General, position of household economy instruction. 

1) Household Economy Instruction in different Countries since the Ghent 

Congress . 

A. Position immediately before the war. 

B. Position during the war. 

Increased activity of women in national life through replacing men 
called up for military service. Observations made under these 
headings. 

a) How have Household Economy Schools been carried on and worked 
during the War ? 

h) Have they been subsidized by the State or Municipality ? 

c) How have Household Economy Schools adapted themselves to 
the special conditions and what special services have they rendered, 
both national and local ? 

d) How far have members of the staff assisted in making good the 
shortage in food and fuel during the war ? 

e) Have the respective Governments and Local Authorities appreciat¬ 
ed the services rendered and in what form has appreciation been 
expressed ? — General results — marked development of women's 
sphere in political, economic and social life. 

C. Position at present time. 

General reconstruction. — The part of woman and of Household 
Economy Instruction (from the point of view of the simplification 
of household work). 

2) Household Economy Instruction in the Primary School . 

How and when should Household Economy Instruction lx? given 
to girls in the Primary School ? 

Is any form of special equipment necessary for this Instruction in the 
Schools in which it is provided ? 

If so, what should it be for town and country schools respectively ' 

3) Household Economy Instruction as an integral formative element in the 

education and instruction of young girls of all classes. 

Should Household Economy" Instruction be compulsory in Gi r ls' Sec¬ 
ondary Schools ? 

How and when should Household Economy Instruction be given in 

Girls' Secondary Schools ? 

Should each School be specially equipped for this Instruction ? 

What should be the equipment for Town and Country Schools respec¬ 
tively ? 

Household Economy Instruction for boys. 

4) Correlation of Household Economy Instruction with home education. 

How to make parents appreciate the value of this Instruction ? 

5) Correlation with Technical Education. 
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6 ) Professional Training for Household Economy Teaching . 

a) How should courses for the scientific training of Teachers of House¬ 
hold Economy be organized ? 

h) The importance of establishing a definite Teaching Service for 
Household Economy. 

c) The Pedagogy of Household Science. Should the instruction be 
individual, in classes with definite lessons 01 under the general 
direction of the Teacher. 

d) What should be the equipment for Household Economy Instruc¬ 
tion in professional Training Colleges ? 

c f The careers and prospects of Students in Household Economy 
Training Colleges ? 

7) Inspection of Household Economy Teaching. — Duties of the Inspec¬ 

torate. 

Second Section. 

Technical instruction in household science. 

8) Rural Household Economy Schools. 

Ways and means of making Household Economy Instruction really 
effective in rural areas. 

9) Household Economy Instruction after the School age. 

Civic duties of young girls -- Peripatetic Teaching. Child nurture. 

10) Technical training of domestic servants in the family {unth compulsory 

examination). 

Present trend in direction of professionalism. 

11) Inspection of Technical Instruction in Household Science. 

Third Section. 

Scientific questions connected with household economy. 

12) Household Science at the University 

Introduction of questions relating to Household Science into the re¬ 
search work in University laboratories. 

13) To what extent can Household Economy Schools assist in social bettei ment 

from the point of view of Working Class Housing , Food , Infant Hy¬ 
giene, Cooperative Purchase and Consumption , High Prices and Adul¬ 
teration ? 


The general notice of the Congress is accompanied by an extract from 
the Bulletin of the Swiss l nion of Technical and Household Economy Mis¬ 
tresses, No. 4, Fribourg, April 15, 1921, setting out the resolutions of 
the Congresses at Fribourg (1908) and at Ghent (1913) and^dealing with the 
main questions on the Agenda for the Paris Congress, 'lhis extract may 
be summarized as follows : 

Household Economy Instruction in general. — As regards 
the place of woman and of Household Economy Instruction (as making 
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for the simplification of household work) the School should lay stress on 
the main lines to be followed and on the detailed organization of the work, 
showing how the various small actions in each branch can be distinguished 
and arranged in orderly sequence. 

Household Economy Instruction in the Primary School. — Pupils 
must have the requisite development of intelligence and adequate elemen¬ 
tary instruction. Organization must be based on local requirements and the 
special needs of each group of pupils. 

The pupil should be instructed in the keeping of household accounts : 
in the country she should also be given a knowledge of the farm accounts 
which she will have to keep as mother of the family. At the same time 
she should have practice in making a ready reckoning of the net cost and 
nutritive value both of each dish and of each meal. 

Household Economy work should not merely be grounded on knowledge 
derived from natural science courses, but practical household work should 
provide innumerable opportunities for the verification of scientific laws 
and incidental instruction in chemistry and physics. 

Ideas on art should be suggested by the utensils, etc. in common use 
and the pupil taught to appreciate their beauty as well as the beauty of 
simple forms of ornament. 

The equipment of a Household Economy School, whether in town or 
country, should as far as possible reproduce the home conditions of the ma¬ 
jority of the pupils The scheme of work and of the cookery course especi¬ 
ally should lx? the main consideration. The school, even w r hen in a town 
should give the pupil an idea of the economic and social importance of, 
the cultivation of flowers and vegetables, and for purposes of experiment 
and practical work there should be a garden attached. 

Household Economy Instruction as an integral formative element in the 
education and instruction of young girls of all classes. -- Household Eco¬ 
nomy Instruction for persons above the School age should lx? given to 
girls who remain at school after the elementary school period (in secondary 
or higher schools, special and technical). It is a matter of importance that 
the subject should be included in the examinations which confer a certificate 
of capacity for Elementary School Teaching. It is desirable that it should 
be made a compulsory subject with such variations as the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of each country may require. 

Correlation of Household Economy Instruction with home education. 
— The home ought to assist the teaching by encouraging regular atten¬ 
dance and providing opportunities for the pupils to put into practice the 
lessons learnt at school. In order to popularize Household Economy In¬ 
struction Parents* meetings should be held and demonstration courses 
for working class women given. The Household Economy School should 
impart healthy ideas on the facts of life and inspire enthusiasm for simple 
tasks. 

Correlation with Technical Education. — The geometric system (based 
on personal measurements) should be adopted in instruction in cutting 
out and dress-making. 
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Professional Training for Household Economy Instruction . — Instruc¬ 
tion should be given only by a mistress trained in a special Training College. 
Admission to such a college should be confined to girls who have obtained 
the elementary School Teachers' certificate or its equivalent and the min¬ 
imum duration of the course should be for a year. The course should in¬ 
clude instruction in Science (physics, chemistry, natural history) limited 
to its application to household work and in so far as it tends to make the 
students discover the rationale of the various processes included in their 
work. Rudiments of medical knowledge (hygiene, physiology and practical 
medicine) should be taught simultaneously in connection with discussions 
on the chief bodily organs and their functions. The more general instruc¬ 
tion should be given by the staff, certain branches, such as child nurture 
and hygiene (human and animal) lxnng entrusted to specialists. 

The following methods for providing the teachers with the means of 
improving their knowledge are suggested . conferences or study circles ; 
repeater or s]>ecial courses: technical libraries. Criticism lessons also 
serve a very useful purpose. 

The instruction both theoretical md practical, should be in groups 
and at the end of the course an examination should be held. The house 
work should be carried out, entirely if possible, by the students in training 
with the help of children in the last two years of the elementary school, 
working in groups under the orders of the students responsible and the ge¬ 
neral direction of the Principal in charge of the Household Economy In¬ 
struction. All the housework of the school which has educative value 
(maintenance of cleanliness and ordei, orderly and tasteful arrangement of 
furniture, general control of the work and conduct of the children) should 
be entrusted to the students themselves and carried out by them under the 
strict and regular control of the teaching staff. 

The Household Economy Teachers’ Training College can l>e more or 
less agricultural in character according to the special needs of particular 
countries. 

Technical Instruction in Household Economy. — The House¬ 
hold Economy School can be expected to serve to some extent as a bene¬ 
ficial influence in connection with rural depopulation and rural problems 
in general by giving women a high conception of their function, both social 
and occupational, as heads of the farm household. 

Continuation School work should meet the needs of a) young girls on 
leaving the Elementary School ; h) wage-earning women such as domestic 
servants, factory and work-room hands, shop-girls, clerks, etc. 

It is to be hoped that employers of labour will be willing to allow a 
Household Economy Class to be formed in their factories or workshops for 
the benefit of their young women workeis or that at least they will grant 
full facilities to their women workers and clerks to attend local classes. 

Peripatetic courses should be given where it is not possible to have a 
permanent school. 

Scientific questions connected with household economy. - 
Household Economy Schools can help in social betterment from the point 

t * 1 
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of view of Working Class Housing, Food, Infant Hygiene, Co-operative Pur¬ 
chase and Consumption, High Prices and Adulteration. The subjects of 
Instruction will include, rational feeding and vegetarian cookery ; the cam¬ 
paign against Alcoholism, Tuberculosis and Infant Mortality; howto mar¬ 
ket ; social and charitable work. 

Finally among resolutions of a general character is included one urg¬ 
ing that in all countries where Household Economy Teaching is left to 
private initiative, there should be a federation of Committees, each pre¬ 
serving its own individuality, in order that the work and the benefits to 
be derived from it may enjoy the stimulus of concerted action. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

agricultural 5 " Information Concerning the Amazon Region, Brazil. - hr cointil p , m a u\nta 

METEOROLOGY Commercial , Industrial e Azrtcola da Parti, Year io, No. i jip. lie* Nelem 

(Para), December j920. 

The immense basin of the Amazon, the typical region of Here a bra - 
siliensis, offers boundless sources of wealth to the planter and timber- 
merchant, but the adequate working of these vast forests depends upon 
two factors, a sufficient supply of labour and the skilled direction of experts 
in woodcraft. The colonisation of this territory is hindered by the clim¬ 
atic conditions, but their importance is often exaggerated. It must 
not be forgotten that the distribution of meteorological values differs 
considerably in the various sections of this vast region. Hence side by 
side with depopulated zones, where marsh fevers are rife, wide tracts of 
country are found which owing to the healthy climate are a pleasant dwell¬ 
ing-place even for the European settler. 

The author gives an account of his study of the climate of the Ama¬ 
zon region, basing his remarks chiefly on data collected in the districts 
of Belem, Obidos and Manaos 

Temperature of the atr. — The thermometric observations natur¬ 
ally give very different results according to the localities where they have 
been made. It is however noticeable that, generally speaking owing to 
the slope of the Amazon basin towards the Atlantic coast, the East and 
North winds find their way unhindered into and sweep right through 
the valley, and the great evaporation they produce on coming into con¬ 
tact with the damp forest growth, largely tends to prevent any excessive 
rise in temperature ; on the.lower Amazon, the average annual tempera¬ 
ture is never above 28° C. 

In the town of Belem (Para), uninterrupted observations have been 
made at the Goeldi Museum for twelve and a half years; similar meteorolo¬ 
gical work was done in 1897 at the Secretariat of Public Works and at the 
. Lauro Sodre Institute; the general average readings recorded (in centi¬ 
grade degrees) were as follows : January, 25.9 — February, 25.3 — March, 
25.9 — April, 25.9 — May, 26.1 — June, 26.3 — July, 26.4 — August, 26.3 
— September, 26.6 — October, 26.8 — November, 26.8 — December, 26.4 
— annual average 26.2. 

. [«-*] 
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The monthly means for 3 y 2 years of observations in the town of 
Obidos (Para), on the Amazon, about 900 km above Belem are as follows: 
January, 27.09. — February, 26.55 — March, 26.43 — April, 26.17 — 
May, 26.25 — June, 26.02 — July, 26.62 — August, 27.67 — Septem¬ 
ber, 28.05 — October, 28.44 — November, 29 04 — December, 27.70 
— annual average 27.17. 

In the town of Manaos (Amazon) situated on the Rio Negro, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Amazon 1574 km. above Belem, the thermometer readings are 
as follows : average annual temperature 26.8° C — maximum temperature 
(October 27, 1902) 37.5 0 C. — minimum temperature (April 28, 1902, 
18.8° C — annual absolute deviation 18.7 0 C. 

Thus, at any rate in the lower and middle valley, the weather is char¬ 
acterised by constant high temperatures with regular and slight variations. 
The variations, at Belem are in direct relation with the rainfall. In 
February which is the wettest month, the temperatirre is lowest, and No¬ 
vember, the driest month, is also the hottest. 

At Obidos and Manaos, the minimum temperature is registered in 
May-June, the thermometer falling through the influence of the " fria- 
gems ”, cold winds that rush down from the Andes. Here again however 
the greatest heat comes in November, the month of least rainfall. 

As one leaves the river-banks and ascends the course of the tributa¬ 
ries, the heat decreases, and the difference between the day and the night 
temperature increases. 

At 100 km. to the north of Obidos on the Ariramba plateaux, at an 
altitude of 280 m., the heat is already tempered by the drier air and strong 
ventilation from the north-east Further north again on ascending ter¬ 
race by terrace, the great amphitheatre that rises j>erpendicularly from 
the river, the traveller finds a temperate climate in Brazilian Guiana, 
which with its fine natural pastures would offei every advantage to the 
colonist, were it not that the waterfalls interrupting the course of its rivers, 
and the total lack of roads, render all access to the country very difficult. 

The upper part of the basin of the southern tributaries (Juma, Purus, 
Madeira), is swept at certain times of the year (from March to June) by 
intermittent violent winds (southwest) coming from the Cordilleras 
which are still covered with snow. These winds are known as ‘ Sur , 
or “ Friageni M , and produce a sudden fall in the temperature. According 
to the author, on the Madidi, a tributary of the river Beni (Lpper Madeira), 
in Bolivia, the thermometer drops in a few hours from 3 &° ^ to 
Owing to the sudden lowering of the temperature, the atmosphere becomes 
saturated with moisture and a thick fog obscures the sun and extends 
over the district. The “ Fringem ” wind arises on calm hot days, shortly 
after the sun has passed the meridian, and is preceded by a fall of the ba¬ 
rometer (5 to 6 mm.). The wind blows for 3 to 8 days. 

The effects of the Priagem can be felt though to a very limited extent 
as far as Ovidos and Manaos. 

Temperature of the soil. — At Belem the soil temperature, at 
I metre below the surface, varies from 26” C. to 28.5° C From observa- 

[5] 
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tions made at the Lauro Sodre Institute (from 1904-1907), the annual aver¬ 
age temperature is 27.45 0 C. At a depth of 30 cm. the average is 27.91 0 C. 

Rainfall and fogs. — The changes of temperature are not suffici¬ 
ently marked to make it possible to divide the year into seasons. There 
are however two distinct periods, the rainy and the dry. The North- 
Hast Trade Winds passing over vast ocean tracts heated by the tropical 
sun, carry periodically into the basin of the Amazon enornious masses 
of water-vapour which ascend the valleys as far as the eastern ramparts 
of the Corderillas. 

The sky is rarely clear, being usually greyish-blue and the horizon 
is veiled by thick fogs. The average nebulosity is 5.35 at Obidos, 43 .3 
at Manaos and 5.3 at Belem. In the latter town, it is 6.9 during the rainy 
season (January-April) and 3.6 during the dry (August to Novembei). 

At Belem, the so called dry period is only relatively dry for more 
or less rain falls throughout the year according to the seasons. The rains 
begin at the end of December, and attain their maximum from January 
to April ; the winter, as the rainy season is called, finishes in August 
The driest summer months are September, ()ctober and November 

All the country to the east of Ourupa, which includes the “ furos 
district, the great part of the “ island " zone, the south and south east 
of Mara jo and the right bank of the Para as far as the coast, have the 
general climatic conditions of the Tocantin zone though slightly modified 
by the vicinity of the ocean. 

From the observations made from 1894 to 1911, at the Museum, at 
Belem, the rainfall m that town is distributed as shown by Table I. 


Table I. - 

- Rainfall Distribution at Belem from 

1894 to 1911. 

January 

j«a> 

mm 

2 7 wet days 

February 

. . . ]llO 

.V 

jh - ■» 

March 

-,ss 


j S >. 

April 

■ 5 -’* > 

.. 

j(> »■ 

May. 

JtU 

« 

- 4 

June 

l<n 


22 » » 

July. • • 

I f>(> 

M 

I *) *> » 

Augu^l 

i m 

« 

j 6 

September 

87 


J 6 » 

October . 

. . 80 

» 

3 5 

November 

f >4 

n 

13 

1 )eceniber 

J 50 

i 

jo » » 


Totals ji 48ft mm, wet days 


The relative humidity of the air is always very high; the 10 years' 
average being : January, 92.3 — February, 93.08 — March, 92.5 — 
April, 91.5 — May, 89.1 — June 86.1 — July, 86.1 — August, 86.1 — 
September, 85.2 — October, 84.2 — November, 85 — December, 87.6 
— Annual average 88.3. 

W 
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Table II. 

— Rainfall Distribution 

at Obidos. 

Relative 


Amount in mm. 

Wet da>3 

humidity 

JTauuary.. 


21.8 

80.76 

February. 

• 173 2 

20 2 

81.25 

March . 

. U69 

21.6 

84.74 

April. 

. 225 

23 

8534 

May. 

* 155 .1 

1S.6 

83.69 

June .. 

. 93*8 

12 6 

79 33 

July .. 

49 3 

7 

7366 

August . 

14.4 

4 5 

69.26 

September. . . 

• • 63 

55 

70 80 

October ... 

67.5 

5 

65 00 

November 

77 

5-2 

62 49 

December. ... 

1133 

12 7 

78 77 


Totals . | * 5.3 

151.7 



At Maeapa on the northern hank of the estuary of the Amazon, the 
rainy season, which lasts for 8 months is clearly marked off from the dry 
season lasting for 4 months during which almost absolute drought prevails 
The same division of the year is met with on ascending the lower 
course of the great river, but the rainy season is reduced to 6 months and 
the amount of rainfall is correspondingly diminished Table II gives 
the results of the observations made at Obidos during 4 \ 2 years. 

On the lower course of the Amazon, the North-east wind (“vent* 
geral ”). brings the dry weather and the west and the south-west wind 
(“ vento de cima ”), bring the rain 

At Manaos almost the same conditions are to be observed as at Obi¬ 
dos. The averages for five years are given m Table III 

Travelling from Manaos towards the interior of the basin the relative 
humidity is observed to increase, until the saturation point is reached, 
and condensation takes place owing to the countless streams, lakes and 
swamps that cover this region At Porto Yelho on the liver Madeiia, 
the rainfall already amounts to 2(140 mm , distributed as follows : January, 

374.8. — February, 338 8 - March, 330.2 - April, 255 — May, T3Q.2 

— June, 52.8 — July, 178 — August, 34 — September, 142.2 -- Oc¬ 
tober, 240 — November, 328 1 — December, 38b 8 

On ascending the course of the Purus, the climate becomes continually 
damper and the rainfall increases ; the amount of water falling annually 
at Tefe is already double that falling at Obidos ; at Pebas, the rainy 
season lasts nearly the whole year. From this point however the rain¬ 
fall continues to diminish , at Iquitos (Peru), the average temperature is 

4.8, the relative humidity 83, and the total rainfall 2840 mm. ; August 
is the driest month. Finally Cordillera de los Andes, the Western boun¬ 
dary of the basin is reached; there the large masses of water vapour which 
pass up the great river valley from the Atlantic Ocean are condensed in 
the form of the rain that incessantly beats upon the eastern slopes of the 
mountain chain and the snows that cover its lofty summits 'I his con¬ 
densation is so complete, that almost absolute dryness prevails on the 
other side of the crest on the Pacific slope. 
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Other Meteorological Phenomena. — In spite of the excessive humidity, 
fogs are somewhat rare owing to the constantly high temperatures; they 
are however occasionally to be seen in the early morning in April and May. 
Little dew falls on the deforested land of the lower reaches of the river, 
but heavy dews are common in the interior of the country. Violent hur¬ 
ricanes and sudden gusts of wind are of rare occurrence. The atmospheric 
pressure like the temperature is subject to slight and regular variations ; 
it attains its maximum in the morning and diminishes progressively dur¬ 
ing the day. 


Tablk III. 

— Distribution 

of Rainfall 

at Manaos. 



Amount »n 
mm. 

Wet days 

Relative 

humidity 

January’ 


- \<> 

22 7 

*2 

February . 


- |« 

20 

Si 

March ... 



10 f> 


April . . . 


JO’ 

1 5 0 

A 2 

May . ... 


1 S5 

1 \ r> 


J une 


i 1 

4 

77 

July. 



4 *> 

; 0 

August - - . 


SI 

\ * 

7\ 

September . . 



7 

7 \ 

< )ctober . 


I 3 

12 \ 

72 

November . - 


3<> 

30. * 

71 

December 


22S 

1 3 

7* 


Totals 

2 **57 

15 1 1 

77 6 


The degree to which the Amazon climate is healthy depends largely 
upon all the factors discussed above and varies considerably in different 
parts of the immense region. The climate is distinctly unhealthy in the 
interior, but continues to improve in the riverine zone of the middle and 
lower portion of the great river (i). 

6 - Influence of Climate on the Fixity of Hybrids from the Standpoint of the Se* 
gregation of Characters in the Second Generation. — See No. 26 of this Review 


h) On the other hand, the progressive draining of the interior (sertAo) and systematic 
cultivation will gradually bring about the disappearance of the swamps and in consequence 
greatly increase the salubrity of the region. As Dr. Deodecio De Campos, Delegate of 
Brazil at the International Institute, has informed us, the district of Belem — in the low-lying 
district of the estuary of the Para — now enjoys a very healthy climate, owing to the 
drainage operations that have been carried out and to the energy of the special Sanitaiy 
Service (directed bj' Professor Osvaldo Crt*z), which has completely freed the town from 
mosquitoes. {Ed.) 
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7 - Researches on the Specific Gravity of Certain Soil Constituents from the Point son. physics 
of View of the Fineness of the Soil Particles. — Nolte, O. (Eandwjrtschaftlichc* Vcr- 
"uchsstation zw Braunschweig), in Intermtionalc Mittcilungen tur Bodenkunde , Vol. XI, 

Barts pp. 11 7-218. Berlin, hui 

In theory it might be expected that the finer a body is, the less should 
be its specific gravity and this has again been proved by the author as 
regards certain typical soil constituents. He determined, with the help 
of a pycnometer, at 17-19 0 C, the specific gravity of fractions separated 
by mechanical analysis, estimating their density when air-dried at ioo° C, 
and calcined, as compared witli the specific gravity of water at 4 0 C. By 
this means as regards the precipitated silicic acid and kaolin, perceptible 
differences were found between the specific gravity of the fraction tha 
was precipitated in less than 24 hours, and the fraction deposited subse¬ 
quently ; these diffeiences showed themselves at the 2nd and even the 
1st decimal place. On the other hand, in determining the chemical com¬ 
position of fractions of a stiff clay deposited in 24 hours and after this 
time had elapsed, it was found that not only some of the colloidal portion 
remained in suspension, but also that there were great differences in their 
composition ; thus the silica fell from 5b 45 to 54 2 and 53 1 % ; the alumina 
rose from 37.26 to 40.9 and 42 o °, 0 ; and the sesquioxide of iron from 
1.S4 to 2.3 and 2 5 ° 0 , the amount of lime, magnesium, and sodium va¬ 
ried ; on the other hand, the potassium content increased considerably, 
from o 24 to 0.8 and 1 2 ° 0 ; oxide of titanium was only present in the 
intermediate fraction. The variation of the specific gravity of the portions 
obtained by means oi more fractional deposition is characteristic, as is 
seen from the following Table 1 


Fraction precipitated 


Specific Giavity 

Before 

Aftu 

After 

\tter 

At ter 


100 seconds 

100 seconds 

15 min 

2 hours 

24 hours 

Fxpressed In relation t<* air 
dried mateiial 

2 4<»7 

2 170 : 

2 402 

2.482 1 

2.317 

Expressed in relation to mat¬ 
erial dried at ioo°C . • 

2 (126 

2.615 ; 

2 640 

2.638 

2 497 

Expressed in relation to calc- 
ined material. 

3 317 

3115 

3.017 

3.048 

3.008 

-- — 

- - 

- 

- 




This shows, that there is a considerable difference between the finer 
particles and the coarser ones, which do not vary perceptibly. 


8 - Effect of Temparature Upon the Absorbent Properties of Soils. - Skiver, in 

Complex rendus de I'Academie dcs Sciences, Vol. in. No O. Pl>- 7n-ni- 1‘aris, Octo- 
ber 24, 1021. 

Agricultural soils experience great variations ot temperature. In 
the neighbourhood of Paris the difference between the monthly averages 
of the same soil in July and January' has been found to amount to ~ 4 - 4 ° (- 

l»-8] 
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at the surface and to 19.30 C at a depth of 0.25 111. (Fiammarion). De 
Garparin found a difference of 3 0 C at Orange. 

The author wished to ascertain whether such variations had any 
effect upon the soil's power of fixing certain fertilising substances. He 
selected 4 soils differing in composition and studied their capability of 
absorbing sulphate of ammonium at o° C, 16 0 C\ 35° C and 55 0 C. 

The experiment was carried out as follows: an amount of soil equiva¬ 
lent in weight to 100 gni. of dry soil was introduced into a flask, together 
with a total volume of 250 cc. of a very diluted solution of ammonium sul¬ 
phate The flask, which was kept in a bath at a constant temperature, 
was well shaken at the beginning and was afterwards shaken every 15 mi¬ 
nutes for 1 hour. In order to clarify the solution, the flasks were left for 3 
hours in the bath at the same temperature. A portion of the clear liquid 
was decanted and the ammonium present determined by distillation in 
the presence of magnesium. From the. result obtained, the amount of 
ammonium fixed by the soil is estimated 

The total results are given in a Table from the study of which the 
following conclusions can be drawn : 

1) The absorbent power always increased with the concentration 
of the solutions. This confirms ail already well-known fact. 

2) Under the conditions of the experiment, the absorbent power 
was sometime^ negative (that is to say, the soil gave up some of the am¬ 
monium to the solution), or even sank to zero (when the solution contained 
the same amount of ammonia as the given soils). This occurred, within 
the limits of the temperatures studied, in the case of the first three soils 
with a o 02/1000 solution, and in the fourth (garden mould), with a 
0.08/1000 solution. 

3) All the soils gave up ammonium to the distilled water (as was to 
be expected), and the amount yielded increased as the temperatures rose. 

4) The absorbent power of the soil, as regards sulphate of ammonium 
decreased when the temperature w r as raised. 

5) At temperatures that easily occur in soils, some are able to yield 
up their ammonium to 0.02/1000 and stronger solutions These soils 
are not very poor in ammonium, and may have received a dressing of 
ammoniacal fertilisers. In certain circumstances, the amount of am¬ 
monium removed fiom the soil (without even being converted into nitrate), 
by the percolating rain-water is perhaps larger than is generally sup¬ 
posed 

The opinion is gradually gaining ground that soil solutions, in spite 
of their low content in fertilising substances, exercise a great influence upon 
plant nutrition. These solutions, as is seen from what his already been 
said, are richest in ammonium at the warmest periods, which is just when 
plant growth is most active ; hence we may suppose that some correlation 
exixts between the two phenomena. 

9 - Relation between the Nitrogen Content of the Soil and the Yield of Indigo In 

India. — See Xu of this Review. 
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10 - « Taungya” Cultivation in the Shan States, Burma, and Methods of Soil Treat¬ 
ment Recommended. — Thompstone, JC. (Deputy Director of Agriculture, Burma), in 
The Agricultural Journal of India , Vol. XVI, and 1*1 3, pp 251-264, Pt. 4, p. 396-105. 
Calcutta, May-June 1921. 

The “taungya” system of cultivation as practised in the Shan States, 
Burma, and elsewhere, has been the subject of official investigation 
for many years, chiefly on account of the enormous amount of damage done 
to forest areas and the heavy destructions of timber. The system in¬ 
cludes the cutting down of the jungle growing on the hillside, lopping of! 
any branches of the trees and heaping these up with the brushwood, etc. 
round the stumps and then firing the whole. This operation takes place 
during the dry weather (February to May). Subsequent cultivation 
depends upon the slope of the ground and often the use of a hoe is the only 
implement possible on the steep hillside. 

After burning, the heaps are allowed to cool and if the crop grown is 
potatoes, the setts are planted in mounds from 1 to 3 setts in each ; for 
other crops the heaps are spread by hand and the seed is sown broadcast. 
The principal crops grown in the Myelat are paddy and potatoes with an 
occasional crop of sesan 111111. Other crops grown are maize, ginger, ground¬ 
nuts, sweet potatoes, gourds, opium, cotton and several kinds of beans. 

The land is cultivated from 1 to 3 years (rarely 4) and then allowed 
to lie fallow for a considerable period. The actual “ taungya ” process 
is varied somewhat according to locality, conditions of fuel supply, etc. 

The cultivator often attributes the success of his " taungya " crop 
to the destruction by fire of insects and fungi, and his failure after 2 or 3 
years, to the return of these pests. However, investigations have shown 
that the probable effect produced can be traced as follows : — The young 
crop first makes use of the ammonia directly produced by the heat and 
later of that produced by the increasing number of bacteria. This contin¬ 
ues till the crop is harvested, after which the production of ammonia is 
lessened by its accumulation (which checks the activities of the bacteria) 
in the soil, and later by the drying of the soil which will eventually arrest 
the process and check the multiplication of both classes of micro-organisms 
for the period of the dry season. At the break of the second rains the soil 
bacteria still retain the upper hand, but before the season’s crop has been 
harvested the destructive organisms are rapidly gaining ascendancy, and 
before the dry season again comes round, the increase is marked, at the 
expense of bacteria. Once tjie original state of equilibrium is fully estab¬ 
lished between the two classes of organisms, the effect of the burning will 
have disappeared and the soil will have returned to its previous natural 
state, which on account of its poverty in lime and organic matter will en¬ 
tail unprofitable crop production over very large areas. 

The results of practical field experiments strongly support this theory, 
and the ultimate aim of all “ taungya ” investigations has been to bring 
land under permanent cultivation, to put a stop to tliis destructive method 
and thus to induce the people to settle down on holdings of reasonable size 
with consequent substantial benefit to the country. 

[<•] 
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Results obtained at Ya wnghive and Hsumhsai (Burma) suggest a simple 
and practical solution of the problem and the author here describes in 
detail a few typical cases. 

There are obviously two ready substitutes for the heat (i) now being 
so laboriously applied, viz. lime and organic manures, small dressings of 
either have given more productive results and seem to be more lasting in 
their power than an ordinary " taungya ” burning. The following exam¬ 
ples demonstrate this fact : — - The average increase in wheat yield on 
land to which lime was'applied at the rate of 6000 lb. per acre, amounted 
to 273 lb. per acre (120 %) on land that had been cultivated for one year 
without previous burning, and an increase of 344° lb. per acre of maize 
is reported on old 44 taungya ” land. Corresponding results were obtained 
with Phaseolus lunatus, P. calcaratus, Cajanus indicus , Cicer arid mum , 
Polygonum Fugopyrum , etc. 

As regards organic manure, in every case so far tried, thte benefit 
derived from unbumt manure proved to be greater than that brought about 
by burning an equal quantity of manure. The following figures show 
also the advantage of planting jxvtatoes in drills. 



■ 

' 

\ 

| Yield of tubers 

lb. per acre 

Yield of grain 
lb. ih.*i acre 

1919-20. In drills . - 

; 

. Manure unburnt 

9620 

; 1200 

» » . . 

. Manure burnt . . 

6960 

900 

» » . . 

. No manure . . . 

2800 

nil 

Hill method. 

. Manure unbumt 

4000 

. —. 

» » 

. Manure burnt . . 

354 ° 

—— 


These results were obtained without the aid of lime, but a combination 
of lime and manure gave also very striking results. (Time had been ap¬ 
plied 2 years previously, 5000 lb. per acre). 



i Yield of potato tubers ! 

Yield of grain 


| lb. prr acre 

i - 1 

lb. per acre 

Manure and lime. 

| 

• . . • 8780 ; 

i960 

» (without lime) 

... | 6I6O i 

i 

520 


Some of the older plots that have so far received neither lime nor 
manure have however still maintained their yields by good cultivation and 
rotations, and leguminous crops have been grown with success. 

The author considers that liming, manuring and good cultivation, 
combined with a proper system of rotation can make continuous cultivation 

(1) Sec R Jau iqm, No. 14, and R. June 1913, No f»|C. {Ed,) 
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much" more profitable than the present methods of shifting from place to 
place. The natural advantages for agriculture and the evident future pos¬ 
sibilities for the Shan States make the need for experimentation extremely 
important. 


n -Expariments in Liming in the United States and in Canada. — T IIartwkix, B L , 
Liming with High-Magnesium Versus High-Calcium Limes, in Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the Rhoden Island State Colic e, bulletin r86, pp if). Kingston, R I , Vay 1021. 
— II. McCall, A O , The .Comparative Value of Diffcient Forms of Lime, in fhe Cni- 
vcrsity of Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 242, pp 157-166. College 
Park, M D , January 1021. — Ill Shutt F. S (Dominion Chemist), Lime 111 Agricul¬ 
ture, in Dominion of Canada, Department of Agriculture, Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Division of Chemistry, bulletin 80, pp 1(1, revised. Ottawa, Ont., May 1021. 


I. — Experiments to determine the liming effects of high calcium and 
high magnesium limestones, as well as of their burned and hydrated products. 

The tests were carried out on permanent experiment plots of silt loa.ni 
which were ploughed in 1893, and cropped with maize until 1899, after 
which various crops were grown till 1909, when the present experiments 
were begun. No lime, manure or fertiliser had been previously used. The 
first application of lime was made in 1909-1910, the amount used being 
sufficient to neutralise the same quantity of acid. The second and third 
applications of lime were made in 1914 mid 1916. The latter completed 
the neutralisation of the soil acidity when, judging from the influence of 
the carbonated water, the speed of reaction of the limes would decrease 
in the following order: Magnesic hydrate, calcic hydrate, calcic limestone, 
magnesic limestone. From 1909 to 1921, the crops were mixed ; hay, 
maize, potatoes, etc. No farm manures were used, but chemical fertilisers 
were usually applied so liberally that the liming materials were expected 
to act as neutralisers only and not as sources of plant food. 

Beginning in 1917 the proportion of magnesium to calcium was in- 
cieased by using in the mixture low-grade sulphate of ]>otash and double 
superphosphate. 

In 1920 the ratio of magnesium oxide to calcium oxide extracted from 
the soil by carbonated water was about from the plots receiving the cal¬ 


cic 


: limes; 1 from those receiving the magnesic limes, and from the 
1.7 2.2 


unlimed plot. 

I 1 

was or 

7 1.7 


The yields were equally satisfactory whether the ratio 
In 1917 the ratio of magnesium oxide to calcium oxide in 


dried endive was respectively 


1 

1 1 



with the plots that had received 


magnesic hydrate and limestone; from to in the case of the plots 

2.2 3 

given calcic hydrate and limestone, and ^ ^ in the control plot without 
lime. 
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The humus content and loss on ignition indicate slightly less organic 
matter in the soil to which the hydrates instead of the limestones had been 
added. It can scarcely be concluded with certainty that the different 
limes have been accompanied by a change in the nitrogen content of the 
limed soil as compared with that of the unlimed soil, although the percent¬ 
age of nitrogen is slightly higher where magnesic limestone was used. The 
unlimed plot was decidedly acid as compared with the limed plots, but it 
was the only one from which aluminium was extractable by certain normal 
salt solutions, and by carbonated water. 

Certain sensitive crops have been greatly benefited by the liming ; 
the beet yield for instance was frequently increased sixfold. Even these 
crops did not however react to the liming in such a way as to warrant gen¬ 
eralisations concerning the specific effects of the different kinds of lime. 
Practically like effects may be generally expected whichever of the four 
forms is used, from an application having a given neutralising equivalent, 
that is, based upon the percentage of magnesium oxide multiplied by 

1.4, plus the percentage of calcium oxide, provided that the limestones are 
sufficiently fine to pass through an 80-mesh sieve, and that the hydrates 
are used with the ordinary precautions. 

II. — Iyinie is the key to soil fertility building, since the economic 
use of both manure and commercial fertilisers is dependent upon the lime 
supply of the soil. 

The author tested the value of several lime-bearing materials in 3 
different parts of the State. In one case, he compared the effect of : 1) burnt 
lime ; 2) burnt oyster-shell ; 3) shell marl ; 4) pulverised raw shell. The 
shell marl gave the highest yield of wheat and hay while the pulverised shell 
produced almost as much wheat and hay and a larger amount of maize. 
It should be mentioned that the marl contained nearly 3 % of potash which 
may account for its superiority. 

In another experiment, a comparison was made between the effects 
of pulverised raw oyster shell, burnt oyster shell, pulverised raw limestone 
and burnt limestone ; the total average increase on the two plots during 
seven years as compared with the control plot, expressed in dollars per 
acre was 78.43 for the pulverised oyster shell, 73.85 for the burnt oyster- 
shell, 77.60 for the pulverised raw limestone, and 77.05 for the burnt lime¬ 
stone ; thus the differences between the effects of the various forms of 
lime used are negligible. In another experiment with lucerne, it was found, 
that raw pulverised limestone gave better results than raw oyster-shell 
lime, burnt limestone and hydrated lime. 

In conclusion, the author advises agriculturists to determine whether 
their soils need lime and the amount required. 

III. — The practice of liming has been sometimes encouraged and 
at other times discountenanced, which shows that if lime must be used 
it should be applied in moderation. The author described the experiments 
made of recent years by the Chemical Division of the Organisation of the 
Experiment Farms of East Canada. These luive proved tlxat in many 
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places, the yield has been increased by liming, especially in the case of 
clovers which form the basis of profitable agriculture. 

In one experiment on clayey-sand the application of 672 kg. of potassic 
fertiliser per hectare which supplied 22.4 kg. of nitiogen, 44.8 of phosphoric 
acid, and 56 kg. of potash, and was spread before oats were planted, pro¬ 
duced in 1914, 51.57 hectolitres of grain per hectare. Another plot treated 
in the same manner, but to which 2240 kg. of ground limestone was applied, 
produced 59.58 hectolitres per hectare (or 8 hectolitres more than the first 
plot). The second year of the rotation, the unlimed plot bore 55.5 
quintals of clover and timothy-grass hay, whereas the limed plot yielded 
83.8 quintals or 28.3 quintals more. 

In another experiment two series of parallel plots on soil similar to 
the preceding, were dressed at the beginning of each rotation in the autumn 
with 50.2 quintals of ground limestone, and in the following sjyring each of 
the series was given a different manure. In 1919, two three-year rotations 
of potatoes, cereals and clover gave the final results set forth in the follow¬ 
ing Table. 

heaving out of account the evident effect ot the dung, these data show 
that the lime stimulated the action of the fertilisers and their residues in 
each three-vear rotation. The effect of ground limestone is especially 
noticeable in the case of grasses particularly where basic slag was applied. 


Average Yield per Hectare. 




Oats 1915 


1st Rotation (1914-16) 

potat«xs 1914 

Grain 

Straw 

J Hay 1016 

i 


lux t< ^litres 

hectolitre, s 

quintals 

1 quintals 

Control . 

5<>31 , 

27 36 

I8.I 

8 06 

Jyimostone alone - * . 

6u 84 i 

29 52 

18 7 

12 43 

Chemical fertilisers alone . . 

76.02 

28 53 

20.4 

7 39 

Fertilisers and limestone . • 

86 04 

33-56 

2 1.6 

16.73 

IIiul Rotation (1917*19) 

Potatoes 1917 . 

|l 

Wheat 

Grain 

1918 

Stiaw 

! Hay 1919 


hectohtics \ 

hectolitres 

quintals j 

1 quintals 

Dung alone.. • 

226.62 

17 55 

22 2 

: 29.57 

Dung and limestone . 

282 06 1 

26 82 

2 5 3 

1 45-81 

Dung and chemical fertiliser 

263.16 j 

20 93 

22 4 

; 35-01 

Dung, fertiliser and limestone 

206 37 \) 

27.18 

29.4 , 

1 

55.17 

i_ _ 


In an experiment 011 sandy soil, where a comparison was made between 
uulimed plots and others to which 5 tons of limestone per hectare had been 
applied, the average yield of seed per hectare was for 3 varieties of barley 
10.58 and 43.68 respectively — for 5 varieties of oats, 100.12 and 113-57 
— for 4 varieties of wheat, 36.12 and 46.04 for 4 varieties of peas, 
39.14 and 79.30. 

In Canada, some of the commonest calcareous substances are marl, 
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or shell-marl, with a lime content varying from 30 to 90 % . The author 
advises the application of from 5 to 12.5 tons of dry marl for light and clay- 
sandy soils, and of 25 to 75 tons for heavy clays. The land should be 
ploughed and harrowed both in the spring and autumn. If marl is to be 
obtained, there is no need to get ground limestone or lime, for marl is 
cheap, improves the soil greatly and increases the yield. 

This Bulletin concludes with a series of analyses of the calcareous sub¬ 
stances suitable for agricultural use that are to be procured in the different 
provinces of Canada. 

12 - The Present Condition of the Superphosphate Industry In Japan. — ishikawa i., 

in K 6 '*y 6 -Kwazata Zusshi Vol. NX1V, No. 7, pp. 700-71 7, figs. 5. Tokyo, July 1021. 

In Japan, the greater part of the people are engaged in farming, and 
the capital invested in agriculture is three or four times higher than in the 
manufacturing industries. The area of land cultivated for 2 000 years is 
as follows : 

Rice-fields. 

Un<]er other crops. 

fi chobu — about 2.45 acres) 

The rate of increase in population amounts annually to 1.0 per cent, 
while that of rice-fields, and other fields under cultivation is only 0.4 per 
cent, in each case. Therefore, if Japan does not make efforts to intensify 
production by using chemical fertilizers, the food problem will become 
serious. 

The fertilizers used are bean cake, rape cake, cotton-seed cake, pressed 
herring, pressed sardine, bone meal, Chili nitrate, ammonia sulphate, 
superphosphate and mixed fertilizers. In 1919, the total cost of these 
fertilizers (with the exception of Chili nitrate) was estimated at 240 000 000 
yen (1 yen — about 2 shillings at par), of which 10 % was superphosphate 
and 60 % bean cake. 

The present condition of the superphosphate manufacturing industry 


is as follows : 

Number of companies . . . n 

Number of factories . . . 28 

Productive capacity . . .... . . 2*5000000 yen 

Nominal capital .. • * • ... 72 000 000 » 

Capital paid.. . * • .53000000 » 

Current capital. • ... . .... .. . 111 000 000 » 

Permanent investment account • • • • ... 28 000 000 » 


The number of sulphuric acid plants, which arc closely connected with 
the superphosphate industry, is 53 and most of them are in the Tokio and 
Osaka districts. 

In 1888 the first artificial fertilizer company in Japan was established. 
Since the China-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars, as a result of the pros¬ 
perous conditions of the market, new companies were established. When 
trade became dull, amalgamation took place, so that the present comjxinies 
rest on a stable basis and are reliable. 


3010000 chobu 
. } 070 000 » 
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The demand for mineral phosphate is 300 000 tons yearly, while the 
home production is chiefly from Rasa Island ; but its maximum production 
amounting to no 000 tons per annum only, Japan must continue to import 
the raw material. Angaur Island has lately come into the possession of 
Japan and it will somewhat neutralize this disadvantage ; its reserve, 
however, is said to be only 2 000 000 or 3 000 000 tons. Probably more 
mineral phosphate will be supplied from the province of Kiangsu (China), 
and from Hirata Island, south of Hainan Island. 

As to sulphuric acid, there are 124 lead chamber and tower system 
plants and 8 plants employing the contact process. The total capacity 
for production is estimated at 1 150 000 tons of 50° Be. acid per annum, 
the actual amount being 900000—950000 tons, 500000 — 550 000 tons 
of which are used to produce superphosphate. 

I11 Japan, superphosphate is mainly packed is straw bags, even though 
a small amount of burlap bags is used. The straw bags are mostly made by 
hand as farmers’ by-products and the old bags are re-used by them for 
many purposes. Therefore packing by machine is not, for the time being, 
considered desirable. The present production of superphosphate amounts 
to 15 000000 bags (1 bag contains about 83.3 lbs.) per annum, and if the 
time conies when more superphosphate is used for every area unit, c. £., 
to hags per 1 chobu, 30 000 000 bags will be required in Japan. Moreover, 
China is thickl}' populated and does not at present use any artificial fer¬ 
tilizer (1). When it does come 11110 use in China large quantities can be 
supplied from Japan. Consequently there are limitless prospects for the 
superphosphate industry ill Japan. 

13 - Relation of Organic Matter and the Feeding Power of Plants to the Utilisation 
of Rock Phosphate. — Baui:r. r\ C , (Agricultural ICxjxMiincut Station, University 
of Wisconsin), in Soil Sc truer, Vol XII, No i, pp 21 y), tables g, bxbliospaphy of 4*5 
works. Baltimore, M 1> , July ioji 

The processes accompanying the decomposition and the feeding power 
of plants are undoubtedly important factors in the utilisation of rock phos¬ 
phate. Experiments were planned in which common forms of organic matter 
were used with rock phosphate and in some cases provision was made for 
the removal of the soluble phosphorus and calcium in order more nearly 
to imitate field conditions in this respect. The soil medium consisted of 
either sand or soil, the former contained no soluble phosphorus. Exper¬ 
iments were made as follows : a) rock phosphate mixed with several forms 
of organic matter in sandy soil with no provision for the removal of phos¬ 
phorus as it became soluble; b) in similar mixtures provision was made by 
leaching and c) by r upward moving capillary water, both for the removal 
of phosphorus as it became soluble ; d) study of the solvent effect of organic 
matter extracts with and without carbon dioxide on rock phosphate , 
e) pot culture experiments, also made to ascertain this effect and to test 
the feeding powers of plants in relation to the utilisation of rock phosphate 
and felspar. The results may be summarised as follows 

(1) See R. Sept. 19.20, No. WSg. 
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i) Experiments (a) ( b ) (c) and ( d ') failed to show a solvent effect of 
the decaying matter on rock phosphate, and in confirmation of results 
obtained by other investigators there was evidently a gradual decrease 
in the amount of soluble phosphate. The failure of the experiments to 
show an increase in the availability of rock phosphate was probably due 
to the fact that when organic matter such as was used (in this ca.se, 
finely pulverised air dry buckwheat hay, sweet clover hay, alfalfa hay, 
soybean hay, mammoth clover liay, maize stalks, oat straw and chopped 
green buckwheat and sweet clover) decomposes, sufficient bases are liber¬ 
ated along with the acids that are formed, to neutralise the acids and 
prevent their action on rock phosphate. When mixtures of rock phosphate 
and organic matter are applied to soils, the conditions are different be¬ 
cause of the capacity of soils to take up basic material, especially if they 
are acid. 

In some cases mixtures of organic matter and rock phosphate ap¬ 
plied in pot cultures produced increase in growth of maize over that pro¬ 
duced by either the organic matter or rock phosphate when used alone. 
The phosphorus in the organic matter was readily available to growing 
maize. The organic matter furnished phosphorus to the seedling and there¬ 
by promoted growth which may have enabled the plant to feed more 
strongly on the rock phosphate or the rock phosphate may have been made 
more available by the chemical and biological processes accompanying 
the decay of the organic matter. 

A study of the growth of 15 different plants on rock phosphate in 
sand cultures showed a wide variation in the amount of dry matter pro¬ 
duced. The crops tested were red clover, sweet clover, wheat, oats, maize, 
timothy, soy beans, rape, alfalfa, rye, buckwheat, red top, red sorrel, mam¬ 
moth clover and alsike clover. Tables show the average yields of dry- 
matter of the tops, roots and plants as a whole, the proportion of roots 
to the whole plant when grown with rock phosphate, and the percentage 
growth made with rock phosphate compared with that made with acid 
phosphate are recorded ; also the phosphorus and calcium content of plant 
tops and acidity of leaves, stems, and roots of plants grown with acid cul¬ 
tures with no potash, soluble potash and felspar potash. 

Results show that there was quite a wide variation in the growth 
of the different plants with rock phosphate used at the rate commonly 
advised for field practice. Sweet clover and red sorrel produced the 
largest proportionate increases of dry matter and red clover the smallest. 
The increases of the former were about 3 y<> times greater than the latter. 
Sweet clover possesses remarkable feeding powers relative to rock phosphate 
and felspar and is well suited to rotations for tlieir utilisation. With 
the exception of sweet clover which gave a slight increase, all the plants 
analysed showed somewhat distinct decreases in the percentage content 
of phosphorus when grown on rock phosphate as compared with acid phos¬ 
phate. In general, neither the percentage content, nor the total amount 
of phosphorus in the plant tops was related to the amount of plant growth 
made with rock phosphate. 

[™J . 
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The acidity values of the juice of the leaves, stems and roots varied 
considerably with the different plants. In general the juices were more 
acid when grown with acid phosphate than with rock phosphate. 

The possibility of growing crops of high feeding power to supply or¬ 
ganic matter and available phosphorus in rotation with crops of low 
feeding power is a question of considerable practical importance in the 
utilisation of rock phosphate. 

i.( - The Effect of Basic Slag upon Grassland and the Subsequent Crops. — Oldershaw, 

A. W. (Agricultural Organiser for Hast Suffolk), in. the Journal of Agricultural Science , 

Vol. XT, Pt. 1, pp 28 K- 20 - 2 . Cambridge, July 1021. 

Two plots of grassland, each 1 3 / 4 acres in extent, on a poor type of 
chalky boulder clay, were fenced off with wite netting ; one was reserved 
for control purposes, and the other received a dressing of 10 cwt. per 
acre of basic slag, and a second dressing of a similar nature 8 years later. 
After 12 years of regular sheep grazing, on analysis of the first and second 
C) inches of soil, the basic slag plot was found to contain 500 lb. of nitrogen 
per acre more than the 1111 manured plot. 

The following year the plots were mown, ploughed up, and drained and 
sown with legumes and wheat successively, with dressings of superphosphate 
and sulphate of ammonia. The turf on the “ slag ” plot was very thick, 
and the yield was fairly' high probably due to the thick growth of wild 
white clover. The increase in nitrogen as compared with the unmanured 
plot is only about 10 % whilst the increase in crop is much larger. It 
appears likely that the nitrogen assimilated being of more recent origin, 
would be more easily available to plants than the original nitrogen reserves 
of the soil. It is likely also that the extra plant residues left on the 
slagged plot, have a considerable influence on the mechanical condition of 
the soil and on its lmmus content. It is well-known that the presence ot 
phosphate in heavy soil causes increased root development, but whether 
this applies also to slagged plots and the actual fate of the phospliates in 
this case, are points which still require investigation. 

15 - Results of Manuring with Superphosphate on the Yield and Quality of Indigo 
in India. — See x» <so, <>t this rcmi c. 

ir> - Effect of Phosphate Fertilisers in Conjunction with Green Manures, upon Spring 
Cereals in India. — See No *;<> ot tin^ Revuio 

17 - Availability of Organic Nitrogenous Compounds. — Robinson, c. s., winter, 
(> n , and Miixrk, K. J (Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, Hast Ionising, Mi¬ 
chigan), in The J our n il of Industrial and Enmanng Chemistry, Vol. XITI, No 10, 
Pl> diiigr. 1, New York, Oct r, i')2i. 

Several years ago investigations were started with the following objects: 

(1) to ascertain the relation between the chemical constitution of organic 
nitrogenous substances and the availability of their nitrogen for plant 
nutrition ; b) either to devise a new method or to improve the existing meth¬ 
ods for measuring this availability. Both these questions are of im¬ 
portance because of the growing tendency to utilise all sorts of organic 
nitrogenous substances as fertilisers. 
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Amongst the various methods put forward for the determination of 
the availability of nitrogen as regards "the said substances, two only, both 
of them developed rather empirically, have shown themselves of compara¬ 
tive value ; viz. the alkaline permanganate and the neutral methods. In 
the present investigation the authors made determinations, employing 
the alkaline permanganate treatment, of the active insoluble nitrogen in 
a number of amino-acids and acid amides, typical organic compounds of 
known constitution in which the nitrogen was combined in several ways. 
After this, further investigations were made in a similar way, on the well- 
known proteins or substances containing them. Finally analyses were 
made of samples of commercial nitrogenous fertilisers employing the same 
method and the nitrogen partition method of Van Si.ykU. Data relative 
to these determinations are given as follows : 

Per cent of Total Nitrogen oj Fertilisers in Various Forms. 


Soluble 



1 

nitrogen ; 

1 

1 

Amino 
nitrogen j 

Amide 


Total , 

nitrogen 

(amuionitic.il 
and intiu) 

Anude 1 
nitrogen i 

4 amino 


4 - active 
insoluble 

1 

1 

! 


mitogen 


Peat (diied) .] 

2 76 % 

4<>-21 % 

2065 %' 

39.14% 

59.79 % 

Peat (wet). ! 

3 49 

42.40 

1546 

39 53 

52.99 

Pulverised sheep manure . . 

-2 34 

28 20 

14-53 

41. >8 

56 41 

Hay and silage . j 

3.10 

IO7I 

O.13 

42 22 

48 35 

Fruit and vegetables . . . . | 

3 74 

4 

5 <9 

49.20 

5429 

Bone meal .j 

2. 4 S 

4 (> 4 } 

4 84 

49 20 

54 °4 

Animal tankage .... 

4 - 4 ° 

56.04 

7 95 

54 31 

62.2b 

Pure bone meal . 


(>2.8l 

8.01 

55 70 

63 77 

Castor bean cake . ... 

4 78 

48 9 <> 

it. 09 

55.85 

6(1.94 

Cotton seed meal . 

(>•73 

5 <b 5 I 

10 33 

58.0c) 

68.42 

Bone .... . 

3<>5 

07.21 

5 2 4 

bo 98 1 

66.22 

Glue hair .., 

8. |9 

64 55 

5 -89 

66 77 

72.(16 

Beef scraps. . 

8.72 

7 ' 1 54 

5 90 

68 1 r 

74.07 

Hair waste.. 

14 27 

7 ° *5 

9 5 2 

70.00 

79.52 

Dried blood .. 

14 ox 

71.31 

6.56 

75 23 

81.79 

Mixed chrome uppers. . . . 

9 88 

51 22 

4.7b 

60.32 

65.08 


Assuming that the ammonifying as distinguished from the aminofying 
or hydrolysing power of the alkaline permanganate solution is comparable 
with the action of soil agents, all amino nitrogen and a portion of the nitro¬ 
gen present as acid amides may be said to be included. There is also an¬ 
other class of compounds termed the potentially available class, which 
may be converted into the former class. This includes a portion of the 
acid amides, the peptides which can be hydrolised to amino acids, and pri¬ 
mary and secondary amides. The peptides probably constitute the 
great bulk of this class so far as ordinary fertiliser materials are concerned. 
This is the itnceitain quantity in evaluating any material from the ferti¬ 
liser standpoint. In some cases transformation into the available class is 
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so easy and complete that there can be no practical distinction between 
the two. In other cases however this process is so slow that the unavailable 
Class is approached. Fundamentally, the problem of the determination of 
the availability of organic nitrogen compounds is the possibility of a proper 
estimation of the rate of ammonifieation of the members of this class. 
Up to the present the permanganate methods have proved the most 
satisfactory and the authors will publish later the results of their further 
studies. 

18 - The Influence of Certain Fertiliser Salts on the Growth and Nitrogen Content 
of Some Legumes. — Mac Taggart, A (Cornell University), in Soil Science, V ol XT, 
No (i, pp. 4 *5-4*)4, tigs 2, bibliography oi 61 works Baltimore, M. D, June 1921 

It has been fully demonstrated that calcium plays an important part 
in the soil in the symbiotic assimilation of nitrogen by legumes, but the acti¬ 
vity of certain other fertilising elements has not been so fully shown. For 
this leason the author after a bibliographical survey of the literature on this 
subject, gives the results of a series of experiments made with 36 boxes 
filled with a soil mixture consisting largely of clean sand and about l / 7 of 
sandy loam with slightly more than 0.5 % of calcium carbonate added 
to each box. The moisture content of the soil was maintained throughout 
at 10 % (on the dry-soil basis). Half of the boxes were filled with alfalfa 
and half with peas. The boxes were divided into 9 series ol 4 and treated 
as follows : 1) control ; 2) nitrogen (dried blood) ; 3) phosphorus (diso¬ 
dium phosphate) ; 4) potassium (muriate of potash) ; 5) sulphur (gypsum) ; 
6) nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and sulphur in above forms ; 7) nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash idem ; 8) nitrogen, potash and sulphur ; idem ; 
9) phosphorus, potash and sulphur, idem. Previous to sowing, all the boxes 
were inoculated with sand cultures. Following the crop of field peas, 
soy beans were sown, after suitable inoculation of the soil, application of 
calcium carbonate and fertiliser. 

Of all the fertiliser elements applied, the phosphorus showed the most 
marked effect. Alone, it distinctly increased the dry matter and total 
nitrogen, and to a lesser extent the percentage of nitrogen in all j legumes; 
the order of average influence on the crop being : field peas, soybeans and 
alfalfa. 

In combination with nitrogen, potassium, and sulphur, phosphorus 
markedly increased the dry matter and total nitrogen in peas soybeans 
and alfalfa. However, it increased on the contrary the percentage of 
nitrogen in soybeans and alfalfa only slightly, and decreased the percent¬ 
age in the case of peas. 

Nitrogen as a single element can hardly be said to benefit the plants 
with respect to yields of either dry matter or nitrogen, except perhaps in 
the case of field peas. In combination with phosphorus, potassium and 
sulphur, nitrogen did not produce any lasting effect where it was employed 
alone ; in fact, there was perhaps less response. It may be concluded also 
that nitrogen in combined form does not hinder nitrogen assimilation by 
legumes. Potassium used alone caused an increase in the total nitio- 

[ 18 - 19 ] 
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gen and dry matter in field peas and alfalfa in the order named, but a de¬ 
crease with respect to these factors in soybeans. Only in the percentage of 
nitrogen did potassium show an increase common to all 3 crops, in the or¬ 
der named above. Sulphur in the form of gypsum used alone or with 
other fertilisers somewhat increased the growth and nitrogen content of 
alfalfa, but does not appear to have had any effect on field peas and soy¬ 
beans. 

Taking into consideration the influence of the fertilisers employed 
for nitrification purposes or rather to assist in the nitrogen accumulation 
in the soil, the most marked effect generally was produced when phospho¬ 
rus was applied, which resulted in the distinct development of the crops. 
Nitrogen applied alone increased soil nitrification after the harvesting of 
all three crops, particularly after alfalfa, but when applied in combination 
with other fertilising substances, it did not have this effect. Potassium, 
in the form of muriate of potash, apparently slightly inhibited nitrate- 
nitrogen accumulation ; the sulphur, in the form of gypsum, increased 
nitrification subsequently in the soil. I11 general, there appeared to be 
a tendency toward correlation between the dry matter produced and the 
subsequent soil nitrification, due probably partly to the greater root system 
associated with increase in top growth, and hence to greater amounts 
of decayed roots, favotirable to nitrification. 

19 - Carbonication of Plants By Combustion Gases. f , in Chcmikcr 

Year XI y V, No icnj, pp 820850 Cotheu, August }<», 1021. 

After having disposed of the various objections raised in connection 
with the practical installation of plant for the carbonisation of crops in 
the open field by means of combustion gases, especially those from siderur- 
gical works (1) the author gives figures showing the economic returns from 
the process. He calculates that for the carbonication of one hectare of 
land, 500 m. of cement pipes with a diameter of io cm. are required ; the 
distance between the pipes being 25 m. The price of the pipes in March 1921, 
was 7.5 marks per metre ; counting transport and laying, the cost 
would work out at 12 marks the metre wliich would make 6000 marks 
per hectare ; by adding a similar sum for tlie cost of the chief gas 
pipe and various expenses, the total amount would be 12 000 marks per 
hectare or 1.2 marks per sq. metre. 

Calculating the working expenses per square metre the following 
figures are obtained; . 

Mai ks 


20 % depreciation and inleicst . . . <> -M 

Cost of exiia 1niucr.1l fertilise! required ... o ij 

Repairs . . . . . . 0 .u 8 

Cost of extra labour necessitated by heavier ciop. o 10 

Marks . . . 0.5< 


( j ) See A*. June 1920, No 626. [hd ) 
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If as a result of the carbonicatioir, the potato crop is doubled; that 
is to say if it rises from 1.75 kg. to 3.50 kg., the net profit in the case of 
potatoes fetching 0.60 marks the kg., will amount to 0.51 marks per square 
metre or 42 %, and if early potatoes are grown, the profit is even higher. 
The prices quoted above are for installations that can use the discharge of 
gas motors which finds its way to the soil of its own accord ; should ven¬ 
tilators for the expulsion of the gas be needed, this would mean an extra 
expense of some pfennig, but in any case there would be a good margin 
of profit. 

As regards the larger water requirements of crops subjected to carbon - 
ication the author states, that the greater development in length of the 
plants' root systems enables them to make better use of the reserves of water 
in the soil. It may however be the case that in years of drought the full - 
benefit of carbonication can only be obtained by the application of car¬ 
bon dioxide. 

20 - A Systematic Catalogue of the Plants Cultivated in Spain (Species and Varieties) 

and of the Principal Species of Trees. — iuntIn chri-teda j , Caidio 0 metodico de 

las plantas cultivuihs (cspccu s' y variedade s) en Fs parta y dc las pnncipalcs cspeucs arbor east 
Servtno dr Publication ?s auriculas dc Mmr lerio de Foment o t pp. 6 2, fig** 22. Madlid, 1920. 

With this work of enumeration and identification which extends as 
far as possible even to varieties, the author begins his phytographical 
study of the plants cultivated in Spain. He does not pretend to have 
made a complete list, although many of the popular names he gives are 
recorded for the first time. In this catalogue, there are 422 species with 
their botanical names and the popular names by which they are known 
in the different Provinces of Spain. Then follows a table of 1000 popular 
names, and a bibliography of the 13 works most frequently consulted. 

21 - “Arroz brabo”, Wild Rice in the Interior of Brazil, - A Lavoura . year xxv. 

Nos. 8-0, pp 211). Rio clc Janeiro, September 1021. 

In the State of Ooyaz and in the inundation zone of the Araguaya, 
there are large quantities of a wild cereal much resembling rice, and known 
in the country by the name of “ arroz brabo ” (wild rice). 

This plant only differs from common rice in having looser panicles 
and more brittle seeds. 

In the neighbourhood of the river Jaoalie, “ Arroz brabo ” is used 
with much success in fattening stock. 

22 - Composition of Californian Citrus Fruits. - chaoe, k. v , (Chemist in charge), 

Wilson, C. S and Church, C. (V. (Assistant Chemists, laboratory of Bruit and Vegetable 
Chemistry), in l 'mted States Department of Apiculture, Bulletin No <j 3 3 • Contribution 
from the Bureau of Chemistry, pp. 1-18, tigs. 4, bibliography of 5 works. Washington, 
Oct. is, 1021. 

From 1887, when 12 cartloads of citrus fruits were exported from 
California, until 1919-20, when 12 000 were exported, the cultivation 
of Californian fruits has been very widely extended. The varieties 
grown to the largest extent at present owing to their suitability to Cal¬ 
ifornian conditions, are 11 Kureka ”, native of California raised from Si- 
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cilian citrons, and the " Lisbona ", widely spread and imported directly 
from Australia. The authors have analysed the fruits of these two va¬ 
rieties and also of a third, viz . “ Villa Franca ", at the present time not 

grown. It is considered advisable that the grower should be kept acquaint¬ 
ed with the data relative to the composition of the fruits no less than the 
manufacturing establishments directly connected with the products, such 
as oils and citric acid. 

The results obtained indicate the comparatively negligible differences 
existing between the various characters of the varieties studied. The most 
outstanding are those with reference to the specific weight of the fruits; 
the Eureka seems to stand at the top and the two others were practically 
identical. As regards the essential oil content, the var. “ Villa Franca " 
showed the highest percentage, whilst “ Hureka ” gave a somewhat lower 
percentage. Although no difference was noticed in the citric acid con¬ 
tent, there was a marked difference in the sugar percentage between the 
Kureka and “ Lisbon a ” varieties. 

Acidity attains its maximum at the beginning of autumn; the maxi¬ 
mum specific weight is reached towards midsummer, and the minimum, 
during winter. The minimum essential oil content was found to be at 
the end of winter and in the spring, and the maximum in the autumn. 

No correlation was observed between the colour of the bark, its thick¬ 
ness and the composition of the fruits, but the specific weight and the acid 
content became less with the thickening of the bark. No difference was 
observed between fruits obtained on the sea coast and those from inland. 

23 - A Study of Nitrogen and Root Space as Factors Limiting the Yield of Maize in 
Egypt. — Prkscott, J. A., in SuUantc Agricultural Sociclv , Technral Section, Bulletin 
No 4, pp. 1-14, figs. f> Cairo, 1920 

The response of the maize crop to nitrate of soda has been shown as 
the result of field experiments conducted by the Sultanie Agricultural So¬ 
ciety at Bahtim, to follow very closely the mathematical expression of 
Mitscherlich relating to the Law oi the Limiting Factor (Landw. Jakrb . 
XXXVIII, 1909, p. 537; Landw. TV rsitchs. Stat., LXXV, 1911, p. 231; 
LXXVIII, 1912, p. 127). 

The dressing of nitrate of soda usually recommended in Egyptian farm¬ 
ing is 150 kg: per feddan (1 feddan -- 1.038 acre), but 200 kg. is frequently 
employed as a standard of comparison. I11 this experiment it was found 
that up to 300 kg. there was a steady increase in yield of crop, but if 400 
kg. was applied, there was a smaller yield. Whether this diminution is 
due to the harmful effects of excess of nitrogen or of excess of sodium salts 
remains yet to be ascertained and the author proposes the repetition of the 
experiment, using ammonium nitrate instead of sodium nitrate. 

It is frequently the case that the use of large quantities of nitrogenous 
manures retards the maturation of the crop; in the Bahtim experiments, 
however, no retardation has been observed. 

The author includes data relative to harvest, effect of increasing 
dressing of sodium nitrate, etc. 
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Root Space as the Limiting Factor. — The spacings adopted varied 
from 25 cm. up to 95 cm. The original plots were each Vio feddan and were 
subsequently divided into two parts, the northern half receiving nitrate 
of soda at the rate of 150 kg. per feddan and the southern half being left 
unmanured : 

In both the manured and un manured series the mathematical 
expression of MitschKREICH can he applied with fair agreement. 

The yield per feddan, according to the given curves, can be related 
to the number of plants per feddan, giving a maximum yield at the spacing 
of about 16 000 plants per feddan (nitrate series) and of 10 000 plants per 
feddan (unmanured series). It is significant that the local method of plant¬ 
ing gives an intensity of about 12 000. However, within fairly wide li¬ 
mits, the yield does not appear to vary very much and it seems probable 
that the maximum crop would be between 12 000 and 20 000 in the 
nitrate series and between 8 000 and 14 000 in the un manured series. 

During the growth of the plant, weekly observations were made on 
the heights of the un manured plants, the measurements being made to 
the tip of the longest leaf and later to the eud of the tassel; curves are here 
given for the recorded heights. The plants in all the spacings grew togeth¬ 
er for the first 15 days after which there was a successive breaking away; 
it is thus possible to trace the course of the lateral root development and 
interference during the course of the season. The following data indicate 
this development during the growth period (diameter in cm) for 5 
successive fortnightly periods, viz. 25, 3s, 45, 65, 85. 

The author includes data relative to harvest as a result of sodium 
nitrate treatment and also for the spacing experiments, and curves, etc. 
showing the effects produced in every case. 

24 - Observations on the Growth of Maize in Egypt. — prcscott, j. Ajn Suiianic 

Agricultural Society , Technical Seaton, bulletin Xo 7, pp i-js, tigs. 10, table 5 * 11, 
Cairo, 1021 

During the seasons iqi8 and 1919 observations were made in 3 differ¬ 
ent ways on the growth of maize. 

I. Automatic records of growth rate. — The curves given in¬ 
dicate that there are two maxima during the 24 hours ; at no time does the 
maize plant stop growing altogether but at daybreak there is usually a 
slight decrease in the height probably associated with the opening of the 
stomata and the loss of water due to the resumption of day time transpira¬ 
tion. This is followed by a rapidly increasing rate of growidi until the 
hotter part of the day is reached when a slight retardation is observed ; 
in the late afternoon there is again an acceleration giving a new maximum 
about sunset. During the night the growth rate falls off gradually to 
the minimum just before sunrise. A letardation of growth rate due to 
the soil water factor is shown in all the curves though only to a slight 
extent. Measurements made in 1918 by Mosseri in his garden at Giza 
show the growth of plants during 12-hour periods of day and night, and 
it appears that growth in the night hours from 8 p. m, to 8. a/m tends to 
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be greater than in the day time 12 hours period, doubtless owing to 
the check during the hotter part of the day. 

IT. Daily measurements of growth rate on selected maize 
plants. — The temperature and humidity records were taken from the 
mean data for Abbassia and Giza supplied by the Physical Service of the 
Ministry of Public Works. The curves for the 3 day means are given. 
The main features brought out are in the first place the effect of irrigation 
on growth (after each watering there is a marked increase in growth rate) ; 
this is shown particularly well in the 1919 curves where the soil moistures 
are given. There is also a fairly close relationship between the tempera¬ 
ture and growth rate in the early part of the season, when soil moisture 
is abundant. This relationship becomes less noticeable as the plant be¬ 
comes more developed and the soil moisture conditions intervene. 

In 1919, an experiment was planned in which soil moisture determina¬ 
tions were made every 2 or 3 days so that as soon as the water content, 
(depth 20 to 40 cm.) approached 25 % of the dry soil, irrigation was possible. 
It was found necessary to irrigate more frequently than usual end a slight 
benefit was obtained in the final yield. Later experiments indicated 
that with heavy manuring the effect of the water factor on the yield 
became more marked. The adjoining table indicates that frequent irri¬ 
gation as controlled by soil moisture gave a yield (stalks and ears respect¬ 
ively) of 4760 kg. and 1310 kg. per feddan, and the yield with normal irri¬ 
gation (7 times between July 7 and October 22) of 4630 kg., and 1460 kg. 
There was also an increase in the heights of plants when irrigations were 
more frequent e. g. frequent irrigation, mean height of 40 plants 1) to leaf 
tip, (18 to 46 days), 55 to 210 cm. ; normal, 55 to 202 cm. ; 2) to tassel 
(46 to 67 days), — frequent, 158 to 274 cm. ; normal, 151 to 266 0111. 

III. Weekly measttrkmknts \s result of sowing experiments. — 
The normal time for planting maize in Kgypt is towards the end of July. 
In 1919, however, sowings were made from the beginning of April until 
the end of September and weekly observations were made of the grow 7 th 
and development of the plants throughout the season. The variety em¬ 
ployed was the Bahtim “ Surecropper ”, long season semi-dent variety. 

Growth and development curves are given for the various .sowing dates; 
these correspond with the figures given. The physiological develop¬ 
ment of the plants shows the same characteristics in the curves of leaf 
development, tasselling, silking and maturation. These features are also 
brought out according to the isophytic diagram. The best growing condit¬ 
ions for the maize plant in Kgypt are evidently to be found late in July 
and during the month .of August. The amount of growth, including time 
for germination in the first 21 days after planting, shows how far lemperature 
plays a part in determining the rate of development of the maize plants. 
Germination in the case of the April sowing took place in 12 days, in the 
May sowing it was 10 days, while in July sowings the time is normally 3 or 
6 days. Although the mean temperature at the end of August is about the 
same as early in June, the night temperatures are more favourable 
than at the earlier period. The following table shows the comparative 
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yields of maize sown at different periods and the heights at 21 days after 
planting. 



1 Comparative 

* 

Height 

Temperatures (°C.) 
Average for 21 days 


Date of sowing 

yield * 

of plant i 


_ - 



of grain 

Maximum Mini mu 111 , 

Mean 

April 1. 

. 56 

24.6 cm 

29 6 

11 4 

20 5 

May 1. 

63 

25.1 30 4 

43-5 1 337 

12.2 

21 3 

June 1 . 

84 

14.8 

24.2 

June 15. 

. . 88 

5 T -7 ; 

.H 7 

16.2 

25-4 

June .. . 

. . 92 

616 ; 

36.8 

17.4 

27.1 

July 13. 

. . 100 

691 j 

30 3 

18.7 

27.5 

July 27. 

. . 96 

62.2 j 

35 5 

18.5 

27.0 

August 10. 

. . 86 

50.1 j 

35-7 

18.5 

27.1 

August 24. 

. . — 

62 8 

33 3 

17 1 

25.2 

September 7. 

64 

5*9 

3 i 7 

15.4 

235 

September 2t. 

. . 30 

1 

— 

— 

— 


(*) Maximum yield in sowing of July 12 being taken as 100. 


From a consideration of the mean weekly maximum and minimum 
temperatures at Bahtim (April to November), it seems clear that the 
optimum growing weather in Egypt for maize occurs during the month 
of August; at this time night temperatures are higher than at any 
other time of the year and during the day time the effects of water 
strain on the plants is likely to be much less in evidence than during 
the month of July. 

25 - The “Pure Line” and the “Pure Chain”: a Contribution to the Terminology 

Of Genetics. — Prell, G., in Zeilschrijt Hit indukitvc Abstammun^s und V crerbim^slehre 

Vol. XXVI, Parts 3-4, pp. 287-404. Leipzig, July 1921. 

The term “ pure line ”, in the sense in which it is used by Johannsen, 
should be employed exclusively for groups of individuals derived from an 
autogamous stock by means of repeated self-crossing. It is however 
often used also to designate groups of genetically isolated individuals de¬ 
rived from two allogamous parents. The necessity of finding a distinct 
and suitable term for this second class of individuals has long been 
felt and the author proposes the expression, “ pure chain ”, (” reine 
Kette ”). 

Thus we have : 

Pure Line. — The entire group of individuals descended from a single 
autogamous, homozygous stock. 

Pure Chain . — The entire group of individuals descended from two 
allogamous stocks which are isogeneous (isozygotes and homozygotes), 
only as regards sex and the characters with which they are possibly 
^connected (heterozygotes only as far as sex is concerned). 

The two groups differ in the number of diplonts (diploid numbers 
of chromosomes) necessary to their formation and in the nature of the 
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relations existing between the haplonts (haploid numbers of chromosomes) „ 
that unite to form the diplont. In pure lines, the point of departure is 
a single diplont, and the whole genealogical tree can correctly be represent¬ 
ed as a simple line. On the other hand, the ptire chain starts from two di- 
plonts, so that in the genealogical development, there are two diplont forms 
that constantly coalesce and separate according to the same rule, thus 
producing the exact image of a chain. 

The haplonts of a pure line are identical, froili the genetic and typical 
standpoint, whereas the haplonts of the chain differ in the factor or group 
of factors of sex. The contrast between the line and the chain is speci¬ 
ally noticeable when there are other morphological factors united to those 
of sex ; in this case, the heterozygotism of a diplont is accentuated. 

26 - Study of Barley Hybrids, Especially from the Standpoint of Fixity of the Segre¬ 
gation Of Characters in the F2. - Blaringhkm, I,., in Annales dc la Science avronotnique, 
Year 38, Scries 0, No 4, pp 177*230 Paris, August j <)2i. 

The visible morphological characters of barley grain are indices which 
allow varieties suitable for the brewery to be distinguished from those suit¬ 
able for cropping. These characters are regularly transmitted in a large 
number of lines and can be used as a test of the botanical purity of each 
kind. 

The author gives the results of a series of experiments relating to two 
characters 1) hairs on axis of spikelet : stiff (A), or downy (a) ; 2) lateral 
dorsal veins of the seed : rough (B), or smooth (b). These two pairs of cha¬ 
racters behave as independent Mendelian units in crosses between pure form 
of the variety Hordeum distichum nutans. 

Hairs on axis of spikelet. — The pair Aa obeys the Mendelian law 
in 29 crosses (with no F x hybrids and 5422 F 2 hybrids), between varieties 
belonging to the Linnaean species, Hordeum distichum , H. nudum and H. 
tetrastichum. In every case and in all the combinations, the ratio of 
stiff-haired to downy-haired individuals in the F t was as 3 : 1. This cha- 


Table I. — Segregation in the F 2 Generation 
of Crosses between Forms of H. distichum nutans. 



! 

| Plants with 

Crosses 

Total number 

1 

- - 


of F t plants 

Stiff hairs 

! Downy hairs 

0.185 9 x 0.431 cf . 

1 

i - 39 

32 

7 

0.236 9 X O.431 cf . 

; 343 (344) 

262 (t»8) 

8l (8*) 

0*385 9 x 0.190 a*. 

27 

21 

6 

0.431 9 x 0.185 0*. 

36 

26 

10 

0.431 9 * 0.185 0*. 

23 

15 

8 

0.431 ? > 0.236 . 

406 (4*8) 

304 (888) 

102 (!•*) 

Totals . . . 

874 (88*) 

660 (aaa) 

214 (%%•) 
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racter therefore manifests itvself independently of the nature of the above- 
mentioned 3 species upon which it is possible by means of suitable crossings 
to impress at will the character of stiff hairs or downy hairs respectively. 

It remains to be seen whether these characters are of any importance 
from the industrial, agricultural or commercial standpoints. 

The same numerical relations are found in the crosses : H . distichum 
nutans X H. distichum erectum , H. distichum x H. nudum and H. disti¬ 
chum X H. tetrastichnm. 

Table II. — Segregation m the F 2 
of Crosses between Forms, of H. distichum nutans (1909). 




Plants with 

Crosses* 

Total numl/ci 


of F a plants ,, 

rough veins smooth veins 



Bohemia 

9 

0.236 

o* - . 

5-0 (5««) 

392 (396) 

132 

(13.) 

0.236 

9 

Bohemia cf 

62.) (640) 

481 (4H«) 

I 48 

(1 so) 

0.185 

6 

v 0.236 

o’ 

47 

3<> 

II 


0.185 

V 

• °*13 1 

o’ 

3^ 

29 

lo 


<M3i 

+ 

^ 0.185 

. 

3<> 

33 

5 


°* 13 1 

9 

> 0.1X5 

6 • • • • 


15 

8 





Totals . . 

1298 (1300) 

986 (915) 

312 

(S?S) 


Dorsal veins. — The pair Bb on the other hand behaves somewhat 
differently from the pair Aa. These characters are only independent 
in the variety Hordeum distichum nutans (which includes all the best 
brewing barleys), and solely in the 190b crosses. In the F 2 , individuals 
with rough veins and smooth veins occur in the ratio 3.1. 

On the other hand much segregation is already found in the crosses 
made in 1907 (all between forms of H. distichum nutans) as is shown in 
Table III 

Similar cases of segregation occurred in 1908 : the author suggests, 
that they may be explained by the greater plasticity of Chevalier II, 
Hannchen, and the lines 0,190, 0.385 and 0.219 as compared with the lines 
0.236, 0.431 and the form Bohemia. If this is the case the pair of 
characters presence — absence of bristles would be a more significant asso¬ 
ciation in proving the fixity of the lines thkn the pair stiff hairs — downy 
hairs . This seems to be proved by the behaviour of the hybrids arising 
from crosses between 0.501 (line of H. distichum erectum with** smooth 
veins), and 0.631 (line of H. distichum erectum with rough veins). In fact, 
in the *F 2 of crosses made in 1906, in the neighbourhood of Paris, the ratio 
of bristly individuals to smooth individuals was not as 3 : 1, but as 1 : 1, 
as if the lines 0.501 and 0.631 were fixed hybrids. In the crosses effected 
in 1906 out of the 91 (92) individuals of the F 2 ,42 had rough and 49 had 

[*€) 
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Tabus III. — Segregation in the F 2 
Generation of Crosses Between Forms of H. distichum nutans (1907). 




Crosses 


1 

j Total number 

j Plants with 




of F* plants 

j rough veins ; 

j ! 

smooth veins 

O.I0O 

9 

0.2 36 O* 


■ • 55 ° (MS) 

|i 

463 (< > 4 ) 

87 (1*8) 

0.431 

9 

■ 0.385 a* . 


. . IOO (100) 

79 (»#) 

21 ( 26 ) 




Totah . . 

. . 650 ( 05 *) 

542 ( 48 *) . 

1 

108 ( 162 ) 

0.109 

9 

X Chevalier II 

o’ ... 

*18 

3 ° 

18 

0.2x9 

9 

Hannchen 

o’ . . 

. . 27 

x6 

I I 

0.219 

9 

Bohemia 

o’ . . . 

115 

69 

46 




Totah 

. . 100 ( 193 ) 

115 ( l44 ) 

75 M 8 ) 


smooth veins, instead of 69 and 23, as there should have been theoretic¬ 
ally according to the ratio 3:1. 

The crosses made in 1907 between the same lines, 0.631 and 0.521, 
gave on the contrary different results ; in F 2 , the general ratio was 3: 1 
but there were individual variations, such as had not been observed 
among the former hybrids. Similar results were again produced in the 
case of cross 0.190 X 0.631 (and 0.631 X 0.190) : the progeny in the F 2 di¬ 
viding into 3 groups with very different ratios of segregation. 

1st group = 3:1 

2nd 0 =* 1 : 1 

3rd » =9:7 or 15:1 

The difference in the m ults observed from one year to another deser¬ 
ves notice, as it always occurred in the same types. The essential factor 
of genetic instability is to be found in line 0.631 (and perhaps also to some 
extent in 0.190), but the author maintains that it is owing to the genetic 
instability of these types that the environment, and more especially the 
climate are able to alter the percentages (ratios). 

This instability would manifest itself in the following manner in the 
crosses : supposing that 0.631 has a hybrid origin as regards the presence 01 
absence of bristles, and that A (presence), is constantly dominant over 
a (absence). In this case, the uniformity and homogeneity character¬ 
istic of 0.631 would depend upon the condition that all the egg-cells with 
the diameter A were fertilised by a pollen, and reciprocally that all the 
* egg-cells were fertilised by pollen A. Crossing the heterozygous line 0.631 
(Aa) with the homozygous line 0.190 (aa) gives the following combinations : 
i pollen. . . A a f poUen. . . a a 

1 | v or ■ II | l or J, 

f ovule... a a f ovule... A a 
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which gives Aa, aA hybrids (with bristles), and aa aa hybrids (smooth) 
in the proportion of i * i, just as was found in the progeny of the 1906 
hybrids and in the 1908 group, Cistercienne x Bohemia . 

This proportion was found in half the cases examined. 

The great homogeneity observed in 0.631 is due to prolonged selec¬ 
tion under determined (climatic) conditions of environment. Now it 
is quite possible that the same conditions of growth would act upon 
0.631 X 0.190 in a manner quite different from that in which they would 
act upon 0 . 631 , and that the regular fertilisation of all the 0.631 A ovules 
with a pollen (and reciprocally), would undergo .some modifications (in 
the cross 0.631 X 0 . 190 ). Once the equilibrium is disturbed, the segrega¬ 
tion ratios become irregular and vary from one year to another according 
to the variations of the environment that in any way effect the slate 
of equilibrium. 

It still remains to be demonstrated whether under given conditions 
of climate, soil, date of sowing, cultural operations, etc 0.631 degenerates, 
in a more or less irregular manner as regards the character of bristles. 

Breeding experiments alone can answei this question, and so far, 
none have been carried out 

It is however well to remember that Svanhals and Primus barleys, oi 
which the genetic constitution is heterozygous, are fixed in Sw r eden 
and Germany, but rapidly degenerate (as legards this very character of 
bristles), when they are cultivated in dry years in Picardy and in Eure-et- 
I*oir (France) 

27 - Studies in Linkage Relations in Maize made in the United States. —Eysthr, 

W if., m Genetics, Vol f>, No s, pp tables 34, bibliography of :*<* works 

Baltimore*, May iojt 

Results of a systematic search for linkages in maize, especially as. re¬ 
gards the two characters tunicate ears (in which the glumes of the ear de¬ 
velop to such an extent that each kernel is entirely enclosed), and sugary 
endosperm, both dependent on the factor pairs represented as Tu tu and 
Su su In previous tests the author obtained a certain number of recipro¬ 
cal crosses between the tunicatcd and sugar heterozygotes (Tu tu Su su) 
and plants non-truncated with noil-sugary endosperm (Tu fu Su su). The 
results are shown in Table I It was estimated that groups Su Tu, Su tu, 
su tu would be equal. On the contrary however in every case there was an 
excess of Su Tu and su tu respectively over Su tu and su Tu. The tendency of 
these factors (Su and Tu) to remain together in inheritance can be explained 
by assuming that they are located in the same chromosome. But should 
this follow a fixed rule, the groups Su tu and su Tu should be missing. Ad¬ 
mitting however the undeniable existence of the linkage between Su and Tu, 
the resulting exceptions may be explained by the crossing-over theory (1) 
viz. a certain number of chromosomes are located between the locus of Su 
and the locus of Tu ; the chromosomes of the non-tunicated and lion-sugary 

(i) See R. Jan. 1018, No. so, note (i) p. M 
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plant are located in a similar fashion and the result is an exchange between 
homologous segments which become united to form new chromosomes; 
these should possess one only of the two characters previously linked to¬ 
gether. The more this phenomenon is intensified and frequent, the more 
often will Su tu and su Tu be represented. In the case in question, the per¬ 
centage of crossing over in the two groups of crosses, should amount to 26.94 
and 38.85 % respectively. 

The rate of crossing-over can neither be designated, fixed or constant ; 
it is readily influenced by prevailing conditions and by genetical factors 
supplied by the chromosomes. 

In megasporogenesis (connected with the formation of egg-cells) the 
percentage of crossing-over in the case investigated, amounted to 21.1 
and 30.5 %, while in microsporogenesis (connected with pollen grainsl, 
the average is higher than 8 %. 

In a second series of genetical experiments the author has made a 
special studj 7 (using a certain number of selected crosses) of the relations 
between Tu and Su and other mutant factors : 

C ~ colour of aleurone 
Sh =- shrunken endosperm 

I —- factor opposing the production of colour of aleurone 

(i = factor for golden plant 

R — red aleurone 

B = brown colour of plant 

Lg — leaves without ligules 

p =s coloured pericarp 

Pi purple anthers 

A -- anthocvanin pigmentation in leaves, and grain 
An ~~ semi-dwarf plants with anthers on the ears 
Bl -~= brown blotches on leaves 
Cr = crinkled leaves 
D = dwarf plant 
F = fine striping in the leaves. 

FI -= floury endosperm 
j = Japonica striping of leaves 

Pr = purple aleurone in the presence of other aleurone factor pairs 

Ra — ramosa ear 

Qs — green striping of leaves 

V = greenish-white seedling 
W — white seedling 

Y - factor concerned in the formation of yellow endosperm 

The following data refer to the factor C (colour of aleurone). In the 
cross Tu tu Cc X tu tu cc, the progeny Su Tu, Su tu, and su Tu su tu are 
obtained in equal proportions (see Table II), which indicates that C is found 
in a chromosome different from that associated with Tu and Su. Similar 
conditions appear to exist in the following cases : 

[**] 
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Table I. — Linkage betiveen Tu and Su and intensity 
of the phenomenon «crossing over ». 


Pedigree j 

i 

_ ! 

II 

j. 

Tu tu $u su x tu tu su su 

196 — 10 ' 192 — 4 ..... 1 

198 — 9 192 — 3 . . . . i 

140-4 V . 7595 - 11 . . | 

l 

'lotah ... j' 


tu tu su su Tu tu Su su 

E 7 595 - 11 - - 4 . . 

E 8575 — 4 201 — 7 . . 


Totals . . . 


Table II. — Cross 

Pedigree 


362 - 365 • • * ... 

36O — 367 .. 

36S — 369 .... 

37o - 371 - • . 

Totals . . . 


! Percentage 

Su tu Su tu su Tu 1 su tu °f 

1 j « crossing-over » 


89 

19 

31 

98 

21.10% 

147 

57 

63 

127 

30.46 

90 

35 

21 

70 

26.9^ 


Hi 

118 

295 

29.94% 


26 

8 

19 

25 

34-62% 

7» 

56 

32 

86 

34-92 

104 

04 

51 

lit 

»4-85% 

Tu tu Cc 

X 

tu tu cc. 



I! “ 

j ( Su Tu 


Su tu 

su Tu 

su tu 

i 

3i 


32 

36 

36 

67 


64 


84 

! 53 


53 

54 

58 

54 


68 

60 

60 

l| 

j 205 


til 

232 

241 


28 - Type and Variability in Kafir (Andropogon Sorghum). — Conner, a. b , 

and Kakper, R. E , in Texas Agricultural Experiment Station , Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Division of Agronomy, Bulletin No 279, pp 1 -14, figs. 6. Brazos Countv, 
Texas, April 1921. 

The object of this study is to present data as to type and variability 
of certain characters in Andropogon Sorghum resulting from statistical re¬ 
search. The data given are taken from material accumulated from 19*5 
onwards, involving the measurement of material from crib-run heads and 
selected population material and from lines successively inbred for single 
characters. This work was conducted at Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Substation No. 8 , near Lubbock, Texas, a region well adapted to 
the cultivation of sorghum. 

In 1916, 669 crib-run standard blackhull kafir heads were measured 
and records were made as to : 
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i) Number of seed-bearing branches ; 2) Length of seed bearing 
branches ; 3) Number of nodes per head ; 4) Length of rachis or centre 
stem ; 5) Length of head ; 6) Weight of head; 7) Weight of threshed grain. 
In succeeding work with progeny the following additional measurements 
were taken : 8) Height of plant ; 9) Diameter of plant; 10) Number of nodes 
per plant ; 11) Weight of green forage. 

The bulletin in question deals however with the first 4 features only. 
Eighty individual heads were selected for planting in 1917, comprising 8 
groups, each group representing one of the extremes of the 4 pairs of charac¬ 
ters involved. The selection for the 1918 planting, within a single group, 
included 10 heads taken from the single row in that group whose progeny 
conformed to the highest standard for the particular character for which 
selection was made. Accordingly the selections were made in each generation 
for a 4-year period. The method of selection adopted is clearly shown in 
the accompanying diagram The tabulation of the data for population 
and for lines inbred for 4 generations is given in the form of tables and 
graphs, which show the type and variability existing in each population 
and line from year to year. .The tables of statistical constants seem to 
be quite reliable, judging from the probable error in each case. 

The 8 lines involved in every case showed uniformity and purity in 
the F s generation. This is in accordance with the low percentage of cross 
pollination found by the authors in open-pollinated heads. The practical 
significance of this fact is two-fold : 1) It lends greater reliability to prelim¬ 
inary uncontrolled breeding work ; 2) It emphasises the value of the head- 
row method of breeding grain sorghums and gives a greater probability of 
obtaining pure lines. 

The fact that marked progress was made in one only of the 8 lines 
involved, viz. the line selected for few seed bearing branches, emphasises 
the importance and value of selecting a large number of heads for the in¬ 
itial planting to increase the chances of including superior individuals. 

The variability in the several lines, as shown in the tables, is less than 
in the populations, and is consistently uniform in the F 2 and succeeding 
generations, further emphasising the purity of the lines in the F 2 generation. 

29 - The Interesting Relation between the Appearance of the Globe Mutant in 
Datura Stramonium and the Bdhaviour of the Chromosomes. — Blakeslee, 

A. F., in Genetics , Vol. 6, No 3, pp. 241-26}. Baltimore, May jcj2i. 

The 0 Globe ” mutant in Datura Stramonium is characterised by 
depressed-globose capsules, by decreased vigour in growth and by the broad 
and only slightly toothed leaves. 

In the Datura , the placing and behaviour of the chromosomes are 
closely associated in relation to the appearance of this mutation and to 
several others. Consequently there has been noted, in every case, a dupli¬ 
cation of chromosomes giving rise to dimorphic gametes with 12 and 13 
chromosomes instead of a single normal type with 12. These are called 
simple trisomic mutants ; in somatic cells one of the 12 sets is a trisome 
with three homologous chromosomes instead of the normal two. 

[S8-J88] 
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1) When selfed, the mutant character is passed on to about 22 % 
of the descendants. 

When crossed with a normal as the male parent, the mutant character 
is transmitted to about 26 % of the progeny. If however the pollen 
of a mutant is, employed, the abnormal character is apparent in only 
about 2 % of the progeny. 

The author has concluded therefore : 

a) As a general rule, the mutant complex is transmitted through the 
egg cells and either not at all or only to a very limited extent through the 
pollen. 

b) By crossing the mutant (- 9 -) with the normal ((J), the number 
of mutants obtained in the progeny was inferior to that expected, which 
may be attributed to the lessened vitality of the mutant forms Selfing 
continued for 10 generations has not increased the proportion of mutants 
in the progeny. 

2) New Globe mutations under normal conditions have occurred 
in about 0.05 % of the descendants (1 out of 2000 individuals). The 
percentage is, however, distinctly higher, in cases which already contain 
the simple trisomic mutants. It is also higher when the mutant is used 
as the female parent, but when crossed with normals, there is no increased 
percentage of mutants in the progeny. It may be concluded therefore 
that new Globe mutations are caused by changes in the formation of the 
egg cells and rarely by changes in the pollen. 

3) Normal plants show about 2.7% of defective pollen grains; 
Globes about 8 %. The pollen sterility is then a characteristic of the 
Globe, as it is of the other simple trisomic mutants. 

30 - Number of Chromosomes in Various Species of Lactuca (r). — mitsttharti 
Ishikawa, in The Botanical Magazine, Vol. XXXV, p. i 50 Tokyo, July 1921. 

The author has made a special study of the number, behaviour and 
size of 15 species and 5 varieties of Lactuca , several of which are found grow¬ 
ing wild in Japan; the figures in brackets indicate the number of chromo¬ 
somes. 


L 

laciniata 

(0) 

L. 

cheltdonifolia 

(5) 

L. 

Raddiana 

(<>> 

L. 

debtlts 

124) 

L. 

triangulate 

i‘>) 

L. 

stolomfera 

(8) 

L. 

Scartola var. sativa 

(0) 

L. 

repens 

(8) 

L. 

villosa 

(9) 

1 U 

Matsumurae 

(&) 

L. 

Keiskeana 

15) 

L. 

tama^awensts 

18) 

L. 

lanceolata 

( 5 ) 

L 

chtnensts 

(16) 

L 

lanceolatci var. platyphylla 

V5) 

L. 

dentate var. sentnna 

(12) 

L. 

denticulate 

(5) 

L 

dentate var albiflora 

(12) 

L. 

denticulate var. pinnatipartita 

(5) 

L. 

dentate var alptcola 

(7) 


As regards size and shape and number of chromosomes, 5 groups were 
distinguished, showing differences also of a general taxonomic nature. 


(1) See R. Feb. 19No. 180 {Ed) 
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Nakai has previously stated, taking as a base the morphological character¬ 
istics, that the Japanese species of Lactuca may be classified under 4 
headings, Lactuca , Crepidiastrum , Paraixeris and Ixeris. 

It is of interest to note that the two classifications, made according 
to the two different standpoints (taxonomic and cytologic) ajre in agreement, 
Lactuca corresponds to group 1, Crepidiastrium to group 2, Paraixeris 
to group 3, and Ixeris to group 4 and to a fifth group constituted by the 
author (1). 

31 - The “ Akala” (Rubus Macraei Gray), an Endemic Hawaiian Raspberry 
and the Possibilities of its Improvement by Hybridisation and Selection. - 

Rock, J 1C., in Journal of Heredity, Vbl. XII, No 4, pp 147-150, figs. 3, Washington. 
April i<)2i 

The Akala berry grows wild in Hawaii and possesses varying charac¬ 
teristics, which permit a subdivision into several distinct varieties. 

In Kanai, it is an upright spineless shrub, only a few feet in height, 
with somewhat small, dry berries. 

In Maui the plants resemble to a certain extent the typical species 
from Hawaii, but have more spines and the fruits are less than half the size. 

Rubus Macraei prefers the slopes of the high mountains of Hawaii 
proper (on Hualalai, Mauna I v oa and Mauna Kea). The largest fruited 
specimens were discovered by the author in a volcanic cone, known as 
Hinakapanulla, situated 6000 ft. high, in a desert lava field. The Akala 
was found in abundance with Acacia Koahaivaiiansis , Coprosma pubens , 
Styphelia tameiameiae , and jiresented the appearance of a huge liana se¬ 
veral feet long and with a woody stem 2 inches in diameter. The berries, 
of a dark rich purple colour were at least 2 inches in diameter The plant 
is completely devoid of spines. 

In the fern forests near the volcano of Kilanca there occurs another 
form of Rubus Macraei , also spineless, at least in older plants. This region 
lias been given over to cattle grazing, and consequently the akala has gra¬ 
dually disappeared as a terrestrial plant and only the plants which be¬ 
came epiphytic have survived. These grow in the crevices of trunks and 
branches of trees and in the forks of moss covered trees. Although smaller 
than the berries found on the Hualale'i and Mauna Kea Islands, they are 
always over 1 y 2 inches in diameter in spite of the lack of humus and of 
real soil. 


(1) The unit characters to which may be applied or to which there is a tendency to 
apply Mendelian law*, are regulated by the genetic factors in the chromosomes Recently, 
the researches made in Japan and the United States (Mo roan etc.) have thrown considerable 
light on the question of chromosomes 111 the hereditary sense, and it has been concluded 
that a parallelism and intimate connection exist between the unit characters of the plant and 
the behaviour, number and forms of the chromosomes. The characteristics on the one hand 
and 011 the other, the chromatic constant which corresponds, constitute the two extreme 
points of the geneticaJ inquiry. If much has been said and written hitherto concerning the 
characters, nothing really definite lias been arrived at which confirms cytologically the Men* 
<delian principles It is therefore advisable to keep the plant breeding section well in¬ 
formed as to the mist recent investigations on this subject. {Ed.) * 

[*•-31] 
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The author has collected a number of species, especially on the windy 
slopes (6000 ft. elevation) of Mauna Kea. The air is always cool, the nights 
even cold, frost not being uncommon in winter. Every day after 11 
o'clock the clouds ascend from the sea and the .slopes of the mountain be¬ 
come shrouded in fog for the greater part of the day. Two distinct varie¬ 
ties are found ; one dark purple and the other bright orange yellow ; the 
first was almost spineless and the second was spiny. The fruits are very 
juicy and the seeds quite small ; the dark variety is slightly bitter, while 
the yellow is quite sweet. Hybridisation should result in obtaining val¬ 
uable types, specially adapted to slopes on the Pacific coast line with mild 
winters and liable to fogs. 

32 - “ Tangelolo ”, a New Citrus Fruit Obtained by Crossing the “ Sampson Tangelo ” 
With Citrus decum&na .— Swingli;, W T , and Robinson, T R.,in The fourntJ 
of Heredity , Vol XII, -No j, j>p 151-1 *>3, fig'* 1 Washington, April i<jji 

In 1908 at Rust is (Florida), a new cross was obtained by using the 
pollen of the Sampson Tangelo, a hybrid resulting from using pollen of the 
Dancy tangerine on grapefruit (Citrus dccumana). 

Two of the seedlings thus obtained have fruited. The fruits resemble 
the male parent in general appearance (size, shape and character of rind), 
but on cutting, the colour of the pulp or rather the lining membrane and 
partition walls were found to be reddish pink This colour often shows 
in small blotches on the rind which appeals to be free from any bitterness 
or pungent oil and consequently very mild and edible. 

With this characteristic and the attractive colour of the pulp, the fruit 
lends itself especially to the preparation of jams etc. 

The marked influence of the male pollen is not only evident in the size, 
shape and exterior appearance of the fruits, but also in the character¬ 
istics of the leaf which is large and rounded. Cultural tests are at pre¬ 
sent in progress with a view to the establishment of the economic value of 
this new hybrid and to ascertain the possible advantage of the contin¬ 
uation and propagation of this fruit. 

33 - Determination of the Origin of Linseed on the Market. — p. Filter 

wirt^chaftiichi* KontrolMatiou, Berlin), in Die Landueirtschattlicheii \ r er < tuehssitiUonen t 
Vol. XCVIII, Parts 5-h. Berlin, jo in 

The determination of the origin of the different linseeds of commerce 
is sometimes a matter of great inqx^rtance, for the oil content, rapidity 
of drying, impurities, etc. differ considerably according to the country 7 
from which the linseed comes. Thus Bombay linseed contains, on an 
average, 43 % of oil, Russian linseed about 37 % and Japanese linseed 

35 %. . . . 

The author directed his attention chiefly to the investigation of lin¬ 
seed from the principal sources of the world's supply — Argentina, British 
India, North America and Russia, but he also extended his examination 
to linseed sent from China, Japan, Persia, Morocco and 'lurkey. The 
results are set forth in a series of tables from which are taken the 
averages given in the following Table. In order to determine the tat 

[31—33] 
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content, the seed was first coarsely crushed and extracted with anhydrous 
ether, then finely ground and again extracted, 2 to 3 % more oil being 
obtained by the second operation. The drying was effected by a current 
of gas. 

The oil content found by the author is generally a little higher than 
that given by Haseehoff {Landw. V ersnchs-Stationm , 1892, Vol. 41, 
p.58), or by Schindeer (G. Hefter, Technologic der Fette und Ole , p. 7). 

As a rule, the weight of 1000 grains is greater in tropical and subtrop¬ 
ical countries and less in the temperate, and it thus affords some index 
of the origin of the linseed. 

The fat content is of much less significance ; the position of the coun¬ 
try of origin in this respect is as follows (in descending order). British 
India ( Bombay) — Turkey — British India (Calcutta) — China — Morocco 
— Argentina — South Russia — North America — Persia — North Rus¬ 
sia. The fact that the oil content varies considerably in the same place 
according to the year, greatly detracts from the value of this character in 
the identification of the origin of linseed. 

The impurities are of much more importance in this respect, especially 
those classed as " characteristic weed seeds ", for they nearly always in¬ 
dicate the country of export. 

Characters of Linseed of Different Origins. 


Source 

No 

of samples 

analysed 

Fat 

content 

Water 

content 

Weight 

of 1000 

grains 

Coefficient 

of 

purity 

Argentina . . 

25 

39 - 68 % 

4.96%! 6.0272 gm 

97 - 6 % 

Bombay. 

! 6 

13 36 

3-63 

, 7.4122 

96.6 

Calcutta. 

3 

4127 

4.48 

5 096 

96.9 

Turkey. 

6 

42.30 

4.08 

, 7.0723 

95 1 

Morocco. 

1 6 ; 

40.17 

4-45 

1 9*3555 

90 6 

South Russia.. 

7 ; 

38.78 

501 

5 554 1 

91.7 

North Russia. 

Volga, Siberia, Viatka, Kama. 

! 9 - 

j 

37-37 j 

4.73 

4 -I 37 I 

92.0 

Rajow. 

1 4 

36.89 : 

5-2o 

! 4*0647 

90.3 

Canada . 

4 

38-42 i 

4 - 5 ° 

, 4.4419 

98.2 

United States (Minnesota) . . 

! 4 : 

39 12 1 

4*54 

4-7318 

98.7 

China ... 

■ 6 : 

.40.94 | 

4-38 

, 4-7440 

96.0 

Japan . 

6 

38.84 . 

5-94 

3-8479 ; 

96.0 

Persia... 

j ! 

38.55 i 

1 

4.22 

1 5-5025 ; 

l 

95*6 


The author gives for each country of origin the list of the weed seeds 
found among the impurities ; he also gives a Table showing the distribution 
of the total number of the weed seeds discovered (141 species). These 
data allow the characteristic species to be determined for the various coun¬ 
tries as follows : 

Argentina. — Charr.cteristic species : C.eratochloa australis ( Bro- 
[**] 
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mus unioloides) — Brassica campestris — Anthemis Cotula — Melilotus 
parviflorus — Lolium brasilianum Nees — Ceniaurea melitensis — Rumex 
pulcher — Ph atari s minor ; accessory species: Silybum Marianum — Si- 
lene gallica — Lolium temulentum. As the seeds of several species of these 
weeds are always present in large numbers there is no difficulty in recognis¬ 
ing linseed from Argentina, the country which supplies most of the linseed 
to the markets of the world. The absence of Cuscuta epilinum is charac¬ 
teristic. 

North America (United States and Canada). — The weed seeds 
chiefly found in linseed from these countries are : Grindelia squarrosa — 
Helianthus annuus — and Sisymbrium Sinapistrum. The two first species 
are exclusively North American, the third is also found in linseed from 
South Russia. Accessory species. Erysimum orientate , Polygonum Con - 
volvulus ; other species of Convohrulus and Cuscuta epilinum are absent. 

British India (Bombay and Calcutta). — Typical impurities: 
Brassica campestris var. Sarson (= Sinapis glauca Roxb — Brassica 
glattca Wittm) — Brassica dichotoma Prain — B . juncea H. f. and T. — 
Asphodelus lenmfoltus. The three first are typical Indian varieties. The 
following are also found : Lathy ms sativus var. indicus. — Cicer ariett - 
num (variety with small brownish-red seeds) — Guizotia abyssinica — frag¬ 
ments of the integument of Ricinus communis. Indian linseed is easily 
recognised owing to the constant presence of Indian species of Brassica . 

As linseed from Calcutta and Bombay contains the same impurities, 
they are of no assistance in discriminating between the two products, 
which can however be distinguished by the weight of 1000 seeds and the 
oil content, both of which are higher in Bombay than in Calcutta linseed 
as is shewn by Ihe Table. 

North Russia. — This term is chiefly applied to the eastern man time 
provinces. The following characteristic impurities are always present in 
large quantities: Polygonum lapathifolium — P. Persicaria — Lolium re - 
motum — Spergula maxima. None of these species is exclusively Russian 
but taken together they form a characteristic feature. 

Accessory species : Camelina dentata — C. saliva — Centaurea Cyanus 
— Chenopodium album — Galeopsis Tetrahit — Thlaspi arvense — Ma¬ 
tricaria inodor a — Galium Aparinc — Anthemis arvensis. The Japanese 
linseed resembles the Russian in containing Spergula maxima and Lolium 
remotum , but differs from it in being free from Polygonum lapathifolium 
and P. Persicaria. 

South Russia. — Characteristic impurities. — Sinapis — dissecta — 
S. alba — Brassica elongata — Melilotus officinalis — Brassica Besseriana 
Andr. — Coronilla varia. As the impurities are generally very numerous 
and include the seed of more than one species, it is nearly always possible 
to recognise linseed of South Russian origin. 

Accessory species: — Sinapis arvensis (more common in this linseed 
than in any other) — Eruca sativa — Convolvulus arvensis — Panicnm 
milliaceum — Vaccaria parviflora — Setaria viridis — Glaucium corni- 
culatum — Allium rotundum — Raphanus sativus. All these species are 
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also to be found in linseed from other localities, but taken together, they 
are very characteristic of South Russian linseed. 

It is thus evident that there is a distinct difference between/linseed 
from North and South Russia respectively. Linseed from Siberia (of which 
only one sample was examined), contains the impurities characteristic both 
of the South Russian (Sinapis dissecta), and Chinese (Corispermum hysso- 
pifolium) products. 

Mediterranean Cotjntries (Morocco, Turkey). — It is not diffi¬ 
cult generally speaking to recognise linseed from the Mediterranean region, 
but there are variations in the products of the different countries and 
the Maroccan and Turkish linseed examined presented very marked differ¬ 
ences. The following species of weed seeds characterise the linseed 
of the Mediterranean countries : Torilis nodosa — Arthrolobium scorpioides 

— Bupleunim protractum — Chrysanthemum coronarium — Cephalaria 
syriaca — Phalaris brachystachys, Ph. canariensis , Ph. paradoxa — Bro- 
mus maximus — Trigonella Foenum-graecum — Silene cretica — Raphis- 
trum orientate. The Morocco linseed contains special impurities in the form 
of Bromus maximus, Chrysanthemum coronarium , and Bupleurum protrac¬ 
tum ; Turkish linseed contains Silene cretica and as accessory species : 
Asperula arvensis (very common) — Salvia Sclarea — Rapistrum orientate 

— Coriandrum sativum — Scandix Pecten Veneris. 

China. — Characteristic species : Corispermum hyssopifolium — Brassica 
Besseriana Andr. (sub. species with yellow seed) — Polygonum tataricum — 
Salsola Kali — Setaria italica. Considerable numbers of the seeds of the 
yellow-seeded variety of Brassica Besseriana are found in Chinese linseed. 
The following are common as accessory species : Setaria glauca, S. viridis — 
Panicum miliaceum — Eruca sativa. 

Japan. — Linseed from this country greatly resembles the linseeds 
grown in North Russia; it also contains: Lolium remotum — Spergula maxi¬ 
ma — S. arvensis — Camelina dentata but is free from Polygonum lapathi- 
folium and P. Persicaria which are common in linseed from N. Russia. 
Brassica Napus was only found in Japanese linseed. The presen.ee of 
fragments of rice and of rice glumes serves also to distinguish Japanese 
linseed which is further characterised by the very light weight of 1000 seeds. 

34 - Possibility of Growing Wheat in the State of Piauhy, Brazil (1). — cabr\l, j. c., 

in Brasil A«ncola, Vol. VT, No 2, pp j-\ fig 1. Rio de Janeiro. August 1021. 

Dr. Joao Cabral, the Deputy for Piauhy, on the occasion of his visit 
to the Professional Agricultural Institute at Corrente, noticed a re¬ 
gularly-developed plot of wheat in the experiment field of the Institute. 

(1) This is the nearest point to the Equator at which wheat has hitherto been grown 
in Brazil. Tt is said, that this cereal was cultivated in Para by the first colonists, but that 
rust drove the wheat plant continually southwards. For some years however a fresh at¬ 
tempt has been made to increase wheat production and positive results have been obtained 
from experiments earned out in numerous places in the state of Minas Oraes. It is quite 
impossible to grow wheat beyond the northern limits of thi9 State, but as soon as Bahia is 
reached, this cereal is* cultivated with Hcvea, cacao, and manioc, at only &° south latitude. 

[33-34] 
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The climatic conditions of the State of Piauhy are similar to those in North¬ 
east Brazil, where the copious rainfall and high temperature are favourable 
to the cultivation of rubber and manioc. 

35 - Kanota: An Early Oat Introduced Into Kansas, United States. — Salmon, s. e., 

and Parker, J. H., in Agricultural Experiment Station , Kansas Slate Agricultural 

Colie 'c t Circular <ji, pp. 1-13, tables 61, iig^. 2. Manhattan, Kansas, August 1^21 

Kanota oats were first grown at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station in 1916 when 4 lots of seed from Texas, all called Red Texas or 
Red Rustproof were received. Kanota belongs to the red oat group, 
Arena sterilis , characterised by a brownish red coloured grain,sucker mouth 
and basal hairs. The awns, however, are usuall3 T missing or, if present, 
are poorly developed and the young plants assume at an early age a semi- 
erect position. These three points appeared to differentiate it distinctly 
from the Red Texas oats. Kanota appears to occupy an intermediate 
position between the red and white groups which suggests hybrid origin 
with characters associated with A. sativa (northern) and A. sterilis 
(southern) and this may explain its geographic adaptation. 

As regards the appearance of the grain, Kanota is identical with other 
Fulgum strains, but the difference in certain agronomic characters and in 
agronomic value is evident according to the experimental results obtained 
at Kansas 1917-20. The average yield for the 4 years has been 47.1 bush¬ 
els per acre which is 10.9 bus. more than Red Texas, the variety previously 
regarded as the best available oat. 

Kanota was first tested by Kansas farmers in 1919 and the table 
giving the comparative yields of this variety and a local strain of Red 
Texas shows a difference in favour of the first named variety, amounting 
to J5.3 bus. Further results in 1920 also demonstrate the advantages of 
adopting the Kanota variety. 

According to tlie Table giving the dates of heading and ripening, Ka¬ 
nota evidently possesses the advantageous characteristic of early maturity. 
In early spring growth it resembles the white oat (A sativa group), and in 
1919 when this factor seemed to be a determining one with respect to pro¬ 
duction, Kanota made as rapid a growth as any other variety, tillered 
abundantly, and was not seriously hindered in its growth by weeds. All 
strains of Red Texas on the other hand made very slow vegetative growth, 
were damaged by weeds and gave low yields. 

In field plot tests, Kanota produced grain of better quality than other 
varieties as regards weight. As indicated by the table, the average test 
weight was 5 lb. higher than Red Texas, 3 lb. higher than Burt and 
8.1 lb. higher than the most productive Kherson ; the average weight 
for the years 1917-20, was 33.7 lb. per bus. 

In nursery and field plot tests the straw has been found to be slightly 
shorter than in other varieties, but there seems no reason to fear that the 
straw will be too short to bind and where lodging is likely to occur the 
short characteristic may be advantageous. 

Observations made in the springs of 1920 and 1921 at Manhattan and 
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Hays, indicate that Kanota is somewhat more resistant to late spring 
frosts than Kherson oats and fully equal if not superior to Red Texas 
in this respect. 

As regards resistance to disease, although Kanota belongs to the 
“ red rust-proof group ” A. sterilis, it is not resistant to Puccinia coronata 
nor to P. graminis avenae. However, although not immune from smut, 
( Ustilago Avenae), it shows a high degree of resistance. 

It is estimated that about 8000 bus. of pure seed will be available for 
sowing purposes in the spring of 1922. It is proposed to inspect the crop 
and publish a seed list each year so that a supply of reasonably pure seed 
will be available at all times. 

36 - Varieties of Rice Tested in 1921 , in the Experiment Field of the “ Granja arro- 

cera” Of Sueca, Valencia, Spain. ~ Montesoro, E. G. (Director de la Granja arro- 

cera dc Sueca), in BoUtin arrocero, Vol. VII, No. 98, pp. 1-3. Valencia, November 2 6, 1921. 

Tests were made with 18 varieties divided into 3 groups: I) varieties 
that had already been tried for some years and were therefore acclimatised ; 
II) New varieties imported from the Royal Risicultural Experiment Station 
of Vercelli (Italy) ; III) Varieties sown and transplanted at two different 
times. 

Group I. — Kukurio — Pelarda Precoce — Brasileno — Montesoro 
Precoce — Vialone nero and Vialone giallo, considered as a single variety 
— Bomba (Novelli Precoce, and Matusaska, were also tried, but they 
proved unsatisfactory and are not to be recommended to rice-growers 
on account of their low productivity). 

As regards unit production, the above varieties are arranged in the 
preceding paragraph, in descending order, for they yield respectively : 
6790 — 6100 — 5703 — 5294 — 4765 — 3646 kg. of paddy per hectare. 

Brasileno is in process of degeneration. Montesoro Precoce, Pelarda 
Precoce, and Bomba are all remarkable for the fine quality of their 
grain. 

Group II. — Precoce No. 6. — Isen — Dellarole — Mompel — 
Allorio — Onsen. 

The three first varieties produced respectively 6101 — 5499 — 5102 
kg. per hectare ; the three last each produced about 3600 kg, per hectare ; 
therefore their introduction is advisable. All these varieties must first 
be acclimatised. 

Group III. — The Creppi, Originario 1, Originario 3 and Novelli 
Precoce varieties should be sown a little later than the others, for they 
are very early, Montesoro Precoce and Pellarda Precoce may be sown 
at the usual date. 


This article is followed by a comparative study of the results obtained 
from the different varieties in the experiment fields of Sueca and Albe- 
rique. 
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37.- Moki Lima Beans (Phaseolus lunatus) in Egypt. — Korbks, k. ir., in 

Bulletin No. o Sultunic Agricultural Society, Technical Section, pp 1-22, tables 3, figs. 5. 

Cairo, 1941. 

The semi-dwarf habit of growth, the non-twining bines, the endur¬ 
ance of arid conditions of climate and the markings of some of the seeds 
indicate that the Moki limas probably constitute a distinct group of horti¬ 
cultural varieties within the Phaseolus lunatus or Sieva classification. The 
two first characteristics permit cultivation as a field crop while the legum¬ 
inous character of the plant and the nutritive value indicate a high food 
return with minimum drafts upon the soil. Of the colour variants, the 
White Moki is the most promising commercially. 

About 4 months of warm weather are required to mature a crop of 
dry beans , they are therefore at an advantage in sub-tropical climates 
where a long season allows time for a succession of plantings. 

According to the growth curves taken on monthly plantings made at 
Giza, stimulated vegetative growth is apparent during the more humid 
warm weather, July to October inclusive, although the best yields of 
beans are not necessarily associated with a rapid growth of bines. The 
marked drought resistant characteristic has also been demonstrated at 
Giza. 

A small percentage only of the bloom develops pods, usually early 
in the blooming period and according to fertility of soil and sxxice for de¬ 
velopment of the plant. Data as to the relation of blooms to pods in suc¬ 
cessive plantings are given and data relative to the setting of xxxls on sever¬ 
al varieties of lima beans show's the highest setting for pods for the Moki 
lima jx^ssessing non-twining bines of medium length. 

Owing to the long season (March to August) during which Moki limas 
may be x>huited in I/iwer Egypt, this crop is prospectively available for 
an unusual number of rotations. Following wan ter vegetables such as 
lettuce, cabbage, cauli flower, etc ,it may be planted in March and harvested 
in July in time to be followed by quick maturing varieties of maize. Follow¬ 
ing broad beans it may be planted in May and harvested in Sexrteniber in 
time to be followed by wheat and barley. Following wheat and Earley 
it may be planted in June and harvested in Octobei, preceding cotton. 
It may be planted in July instead of maize and harvested in November 
preceding berseem (Trifolium alcxan-drinum) or cotton. Following winter 
rainfall it gives promise as a dry farming crop along the Mediterranean coast 
and in Palestine. 

A description is given of the cultural methods employed in ligypt. 
Normally this leguminous crop should not require fertilisation under 
existing conditions, contributing to rather than drawing from the nitrogen 
sux>ply : but until the required strain of B. radicicola for this bean is avail¬ 
able an application of 100 to 200 kg. of nitrates per feddan (1 feddan 

1.038 acres) will increase the yield. 

However cultures of B. radicicola from the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture have finally been established and abundant tubercles produced in 
experimental cultures with x> r °sp ec tive imx>roveinent in yield and soil 
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value. The author gives an outline of 10 different attempts with cultures 
from various sources. 

Insect pests and diseases have not thus far seriously menaced the 
plants or the crop. Grasshoppers (Euprepocnemis plorans ), Etiella zinke- 
nella , Bruch us irresectus have attacked the crop, but these attacks have 
been successfully controlled. 

Under favourable conditions and with proper culture the crop should 
yield under irrigation 800 to 1000 kg. of good marketable beans in about 
4 months time. This estimate approximates to the yield of lima bean in 
California, where the crop averages from 510 kg. per acre on ordinary land 
to 910 kg. in the best bean growing sections. 

The cost of Moki lima culture based on experience at Balitim Farm 
has been estimated as follows, two estimates being submitted, for high 
rrd low costs of labour respectively. The total cost based on war prices 
with labour at 10 to 12 piastres per day (July 1920) is estimated at 13.84 £ 
Egyptian and the total cost based on lower prices with labour at 4 to 7 
piastres per day is estimated at 10.32 £ Egyptian. The detailed cost of 
each cultural operation is notified. The profits per feddan of this culture, 
under various conditions may be estimated as follows: — 
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- • 22.lb 
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An analysis was made by Prescott (Societe Sultanique <PAgricul¬ 
ture) of samples collected from various sources including both original 
Arizona seed and successive crops grown in Egypt from this seed. Accord - 
i ng to the data presented the average of water free material in all Moki 
limas grown in Egypt, non tuberculous, showed 2.84 % nitrogen and 38.0 % 
starch (1918-1920). In approximately equal quantities these limas may 
be used in combination with starchy foods, especially maize (27.75 kg. of 
limas combined with 24.34 kg. of maize, assuming that the balanced ra¬ 
tion for a sub-tropical popu^tion should average 1 15). 

The author adds recipes which suggest the possibilities of using Moki 
limas as a food which should make a healthy substitute for meat in a 
hot climate. 

38 - Lentil-Growing in Brazil. — Chacaras c Quinines , Vol XXIV, No. 3, pp. 207 1 
ilg 1. vSao Paulo, September 15, 1021. 

Concise rules for the cultivation of the lentil ( Ervum Lens), in Brazil 
are given in this paper. Agriculturists are advised to increase the acreage 
under this crop, as lentils fetch the good price of 14-15 milreis per sack 
(1 gold milreis at par =- 2.83 fr.), and the exporters of Rio Grande do 
Sul are unable to satisfy all the demands made. 

[37-36] 
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39 - Yam Culture ( Dioscorea spp.), in Porto Rico. — Ktnm\n, C. l‘\, in Porto Rico 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No 27, pp 2-22, pi ft. Washington, K)2i. 

The yam is one of the important foods of Porto Rico where the cli¬ 
matic conditions favour its growth. It is well adapted to various types 
of soil, although giving the best results on heavy clay soils. This crop 
has however been very little cultivated in other countries and in certain 
cases is practically unknown. In view of the fact that high prices for 
foods are prevalent, and that yam is among the least expensive of food 
crops, the description of the general practices adopted in Porto Rico as 
regards this crop are worthy of attention. Kxperiruents with a view to 
the introduction of new and improved varieties and methods of culture 
have been in progress at the Porto Rico Experiment Station for several 
years. 

A description is given of the preparation of the land, and it is stated 
that ridges of well-stirred soil and vegetable matter should be made suffici¬ 
ently large when planting to enable the roots to make a normal growth 
above the water level in the soil and above the firm subsoil The plants 
should be placed from 1 to 2 ft. apart in these ridges, according to con¬ 
ditions peculiar to the root growth of each variety. Hither entire or sections 
of roots may be planted, but the upper section has been found to give the 
most satisfactory results. Hipping in Bordeaux mixture was found to 
be an effective means of preventing decay of roots cut in pieces for seed 
Applications of fertilisers did not result in sufficient increase in the crop 
to warrant their recommendation, blit when used, none of the elements 
(nitrogen, phosphorus, potash) should be omitted. The table showing 
the average yield per lull, ridge planting, of 4 varieties of yams on fertilised 
and unfertilised plots confirms this statement. 

Tests in cutting back the vines have demonstrated that vines should 
not be touched or injured if the best results [ire to be obtained. Where 
also the vine supports are insufficient there is a marked decrease from the 
normal yield. 

Among the varieties commonly grown in Porto Rico, the one known 
as Guinea (var. Dioscorea saliva ) is the most* popular on account of its 
heavy yield, its high food value and its pleasant flavour. Other va¬ 
rieties here described in detail include the Potato Yam, (introduced from 
Africa), identified by Wkstek as D. aculeata , Purple Ceylon, S P. I. No. 31922 
(var. D. sativa ), S. P. I. No. 31920, D. Chondrocarpa , Agua (var. D. 
alata, introduced from New Guinea 1 ), Yellow Guinea (var. /). Cavenncnsis), 
and Mapuey Morado. The last is considered superior in flavour to any 
other yam, but the yield is low. 

40 - The Chemical Composition and Yield of Forage-Maize Cut at Different Stages, 

in Hungary. ~ Weiskr, S., am? Saitschek, A (Konigl. uncrar tierphysiohmischer 

Versuchs-station in Budapest), in Ihc bindu'irtschotthchen Vcrsuchs-St ihonen, Yol XCV1I, 

Parts 1-2, pp. in-ip. Berlin. i<k<». 

In previous experiments carried out by the authors to determine the 
effect that the space left between the plants has upon the unit production 
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and nutritive value of forage-maize, the question arose as to the stage at 
which maize should be cut for silage, with a view to obtaining the heaviest 
crop per hectare ( Landwirtschaftliche Versuchs-Stationen, Vol. lyXXXI, 
p. 49, 1913). 

In order to be able to answer this question, the authors made exper¬ 
iments in several places in Hungary for the purpose of discovering the 
chemical changes that take place in the plant, and the yield of crude nu¬ 
tritive substances per hectare from the time of the appearance of the male 
inflorescences. 

Samples were taken at regular intervals until the plants withered 
and their leaves began to fall. A series of tables gives : 1) the composition 
of maize in its natural condition at the different dates of cutting and in 
the various localities — 2) the composition of the dry matter — 3) the 
water content of maize cut at different stages — 4) the amount of dry 
matter, and of each of its constituents, per surface unit obtained in every 
place, in the case respectively of a minimum, average and maximum 
crop; the increase taking place during maturation per 100 gm. of each 
of the constituents or of the total dry matter — 6) the percentage dis¬ 
tribution of the total dry matter and of each of its constituents in the places 
where the maize was cultivated. 

The water content of maize plants cut at the time of the apjrearance 
of the male inflorescences varied from 83.4 to 89 % and the average in 11 
experiments was 87.23 %. Kicij.ner gives 80.6% as the mean water con¬ 
tent of forage maize, but these researches show that 13 % is the maximum 
amount of water present in Hungarian maize. The loss of water sustained 
during maturation, and hence the increase in dry matter varies from 
one locality to another. On an average the daily increase in dry matter 
from the time of the appearance of the male inflorescences, until 20-76 
days later was 0.24 % and the weekly increase 1.5 %. Green maize with 
an average dry matter content of 12 8 % at the moment of development 
of the male inflorescences, contained 20.6 % thirty days later and was 
so dry that it could no longer be fed as green forage. 

The ash content of foiage maize at the time the male inflorescences 
appeared varied from 0.66 to 1.5 %. In most of the varieties used in the 
experiments the mineral content of the plants showed no further increase 
from this date ; in 2 cases only out of 12 was there any noticeable increase. 
It is certain that the character of the soil and the nature of the fertiliser 
used determine the time at which the plant ceases to absorb mineral sub¬ 
stances, but the absorption of these substances never proceeded parallel 
with the increase of dry matter. The dry matter ash content continued 
to rise until it reached the maximum, and then fell during 4 to 5 weeks, 
until it was about half the amount first observed : on an average from 
7 37 % to 4 88 %. 

The forage-maize protein content (both crude and pure), increased 
but little during the maturation process, and did not proceed pari passu 
with the increase in dry matter. The average of all the experiments was 
as follows. 
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! Crude protein | Pure protein 


At the time of the appearance of the male inflorescences 

In ripe maize.*.. 

In the dry matter on the appearance of the male inflor¬ 
escences . 

In the dry matter at maturity. 


1.07 % ; 0.86 % 

1.26 j 1.03 

8.44 : 4.93 

6.77 ; 4.06 


The ether extract content ot a green plant at the time of the appear¬ 
ance of the male inflorescence was 0.48 %, and during the drying that 
accompanies maturation it rose to 0.76 %, whereas at the same time, the 
crude fat content of the dry matter fell from 3.76 to 2.40 %. It is certain 
that the composition of the crude fats also changes during this period, 
for often during the maturation of forage-maize, ears containing well- 
developed grains are produced, whereas on the other hand, the amount 
of chlorophyll progressively decreases. 

In the ether extract of green maize, the authors only found 3 % 
of pure fats and 97 % of unsaponifiable matter, but in maize in process 
of ripening, the crude fat content continually increases while the non-fatty 
substances diminish. 

The amount of crude fibre increases without intermission during 
the plant’s development and until its complete maturation; on an average 
it rises from 3.29 to 6.35 %. 

The fibre content of the dry matter nearly always remained constant ; 
it was 26.7 %, on an average, at the time the first sample was taken, and 
25.2 % when the second was gathered. This proves the incoriectness 
of the generally-received opinion that the fibre content of the dry matter 
present in maize is much larger some weeks after the development of the 
male inflorescences than at the date of their first appearance. The lig- 
nification of maize, which is connected with the drying accompanying 
maturation, cannot thus be explained b} r the increase in fibre, but must 
be attributed to other causes. It might be supposed to depend upon 
variations in the proportions between the 3 groups of substances composing 
crude fibre : cellulose, lignin and cutin, but the authors have found that 
there is no essential difference in the fibre composition of maize cut at dif¬ 
ferent stages and therefore the cause of the process must be sought elsewhere. 

The amount of nitrogen-free extract varies in green maize from 7.02 % 
to 15.7 %, and in the dry matter, from 54.75 % to 62.57 %. These ex¬ 
tracts thus continue to increase during the maturation process. 

The amount of dry matter produced by a plant varies from 5.03 gm. 
to 23.11 gm. at the time of the appearance of the male inflorescences ; 
later the variations are still greater. There are also great differences in 
the number of plants per sq. metre and in the quantity of crude nutritive 
substances produced pei sq. metre. In three experiments made at the 
same place (Jdszbereng), 282 — 3 01 — *82 S m - were obtained respec¬ 
tively from 100 gm. of dry matter in 59 days I Ttebreczen, 648 gm. 
were obtained in 55 days ; and at Kassa, 204 gm. in 60 days. 


[40] 
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Iii the various localities the largest amount of dry matter was pro¬ 
duced at different times after the appearance of the male inflorescences, 
and this is due to the different exposure of the fields and to the dissimilar 
climatic and cultural conditions. If the latter are favourable the amount 
of dry matter increases 4 to 5 times, otherwise it is only doubled. As 
the areas planted were of very limited extent, the results of these exper¬ 
iments are not absolutelv applicable to practical work ; they however 
show that after the male flowers have appeared, the plants continue grow¬ 
ing for 7 to 8 weeks and the dry matter goes on increasing all this time. 
Maize for silage should thus be left standing as long after the appearance 
of the male inflorescences as is possible without its beginning to lignify 
(1 or 2 weeks). In this way twice to six times more dry matter is obtained 
than if the plants had been cut as soon as the tassels were formed, or a 
little earlier or later. The chief increase in dry matter takes place during 
the 8 to 20 days following the appearance of the male inflorescences. 

From the beginning to the end of the experiment, the culm's growth 
in length and circumference always kept pace with the increase in the 
amount of dry matter per surface unit. 

I11 the case of all the varieties used in the experiment the dry mattei 
content was increased by the addition of the same substances. These 
consisted for the most part of carbohydrates, and to a considerable extent, 
of cellulose, that is to say, of the constituents which give maize its nutritive 
value. 

The authois* experiments with oxen showed the digestibility coeffi¬ 
cient of the nitrogen-free extracts, and of the cellulose to be respectively 
76 %, and 59.90 %, whereas that of pure protein is onty 5 5 so that 
the content in the latter element present in maize for ensilage is of no 
practical importance. The average percentage composition of the dry 
matter formed after the appearance of the male inflorescences was as 
follows : Ash 4.26 — Crude protein 3 60 — Pure protein 2.82 — Crude 
fat 1.98 — Fibre 25.56 — Nitrogen-free extracts 64.60. 

As the composition of the crude fibre, like that of the nitrogen-free 
extracts does not perceptibly vary during maturation, the digestibility 
of ensilaged maize is practically independent of the time at which it is 
cut. The losses taking place during ensilage are also but little affected 
by the age of the maize used. From the point of view of forage use there 
is no objection to putting quite ripe maize in the .silo. It should be cut 
at the time of the greatest production of dry matter and before any has 
been lost as a result of the falling of the leaves, etc. 

4 T - Expsriments in Growing Italian Rye-Grass ( Lolium italicum ), in Brazil, — 

I)K Souza, Pedro P (Director do Posto Zoolcchnico, Viatnao, Rio Grande do Sul), iti 
C ha Laras <* Quintal's, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, pp. 193-iyi, ii«> 2 Sao Paulo, September 

The author has tried growing both Italian rye-grass (Lolium italicum ), 
as well as Fnglish rye grass (Lolium perenne), on the farm, annexed to the 
« Posto zootechuico » of Viamao, Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil). Tn Kurope, 
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the first plant is a biennial and the second a perennial, but in Brazil, neither 
stands longer than 8 or 9 months. At Viamao, L. perenne did not prove 
at all successful ; L. italicum on the other hand did fairly well, giving 4 cut¬ 
tings a year and producing 200 quintals and more per hectare. 

hrom the results of these trials, the author gives the following approx¬ 
imate estimate (in milreis per hectare : 1 gold milreis ----- 2.832 fr. at 
par), of the cost of cultivating L . italicum , in Brazil. 

Bxpknsk.s. 

Ploughing. 

Harrowing. 

Fertilisers and manure (3 to 4 quintals of lime aud of much-dc 

composed flung). . 

Seed and sowing (40-50 l ires per hectare). . . ... 

Cutting (the 3 first crops, the last is grazed) ... . . 

Transport. . 

Sundries. 

Total expenses 
Rixkipts 

2*13.6 quintals of green forage* at 3 milreis per quintal . 

42 - Cultivation of Pha/ar is bu/bosa in Uruguay (1). — pcio y nattino, j , in av 

publtca oriental del Uruguay, 31 truster to de l ndnstnas, I ns pec cion nactonal de <lanttderui 
y d grtculturu, Bolettn No, 40, 32 pp , ligs b Montevideo, iy2i 

In 1917, the author, formerly Head of the Agricultural Laboratory 
of the National Service of Inspection of Stock-Breeding and Agriculture, 
began a series of experiments in growing Phalaris bulbosa (Toowooinbe 
Canary Grass), which he has continued every year ,since that date. In 
this paper, he gives a detailed account ot his work and also reproduces 
the letters of agriculturists in different paits of Uruguay who have also 
tried cultivating this forage plant and describe its various qualities -- 
high yield (2 to 5 cuttings per annum), rapid growth, hardiness, drought 
resistance, etc. 

A series of Tables is appended, giving the meteorological data — 
height attained by the plants at different ages (20 da}’s after cutting, 
20 to 24 era., in some cases, in others, 50 to 84 cm. ; at the time of flow¬ 
ering, 90 to 130 cm ) — the water consumed during growth at the various 
stages of development (from 19.i % to 34,85 % of dry matter, about 20 % 
in the majority of cases) — the yield at each cutting, and the total yield 
for the three years of the experiment (minimum — 31.8 quintals of grass 
per hectare in one cutting per year ; maximum 641.7 quintals of grass per 
hectare in 5 cuttings per year ; generally from 200 to 300 quintals a year) — 
the average composition of the grass (means of 5 analyses water 80 % ; 
protein 2.13 %; ash 3,12 %; fats 0.77 %; crude fibre 4.38 %; nitrogen- 
free extracts 8.60 % ; starch value 10.04 i nutritive ratio 1: 3.4) and dry 
matter ratio as compared with the chief forage crops. 

(1) See* A\ iyi5, No. 103(1; A*. lyiN, No j*)6. (A*/) 
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43 - Phragmite s communis as a Cattle Feed in Germany. — See No. 78 of 

this Review. 

44 - LUCeme in North Africa. — Trabtjt, in Bulletin a^ticole de VAlgdrie , Tnmsie , Maroc, 
Year 27, No. 8-9, pp. 129-131. Algiers, August-September, 1921. * 

The various authors who have studied the flora of N. Africa have stated 
that Medicago sativa is a wild growth. 

PoirET also mentions M. falcata as occurring in Barbary, but it has 
since only been found in Morocco. It is possible that this author, who has 
chiefly studied plants in the Province of Constantine, has mistaken for 
M. falcata a Medicago with yellow flowers which afterwards received the 
name of M . tunetana Murbeck, 1897. 

In 1873, Urban, in his monograph on the genus, described the Al¬ 
gerian type, which is chiefly distinguished by its glandiform fruits, under 
the name of M. gelula. In 1897, Mukbicck recorded the vulgaris variet> r 
of M. sativa , but only as being cultivated here and there, but he mentions 
the variety getala Urban as occurring wild and describes the sub-species 
M. tunetcyia which is distinguished by its shorter, more rounded inflores¬ 
cence, its pedicels becoming curved and bending back after the flower 
is withered, the more glandiform calyx, yellow, larger corolla, and glandi¬ 
form fruits with 4.5 to 5.5 coils in the spiral, and a central orifice that 
is not easily distinguished. 

Murbeck's statement is quite correct : Medicago sativa vulgaris is 
only to be found cultivated, or sometimes in process of becoming natu¬ 
ralised. 

The wild lucerne, which is very common on the high plains and in the 
mountainous region of the East, is closely related to M. gctula Urban, 
of which M . tunetana is a variety. This Medicago often grows on tufa 
covered with a thin layer of soil ; it lias a peculiarity that appears to have 
escaped the notice of botanists : the dense tufts pass downwards into 
numerous, often very long, underground rhizomes. 

This character has never been observed in cultivated Medicago sativa. 

The author has grown M. getula for several years at the Algiers Bo¬ 
tanic Station, where it propagated itself by means of its rhizomes which 
formed an extensive matted growth. When raised from seed from the 
high plains of Numidia and from the mountains, this species proved to 
have fixed characters, only showing variation in the colour of its flowers, 
which were blue, pink, yellow and also white. Even in good soil, it did 
not grow well, and no large forage crop would be obtained fiom it. 

In looking for the origin of Mcdicago sativa , the author came across 
references to M . cancellata M. B., M. prostrata Jacq., M. Coerula Eedeb 
M. Contorta Gilib, etc. as varieties growing wild in S. Russia and Western 
Asia which are very nearly akin to, if not identical with M. getula and. 
M . tunetana from North Africa and raises the question whether it is really 
a wild growth at all. Probably it is a case of a combination of two wild forms, 
such as usually^ occurs with most cultivated plants ? If this is the explana¬ 
tion, he thinks that M. falcata is certainly concerned, for its characters are 

[ 43 . 44 ] 
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seen in many of the plants composing the best lucerne crops, and there is 
a whole series of half-wild forms connecting Medicago saliva with M. fal- 
cata for which reason many authors include them both in the same species. 

For the present the author is of opinion, that the name M. getula should 
be reserved for wild Medicago , and the name M . saliva used solely for the 
cultivated forms. 

M. iunetana Murb. is to be distinguished as a secondary form and is 
the most distant from the saliva type. 

In the Flore de France , Row connects Medicago getula with M. glo - 
merata Balb., and describes an M. cirtensis Rouy which is simply M. tu- 
netana. Murbeck's name, seeing it has two years' priority, should be 
retained. 

In the district of Setif, where lucerne is cultivated, hybridisation cer¬ 
tainly takes place, as seems to be shown by the observations of M. W. Oli¬ 
ver, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, for in a sowing from 
Setif he was able to distinguish fifty kinds of lucerne seed. 

These derivatives of M. getula may become useful on account of their 
cold resistance, as the author saw M. Iunetana growing at an altitude of 
2000 m. in the Aures massif in Chelia. Their power of spreading by means 
of rhizomes may also render these lucernes valuable for making permanent 
pastures on poor, shallow soils. 

The large number of varieties of cultivated lucerne grown in the Algiers 
Botanic Guldens have made it possible to discover many fixed forms with 
quite different characters. At the present time, the efforts of the breeder 
are devoted to the selection of a Peru lucerne that shoots much earlier 
than the so-called Provence variety. It also goes on growing so much la¬ 
ter into the autumn, that a permanent crop could probably be obtained in 
the coast districts 

For the elevated plains where the winter is more severe, hybrids be¬ 
tween Medicago getula and cultivated lucerne, preferably Peru lucerne, are 
the most suitable. 

It is necessary that crosses should be made between Medicago getula 
and Medicago jalcata for the purpose of obtaining a hardy lucerne suited 
to the climate of the High Plateaux. 

Ryf, at Setif, lias already made an attempt at acclimatising a variety 
of lucerne capable of thriving without irrigation. The seed collected in the 
neighbourhood came, at least to some extent, from hybrids between intro¬ 
duced lucerne and the wild variety which grows plentifully in the district. 
In order, however, to obtain any results of practical utility, it would be 
necessary to study the numerous derived forms, to isolate them and breed 
them systematically, a> work which can only be done on the spot and by 
an expert in genetics. 


45 Cultivation Of Sulla in Eritrea. --' Mimhtero dcllc Colonic, Vflicio Aflati heanomtei % 
Bollettino di Informazioni, Vol. IX, Nos. s- 6 , P- 278* Rome, May-J 1111c, 1921. ^ 

Sulla was introduced into the Colony of Uritrea by Baron Franchetti s 
special Colonising Mission (June 1890 — February 1895), but the first at- 
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tempts at cultivating this plant on the plateau were very unsuccessful. 
Now however it is grown without difficulty, for it shoots well, is resistant 
to the most prolonged drought, and yields an abundant supply of excellent 
forage. The Italian colonists sow sulla both on the plateau, and also half¬ 
way up the slopes. Owing to its deep, tenacious roots, this plant is able to 
bind the soil thus preventing the formation of the deep cracks that other¬ 
wise result from the heavy rains and the soil evaporation. 

46 - Atrip!ex semibaccata , a Good Forage Plant for Chile (1 )* — Sarabia, a g. 
(AgnVuomo rejonal tie la i ra zona), in Uoletin dc hi Socicdad a&ricola del Norte , Vol. II, 
No. 5, pp 81-8 j. I v a Scrum, May i<ui. 

According to the author, Atriplex semibaccata resists the dryness of 
the soil better than any of the other forage plants introduced into Chile, 
and therefore is spreading rapidly through the country On farms where 
it is grown, double the number of cattle can be kept per unit surface area 
of natural pasture. A meadow of A . semibaccata stands from 6 to 10 years 
in North Chile. Its drought resistance is due to its long, well developed 
roots. It bears seed from the I st or 2 ml year of planting (as much as 1 kg. 
per bush may be obtained). 

This Clienopodiacea (known popularly as " pasto salado ”) requires 
damp air, and only thrives on the coast zone, on a belt 30 to 40 kilometres 
in width. It is susceptible to frost, but is not exacting as to soil, although 
naturally the finest crops are grown on the most fertile land. 

A. semibaccata is a forage eaten by all stock, with the exception of 
horses ; mules and donkeys will take it, and cattle, sheep and goats consume 
it with avidity. 

47 - Pasturage in the Fiji Islands. Sec n<> of this Review 

48 - Cotton Cultivation in Korea.— The Textile Recorder, Vol. XXXIX, No 4O1, 
p. 74 Manchester, November is, i<)ei 

According to the statistics published in a recent number of the Official 
Gazette of the Government General of Korea, the growth of cotton plants 
up to the end of June this year, both before and after budding, has on the 
whole been good, owing to favourable weather. The area in the 10 provin¬ 
ces under cultivation amounted to 263 802 acres of 1 T pland cotton, and 98 748 
acres of native cotton, showing a total increa.se of 14 092 acres compared 
with the 1920 figures. 

From experiments made on Government model farms it has been re¬ 
ported that the American variety known as " King’s Improved ” (Gossy- 
pium hcrbaceum) is the best adapted to the south of Korea and yields bet¬ 
ter results in spinning than the native variety. The area devoted to the 
cultivation of the foreign variety has steadily increased from 15 791 acres 
in 1912 to 263 802 acres in 1921, while the native variety has shown a small 
decline from 109 382 acres to 98 748 acres. 

During 1920 there was exported 63 046 lb. of cotton in the seed, val- 

(1) See A*. July 1921, No. 705; R. August i«j ji,N0.807. {Ed) 
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ued at 2466 yen (1 yen — 2s at par), and 8 764 871 lb. of ginned cotton, 
valued at 6000786 yen. 

Practically the entire amount was exported to Japan. Although the 
industry is developing, Korea is still dependent on supplies from abroad 
for the greater part of her cotton goods. 

49 - The Past and Future of Olive-Growing in Libya. — i>k cilus k., in Mmhtero 

dcllc Colonic , Ufficto A (fart Economic /., Bolldtino di Infmmaziom , Vol IX, Nos. 5-6, 

pl>, 271-27> Home, May-June nui. 

Libya is a countrly eminently suited to the cultivation of the olive, and 
formerly this industry 7 flourished side by side with sheep-rearing and cereal 
growing, as is proved by the vestiges of Roman olive-presses that are to 
be seen on an area of thousands of hectares in the hinterland of Homs (the 
ancient Leptis Magna) ; Cyrenaica is in equally fortunate circumstances as 
regards the cultivation of this valuable tree. 

Along the Tripolitan coast zone, stretch numerous oases grawing 
some 142 000 olive trees ; in the oases of Tripoli alone (Menscia, Sahel, Ta- 
giura, Gurgi and Gargaresc), there are 18 907 young trees and 39 045 adult, 
giving a total of 57952. There are 40 000 olive-trees in the “ gena- 
nat ” (dry gardens) of the district of Homs ; 130 000 in the splendid 
“ gabe ” (specialised olive gardens), of Msellata ; 96 000 in Garian ; 81 500 
at Jefrem ; 80 000 at Kassato , 35 000 at Naliit, 7000 at Orfella. The num¬ 
ber of olive trees iti the whole of Tripolitania may be estimated at over 
600000. At Homs and Msellata, where scientific dry-farming methods 
are adopted a more or les* abundant crop is obtained annually, even when 
the rainfall has been very scanty. In good years, enough olives are grown 
at Msellata alone to supply all Libya. In 1918, 12000 hectolitres of oil were 
produced in the oases of Tripoli, and it is calculated that the 1920 output 
will reach the same figure. 

In Cyrenaica, there are some olive-trees in the irrigated gardens of 
Bengasi and Dema and in the dry gardens of el-Merg, there are also a few 
scattered specimens in the gardens of the interior, at Messa, Ks, Ain-Mara 
and el-Gubba, but in all the woods of the plateau, wild olive trees are to be 
found. On the terraces of Cyrene (especially on the slopes of the “ uidian ” 
where traces of the stepped structures made by the ancient Greek colonists 
are clearly visible) and on the plateau dominating Dema, are still to be seen 
olive trees that have been allowed to run wild and receive 110 care from 
the natives. The passing Arabs gather the fruit and take it to the 2 oil- 
factories set up by Italians at Derua where the oil made is equal in quality 
to the finest product of Southern Italy. s 

The whole of North Libya is adapted to olive cultivation, with the 
exception of the dune zone, which is, however, of very limited extent. 
Even this does not represent the whole of the olive-growing region, the trees 
thrive and bear fruit in the “ uidian 0 of the pre-desert district, as well 
as in Wady Soffegin, at Zauia Msus in Tripolitania, and in Wady Msus 
in Cyrenaica. At the gates of the Libyan Desert, in the desolate region 
of Balte, in the midst of the Wady Ramba (torrent of sand), the author 
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has found an olive-tree marking the extreme southern limit of the species, 
ioo kilometers from the coast 

If we estimate the superficial area of N. Libya at 79 000 sq. kilometers 
there remain, after subtracting the waste ground (reckoning this at y 3 , 
which is however a rather high figure), 53 000 sq. kilometers on which the 
olive-tree thrives. By adopting dry-farming methods, 1 million hectares 
could be planted with 20 trees per hectare ; this would give 20 000 000 
trees, enough to supply the whole of Libya. 

That the cultivation of olive-trees is both profitable and remunerative 
is shown by the author who gives a brief account of the history of the 
Sialine land of Tunisia in the district of Sfax (the latter, taking it as a 
whole, is the region least suited to the olive). There are 160 000 hectares 
of Sialine land (viz. property taken away from the family of Siala and 
confiscated by the Bey of Tunis), which have been turned into olive-gar¬ 
dens under the “ mougharsa ” system of tenure; this is the system obtain¬ 
ing among the Arabs and it is much liked by the natives. According 
to the contract, the owner hands over the land to the agriculturist who 
binds himself to lay out a garden, or make a " gaba ” (plantation of trees). 
The agriculturist provides all the necessary capital and labour, or else 
borrows it from the land owner. He enjoys all the return from the land, 
without paying any rent, until the trees begin to bear (which in the case 
of olives is generally 12 years). Then the land is divided into two equal 
portions, one half, which has been much improved, goes to the owner, 
and the other becomes the absolute property of the agriculturist who has 
planted it 

In 1893, the French Government put up the Sialine land for sale, 
in lots, offering it to French citizens at 10 francs per hectare on the 
condition of its being planted with olive-trees. The land was bought 
and at once made over to natives under the " mougharsa ” contract. 
Thus, between 1893 and 1907, 2 350 000 olive-trees were planted 

in the Sfax district ; at the present time, their number lias increased to 
3 500 000. From the figures carefully obtained on the spot by the author, 
it would appear that at pre-War rates, the expenses per hectare of olive- 
gardens amounted in 10 years to 198.90 lire; each tree has therefore cost 
11.56 lire and in 20 years (when the olive-trees are in full bearing) will 
have cost 18.53 lire, not counting any return obtained in the meantime. 
The average value of each tree with the ground it occupies is then reckon¬ 
ed at 50 lire, that is to say, at 3 times the amount expended. On adding 
to the price of the land (to lire per hectare), double that sum for making 
wells, building houses, general expenses, interest for 20 years, etc., we get, 
with an outlay of 30 lire per hectare, the sum of 430 lire for the 95 hectares, 
this represents a gain of 1433 % for the landowner. The native by 
expending 135.50 lire gains 317 %. Finally, at the 20th year, he obtains 
a net return of 4.12 lire per tree, namely about 8 % of the value of the land. 

In Libya, there are however no Sialine lands. All the land is in the 
hands of the natives, either in the form of private property (“ mulch ”) 
or of collective property (“ metruke ”) This might appear a great objec¬ 
ts] 
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tion to the " mougharsa ” contract, but it is not, for the clauses are simply 
reversed, the native taking the place of the owner^ and the French colonist, 
who possesses the capital necessary for planting, becoming the “ mou- 
gharisa". The Libyan landowners or the Arab tribe would be perfectly 
competent and willing to assume the duties devolving upon them, and exam¬ 
ples of such an arrangement are not wanting in either Tripolitania or Cy- 
renaica. By this means (with pre-War prices), the colonist would be sure, 
not only of obtaining compound interest, but also of seeing his capital 
trebled in 20 years. 

50 - Notes on Indigo 7 i), Effect of Phosphate Manures and General Conditions 
Affecting the Yield and Quality of Seed in India (1).— Davis, \v a (indigo Research 

Chemist to Government of India) — I. Infect of Superphosphate Manuring on the Yield 
and <„«?u tlity of the Indigo Plant. — II. Effect of Manuring with Sui>erphosphate and 
Saunai (Crot d inn juncea ), on the Yield of Crops on Indigo Planters' Estate-, in liiliar, 
eq**ei.illy on Rabi Crops m Season j 01 N-iq —III. Conditions alfeeting the (Juahty 
of the Java Indigo Riant (Lent Yield and Richness of the Leaf in Indigotm) — 
IV. Atkin'S, W. R. G (Indigo Botanist). Note on the Deterioration of Indigo Seed 
during Storing, m Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Indigo Publication , No. 4, 
l>p. m f -2 tables, 101N ; *Xo C), pp. iu, iqjn ; No. 7, PP 33 A- <> tables, Tqjo, and 
No 10, pp (i -j- 7 tables, Calcutta 

I-II. — KfFECT OF SUPERPHOSPHATE MANURING ON INDIGO PLANTS. — 
That the principal factor in determining high yields of indigo (not merely of 
green plants per acre but the actual produce forthcoming) lies in the nature 
of the available foodstuff in the soil at the time the {riant is grown appears 
clear from the results here reported from India. 

A Table gives the yield of plant per acre, the weight of cake indigo 
obtained per acre, the yield of cake indigo per 100 niaunds of plant, and the 
weight of green plants required to produce I maund of cake indigo 
(1 maund 82.27 lb.) under different conditions of mammal treatment. 

The following points stand out very clearly as regards the effect of 
conditions of growth on the quality and yield of produce : — 

i\ The plants grown on land treated with superphosphate and san- 
nai ( Crotalaria juncea) in J une, were of a very much better quality than 
those grown on more fertile land which had received no manure, but was 
left fallow for 12 months — as shown by the yield per 100 niaunds of 
plant being 13 seers 15 chataks (1 seer = 2.2 lb., 1 chatak =* 2 oz.) as 
against 10 seers, 14 chataks. Thus, although the actual yield of plants 
per acre was slightly less (94 niaunds, 6 chataks as against 95 niaunds, 
12 chataks), the actual produce of indigo per acie was considerably higher 
(13 seers, 2 chataks as against 10 seers, 5 chataks). By the first week 
in July not only was the actual 3d eld of green plants per acre far higher 
in the case of the super-treated land but the quality was also far superior, 
so that the yield of cake indigo reached the phenomenal value of 32 seers, 
4 chataks per acre for a single cutting. This value is from 2 to 3 times 


(1) Sec R. Oct. 1 g2r, No 1057 an»l No 101 of this Review. {Ed) 
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greater than that obtained from plants grown on " seeted ” land (/. e. 
land where refuse from steeping vats has been applied). 

The figures given for the average yield of cake indigo per acre are at 
variance with the idea frequently held by planters that the low yields 
of indigo recently obtained on most estates are due to deterioration of the 
Java indigo plant. It is now evident that enormous yields of indigo can 
be obtained even in a year of unfavourable climatic conditions and with 
the existing Java plant provided that soil conditions are favourable. The 
author estimates that the majority of lands in Bihar can by steady manur¬ 
ing for a few years be made to yield 20 to 30 seers of indigo per acre in the 
course of two harvests. 

From the results at Moniara it appears that a combination of green- 
manuring with sannai and superphosphate is an ideal one to ensure not 
only a high yield of plant but also high quality. 

These results were confirmed in 1919 on various estates and in Bihar 
the treatment with super and sannai more than doubled the yield of green 
plant (141 y 2 maunds per bigha) (1 biglia =- 0.87 acre). The yield of cake 
indigo per bigha was also double on the manured land than on the rest 
of the cultivation. 

Effect of manuriae treatment with superpiiospate on the yieed 
of rabi crops (/. e. spring crops). — Some extraordinary increases have 
been reported from Champaran (Bengal) by the use of superphosphate alone 
and very poor lands which as a general rule failed to yield good crops, 
have given as much as 15 to 24 maunds of oats per acre. The application 
of superphosphate in conjunction with a green crop such as Croialana 
juncea , etc. has also brought about considerable increases. The soils in this 
case are very light and it is a remarkable fact that it is in these very light, 
well drained soils where aeration is most perfect that superphosphate 
has given the most striking results. I11 certain parts of India e. g. the 
Muzafferpur, Darbhanga and Monghyr Districts, there is a very marked 
deficiency of organic matter; hence the necessity for the addition of green 
manure. In such soils of which the Pusa soils may be taken as representative, 
superphosphate applied alone produces only about half the increase of crop 
which is obtained by the combination of green manure and super- phosphate. 

To ascertain the actual manurial requirements of each estate it will 
be necessary for planters to make trials themselves with super alone or 
combined with organic manure for indigo and rabi crops. Results will 
be reported next year. The considerable increases of both indigo and cereal 
crops shown to be possible by the past trials makes the future position 
of natural indigo very hopeful. 

III. — Conditions affecting the qitaeity of the Java indigo 
feant. — Trials have been made at Pusa to ascertain the effect of growing 
a cover crop (such as wheat) with indigo, on the quality and yield of the 
ndigo crop. Results already obtained throw considerable light on the 
conditions which determine high quality in the plant and the relationship 
existing between soil conditions on the one hand, and richness of the plant 
n indigotin on the other. 
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The indigo which follows the wheat grew slowly at first, probably 
owing to the removal of moisture from the soil by the wheat crop ; but 
after the monsoon broke it was found to develop well and finally to give 
an exceptionally high quality plant with a high percentage of indigotin. 

Data are given showing the yields and analyses of Java plants from 
the Punjab area in 1919, and the following figures show the comparison 
in quality of plants : B. 9 grown on one section with wheat as a cover 
crop and B. 16 indigo plants grown continuously ; — Total for season : 
Plants per acre : 114 rnaunds 8 seers compared with 106 ntaunds; Possible 
yield of 60 % cake indigo, 28.97 seers and 1 pqo seers respectively. 

The percentage of indigotin in the leaf appears to be determined mainly 
by the amount of readily available nitrogen in the soil ; when this is high, 
the indigotin content of the plant is low, e. g. B. 9 has a decidedly lower 
value for nitrogen than most of the indigo soils in Bihar and B. 16 is 
unusually rich in nitrogen. 

Trials have demonstrated that the essential conditions to ensure 
the good growth of high quality indigo plants in addition to the above 
mentioned points are :— a) a good supply of carbohydrates in the form 
of decomposable organic matter ; b) a good supply of soluble phosphate 
in the soil to stimulate favourable growth and activity of the nodule bac¬ 
teria (See I and II). In thfc case of indigo the problem is to supply organic 
matter without at the same time increasing the readily available nitrogen. 
If organic manure is added, the author considers that the indigo should 
not be grown until the nitrogen has been reduced by taking out other 
crops , otherwise although a large crop of indigo may be obtained the in¬ 
digotin produced will be low. Recommendations are made to grow indigo 
with a cover crop (wheat, mustard or flax, etc ) after manuring with Cro- 
tolaria juncca and super. 

IV. — Deterioration of ikdiuo seed dering storing. — Kx- 
perinients have been made with a view to the discovery of the best method 
of storing Java seed. On testing the various samples after the rains the 
following germination capacities were obtained : — Seed treated with 

acid : closed bottle, 84 % ; open box nil. Untreated seed ; closed bottle 
8 % without treatment, 90 % after treatment ; canvas bag, 74 % after 
treatment ; Buried in “ bhoosa ” 77 ° u after treatment , open box ho % 
after treatment. Results showed that treated seed can only be kept 
over the rains in sealed vessels ; untreated seed can be kept in dry sacks 
with safety. The loss of about 15 % in germination capacity which the 
untreated sample stored in a sack appears to show represents a proportion 
of the unripe seeds in the sample. 

An attempt was made to correlate the germination capacity and colour 
by taking 100 seeds at random and ascertaining the percentage of light 
and dark coloured .seeds, also the number of each that germinated and the 
total germination, those only germinating within 2 days being included 
in the accompanying data. The usual treatment with acid was given and 
some seeds required repeated treatment ; these specially resistant seeds 
in most cases failed to germinate. — Hence the importance of a thorough 

[*«] 
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treatment with acid. The usual time of treatment is 20 to 30 minutes; but 
it should be varied according to temperature (the chemical reaction being 
approximately doubled by every increase of io° C). 

After observations made with reference to the shape, swelling of seed 
in water, weight and comparative rate of germination according to the 
colour of the seed, it appears fully established that the change in colour 
which the seeds undergo is a good indication of their condition, a marked 
change denoting a loss of vigour amounting in many cases to complete 
failure to germinate. Elongated seed seems to perish more rapidly than 
plump round seeds. 

Among the samples examined, those of high seed weight were superior 
to those of low weight with respect to their retention of germinative vigour. 
Hence the importance of the seed being well matured before gatheiing. 

It is suggested that planters should Vary the usual time of acid treat¬ 
ment to find the best time for the given seed sample and temperature. 

51 - Notes on Alternate Tapping of Hevea in Indo-China. -girard, ic. (.vimmistm* 

teur Del6guc ties Plantations de Suzannah et AnJ/>c, Ancicn President p. i., du Syn- 
dicat dtN Planteurs dc Caoutchouc de l’lndochmc), in Bulletin des Caoutchoucs de VIns - 
iitnt Colonial de Marseille, No. i, pp. 2-15. Marseilles, 

Results obtained from a series of experiments covering a period of 6 to 
7 years conducted in Indo-China with a view to ascertaining the most pro¬ 
ductive and the most economic form of tapping. It appears to be clearly 
advantageous to allow comparatively long intervals between the actual 
tappings. 

Dealing first with the alternate month system, the following conclusions 
have been drawn from these experiments : — 1) That the decrease in yield 
varying according to the condition of the trees at the time alternate tapping 
commences, may be as much as 80 % during the first months (comparing 
each month separately) and about 50 % for the entire first year of alter¬ 
nation. This reduction in yield is, however, counterbalanced by the eco¬ 
nomy effected as regards manual labour, and the fact that the bark is 
always in fresh condition preparatory to tapping; — a point which is 
not habitually the case when the daily tapping system is adopted. The 
lack of manual labour is a serious question in certain districts and matters 
may evidently be rectified by adopting this alternate month system. 
If this method does not prove sufficient to meet the labour situation, it 
has been demonstrated as shown by interesting data referring to a long 
series of experiments, that 3 groups may be given to each gang, trees 
being tapped only once every third month ; both in this case and the alter¬ 
nate month system, the weekly one-day rest can easily be allowed to the 
labourers and this is advantageous from the point of view of physical 
strength, choice of coolies, etc. 

2) The decrease in yield observed during the first years is consid¬ 
erably less before the close of the second year when it may be estimated 
at only 15 to 20 %. 

Apart from general experimentation over a wide area 5 plots of equal 
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Tapping 3 times per mrntli at intervals of 10 days, and from Aug. 1019 onwards tapped every 3 months. 

Control; tapping daily. 

IV, V - Tapping alternate weeks twice a month (2 weeks between each), and from Aug. 1019 onwards, every other 
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superficies were planted with tievea of similar origin and age and at regular 
intervals. The soil and treatment were identical in every case. The 
data in the annexed table show the results obtained; it is interesting to 
note also from the economical standpoint the number of workmen 
employed for tapping. 

52 - Possibility of Cultivating the Camphor Tree at Porto-Rico. — lkgrand, j. v r 

in Rcvista dc A^ncultura dc Puerto Rtco, Vol VJ, No 0 , pp. 7-K, fig. 1. San Juan, 
1*. U , IOJ1 

The author mentions the presence of some fine camphor trees on the 
agricultural farm annexed to the University of Porto Rico. The perfect 
acclimatisation of the existing specimens proves that these valuable 
trees can be grown in the island. The author advises that they should be 
cultivated on a large scale, seeing that large profits could be realised by 
this means. 
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53 - A New Method Of Harvesting Coffee. — De Amaral Castro, j , ill Chacaras c Quin- 
toes, Vci. XX1\, No 3, pp. 105-106. Sao Paulo, September is, 1021. 

The Author suggests that coffee should be harvested by shaking the 
shrubs and afterwards collecting the berries that fall to the ground. He 
considers this a better method than the one hitherto adopted, viz. passing 
the hands over the little branches and thus detaching the fruit, as it pre¬ 
vents any injury to the buds upon which the next crop depends and also 
economises labour. The fallen berries must be collected in 2 or 3 months, 
at the latest, that is to say, before there is any risk of their becoming 
spoilt. 


54 - Th8 Santalaceae and Sandal-Wood: Distribution and Uses (i). — orovd, e., in 
La Partumcne Modern ?, Year XIV, No 0, pp 106-107. l.yons, September mui 
The genus Santalum is the typical genus of the family of the Santa¬ 
laceae which is characterised by a 3-5 lobed perianth, the same number 
of opposite stamens, and bilocular, longitudinally dehiscent anthers. 
The ovary is inferior, adherent and unilocular, with 2-5 ovules. The 
fruit is monospermous and surmounted by a persistent limb 

The family of the Santalaceae is represented in France by a single 
species, Osyris alba. This is a low-growing shrub that may attain the 
height of one metre and is found growing on the sandy, dry soils of the 
olit;e region where it is known by the name of “ Rouvet It has striated 
branches, persistent, pointed leaves with a single vein. Its flowers are 
dioecious, small, and yellowish ; they are situated at the apex of the bran¬ 
ches, the male flowers growing in clusters, while the female blossoms are 
solitary. The fruit is red and of the size of a pea. 

Another species (Osyris tennifolium ), has thin leaves ; it furnishes a 
wood that is very similar to the product of Santalum album (the sandal- 


(1) See Jan. mitt, No. 2, p. 22. Production of Sandal-Wood Oil in Mysore, British 
India. (Ed) 
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wood tree), and is an article of some commerce. It is exported chiefly 
from Zanzibar. 

Osyris tenuifolium is a shrub or small tree, growing freely in the moun¬ 
tainous districts of Hast Africa. Its flowers, like those of Os. album , have 
free sepals crowning an inferior ovary. The fruits are drupes. 

The sandal-wood of antiquity come from Santalum album. This is 
a small tree some ten metres in height, of very bushy habit. Its leaves 
are persistent, and it has small brownish flowers and reddish fruits. This 
plant is found in India, Malaysia, and China, at heights varying from 
600 to 900 metres. The sap-wood is white, thick and soft, the heart- 
wood being of a brownish-yellow colour with bitter taste and a strong 
clinging smell. This wood is close-grained, very dense and difficult to 
split. The decorticated trunks of commerce have a very pleasant odour 
of musk, rose and lemon. They should contain little, if any, sap-wood, 
and are rich in essential oil. The heart-wood furnishes the lemon-coloured, 
or yellow sandal-wood whereas the sap-wood is the white sandal-wood. 

The sandal-wood oil of India comes only from Santalum myrtifolium , 
insulare , .S' Hornet , S. Yasi t shrubs growing in India or the Sunda Ar¬ 
chipelago. 

Santalum Pressiannm which grows in South Australia, where it is 
known under the name of Quail dong, furnishes a dark-brown, very heavy 
wood with a fragrant odour resembling that of the rose. It yield 5 % 
of cherry-red, viscous liquid and produces edible fruit. 

Santalum cygnorum , or Fusanus sp*caius , is found in West Australia, 
and Santalum Vast in the Viti Islands. 

A wood very similar to that of Santalum album comes from the Ha- 
soranto of Madagascar. 

The red sandal-wood tree of India is Plerocarpus indicus which is a 
member of the Papilionaceae (lyeguminosae). It is also found in Burma, 
Annam, Cochin-China and the Andaman Isles, and is a tree of considerable 
growth, but no gieat height (10 in. at the most) The wood is red, veiy 
hard and heavy (average density 1.05) ; it furnishes an astringent colour¬ 
ing matter, now little used. 

The red sandal-wood of Africa comes from Plerocarpus sanlalinoides, 
angolenis, or iinctorius. It is coarser-grained, but more brilliant in colotti 
than the Indian product, and is used in dyeing. 

The red wood of Kodar, or Calliatour wood, is the product of Pterocar- 
pus santalinus. This tree is found in Southern India and conveyed 
to the Coromandel coast. The alburnum is thin and light in colour, the 
duramen is a more or less dark-red, often almost black. It was formerly 
much prized for dyeing. Now it is used for carving, the idols of the na¬ 
tives being fashioned from the wood of the roots. 

The Padouk of Burma, is Pterocarpus macrocarpus , its wood is hard, 
and varies in colour from a light yellowish-red to a dark brick-red. 

The red wood of the Andaman Isles comes from Pterocarpus dalber- 
ioides , It is very resistant and durable ; its colour ranges from dark- 
red to brown. 

[* 4 ] 
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The Kino Pterocarpus (Pterocarpus marsupium) is the source of the 
gum called Kino. The tree is found in Southern India and Ceylon. The 
colour of the wood varies from yellow to a brownish grey ; darker coloured 
bands run across the trunk of the tree. The wood is very hard and 
durable. 

Pterocarpus Michelei growing in Argentina, (Iba-ra du Chaco), differ 
from the other species in furnishing only a somewhat light wood that 
does not last long. 

Pterocarpus cambodianus (Dom Khtnongen-Kmer), is found in Cam¬ 
bodia. Its wood is reddish-brown and rather heavy. 

The red mahogany of the Congo is Pterocarpus erinaceus ; this tree 
is said to produce the Kino of Africa and Gambia and is found in tropical 
Africa. It has a hard wood with twisted fibres. 

The Gabon Padouk is Pterocarpus Soyauxii. Its alburnum is rose- 
coloured and thick* The duramen is semi-hard and of a coral-red with 
darker veins ; it becomes very brown on exposure to the air. This wood 
is used in dyeing 

The red sandal-wood of the Antilles, or soft Coral wood, is furnished 
by two species of tree ; Pterocarpus draco and Pterocarpus gummifer, it 
is lighter and less dark in colour than the ordinary red sandal-wood. 

The hardest woods of the various species of Pterocarpus offer an ex¬ 
traordinary amount of resistance to the attacks of insects, especially 
to those of termites. It is this very quality, in conjunction with its pleas¬ 
ant smell, that has caused the sandal wood of Santalum album to be highly 
prized from the most remote antiquity. It is even spoken of in ancient 
Chinese and Sanskrit books. Seventeen hundred years before the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Egyptians sent to Yemen for sandal-wood. The Buddhists 
used it for making religious statues and for the decoration of their 
temples ; the woods of different species of Pterocarpus are still sometimes 
employed for similar purposes. 

From ancient times until our own days, several authors have writ¬ 
ten about sandal-wood. In the XV th century, one of them described three 
kinds, a white, a 3 T ellow, and a red. Another, writing in 1511, stated 
that the white and the yellow sandal-woods came from Malabar and were 
10 times more valuable than the red variety. 

Sandal-wood oil has only comparatively recently been extracted and 
studied. Probably however it has been known in Ceylon since the IX th 
century and used in embalming the bodies of important persons. 

At the present time the Hindoos and Chinese s+ill use sandal wood 
for burning at religious ceremonies, or rites connected with the worship 
of the dead and a large quantity of the Indian product is thus employed. 

Sandal-wood is also much in request for carving, the manufacture 
of frames, boxes, coffers inlaid with ivory and for coffins. It is one of the 
four sudorific woods (the others being sassafras,. China root and guaiacum). 

In South India, Santalum album chiefly glows at an altitude of 2000 
or 3000 ft. in fine soil mixed with gravel or in red clay, but these soils 
must be very well drained and aerated. The tree will grow quite well 

f*4l 
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at lower altitudes, though its essential oil content gradually decreases; 
at 700 ft. the trees are still vigorous, but the wood has no smell. 

On fairly fertile soil, where the growth of the tree is slow, the wood 
is more scented than on rich soil which stimulates its development. 
Owing however to the greater size of the trees, it is possible to obtain 
more essential oil per acre in the second case than in the first. 

In order for Santalum album to grow satisfactorily the ground must 
be slightly shaded by bushes and the climate fairly damp 

This tree flourished in hedges, or thinly growing forests. In fact, 
it will only grow in the neighbourhood of othei trees or shrubs, which has 
caused it to be regarded as a parasite. 

Santalum album can be exploited as soon as the scented portion of 
the wood is well developed. This occurs when the tree has a girth of 60cm. 
to 1 111 , and is between 40 and 50 years old. From this time, the tree 
may be expected to increase in girth 20 cm in 10 years. 

Live-stock and game do much damage to forests of S. album by brows¬ 
ing on its leaves. These animals however also crop the grass thereby 
diminishing the danger of files which are of frequent occurrence. Thefts 
of wood are very common ; the natives cut the trees before they are sold, 
in order to find out the perfume content of the wood. 

Santalum album is reproduced from its fruits ; as it bears a liberal 
supply of the latter, there are always enough for the purpose, in spite of 
their being much sought after by birds, especially crows. There can be 
no question of propagation from shoots ; for the roots are as much an ar¬ 
ticle of commerce as the aerial woods. The seedlings are often suffocated 
by grass or climbing plants 

I11 India, most of the sandal-wood is produced in the province of 
Mysore, where there is a factory which possesses the sole right of distill¬ 
ing all the wood of the Province and is able to make purchases of wood in 
other centres. 

Santalum album is beginning to be exploited in Tonkin, in the Prov¬ 
ince of Quang-Yen. 

Santalum cygnorum from Western Australia, furnishes the " Swan 
River Santal Wood " that is put on the market at Singapore and applied 
to the same uses as the wood of Sant, album. 

The Hasoranto of Madagascar (Santalina Madagascar icnsis, belong¬ 
ing to the family of the Rubiaceae), produces an essential oil of good 
quality. 

Sandal-wood oil is obtained from these woods by distillation. The 
yield is very variable, ranging from 1.5 to 5 %. The oil is of a more, ot 
less light shade of yellow, its smell is faint, but clinging, resembling the 
scent of the rose ; it has a disagreeable pungent flavour. 

In this essential oil have been found: ethers; two levogyric alcohols 
fsantalols), having the formula C 16 H 25 OH ; one aldehyde teantalal), 
with the formula C 15 H #4 O : one carbohydrate (santalene) boiling at 
252 0 C. or 252.5 0 C. ; another santalene boiling at 261° C. or 262° C.; a carbo¬ 
hydrate boiling at 130° C. or 140c C.; santalic acid an oxygenated product 
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to-which is due the special smell of the essence and boiling at 210° C 01 
220° C., (formula C 16 H 24 O a ). 

As santalols ought to make up 94 % of the essential oil, it is easy 
to detect any adulteration by determining the amount of these substances ; 
should the santalol content sink below 90 %, the oil is no longer 
pure, but no fraud need be suspected if the percentage is above this figure. 

The essential oil of the West Indies is prepared from Certain Hutaceae 
(Amyris balsamifera and others), growing in Venezuela and tropical Amer¬ 
ica. It has a far less delicate scent than sandal wood oil. Amyris balsam¬ 
ifera is the balsam of Jamaica, where it is usually known as Rose Wood; 
it is the Candle Wood of Guadeloupe. 

Sandal-wood, when dried and pounded, is one of the ingredients of 
sachet-powders. The essential oil is not only used in perfumery, but 
also in medicine. 

55 - Clove Oil from Clove Stems (Eugenia. Cariophyllata) m the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. — Gadrk, S. T. (Industrial Chemist to Government, United 
Provinces, Cawnpore ) m Journal of Italian Industries and Labour , Vol. I, Pt. i, 
pp. 41-47* Calcutta, Feb 

It is estimated that there are in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
about 52 000 acres under clove (Eugenia Cariophyllata) cultivation, and 
about 4 700 000 trees in bearing ; the plantations are chiefly owned by 
Arabs, and a few by Indians. The average output of the African cloves 
has been about 14 000 000 lb. a year but in 1918-19 the yield is reported 
as nearly 29 000 000 lb. The average yield per annum from a plantation 
of about 3 000 trees about bo years old under Ku rope an management is 
estimated to be 8 lb. per tree ; 98 trees are planted to the acre. 

The true cloves of commerce are the dried flower buds but the stems 
which primarily were known to contain a fairly large amount of brown 
dyestuff have since been found to contain an essential oil resembling that 
obtained from the true cloves. A sample obtained from a Zanzibar firm 
was found to yield about 3 %of this oil, and to contain about 80 %eugen- 
ol These results indicated a possibility that the distillation of these stems 
might be successfully practised in India on a commercial scale, and a con¬ 
signment was delivered to Cawnpore for experimentation 

The stems were soaked in water over-night and the wet, swollen stems 
were then distilled with steam at a good pressure. A description is given 
of the plant and process employed. 

The freshly distilled.oil had a pale yellow colour, which deepened on 
exposure to air and light and turned distinctly brown when heated in a 
water bath. In aroma and quality it was equal to the best Knglish dis¬ 
tilled clove oil. It had an irritating action on the mucous membrane and 
left a slight burning sensation on the skin. The free eugenol in the oil 
was estimated by the volumetric method of Varley and Bousing and the 
amount existing in an uncombined state in the oil was found to be 
69.86 %, and the total eugenol usually from 85 to 90 % (Umney’s method), 
but up to 95 % has been found. 

[54-55] 
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Data are given for the calculation of the cost of production of the oil. 
The figures refer to actual costs incurred during the experiments describ¬ 
ed above. Tables are given comparing the properties of the oil made from 
clove stems at the Cawnpore Laboratory with those of different sam¬ 
ples of clove oil as quoted by Parry (Chemistry of Essential Oils), The 
former is apparently richer in eugenol and consequently higher in specific 
gravity than an average sample of true clove oil, and the difference be¬ 
tween the oil obtained from the two sources should therefore be only in 
quantity and not in quality. True cloves are said to yield up to 20 % 
compared with stems up to 6 %. If however the price of clove oil were 
fixed by the eugenol content, the oil obtained from stems as here de¬ 
scribed should certainly fetch a higher value than an average sample of 
clove oil in the market. 

From the reports made by a leading and influential firm in India and 
from the author’s own experiments, it is considered advisable to use these 
stems as the main source of supply of the clove oil of trade, thus leaving 
the true cloves to meet other needs for which they are greatly in demand. 
As regards the supply of clove stems, it should be possible to obtain them 
with proper organisation, for a comparatively cheap price and in suffi¬ 
cient quantities. 

56 - Notes on Virginian and Turkish Tobaccos: Modes of Production, Supply and 
Demand with Special Reference to Rhodesia and Other Provinces of South 

Africa. — 1. Taylor, H. W , The Tobacco Industry, Tobacco (.rowing Countries etc f 
in fhc South African Journal of Industries, Vol IV, No 5, pp. 465-47.?. Pretoria, 
June i«i:i. -— II. Idem, Seed Selection in Tobacco Culture, Ibidem, Vol I\ , No. a, 
pp. .-5 July 1 oj 1. — HI Idem, The Culture of Virginian Tobacco, Ibidem, 

Vol. IV, No 7, pp pl 4 Aug 10.21 — IV. Idem, The Curing of Tobacco, 

Ibidem, Vol IV, No. N, pp 727-7*2 Sept 1021 — V Idem, The Culture of Turkish 
Tobacco, Ibidem, Vol IV, No u, pp 704-/' w, pl 1 Oct 1 g 2 i, and in Bulletin A o 37b 
Department of Agriculture, Salisbury , Rhodesia, pp j-jo, figs. 7. Salisbury, l>ec n/20 — 
VJ 1Iemmerl£, J , J y a culture du Tabue eti Rhodesia, in Revue Aericole del'lit dr la 
Reunion, Pt 2, No % pp 172-177 Samt-l)ei.is, May nj2i. 

The opening article gives a general survey of the distribution of to¬ 
bacco areas throughout the world, but apart from the data relative to the 
production and consumption in the United States, the detailed description 
of areas suitable for tobacco production, including types and quality 
of tobacco produced, is confined to the South African Provinces. The 
succeeding articles relate entirely to South Africa and cover tlie whole 
field of tobacco production from the preparation of the seedbeds right 
through to the marketing of the cured leal 

I. South Africa. — Distributive areas. - The total amount of com¬ 
mercial tobacco produced in Africa is probably not above 70 000 000 lb. 
at present. In the Union of S. Africa the production for 1919 was 14 183 000 
lb. and in Rhodesia 1 467 612 lb. as compared with 620 171 lb., in 1918. 
The tvpes of tobacco produced can be divided into four classes, viz Vir¬ 
ginian (flue-cured) in Rhodesia; Turkish in the Western Provinces ; Pipe 
Tobacco in Transvaal (Magaliesburg) ; and Cigar Tobacco in Natal. 

t*«] 
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Owing to the variable characteristics attached to each type of tobacco 
in each country, S. African tobacco should not be compared with that 
grown elsewhere on the basis of quality, which is a variable term. The 
author however here gives the principal characteristics of the several types 
produced in S. Africa : — The general methods of cultivation etc. are 
not given in this summary as they are already well known, but certain 
outstanding points have been selected. 

I, III. Virginia. — This varies so much in its natural characteristics 
that the leaf from each producing area is considered separately. A rain¬ 
fall of 25 to 30 inches is sufficient for cultural purposes, provided it is pro¬ 
perly distributed. In Rhodesia, the rainfall is ample and the annual 
distribution fairly uniform, thus rendering this area very suitable for to¬ 
bacco growing (1). 

Varieties .— Rhodesian Virginian tobacco is practically all flue cured 
and varies in colour from lemon-yellow to mahogany and dark brown. Only 
Hester, Goldfinder and South's are grown to any extent. The last variety 
originated under Rhodesian conditions and is especially suited to its local 
environment. In the Union the varieties lecommended are as follows : 
For heavy or dark leaf : Improved Clarksville, Boyd, Genuine Pryor. 
Tennessee Red, Joiner, each to be grown on heavy well fertilised soil. 
For medium bright or light red leal : Joiner, Yellow Pry^r, Sterling, Hes¬ 
ter, Bullion, Blue Pryor, White Burley each to be grown on sandy 
loam with moderate application of fertiliser or manure For bright leaf : 
same varieties as for medium bright, to be grown on sandy loam or black 
turf soil with light applications of fertiliser or manure. 

II, III. Seedlings and seed selection. — Notes with reference to seedlings 
and seed selection (II), apply equally to all types of tobacco. An B. or N. B. 
exposure is considered best, and windbreaks are advisable. At the Piet 
Retief Tobacco and Cotton Experiment Station a very effective shelter 
was made with maize stalks held in position by double strands of wire. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that a common mistake is often made 
in sowing too thickly. It is estimated that it properly cleaned and graded 
seed is used 1 oz. is sufficient for sowing 120 sq. yd. of seed bed. (1 oz. 
contains approximately 300000 seeds). Cheesecloth has been found to 
be the most suitable covering for seed beds. 

According to Scherffitjs (Bull. No .. 139. Kentucky Agricultural 
Expt. Stn.), and Trabut (Bull. No. 17. Service Botanique , Gouvernement 
General de VAlgerie), only heavy and well developed seed will give good 
results. The fact that imported seed gives unsatisfactory results and that 
the yield from acclimatised seed is invariably larger and the leaf of better 
quality in every respect has been demonstrated conclusively by experi¬ 
ments conducted by the author in the Transvaal and also in Rhodesia. 

The best soil for seedbeds is a deep, light, sandy loam. Black turf 
soil is somewhat too heavy, but the author has obtained excellent results 


(1) See R Oct. i^i. No. 941. {Ed.) 
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by a Pplying sand to turf soil and thoroughly mixing together, the plants 
being ready for transplanting 60 days from the date of sowing. 

III. Soils and Fertilisers (i). — In giving a full description of the soil* 
preparation before planting and fertilisers, it is stated that as a general 
rule, the best quality tobacco is produced on new lands, which contain 
a large amount of humus, particularly in the case of sandy soils which, if 
cultivated continuously, will not produce leaf of the best quality, re¬ 
gardless of the amount of fertilisers applied, apparently owing to the 
lack of humus. 

As regards fertilisers, according to Jukitz (Study of the Agricultural 
Soils of the Cape Colony), many of the soils in the Cape Province are de¬ 
ficient in phosphoric oxide and similar conditions are said to exist in Trans¬ 
vaal (Reinecke, Bull. No. 81. Union of South Africa , Dept, of Agriculture) 
and in Rhodesia (Beackshaw, Rhodesia Agricultural Journal , Vol. VIII > 
No. 6). In the Union the results obtained at several Experiment Stations 
of the Tobacco and Cotton Division of the Department of Agriculture in¬ 
dicate that the following formula is well suited for most tobacco grow¬ 
ing areas :— Nitrate of soda 160 lb., dried blood 200 lb., sulphate of pot¬ 
ash, 200 lb., superphosphates (37 %)> 320 lb. The whole is well mixed 
and applied to 1 acre, once in 4 years A ratio recommended as most 
suitable is 2 ^ % phosphoric oxide to 1 % nitrogen and 1 % % potash. 

III. Rotation of Crops — Rye is recommended as a suitable crop for 
improving tobacco soils, and should be turned under just before the seed 
heads appear. On very light sandy soils leguminous crops can be used 
with advantage. It is considered that a green manure crop (2) should 
be grown and ploughed under once in 3 years in order to maintain the 
proper supply of humus in the soil. 

III. Transplanting (3). — During October, November and December; 
if planted out later unsatisfactory results have been obtained. The method 
employed depends upon individual conditions, and where irrigation is 
not necessary, transplanting can be done on the level or on ridges. There 
is a tendency on the part of many growers to transplant before the seed¬ 
lings are sufficiently large. Plants should be at least 3 inches in height 
and better stands are secured if allowed to remain until 4 to 5 inches high. 
If the tobacco is to be flue-cured, about 10 to 15 acres is transplanted at 
one time in order to secure sufficient leaf of uniform ripeness and even 
texture to fill a curing barn at each harvest. 

A description follows of the cultivation, topping, suckering and 
ripening. 

III. Methods of harvesting. — The whole plant method has been found 
the most economical for air, sun or fire curing, but for flue-curing the 
' single leaf ' method is generally used. For the first method the easiest 
way has been found to split the stalk to within about 4 in. of the ground. 


[*•} 


1 1) Experiments in Manuring See A. Nov. 1917, No. io-’S. {Ed) 

( 2 ) For green manuring, see R. April No. 387. {Ed.) 

(3) For spacing of plants, see K. June 1917, No. 552. {Ed.) 
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bend the stalk slightly away from the operator and sever near the ground 
by a sloping cut. The plant is then placed astride a tobacco stick, which 
will carry from 6 to 10 plants, and is carted to the curing bams, etc. 

In regard to the effect of the two methods of harvesting in respect 
to the weight of cured leaf obtained, Garner {Bull. No. 79. U. S. Dept, 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry) has shown conclusively that the 
loss of dry matter is greater when the whole plant is harvested, and the 
weight of the cured product is therefore less than when the tobacco is 
harvested by the single leaf method. 

III.'-VI. Cost of Production and Profit per Acre. — This naturally 
varies with labour conditions, etc., but the author found the cost of growing 
tobacco in the Transvaal (1916-17) was approximately 4d. per lb. with an 
average selling price of about 6d. per lb. In Rhodesia the cost of pro¬ 
ducing is about gd per lb., and the present selling price of a normal crop 
is about is Od per lb. It is interesting to compare these figures with the 
existing cost and selling prices in the United States, e. g . the average 
cost in the Burley District of Kentucky is from 26 cents (is id) to 30 cents 
(is 3d) per lb. (Western Tobacco Journal , Vol. XLVII, No. 24). In the 
Dark Tobacco District of the same state the cost of production averaged 
16 cents (8d) per lb During 1919 Burley Tobacco sold at an average of 
55.8 cents (2S4d) per lb. (Western Tobacco Journal, Vol. XIATI, No 3), 
and dark tobacco at an average price of 24 cents (is) per lb. so that grow¬ 
ers in each of these sections realised larger profits than the growers in 
South Africa. 

I. V. Turkish (i). — This tobacco in both the Western Province 
and Rhodesia has good colour, texture, body and burning qualities, but 
its flavour and aroma are not so pronounced as that produced in the 
Levant. Properly handled and matured however it would find a ready 
sale overseas for blending purposes. 

As Turkish tobacco is sun-cured it is essential there should be prac¬ 
tically no rainfall during the curing period It is preferable if the rains 
cease about 1 month after transplanting. Generally speaking the cli¬ 
matic conditions in Matabeleland are more suitable than in Mashonaland 
where the rainfall is too heavy. In Rhodesia as a whole, the best results 
have been obtained on red clay loams derived from diorite or schist for¬ 
mations. Fertile sandy loams are also used and give good coloured to¬ 
bacco with good combustibility (2) but lacking in body. 

Varieties. — Plantings almost entirely confined to Kavalla, but in 
the Western Province, Soulook, Samsun, Dubek and Yaca are also grown. 

II Seedbeds, Preparation of Soil, etc. — Similar methods to those 
adopted for Virginia tobacco. 

Location. — Low lying .soil is to be avoided as in these areas the crop 
is more liable to white rust (Oidium tabaci). 

V. Fertilisers and Manures. — In Rhodesia these are unnecessary 

(1) For i'urkish Tobacco in Cape Province, see R. Jan. lyi No. 32. {Ed.) 

(2) For Investigation* on Combustibility, see R. Aug. igi6, No. 80 S. (Ed.) 
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on red clay loams, and on sandy loams Kraal manure at the rate of 8 terns 
per acre or a commercial fertiliser (8-20-10 formula) is applied at the rate 
of 200 lb. per acre some time before the crop is transplanted. 

V. Transplanting, Cultivation . — See Virginian 

Topping and Suckering. — This type of tobacco is not topped and 
consequently it is not usually necessary to sucker the plants, and if the 
suckers appear when the plants are nearing maturity they should be re¬ 
moved. 

Priming. — Small leaves at the base of the plant should be removed 
before the flower head appears. 

V. Harvesting and stringing . — Single leaf method alwa}^s employed. 

Wilting. — This type of tobacco is allowed to remain in the wilting 
room until the leaf turns pale greenish yellow. Lack of proper supervis¬ 
ion at this stage is annually the cause of considerable loss to growers 
especially in Southern Rhodesia. A description of a wilting room is given. 

Curing (i). — A diagram indicates the various methods of curing 
employed and the types of tobacco cured by each method. The methods 
described include : a) air curing ; h) sun-curing ; c) fire curing and d) flue 
curing. 

These methods do not differ from the generally recognised method*- 
adopted. The barns used in Rhodesia in the two latter cases are also 
described in detail by HkmmkRLE (VI). 

Regardless of the method used in curing, tobacco can be either in¬ 
creased or decreased in value by the method of handling employed after 
the leaf is cured. The method recommended by Taylor is to bring the 
leaf into condition and place it in bulks or stacks about 6 ft in height, 
and a packing shed with a conditioning cellar should always be provided. 
Leaf which is harvested ripe but cures out with a greenish colour can be 
greatly increased in value by this method of handling as bulking removes 
the green colour and improves the aroma of the tobacco. When in proper 
condition for bulking or baling, the web of the leaf and lower half of the 
midrib, from tip to butt, should be supple, but the upper half of the 
midrib should be only slightly pliable. 

57 - White Burley TobaCCO in Canada. — Frekman, H A., in Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, Central Experimental Farm, Bulletin No 45, PP i- 3 r > *2, bibliogr. 

of 4 workb. Ottawa, l'eh iwji 

Information concerning the origin of varieties grown in Canada (Broad- 
leaf White Burley, Standup White, Johnson’s Resistant), seedbeds and 
seedlings (2), transplanting, soils and preparation of land, rotations, ma¬ 
nuring and fertilising, cultivation, topping, suckering, diseases and pests, 
seed selection, harvesting, curing and curing sheds, handling after curing, 
stripping, marketing, etc. 

( 1) For Experiments in curing, drying and fermentation, see R. March 1915, No 283; 

R. Aug. mi 5, No. 8 m. R. March mi<\ No ^<>2; R No. 153: May 1017, 

No. 512 and R. Jan. mi9, No. 63. (Ed ) 

(2) Sec No. of this Review . (Ed.) 
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58 - The “ Pejibaye” (Guilielma utilis), Fruit with High Food Value in Costa 
Rica. — PopeNhoe, W. (Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, United States- 
Dept, of Agriculture) and Jimenez, O. in Bulletin of the Pan-American Union , Vol. 1 * 111 , 
No. 5, pp. 44Q-462, pi. 6. Washington, D. C., Nov. 1921. 

Description of the “ pejibaye ” or “ chontaduro ” palm ( Guilielma 
utilis Oerst = Badris utilis Benth and Hook) which grows in Costa Rica, 
Panama and Northern South America. It is considered probable that the 
plant found in Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador described botanically 
as G. speciosa and B. gachipaes is specifically identical with the Costa Rica 
G. utilis . 

The authors recommend the introduction into tropical regions of 
this plant with a view to the extension of its culture so as to place it upon 
the substantial basis of a profitable commercial fruit and give details of 
the climate and soil to which it is adapted and the culture and varieties. 

As regards the composition and food value of this fruit, the following 
figures show the chemical composition compared with other tropical fruits 
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An analysis of ripe, uncooked fruit gave the following result : Starch 
26.90 % ; sugar 4 % ; fat 5.82 %. 

The energy producing value, expressed in calories amounts to 1096 
as compared with 1564 H. Courbaril, approximate average of 1000 avo¬ 
cado, and 459 banane. From the point of view of economic value, how¬ 
ever, the “ pejibaye ” and the avocado occupy the first places, owing to the 
somewhat disagreeable odour and taste of the apparently highly nutri¬ 
tious H. Courbaril fruit. 

The author describes the various ways in which the fruit is prepared 
for food. An experiment made by Dona Amparo r>K Zei*ed6n, based upon 
a suggestion of Werckxe has given excellent results, viz. the paring of 
boiled fruits, removal of seed and oven drying for several hours. The 
water is extracted but the fruit retained its form, colour and general char¬ 
acter. Six months later the dried fruit when boiled for half an hour 
regained the consistency and flavour of the boiled fresh “ pejibaye 

In addition to the fleshy portion of the fruit, the hard white kernel 
which contains a large quantit} 7 of oil, is eaten ; the terminal bud can also 
be used as a vegetable but would necessitate the destruction of the palm 
and is therefore not worth consideration. 

t*»3 
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59 - Forestry in China. — Republic of China, Government Bureau of Economic Informa¬ 
tion Bulletin, S. i. No. n. Pekin-Shanghai, May 0, i<ui. 

China's progress in forestry during 1920 was significant. Develop¬ 
ments in the year included: x) the establishment of the Shantung Fo¬ 
restry Bureau ; 2) the extension of afforestation to all the provinces ; 
3) the activities of the Provincial Forestry Station at Nanking ; 4} the 
co-operation in the planting of trees by Kansu-Haichow, Peking-Han- 
kow, and Tientsin-Pukow Railways ; 5) the cultivation and distribution 
of plants ; 6) the increased interest of district magistrates, agricultural 
associations, companies and individuals 

The number of plants produced during the year totalled about 
130 000 000 and the cost of cultivating and planting them amounted to 
nearly $250000 (£ 1 =- $8.46). The institution of Arbour Day augured 
well for the future. The expansion of this practice of planting trees among 
all classes of the community must be included among last year’s deve¬ 
lopments. 

The Kiangsu Provincial Forestry Station was established in 191b. 
The yearly estimated expenditure wa^ $34 000, which was approved by 
the Provincial Assembly and appropriated by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner of the province. The area under cultivation is 34 000 “mow” 
(1 mow ==. 1 / 6 acre) with 25000000 tree‘s. There are also three gardens 
for the cultivation of shoots, occupying an area of 371 " mow ”, and three 
branch stations. Two more branch stations are under consideration 
Students aie trained at the Central station for a period of three years, and 
after this course they are sent to their districts to specialize in the industry. 
There are three afforestation stations and three gardens foj the culti¬ 
vation of plants m Shantung which occupy a total area of 2 000 “ mow ” ; 
the annual expenditure appropriated by the Provincial Financial Commis¬ 
sioner is $2,2 000 

The Government Railways which stand in need of a continuous sup- 
ply of timber, are taking steps to plant trees for their own use. The 
Kansu-Haicho\v Railway has appropriated a sum of $17 000 for forestry 
purposes. Three afforestation stations, each 120 “ mow ” in extent and 
the planting of 4 000 000 trees on each side of it c track, are the result 
of its enterprise up to the present time. I11 the estimated expenditure 
of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway a sum of $6 000 has been appropriat¬ 
ed and trees already planted on this line number 850 000. Two gardens 
for the cultivation of plants have also been established The Peking- 
Hankow Railway has assigned a large area for afforestation purposes in 
Honan. 

In Central and North China there are 21 afforestation establishments 
occupying in all an area of 15 000 “ mow ” and having a total annual ex¬ 
penditure of $106 000. The largest and most prosperous afforestation 
area is situated in the North of Kiangsu near Yengchow, where between 
3 000 and 4 000 trees are grown even’ year. In addition specialist sehools 
have been established in many provinces, notably in Anhwei, Chekiang, 
Hupeh, Szechwan, and Shansi.* It has been estimated that 25 % of the 
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i 800 " hsiens " (departments) in China are now engaged in this work, which, 
it is hoped, will in due course transform many barren tracts into rich forets. 

60 - The Forests of the United States as a Source of Liquid Fuel Supply. — 

Hawley, R. C. (Yale University, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A.), in The Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol XIII, No. 11, pp. 1059-1060. New York City, 
Nov. 1, 1921. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a concise statement showing 
the amount of wood available for conversion into liquid fuel which can be 
produced annually on the forest lands of the United States (Alaska and 
insular possessions excluded). 

The forest area of the United States is as follows : 


Area and Growth of the Forests of the United States. 


- 

- - - - 



Area forested 
Acres 

Character 

Present Growth 
Cub Ft 

Possible Growth 
Cub Ft. 

245,000,000 

Second growth 

5 >* >95,ooo f ooo 

14,700,0011,000 

81,000,000 

Forest waste land on which nothing 

Nil 

4,860,000,000 


can grow without reafforestation 



137,000,000 

Virgin forests. 

Nil 

8,220,000,000 

463 , 000,000 



27 , 780 . 000,004 


To-day the annual growth of wood is approximately six billion cu¬ 
bic feet. The possible growth, provided the lands are properly restocked 
after cutting, and protected, is conservatively estimated at twenty-sev¬ 
en and three-quarters billion cubic feet per year. Not all of this annual 
growth would be available for manufacture into liquid fuel, as provision 
must be made for lumber and numerous other forest products. 

Bach year approximately twenty-six billion cubic feet of wood (far 
in excess of the present growth and taken principally from the accumu¬ 
lation of virgin timber) are removed from the forests, distributed as shown 
in the following table. 

Amount of Wood Removed Annually from the Forests of the United States. 


Equivalent in Standing 
Timber Cub Ft. 


Lumber. 1 8,913,300,001a 

Fuelwood. ' 10,450,000,000 

Other products.. 4,955,000,000 

Destroyed hy fire, insects and fungi. 1,739,000,000 

Total . . . 26 , 048 ,$ 15,440 
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Out of this total cut, at least 4 800 000 000 cubic feet of the lumber 
are lost through waste in the woods and at the mills. Adding to this 
the I 73° 000 000 cubic feet destroyed by fire, insects, and fungi gives 
a total of 6 530 000 000 cubic feet of wood annually wasted which should 
be available for liquid fuel, without encroaching upon the supply needed for 
other purposes. Furthermore, the possible annual growth (27 750 000 000 
cubic feet) exceeds the annual requirements (26 000 000 000 cubic 
feet) by 1750000000 cubic feet, furnishing an additional 1750000000 
cubic feet), for liquid fuel. Finally, the increased growth which will fol¬ 
low intensive forest crop management, particularly the removal of small 
wood in thinnings, should amount to not less than 10 per cent of the 
possible growth, or 2 750 000 000 cubic feet. This gives a total of 
11 000 000 000 cubic feet, as summarized below. 

Estimate of Amount of Wood for Liquid Fuel which could be secured from 
Forests of the Vruled States without Encroachment upon Supply of 
other Forest Products. 


Wast<* iu tlit \\o<xl an<l at tin- mills . . . 

lapses trom tiro, insects & lungi . . (taken out in thinnings) 

] \tcss of possible growth over annual cut (taken out in thinnings) 

Increased growth due to more intensive crop 

management.(taken out m thinnings) 


Cubic teet 

4,800,000,000 
1*7 *0,000,000 
T, 750,000,000 

2,750,000,000 


Total . . . I M>30,0»0,000 


In making a calculation of how much liquid fuel this ti billion 
cubic feet of wood will produce, a cubic foot of wood is taken as weighing 
30 lb and a ton of wood as yielding 15 gallons of alcohol. On this ba¬ 
sis the 11 000 000 000 cubic feel of wood wall furnish an annual output 
of 2475000000 gallons of alcohol or 33 per cent, the total amount of 
alcohol needed to replace the present output of gasoline. 

The cost of the raw wood laid down at the manufacturing plant is 
estimated to average 25 cents per gallon of alcohol produced by present 
methods, although where the proper region and species are chosen this 
figure may be reduced to 7 cents a gallon. It remains for the chemists 
to develop improved methods for utilizing the cellulose more completely, 
thereb}' increasing the output of liquid fuel secured from a ton of wood. 

Professional foresters may be expected to co-operate fully with the 
chemists in their efforts to utilize wood as liquid fuel for at least two 
reasons : firstly, because utilization of waste in the woods and at the 
mills clears the forest of material now unsaleable which is often a danger¬ 
ous fire and insect risk, and secondly, because the opportunity to dis¬ 
pose of small trees in thinnings will make more intensive forestry possi¬ 
ble, and this in turn will increase the quality and quantity of forest crop 
production. 

[••] 
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It is realized that the utilisation of wood as liquid fuel on a large 
scale is not likely to come for a decade or more. In order to have avail¬ 
able when needed the largest possible annual supplies of wood, forested 
areas must without delay be protected, scientifically cut, and completely 
restocked. For this reason the Author asks for the support of the American 
Chemical Society in providing for the more satisfactory control of the 
nation's forest resources. 

LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. 

6r - Intarnational Confdrance for Difenca against Epizootic Disease, Paris, May* 

June 1921 . — Massis. a , ill Comt>tcs rendu s dcs seancci de VAcadtmic d'Auricultuic 
de France (Meeting of June i, n)2i), Vol VII, No 21, pp ^1-4X7. Pari-*, June 

At this International Conference all the States of Europe were repre¬ 
sented as well as a large number of the States of North and South America, 
Asia and Australia 

The conclusions arrived at may be summarised under 3 heads: 

1) As regards rinderpest, it was decided that as soon as this disease 
makes its appearance in the territory of any State, it is the duty of the 
neighbouring States to close their frontiers not only to cattle, but at the 
same time to other species of animals which not being susceptible to the 
disease, are not generally regarded as likely to spread it. 

Owing to differences of opinion regarding the pig as a carrier of di¬ 
sease germs, the Conference was of opinion, that the scientists of the differ¬ 
ent countries should be requested to direct their investigations to the 
danger of infection caused by the transport of certain animals, and even 
of some animal products, including frozen meat. The Delegate of Po¬ 
land drew the attention of the Conference to the fact that to require the 
destruction of all animals suffering from rinderpest (a disease very gene¬ 
rally prevalent to a greater or less degree) would entail the complete de¬ 
struction of stock, and the Conference in the light of this objection limited 
itself to passing a resolution recommending the various Governments to 
enforce the destruction of animals attacked by rinderpest. 

It was next laid down that the first duty of infected countries towards 
tlieir neighbours was to warn the latter immediately of the presence of 
serious diseases and to keep the neighbouring states informed of the mi¬ 
nutest details connected with the course of the malady. 

2) The second question dealt with the measures that should be 
taken by the States to guarantee that all stock imported into other coun¬ 
tries is perfectly healthy and free from any suspicion of infection. The 
Conference decided, that a period of quarantine before shipping would 
best serve the purpose. It also considered it highly desirable that the 
States should agree upon an identical form of certificate, giving guarantees 
of equal value from whatever country the stock was imported. 

3) Thirdly the conference decided to establish a permanent bureau 
at Paris tor the purpose of studying the measures to be adopted against 
epizootic disease, and of publishing an international Bulletin containing 

[••-41] 
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precise information respecting the sanitary condition of each country 
as regards rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, contagious peripneumo¬ 
nia, anthrax, sheep-scab, rabies, glanders, dourine and swine-fever, as well 
as reports of the researches carried on in the different laboratories. 

62 - Mexican Whorled Milkweed (Asclepias Mexicans. ) 9 a Plant Poisonous to 

Live Stock in the United States. — Marsh, C.D., and Cx#awsoi?, A. B., in U. S. 

Department 0/ Agriculture, Bulletin <j6q, 16 p., Tables 7, Plates 2. Washington, 

October 1921. 

Asclepias mexicana, which grows in California and Nevada, lias long 
been considered a stock-poisoning plant particularly dangerous to sheep, 
but nothing was definitely known as to the symptoms produced by it, 
or its toxic dosage. 

The experiments made on sheep by the Authors have shown, that it 
produces effects similar to those caused by the other Whorled Milkweeds 
viz., A. galioides ( 1 ), A. pumila and A. verticillata var. Geyeri. 

A . mexicana is about equal in toxicity to A . pumila and about x / 4 as 
toxic as A. galioides. The lethal dose is 6 times that of A. galioides , but 
about 14 that of A. pumila. 

63 Contribution to the Study of the Tuberculosis of Domestic Animals in Reference 

to Human Tubdrculosis (2). —Grxixx, V iVeterinario, Campobasso), in La Clinica 

vetcrinarm , Vol XlylV, No 18, pp 518-52$ Milan, September 30, 192J. 

The author bases his remarks upon liis personal observations which 
cause him to consider that cattle, swine and poultry can become infected 
with tuberculosis by the ingestion of food containing the bacilli of human 
tuberculosis. 

These facts taken in conjunction with data collected by numerous prac¬ 
titioners and experimentalists, amongst whom is Dr. Carlo Sarti of the 
Institute of Hygiene of the Royal University of Modena (who succeeded 
in communicating both the human and bovine form of the disease to a 
dog by mouth, peritoneal and blood infection), would seem to prove that 
Koch's bacillus, whether taken from man or cattle, is capable of infecting 
other animals. This micro-organism which is resistant to acids, immobile 
and essentially parasitic, is the commonest bacillus found among living 
beings and the one which owing to its latency makes the most victims 
throughout the animal world, for it spares no class and attacks equally 
mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians and fish. 

It thus follows that the morphological, cultural and other differences 
observed in the bacillus according to the species of its host, only denote 
the transitory forms that the micro-organism is able to assume. Accord¬ 
ing to Behring, the bacillus would seem to adapt itself to the medium in 
which it lives, thus acquiring a greater or less degree of virulence accord¬ 
ing to the organism from which it is derived and the organism it infects. 

Kven in very different races of men or cattle, the bacillus can acquire 

(1) Sec R . Jan. 1021, No 68. (Ed ) 

(2) See R. Oct. 192T, No. 973. ( NU .) 


[•!-«*] 
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uch powers of infection, that it can be used in preparing vaccines such 
as Friedmann's for prophylaxis against human tuberculosis, or Keimmer’s 
(Miessner’s), which is recommended by the Dresden Institute of Veteri¬ 
nary Hygiene as a prophylactic against bovine tuberculosis and is prepar¬ 
ed from tuberculous material obtained from cold-blooded animals. 

64 - Detailed List of Horse Strongyles in the Punjab, India. -— ijoulenger, c. e. 

(Pathological laboratory, Punjab Veterinary College, Eahoie), in Parasitology , Vol XIII, 

No. 4, pp. 315-326, figs. 5, bibliography of 30 works. lyondon, November 1021. 

The author gives the anatomical characters and geographical distri¬ 
bution of the following intestinal worms : Strongylus equinus — S . edentatus 
— S. vulgaris — Oesophagodontus robustus — Triodontophorus minor — 
T. intermedins — T. brevicauda — Poteriostomum imparidentatum — Cy- 
clicostomum coronatum — C. labiatum — C. pomlatum — C. longibursatum — 
C. minutum — C. calicatum — C. goldi — C. catinatum — C. pseudocatina - 
turn — C. pateraturn — C. nassatum — C. insigne. 

65 - Resistance of Various Breeds of Donkey to Skin Disease. Observations made 

in Tunis. — See No. 81 of this Review. 

66 - The Piroplasmosis Of IndO-China. — Seiir.iN, M. If., ill Bulletin Aijicole de 

VJnstitut Scientifique de Sat on p Year III, No. o, pp 269-282, 1 plate. Saigon, 

September 1921. 

The author first gives a general description of the symptoms, evolution 
and etiology of these affections, and then studies the various parasitic 
forms met within Indochina, mentioning the different characters distin¬ 
guishing them. 

I. — Bovine Piropeasmosis. — A) Piroplasmoses of the bigemimtm 
type . — It has not yet been possible to determine the species to which the 
Indo-China type belongs, but it is most probable that it should be relegated 
to Piroplasma bigeminum jDroperly so-called, and not to either P. divergent , 
or P. argentinum. The author has not found such severe cases of infec¬ 
tion in Indo-China as in other countries, where he has seen 1 out of 3 red 
blood corpuscles attacked. In Indo-China, even in the most serious cases 
only 1 in 50 of these corpuscles is infested by the parasite. 

In this type of bovine bigeminum, the nuclear apparatus appears rel¬ 
atively large as compared to the mass of the haematozoon. The red cor¬ 
puscles even when invaded by the parasite, show no apparent signs of 
alteration. 

The presence of this form of bigeminum was observed by the author 
first at Nhatrang, in the calves used to supply the virus for the repeated 
transmission of rinderpest ; other forms belonging to the type Gonderia 
occurred at the same time. The development of rinderpest revealed the 
two latent infections ; it was extremely difficult to say whether the two 
types discovered represented two distinct species, or merely two forms in 
the life-cycle of a single species, all the more so seeing that many of the 
paiasites appeared in intermediate forms which might be transition forms. 

Although much smaller forms than G. mutans were found in all the 
animals, the presence of the bigeminum type was only discovered in about 
*4 of the calves. 
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Of recent years, P. bigeminum has only appeared at Nhatrang very 
exceptionally, in less than 0.5 % of the cases, whereas the small form is 
as common as in the past. 

It seems therefore, that it is necessary to acknowledge the existence 
in Indo-China of the two different species. 

The disease caused by the bigeminum type corresponds entirely with 
the general description given. This haematozoon can kill the adult ani¬ 
mals in which it has developed, unless they have been rendered resistant 
in their youth by an attack of the same parasite. 

B) Gonderia (or Theileria) mutans Type. — It may be said, from the 
information received, that nearly all the animals of the Nhatrang district 
are carriers of this parasite. On the other hand, no one has yet reported 
its presence elsewhere in Indo-China though it must certhinly exist there, 
especially in places in the neighbourhood of forests. 

Four forms of this parasite have been described. In the great majority 
of cases, only one parasite is found in each infected corpuscle, not infre¬ 
quently 2 are met with, and certain animal carriers have more corpuscles 
containing 2 haematozoa than others. The author has sometimes found 
a larger proportion of corpuscles tlian in the case of the bigeminum type : 
one parasitised for 8 healthy. The infected corpuscles do not appear to 
be altered in any way. 

The parasite does not seem to be pathogenetic and it occurs, although 
in small numbers, in animals giving every sign of perfect health. 

Since, however, the development of diseases of different kinds (rinder¬ 
pest, barbone), inanition, repeated haemorrhages all cause u rapid and 
sometimes considerable increase in the number of the haematozoa (which 
shows that the organism is certainly obliged to fight against them), an 
equilibrium is only attained when the host is able to make full use of all 
the means at its disposal. 

(r. mutans may therefore have something to do with the complications 
that arise. 

Certain authors affirm that this form never causes haemoglobinuria ; 
Schein however has observed this affection in many individuals, but 
always in cases where the haematozoon had been aroused by the out¬ 
break of rinderpest. 

He has several times seen (always associated with (,. mutans), para¬ 
sites belonging to the remarkable group of ana plasms. The infection is 
light, only 2 to 5 of the parasites being found per 1000 corpuscles. The 
presence of this form hns never been known to occasion any special 
disturbance. 

II. — Buffalo Piropeasmosis. — A) Bigeminum type. — # A para¬ 
site of this kind was discovered in a buffalo that had been used in rinder¬ 
pest experiments and been cured of that disease. Very few of the haema¬ 
tozoa were found in the blood when it was examined. The blood had 
been injected without any result into another buffalo, a calf and a kid, 
in which P. bigeminum had not been discovered. According to the Au¬ 
thor, however negative results do not prove anything, but as this form 

Em! 
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differs morphologically from P. bigeminum it is most probable that we have 
here to do with a distinct species. The author proposes to call this para¬ 
site Piroplasma bubali , until more precise data are obtained. 

B) Theileria mutans type (?) = Nuttalia bubali (?). — In 1908, 

the author reported, in the Annales de VInstitut Pasteur , a bacilliform piro- 
plasm as being present in the buffaloes of Indochina, and since that date, 
this parasite lias frequently been found in the young buffaloes of that 
country. The most common form of this haematozoon is ovoid. The 
bacillus form is shorter and thicker than the parasite found in ordinary cat¬ 
tle, and the nuclear mass does not show the characteristic transverse division 
into two portions. This leads the author to believe, that it is a distinct 
species, especially since the different endoglobular parasites appear to be 
strictly specialised as regards their host. Further, after the blood has 
coagulated, the bubalin serum is much lighter and less coloured than cattle 
serum, greatly resembling that of the horse. Thus the blood medium seems 
to be very different in the case of the two hosts. 

The probable systematic position to be assigned to the small piro- 
plasmic forms of the buffalo is considered in the study of horse nuttaliosis, 
for they seem nearly related to the parasite producing this disease. 

III. — Ovine Piropeasmoses. — The small number of forms that 
have been studied prevents the parasite of this disease being classified 
with any certainty, but it is not a piroplasm properly so-called and its 
pathogenetic power has not yet been determined. Indeed some of the forms 
examined give the impression of being nearly related to Nicollia quadri- 
gemina from their resemblance to the figures given by Prof. Nijttae. No 
conclusion can however be arrived at owing to lack of data. 

IV. — Horse PiRorEASMOSis. — Nuttalia equi . — In 1910, the Author 
reported the existence in Nhatrang of a horse piroplaslnosis due, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Nuttai/s determination, to Nuttalia equi . This parasite had 
never been found in such large numbers. It occurred in nearly every form, 
oval, annular, tear-shaped etc., but never in true bacillus shape, although 
some fusiform or shuttle-like forms presented a certain resemblance to 
bacilliform parasites, but, contrary to what occurred in the case of Gonderia 
(Theileria) mutans , they are not functionally differentiated micro-organisms 
(gametocytes). The nuclear mass is never clearly separated into the two 
consecutive masses that had been pointed out by M. Sergent, and noticed 
by the author in the bovine bacillary form in Indo-China. 

For the same reason, the small form found in the buffalo, which never 
assumes this aspect, appears to be nearer akin to the Nuttalia of the horse, 
than to the bovine species of Gonderia (Theileria ). If this view is correct, 
and the classification adopted by M. Sergent is adopted, this parasite 
should be called Nuttalia bubali. 

V. — Dog Piropeasmosis. — The parasite inducing this disease, 
like the buffalo piroplasm, and for the same reasons, would appear to be¬ 
long to the genus Nuttalia. 

Although ticks are certainly responsible for the great majority of the 
forms of pirosplasmosis, the Author has not been able definitely to prove 
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their complicity. As however the buffalo of Indo-China does not readily 
allow itself to be examined by a Kuropean, the presence of ticks may 
easilly have escaped notice. Further the study of the ticks of Indo-China 
lias scarcely been begun. 

67 - Diseases of Live Stock in Fiji. — Sec No. s - of this Review. 

68 - Piroplasmosis due to Theileria parva in North Africa. — pricolo, a. (i>ire- 

zione Veterinaiia di Tripolitauia), iu La CUmca Veterinana , Vol. XI,IV, No. iK, 
pp. 503-512. Milan, September 30, 2 r. 

The blood of animals infected by a disease prevalent in certain parts of 
North Africa is found to contain Theileria parva , and at the same time 
Koch's corpuscles, which are supposed to be characteristic of the South 
African Coast-fever, are present in the spleen and lymphatic glands. The 
occurrence of these corpuscles has already been recorded by the author as 
a guide to diagnosis. 

Carpano described at the same time the life cycle of the parasite in 
the spleen and lymphatic glands. The description of the clinical form 
(with lesions of the abomasum) given by Veeu in connection with the di¬ 
sease which exists in Morocco, agrees with that of Carpano and the author. 
These observations do not prove the presence of Coast-fever in I v i by a, 
and no fact hitherto reported in any way demonstrated its existence in 
the country. The three epizootic diseases observed by the author in Tri¬ 
poli and the disease which Carpano describes at Bengasi, may be regarded 
as having been imported from the neighbouring French Colonies of North 
Africa. They might be termed “ epizootic diseases of cattle grazing- 
grounds ", to signify that they are not necessarily connected with the local¬ 
ities where they develop, but are imported with the cattle. 

Coast-fever under the climatic conditions of the Maritime region of 
Libya lias so far been a summer disease only. 

It is unlikely that H valomma aegyptium is the agent of the transmis¬ 
sion of coast fever which is probabl} due to some species of Rhipicephalns 
and amongst others to R. sanguineus . 

The name “ Mediterraean Coast-fever " cannot at present be justified. 
Until the contrary has been proved, it may be assumed that this disease 
does not exist in Sicily, Sardinia or South Italy. It has been stated, that 
the cattle of Southern Italy are immune to tliis fever, but the author reports 
that those of Sardinia and Sicily, as well as the animals of the podolic 
breed commonly kept in South Italy have been known to contract the di¬ 
sease. No cure exists but the author obtained excellent results with the 
following prophylactic methods : 

a) The slaughter of all sick and infected animals. The flesh of 
cattle killed at tlie beginning of the disease has all the characters of sound 
meat. As was to be expected, it was used for human consumption without 
the slightest ill effects. 

h) Destruction of the ixodes ; 1) on the bodies of living animals by 
the use of the following mixture : 250 gm. of green soap dissolved by the 
action of heat in 2 litres of water to which are added by degrees, stirring 
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carefully all the time, 8 litres of crude paraffin (the short duration of the 
outbreaks renders it unnecessary to make tanks, or use arsenical baths ; 
2) on the ground, by burning ; red hot sheets of zinc covered with hot em¬ 
bers are passed slowly over the ground. 

As these cattle are butchers 1 2 3 beasts, losses can be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum as the meat is always fit for use. 

69 - Note on the Trypanosomiasis of the Dromedary (Debab) (1). — Skrgent, k. 

and Donatien, A., in Archives des Institute Pasteur de l'Afnqtte du Nord , Vol. I, Part 2, 
pp. 179-184. Tunis, July 1921. 

As a result of their researches on the course of dromedary trypanoso¬ 
miasis, the authors state that it much resembles human malaria, the best 
known of haematozootic diseases. 

The acute stage in which death may supervene during a prolonged 
access of fever, is followed by a chronic stage ending in recovery or cachexy. 
This chronic stage is marked by sudden relapses, only lasting from I to 
2 or 3 days, with intervening periods of calm during which the disease 
is latent, there is no fever and the peripheral blood is free from para¬ 
sites. These conditions may continue from a fortnight to several months. 
These long latent periods preserve the virus of one season in a condition 
suitable for conveyance the following year by insect carriers. Hence the 
difficulty of adopting any prophylactic measures against these diseases, 
in which the vertebrate is the reservoir of the virus. 

70 - Critical Study of Some of the Nematodes of Camels in India. — boulencsr, 

C. Iy. (Pathological laboratory, Punjab Veterinary College, I„ahoic), in Parasitology , 
Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. 1-314, fig**. 3, bibliography of 6 works. Uondon, No¬ 
vember 1921. 

The author gives the anatomical characters and geographical distri¬ 
bution of the following species of nematodes found in the Indian camel: 
Haemonchus longistifres and Nematodirus mauritanicus Maupas and Seurat 
1912. 

71 - The Animal Parasites of Foxes with special Reference to some Species of 
Hookworms ( Un C in aria) (2). — I. Riley, \V. A. (Chief of the Division of Entomology 
and Economic Zoology, Department of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis), 
An Annotated I y ist of the Animal Parasites of Foxes, in Parasitolog\\ Vol XXII, No. j, 
pp 86-y6, Bibliography of 34 works. I y ondon, March 1921.- -II. Riley, W. A. and 
Fitch, C. P. (University of Minnesota, St. Paul), The Animal Parasites of Foxes with 
special reference to Hookworms, in Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, Vol. I y IX, New Series, Vol. 13, No. 3, pp. 294-305, bibliography of 8 works. 
Washington, June 1921. 

The industry of breeding foxes, especially silver foxes, for the sake 
of their fur (3) has increased enormously of late years, but the breeder 
has paid but little attention to the few parasitic diseases attacking these 

(1) See: R. Dec. 1918, No. 1368; R. Nov.-Dee. 1920, No. 1139; R . Nov. 1921* 

No. 1133. (Ed.) 

(2) See R. July 1921, No. 736. (Ed.) 

(3) See R. August 1921, No. 846. (Ed.) 

* 
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animals, which in their natural condition appear to suffer little in this 
respect. 

Now however when any factor affecting the health of the foxes or 
the condition of their coats, is of great economic interest, a careful study 
of the parasites infesting these animals is of considerable importance. 

With the object of contributing to the knowledge of the parasitic af¬ 
fections of the fox, the author gives a detailed list, together with notes 
on the synonymy, anatomical characters, life-history and pathogenetic 
importance of the following animal parasites belonging to 9 orders, and 
to the following respective number of species : Protozoa 4 — Cestodes 
16 — Trematodes 10 — Nematodes 20 — Linguatules 1 —* Mites 3 — 
Ixodes 12 — Mallophaga 2 — Siphonapteia 6. 

II. — The examination of certain specimens of faeces from three 
fox-farms showed that the severe losses among these animals, when kept 
under insanitary conditions, were chiefly due to parasites belonging to the 
genus Uncinaria. 

A considerable number of hook worms have been reported for the 
fox. The authors mention the 3 most important species : Ancylostoma 
caninum, Uncinaria criniformis and Uncinaria polaris. and give a detailed 
description of their anatomical characters and life-history. 

Symptomatology. — The common symptoms of hookworm infesta¬ 
tion are emaciation, poor coat and general cachexia. These conditions 
are however produced by causes other than hookworms, and the only 
sure method of making a positive diagnosis is an examination of the faeces. 

Prophylaxis. — It is most important that animals found infested 
with hookworms, ascarids or coccidia should not be accepted by the breeder 
before being subjected to thorough medical treatment at the seller's risk. 
Where this is not feasible, the animals should be isolated for a few days 
after purchase, carefully examined and treated if necessary. 

In the construction of yards, great attention ought to be paid to drain¬ 
age to avoid the passing of infection from pen to pen. For various reasons 
it is preferable to have the pens separated by a distance of 1 ]/ 2 ft. to 2 ft., 
to allow for drainage. 

Advice is given as to the hygienic measures to be adopted for the floors 
of the pens, so that the soil may be easily disinfected. For tliis purpose 
the authors suggest spraying with burning oil. 

Treatment. — The authors give the treatments recommended by 
Hansen, Hall, Darling and SmilliE (1). The most practical method 
would seem to be the following : a capsule of oil of chenopodium, containing 
1 to 3 minims according to the strength of the animal, is given about 
one or two hours after a small meal hidden in a piece of meat ; 4 hours 
after the dose of oil, a large ration of liver, which acts excellently as a 
cathartic, should be fed to the patient, and the treatment repeated after 
10 days. 




(1) See A\ December 1921, No. i ~\ h - (£<#■) 
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72 - Cystoid Forms of Taenia serf*)is In the Psoatic and Dorsal Muscles of 
Wild Rabbits and Hares in Sardinia. — Galbusera, S., iii Giornale di Medicina vete¬ 
rinary, Vol. IyXX, No. 44, pp. 657-660. Turin, October 29, 1921. 

The author gives a brief summary of the discussions respecting the 
life-cycle and parasitism of Taenia serialis which differs from Taenia 
coenurus (Coenurus cerebralis ), in the fact that its cystoid form is of some¬ 
what rare occurrence, whereas this stage of T. coenurus is well known 
to all veterinary surgeons and meat-inspectors. The author states that 
the cystoid form of 7 \ serialis is frequently found in the wild rabbits and 
hares of Sardinia. Cobbold and Cagny have also met with it in the squirrel, 
and StieES has found it in the horse, in the United States. 

Although all other observers say that the usual habitat of this cystoid 
form are the large serous cavities and the subcutaneous connective tissue, 
the author has seen it only in the interior of masses of muscle, especially 
in the psoatic and dorsal muscles. 

73 - Researches on the Rate of Growth of the Dairy Cow. Extra-Uterine Increase 

in Weight. — Brody, S. and Ragsdale, A. C. (Department of Dairy Husbandry, Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Columbia), in The Journal of 
General Physiology, Vol. Ill, No. 5, pp. 623-633, Tables 5, bibliography of 14 works. 
Baltimore, May 1921. 

The growth period of Jersey and Holstein cows is made up of at least 
3 cycles ; two extra-uterine cycles, with maxima at about 5 and 20 months 
after birth, and one intra-uterine cycle, the maximum of which has not 
yet been determined. The equation of an autocatalytic monomolecular 
reaction was found to give very good results when applied to the cycle 
having its maximum at about the 5th month. The values obtained from 
this equation in the case of the cycle reaching its maximum at about the 
20th month were higher than the observed values, probably owing to 
the retarding effects of pregnancy and lactation. 

74 - Lactic Secretion in an Unmated Mule (1). — c.irotm, n (Wterinario, Padua), 
m La Clinica Veterinana , Vol. XI,IV, No. 18, pp. 523-526. Milan, September 30, 1021, 

The author describes a case (noticed by himself and verified by one 
of his colleagues), of a strong, healthy unmated mule 9 years of age, yielding 
a daily average of 3 to 4 litres of milk of normal quality from April-Oc- 
tober 1920. The lactic .secretion was again produced, without any sti¬ 
mulation and with symptoms of " heat,” as soon as green feeding was 
resumed in the spring Qf 1921. It was however less abundant, being 
1 litre a day if the animal'was milked daily, and much less if some days 
were allowed to elapse without milking. The mule was always in excellent 
health. 

As the lactic secretion continued all the time of the regular periods of 
“ heat ” it may be supposed that it was at all events largely due to a 
hormone produced by the ovule and ovary. 


(1) See R. Jan. 1920, No. 98. {Ed.) 
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75 - Experiments made in Egypt on the Digestibility of Bersim (Trifolium 

m/exandrfnurn ) (i). Prescott, J. A., in Bulletin No . 5, SuUanic Agricultural 

Society , Technical Section , pp. 1-10, Tables ir. Cairo, April 1920. 

Report of experiments covering a period of 5 days conducted in 1916- 
17 with sheep (of Leicester origin and local breeds), fed four times daily 
with fresh bersim. Determinations of the digestibility of two varieties 
of bersim were made (" Fahl/’ and “ Misqawi "). The results obtained 
are shown in the following Table. 


Digestibility of each Constituent digested , vars. Fahl and Misqawi . 
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The digestibility of these two varieties is therefore approximately 
the same, except that the fibre of Fahl appears to be less digestible than 
that of “ Misqawi/' 

• Tn estimating the feeding value of green bersim, the water content 
in the different cuttings should be considered. 

The dry matter in “ Misqawi " from January to March is about 15 %. 
The digestible constituents per ton of green bersim containing 15 % dry 
matter are as follows : — 

Organic matter 91.0 kg. ; — albuminoids, 15.5 kg.; amides, 3.2 kg ; 
fats, 2.9 kg. ; fibre 20.1 kg. ; carbohydrates 49.2 kg. 

For the months of April and May, the feeding value per ton is con¬ 
siderably higher owing to the increase in dry matter. If however the water 
content has been determined, it is a simple matter to calculate the feeding 
value of any bersim. 

An appended note gives data relative to the mineral matter content 
of bersim. 

76 - Brazil Beans, or “ Mulatinos”, a Variety of Phaseo/us vulgaris , as a Stock 
Feed. Researches and Experiments Made in Germany. — goy (Communicated by 
the Konigsberg Agricultural Station), in Mtttcilunecn dcr Deutscken Landmitschafts- 
Gesellschaif, Year XXXII, Part 46, pp 661-662 Berlin, November 1921. 

The nutritive value of Brazil Beans (“ Mulatinos ”), like that of other 
stock feeds recently introduced into Germany, has not yet been determined 

(1) See R. May iyi7, No 462 (hd.) 
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by practical experience, although large quantities have found their way 
on to the market. 

As in numerous cases the results of feeding these beans to stock had 
been reported to be unsatisfactory, the author thought it desirable to study 
more closely the food value of this variety of Phaseolus vulgaris . 

The analysis of the beans (which are usually small, flat and of the 
colour of cocoa) gave the following results : Crude protein 21.26 % — Di¬ 
gestible protein 19.38 % — Fats 1.86 % — Crude fibre 3.23 % — Ni¬ 
trogen free extracts 54.92 % — Ash 4.16 % — Water 10.89 % — Sand 
0.12 % — Acidity 0.49 %. The protein and fat contents agree very 
closely with the corresponding averages determined for the horse-bean, 
and the nutritive value of the two may be regarded as equivalent. 

At the Konigsberg Agricultural Station, experiments have been made in 
feeding horses, cows and pigs with raw and cooked Brazil beans, with or 
without the water in which they were boiled. The following observations 
were made as to the effect on the diffeient species of afiimals : 

Houses. — Horses utterly refused to touch the beans, and would not 
even eat them after fasting for several days. 

Pigs. — Figs were with difficulty persuaded to eat the beans raw, and 
took them unwillingly even when cooked. 

An exclusive ration of 2 l / 2 kg. of beans fed to young adult pigs had 
no bad effect upon the health of the animals. The addition of a little salt, 
or other aromatic substances appears to render the beans more appetising, 
but the}' could never be used for fattening, as the pigs will not eat them 
readily. 

Cows. — Cows ate the beans without any difficulty, whether 
fed crushed and raw or boiled. No diarrhoea or other bad effects 
were noticed. Since however there have been cases of severe diarrhoea 
among bulls and swine that have eaten large quantities of raw beans, 
it is better to give cows boiled beans, and perhaps to drain off the cooking 
water. 

This new article of diet has not been found to affect milk production, 
the quality of the milk or the taste and quality of the meat. 

77 - The Concentrated Food * Fruges Lin”, or * Nutritivo Squasri”, in Feeding 

Cattle (1); Experiments Made in Italy. — Brk.nttana, d , in Rivista di Auncoituru, 

Year XXVI, No. 43, pp 618-621 ; No. 4pp. 632-636, Parma, October 28, and 

November 4, 1021. 

The concentrated food. known on the market under the names “ fruges 
lin/' or “nutritivo Squassi ” consists of a mixture, in constant proportions, 
of linseed-cake meal, molasses, tomato residue and uncrushed grape pips. 
According to the analysis made at the “ Laboratorio di Chimica agraria 
della R. Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura ” of Milan, its percentage composi- 

(1) Successful experiments have been carried out with this food, as compared with 
bran, at the Agricultural Kxj>eriment Station of San Michele (Province of Trento). It wa*s 
judged to be very suitable for draught and fat cattle. 

See R. April No. 405. {I'd.) 
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tion is as follows : Water 9.5 — Crude protein 15.0 — Crude fat 8.8 — 
Crude fibre 23.7 — Ash 5.8 — Nitrogen-free extract 37.2 — Digestible 
protein 10.62, 

In the feeding experiments which lasted 30 days, the author used 
19 cattle of the Brown Alpine breed ; he adopted the method of equivalent 
groups, and all his experiments were preceded by a period of observation 
to determine the effects of the ordinary ration, and by a period of transi¬ 
tion. 

The results are given in the following Tables, Groups B. R. H. serving 
as controls. The composition of the various groups was as follows : A, 
2 young oxen 26-28 months old — B, idem — C, 1 young bull and 2 
heifers of 12 to 13 y 2 months. — D, idem, R, idem, R. G. H. each consisted 
of 2 young calves (one a bull and the other a heifer), from 3 to 4 
months old. 


Table I. — Rations Fed (in kg.) 
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(1) One calf fell ilt during the experiment, through causes independent of the feeding. 
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During the preliminary observation period, the author found that 
with a ration of 2.5 kg, hay -f 0.7 kg. oats per head and per day, the 
average daily increase in live-weight of the calves (both males and 
females), was 385 gm. per head. The 4 young oxen given 11 kg. of hay 
per head per day, increased 465 gm. in live-weight daily, and the young 
bulls and heifers fed 6 kg. per head, per day, gained on an average 540 gm. 
These data prove once again the advantages of giving concentrated foods 
to calves. 

The 11 fruges lin ” was slightly moistened and put into small wooden 
troughs. All the animals ate it quickly and with avidity especially the 
young oxen. 

According to the Parma market prices, at the time of the experiment, 
viz., 53 lire per quintal for May hay, 120 lire for oats and 80 lire for “ fruges 
lin,” the nutritive unit of the three foods would cost respectively : 2 lire 
— 1.90 lire — 1.87 lire. 

In other experiments, the " fruges lin ” fed as a supplementary 
ration to cows during the lactation period and at the rate of 2 kg. per 
head and per day, was readily eaten, produced no disturbances of the 
system and had a favourable effect upon the milk yield. 

78 - Microscopic Examination of Flour from the Common Reed, gkkviluus, a y. 

(Iyandw. Versuchsstation Kcmpen), in lhc Lnndwirtschafthchcn Vcr&mH-SUtumcn, 

Vol. XCITI, Parts 5-6, pp. 195-208, figs 23. Berlin, 1919 

Of recent years, the flour of the common reed ( Phragmites communis ), 
has been largely used in Germany as a cattle food ; it is obtained by drying 
and pounding the young plants cut before they flower. It is useful to 
be able to distinguish this meal and to assist in its identification ; the atithor 
gives a detailed description of the tissues composing the stem and leaves. 

• 

79 - A Mendelian Experiment in Crossing Aberdeen-Angus and West Highland 

Cattle: Experiments Made in Great Britain. — Watson, j , in journal ot 

Gcnclics, Vol XI, No. 1, pp 59-67, 1 plate separate from the text, bibliography of 

14 works. Cambridge, April 1921. 

These experiments were carried out with the object of determining 
in crosses between Aberdeen-Angus and West Highland cattle, the 
mode of inheritance of the horned and polled conditions and of colour 
differences. 

The Aberdeen-Angus (polled) is black, with the exception that a 
small amount of white is permissible behind the umbilicus and on the end 
of the tail; it has a smooth coat, short legs, and is stocky, wide, heavily- 
fleshed and small-boned. 

Red calves are occasionally born. “ Scurs,” small, firm or loose, 
horny excrescences were once comparatively common, but have now 
been almost eliminated by selection. The West Highland cattle on the 
contrary have large spreading horns and a long and shaggy coat; they are 
narrower in build and less heavily fleshed than the Aberdeen-Angus. They 
are also later in reaching maturity. Their colours are many, but only 
red and dun coloured animals were used in these experiments. 
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It was found in these crosses that the horned and polled conditions 
form a simple pair of Mendelian characters. The latter is completely 
dominant in the female, while in the heterozygous male, horn develop¬ 
ment is inhibited but not always suppressed. 

These results are in accordance with those obtained by Gowan (i) 
in first hybrids of crosses between the Aberdeen-Angus and various homed 
breeds. The distribution of horns in the F 2 generation was as follows, 
in the present experiment. 


Polled 


Hard “ sous M j 


Normal 

horns 


Females. 

Males (castiated) 


15 

2 



3 

4 


Tot Is . . . 11 


I 


1 


Including the male with "scuis ” as polled, we obtain the numbers 
18 polled, 7 horned, which agrees very closely with the simple Mendelian 
ratio of 3 D : 1 R. 

As regards colour, the experiments showed that black is dominant 
to red, and the colours behave as a simple Mendelian pair. 

Wilson's hypothesis (2) of multiple allelomorphs for colour is not 
in agreement with the results obtained, for whereas according to him, 
the various possible factor combinations (3) would be 2 blacks B B (ho¬ 
mozygous or BR black (heterozygous) : 1 B L dun : 1 R L yellow, the 
obtained results were 2 black B B , or B R : 5 B L : 2 RR. 

Dun is dominant to black, but the experiment has not shewn whether 
the dominance is due to a simple epistatic factor or a factor capable of 
modifying colours ot^ier than black. 

80 - Zoo metric Data for the Pure-Bred Foal at Different Ages. Measurements 
taken in the United States. — hooper, i 1, in The Breeds? o izctte, Voi. lxxx. 

No. 8-2072, jj. 251. Chicago 1021. 

Measurements taken at the Nursery Stud farm at Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky. The figures are given in the follow ing Table : 


(1) Gowan, J W , Studies in Inheritance of Certain Characters of Crosses between Dairy 
and Beef Breeds of Cattle, in Journal of Agricultural Research. Washington XV, 1, 1918. 
(Ed.) 

(2) Wilson, J., The Colours„of Highland Cattle, in Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. Vol. VII 
(No. 5) (1909).— Idem, A Manual of ATendehsm. London, 1916. (Ed.) 

(3) The three factors concerned in this experiment were B (black), R (red) and L (Light- 
dun). (Ed.) 
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(i ) Measured from just behind the olecranon process and the withers. 


81 - The Stock-Breeding Institute of Sidi-Tabet, Tunisia. — Ginikis (Directeur de 

1’6 tablis^ement d’^levage de Sidi-Tabet), in Bulletin Mcnsuel dc VOffice du Protectorat Fran - 
fats, Tunis ie, Year XIV, No. 12 pp. 81-93; No 123, pp 97-100 ; No. 12 f, pp 113-116; 
No. 125, pp. 129-131. Paris, June September joji. 

The author describes the organisation of this Institute, its objects, 
programme and work, as well as the j>rogress it has already made. 

The estate of Sidi-Tabet, which covers an area of 5 200 hectares 
is situated in the valley- of the Medjerdah, 22 km. north-west of Tunis. 
Originally granted in 1866 to Count PE Sancy who established a Stud 
Station, the estate was made over to the “ Societe Franco-Africaine ” 
in 1880. 

In 1913, the Agricultural Authorities bought back the property with 
the object of founding a Stock-Breeding Experiment* Centre. 

I. Organisation. — The land devoted to this Institute includes 
about 500 hectares in the plain and 146 hectares of mountainous or hilly 
country and is divided into two distinct areas situated on the banks of 
the Medjerdah, one at Sidi-Tabet and the other at Sidi-Ali. Although 
inconvenient in many ways, this division of the estate has some advantages. 
For instance, it allows the establishment of 2 autonomous farms. Sidi- 
Tabet will be the Experiment Station, the experimental farm devoted 
to the stud stock, breeds, elite individuals. Sidi-Ali will be the “ econ¬ 
omic 0 faftn, the two farms being complementary from the financial, 
and technical standpoints. 

II. Object of the institute : its programme and the means 
of carrying it out. — The first aim of the Institute is to study the 
theoretical and practical questions connected with stock-breeding in the 
colonies and to direct the systematic improvement of stock in Tunisia. 
Its work essentially consists in determining the best methods of keeping, 

[*•-*1 
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breeding, using and improving the native animals, solving certain diffi¬ 
cult questions connected with stock-feeding in the colonies, finding the 
profitable equilibrium that should be maintained between stock-raising 
and crop production on an agricultural farm and finally supplying the colony 
and also foreign countries with elite animals for breeding purposes. These 
objects should be attained by carrying out the following programme : 
i) strict selection of the native breeds ; 2) crossing the breeds of the coun¬ 
try with carefully chosen imported breeds ; 3) maintenance of the pu¬ 
rity of the breeding stock imported for improvement purposes. A com¬ 
parison of the results obtained with each of the above methods should 
bring to light the most advantageous for general use in the country. 
In addition to the technical problem of the best means of obtaining good 
class stock, there is the still more important economic question which is 
solely concerned with the financial side of the operations. This forms the 
second part of the programme drawn up for the Station. 

On the other hand, in order that they may be of general application, 
it is necessary in difficult experiments such as those connected with the 
improvement of stock, to take into account the average agricultural and 
stock-rearing conditions of a country. Hence and in order to carry out 
the economic programme, it was decided to have an agricultural farm 
annexed to the Station. 

Finally it was recognised that no experiments could be complete 
or lead to the general improvement of stock, unless they were carried 
out on a large scale and with a number of animals of every species. In 
the remainder of the article, the author gives a complete account of the 
programme to be adopted in the case of the most important domestic 
animals (horses, mules and donkeys, and cattle), the work already carried 
out or in progress, the results already achieved and those still to be realis¬ 
ed in the future. 

III. HorsEvS. — The establishment of a Stud Station was the formal 
condition of the original concession made to Count PE Sancy by the Go¬ 
vernment of the Bey. He does not however seem to have made any 
attempt to improve the native horses, but to have wished to breed on 
the spot animals similar to those found in Paris. For this purpose PE 
Sancy imported pure-bred Knglish, Anglo-Arab, Anglo-Norman, and even 
Scottish stallions and brood-mares. Most of the foals bred were how¬ 
ever Anglo-Arabs. 

During its management of the Station (August 1880 to October 1913), 
the Societe Franco-Africaine aimed successively at two different objects. 
Throughout the first period (1881-1897), it tried like pk Sancy, to pro¬ 
duce a fine saddle-horse suiting the taste of the time, but some more select¬ 
ive experiments were also made on the Arab and Barbary breeds. No 
prevailing idea seems to have directed these efforts beyond the wish to 
obtain some unusually fine specimens, and no attempt was made to 
improve the breed of the country. 

During the second period, the Society adopted a more systematic 
method. The objects of its work were then threefold : 1) breeding pure- 
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blood Arabs : 2) breeding the Arab-Barbary horse ; 3) breeding mules 
from the rejected mares. 

The production of pure-blood Arabs and of mules gradually increased 
in importance, but the number of Arab-Barbary horses reared di¬ 
minished. 

The Agricultural Authorities, when they took over the Station, 
kept the best of the pure-bred Arabs only and sold all the Arab-Barbary 
hybrids and the Barbary mares. 

At the Sidi Tabet Stud Station they continued : 1) the selection of 
the Barbary breed ; 2) the breeding of good saddle-horses by selection 
of the Barbary and Arab horses ; 3) the breeding of draught horses by the 
selection of powerful Barbary horses and the repeated crossing of Barbary 
mares with Breton Stallions ; 4) the selection of the Tunisian pony. 

1) As a result of numerous and varied crosses the Barbary breed 
tends tnore and more to disappear, and there is a risk of its being ousted 
by a heterogenous “ population ’* with no fixed characters. Owing to 
its thriftiness and powers of resistance, the Tutiisian-Barb is however 
superior to any of the other hybiids that have been obtained. This cross 
supplies excellent horses and brood-mares, many of the animals having 
size and bone. 

Most of them are remarkable foT depth of chest and powerful fore¬ 
quarters. In all cases however the hind-quarters are weak and badly- 
balanced, the croup being depressed, short, sharp and narrow and the 
hocks close and crooked. These defects can be remedied ; by liberal 
and regular feeding the dimensions of the breed can be expanded and the 
faults of the hind-quarters can be corrected by careful selection. 

2) — a) The preservation of the native race is now more important 
than ever, seeing that the World War has proved the Barb to be one of 
the best of cavalry horses and an ideal mount for the trooper. By choosing 
and mating short, symmetrical, regular, short-legged individuals showing 
traces of good blood and breeding, an excellent saddle horse could doubt¬ 
less be quickly obtained. 

b) In addition to the Barb, pure Arab horses are also selected at 
Sidi-Tabet. Under the influence of the dominant idea originally governing 
horse-bieeding at the Station, viz., the production of a fine mount, the 
main object in view was to obtain an elegant, tall horse of pure Arab blood 
with long lines. Remarkable specimens were bred which made the re¬ 
putation of Sidi-Tabet throughout North Africa and supplied superb 
stallions to the Army Stud Stations. On taking over the Station the Au¬ 
thorities made every effort by selection and choice of sire to improve the 
former type, which is still preferred by many breeding experts, and at the 
same time to obtain a new type of average proportions, thickset, standing 
low, symmetrical and regular, recalling to a greater extent the classic Arab 
of the East. 

c) In short, a comparison of the Barbary and selected Arab horse 
will show which animal is the better as a saddle horse, and will certainly 
direct the efforts of the Tunisian stock-breeders towards the production 
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of the Barb, by means of rigorous selection, or the breeding of the Arab 
through repeated crossing. 

3) Although the mule and the ox must remain the chief draught 
animals for agricultural purposes and the extension of motor culture will 
decrease the number of animal tractors required, it is certain that a good 
draught horse would be most useful to the Colony. No such animal 
exists at present but the Station will show that it can be obtained. 

The type of horse chosen for agricultural purposes is the post, artillery 
or omnibus horse weighing 500 to 550 kg., from 1.50 m. to 1.55 m. in height, 
short, short legged and well-balanced. Sidi-Tabet is trying to obtain 
it by two different methods : a) by the selection of heavy Barbary sires 
and dams weighing 500 kg. and over, large, massive and with heavy frames ; 
b) by the repeated crossing of the above type of mare with the small Breton 
horse from Cornouailles, or the poor cantons of Eeon, which is the only 
animal possessing sufficient thriftiness and endurance to withstand the 
wretched climate of Tunisia ; c) the comparison between the draught 
Barb and the Breton horse suggested as its substitute will decide which 
is the better animal. It will then be possible for Tunisian breeders to adopt 
the method that has given the best results with the least expense. 

4) In addition to the Arab another local breed, the Cap Bon and 
Mogod pony, will be kept at the Station. The qualities of this animal 
are not to be despised in spite of its small size. The type will be improved 
by selection. 

Results obtained. — By a careful choice of the stallions obtained 
from the best Stud Stations of Tunis and Algeria, Sidi-Tabet has been able 
to make progress in breeding pure-blood Arabs. The old type however 
while keeping its air of breeding, height and fine lines, has acquired the 
bone and flesh which was to some extent lacking, and has become more 
powerful, more regular and more symmetrical. It has also been possible 
to obtain some large mares with short legs and of average proportions which 
are remarkable for their balance, the regularity of their fine lines and have 
an expressive square head, broad at the level of the brow, a straight pro¬ 
file, and large full eyes. 

Thus in all the new products, the blood has been improved, the knees 
and withers are lower and the lines of the head have fined down. The 
first results are therefore most encouraging. 

By increasing care in the choice of the stallion, and by strict selection 
for the desired end, Sidi-Tabet will succeed in breeding a race of Arabs 
whose bright coat, fine lines, general shape and characters of head will 
increasingly reveal their Eastern origin. 

The Station at the same time continued to rear the Barbary horse. 
Of the 5 Barbary mares from the districts of Ebba-Ksour and Thala, 
3 are used for breeding large draught Barbs or Breton-Barbs. Their 
foals are still too leggy, flat and loosely built. The other two mares are 
light, slender, more symmetrical and represent a rather handsome type 
of cavalry-mount. Both these colts and fillies are not wanting in breeding 
and symmetry, but their general balance leaves something to be desired 
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The next purchase of Barbary brood-mares will be chosen for their sym¬ 
metry and balance rather than for their height, and thus the value of 
these experiments will be increased. 

Comparison of the pure-bred Arab with the pure-bred Barb has shown 
that the former is superior as regards symmetry, elegance of line, signs 
of breeding, suppleness and good paces. In addition to these advantages 
which were easy to foresee, and already well known, the experiment proved, 
at least at Sidi-Tabet, that the Eastern horse is thriftier and easier to keep 
than the native animal, although few persons are aware of the fact. Barbary 
mares and foals eat a third of a ration more (hay and grain) than Arab 
mares and foals of the same weight and age. The author is uncertain 
whether this is merely a coincidence or a natural predisposition, as seems 
likely from the difference of build. Further comparisons made with a 
larger number of subjects should settle the point. 

In spite of the results obtained, the increased girth of the original 
Sidi-Tabet Arab type, the creation of a smaller, shorter, more symmetrical 
animal nearer the Eastern model and also the selection of the Barbary 
breed, there still remains much to be done. 

IV. Donkeys anij Mules. — The object of the Station in regard to 
these animals is to improve the native donkey, to determine the best jack¬ 
ass for mule-breeding and to acclimatise foreign breeds with a view to breed¬ 
ing stallion donkeys on the spot. 

The native breed consists mostty of small animals, but it also produces 
a certain number of strong female donkeys and good sized jackasses and 
although not of much service for mule-breeding, is yet worth improvement. 
At Sidi-Tabet this will be done by selection combined with repeated 
crossing with the foreign breed that experience will show to be strongest 
and best suited for the purpose. Since its organisation, the Institute 
has possessed : a) Savoyard jack asses ; b ) Poitou jackasses ; c) Pyre¬ 
nean jackasses. During the time they spend at Sidi-Tabet, which is 
from June to the following February (i), these animals take part in all 
the agricultural work with the mules and oxen belonging to the farm. They 
have the same food, are exposed to the inclemency of the weather and 
subject to the same periods of over-work. The long spell of draught 
work proves their dexterity, resistance and good working qualities. 

During the service season, a certain number of donkeys remain at 
the Stud Station to serve the mares of the Institute, as well as those owned 
by the colonists and natives. Many of the donkey stallions retained 
in 1921, during the time they were working, served two or three times ; 
the number of mares covered being over 350. The qualities of these donkeys 
as sires is proved by this repeated use and by an examination of the mule 
foals of both sexes running with the mares in the douars of Sidi-Tabet. 

The following conclusions are the results of several years’ observation. 

1) All the breeds of donkeys imported into the Colony suffer much 

(t) During the service season, the donkey stallions are distributed among the Stud Sta¬ 
tions of the Institute or kept by the Colonists. ( Ed .) 
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from the stings of insects, summer sores or other skin affections, especially 
during the hot weather. Putting the animals to work is one of the best 
prophylactics and cures, for the donkeys thus escape the continuous 
irritation and the attacks of the flies. 

Although resistance to skin diseases is more an individual than a 
racial character, the Pyrenean breeds appear to be the lhost immune. 
The thick coat of the Poitou asses although making them more disposed 
to eczema, protects them very effectually against flies. For this reason 
though the heavy coat of the Poitou female donkeys is removed the first 
year they spend at Sidi-Tabet, it is allowed to grow afterwards and never 
clipped even during the intense heat of the summer as it protects them 
from insect attack. 

As regards good working qualities such as strength and hardiness, 
adaptability to climate and cost of keep, the Pyrenean and Savoyard 
breeds are incomparably superior to the Poitevin. This donkey is heavy, 
wanting in muscle, squat, soon tired and of clumsy gait and unable to do 
prolonged laborious work, and hence unfitted for ploughing or the long 
journeys required of transport animals. The Pyrenean and Savoyard 
donkeys on the other hand do all the work of the farm. Their greater 
strength is the only thing which distinguishes them from the native breed 
which is also very resistant. Work is beneficial rather than harmful 
to these imported donkeys, making them strong and docile ; it is also the 
best preventive and curative treatment of dermatosis and excites the 
sexual instinct of the stallions which become more ready and energetic 
in service. 

The Pyrenean donkey readily becomes acclimatised to Tunisia, living 
and working like the native ass or mule. The Poitou donkey becomes 
fairly easily acclimatised and does well if worked moderately, but cannot 
stand hard and continuous exertion. 

The former is not only more resistant but also more profitable to 
the farmer, who finds in liis Pyrenean donkey a powerful stallion as well 
as a worker paying for the greater part of his keep. 

The two breeds differ in their capacity for reproduction in the same 
manner as in their aptitude for work. The Pyrenean jackass (like the 
Savoyard ass) is relatively ardent, whereas the temj>erament of the Poitou 
stallion is colder, the mare has to be kept with it and often there are long 
periods of waiting before copulation. The productive capacity is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate, and depends upon the female as much as upon the male, 
being especially affected by the state of “ heat ” in the mare. At Sidi- 
Tabet, none of the breeds showed any characteristic difference in this 
respect. 

The heaviest mortality has been found among the Poitou donkeys 
which are more liable to skin complaints and predisposed to chronic split¬ 
ting of the hoop. 

The Pyrenean jackass is indisputably superior to the Poitevin on 
account of its lower price, the fact that it can be used as a work animal 
as well as a stallion, its sexual ardour, lower disease and death rate, and 
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the favour in which it is held by the Arabs, and should certainly be recom¬ 
mended for mule-breeding and for the improvement of the native stock. 
Further experiments will show whether it can hold its own against the 
Syrian donkey, or even the improved native donkey. 

Mule-breeding industry. — Since the foundation of the Insti¬ 
tute some of its Arab and Barb mares have been served by Pyrenean and 
by Poitou donkeys. These experiments taken in conjunction with the 
results of numerous observations made on the mules out of native mares 
served by Sidi-Tabet or native asses have led to important conclusions. 
Arab brood mares mated with Pyrenean and Poitou donkeys produce fine, 
strong, symmetrical, quick, docile, well-balanced mules with long free 
paces. 

Mules out of Barb mares are slighter, show less marks of breeding, 
are sometimes slightly crooked in the hocks and have shorter paces. This 
first series of experiments thus proves that the substitution of the Arab 
for the Barb would not decrease but rather improve the mule-breeding 
qualities of the native race. 

The facts regarding the best donkey stallion are even more definite. 
The jackass of the country sires nervous, narrow framed, small mules, 
which are so much inferior to the products of the same mares when mated 
with Pyrenean donkeys that an increasing number of natives take their 
brood-maies to Sidi-Tabet, in order to have them served by the donkeys 
belonging to the Institute. 

The mules out of Poitou mares are short, squat, thick-set, short¬ 
legged and clumsy-looking on account of their large heads, and will perhaps 
prove susceptible to summer sores and the stings of flies. They are as 
yet too young to be put to work. Here again the Pyrenean male donkey 
shows his superiority. His offspring may be lighter and slighter than the 
progeny of the Poitou donkey stallion but they are taller, quick, wiry, 
agile, strong and resistant and when 4 to 5 years of age, they seen inde¬ 
fatigable. During the summer of 1921, they stood the trying work of 
hay-making, harvesting and ploughing quite as well as the native donkeys. 

The Savoyard donkey has sired excellent mules showing great powers 
of resistance, even in S. Tunisia. 

The proposed programme is far from being completed. Not only 
have the experiments hitherto made been too few and of too recent date 
to warrant any definite conclusions, but it will also be necessary to carry 
out numerous additional experiments with the breeds of mares and jack¬ 
asses already at the disposal of the Institute, as well as to try mating 
Breton x Barb hybrids with Syrian donkey stallions. 

V. Cattle. — The author confines himself to the programme for the 
improvement of cattle, which is much more complex than that for 
the improvement of the horses and includes a number of difficult, 
intricate and interdependent questions chiefly connected with the factors 
of environment. Many experiments will have to be undertaken with the 
following objects : 1) the discovery of the best animal ; 2) the study of 
the different principles to be observed in cattle rearing. Improvement 
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will have to be effected by selection combined with crossing. The native 
animal is worth selection as it is not without good qualities. Thickset 
and short legged, it is remarkable for the height and width of its chest, 
which is only a little above the ground, its broad ribs and powerful, solid, 
muscular fore-limbs. Unfortunately its hind-quarters are distinctly bad, 
the croup being short, sunken, narrow, the thigh thin, the haunch sharp 
and flat, the legs slender, and the hocks close and crooked. 

With all these defects, the Tunisian ox is still a first class draught 
animal. Its small size hides an unusual degree of strength, it can resist 
privations and heavy work to an extraordinary extent, and its qualities 
as a producer of beef though not so good are not negligible. It fattens with 
surprising ease and rapidity, but it is late in coming to maturity, and its 
meat is tough and deficient in flavour. In spite of their finely shaped 
udders the Arab cows give but little milk. Most of them only yield 
4-6 litres a day, though some supply as much as 8-10-12 litres. Their 
defects chiefly depend upon the wretched way in which they are managed. 
Under more satisfactory conditions, the animals could perhaps be improved 
and the milk yield increased to the point of making the keeping of Arab 
cows a profitable undertaking. 

As always happens, selection will remain the favourite method, for 
it is the easiest to carry out, the most economical, and the surest in its 
results. 

As regards crossing, the difficulties though by no means slight are 
less in the case of cattle than of horses. The chief point is to ascertain 
whether the work will pay, and to be sure that the care, trouble and outlay 
entailed will meet with an adequate return. 

Of the various systems of crossing, continuous crossing will be 
tried under all the given conditions with the object of a permanent 
improvement in the appearance of the animals. Industrial crossing will 
merely be practised for commeicial purposes, and only in very rare in¬ 
stances will recourse be had to alternative crossing and the rearing of half- 
breeds. 


82 - Live-Stock Industry in Fiji. — Rainey, W., Agricultural Circular issued by the live stock 
Department of Agriculture, Fiji, Vol. I, No 7, pp. 119-1 .>2. Suva, i92f>, in Tropical 
Veterinary Bulletin , Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 183-188. London, August 1021. 

The approximate numbers of livestock in Fiji are Cattle, 80 000 — 
horses and mules, 10 000 — sheep, 1 000 — goats, 6 000 — and pigs, 

4 000. The annual birth-rate of cattle is estimated at 10 000. On sub¬ 
tracting the animals killed for meat, exported, or dying from disease, 
we have a net increase of 2 000 head per annum. 

Cattle. — The supply of meat exceeds the demand, and consequently 
the price paid to the grower is low, but there is not sufficient excess at 
present to allow the development of an export trade. 

In view of the cost of clearing, cultivating, fencing and weeding, it is 
not profitable for Europeans to develop land for cattle production, except 
as a side-line in coco-nut plantations. The supply of cattle is kept up 
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and increased by the Indian small-holder, who on an average has two 
cows and two working bullocks. The average weight of a 3 to 4 year- 
old bullock is from 300 lb. to 400 lb., and the average price per beast is 
£7.5. at Suva, or, £6.25 at Lauloka. The aveiage carrying capacity 
of the best flat land in the wet belt of Fiji is one animal to the acre. The 
only profitable form of cattle farming for the European grazier would be 
to pui chase mature cows and store bullocks for fattening purposes. There 
are few self-supporting grazing-grounds and these are on river flats with 
Para grass ( Panicum molle) for pasture. The scope for more graziers 
is therefore limited ; it would be difficult to make a success of cattle-farm¬ 
ing in the dry belt, on account of the small number of pastures available 
for fattening without* handfeeding. 

It is unlikely that the Islands can compete with temperate climates in 
the export of butter for the world's market. There is however good reason 
for assuming that the percentage of butterfat in the milk of the Fijian 
cow is actually higher than could l>e obtained in temperate countries from 
a similar class of cow under the same conditions of feeding. 

Practically the only export trade is the shipment of a few bullocks 
each month to the butchers of Tonga and Samoa. 

One enterprising commercial firm has built up an important trade 
in the victualling of ships with fresh meat and has in hand the experimental 
breeding of Indian cattle on a large scale. 

A cross between the Zebu (Indian bull) and a European strain of cattle 
is most likely to prove the best breed for Fiji, except for high grade dairy 
farming, for which purpose a pure strain of Holstein will probably give 
the most satisfactory results. 

The dry lielt although it affords no hope of further development for 
cattle, still offers good prospects of development as a sheep country, but 
further investigation is needed to asceitain whether ewes are profitably 
fertile in Fiji. 

Horses and Mules. — It is considered that these islands can supply 
themselves with both horses and mules, provided reasonable care is ob¬ 
served in the breeding and feeding of foals. Draft horses are chiefly in 
demand, and should be bred from the Suffolk Punch or Percheron strains. 
It may however be found on examination that it does not pay to breed 
horses in Fiji, when a great horse-breeding country like Australia is near 
and ready to supply any number of animals at moderate prices. On the 
other hand, it ought to pay well to breed mules (which could easily be 
done by mating good imported jack-asses with good country-bred mares), 
and these animals are considered the most suitable for the conditions of 
plantation work. 

Live-Stock Diseases. — The author mentions the following di¬ 
seases as being of common occurrence in Fiji : 1) bovine tuberculosis : 
the number of infected animals varies from 2 % in some parts of the dry 
belt to 20 % in some parts of the wet belt. — 2) Ulcerating tumours 
of the eves and bach of cattle and legs of horses. These tumours are due to 
the infection of sores caused by a larval nematode (apparently Habro - 
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nema) ; the disease is known as “ Tona ” in Samoa — 3) fUariasis of 
dogs — 4) Mange — 5) Scour in calves — 6) Osteoporosis in horses. 

Pasturage. — Remarkably little progress has been made in the cul¬ 
tivation of good grass. The only valuable pastures at present consist of 
Para grass growing on alluvial land. The grasses best suited to local con¬ 
ditions seem to be those of the Panicum family. With the exception of 
a small-leafed trefoil, Para grass, Guinea grass ( Panicum maximum ), 
and an upland variety of Panicum, there appear to be no grasses growing 
and propagating naturally in Fiji that are worth cultivating. Buffalo 
grass (Buchloe dactyloides) has been introduced experimentally and appears 
to do well, Rhodes grass (Chloris Guyana) is also being tried. 

Conclusion. — In the author’s opinion, the future of the cattle 
trade in Fiji depends upon several factors, of which the most important 
are the following : 1) the discovery of suitable grasses for upland pastures 
— 2) the control of weeds, especially of Clidemia hirta — 3) the estab¬ 
lishment of a remunerative opening by means of a freezing or canning 
factory — 4) the creation or improvement of roads. 

83 - The Live-Stock of Italian Somaliland: Census of February 1 , 1921 . — Mtm*it.ro 

delle Colonic, I'fftcio Affan Economict , Bolleltino di Jnfortnxzioni, Vol. IX, Nos. 4-5, 
pp 278-2#o. Rome, May-June, 1921. 

The live-stock of Italian Somaliland is fairly numerous as is shown 
by the census of February 1, 1921, which was taken by counting the animals 

at the watering-places and gave the following figures: 

♦ 

Live-Stock of Italian Somaliland. 


Camels. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Horses, donkeys, and mules 

84 - The Val di Chiana (Tuscany) Breed of Cattle and its Improvement (i). — 

L/vmbardi, M., in Giornalc di As^rtcoliura della Domentcu, Year XXXI, No 49, p. 389, 
ligs. 2. Piacenza, December 4, 1921 

The “ chianina,” or Val di Chiana breed, is the tallest of all the Ital¬ 
ian breeds of cattle. Its home is in Central Italy (Tuscany and part of 
Umbria), but it has been introduced, for the purpose of improving the 
stock, into other parts of Italy including Umbria, Romagna and the Marches. 
This breed is of puie local origin, as w r as shown by P r . Francesco Marchi 
in “ Atavismo nella razza bovina di Val di Chiana” and by Prof. Ezio 
Marciii in " Razza bovina di Val di Chiana.” It has been obtained by the 
progressive improvement of the local race brought about by the better 
conditions of environment and feeding and the introduction of proper 
housing which were the results of draining the valley in 1830. The occur- 
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rence of albino individuals, called/* mucchi, ” is attributed by D r . F. Mar¬ 
ch! to an excessive amount of refinement ; depigmentation is to be ob¬ 
served in all breeds of cattle that have been improved to the highest point, 
as is shewn by the Charolais race. As the number of " mucchi ” had 
risen to the high figure of 25 %, the VaTdi Chiana breeders decided to use 
for sires, less highly bied bulls that possessed “all the characters of the race 
to a marked degree. It was found that none of the offspring of these 
animals proved to be " mucchi/' which explains the fact that in hilly dis¬ 
tricts where the breed is hardier, the phenomenon of albinism is un¬ 
known. The “ mucchi " are well-formed and good meat producers but 
have little capacity for work. 

One of the objections made to the breed is that the animals are too 
long-limbed, a defect however which does not exist in the cows or bulls 
(that is to say the selected males), nor in the finest oxen. 

The example set by buyers from other parts of Italy who choose the 
shorter-legged bulls for improving their stock has found imitators in the 
original home of the Chianina breed, so that the defect of excessive length 
of limb is disappearing to the great advantage of the beef and working 
qualities of the animals. 

The author advises the breeders of the cattle to collaborate and draw 
up a Herd-Book. 

85 - Comparison between the Milk Yield of Young Cows and Mature Cows. Resear¬ 
ches Made in the United States. — 1Toopf.r, J. J. (Department of Animal Husbandry, 
University of Kentucky, Eexingtou, Kentucky ), in Journal of Dairy Science, VoJ. IV, 
No. 5, pp. 451-452. Baltimore, September i<)2r. 

With a view to determining the milk yield of a mature cow from its 
performance when young, the author studied all the results of the official 
milk yield competitions (for which 800 dairy cows had been entered) in 
the United States. The data collected are given in the following Table ; 


Comparative Annual Milk Production of Young and of Mature Jersey Cows. 
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2 years. 

278 

3042 kg 

74 % ; 

153 ^ 

73 % 

3 « . • ■ . 

126 

3400 

82 

163 

81 

4 w . . • . . ^ 

112 

• 3733 

- 91 

204 

94 

5 ® .1 

91 

; 3729 

: 01 

200 

92 

6 ». 

60 

3851 

! 94 ; 

209 

j 96 
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4095 

, IOO 

216 

100 
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! 29 

3971 

97 

210 

97 

9 * * * • * 

25 

1 3954 

1 97 | 

216 

1 IOO 

10 ». 

II 

4031 

! 08 ; 

211 

97 


(1) See* R Zappa, The Cattle Industry in Italy at the Present Day, R. May 1911* 
pp. 772-7^3 ; R- June 1914, pp 712-71G. {Ed.) 
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This Table shows that a 2 year-old cow yielding 3042 kg. of milk, 
and 153 kg. of fat will give at the age of 7 years, when it has attained its 
maximum production and can be regarded as mature, 4085 kg. of milk 
and 216 kg. of fat. When it was only 4, however, its milk yield exceeded 
90 % of the maximum production, so that after its third calving; a Jersey 
cow must be regarded as practically mature. 

The maximum yield is maintained until the cow reaches the age 
of 10. 

86 - Methods Adopted for Improving Live-Stock in Tunis. — See No. «i of this Review 

87 - Cattle Rearing in Fiji. — See No. 82 of this Review, 

88 - Turkey Rearing in Sologne, France. — Delaware dk monchaux, in La Vie aux poultry 

champs. Scries I 1 T, No. 23. pp. 11-12. Paris, November 1921. 

The enquiries made by the Central Agricultural Committee of Sologne, 
together with the Report presented to the World's Congress of Aviculture 
held at the Hague, and the figures furnished by the Chief of Commercial 
Services to the Orleans Railway Company show that shortly before 1914, 
hoo tons of turkeys were annually dispatched on an average from the prin¬ 
cipal Stations of Sologne, the maximum and minimum consignments 
being respectively 800 and 500 tons. 

Taking the average weight of the birds (males and females), at 6 kg. 
per head, the number of turkeys annually sent to England, one year with 
another, is reckoned at boo 000, without counting 100 000 destined for other 
markets. 

In order to supply the local demand and have sufficient turkeys for 
bleeding purposes, the number of these birds kept before the War in So- 
logue was very large. 

In 1918 and 1919, the export figures fell to 50 tons but rose again 
in 1920 to 150 tons. 

There are many commons in Sologne, which are a great assistance 
to the turkey-breeding industry. Although the substratum of clay be¬ 
neath the Orleans sands retains the rain-water, thereby causing damp 
and fogs which are unfavourable to poultry-rearing, the splendid results 
obtained before the War prove that the turkey-breeders have learnt how 
to triumph over these obstacles. They do not allow the birds to be out 
late, for the fogs that often arise at nightfall are very injurious to young 
turkeys. Careful hygiene and a strengthening diet help the chicks to get 
over the “ crise rouge.” Laboratory experiments are now being carried 
out for the purpose of discovering the cause of this disease which seems 
to be a perityphlo-hepatitis due to the presence of intestinal round 
worms belonging to the genus Heterakis. The author has himself fre¬ 
quently found this worm (“ ver rouge ”) in turkeys attacked by the 
" crise du rouge Diphtheria has also often caused the death of many 
turkeys. 

In spite of the difficulties attending turkey-rearing, it may again 
become a flourishing industry in Sologne. Fat turkeys are bought by 
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the flock from the breeders by merchants who kill the birds and send 
them in crates to London. A certain number of turkey-hens are sent 
to Paris. They are smaller birds than the cocks, but more delicate. 
Before the War, the Sologne Committee tried to improve the conditions 
of sale, killing and dispatch by making a tariff with prices proportionate 
to the weight of the birds (the fine specimens being marked at a higher 
rate), and by substituting sale by weight for sale by flock. The Committee 
also advised the use of isothermic cars which would prevent any fear 
of the turkeys not arriving fresh in years when the weather was mild. 

All these schemes were interrupted by the War. It would be ad¬ 
vantageous both to breeders and merchants if they w r ere now carried out. 

Sologne turkeys in London find serious competitors in the Italian 
turkeys which are smaller, but earlier birds. 

The French breeder would have to defend and protect his trade in 
this market. 

89 - Shortening the Incubation Period by Exposing Eggs to Radium Emanation; 

Exp3rimentS Made in Austria. ~ Wikninger, Kg , in Wiener iMndwirtschafthche 

Zcituni, Year hXXI, Nos <)j-f) -j, pp 46j-465. Vienna, Novell 1 Ik* r 1 <j, 2<421. 

A communication made by the author to the World Congress of 
Aviculture held at the Hague in September 1921 (1). It gives the results 
of his five-years' researches undertaken to determine the effect exercised 
by a radium emanation upon incubation : i) in an incubator with a con¬ 
stant supply of hot water ; 2) in an incubator heated with hot air ; 3) under 
a broody hen. 

The hygroscopicity of the air in the incubators being from 55 % 
to 65 %, the temperature varied from 38.3° C to 40.6° C. 

In order to expose the eggs to the emanation, the bromide of radium 
enclosed in ebony boxes 2 cm. in diameter and covered with a thin sheet 
of mica, was introduced into the apparatus, 20 cm. above the eggs. 

The experiments proved that the duration of the emanation and the 
amount of radium employed had no bad effect upon the hatching out of 
the chicks. 

Of the artificially incubated eggs 95.2 % hatched, which is remarkable 
considering that the experiments were carried out from November to 
January which is, as a rule, a bad season for the fertilisation of eggs. 
Further, the incubation period was shortened by 4 to 6 days. 

The chickens from the eggs exposed to the emanation were unusually 
strong and grew very fast; at the end of 6 weeks, they had attained twice 
the size of the control birds. 

The pullets began to lay after the 5th month and continued producing 
eggs almost without interruption from August to February. 

As there is no difficulty of technique to be overcome, and only a ques¬ 
tion of obtaining the necessary amount of bromide of radium (50 to 100 


( 1 ) For detailed information^ see the author’s work : Per Einflus't dcr Radiumcmanation 
aut die Abkurzun , r dar Uru/daiur. Neutitschein, 3 y , V. Kuders. (Ed.) 
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mg-) 1 the author is of opinion that the process he describes could well be 
carried out, in future, in practical chicken incubation. 

90 - The Comparative Efficacy of Animal and Plant Protein in Stimulating Egg 

Production 1 Duck Feeding Experiments in the Philippines. — Goseco Andres, 

in I he Philippine Agriculturist, Vol. IX, Nos. 8-9, pp. 1 95-207. Tables 8, bibliography 

of 8 works. Los Ban os, Maich-April 1921. 

Experiments previously carried out by Kempster (i), Robinson (2), 
Ahrens (3), and Froda(4), had shown that animal protein has much 
more effect than plant protein upon the egg-production of fowls. 

With the object of determining which of the two kinds of protein 
gave the better results in the case of ducks, the author made an experi¬ 
ment, lasting for a year, at the College of Agriculture, University of the 
Philippines. 

The birds used in the experiment were divided into two groups, 
-1 ail d B, each containing 9 ducks and 2 drakes. They were fed in ad¬ 
dition to their basal ration (a mash of equal parts by volume of unhulled 
bran), snails and copra meal respectively. 

Details are given as to the method of carrying out the experiment 
and the treatment and feeding of the ducks. 

The birds of both groups lost in weight during the period of the ex¬ 
periment. The loss was however more pronounced in the case of the 
copra-meal fed birds. 

Each bird in the snail-fed group consumed 39.26 kg. of mash and 21.30 
kg. of snails between July 20, 1918 and July 19, 1919, while each bird 
of the copra meal-fed lot consumed 33.10 kg. of mash and 12.30 kg. of 
copra meal during the same time. 

The ducks in group A laid on an average 71.95 eggs per head per an¬ 
num, while the average number laid by each duck in group B was 24.39. 
The average weight of an egg was 57.81 gm. in group A and 54.30 gm, 
in group B. 

The eggs produced in group A had a fertility percentage of 88.19 %. 
vriiile that of the eggs produced in group B was 79.50 %. 

On the other hand, the mortality among the ducklings of group A 
was greater than among those of group B. 

yi - Silkworm-Breeding in Tripolitania. — m mister» ddic Coiome, vfftew Affan Eco¬ 
nomist , Bollettino di Intornuziom , Vol. IX, Nos. 5-6, p. 277. Rome, May-June 1921. 

The earliest attempts in silk-worm-breeding in Tripolitania date back 
to the year 1915. They were undertaken in the first place in order to 
discover whether the country was suitable for silk-worm breeding and were 


(1) Bee K. Nov. 1917, No. 1047. {Ed.) 

(2) Robinson, I. H., Principles of Poultry Culture. New York, 1912, p. 586. {Ed.) 

(3) Ahrens, A. B., A Stud}' of the Effects of Cotton Seed Meal versus Beef Scrap on 
the Egg-Production, Fertility and Vitality of Poultry, in Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station , Bulletin No. 122, pp. 1-20, 1917. {Ed) 

(4) Pro da, 1 ' M\, A Study of the Effects of Animal and Plant Protein in Rations for 
Laying liens, in The Philippine Agriculturist, Vo). VU, pp. 235-253. Los Bafios, 1919. {Ed). 
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carried on until 1920 with the object of determining whether the industry 
was likely to prove profitable. 

At the same time the local Government took steps to propagate among 
the natives the first principles of establishing a silk-worm-nursery and en¬ 
couraged the cultivation of the mulberry-tree and the rearing of silk¬ 
worms, thus Jaying the foundations of the sericultural industry. 

The results obtained are as follows : 

1) It is possible to have 2 rearings of silkworms a year in Tripoli- 

tania. 

2) It is not necessary, as was once thought, to have special rooms 
built partly below the level of the ground. 

3) The high temperatures due to the “ ghibli ” do not hinder the 
growth of the spring broods, for this wind has a favourable effect on the 
development of the silkworm and makes them more active. 

4) Few of the natives in the Tripoli oases interest themselves in 
silkworm-breeding. The apathy of the great majority of the agriculturists 
has not yet been completely overcome by the large profits to be derived 
from the industry which needs great attention, although during a very 
short season only. 

Sericulture in Tripoli has not yet attained the importance that is in 
store for it; there are not many mulberry-trees in the country, and the 
few that exist are used by the agriculturists for other purposes. The Colon¬ 
ial Government continues to supply a large number of mulberry trees 
gratis, but it will be some years before the Tesults of this assistance mani¬ 
fest themselves to their fullest extent. 

92 - Introduction of Sericulture into Colombia. — Revista nacwnai tic A-ncuUura, 

Organo dc la Soctedad de A {cultures de Colombia , Vol. XV, No 205, pp. 3-6 Bogota, 

July 1921. 

The “ Escuela Superior de Agronomia y Medieina Veterinaria ,F 
of Medellin (Colombia), has begun the cultivation of mulberry trees, and has 
already planted about 900 with the idea of undertaking experiments in 
sericulture and of encouraging the spread of the industry in Colombia. 

At Chinacota (Santander del Norte), a Jointstock company called 
“ Compania sericicola del Norte ” has been started for the purpose of in¬ 
troducing and practising sericulture in the Municipality of Chindcota, 
in the Province of Ricaurte and in the Department of Santander del Norte. 

In the Department of Santander the mulberry-tree is already grown, 
some of the landowners having several thousand trees. The few silkworm 
breeding experiments hitherto made show that sericulture is like to be 
very successful in Colombia. 

93 - The Possibilities of Rearing theEri Silkworm Attacus ricini in Egypt (1). — 

Adair, K. W., in Bulletin de la Society entomolo^ique d’ E^ypte, 13th year, pp. 101-103. 

Cairo, 1921. 

The author has succeeded in rearing Indian Eri silkworms (Attacus 
ricini ),in Egypt,a country which be considers fairly suitable for silkworm- 

(1) Vor the cultivation of Attacus ricini in Ceylon, see K. 1'eb. 1921, No. JS9. (Ed 
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rearing, especially North Nubia from Assuan to Wady Haifa. In this re¬ 
gion, which is very poor, large numbers of castor-oil plants are grown, 
and the wives and children of the natives employed in Cairo and else¬ 
where as servants would have plenty of time to tend the worms and wind 
the silk. 

As however sericulture is more an economic than a biological question, 
the author lays stress upon the fact that, before urging the fellah to start 
silkworm rearing, he would require to be shown that his work would be 
remunerative, entail little expense, that the silk would find a ready market, 
and also that the time and labour necessary could not be turned to better 
account. 

Experiments in silkworm breeding on a small scale have proved that 
the work can be carried on throughout the year in the region of the Delta, 
and duiing the winter months in Assuan. The author says however 
that if the industry is ever to become established in Egypt, it will be 
necessary to rear silkworms on a large scale in Nubia during the winter, 
and on a small scale in Cairo during the summer, in order to obtain eggs 
for the following winter, as the eggs of Attacus ricini, unlike those of Bombyx 
mori cannot be kept from one season to another. 

Adair made many attempts before he succeeded in obtaining the 
silkworms. As the worms hatch out after 7 to 20 days according to the 
temperature, it was impossible to have the eggs sent from India, and the 
cocoons were forwarded in boxes large enough to allow the moths to emerge 
and mate on the journey. The changes of climate, especially during 
the crossing of the Red Sea, nearly always killed the chrysalids, or hastened 
the hatching of the worms, and it was not until 1917 that he received eggs 
laid cn route and unhatched. Two Tables are given showing respective¬ 
ly : 1) the average number of days necessary for development at differ¬ 
ent stages and seasons (egg 10 to 20 days : larva 20 to 82 days : cocoon 
19 to 48 days); 2) the average weight of 100 cocoons (from 39 to 50 gm.), 
and the number of cocoons per kg. (from 2000 to 4000). 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

94 - The Power Farming Trial Week at Ondes, Haute Garonne, France. Blanc, 

A. (Ing£nicur du (h'nie rural. Chef <lc !a Circonscription de Montpellier), in Le Proves 
a<’ncole ct viticole, Year 3H, No. 47, pp. 405-501, ligs. 3. Paris, November 20, 1921. 

The Agricultural Office of the Sud-Ouest region held a trial w^eek of 
power-farming from Oct. 12 to Oct. 17, at the Ondes College, near 
Toulouse. 

The programme of this week included lectures, an exhibition of agri¬ 
cultural machines driven by electricity, and electric ploughing trials. 

Two electric ploughing machines, both light windlasses with cables, 
were exhibited, viz., the Douilhet windlass and the windlass of the 
Electric Motor Cultivation Society (S. E. M.). 

The Douilhet windlass is an extra-light machine. It weighs 750 
kg.; its dimensions are about 1.30 m. X 1.20 m. X 2 m. The wheels aie 
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provided with pneumatic tyres, and as therefore they have very little grip 
on the soil, the windlass has an anchoi rod. The motor is of 12 H P And 
revolves under the tension of 220 volts. Two windlasses, one at each end 
of the field, send backwards and forwards a one-furrow two-way plough 
that can work to a depth of 20, 25 and even 30 centimeters. The pos¬ 
sible traction of the cable is 300 to 400 kg. 

The advance of the windlass after each furrow is effected by winding 
a steel cable on a drum fitted on the frame. One end of the cable is 
fixed to the drum and the other is fastened to a stake driven into the ground 
on the edge of the field. The drum is worked by hand by means of a winch, 
and the tractor travels on its cable. 

In the absence of the makers, the windlass could not be tested. 

The author is of opinion that the weight and power of the Douilhet 
windlass are the lowest possible that can be used. 

The machine is worked by 3 men, one at each windlass, and the third 
at the plough. Three men ploughing with oxen can each guide 2 pairs 
of oxen, or 12 animals in all : the work of an ox is the equivalent of 0.9 H P 
therefore, the work of 6 yoke of oxen guided by 3 men is equivalent to 
about 11 H P. Hence an electric machine worked by 3 men would not 
give as regards the man-power, a greater output than a team of animal- 
tractors of the same power. It has, however, one advantage, that of bring¬ 
ing to bear upon a single plough-share all the force of 11 H P, which is 
not possible when oxen are used, and is thus able to plough deep with one 
passage of the plough. 

The S. E. M. windlass, 1921 type, although classed as a light tractor, 
is heavier than the Dotjii.het, it weighs 3 tons and develops 35 H P, 
which means a little less than 100 kg. per H P and appears the minimum 
weight that can be combined with solidity. It works under a tension of 
500 volts, and is self-working on the field. 

The system of anchorage devised by Estradk, the Director of the 
S. E. M., is extremely simple : the inside wheels of the windlass (those on 
the side of the machine tha tis working), are furnished with cutting-disks 
forming, with the felly of the wheel, angle-irons of which the height is half 
the width of the felly. On the other hand, the cable on which the plough 
runs passes, before being wound on the drum, over a pulley fixed on 
the end of a pole coupled to the frame. This pole, which can move 
between 2 points, is kept in position by a pneumatic break. If a trac¬ 
tion T is exerted on the cable the pole is drawn towards the base by a 
force F which opposes the force exerted by the brakes, the pole thus assumes 
such a position as to balance the two forces; if the traction T is increased 
the pole sinks further, so that a new position of equilibrium is assumed, 
and if the traction is sufficiently strong for the pole to reach its lowest 
limit, the current is cut off automatically. 

By this arrangement the point of application 0 of the traction T va¬ 
ries on the axis of the windlass. The pneumatic brakes are so constructed, 
that whatever may be the position 0 V 0 2 , 0 3 of this point of application, 
the resultants R lf R 2 , i? 3 , of the corresponding tractions T lt T 2 , 7 3, and 
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of the weight P always travel by the line joining the fellies of the wheels. 
All the force (weight and traction combined), to which the windlass is 
subjected thus falls on the fellies of the two inner wheels of the machine. 
Each of these wheels thus buries (“ anchors ”) itself, in the ground, 
and presses the prism of soil between the felly and the cutting-disk, so 
that the windlass can only skid towards the cable in the plane mn. But 
in this case, the friction of the skidding is the friction of “ compressed 
soil upon compressed soil ”, and it is shown by calculation, that this can 
only be brought about by exerting upon the cable a traction varying from 
x .75 to 3 times the weight of the tractor, according to the nature of the soil. 

If on the other hand the windlass were not provided with this arrange¬ 
ment of the pole and the cutting-disk, the skidding of the fellies (iron 
on soil), would take place with a traction force equal only to half the weight 
of the windlass. 

In fact Kstradk’s system of anchorage enables a tractor of P weight 
to stand a traction force at least 3.5 times greater than can be borne by 
an ordinary tractor of the same weight, which clearly means a great saving 
An the net cost of the apparatus. This tractor worked under extremely 
difficult conditions at Ondes, the dry soil being so hard that it required a 
force of from 2000 to 2500 kg to drag the two-way plough, though it 
was only ploughing with 2 shares and to a depth of 30 cm. The work 
was however done very regularly without any jerking. 

The mechanical return of the machine is 78 %; with 2 windlasses it is 
possible to plough 3 hectares a day to a depth of 30 cm., and with the 
maximum of too kilowatt-hours per hectare, in the heaviest soils. 

The price of the complete equipment of the two windlasses has not 
yet been settled, for they have not been made up in sets, but it maybe 
estimated at about 75 000 francs. 

The S. K. M. has tried to solve the difficulties connected with sup¬ 
plying the current on the spot and the exhibit at Ondes included a complete 
installation. The current is conveyed to the windlass by means of an 
" agricultural line ”, a fixed line formed of 14 black 4 stakes. These are 
stakes injected by a .special process with a very large amount of creosote. 
The stakes seem to be practically permanent, for the S. E. M., has been 
using 20 000 for 16 years and none of them have required replacing. 

Further they are non-conductors and, on 44 agricultural lines ” at 
all events are able to carry the conducting wires without the use of insu¬ 
lators. It is also very easy to have a moveable electric switch on the 
ploughing ground. The initial cost of making a kilometer of the S.E. M 
“ agricultural line * is relatively low, and as mortgage can be spread 
over a great many years, the annual expense per hectare is much re¬ 
duced. 

In short, it was recognised at Ondes, that the question of ploughing 
by electricity had made considerable progress, and had passed from the 
theoretical to the practical stage. 

The car of the automatic anchorage car devised by Boyer moves by 
means of the unwinding of a supplementary cable worked by the windlass. 

[•4j 
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Thus the car can be heavily loaded as it can be moved without hard work 
on the part of the men. 

Various firms shewed on their stands in the Exhibition Hall different 
forms of electric apparatus. Among these should be mentioned. Souse's 
apparatus for central supply stations for high tension lines — the motors 
of the Electro-Mechanical Co. — Bout's motor-pumps — Grammont’s 
motors and china-ware — Broussard and Earres pumps. The S. E. M. 
exhibited their “ galet de coincement ” which is already well-known and 
fulfils the following requirements. 

1) It supplies a small low-power electric engine to fix on the frame 
of every machine for the home-work of the farm (root-cutter, straw-cutter, 
crusher etc.), and a means of working these small enginesoneafteranother, 
so as to increase the number of work hours of the electric force and deciease 
the power used. 

The “ galet ” is an excellent means of transmitting current to such 
engines. 

2) Provides a possibility, should there be any* interruption in the 
system of distribution, of working by hand the low-power machines of the 
" galet de coincement " which is started instantaneously with the great¬ 
est ease. 

Among the machines made in the Toulouse district, the author men¬ 
tions the Ouives stacker, driven by electric engines and the Eaport 
electric-lorry. 

The lorry can carry 5 tons net weight and is provided with a battery 
of 1500 kg. accumulat3rs, composed of 80 parts capable of supplying 250 
ampere hours, or 160 volts. One charge of the battery, which costs 10 
fr. is sufficient for a 65 kin. run and is ample for ordinary farm transport 
work. 

There are two types of battery, one of lead, costing 12 000 francs, 
and guaranteed for 2 years, and the other made of ferro-nickel costing 
40 000 fr. and guaranteed for 10 years. The battery is connected with 
two motors of 10 HP each driving a wheel by direct contact. It is pro¬ 
vided with 5 speeds, the highest being 20 km. an hour. The loiry in woik- 
ing order and fitted with a lead battery costs 45 000. 

05 - Trials of a Tractor Running on Poor Gas, in France. — grkilsammek, r., in 

Comptes rendus de VAcad&mie d'Agriculture do Frame, Vol. VII. No 32, pp 606-701. 

Paris, October ly, 1921. 

Trials were made on September 24, 1921, at Treuillaut near Chateau- 
roux, with a Cazes gasogene, type D. E. 30 to 40 HP mounted on a Tou- 
rand-Eatiu tractor drawing a three-furrow plough working to an average 
depth and width of 1.05 m. and 0.15 m. respectively, giving a traction of 
750-800 kg. 

The engine of the tractor was of vertical 3-cylinder type with a 0.105 
m. bore and 0.130 m. stroke ; it developed 35 HP, ran at 1 200 revolutions, 
usually worked on paraffin and had not been modified in any way. 

On the same ground and on the same day, a similar tractor running 
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on paraffin drew a 4 furrow plough at the same rate, which would seem to 
show that the loss, of power due to substituting poor gas for paraffin was 
not above 25 %. 

The objects of these trials were to determine the time taken, the coal, 
wood and water consumed and to observe the working of the engine. 

Time-taken. — The trial on Sept. 24, lasted 4 hrs. 25 min. distributed 
as follows :• 


Charging, lighting and ventilating at start. 2^ min. 

Ploughing proper . . . 2 hrs 52 » 

Time on the way . . ... . . » 

When not'hauling: 


At starting ..... 4 min 

J)ur»ng ploughing . . . 10 » 

Aftei cleaning the radiator ... . 4 » 


J 7 min. 17 » 

Stoppage for cleaning the radiator and supplying the scrub¬ 
ber with wntir. . . 22 » 

Getting up sp^ed after cleaning • .... 5 » 


4 hrs 2-5 min. 

The following remarks should be made as regards these different 
times. 

1) In addition to the time spent on the ploughing proper (2 hrs. 
52 min.), which includes ploughing and turning at the end of the field 
(length 342 m.), the machine stopped on the way and on the grassland of 
the farm for 20 minutes, and was not hauling for 17 minutes counting the 
starting and various delays for regulating the plough or tractor during 
the course of the work. 

In order to calculate the fuel consumption per hectare, the author 
reckoned the amount burnt in the 2 hrs. 52 min. while the fuel and water 
were also used in crossing the grass-land, when the machine was unoccupied, 
and also duiing the slow combustion for 1 hr. 50 min aftei the trial. 
The figures therefore are much higher than they should be, and would 
only be reached under the most unfavourable conditions. 

2) The charging, lighting and ventilation at the start took 23 min¬ 
utes only. The time was reckoned from the moment of beginning to 
fill the empty gasogene until the engine began to work. The actual time 
taken for ventilation was 21 minutes. 

3) In the course of the w r ork, an unavoidable delay was caused 
by the necessity for cleaning the pipe supplying water to the scrubber, 
which was stopped up with seeds and impurities from the washing water 
which had not been filtered before use. This fact is interesting as showing 
that the removal, cleaning and replacing of the radiator took 22 minutes 
only, and in spite of the introduction of air into the apparatus, a ventilation 
of 3 minutes was sufficient to start the engine. 
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4) The slow combustion for 1 hr. 50 min* after the test made it 
impossible to estimate the amount of coal remaining after trial which was 
burnt at a pure loss during this period. 

Estimate of surface ploughed and fuel consumed. 

1) Average speed of tractor: 27.30 metres per hour • 


2) Surface ploughed. total per hour 

7.85 ares 25.41 ares 

3) Wood (for lighting). total per hectare per hour 

5.580 kg. — - 

Charcoal.38 kg. 52 kg. 10.6 kg. 

Water.4 5 litres 6 2 litres 12.5 litres 


The oil consumption was not measured, but it appears from the state¬ 
ments ot the drivers, that a saving of 30 % was effected. 

This is probably due to the fact that there is no partial combustion 
of the oil used, and therefore, as the author has found, the oil remains 
pure and preserves its lubricating power longer. 

This is one of the interesting results of the use of poor gas from the 
economic standpoint. 

Various Observations made during the Working of the Engi¬ 
ne. — The cylinders and plugs when examined after working were cleaner 
and less soiled with calamin than in the case of an oil driven engine. 

The working of the engine left nothing to be desired during the trial, 
it started as easily, if not more easily, than with oil. 

After working alone the engine started again without any trouble when 
the plough was attached ; when the traction resistance was increased, the 
engine slowed down without any stoppage. In short it worked as w r ell 
in every respect as a good engine running on oil. 

Conclusions. — The figures given above show, that the charcoal 
consumption of a 35 HP tractor provided with a Cazks gasogene i*s 52 kg. 
per hectare at maximum. The charcoal was bought on the spot for 0.22 
fr. the kg., and the fuel cost per hectare amounted to 11.45 fr. 

Under the same working conditions, the engine uses 40 litres of oil 
(costing about 72 fr.) per hectare. 

The saving realised is thus about Go fr. per hectare. 

In other words the expense of the fuel for a tractor driven by poor 
gas is 6 to 7 times less than if it were run on paraffin ; the amount saved 
being about 85 %. This saving would continue, even if the cost of fuels 
were to fall to pre-War prices. 

It should be mentioned that charcoal can often be bought at an even 
lower rate, especially in the Colonies, where it is sold at a very low figure, 
allowing a development of motor-ploughing to a limitless extent in the 
future in siich countries. It may be hoped that poor gas will solve the 
problem of finding a cheap motor-fuel for agricultural traction and gradual¬ 
ly replace the paraffin and petrol at present used for the purpose. 

[**] 
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Tractors can be made to run on poor gas without changing the engine 
and with the simple addition of a relatively small gasogene (of i cubic 
metre) of moderate weight. 

<)<> - Mechanical Flax-Gatherers at the Show Held at Wattignies-lez-Lille, France. - 

Gtnie rural , Year XIV, No no, pp. 21-25, Jigs 1 Paris, September, 19.21. 

In all branches of human activity, labour is a problem of ever increas¬ 
ing difficulty. The scarcity of workers coupled with the high and sometimes 
prohibitive wages demanded, cripple all industries, and are the chief cau¬ 
ses of the decline of flax cultivation both in France and in other countries. 

Great efforts have been made to extend the growing of flax and to 
substitute machines for hand-labour especially in gathering the crop. 
At the Wattignies-lez-Lille show, which was organised by the Departmental 
and Regional Offices of the North, and by the Flax-Growers' Committee 
of France, some improved mechanical flax-gatherers were exhibited, the 
principal models being two constructed respectively by Messrs Marshall 
Sons and Co. Ltd., Gainsborough, and the firm of Push Tombyli.. 

With the first of these machines, the standing flax is gathered by means 
of a row of steel combs mounted on two metal endless belts. 

The comb-carriers are furnished with rollers of soft steel turning on 
steel rails with angle-irons fixed to both sides of the machine. 

At the back end of the machine, the rails are curved so as to form 
cams, or fixed eccentrics. 

The divergence of the mechanism of the combs on passing over the 
fixed eccentrics causes a raising or retarding movement that sets free the 
comb-cleaners; in this way the combs ate freed from the flax, which 
is not carried above the apparatus. The combs cut the flax below the 
machine. 

In proportion as the gatherer is drawn forward by horses or a tractor, 
the combs beneath the machine pull backwards. This reverse motion re¬ 
duces the danger of shelling that might occur if the crop were too ripe. 
The action of the machine is such as to leave all the weeds .standing. 

The teeth of the comb are so arttached that in ca.se of accident, they 
can be replaced on the field itself. The comb-cleaners make a kind 
of collar surrounding the row of teeth that form each comb. Cams or 
fixed eccentrics set in motion the arms of the cleaners. The latter be¬ 
gin work beneath and at the back of the machine, in order to remove the 
flax stalks pulled up and to clean the combs. 

Kach comb works independently as regards gathering and cleaning 

The machine is provided with a coupling supplied with clutch and 
spring for engaging and disengaging the combs and the lever working the 
coupling is placed within easy reach of the driver. 

The frame of the machine is rigid steel and has 2 driving-wheels, 
one of which (the interior wheel) is geared for transmitting the movement 
to the gathering apparatus. 

The output of the machine varies greatly with the condition of the 
field and crop, and also with the system of traction emplo} T ed. 


[•**•] 
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It can pull up the flax on an area of 2 to 4 hectares per day, the 
amouut gathered varying according to the form of traction whether by 

Mechanical Flax Gatherer . — Marshaix Sons < 5 * C°. 



Fig. 1. — Front view. 



Fig. 2. — Backview. 


horses, oxen or a tractor. All the machines sold in Scotland in 1920, 
gathered flax at the rate of 4 hectares a day. 

The machine gathers the flax in swathes 90 cm. wide. It arranges the 
straw neatly on the ground behind it at regular distances apart. 

[•«] 
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The gathering-mechanism can be regulated as regards height and in¬ 
clination to the ground, so as to suit crops with stalks of different length 
and the adjustments can be made on the field. 

If a small tractor is used in preference to a draught-animal, it is pos¬ 
sible to do the work with greater regularity, and in addition, the driver 
is able to direct the machine better in its course through the crop. The 
shafts are reversible and by a simple change in position can be used either 
for animal traction, or machine traction. The machine weighs about 
920 kg., and can pass through a gate 2.75 m. wide. 

During the flax season of 1921, these machines were used in the 
flax fields of Kngland, Scotland, Ireland, India, British East Africa and 
Italy. 

Messrs Marshall Sons and Co. Ltd. are the sole constructors and 
sellers of all the machines patented by the “ Fibre Corporation Limited " 
for the treatment of flax. These include, not only gatherers but also 
shellers, capsule crushers, automatic stiippers and dressers. Messrs 
Marshall make a special patented ciuslier of their own invention for 
rolling flax stalks. 

The machines of the firm Push Tombyll (General Agent for France 
of the Descarpentikr-PKTIT Firm at Lecelles, Nord), also took part in 
the trials at Wattignies. 

The Push Tombyll firm have made a type of flax-gatherer mounted 
on a binder-harvester which, by a special arrangement of the binding 
apparatus, makes bundles the size of a good handful ; the bundles are 
tied with a piece of hemp and then thrown to one side. 

The gathering apparatus of this machine consists in rollers covered 
with rubber which are fixed at an angle of 45 0 with the giound. The 
flax is fed to the rollers by rakes placed in wheels and separated by steel 
plates foruling a triangle, and it is pulled up by the rollers which work 
in pairs. After passing the rubber-covered rollers, the flax is taught by 
wooden rollers of a special shape and falls again upon a moving plane 
that carries it to the binder. 

By means of these new machines, the problem of the mechanical 
gathering of flax has been solved, and the cliief hindrance to the deve¬ 
lopment of flax cultivation removed. 

97 - Wind-Mill with Coupled Wheels. — Ringklman’N, M., in Journal d'Ji'nculture pra¬ 
tique, year 85, Vol. XI, No. 43, pp 356-357. Taris, October 29 , 1921 . 

The diameter of the wheels carrying the metallic sails of a windmill 
might be supposed to be a matter of indifference dependent solely upon 
the amount of resistance required. In practice this is not the case 
and the most usual diameters of these wheels are 2.40 m., 3 m. and 
3.60 m. 

At the British Royal Agricultural Show held at Park Royal in 1903, 
out of the 19 competing engines which all raised water 60 m. and had a 
wheel-diameter varying from 2.40 m. to 9 m., the 6 mills which gave the 
best results had wheels 4.80 m. in diameter. With a wind velocity of 4.47 
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per second (16.090 m. per hour), the water raised by these mills repre¬ 
sented the expenditure of 19 to 24 hundredths of HP. One model is said 
to have developed about % HP. The results of the competition proved, 
that in raising water to the height of 60 m. the best returns are obtained 
with a wheel-diameter of 4.80 111. 

The author knows of a plant in which there are 2 independent wheels 
each mounted on the summit of a pier. The two piers are Connected 



Wind-Mill with Coupled Wheels. 


half-way up by a bridge passing above a building used for various purposes 
and containing a wash-house. 

In a windmill connected with a house in Kansas 2 wheels of the same 
diameter instead of being carried each on a special pier, are mounted on 
a large cross-bar; the latter carrying one sail and one rudder: the cross¬ 
bar turns in the horizontal plane about the upper part of the pier. The 
accompanying figure is taken from a photogiaph of this mill with coupled 
wheels driving a powerful pump that fills a large teservoir with water used 
for irrigation. 
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RURAL ECONOMICS 

98 - Cost of Producing One Quintal of Grapes in the District of Asti, Piedmont. — 

Dalmasso, G , and 1 ,issone, in Vltalui vmicula cd a^rana, Year XI, Iso 44, pp. 686. 

Casalmonferrato, October 30, 1921 

The following calculation was made by Prof Dai,masso and discussed 
with Prof. Lissone. 

Cost of making a specialised vineyard (in the district of Asti), reconsti¬ 
tuted with American stocks, using 5700 vines per hectare, to the end of 
the 3 rd year ; 39 000 lire per hectare. — Cost of one vine to the end of the 
3id year, 6.85 lire. Depreciation and interest on capital outlay, calculat¬ 
ing the duration of the vineyard at 35 years, 2 775 lire per annum. 

Cultivation expenses (114 days of male labour and 91 days of female 
labour per hectare, amount of depreciation, interest, etc.), 6 509 lire per 
hectare. With an aveiage crop of 70 quintals per hectare, or 1.22 kg. per 
vine, which may be obtained from a reconstituted vineyaid, the production 
cost of a quintal of grapes is 91.5b lire , or with a lower yield, more nearly 
approaching the usual average of 42 quintals a year, the production cost 
amounts to 152 lire per quintal. 

On making a similar calculation from data collected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Alba, Prof. Lissone found that in the vineyards of native 
vines with an average yield of 52 2b quintals per hectare (allowing for an 
aveiage loss of 20 % due to injury from hail and Cochylis), the mean pio- 
duction cost of one quintal of grapes is about 130 lire . 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

INDUSTRIES 
DEPENDING ON 
ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS 


(1) Sec A\ July-August 1920, No. 7. {Ed.) 


99 - Extraction of Grape-Pip Oil by Means of the Dutch * Tordoir” (1).— 

Grimaldi, I,., in VItalui vtmcolt cd tnrart'i. Year XI, No 12, p 651 Casalmonferrato. 

October 16, 19 > 1 

The “ tordoir ” constructed by the “ Utrechtsche Machinefabrijk 
of Frans Smuedkrs at Utrecht (Netherlands), which gives excellent re¬ 
sults in extracting oil from seeds in general, had not previously been used 
for the extraction of oil from grape-pips. At the request of the author, 
the Firm of Smuldkrs carried out experiments with grape-pips giving 
the following results. 

The grape-pips were treated by means of several kinds of apparatus. 

1) A wooden sieve, with an internal aspiration — 2) a mill (Anglo- 
American system), with 5 superimposed cylinders — 3) a double-walled 
feeder for the heater — 4) a pip heater — 5) an oil press — 6) a mural pump 
*— 7) a filter-press with chambers, or a bag filter — 8) drivingwheels 
and transmissions. 

The operation is carried out as follows : 

The grape-pips are cleaned in the sieve, or by an aspirator that lemoves 
the dust and other impurities. They are then transported to an Anglo- 
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American mill, where they are crushed to the required fineness, the meal 
falling into the feeder which is affixed to the heater in which the pips are 
heated to the required temperature. The feed also regulates the entrance 
of the pips that are to be treated. 

Before passing into the crusher the meal is always heated to between 
6o° and 65° C, which can be effected by intioducing a steam pressure of 
about 3 atmospheres into the heater. 

From a small quantity of grape-pips received from Italy, 16.65 % of 
oil was obtained and each charge was treated in 15 minutes. Therefore 
180 kg. could be treated in 1 hour. 

The residue evacuated by the crusher contained 7 % of oil. 

The machine used about 15 HP. The oil is collected in a vessel and 
aspirated by a pump which drives it into a filter-press. If it is desired to 
dispense with the press, the oil can be passed through a filter with bags. 

By means of this small experiment, the firm of Smuldeks discovered 
that theii machine is very suitable for crushing grape-pips. If the op¬ 
eration were carried out on a larger scale, the return would certainly be 
higher. 

IOO - Paraffin from Colza-Oil. — Maii,h£ A., in Com pics tcndus dc V Academic dcs 

Sciences, V ol. 173, No. 16, pp. 65S-O60. Palis, October 17, 

In a previous work, the author has shown that the decomposition of 
linseed oil with a mixed catalyst (copper-magnesia), results in the foimation 
of a gas of high calorific power and also of a liquid, which after hydrogenat¬ 
ing with nickel at 180 0 C forms a mixed paraffin composed of formenic 
and cyclic hydrocarbons with a predominance of the latter. 

Most vegetable oils behave in the same manner. Colza oil was decompos¬ 
ed with a copper-aluminium catalyst in a copper tube at a temperature of 
550° C to 659° C and incondensable gases and a liquid were produced. 

The gas which is very luminous, is composed of ethylene and formenic 
hydrocarbons and of hydrogen accompanied by carbon monoxide and car¬ 
bon dioxide. 

Two fractions aie easily separated from the mahogany-brown liquid, 
one boiling at 150 0 C and the other at 250° C. The residuum on being again 
passed over the catalyst gives a fresh supply of both products. 

After treatment with a dilute solution of sodium and with water 
both liquids were hydrogenated with nickel at 180° C. In one experi¬ 
ment, at the beginning of hydrogenation with active nickel, one part cf 
the liquid distilling at»ioo° C to 120 0 C (density 0.7584 at 23 0 C), only 
contained cyclohexanic hydrocarbons with traces of formenic hydro¬ 
carbons. This liquid was not affected by the sulpho-nitric mixture, but 
when decomposed with nickel, at 350° C it formed benzine and toluene 
which were identified by their transformation into nitric derivatives, the 
residual nitration liquid having a density of 0.7210 at 21 0 C. 

Hence it seems by using more or less active nickel f01 the hydrogenating 

(1) See R, Nov. iyji, No. nGy. (Ed.) 
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reaction, it is possible to obtain at will a paraffin composed of both 
aromatic and cycloformenic hydrocarbons, or else of cycloformenic hyd¬ 
rocarbons alone. 

joi - Development of Indigo Industry in India and Nature of Changes Occurring 
during Extraction (J)« —’ Davis, A W. (Indigo Research Chemist to the Gover nm ent 
of India). I. Notes on the Development of the Indigo Industry in Assam in Conjunction 
with Tea and other Crops. — II. The Natuie of the Changes occurring during the 
Extraction of Indigo from the Java Plant (Indi^ofera arrecta). — Agricultural Research 
Institute , Ptisa , Indigo Publications , No 8, pp. 17, and No. y, pp. 76, tables 10, figs. n. 
Calcutta, 

I. — Development op indigo industry. — The data given show 
the possibilities of indigo in Assam as compared with results obtained 
on the present badly deteriorated planters’ estates in Bihar. Growth 
is evidently far more luxuriant in Assam, the yield of plants per acre 
amounting to from 200 to 300 maunds with a percentage Q f indigo- 
tin in the leaf of 1 % as compared with 50-80 maunds and 0.6 % in Bihar. 

The author gives details of the actual yields of indigo at the first As¬ 
sam indigo factory at the Panchnoi Tea Estate, established in 1919. 
Walton (Acting Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist) found by making 
bacterial plates by the indican-agar method (Hutchinson) that the 
water was as a rule extraordinarily deficient in the indican hydrolysing 
types of bacteria which it has been found are essential for good steeping 
results. 

From tests already made by Walton it seems possible to correlate 
the rate of growth of bacterial plates made on indican-agar with the time 
of steeping required, and it may be possible to adopt a method of this 
kind in ordinary factory control. The time required for steeping varies 
according to district, but once the best time for steeping is ascertained, it 
should give fairly regular and constant results. Much scientific work 
is still needed before control measures can be effected satisfactorily. 

However, a method lias recently been devised by the author and 
tested with success at Panchnoi. The test is colorimetric and by this samples 
of the extraction liquor in the vats can be compared at intervals of half 
an hour during the steeping; whilst the extraction is improving, and before 
the optimum time has been reached, successive samples show an increas¬ 
ing depth of blue colour when the test is applied as described in the Appen¬ 
dix ; after the optimum has been reached, successive samples rapidly 
lose colour owing to the destructive changes which lead to the loss of 
indigo. 

This method should obviate to a large extent the main difficulty 
of working indigo in Assam, namely, the variability of the water from 
day to day which necessitates a different time of steeping each day. 

Owing to the extraordinary yield per acre of the indigo plant in As¬ 
sam, the manufacture of indigo should be extremely profitable in this 
province, (at Panchnoi from 24 to 37 seers have been obtained per 100 

(1) See R. Oct. 19.11, No. 1057 ami No. 50 of this Review. (Rd.) 
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tnaunds of plant ; these estimates were based on wet-cake measurement 
after pressing according to the customary Bihar basis of calculation). Data 
are given with regard to probable profits from indigo in Assam with differ¬ 
ent yields and different selling prices, and it is clear that a remarkable 
profit is obtainable. 

With average working, yielding 20 seers of indigo per 100 maunds 
of plant, an output of 200 maunds of plant per acre would yield a profit 
of Rs. 275 per acre and an output of 300 maunds of plant a profit 
of Rs. 450. With very favourable average working (30 seers per 100 
maunds) the calculated profits are Rs. 475 and Rs. 750 with yields of 200 
and 300 maunds of plant per acre respectively. Natural indigo produced 
in Assam can with favourable working displace synthetic altogether from 
the market. 

The actual cost of working with freshly cleared lands, which need 
much weeding and hand labour for sowing, cultivation and harvest, 
worked out at Panchnoi at Rs. 125 to Rs. 150 per acre. With higher 
acreage the expenditure would probably be less, especially as the land be¬ 
comes freer from weeds : taking Rs. 150 per acre for 150 acres the total 
working costs would be Rs. 22 500. 

The experimental factory to work 300 acres entails a cost (including 
the cost of the whole factory and machinery) of Rs 50 000 and Rs. 55 000 

The author gives an outline of the existing markets lor natural indigo, 
quoting China as a country where there is an immediate and active market 
waiting to be supplied with indigo in ifs proper form (“ 20 ° 0 x>aste ”) 
similar to that supplied by German producers. I11 recent years China and 
Japan alone have taken half of the entire Knropean prodimtion of syn¬ 
thetic indigotin. 

In the above calculations of profits no allowance has been made for 
the very marked value of the refuse from the indigo steeping vats (seet) 
as a manure for other crops ; indigo " seet ” has exceptional value as a 
quick-acting nitrogenous manure for developing leaf growth. The de¬ 
velopment of tobacco in Bihar has been due almost entirely to the use of 
" seet ” as a manure. There is no doubt that its use as a manure for tea 
would go far to reduce the very heavy outlay on nitrogenous manures 
which is now necessary. It could be used advantageously on newly 
oj>ened up or newly cleared tea land and considerable profits would be 
forthcoming before the tea comes into yielding and by growing indigo 
between the bushes, the soil would be enriched with nitrogen. In ad¬ 
dition experience in Bihar has shown that “ seet ” is an admirable manure 
for sugar cane and hence the distinct advantage of growing indigo on 
newly opened up sugar cane estates. 

The growth of flax with indigo should also be considered at the pre¬ 
sent time; flax could be grown and manufactured in the cold weather and 
the indigo vats would be very suitable for the retting process, and this 
crop would advantageously utilise labour in the off-season. A large 
supply of seed could also be obtained which could be pressed for oil and 
cake to be utilised as manure. 
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II. — Nature of the changer that take place during the 
extraction of THE indigo. — The facts presented in this paper indicate 
clearly the general nature of the changes occurring in steeping and 
beating to extract indigo, and the development of harmful acidity which 
is apparently one of the principal causes of low produce and impurity. 
Suggestions are made with a view to general improvement from a pract¬ 
ical working standpoint as regards: 

i) The selection of favourable non-destructive types of bacteria in 
steeping ; 2) the study of methods of establishing these in the steeping 
vat; 3) methods to obviate the destructive action during steeping and 
beating on the indoxyl of acidity developed by bacterial action. 

In all the experiments referred to, whether carried out on laboratory 
scale or on a larger scale in the experimental vats at Pusa, a known 
weight of plants was taken and steejied in a known volume of water, the 
percentage of leaf on the plants and the percentage of indican in the leaf 
being previously determined. In this way the possible yield of indigotin 
could be calculated. Analyses were made with a view to following the 
progress of extraction and hydrolysis. 

Typical bacterial ferment a cions of the indigo plant are described which 
show that although wide variations may occui in the efficiency of extrac¬ 
tion and efficiency of oxidation, the geneial principles of the action are 
quite definite. Results obtained in these experiments illustrate the necessity 
for having a simple test to decide each day the exact time of steeping re¬ 
quired (See Pt. I). Tables figures and graphs, show the results obtained 
after fermentation with various types of water and also with distilled 
water. The rate of formation of acid in steeping (i. c. carbonic acid) 
varies widely in different fermentations and this has a very marked effect 
on the yield and purity of the resulting indigo. The necessity for control 
and the test recommended have been described above (Pt. I) and it is 
equally important to prevent the development of too high an acidity 
in steeping. 


102 - Changes in the Composition of Sheep’s Milk during the Lactation Period; Expe¬ 
riments Made in Hungary. — Wkisrr, St. (Communicated by the lCxj^riment Sta¬ 
tion of Animal Physiology at Buda]KStl, in I he Lamiwirtschtitthchen Vcrsuchs-Slaflatten, 
Vol. VIII, Parts j-j, pp 3 tables. Berlin, November 1020. 

Experiments on two Frisian ewes kept at grass during the lactation 
period lasting from the middle of Match to the middle of September. The 
animals were milked twice a day and samples of the milk were taken every 
month. The morning and evening milk was not mixed. The data obtain¬ 
ed refer to the average values of the combined morning and the evening 
milks respectively of the two sheep. By calculating the a vet age compo¬ 
sition of ewe's milk during one period of lactation and comparing the values 
obtained with the figures given by other authors, it can be seen that these 
values only vary within very narrow limits, as is shown by the follow¬ 
ing Table. 
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Average Composition of Ewe's milk during One Lactation Period 
as Estimated by Different Authors . 
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The effect of the course of the lactation period upon ewe's milk has been 
studied by several authors. The most thorough investigations have been 
made by O. L,axa (i) and F. Baintner (2). In the authors experiments 
the sheep's milk underwent considerable changes during the lactation 
period. 

The amount of dry matter perceptibly increased for the two first 
months (March and April), then remained about the same till August, 
after which it again increased. Between March and September the total 
increase was 7 %. I v axa made the same observations in the course ot 
his experiments with the Orava breed of sheep. He found the dry matter 
content of their milk to be from 14.92 % to 17.35 % in April and 24.6 % 
in October. 

In other experiments, with the Zackel breed of sheep the dry matter 
rose to 14.10 — 15-26 % in April and to 25.94 % i u October 

In Baintner's experiment with Hungarian Zackel sheep the dry 
matter content reached 13.7 % in March and 20.23 % in September. 

As regards fat, similar observations were made. 

The fat content rose for the first 2 months, remained about the same 
for 4 months and then again increased a little in the last month. 

The total increase in fat was 4.35 % (from 3 5 to 7.85 %). In Baint- 
ner’s experiments, the average fat content of sheep s milk was 2,92 % in 
April and 8.14 % in September 

Laxa found that the fat content of the milk rose during 7 months 
from 4.27-6.25 % to 9.67 % and from 4.44-5.0 % to 9.65 %. On the 
other hand the changes in the dry matter and the fat content recorded by 
G. Bir6 were less than those reported by the author, I v axa and Baintner. 


(1) Cf Burr, A. and Brrbkrich, F. W., Studien iiber Schaf-Milchwirtscbaft, 1911, 
PP- 30-35. 

(2) Ibidem p 31. {Author's note) 
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from April to August the dry matter increased from 17.57 to 20.63 and 
the fat content from 6.34 to 9.02 %. 

The casein content varied differently from the albumen and globulin 
contents, for whereas the quantity of casein remained fairly constant 
from April to August, only rising a little during the latter month, the 
changes in the albumen and globulin were greater though more irregular. 

The amount of lactose decreased 1.41 % as the lactation period ad¬ 
vanced, falling from 4.83 to 3,69 %. In Baintnkr's experiments it fell 
to 1.13 %. 

The percentage of mineral substances also underwent changes during 
the lactation period, rising to 0.72, in March and to 0.97 in September. 

An even more marked advance of the lactation peiiod was shown 
in the composition of the dry matter of the milk. The fat content of the 
dry matter increased greatly after the first month, and then remained 
about the same until the end. The amount of fat-free extract changed 
but little after the first 2 months. The lactose content of the dry matter 
however decreased peiceptibly during lactation. A slight drop was also 
noticed in the ash of the dry matter (5.55 % in March ; 4.57 % in Sep¬ 
tember). 

The crude protein of the dry matter increased slowly, but continu¬ 
ously : 24.52 % in March; 29.70 % in September. The changes which 
took place in the amount of casein in the dry matter, were similar in char¬ 
acter, although less in degree, to those observed in the fat content (24.52 % 
in March, 26.60 % in April and respectively 23.93 — 24.85 —26.91— 27.63 
— 29.70% in May, June, July, August and September). The albumen 
and globulin were found to increase more than the casein (2.62 % in March. 
6.23 % in September), while the amount of amides slowly diminished. 

On comparing the changes taking place in the milk composition du¬ 
ring the lactation period (1) it is found that they are much greater for 
sheep than for cows. 


m3 - Live Stock Industry in Fiji. — See x<> of ti\i> Renew. 

104 - The Turkey Industry in Sologne, France. - See x<> <ss of tin- Review 
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(1) See: Kellner, O , Die Ernahrum, dcr Landw . Nutzticre , (>th ICd , p, 5:8, and 
also Tancl and Zaitschtcck, m lhe Landw , Vcrwchs-Statwnen, Vol. UXX 1 V, p 233. 
Berlin iori. (Author's Xote) — See aKo: K. April 1 3, No. 301. ( Ld .) 
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PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES 
OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 


105 - A Transmissible Mosaic Disease of Lettuce in the United States, especially in 

Florida. — Jaookr, I. C , in Journal of Amcultural Re*eirch % Vol XX, No. 10, pp 7 \j- 

740, pi 1 Washington, 1>. C, hVb 1021 

In January 1920, Roman lettuce (variety Paris White Cos) in a 
field at Sanford (Florida) was noticed to be attacked by a transmissible 
mosaic disease, showing a yellowish discoloration along the smaller veins 
of the younger expanding leaves. This symptom was usually evident 
for a few days only, followed by a general yellowish appearance of the whole 
plant. All gradations of discoloration occurred, from very marked, to con¬ 
ditions hardly to be distinguished from the normal. Close examination 
usually revealed irregular blotches of a comparatively noimal green colour, 
generally located along the larger leal veins. The blotching varied from a 
few green patches barely perceptible on a yellowish leaf to numerous pro¬ 
nounced green spots giving a marked mottled appearance to occasional 
plants. The leaves of diseased plants generally seemed to be rather more 
wrinkled than those of normal plants. Where plants became diseased 
only after reaching a considerable size, the older leaves, which were fully 
expanded on the first appearance of the symptoms, frequently continued 
to appear perfectly normal, while all the younger leaves developed disease 
symptoms. At the same time the head lettuce (variety Big Boston) in 
a neighbouring field, developed a similar diseased condition. The general 
yellowish appearance of whole plants was frequently pronounced, but in 
most cases the blotching was less marked than in the Roman lettuce, 
and a decided mottled appearance was never observed. 

In general, diseased plants were stunted. In severe cases the plants 
were decidedly undersized, and occasionally the leaves formed only a 
rosette. Usually loose heads of poor quality were formed, although all 
gradations of development, including occasional heads of normal size and 
hardness occurred. Often plants that showed marked discoloration, 
mottling and stunting soon after becoming diseased, seemed partially to 
recover later and to make a more or less normal giowth with only slight 
discoloration and mottling. 
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306 - Dry Gummosis of Citrus Trees in Sicily. - Swastano, I*., in A* Stazionc 

shcrimcnlale di A^ramicoVura c Fruit troUnra , A cite ale 9 fiollettino 41, pp. s-7. Aci- 

real<\ 1941. 

The extraordinary drought which prevailed in Sicily in 1920, accen¬ 
tuated a type of gummosis which is little noticeable in normal years. This 
form of the disease has been called by the author “ gommosi secca ” (dry 
gummosis) It consists of a diseased condition appearing on the branches 
and trunks of the citrus trees, but not accompanied by any flow of gum 
irom the cortex, being thus confined to the cambium and sap-wood. The 
disease spreads chiefly along the branches and trunk in a longitudinal 
direction. The tissues, when attacked, first become dark coloured sometimes 
turning almost livid. The characteristic symptom distinguishing this form 
of the disease from ordinary gummosis is the dryness ot the affected zone. 
During the first period of the attack, the cortex remains green and intact, 
giving no hint of the existence nr spread of the disease. Soon, however, 
it begins to wither and assumes the characteristic aspect of bark infected 
by this form of gummosis, becoming dry, wrinkled and somewhat darker 
in colour. 

Dry gummosis has a greater pathological effect upon the growth of 
the diseased branch 0/ trunk than the usual moist form. The ascent of 
the sap being interrupted, the branches and twigs begin to wither in the 
region of the patch of gummosis ; the piocess fiist affecting the delicate 
growing tissue of the extiemities If the base of an otherwise healthy 
blanch is wholly surrounded by diseased tissue, the branch slowly perishes ; 
if the infected tissue only partially encirelcs it, the disease spreads from 
the infected part upwards, the branch withering during its progress, ac¬ 
cording to the severity of the attack 

Dry gummosis and moist gummosis may occur alternately in succes¬ 
sive years. 

I11 the spring of IQ21, many cases oi dry gummosis were observed in 
gardens of citrus-trees in the district of Messina, where cultivation methods 
have been radically changed for many >ears past in order to obtain, “ver- 
clelli (green lemons). The usual irrigations in these cases are suppressed 
from May to July ; this treatment, known as “ la secca, ” was followed in 
1921 by a drought that greatly increased the severity of the disease. Lib¬ 
eral irrigation subsequent to “ la secca ", which forms part of the technique 
of the cultivation of “ verdelli. ” only increased the evil by augmenting 
the water pressure in the interior of the tree. 

An examination of several citrus gardens showed that dry gummosis 
is as old a disease as ordinary gummosis, but that on account of the excep¬ 
tional drought in 1921, it had assumed a very severe form and thus at¬ 
tracted attention. 

The best means of controlling this disease is systematic pruning and 
manuring, more ploughing and less irrigation ; in short, the citrus-tree 
grower must adopt all the methods of treatment and of hygiene that have 
hitherto proved successful in the case of ordinary gummosis. 

[io«] 
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DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER DOWER PLANTS. 

107 - FlUlgi Of Macedonia. — Sydow H., in Annales Mvcolu’in, Vol. XIX, Nos. 3-4, 

pp. 2.13-251- Berlin, 1Q21. 

A list of the fungi collected by Prof. J. Bornmuller in North and 
Central Macedonia in 1917 and 1918, and determined by the author. 

As little is known about the Macedonian mycological flora in general, 
and the micromycetes in particular, most of the species mentioned may be 
regarded as new for the part of the country visited. 

The following fungi are new to science : Uromyces Hippocrcpidis 
Syd., living on Hippocrcpis ciliala ; Puccinia loliina Syd., on Lolium pc- 
renne, and Aecidium maccdonicum Syd., on Phyteuma limonifolium 

Among the other species found, special mention should be made of 
Ur. valesiacus Ed. Fisch. which had hitherto only been known in Switzer¬ 
land, but has now been observed on the same host-plant ( Vicia onobry- 
chioides ) in Macedonia, not far from the frontier of Albania. 

108 - New Studies on the Life-History of “ Malvacea Rust” {Puccinia Ma/va - 

C ear urn). — Eriksson, J., in Complex rcndns hcbdotnadnires des Stances de VAcadtmie 

dcs Sciences, i<) 2 i, 2nd Half-Year, Vol CLXITI, No 2') (Xov. 1 H t 1021), pp 025-028. 

In the present article, the author summarises the results of the re¬ 
searches he has been making for the last ten years on the life-history of 
“ Malvacea rust ” (Puccinia Malvacearum Mont). 

A). Germination of spores. — His latest studies have 
shown that this fungus has two forms of spoies which although similar 
morphologically, are very different from the biological standpoint. 

In vSweden one of these forms appeared late in the season (Sept .-Oct.) 
on young plants of the hollyhock ( Althaea rosea), sprung from seed sown 
in the summer (June), and also during the following autumn (August- 
October), on plants that had over-wintered, but only in the case of holly¬ 
hocks belonging to an infected line. To this form the author gave the 
name of “ autumn spores 

The other form appeared some years in spring and summer (May- 
June), on plants that had survived the winter ; the spores manifested them¬ 
selves generally after an interval of three or four weeks. These are the 
” summer spores ", 

The ” autumn spores ” can germinate in two ways. If they find 
themselves immersed in water, for instance at the bottom of a drop of water, 
they vsend out long filaments which are at first slender and straight, but 
afterwards become bent at the extremity. The terminal, very short seg¬ 
ments separate like conidia. If on the other hand, the spores are on the 
surface of a drop of water, or exposed to air saturated with water-vapour, 
they emit short, wide promycelia, curved like a bow and producing 
sporidia. 

The ” summer spores ”, however, always germinate in the same 
manner, and form long filaments bearing conidia, 

fIiT—108] 
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Table III — Healthy and Diseased Lines of Hollyhock grown near Stockholm from 191a to 1920. 
Bergianium=Hortus Bergianus (Botanic Garden at Bergen). 
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duction of the " summer spores ” (for instance, in 1913 and 1914). Sim¬ 
ilarly a diseased line can regain its health if the vital energy of the fun¬ 
gus becomes exhausted (as in iqicS and 1920). 

joy - On the Germination of the Zoospores of Vine “ Mildew”. Rw\z, e , and 

Vgjrgi:, G , in ( otnfrfrs r t ndus /;< hUmn ul'iu 1 <? drs scniiis Ur V Avid emit dtb Scicnci*. i<)2 1, 
7 Xi(l Half-year, Vol CI Y XXV, No 2 s (Dec 1 <f, 1 1 ), pp 1-121-142;, Paris. 102J 

The emission and germination of the summer zoospores of Plasma para 
nil cola depend upon very limited conditions of environment. 

All natural wateis ate not equally suited to these processes ; no zoo¬ 
spores are ever formed in the drainage water or the water from a certain 
well in the neighbourhood of Montpellier The anchor found no appre¬ 
ciable traces of copjier in this water, although it came from vineyards 
that had been liberally treated v\ith copper sulphate. Spring-water 
from a district of the Allier, where no vines are cultivated, proved equally 
unfavourable to the formation >1 zoos]>ores, and there were irregular 
germinations only in water distilled in glass, or in the water of the town of 
Montpellier, through coming from laud which is not under vines. 

The inhibiting properties of the watei cannot be adequately explained 
by differences in eleclric condiictibility, but they can be modified by the 
addition of small c plant it les of various substances If sulphuric acid, car¬ 
bon dioxide and even a very small amount of sulphate of copper is put 
into the water, it frequently'happens that the zoospores present will ger¬ 
minate 

On the other hand, germination takes place regularly in rain-water 
or dew, and also in twice distilled water. 

The authors used rain-water 111 their studies of the sterilising effect 
exerted bv various toxic substances on the zoospores of vine-mildew which 
weie thus as fai as possible under natural conditions. 

All the cultures weie grown in watch-glasses containing from 0.5 ce to 
1 ec of the toxic solution and kept under a bell-glass in an atmosphere 
saturated with water vapour, at hot house temperature 

Kaeh series of experiments included contiol cultures grown in water 
alone. 

The results obtained from spoies of the same age and in similar condi¬ 
tion were at first somewhat incomprehensible, germination taking place 
in concentrated toxic solutions, and failing to do s^ in weaker solutions 
The causes of these divergences appear to be * 1) the volume of the solu¬ 
tion and its smrface tension which only allowed the conidia (zoosporangia) 
to be partly immersed, or in other woids, germination depends on the solu¬ 
tion reaching the whole surface of the conidia ; 2) the number of spores 
in each cultute. 

There is no doubt, that the great variations observed in the toxicity 
of the same substance are due to similar differences in the composition of 
the solutions and to the method of sowing the spores 

It was found from the experiments (over boo in number) that germina¬ 
tion was arrested bv a 1 solution of sulphuric acid in rain-water and 

5000 
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by copper sulphate solutions varying from to — - , which 

* 300000 400000 

correspond on an average to 1 of metallic copper ; a saturated 

1 000 000 

solution of sulphate of lime does not prevent germination, and carbonate 

of sodium is only active in solutions of - — 1 

8000 7000 

In the case of sodium and calcium certain precautions have to be 
taken. Cultures kept under a moist bell-jar without any carbon ^dioxide 

remain sterile up to 1 — 1 in the case of the calcium solution, 

70 000 80 000 

and up to 1 — in that of the sodium. 

20 000 

In ordinary air however the calcium and sodium solutions quickly 
lose their toxic power through the action of the carbon dioxide ; this in the 
case of the former is shown after less than an hour’s exposure, the surface 
of the calcium being covered with erystals of calcium carbonate. * 

If a 6 % lime mixture is sprayed on the leaves of a vine-stock kept for 
one night under a moist bell-jar there is no reaction to phtalein next 
day. A similar stock treated with the same lime solution immediately 
turns a brilliant red in the presence of the reagent ; but loses its co¬ 
lour by the following day if the night is damp, though the litmus paper reas¬ 
sumes a slight bluish tint, but as it changes with Ph. 7.07, this may indi¬ 
cate the end of acidity quite as well as the beginning of alkalinity. 

Only a very short time, occasionally even less than a night, is necessary 
to neutralise perceptibly the lime in cupric mixtures. This explains their 
failure, if lime is the only active principle. 

It is agieed that atmosj^heric precipitations can only dissolve extremely 
small quantities of copper which are quite insufficient to hinder the ger¬ 
mination of the spores of Pl. viticola. 

If however dew taken from the surface of leaves that have been spray¬ 
ed with a slightly alkaline cupric mixture is examined, very large quan¬ 
tities of copper, equivalent to 1 - or 1 of copper sulphate, will 

10000 7000 

be found present in the clear portion. Rain water, which washes the 
leaves as it falls, contains according to the rapidity of its descent from 

to - parts of copper sulphate. 

50000 10000 

In such water, no germination takes place, uot only immediately 
after the application of the cupric mixture, but even when 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 
11, 14, 15, t 6, 20 days have elapsed, and after successive precipitations 
of 19 rnm., 4.53 mm., 1.0 mm., 0.5 mm (dew), 19 mm., 1.11 mm. 2.0 mm., 
0.4 mm. (dew), 41 mm., 4.92 mm., 8 mm,, 1.8 mm., 0.2 mm (dew). This 
further shows how well cupric-calcic sprays adhere to the leaves. It 
required torrential rains of 41.4 mm. and 92.8 mm. to remove the 
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greater part of tlie copper, and the small quantity left was sufficient to 
rendeT the dew sterile. 

To sum up: calcium is too soon affected by the carbon dioxide of the 
air (with the formation of calcium carbonate), to be practically effective. 
Cupro-calcic mixtures resist for a prolonged period the action of rain and 
dew, but enough copper is in most cases washed off to make the water 
an unsuitable medium for the germination of the zoospores of the 
“ mildew ”. 

no - Kanota Oat Var. Resistant to Rust and Smut in Kansas, U. S. Sec xo 35 

of this Review. 

in - “Formosa*\ Spanish Vine not Attacked by u Mildew” in Italy. - - Mancini, c , 

m (itnrnale vimcolo ikdi‘ino y Year XI,VIT, Xo 40, p j8K. Casale-Monfcrrato, Decem¬ 
ber 1, I { )2 t . 

At Ceccano in the Province of Rome, the Spanish vine " Formosa ”, 
which bears excellent table-grapes, proved so resistant to mildew in 1921, 
a year when this disease was exceptionally severe, that it may almost 
be regarded as immune. In fact where it has been left untreated, as a 
control among a number oi other varieties, the Foimosa has not been 
touched by “ mildew ” and lias remained green and luxuriant. 

112 - Coppar, the Active Principle in Sprays. —-Eonzks-diuvn, in Le Pm rds a wale 

ct Vilicolc , Year XXXVIIF, Xo ^2, pp. (.11-612. Montpellier, December 2*>, iy2i 

Viixediku believed that his laboratory experiments with basic copper 
mixtures furnished sufficient proof of the non-toxic action of the copper, 
and therefore concluded that the anticrvptogamic effect of these compounds 
must be due solely to the basic character of the medium. 

He therefore advised that the usual mixtures should lie replaced by 
a compound containing a large amount of lime, and hence very basic, 
in which the secondary part oi fixative on the vine shoots should not be 
sulphate of copper, an expensive foreign product, but sulphate of aluminium 
which can easily be supplied at lower cost by French industry. 

Vieeedieu now inlly recognises the complete failure of his formula 
which was tested by experiments carried out in vineyards in various dis¬ 
tricts of France, but in his recent communication to the Aeademie des 
Sciences he is still of opinion that the efficacy of alkaline cupric mixtures 
in the control of “ mildew ” is to be attributed to their basic character, 
and not to the action of the copi>er compounds. 

The author considered that the toxic effect of the copper in these 
sprays was clearly demonstrated by Manckatt’s comparative experiments 
with alkaline Bordeaux mixture and Vij,i,kdiku\s mixture. From these 
trials made in the open vineyard, Manckau draws the following conclusions. 
“ Although the i()2T outbreak of “ mildew ” was not severe, Viixkdieu's 
mixture proved of little use but the application of Bordeaux mixture kept 
the leaves healthy and insured a vigorous growth. ” 

A convincing proof was obtained in the course of these experiments by 
adding ioo gm. of copper sulphate to a Vijj,kdieu mixture containing 5 
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kg. of lime, for the anticryptogamic action of the compound was found to 
persist throughout the whole vegetative period. 

It is necessary, in order to realise the full significance of this experiment, 
to explain that the addition of so small a proportion of copper sulphate in 
no way altered the basic character of the mixture. 

In fact, a little of the excess lime went to form a sulphate, thus setting 
free an equivalent amount of copper hydrate of the same basicity, and yet 
although the caustic proj>erty of the mixture was lessened, since copper 
hydrate is much less soluble than lime, it was still efficacious against 
“ mildew. ” 

Thus, by the addition of a little copper sulphate, which was not suffi¬ 
cient to alter the basic character of the mixture, the vanished anticrypto¬ 
gamic action re-appeared ; is it due to the basic function that has not 
been changed, or to the copper ? The author tliiuks there remains no 
shadow of doubt that copper compounds actually possess the efficacy 
against “ mildew ” that has been attributed to them as a result of long prac¬ 
tical experience. 

ir3 - Experiments in the Use of Salts of Mercury in the Anticryptogamic Treatment 

Of Seeds. — <»vbit, W, in. /tilschutt tut an iwrmlU ( hemic , Yc«u XXXIV, No t)\ 

PI> SS/ IvCipzjg, Novunbei js, 

In the anticryptogamic treatment of seeds, use lias hitherto been made 
either of the mineral salts of mercuiy (usually corrosive sublimate), or 
of complex organic meicurial compounds. Wheieas in the presence ol 
sodium or of ammonium sulphide, the niiiiei.il salts libeiate mercury, the 
complex organic mercurial compounds are not acted upon at all, or else 
only to a very slight extent by these two salts, they also differ irom bi¬ 
chloride of mercury in giving no precipitate with albuminoids so that they 
have no corrosive effect upon the seed, nor do tlie\ hinder its growth, 
while according to some accounts, they seem to have a good effect upon 
the yield. 

The simplest organic compound of mercury is the cyanide ; it is more 
efficacious in conferring immunity than the more complex compounds. 
By its use, the development of Helnnnthospar turn yaminenm (i) can be 
prevented, a result never attained with the sublimate. The mineral 
salts of mercury, especially the sublimate, weie introduced into practical 
agriculture by Hii/tner in 1906, and used combined with copper sulphate 
under the name of '* fusariol ” for the treatment of seeds. Hii/tnek and 
his feUow-workers also tried to use various other mineral preparations of 
mercury. The employment of complex mercuric salts is of more recent 
date ; they w r eie first introduced in 1913 by Riciirm, while Remy adopted 
chlorophenolate of mercury for cereals attacked by Fui>arium spp ; this 
compound is the essential ingredient in “ Uspulun. ' Another complex 
organic mercurial salt, cyanomercuricresolate of sodium, is present in 
" germisan ”, a very active but slightly poisonous anticryptogamic 

(1) See R Dec 1021 No r2y5. (/ cl ) 
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remedy; another substance employed in treating seeds is called “ fusafine 
It contains 20 % of corrosive sublimate, kitchen salt, sodium sulphate, 
and an azoic colouring matter. 

114 - Aspergillus varlans, a Mucedinea Parasitic on Maize, in Italy. — diseased 

Cifekri, K., in Rixnstci di Putolo^ia vc< ctnh\ Year XI, Xos. 7-8, pp. 80-93. I’a via, 0F VARIOU* 

October 29, 1021 . crops 

The author records the clearly parasitic behaviour of Aspergillus va- 
riuns Wehm — hitherto only known as a saprophyte — which was found 
frequently, in 1921, on the caryopsids of maize at Petriolo (Piov. ot Ma- 
cerata). All or nearly all the infected ears came from plants cultivated on 
the low-lying, damp, foggy fields situated along the course of the Cremona, 
where owing to the situation of the cultivated slopes and the thick shade 
made by the willows and poplars growing in abundance on the banks of 
the stream, there is very little sunshine. 

The maize-plants were poorly developed, having small impeifect 
heads that ripened late and remained always damp even when ripe. The 
fungus confined its attacks almost exclusively to the seeds at the top of 
the cob which as l>eing the least protected by the bracts are the most 
exposed to parasitic attack. These caryopses are always attacked in the 
part that is free from the rachis, they are much smaller and softer than 
the others, become discoloured, and ripen later than the healthy cary¬ 
opses on the same head. The seeds of plants grown in dry high places 
were never infected by Aspergillus varians unless other causes, such as 
cracks exposing the starchy contents, facilitated its attack. 

Another Mucedinea, Ccphalosporium Acremonium Corda, has been 
found parasitic on A . varians. 

115 - Macrophoma flaccid a, a Deuteromycete Causing Deterioration in Dried 
Grapes in the Marches, Italy. —- Cifhrri, in Rirtstn di Ampdo^mfia, Year 11, 

No. ii, pj> Hij-jMi. ItfC#hom. November 1. 1 <>21. 

In the Province of Macerata, and in nearly all the Marches, it is the 
custom to keep fresh grapes for domestic consumption. The ripe grapes 
used for the purpose are gathered at the time of the vintage and the bunches 
are hung on reeds suspended from the ceiling of a cool, well-ventilated 
room, a cellar on the ground-floor being generally chosen. The grapes thus 
treated keep well until after New Year's Day. Those chosen for keeping 
are always white, such as " Verdiccliio, ” although occasionally French 
Muscat and “ Zibibbo " are used. Under normal conditions, grapes kept 
in this way shrivel and assume a colour varying from amber to brownish 
yellow, having in short all the characters of dried grapes. 

In 1921, the berries taken from a considerable quantity of dried 
" Verdicchio were of a violet brown colour, shrunken and soft ; their 
surfaces were coveted with small blackish pustules with a white spot in 
the centre emerging from a brownish-yellow patch of limited extent. 

Microscopic examination revealed the presence of fungus fructifica¬ 
tions (pycnidia and spermogonia) belonging to the agent of the alteration 
identified as Macrophoma flaccida (Viala and Ravaz) Cav., a deuteromycete 
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hitherto found only on grapes left hanging on the vines after the vintage, 
and hence regarded as of little practical importance. 

On all the bunches in the vineyard where the grapes had been gather¬ 
ed, dark-red berries had often been observed which were probably attacked 
by the form of “ mildew " known as “ brown rot. ” Two different kinds 
of mycelium were, however, found on the grapes examined, one of which 
the author attributes to a “ mildew, ” and the other to Macrofihoma 
flaccida. 

A careful inspection of the “ Verdicchio ” grapes at the place where 
they were dried showed that nearly all the berries of the suspended 
bunches were infected. The distribution of the diseased grapes in each 
bunch appears to be due to chance ; the rest of the berries were pale-green, * 
or golden-yellow, and therefore obviously free from “brown-rot. ’ 

As regards the deterioration from the agricultural standpoint, little 
serious damage is to be feared from the deuteromycete which behaves 
as a saprophyte. It is however self-evident that for grapes to keep well, 
the}^ must be immune from all disease, and in the case in question, from 
“ mildew Therefore the control of Macvoph. flaccida resolves itself 
into the control of the “ mildew 

n 6 - On the Cankerous Tumours of Diplodina Castaneae Observed on the 
Chestnut-Tree in France. — Dhfrknoy, J., in ('ontplcs rcndus hchdomttdaires dii la 
Socttte de Biologic, Vol J,XXXV, Xo. 36, pp ius<)-io6j, 3, figs. Paris, 

Wheii a plant is attacked by a parasite, the manner, degree and re¬ 
sults of its reaction depend essentially upon the time that the pathoge¬ 
netic agent and its host are able to co-exist. 

This fact is clearly shown in the case of chestnut trees attacked by 
Diplodina Castaneae (“ Javart”). The parasite kills the cambium cells, 
causes hypertrophy and hyperplasia in the active cambium some little 
distance off, and induces many thyloses in the vessels of the deep-seated 
wood. , 

If the victims are young chestnut poles, necrosis invades the cambium 
of the wound-callus forming round the first .seat of infection, the disease 
spreads faster than the callus grows, and death rapidly ensues owing to 
the destruction of the ling of cambium. 

On a tree trunk cicatrisation proceeds more qttickly than the destruct¬ 
ion of the cambium, leading to the formation of great pads of tissue formed 
of overlapping scales. All that is required for the continued growth of 
the canker is that a certain number of the cambium cells should be pro¬ 
tected by the suberised layers continually being lormed in the phelloderm. 
This very sinuous barrier describes curves around the peri cycle fibres which 
become delignified, while the more or less swollen membranes in the neigh¬ 
bouring parenchyma fix the lignin. 

117 - A Wide-Spread Attack of Rhytisma acerinum Observed on the Leaves 
of the Common Maple, in the Marches, Italy. — cifrrri, r., in Rivistu di Patologi a 
vc'ctalc, Year XT, Xos. 7*8, pp. y *-y>. Pavia, October 2y, 

It lias been noticed of late years, in the Province of Maceiata, that the 
leaves of the Common Maple (Acer campcstre) — grown in royvs in the 
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fields to serve as supports for vines — fall prematurely, a few being shed 
at first, and a larger quantity a little later. Further a certain number 
of maple-trees wither and finally die. Much injury is thereby,, caused 
to the vines, as the soil is disturbed by the up rooting of the dead tree 
and the planting of a new one. The maples that survive become com¬ 
pletely defoliated. The leaves, although not of much value are still useful 
to the agriculturist especially in seasons when forage is scanty and they are 
the sole product of these trees. 

As a result of a visit to one of the places where the disease was most 
prevalent, viz. the low-lying, damp, foggy ground along the bank of the 
Cremona, it was found, that the leaves of A . campestre were attacked by 
the p3 r cnidial form (Melasmia acerinaTJtv.) of Rhytisma acerinum (Pers.) Fr. 

The disease caused by this fungus known as “ Croste nere delle foglie 
deiracero, ” which is usually of little or no importance in Italy, had broken 
out in the form of an actual epidemic in the district visited. 

The severity and wide-spread character of the attack was not only 
due to the fact that the fallen leaves were not collected and burnt — the 
only way of destroying the fungus, for anticrypt ogamic mixtures have no 
effect upon it — but also to the continual damp of the environment. 

In the same zone were observed, Rhyt. punciatum (Pers.) Fr., also 
on the maple, but more rarely, and Rhyl, salicinum (Pers) Fr., under its 
pycnidial form ( Mel salicina Tut.) on the leaves of Salix vintinalis. Willows 
growing in dry places were not attacked by the last fungus. 

118 — Cenangfum peniphilum n. sp. Disco mycete Injurious io Pin us pow* 

derosa and P. contorts, in the States of Idaho, Washington and Montana. — 

Weir, J. R., in Phytopathology , Vol. XI, No 7, Pl>. iig 4 * 2, pi. i Lancaster, 

I*a., i<)2i. 

A new species of Disco mycete designated by the name of Ccnangtnm 
piniphilum was first collected at lionlder (Montana) on Pinus contorta 
on June 8 , 1915. Since then it has been found in abundance in the lake 
region of northern Idaho, where it attacks P. penderosa and P. contorta 
This type has been collected on a 15-year old tree of P. contorta at 
Priest River (Idaho) in the Kaniksu National Forest on May 12, 1920. 
The species is common throughout northern Idaho, eastern Washington 
and western Montana. 

This fungus, which is of considerable forcstal importance, attacks 
P . ponderosa and P. contorta between the ages of 5 to 25 years or more. 
Infection usually occurs at the nodes, less frequently on the internodes, 
but may eventually spread throughout the entire length of the stem. The 
mycelium penetrates the cortex, phloem and wood and causes canker. 
The cambium is killed, preventing any further growth in the thickness at 
the point of infection, and with each year’s increment the outline of the 
tree in cross section becomes more irregular. The penetration of the my¬ 
celium into the cortex, phloem and wood causes the exudation of large quan¬ 
tities of resin on the surface of the canker which runs down the bark 
Very conspicuously. The dark brerwn much-bianched mycelium follows 

[m~us] 
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chiefly the medullary rays in the wood and gives it a greyish or bluish* 
black colour which resembles Ceratostomella pilifera (Fr.) Wint. This 
colour may extend to v arying depths or entirely through the trees in the 
case of two oppositely arranged cankers. The colour which always indi¬ 
cates the presence of mycelium may extend from one canker to another up 
and down the tree and is very conspicuous in longitudinal section. Brown¬ 
ish-black deposits in the various cells especially in the resin channels and 
medullary rays intensif}^ the colour. The mycelium develops both in 
the cells and in the intercellular spaces. The apothecia are formed on 
the dead bark of the canker and vary in size according to the age of infection. 
The fact that infection usually occurs at the branch whorls, indicates a 
natural weakness at this point, and should not be attributed to wounds. 
Wounds caused by various agents are however a source of infection, and 
this has been demonstrated by experiments. The transfer of spores to 
incisions in the bark of young trees has always given rise to infections. When 
these occur at the base of the branches, they spread to the main trunk, 
frequently involving the entire circumference at this point. The number 
of cankers on a single tree is in some cases limited only by the number 
of whorls. A 15-year old tree may have as much as ten or more separate 
and distinct cankers. All these cankers may be united internally by 
discolouied wood. A thin ridge of tissie winding from one canker to an¬ 
other may be the only part which remains intact. 

Although the fungus grows readily in artificial media, it has not yet 
been induced to form apothecia. The mycelium on artificial media breaks 
up into conidia, a condition not observed in nature. 

Thz fungus thrives best in dense, moist stands. 

119 - The White Pine Blister Rust ( Cronartium rib/cola) found in Pennsylva¬ 
nia (x). — Weekly News Lefhr, Vol IX, No. 15, p. ,j. Washington, Nov 

For the first time since the white pine blister rust aecidial form Pe¬ 
ri dermium Strobi Kleb. was discovered in America, currant and goose¬ 
berry bushes were found to be attacked in Pennsylvania (Wayne Co.) 
in the autumn of 1921. 

Although some blister rust has been noticed on pines in Pennsylvania 
these plants had been brought from Europe in diseased condition and 
were destroyed immediately. 

120 - Trametes Pint in Old Stands in the Joux Valley, Switzerland. — 

rnxiCHODV, A , in journal lorcstier smssc, Year I,XXIT, No 12, pp. 223-226, Berne, 
Dee. 1912 

Trametes Pint is a much less well-known parasite of pine-trees than 
Tr. radiciperda (== Fomes annosus ), for it occurs more rarely and as it 
were accidentally, whereas Tr. radiciperda is nearly always present in plant¬ 
ations whether on the plain or the mountain especially where the soil 
is heavy. This fungus attacks by preference young stands, whereas the 
41 red rot ” {Tr. Pint) is a disease of adult trees. Infection takes place 


(1) See H Nov. iy.i, No 1193 (/■</.) 
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through wounds in the tmnk and especially through broken branches. Quite 
young trees are protected by a copious flow.ot resin, but this becomes 
less as the pine grows older, so that the fungus mycelium is able to pene¬ 
trate into the interior of the trunk. 

Tr. Pint develops chiefly in the central portion of the trunk and des¬ 
troys the wood that has reached a certain age and is no longer full of resin. 
The disease which usually starts from a rotten branch advances both cen- 
trifugally (from the centre to the periphery) stopping when it reaches the 
young layers of wood which are still impregnated with resin, and ascending 
and descending vertically. Thus the middle of the trunk is the part chiefly 
attacked. It frequently happens, that a tree is quite sound at the level 
at which it is felled and also at the top, while the intermediate portion 
is so much decayed that nothing remains hnt the bark and a thin layer 
formed of some ot the annual rings which insure the circulation of the sap. 

As a rule, the presence of the disease is revealed by the appearance 
of the fungus fructifications in the form of largish brown brackets develop¬ 
ing along the trunk usually at the place formerly occupied by a broken 
branch through wliich the disease had gained entrance. These brackets 
only appear when the malady is already far advanced. 

Sometimes -in place of the bracket, yellowish-brown crusts form that 
seem to creep up the lower surface of certain withered branches and thus 
betray the presence of the disease, being easily visible in a good light from 
the foot of the tree. It appears that the bracket and the crust never 
occur together, one or other form being assumed by the fructification. 

In the forests of the Risoud mountains as in many old stands of the 
Joux valley, where Tr. Pint is relatively common, the spreading bracket 
form seems to be unknown and the fungus appears to manifest itself solely 
by the formation of crusts that sometimes cover a large part of the lower 
surface of the branches and attain considerable thickness. The bracket 
form of fructification only occurs under the axils of certain branches or in 
the place of branches that have disappeared, but the fructifications remain 
small and project little from the surface, being more like triangular or 
heart-shaped crusts slightly thickened and arranged on the trunk in the 
order of the fallen branches. 

The relatively serious injury to the forest of the Joux valley caused 
by Tr. Pint is due to the great age of the trees forming many of the stands. 
Most of the large forests of the valley are composed of trees between 300 
and 400 years of age, while in the other woods of the district individuals 
from 200 to 300 years old are still common. Apart from the great age of 
the trees and their consequently diminished powers of resistance due to 
reduced resin production, it is easy to understand that a disease which has 
been developing in a trunk for 1, 2 or even 3 centuries must necessarily 
have caused advanced decay in the tissues of its host. In crossing 
the Risoud valley a tree trunk may often be seen almost entirely reduced 
to a powdery mass not unlike tobacco in appearance. Hence the term 
" snuff box " or “ tobacco plant, ” applied by the foresters and timber* 
merchants of the district to trees that have been severely affected by the 
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disease, and owing to the state to which they have been reduced by thfc 
prolonged attack of the fungus, are judged on felling to be useless and too 
decayed even for fire-wood. 

121 — Phomopsis Pseudotsugae, Deuteromycete Parasite of Larix lepto - 

iep/s and Tsuga Alberti ana 9 in Scotland (r). - rranwiion* of the Royal 

Scottish IrbortcuUitral Soci(t\,Vol XXXV, IM. x, pp 7 V 7 \ Edinburgh, Sept. 1921. 

In the autumn of 1920, symptoms of a disease on stems of the Japanese 
larch (Larix Icptolepis) were noted in Bowmont Forest, (near Kelso). 
At that time it did not seem to be of a .serious nature. The fungus 
appears to be identical with Phomopsis Pseudotsugae. 

As a result of the examination of the specimen from Bowmont Forest 
Dr. M. Wilson has stated that the Japanese larch is without doubt attacked 
by this fungus, the first record of Photn Psendotsugac on L. leptolcpis. 

During May 1921, the fungus was found on the dead leading shoots 
of young trees of Tsuga Alhrrtuma in Fifeshire. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

122 - On the Subject Of Myrmecophily. — l)i Wij ni MAN, E , 111 ( omf>tu> n ndu s hebdoma - 
duns de la S acute di Kioto'tc, Vol LNXXV, No pp 8/pS7<>- Paris, Novem- 
bei 12, 1 r 

On several occasions, the author lias asserted that myrmecophily 
exists among plants, and has drawn attention to the fact that tliis associa¬ 
tion is rarely a case of true symbiosis, but lather one of parasitism. 
This parasitism would often seem indeed to be of an accidental charac¬ 
ter, for it is not alwa}s indissolubly connected with a specific type. 

A certain number of biologists regard myrmecophily as a means of 
defence for plants, but many naturalists ridicule this statement, and, 
although they may not be right in every case, it must be recognised that 
ants are frequently no protection to their host 

J. Massart, who regards the plants and ants association ns a means 
of protection, classes myrmccopliilous plants in 4 groups : 

plants vdth nectaiies Kx : Vicui 

» » dwelling place 6 * for ants Ex : Mi com a 

» » dwelling-places and nectar Ex : Balschm 

» « nectar and albuminoid substances E\ : ( tctopia , Acacia. 

The author does not however think that these cases arc exhaustive 
foi he has frequently seen ants installed on a plant without any special 
attraction such as the presence of cavities, or nectaries. 

Tn the Congo, plants are to be found bearing on their aerial parts 
small ant-nests which have no connection with the ground. These 
plants do not appear to benefit is any way from the presence of the ants, 
which cause them to be infested by coccids The ants, which in most 

(x) Sec also H Jan No no, an<l A' Maxell joji, No nv (td ) 
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cases are certainly responsible for the arrival of the coccids, construct 
around them kinds of nests made of plant debris bound together by a 
cement. Within these dwellings the coccids find shelter and obtain 
food from the tissues of the plant, while their secretions serve to nourish 
the ants. The association (“ plants and ants * ) in this case is reduced 
to a species of indirect parasitism. 

The author recently 7 observed similar aerial ant-nests on the branches 
of the TiUiacea, Grewia sabargentea n. sp. This plant cannot properly 
be classified in one of the groups proposed by Massart, for though its 
jietals are provided with nectiferous glands, they do not seem specially 
to attract the ants. 

The plants of Gr. subargentea on which the ant-nests were discovered 
came from Avakubi and Beni, where they were collected by D r J. Be- 
ouaert; they formed liane like shrubs growing on the banks of streams. 
The ant-nests were localised on the stems, especially in the axils of the 
leaves, round the peduncles, and petioles, and very often in the inflores¬ 
cences around the points of their ramification. 

Myrmocophily seems to be accidental in the case of this Grewia, 
for specimens of the same type of plant but coming from other places 
between Masisi and Walikale, Nala, where they 7 were gathered in the 
forest, were free from these aerial ant-nests. 

This would seem to support the theoiy of Buscaeioni and Huber 
who believe that mynnecophilous plants grow on land subject to flood¬ 
ing where the ants, as they cannot build an ant-hill on the ground, seek 
a refuge out of reach of the water. 

The author states again that he considers myrmecophily to be a 
very common phenomenon among plants, but not to be explained by 
any single theory. 

Most plants could become the supports of ant-nests, and be ranked 
among the ant-loving species. These nests are, as has already been 
said, stables in which the ants keep coccids, in order indirectly to obtain 
part of their food at the expense of their host. In the opinion of the 
author myrmecophily would appear to be an association which is often 
accidental, and very one-sided in its advantages for it always ends in 
doing injury to the plant. 

123 - The Effect of Phylloxera on the Quality of Grapes. — sauxino, r a., in Rmsta 

dt Ampclo *raHa , Year II, No 11, pp. 160-1 7", J y eghorn, November 1, 1921. 

In the district of San Gervasio, in the Commune of Neive, Province 
of Cuneo, a vineyard attacked by phylloxera has for two years been treat¬ 
ed with carbon disulphide in the hope of enabling as many vines 
as possible to bear grapes. Year after y r ear, the weakest vines, which 
already produce but little fruit, continue to wither and are uprooted 
before they die. 

The following results were obtained from the analysis of two samples 
of grapes gathered on September 25, IQ2I, the one being taken from a 
luxuriant productive Barbera vine, and the other from a plant of the same 

[iss-its] 
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variety, but evidently suffering from phylloxera, as was shown by its 
weakly appearance and poor yield. 

Composition of the Must from Barbara Grapes. 


Not attacked Suffering from 

by phylloxera phylloxera 

Sugar. gm. 226 % 0 gin. 215 %o 

Tartaric acid . » 12.5 %o » 12.3 %o 

Colour.very bright red less intense red 


If the season had been less favourable to the ripening of the grapes, 
the author believes that the differences would have been greater, as they 
were in vineyards attacked by phylloxera which had not been treated 
with carbon disulphide. 

The author states that lie had heard it said for many years that 
phylloxera is a cause of deterioration in wines. He obtained a confirma¬ 
tion of this theory in August 1921, when he examined a sample of choice 
wine made from the grapes of Sauviguon and Semilion. This wine, which 
came from a vineyatd where the phylloxera had taken such I10M that all 
the vines have now been uprooted, had become a totally inferior 
product. 

Whenever it is necessary for special reasons to preserve a phylloxera 
infested vineyard, in order not to lose the large returns it brings in, it 
must be treated (as is done in Champagne) with carbon disulphide and 
manured with chemical fertilisers. The former lessens the injury wrought 
by the insect; while the latter stimulate the vine and increase its produc¬ 
tivity. 

124 - Wood of Pterocarpus Resistant to White Ant. - See No *> j ot thi- Riulw 

125 - Drosophila rubrostriata and Phora Chlorogastra , Diptera Re¬ 
corded as Parasites of the White Cabbage Butterfly ( Pieris brassicae), in 
France. — BoXN\mottr, S , m Built hn dc la boonlc t nUmolo^iqut de l ranu % No 15, 
pp. 217-219 Pans, 1921 

During the summer of 1921 a small field of cabbages at Saint-Genis- 
Laval, in the neighbourhood of Lyons, was destroyed by a large num¬ 
ber of the caterpillars of the White Cabbage Butteiftv ( Ptens brassicae ). 

From these caterpillars were reared numerous specimens of A pan- 
teles glomcratus, and of the tachinid Compsilura concinnata, as well as 
a fair number of small Diptera. Among the latter Viij.enextvk recognised 
Drosophila rubrostriata Beck, and one individual of Phora chlorogastra 
Beck. 

D. rubrostriata was first recorded in the Canaries, and was carried 
to the Pasteur Institute by bananas imported from those islands to serve 
as food for the monkeys kept at the Institute. It is also found in trop¬ 
ical Africa. 

The representatives of the family Drosophila live on decomposing 
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organic matter of either animal or plant origin. Their parasitism on 
the caterpillars had not before been recorded. The observations so far 
made seem to show that D. rubrostriata is able, no doubt by simply de¬ 
positing its eggs, to bring about the decomposition and liquefaction of 
the Cabbage Butterfly caterpillar, while on the otheT hand C. concinnata 
causes it to dry up. 

Ph. chlorogaslra is a rare southern species reported from Ragusa ; 
it appears to have become acclimatised like D. rubrostriata in the Lyons 
district. The fact that these two Diptera are parasites of P. brassicae 
was however hitherto quite unknown. 

126 - The Introduction into France of Aphelinus ma/t\ the American Parasite of 
the Woolly Aphis of the Apple-Tree (Eriosoma lanigera ) (1). — Marchal, p , 

in Comptes rendtts dts stance* de VAcademic d' Agriculture de France, vol. VII, No. 28, 
pp. 619-623. Pari 4 -, 1021. 

On June 4, 1920, the author received from the Head of the Bureau 
of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
some branches of apple-tree covered with the parasite Eriosoma lanigera 
Haustn. (woolly aphis). All the aphids were attacked by a small Chal- 
cidid Hymenopteron of American origin — Aphelinus mali Hald., which 
in its larval stage, is an internal parasite of the Aphis. Some deformed 
elm shoots in the. shape of rosettes, containing individuals of E. lanigera 
that had been killed by the above-mentioned Hymenopteron, were for¬ 
warded at the same time. 

Between June 10 and 19, this material furnished rather over 100 
adult specimens which formed the first generation ot A. mali reared in 
France. Most of them were collected in muslin bags, and distributed 
among the apple-trees in pots infected by E. lanigera at the National 
Agricultural Institute in Paris. 

The second generation of the Hymenopteron, which was necessarily 
limited owing to the conditions of captivity in a confined space, began 
to appear on July 1, and continued hatching out until July 28. From 
this date, the rearing of the insects in Paris was gradually given up and 
the adults of A. mali that had been obtained were despatched in tubes 
and in muslin bags to three different centres, Antony (Seine), Montargis 
(Loiret) and Rouen. 

By the end of September, five generations composed of thousands 
of individuals had succeeded one another at the breeding-stations, so that 
the number of centres could be increased in view of the multiplication 
of the species. Colonies weie made at different points in the vicinity 
of Paris, and consignments forwarded to the Entomological Stations of 
Bordeaux and of Saint-Genis-Laval near Lyons. A, mali , in the larval 
or nymphoid stage passed the winter in the open, under the best condi¬ 
tions, in individuals of E . lanigera which succumbed to its attacks and 


(1) Sec also K . June 1921, No. 692. (£<*•) 
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were recognised by their black colour. The eggs of the Chalcid began 
to hatch out at the end of March 1921. 

As a precaution and in order to avoid any risk of destruction, 
the hymenoptera had generally been reared in 1920 within sheltering 
muslin bags. 

In 1921, these bags were only used in the formation of new centres, 
the author himself adopting dispersal cages. Two such cages were made 
at Antony on his own estate, one of them covered a plantation containing 
20 young apple-trees (Paradis) which had been intentionally placed very 
close together. They were infected with E. lanigera in the spring, and 
later furnished with a liberal supply of A. mali . The other cage was 
attached to a large espalier apple-tree infested with E. lanigera on which 
A. mali had begun to breed either in muslin bags or unprotected during 
the preceding year. 

The cages are covered with a gauze coarse enough to allow the 
escape of the insects that had hatched on the boughs, but sufficiently 
fine to protect them against E. lanigera , and also A. mali during their 
larval and nymphoid stages. 

Simple gauze bags used on a smaller scale proved of great value in 
establishing breeding centres. 

By this means the author obtained from the time the 2nd generation 
were hatched in the spring, hundreds of thousands of A. mali which dis¬ 
persed themselves throughout the garden and extended their boundaries, 
generation after generation, to such an extent that at the present time 
the estates adjoining the author's property are full of these Hymenop¬ 
tera. They have been found breeding in places away from the main 
roads and tree screens within radii of 300 to 400 metres around the 
original centre of dispersal. A large cage 4 m. in height has been placed 
over two young apple-trees growing in the open near Bourg-la-Reine, 
where the progress of dispersal can also be well studied. Other similar 
cages have been set up in different places, notably at Montargis and Rouen. 

Finally, owing to the large supply of material obtained in 1921, it 
has become possible to send boughs attacked by woolly aphids and in¬ 
fested with the parasite to many Stations : Orleans, Nantes, Angers,* Ren¬ 
nes, Alen^on, Noyon, Pont-de-rArche, Havre, Toulouse and also to many 
communes in the neighbourhood of Paris (Chatenay, Plessis-Fiquet,Fon- 
tenay-aux-Roses, Versailles, Bretigny, Villejuif, Saint-Maur, Maison- 
Iyafitte, Fiv^ 7 and Montmorency). It is almost certain, that the latter 
colonies will not all survive, but experiments made at Antony and Bourg- 
la-Reine have proved the possibility of breeding and dispersing A. mali, 
and it nows appears, that its acclimatisation throughout, France and in 
the various countries of Kurope is but a question of time. 

As regards the practical effects of its acclimatisation all that can be 
said for the present is, that the useful part played by A. mali is clearly 
demonstrated by the enormous number of woolly aphids destroyed by 
it (as is shown by their black colour) which in summer cover the apple- 
branches in a well-established centre such as that of Antony. 

[its] 
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As long as the buds of the apple-tree are growing rapidly, the woolly 
aphis multiplies faster than A. mali, brlt when the growth of the tree 
stops in the summer, E. lanigera increases more slowly. A. mali then 
contributes greatly to hasten its decline, supplementing the effoits of 
the native predatory insects whose efficacy varies according to the year 
and the place. 

The author mentions facts, which he has himself observed, connected 
with the life-history of the Ilyinenopteron. 


127-Economy in Hydrocyanic Fumigation. - Schierholz, e., in Ot^urmch^chc 

Chemiker-Zeitun':, Year XXIV, No 22, p 16(1. Vienna, November 15, mzi. 

When hydrocyanic fumigation is carried out at low temperatures, 
only from 80-84 % of the hydrocyanic acid is liberated in 3 or 4 hours, 
the rest, 16-20 %, remaining in solution. Thus, in a warehouse (mill), 
of which the cubic content is 33 000 m 3 , in order to obtain a concentra¬ 
tion of I % in volume of hjxlrocyanic acid, 330 m 3 would be needed, 
and calculating the amount remaining in solution, 200 kg. of cyanide of 
sodium, or 270 kg. of cyanide of potassium, would be required; this means 
800 gm. oi the latter salt per 100 m 3 of empty space. The present prices 
of cyanides make it worth while trying to find some way of reducing the 
amount used. It must be remembered in this connection, that the 
toxic action of hydrocyanic acid, like that of carbon monoxide, is due 
to its asphyxiating property, and that the chief antidotes are oxygen 
and permanganate. For this reason, an attempt was made to decrease 
the oxygen content of the air, either by using a solution of pyrogallic acid, 
or by burning vegetable charcoal. In this way, it has been found possi¬ 
ble to reduce the oxygen ol the air by 15-20 %, which is sufficient to ren¬ 
der the action of the accumulated hydrocyanic acid 4 times as efficacious, 
and hence to reduce the consumption of cyanide by that amount. In 
4 to 5 hours, all the insects and their eggs arc destroyed and after one 
hour’s ventilation, the air lias become normal. 

INSECTS, ETC. 
INJURIOUS 
TO VARIOUS 
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128 - Insects Injurious to Lima Bean ( Phaseo/us lunatus) in Egypt. See 

No. 37 of this Rivtcu'. 

120 - An Undetermined Dipteron Injurious to Lucerne, in France. — Di naufc 

and Ccixt:, in Journal d'A it'cuUun pratique, Vol. IT, No ji, p 31 T, fit^s 2. Paris, 

Oct. j 5, 1021. 

During the course of experiments carried out in the experiment fields 
at Carignan for the purpose of determining the comparative early matu¬ 
rity of different types or kinds of lucerne, the authors had occasion 
to notice a malformation of the flowers of this Leguminosa which ren¬ 
dered them quite unrecognisable. 

This deformity was due to the hypertrophy of the lowei part of the 
leaves of the corolla which caused the tips to curve slightly inwards, giv¬ 
ing the flower a globular appearance, its petals being arranged so as to 
form a cone. The malformed blossoms had a very long flowering period 
and retained their freshness for an unusual time. They were produced 
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for over three weeks and remained unopened until they withered late 
in the season. 

It was curious to see on the same inflorescence, in spite of its centri¬ 
fugal development, normal spiral pods at the top where the flowers were 
noimal and malformed flowers at the base still in the flowering stage. 

Under the pressure of the corolla that has grown vescicular, the 
calyx becomes distended and splits on the back of the flower where it 
remains wide open, whereas the five subulate teeth terminating the calyx 
all lie on the ventral side. 

On cutting one of these flowers in two, according to its plane of sym¬ 
metry, and examining with a strong lens the sections thus obtained, 
it will be found that the inteiior is full of the small larvae of a Dipteron, 
which has hitherto not been determined, and of wliich as many as 12 
to 20 grubs may be seen in a single flower. 

In the vesicular portion the tissues of the hood are hypertrophied 
and the thickness of the cut surface is much greater than in a normal 
flower. The same change takes place in the tissues of the tube of the 
stamens which has the appearance of a transparent, thick and rigid 
column. 

It is to be noted that in spite of the presence of numerous parasitic 
larvae, no pait of the flower appears to be injured. The larvae live 011 the 
surrounding nectar, the hypertrophy of the nectaries having the effect 
of increasing the flow. All the deformed flowers remain sterile although 
their reproductive organs are uninjured. When therefore, as in 1921, 
they occur in large numbers, the seed production is greatly reduced. 

130 - Paria can ell a . The Strawberry Rootworm in California. ~ urumins, t )>., 

in Afonthlv Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture. State of California, Vol. X, No 8, 
pp 311-313, ftps. 3. Sacramento, C.iliiornia, mzi. 

Paria canella has frequently been referred to as a pest of strawber¬ 
ries and Rubus spp. in the eastern parts of the United States. The first 
mention of this pest was made in 1880, and it has since been reported 
as a strawberry pest of secondary importance in the States extending 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic coast. It came to the atten¬ 
tion of Californian growers three of four years ago when its destructive 
work on the foliage was first noticed. The insect had without doubt 
been present in smaller numbers for several years previously as it was 
found to be quite widely distributed. It is found over several widely 
separated areas in the Sacramento, San Joaquin and Santa Clara val¬ 
leys. Probably about 300 acres are at the present time abundantly in¬ 
fested and on some of these fields, the strawberries have been practically 
destroyed. 

The adults hibernate in the fields where they may be found active 
on the warmer winter ,days. They feed on the leaves in early spring and 
may be seen in large numbers in early March, when a dozen or more may 
frequently be found on a single plant. Kggs are deposited on the plants 
and in soil crevices. The first eggs are laid in the latter part of March 
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and tlris coatintiefe until May* The maximum is reached in mid-April. 
The lervae appear in June and soon work their way to the finer roots of 
the plant* A few of the adults continue throughout the summer, constant¬ 
ly attacking the newly forming leaves. The larvae are fully developed 
and pupate in July; the new generation appears in early August. 
These feed ravenously and riddle the leaves. Under Californian condi¬ 
tions , the most severe visible injury results from this attack on the leaves 
in the autumn and early spring, but the plants suffer even more in 
mid-summer when the larvae attack the roots and cause the plants to 
wilt. Punctures made on the leaf stems result in the drying of many 
leaves and punctures on the fruit give rise to irregular formation and 
frequently encourage premature decomposition and decay. 

A short description is given by the author with reference to the re¬ 
markable fecundity of this beetle, and its ravenous attack shows that it 
is of more than secondary importance to the Californian growers. 

Fields infested should be sprayed with arsenate of lead (31b. to 100 gall, 
water), or dusted with Paris green (1 lb. to 6 lb. flour). This treatment 
should be given as soon as the newly-emerged beetles have appeared, 
usually about the latter part of August. 

Burning the fields is of some value in destroying hibernating quar¬ 
ters for adults, but they escape destruction from the flames by taking 
refuge under clods and in soil crevices. 

Where beetles are found in the spring, fields may be treated with 
one of the above-mentioned insecticides after the spring rains and before 
the maximum flowering period. 

Poison-bran mash prepared according to the regular formula as used 
for grasshoppers, has been used with considerable success after the berries 1 
began to develop when it is too late to use the insecticides. It has been 
reported that beetles were found to feed freely upon the poison bait. 

131 - On the Presence of the Coccid, Icerya purchasi in the Neighbourhood of 

Park. — VAVSSlftRB, P., in Bulletin de la Sociite entomolo?tque de France , No. 15* 

pp. 2x5-216. Paris 1921. 

A little distribution centre of Icerya purchasi has been discovered at 
Suresnes (Department of the Seine). This appears to be the first time 
that this scale-insect has been recorded from so high a latitude as 
that of Paris. The parasite was introduced into the district on young 
plants of Acacia sent from Cannes, and has succeeded in thriving at Sures¬ 
nes since February 1921. The immediate and thorough destruction of 
this small centre of infection has been advised. 

13a - Icerya purchasi in Hdrault. — Lichtenstein, J. L in Bulletin de la SocUU 

entomologique de France, No. 16, pp. 239-241* Paris 1921. 

The eoccid, Icerya purchasi, already recorded as occurring in France 
in the Alpes-Maritimes (1) and in the district of Paris (2), has also been 


(x) dee R. July 1913* No. 891. (Ed.) 

(2) See No. 131 of this Review. {Ed.) 
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discovered in large numbers in a garden at Montpellier (Hcxault) * Spe¬ 
cimens of the insect collected in the district are preserved at 
pellier School of Agriculture. Picard and Grassy also found this insect 
in March 1921 on an acacia in a nursery-garden at Montpellier, but 
this information has not been published. 

In the garden where the author observed I . purcha&i, the insect was 
present in enormous numbers and had caused the death of acacias and 
several specimens of Glycine (Wistaria), Sophora japonica and Robinia. 
The author even found a single specimen on a foreign conifer. The coocid 
has lived for about two years on these trees and is therefore well able 
to withstand the winter cold. The author does not think however that 
it has spread much since its introduction. The place where he found it 
had a southern exposure and was sheltered from the wind. These con¬ 
ditions have enabled it to develop greatly within a relatively small area, 
and the author saw none of these eoccids on trees growing outside a ra¬ 
dius of 20 metres. It should also be noted, that some maples and plane- 
trees which were literally covered with Ceroplastes were quite free from 
Icerya. 

The spread of Icerya to Herault must be due to the transport of in¬ 
fected trees; thus its presence is explained in several well-defined spots 
where it has multiplied intensely, but it only finds its way slowly to other 
places in the neighbourhood. Although the natural spread of the par¬ 
asite seems to have been very limited and circumscribed in the cases 
mentioned, the insect once introduced to a new place rapidly increases, 
as the author has recently had occasion to observe. 

133 - Agrilus foveicoiiiSj Coleopteron Injurious to Roses in Bulgaria. — 

Mokbzecki, 8. 4 , in Bulletin of Entomological Research , VoJ XII, Pt 3, pp. 353*354 

-f- i fig I v ondon, Nov 1921 

In May and June 1921, the author made investigations as to the cause 
of the serious losses that had occurred among the rose trees (especially 
Rosa damascena) which are extensively grown in Bulgaria for making 
attar of roses. It has been concluded that the cause of the decline in 
rose culture is inadequate plant nutrition, owing to an insufficient amount 
of humus and nitrogen in the soil, aggravated by the neglect of manur¬ 
ing by the growers. 

But the immediate cause of death of thousands of rose bushes 
has proved to be certain galls that are to be found on the stems, reach¬ 
ing 2-3 cm. in length and sometimes as thick as the normal stem. Sev¬ 
eral galls have been found on a single stem. 

When a gall is cut open, dark-coloured burrows may be seen circling 
the stem just under the bark, the number varying from three to fourteen. 
Up to the present however no insects have ever been found in these 
galls and previous investigators attributed them to the coleopteron Agri- 
Ius vindts Injuries of this kind have also been recorded on roses in 
Italy and France and Houard considers them due to the activity 'of some 
microlepi dopteron. 
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The author's investigations have however led him to conclude that 
the galls are caused by the larvae of Agrilis foveicollis Mars, a species 
described in Siberia and never previously recorded for any locality in 
Europe. 

The adult beetles appear in mid May and live on the leaves of roses, 
nibbling their margins. The female lays her eggs (up to 30) each separa¬ 
tely under the bark of one-year-old shoots. The eggs hatch after 5-7 days 
and during the first 2-3 days of its life, the larva may make as many 
as three annular burrows round the shoot and under the bark, filled with 
black excrement. No swelling however is formed during the first summer; 
the second year, this is noticeable and increases gradually while the shoojt 
begins to dry up. In the third year, the whole stem slowly dries up. 
The life of the larva lasts apparently about one year, and hence the reas¬ 
on that larvae are not to be found in the gall# wliich are already well 
formed. 

Hi - Laspeyresfa molesta , a Microlepidopteron Injurious to the Peach and 

Other Fruit Trees reported in Liguria, Italy (1). — v\oli, <», m L'A^ncoitura 

( oloniale, Year XV, Xo 12, pp >72-^70, pi 1. Violence, l)ect.ml>er 1, 1021. 

It has recently been observ ed that the Tortrycid, Laspcyrcsia molesta 
Busck, already reported as occurring in Japan, Australia -and the United 
States, is also to be found in Italy, and is even of common occurrence in 
Liguria. 

The caterpillar of this Microlepidopteron lives at the top of the bran¬ 
ches of the peach-tree, where it excavates a gallery, thus destroying the 
terminal bud and causing the branch itself to wither for a distance of 
5 to 6 cm. The parasite chiefly attacks trees still in the nursery, or the 
most vigorous individuals that have been planted out. 

The peach-tree is the favourite plant of L. molesta , bvt in Liguria, 
the insect also attacks young nursery specimens of almond and apricot 
and is at present but raiel} 7 found on Primus persica . 

Toward the end of the autumn of 1920, the author discovered in the 
branches of a peach-tree near Savona, a caterpillar having apparently 
the characters of L. molesta , but it was not until ig2i that he obtained 
the adult insect and was able to identify it as belonging to the species in 
question. He found it to be wide-spread and very common from Venti¬ 
miglia to Sestri Levante. During a short excursion to Mentone, when 
the season was already far advanced, the author observed the tops of 
many of the peach-trees to be injured in such a manner as to justify the 
belief that this Microlepidopteron also exists in France. 

He has not been able to discover in what manner or at what date 
the insect was introduced into Italy. American varieties of peach-trees 
are to be seen everywhere in Liguria, but there is no proof of their direct 
importation from the United States. They have been acquired through 
the agency of well-known merchants and nursery-gardeners; thus the 

(1) See R. Mar. 1027 No. 300 ; R Vpril 19-n, No. 443 (*'d ) 
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parasite must occur in a number of other districts in Italy, unless it is to- 
be believed that the whole of one infected consignment was sold in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Liguria. 

According to the investigations made, it would appear that the 
withering of the tips of the branches has only been noticed by the Ligu¬ 
rian agriculturists during the last 6 or 7 years. It is not however like¬ 
ly that the Microlepidopteron was introduced so recently, for all insects 
escape observation at first; further nearly two hundred kilometres of the 
Riviera, from Ventimiglia to Sestri Ponente have been invaded by L. mo~ 
lesta . 

• The author describes the different stages of the insect's development 
and the injury it occasions. 

No really efficacious means of controlling this Tortrycid are at pre¬ 
sent known 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

135 - Agriculture in the State of Sao Pauio, Brazil, According to the President’s 
Message to the Legislative Congress (Session of July 14 , 1921 ). — indu^tm e Com- 

mercin , Year Vr, No 5S, 3<> pp. Rio tie Janeho, July 31, k>j i. 

The greater part of the Message of the President of the State of Sao 
Paulo, I)r. Washington Luis Pkrkika pe Souza, is concerned with the econ¬ 
omic and financial condition of the country during the difficult period 
beginning with the termination of the European War. He describes the 
measures taken by the Government to alleviate tlie serious crisis which 
was due : to the sudden fall in price of all articles of food, the decreased 
consumption of the countries that had previously been the chief importers 
of Brazilian products, the resumption of home production in those coun¬ 
tries, the precarious condition of the Brazilian market owing to the sudden 
influx of North American goods, in quantities that far exceeded the demand, 
thus causing the export of gold coinage and the rise of the exchange which 
was already very high owing to the above mentioned causes, etc. 

Iu Sao Paulo the crisis first affected stock-breeding and the industries 
<>f which it is the basis ; cold-storage plants, tanneries, boot-factories, etc., 
but it soon extended to cereal production and the cereal trade, cotton¬ 
growing and the cotton industry, etc. The coffee crisis was not occasioned, 
as in the other cases, by an excess demand over supply, but by the fact, 
that there was a severe frost in the State on June 25, 1918, which destroyed 
the year's crop and reduced by 70 % the normal yield for the two following 
seasons. 

The President has carefully studied the best means of organising 
Credit Institutes in order to tide over the present difficulties and prevent 
their occurrence in the future. He deals chiefly with the necessity for 
founding a Central Bank of Credit and Discount. 
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The taxes of the year 1920 brought in a total of 175 678 985 tnilreis, 
of which 27 266 750 were furnished by export dues, 13 120 by the sale of 
public lands and 380 246 by the sale of holdings to groups of colonists. 

Immigration and protection of the agricueurae worker. — 
Immigration, which was suddenly arrested by the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, has now resumed its normal proportions. In 1920, 44 553 
immigrants entered the State of Sao Paulo ; of these, 32 484 landed at 
Santos. 

The President considers that the present form of settler's contract 
cannot be improved upon, as it allows the settler working at the “ fazenda " 
to save money and thus acquire the position of small-holder or merchant. 

The “ Patronato agricolo *’ protects the rights and interests of the 
rural workers, and acts as arbitrator in the case of difficulties arising 
between employers and their men ; it gives advice to rural workers and 
land-owners, settles strikes etc. 

Agricueturae instruction. — This is given at the following Insti¬ 
tutions : a) The " Escola agricola L,uiz de Queiro ' , which confers an agri¬ 
cultural diploma and had 103 pupils and 10 students attending lectures, in 
1920 ; b) The “ Instituto de Veterinaria " opened in April 1920, with 17 
students. 

The State also provides for general instruction (both secondary and 
University teaching), as well as for the education of persons entering 
professions or trades. 

Government measures for the encouragement of agricueture. — 
Instituto agronomo do Estado. — The director of this Institute answers writ¬ 
ten or verbal questions regarding agriculture ; in his chemico-bacteriolo- 
cal laboratory are carried out analyses of soils, fertilisers, insecticides, agri¬ 
cultural produce (which is also examined when adulteration is suspected), 
experiments in agricultural microbiology and plant biology, etc., and its 
services are also at the disposal of private individuals. The Institute has 
an experimental and demonstration coffee plantation, where the theoret¬ 
ical and practical study of the systematic cultivation of the coffee plant is 
carried out. There is also an experiment field for polyculture, where the 
improvement of farm-crops, the best methods of growing crops on a large 
scale, the best varieties of plants grown, the acclimatisation and selection 
of plants, the most favourable dates for sowing, etc. are thoroughly studied. 
In 1920 the Institute distributed 174 450 plants, including fruit-trees, or¬ 
namental plants, sugar-canes, coffee trees (cuttings, grafted stocks, rooted 
cuttings). 

The Forestry Service supplies trees gratuitously to public Institutions, 
and at a low price to private persons. In 1920, it distributed 1 577 826 
trees ; of these 1 517 863 were forest-trees, and 59 961 fruit-trees. 

The Meteorological service possesses 111 Stations in the State of S3.o 
Paulo. 

Propaganda of “ Agricultural Protection — The “ Directoria de 
agricultura " not only brings to the notice of agriculturists the methods 
that experience has shown to be the best for obtaining good crops, but 
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also directly assists by its advice and efforts in lessening the injury caused 
to cultivated plants by pests and parasites. Chief among these is the 
Pink Cotton Boll-Weevil “ lagarta rosada ” ( Plaiyedra [.Pectinophora ] 
gossypiella ), an insect remarkable for its diffusion and the great injury it 
inflicts on the cotton crop. 

Novius cardinalis has been introduced and become acclimatised, and 
its power of controlling I eery a purchasi (“ pulzao branco ”) has already been 
observed. Studies and experiments are being carried out with a view to 
the extermination of the “ foriniga sauva ” (termite). 

The “ Directoria de Agricultura * distributed in 1920 36 614 kg. of 
Paris green, 17 020 kg. of white arsenic, 9 216 kg. of flowers of sulphur, 
2 279 kg. of copper sulphate, and 53 boxes of carbon disulphide. 

The Service for the Inspection and Sorting of Cotton Seeds continues 
the inspection of the ginning establishments, in order that no seed infected 
with boll worm may be planted : 327 of these establishments were inspected. 
The trucks in which the sorted seeds are transported are also disinfected. 

Sale of Agricultural Implements at Cost Price. — 29 007 picks and 
spades, 10 301 pickaxes were sold as well as pitch-forks scythes, drills, 
Planet harrows, etc. 

Seed Distribution. — In 1920, 8 709 kg. of seed were distributed to 
2 436 persons. 

Publications Service. — The " Secretaria de Agricultura ” of the State 
of Sao Paulo has 3 official publications : Boletim de Agricultura , Boletim de 
Industria e Commercio , Boletim de Importacdo e Es portae do do Porto de 
Santos. The number of publications (including i>eriodicals) distributed in 
Sao Paulo amounted to 220 000. 

Coffee Propaganda. — This work is entrusted to different companies; 
the contract for Japan being given to the " Companhia Cafe Paulista 
of Tokyo, and that for the United States to the “ Sociedade Promotora *\ 

Measures for the Encouragement of the Stock-Breeding Industry. — 
In 1920, the “ Directoria de Industria Pastoril ” distributed over 200000 
doses of vaccines against infectious cattle-diseases. This office was wound 
up in 1920, and since then the vaccines have been sold by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to the breeders entered on its registers. 

The Police Veterinary Service was instituted by Decree No. 3141 of 
January 13, 1920. This Service has succeeded in confining rinderpest 
to a very limited area, and in rapidly suppressing it; the disease having 
been rife throughout the state of Sao Paulo at the beginning of 1921. The 
method employed consisted in the marking out of the infected area and the 
destruction within this area of all animals likely to contract the disease; 
x 454 cattle were slaughtered and their owners indemnified. 

Good results have been obtained at many Stud Stations. At the “ Po- 
sto de Selec9ao do Gado Nacional ” the work of improving the Caracfi 
cattle has been continued (1) and at the “ Haras paulista " the native horse 


(1) See R. tfjjj. No. 1825; R. 1912, No. 1438; 
*<n 7 . No. 1044. {Ed.) 


R. 1916, Nos. 1093 and 1195; 
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is being improved (i). The " Fazenda de Criasao ” of Bamery is chiefly 
engaged in pig-breeding, but pure Schwytz cattle are also bred there, the 
animals doing exceedingly well (2). The " Fazenda Sant’Anna ” has become 
the centre of Dutch cattle breeding. The pure Red Poll race is also bred 
at the “ Fazenda de Cria^ao do Amparo " ; the pastures and breeding 
methods in Brazil suit this breed of cattle. At the “ Fazenda de Cria^ao 
at Itapetininga, Hereford and Durham cattle are reared and also sheep. 
The “ Fazenda Campininha ' is set apart for the breeding of the native 
“ gado mocho " cattle and to its improvement by selection and proper feed¬ 
ing. It is also engaged in the intensive and extensive cultivation of forage 
plants either native, or capable of acclimatisation. The results already 
obtained Have been encouraging. The “ Posto zootechnico ” of Botucatti 
and Sao Paulo respectively are two popular Stud Stations ; the latter is 
also a vaccination Station. 

A cattle show was held on April 12. The first class animals (excellent), 
fetched 20 milreis per arroba (1 arroba = 33 lb. = 15 kg.); the second class 
(good), 18 milreis ; the third class (fair), 16 milreis and the fourth class 
(disqualified), 15 milreis respectively per arroba. 

Agricultural production. — In 1919-1920, the frequent and abun¬ 
dant rainfall was very beneficial to cereals, especially to rice. On the 
other hand the cotton crops were very small (only half the normal crop 
being produced on account of a reduction of the area under cotton due to 
the fall in prices and the attacks of parasites). Table I gives the chief 
crops obtained during the year in question and their value in milreis (1 
paper milreis = about is. 6 d.). 


Table I. — Agricultural Production in the State of Sao Paulo 

in 1919-1920. 


Products 

_ i. 

Amount | 

Value 

In milreis 

Coffee .. 


! 

| 

| 278 908 640 

Ungimied cotton. 

... qx 

1 688245 

1 43 588 840 

Sugar. 

• • . sacks 

1 528821 

! 33 971 *61 

Brandy and alcohol..... 

... hi. 

953 880 

49 406 877 

Tobacco. 

... qx 

I 3* 326 

68 807 

Paddy.. 

. . . sacks 

4 686 0x5 

82 005 262 

French beans.. 

. . . » 

2 859 377 

1 4 ° 031 278 

Maize.. 

. . . » 

15963900 ] 

. 183 854 850 


The value of the total agricultural production of the preceding year 
had been 955 606 300 milreis . 

(x) See R. June 1931, No. 469. (Ed,) 

(2) See R. Oct. 1921, No. 1031. (Ed.) 
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The frozen meat industry (i). — This industry is at present 
carried on at the Refrigerating Stations belonging respectively to the 
“ Companhia Frigorifica e Pastoril " (at Barretos), the “ Continental Pro¬ 
ducts ” (Osasco), the " Companhia Frigorifica de Santos ” (Santos), and 
Messrs Armour (near Sao Paulo). 

The capital employed in these establishments is 36 million of milreis 
The three first used in 1919 : 

238664 cattle of a dead weight of 53 532 911 kg. 

65 182 pigs » » » » » 5025 194 * 

2 253 sheep » # » » » 30 908 » 

their output being : 34 748 747 kg. of frozen meat; 4 609 279 kg. of chill¬ 
ed meat; 13 016-400 kg. of fresh meat ; 2 458 679 kg. of tinned meat. 

The value of this output was about 70 million milreis , as against 56 
million in 1918. 

The exportation of meat from the port of Santos began in 1914 with 
a first consignment of 1415 kg. and has jjrogressed as follows : 



Frozen meat 

j Tinned meat 

Years 

Weight in kg. 

1 

1 

Value in milreis } 

1 

Weight in kg. 

Value ip milreis 

1915 

7 946 745 

5 739 112 

93 325 

132 700 

1916 

18 688 846 

15 716 9^2 

362 173 

612 719 

1917 

29 134 755 

! 26388613 

I 097 129 

I 738 2^4 

1918 

32 654 838 

32 754 4°4 

2 791 l8l 

5 222 855 

1919 

32 033 736 

35 606 480 

2 877 745 

6 683 553 

1920 

32 710 OOO | 

36 532 000 

570 172 

I 425 093 


The chief markets for Brazilian frozen meat are : Italy, Great Bri¬ 
tain, Kgypt and France, the tinned meat mostly goes to Belgium and 
Great Britain, and the sale of this commodity has been much reduced by 
the loss in 1920 of the North American market. 

Industry and commerce. — The value of the output of the manufac¬ 
turing industries of the State of Sao Paulo continues to increase ; from 
274 millions of milreis (in round numbers) in 1915, it rose in 1919 to nearly 
7x3 millions. 

In 1920, the value of the exports was 53 250 000 pounds sterling, or 
860 million paper milreis , with a decrease of 227 million paper milreis as 
compared with the preceding year. This drop is to be attributed chiefly 


(1) R. July 1921, No. 767. — Regarding the exportation of frozen and tinned meat 
from Brazil to Italy see: Dr. Dkoclkcio toe Campos, A importa vao de cames cougeladas na 
Italia, in Boletim do Ministerio das Rela 0 es Exteriorcs, Republica dos Estados Unidos do Bra - 
No. 9, pp. 49-2. Rio de Janeiro, 1920. {Ed.) 
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to coffee of which 9 426 335 sacks (of 60 kg.) of the value of 946 576 mil¬ 
lion of milreis were exported in 1919 as against 8 480 887 sacks of the 
value of 671 363 million milreis in 1920. 

In 1920, the export figures for cotton were the highest hitherto regis¬ 
tered being 11 260 tons of the value of 38 689 000 milreis , or about double 
the amount exported in 1919 ; 83 331 tons of rice of the value of 59 893 000 
milreis were exported as against 8 846 tons in 19x9. 

The sea trade of the Port of Santos is now as great as before the War. 

Sanitary service. — The Public Health Services continue to insure 
the interrupted improvement of the hygienic conditions of the country. 
They have at their disposal: vaccinogenic, bacteriological and Pasteur insti¬ 
tutes, as well as factories where State quinine is made ; services for the 
Inspection of food sold to the public (with Laboratories for the analysis 
of chemical products and foods); a corps of Sanitary Engineers ; a Service 
for the Inspection of Chemists' shops; an Inspector of general prophylaxis; 
a Central Institute for Disinfection ; a Hospital for Infectious Diseases, etc 

These Services also provide for the hygienic protection of infants. 

136 - The Part Played by the Rabbit and Other Domestic Animals in Protecting Man 

from Mosquitoes. — EeGendre, J., in La Nature , No. 2487. Paris, December 3, 1921. 

There have been previous references to the iole of animals in protect¬ 
ing man against the bites of the mosquitoes that convey malaria. Domestic 
animals living in the neighbourhood of human beings are attacked by Ano¬ 
pheles maculipennis in preference to the latter (1). The author, basing his 
opinion upon the observations made in collaboration with Oeiveau, sta¬ 
tes that the rabbit is very useful in this connection. In many districts 
of France, the rabbit enclosures have been found to be infested with 
Anopheles when the stables and houses near were completely tree even 
in sum met. The young rabbits are bitten in the hairless parts of their 
bodies, viz., the ears and muzzle. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

137 -Effect of Lake Michigan (United States) upon Rainfall during the Crop-Growing 
Season. — Eshlkman, C. H., in Monthly Weather Review , Vol. 49, No. 9, pp. 500-502, 

figs. 2. Washington, September 1921. 

Severe drought conditions prevailed during the early and middle crop¬ 
growing months of 1921 at Ludington (Michigan), and the storms seemed 
in some degree to avoid the shores of Lake Michigan although heavy rain 
fell in the neighbourhood. 

These facts led the author to undertake a series of investigations with 
a view to determining whether the lake diminished the total rainfall.* 

The data obtained showed that for the three months May, June and 
July, there is an area of maximum rainfall in the inteiior of extreme 
Southern Michigan. In August and September this area is absent. 

(1) See R. Jan. 1920, No, 1. {Ed.) 
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The rainfall is greater on the eastern than on the western shore, whereas 
an area of maximum distribution is found in the interior of Wisconsin 
(on the west of the lake). 

The lake thus seems to cause a certain decrease in the rainfall which 
must be attributed to the wind blowing with greater force in the afternoons, 
during May, June and August and thus producing a lateral movement 
preventing the vapour-laden air from rising and its moisture from con¬ 
densing in the form of heavy rain. 

138 - The Fertilising Value of Rain and Snow (1): Researches in Canada. — Shutt, 
F. T. (Chemist of the Dominion of Canada), Chemist’s Report, in Rapport des Fermes 
Expirimentales dti Dominion. Fiscal Year Ending Match 31, 1920, pp. 58-59. Ottawa 
192T. 

A study begun in 1907 with a view to determining the sum of avail¬ 
able nitrogen annually supplied per hectare by rainwater and snow ; the 
water was collected and the analyses were made at the Central Farm in 
Ottawa. All the rainfall and the snow that have fallen during a year 
are separately measured and analysed This latter is an important point 
for it was found at the beginning of the work, that the analysis cf samples 
taken every month and preserved by means of an antiseptic does not give 
accurate results. 

The laboratory work was limited to determining the tree ammonia, 
albuminoid ammonia, and nitrous and nitric nitrogen. These three forms 
are those which make up the nitrogenous compounds present in atmospheric 
precipitations which are able to supply the crops with fertilising substances. 

During the year ending February 29, 1920, 79 samples of rain and 24 
of snow were analysed. The total precipitation registered for the year 
March I, 1919 —February 29, 1920 was 844 mm. of which 594 mm. were 
rain and 2502 mm. were snow (10 mm. of snow equals 1 mm. of rain). 
The total amount of nitrogen supplied by these precipitations was 7 971 kg. 
per hectare. 

This enquiry brought to light many facts of scientific interest, but it 
will suffice in this short account to give such data only as are of importance 
from the agricultural standpoint. These are set out in the following Table 
together with similar data for the 2 preceding years for purposes of com¬ 
parison, and the mean for the first decade of this experiment. 

The rain and snow fall for the year are about normal. The mean for 
the 29 preceding years is 855.5 nun., but the amount of nitrogen supplied 
slightly exceeds the average given during the first 10 years of these re¬ 
searches. The latter show that the atmospheric precipitations in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ottawa supplied about 7.28 kg of available nitrogen per hec¬ 
tare. Of this amount 85 %, or about 6.6 kg., are supplied by the rain. 
The value of the nitrogen derived from the rain and the snow may be esti¬ 
mated, at a moderate computation, as 22.40 fr. per hectare (at par). 


(t) See R. 1912, Nos. 39 and <>20 ; 1914, Nos. 202 and 491 ; 1915. No. 077 ; 1916* 
No. 7 ; i 9 t s, No. 956. (Ed.) 
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Rainfall and Snow {in mm.) and Amount of Nitrogen supplied (in kg. per ha.) 



1 

! Nitrogen supplied 


! Total 

' 




amount 

by the tain 

by the snow 

total 


m. m. 

— 

— 

— 

Year ending February 28 1918. 

834.64 

5.285 

1-725 

7.010 

Year ending February 28 1919. 

903.99 

5 520 

1.026 1 

6.546 

Year ending February 29 1920. 

844.04 

6.618 

1-353 

7.971 

Average of the 10 years ending on February 





28, 1917. 

84S.5* 

6.14% 

1.333 

T.5TS 

; 
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139 - Influence of Atmospheric Factors upon the Composition of Wheat. — See 

No. 160 of this Review. 

140 - Hard-Pan in the Apulian Soils and Its Origin. — De dominicis, a. (baborato- 
rio di Chimica agraria, della R. Scuola Sup. di Agricoltura, Rorlici), in Annali della Regia 
Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura tn Portici, Second Series, Vol. XVI, p. 18. Portid, 1020. 

In a preceding papei the author (1) gave an account of the results 
of his researches on the hard-pan (« crosta pugliese ») of the soils of Apulia, 
especially in the district of Bari, where in many places the pan firmly adheres 
to the calcareous tufa that forms a rocky massive subsoil. The spe¬ 
cial conditions prevailing in the country round Bari are however not gen¬ 
erally found in the rest of Apulia, for here the hard-pan rests for the 
most part on a friable, more or less finely divided calcareous soil into which 
roots can easily penetrate. This being the case the author decided to 
extend his researches to the other parts of Apulia and see how far the results 
obtained agreed with or differed from those of his previous investigations. 

He employed the same methods as before, examining on the spot the 
position, conditions of formation, composition and properties of the hard- 
pan, its probable origin and the consequences of its possible removal. 

These new researches bring out the general significance of the data 
previously obtained and also prove that hard-pan is not a phenomenon con¬ 
fined to rocky, massive sub-soils. They show that the formation of Apu¬ 
lian hard-pan in particular, and of all superficial calcareous pans in general, 
always depends upon the same set of conditions : a) the opportunity for 
their formation at the point of contact of the soil and the subsoil — b) a 
dry climate and a subsoil consisting of a rocky mass rich in calcium car¬ 
bonate and with a very* active capillary system — c) calcium carbonate dis¬ 
solved in the capillary water, and the presence in the circulating water of 
sufficient colloidal substances in the form of reversible hydrogels and hydro- 
sols — d) the co-existence of all these conditions which entails : 1) si¬ 
milar properties viz. a) a permeability limited to the first few moments of 
the action of the water and only to be detected by the application of certain 
methods — b) a capillarity not extending beyond the thin coating on the 


(1) See R. March 1920, No. 293. (Ed.) 
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surface of the crust; 2) similar chemical composition, the chief constituents 
being : a) calcium carbonate derived from the subsoil; b) sandy and clayey 
matter from the soil. 

Hard-pan is thus always formed in the same way and is due to the coag¬ 
ulations that take place when the colloidal substances found as hydrosols 
in the circulating water come into contact with the bivalent electrolyte, 
calcium carbonate, dissolved in the capillary water. The content and pro¬ 
portions of the crust depend upon the capacity of calcium carbonate ab¬ 
sorption possessed by the resulting mass. These principles have been con¬ 
firmed by new facts revealed by the present researches which have also 
shown how Apulian agriculture can be assisted by the improvement of both 
compact calcareous subsoils and non-massive calcareous subsoils. The 
first are more difficult to deal with than the second. Compact ground 
is however best broken up by the use of explosives, while friable soils only 
need superficial clearing. 

141 - Rasaarches made In Japan on the Gases Formed in Rice Fields during the De¬ 
composition of Astragalus s/n/cus used as a Green Manure. — oxodkra.s., 

in Bcrtchte dcs Ohara Institute fur Lundwirischafthche Forschungen tn Kuraschiki, Pro¬ 
vince of Okayama, Japan Vo! I, Part 5, pp 557-558, Hgs. 12. Kuraschiki, 1920. 

Astragalus sinicus ly. is the plant chiefly used for green-manuring in 
Japan. Although it forms 71 % of the total of the Japanese green man¬ 
ures, it sometimes injures the rice crops, either on account of the nature 
of the soil or on the amount of the dressing applied. The author has already 
had occasion to try and discover the cause of its ill effects ; it would ap¬ 
pear that these are to a certain extent due to the salts of the organic 
acids liberated during the decomposition of Astragalus sinicus . He sub¬ 
sequently found that the decay of this plant in the rice-fields gave rise to 
the formation of much larger quantities of gas than would be supposed. 
Much work has been done on the nature of soil gases ; and the researches 
of L,ewy, BoussiNGAUi/r, Russra,n and Applkyard may be mentioned 
in this connection. 


Carbon 

dioxide 


Oxygen 


Nitrogen 


Cultivated soil .... 

; 0.25 ±0.1% 

20.6 dt 0.2% 

; 79.2 ± 0, 

Winter meadow . . . 

1.57 

18.02 

| 80.O4 

Atmospheric air . . . 

1 0-03 

20.97 

j 79.90 

Cultivated soil.... 

i 0.90 

1 

! 

19,60 

79.50 

1 


Russbix and 
Applbyard, 1919 

IfEWY and Bous- 
SINGAUI/r, 1853 


According to Ram ann, the air of the soil contains 0.3 % of carbon 
dioxide, which is more than is present in atmospheric air, but soil air is free 
from methane and hydrogen. Researches on the gases of rice-fields have 
been made in India, though no author has considered the part played by 
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Astragalus sinicus in gas production. The author collected all the ga¬ 
ses liberated during the summer of 1918 by the soil in a pot manured with 
Astragalus sinicus and then turned over. In 1919, he collected the gases 
from a rice-field fertilised with the same green manure. They included 
the gases from the slightly stirred superficial layer, the gas spontaneously 
liberated and the gases from the sub-soil. The soils studied were sandy- 
days and clays. 

The author’s conclusions showed that Ast. sinicus , when used as a 
green manure for rice fields, set free large quantities of gas consisting es¬ 
sentially of methane, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and a small amount of hy¬ 
drogen, the latter disappearing at the end of the decomposition process. 
Sometimes a little oxygen was found, which probably did not come from the 
decomposition of Astragalus but was a product of the carbon assimilation 
of the algae. If Ast, sinicus is left to decay in a rice-field, the gases of the 
subsoil contain more carbon dioxide than methane while most of the nitro¬ 
gen is to be found in the upper layer. Ast, sinicus decomjxxses more rapidly 
in sandy soil than in clayey-sands and more quickly in the latter than in 
days, hence the liberation of gases conies to an end sooner in sandy soil 
than in others. 

It should be mentioned, that no liberation of gas from the control plots 
was observed and even had they formed a small quantity it would have 
consisted chiefly of oxygen, nitrogen and sometimes of small amounts of 
carbon dioxide ; further, given its composition, this gas must be attributed 
to the carbon assimilation of the algae. It should be noted that the applica¬ 
tion of a little toluene soon stopped the liberation of gas. 

142 - The Inversion of Saccharose by the Mineral Acidity of the Soil, — osuoi, s., in 

Berichtc des Ohara Instituts fiir landwirtschaftlichc Forschun^en in Kuraschiki , Proi'ince 
of Okayama , Japar, Vol. I, Part 5, pp. 570 - 597 - Kuraschiki, 1920. 

The power of inverting saccharose, a property possessed to a high 
degree by soils containing much mineral acidity, had already been demon¬ 
strated first by the author alone, and then in collaboration with RlCE (i), 
as well as by Sharp and Hoagland. As the question had not been 
explained thoroughly, the author made further experiments using n sam¬ 
ples of soil. He treated 5 gm. with 100 cc. of 5 % sugar solutions for I 
hour at 85 0 C, and then made the following determinations for the filtrate: 
the inverting power of the soil — the effect of the acidity of the soil extract 
— the effect of the temperature — the effect of various chemical agents — 
the effect of the different proportions of the degree of the acidity of the soil 
and its inverting property — the rapidity constant of the inversion reaction 
caused by acid soils. 

The author then sought to discover the substances, whether extracts 
or insoluble (fine soil particles, silicic acid gel, or silicate of alumina), that 
might possibly cause the inversion of sugar. 

His researches proved that a soil containing no mineral acidity un- 


(1) See R. Feb. 1919, No. 158. (Ed.) 
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doubtedly has the power of inverting saccharose to a measurable extent, 
1 to 9 gm. of invert sugar being obtained per 100 of saccharose. This pro¬ 
perty of inversion is to be attributed chiefly to the soil particles and is 
strictly connected with the degree of acidity of the extract obtained by 
treatment with a saline solution of potassium chloride. 

The inversion produced by acid soil is a mono-molecular reaction sim¬ 
ilar to that effected by acids ; on the other hand, aqueous extracts of 
acid soils are found to contain a little aluminium sulphate or chloride with 
acid reaction, but producing very little effect on the saccharose, whereas 
the gel of silicic acid can invert sacchaiose, but is not found in determinable 
quantities in acid soil. There is, however, an acid silicate (obtained by the 
precipitation with an aluminium salt, of an alkaline salt in an acid medium) 
that inverts saccharose and is the substance to which the great inversion 
power of acid soil is chiefly due. 

The concentration of the hydrogen ions of aqueous acid soil extracts 
is not sufficient to cause inversion on the part of the soil, unless it is to be 
assumed that these ions are more concentrated in the film surrounding the 
soil particles than is any other part of the soil solution. 


14J - The Prevention of Dust Storms in Canada. — munro, w. a (Rcgihseur de la 

Ferme Kxperimentale, Rostern Sa^kd, in Rapport das lermes Expdrimentales du Dominion. 

Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 19 jo, pp 171-172. Ottawa, 1921. 

As much damage had been done in 1919 throughout the greater part 
of Saskatchewan by the removal of soil by winds, the author devoted his 
attention to a careful study of the question. From his observations and 
the results of his experiments, he reached the following conclusions : 

1) Dust storms can be prevented to some extent by liberally manur¬ 
ing every 4 or 6 years. 

2) Sowing grass-seed once in b years and allowing the grass to grow 
for at least 2 years is useful. 

3) A clump of trees protects the ground on the leeward side for a 
distance of 15 m. for every 30 cm. of the trees' height. 

4) No garden can succeed, unless it is protected by good wind¬ 
breaks in the shape of hedges. ' 


14-1 - The World’s Nitrogen Products. — Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry , 
Vol. XI„ No. 15, pp. 2K5-287. London, August 15, 1921. 

The following data have been taken from the vStatistical supplement 
to the Final Report of the Nitrogen Products Committee of the Ministry 
of Munitions. They show the present sources of the supply of these pro¬ 
ducts which are most essential to agriculture and bring out the fact that 
the nitrogen fixation industry will in future be the chief source of nitrogen 
for the whole world, as can be seen from Table II. 

The demand for fixed nitrogen is growing at a greater rate than the 
output capacity. As Table I shows, the potential output of the cyanamide 
plants is greater than that of the synthetic ammonia plants. 
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Table I. — National Internal Sources of Fixed Nitrogen 
in Different Countries. 






Metric tons of nitrogen 




From by. 

From fixation plants 


Ton* 

Country 

Population 

product 



Synthetic 

Total 

nitrogen 




Arc 

Cyanamide 

am- 


per million 



source* 



monte 


population 

Germany . . . 

65 000 000 

140 OOO 

4 OOO 

120 OOO 

300 OOO 

574 OOO 

8830 

Norway and 








Sweden . . . 

8 000 000 

— 

30 OOO 

28 OOO 


58 OOO 

7250 

United Kingdom 

45 000 000 

IOO OOO 

— 

— 

— 

IOO OOO 

, 2240 

Canada .... 

7 200 000 

3 000 

800 

12 OOO 

— 

15 800 

2 200 

Switzerland . . 

3 800 000 

— 

700 

7 000 


7 700 

2 030 

France .... 

40 000 000 

I 5 OOO 

1 30 0 

58 OOO 

— 

74 300 

1 850 

United States . 

103 550 000 

105 OOO 

300 

40 OOO 

8 000 

153 300 

1 480 

Austria .... 

51 000 000 

! 10 000 

— 

22 OOO 

— 

32 OOO 

630 

Italy. 

35 000 000 

3 000 

I 200 

18 OOO 

— 

22 200 

630 

Other Countries 

■ — 

27 OOO 

| — 

20 OOO 

— 

' 47 OOO 

— 

Totals . . . 

— 

413 00* 

36 36 # 

__ ! 

325 •## 

1 

3#8 00# 

1 #84 3 ## 

■ 


Table III gives a summary of the results of the World's Production 
of Fixed Nitrogen. 


Table III. — World's Production of Fixed Nitrogen . 


Sources 


Metric tons of nitrogen 


1919 

1913 

1917 

1920 

; 

Natural sources: 

Chilean nitrate. 

By-product industry. 

300 OOO 
240 OOO 

400 OOO 
353 000 

** 

O O 

0 0 

8 § 

500 OOO 
400 OOO 

Totals . . . 

540 ### 

353 •#• 

8## ##• 


Fixation process : 

Arc and miscellaneous.. 

Cyanamide. 

Synthetic ammonia. 

3 OOO 

2 500 

18 OOO 
66 000 

7 OOO 

30 OOO 

200 OOO 

IIO OOO 

38 300 
325 OOO 

1 308 OOO 

Totals . . . 

5 546 

85 til 


on 3## 

Grand total . . . 
Proportion of toted obtained by fixa¬ 
tion processes. 

848 808 

838 088 

*°% 

1 148 888 

30% 

1 881 388 

43 % 
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Table II. — The World's Resources in Nitrogen Production (Pre-War and Post-War Statistics). 
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145 - The Condition of the Nitrogenous and Phosphatic Fertiliser Industries in Ger¬ 
many. — UngeWITTER, in Chemiker-Zeitun", Year XlyV, No. 147, p. 191. Cdtben, 
December 8, 1921 (1). 

The pre-War consumption of nitrogen in Germany amounted to about 
240 000 tons, of which 40 000 were used in industry, and 200 000 in agri¬ 
culture, not including the nitrogen supplied to the land in the forms of 
dung and green manure. This nitrogen was obtained : a) by the importa¬ 
tion of the nitrate of sodium (in 1913, some 7 500 000 tons were imported, 
equivalent to 116 250 tons of nitrogen) ; b) by the importation of nitrate 
of lime (in 1913, 20 000 tons representing 2 400 tons of nitrogen were 
imported) ; c) by the home production of sulphate of ammonia (in 1913- 
1914, 500 000 tons corresponding to iroooo tons of nitrogen were made) ; 
d) by the home production of calcium cyanamide (amounting in 1913- 
1914, to 50000 tons representing 10000 tons of nitrogen). During the 
War, these importations ceased. They were however replaced by the manu¬ 
facture of ammonia on a large scale by the Haber-Bosch high-pressure 
method, and of calcium cyanamide according to the Frank-Caro process, 
but the ever-increasing need of munitions for the army encroached upon 
the supply of nitrogenous fertilisers for agriculture. After the revolution 
the nitrogen production fell to about % of the maximum output during 
the War, but it has gradually improved, so that according to the data of 
the Food Ministry, the amount of nitrogen supplied for agricultural use 
from 1914 to 1920 was as follows (in tons) : 


1914 j 1918 j 1919 | 1920 

. — j 

200000 | 92000 j 115 000 ) 158000 


In 1913 and 1914, 774 000 and 31 000 tons of nitrate of sodium respect¬ 
ively were imported into Germany. The maximum nitrogen output of 
the Haber-Bosch process is estimated at 300 000 tons and that of the cal¬ 
cium cyanamide process at 100 000. The maximum production of the 
coal distilleries and gas factories may be reckoned at 100 000 tons of nitro¬ 
gen, so the total maximum annual amount at disposal would be 500 000 
tons. It must not be forgotten, that the Joint-Stock Nitrogen Co. 
(" Stickstoff Gesellschaft m. b. H. * ), was founded in order to assist in 
providing nitrogenous fertilisers for agricultural purposes. 

The question of supplying the raw materials necessary to the phos¬ 
phatic fertiliser industry is at present a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
The last tons of the large pre-War reserve of mineral phosphate were already 
exhausted in 1916. Since that date until the middle of 1919, all the phos¬ 
phates at the disposal of the industry were of inferior quality; some coming 
from the I,ahn deposits, and the rest from other sources. In 1913, 88 su¬ 
perphosphate factories used 900 000 tons of crude phosphate coming almost 


(z) See R. Sept. 1921, No. 890 ; R. Nov. 1921, No. 1091. {Ed. 
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exclusively from over-seas ; during the War 5 factories failed and 28 were 
obliged to shut down owing to lack of raw material. It was not until 
the last six months of 1919, that it was again possible to import material 
of good quality, and then the price was prohibitive, for Government aid 
was refused in the first instance, although it was then of paramount impor¬ 
tance. In 1920, 133 000 tons of mineral phosphate were imported, and 
from the beginning of 1921 both the Government and the industry have 
made every effort to restore the importation of raw material to its normal 
condition; 61 superphosphate factories have thus been able to resume work. 
The amount absolutely necessary for the present season is 500 000 tons. 
In 1919-1920, the quantities of pliosphatic fertilisers supplied to agriculture 
compared with the amount furnished in 1913-1914 were as follows (cal¬ 
culated as phosphoric acid). 



1 


Basic slag. 

« Rhenania » phosphate 
Superphosphate .... 
Bone-meal. 


1913-1914 

391 000 

214 000 
20 000 

€35 900 


1919 -1920 

118 OOO 

3 700 

12 OOO 

4300 

138 €00 


146 - ManUrial Value of Tobacco Waste. — Shutt, l\ T. (Chimiste du Dominion du Ca¬ 
nada), Report of the Minister, 111 Rapport dcs Vermes Exptrtmentalcs du Dominion Fis¬ 
cal Year ending March 37, 1920, pp. ^2. Ottawa 1921. 

The waste of the by-products of tobacco factories (dust, ribs, etc.), 
possesses an appreciable but uncertain value as an insecticide and fertil¬ 
iser. Potash and nitrogen are the chief nutritive substances it contains. 
When these residua are bought for use, an anatysis giving the percentage 
of these elements should be obtained, for the poorest types, such as tobacco 
dust, often contain large quantities of sand The following analyses show 
the differences in composition and hence in value of these waste products. 


Analyses of the Residua of Tobacco Factories . 


Dust of tobacco No 1 . 
Dust of tobacco No 2 . 
Dust of tobacco No 3 . 
Stalks of cigarette tobacco 
Stalks of « Burley» . . r 

B. B. Stalks. 

Tobacco dust.. 


Water j 

Ash 

I<oss | 
on | 

incinera¬ 
tion 

Insoluble 

residue 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid 

Potash | 

" 

2 - 29 % 

76.30 % 

21-41 % 

7°-57 % 

0.12% 

0.65% 

4 25 

44-57 

i 5118 

34-75 

0.40 

1.62 | 

3*17 

63.44 

! 33-39 

55-20 

O.19 

I.07 j 

7.87 

18-53 

1 73.60 

o .55 

0.63 

4-49 

703 

22.56 

70.41 

0.38 

C.92 

7-69 

7-45 

22.57 

69.98 

0.43 

O.52 

7.60 

1.97 

15.11 

78.40 

— 

——* 

**— 


Nitrogen 


0.59% 

1.39 

0.89 

I.04 

2.89 

I.47 
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147 - United States Production of Fish Scrap and Meal. — The American Fertiliser, 

Vol I At No. 10, p. 92. Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1921. 

According to the Report of the Bureau of Fisheries , Department of Com¬ 
merce , the estimated production of fish and whale scrap and meal in 1920 
was 130 000 tons, a material increase over previous years. Of this amount 
16 898 tons are credited to the Pacific Coast States and Alaska. On the 
West Coast, as a result of the heavy demand for fertiliser material, more 
than the usual amount of scrap was used for this purpose. In the “menha¬ 
den " industry of the Atlantic coast, the value of the Bureau's assistance in 
encouraging the production of fish meal has been greatly appreciated. At 
least 5 000 tons of meal were turned out by the producers in 1920 and con¬ 
siderable quantities of unground scrap are stated to have been sold to man¬ 
ufacturers interested in supplying stock feeds. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture has continued its hog-feeding 
tests, using various fish meals, and samples have been supplied to some 
fifteen State experiment stations with satisfactory results. The experiments 
in progress include the feeding of meal with high oil content, samples without 
removal of natural oil with additional oil added and meal made from de¬ 
composed fish. If these tests yield satisfactory results, the producers of 
fish meal should be reasonably assured of markets for their product as the 
farmers have become acquainted with its merits. The whaling companies 
have recently expressed an interest in the manufacture of whale meal and 
have provided material for a feeding test. 

Considerable quantities of fish offal and waste fish incident to the 
New England fisheries remain unutilised, and in some cases its disposal is 
an item of no little expense to the producer. Lack of a regular supply 
makes the operation of the larger reduction plants impracticable, and the 
smaller plants do not appear to be wholly satisfactory for the proper re¬ 
duction of some of the raw materials in greatest abundance. The Bureau 
appreciates the need of solving the problems in tliis field and hopes to be 
in position to take them up in the near future. 


148 - The Sebakh of the " Korns’* or “ Sebakh koufri’*, in Egypt. — Mosseri. V. M. 
(Vice President of the Egyptian Institute), in Bulletin dc VInstitut d’E^ypte, Vul. Ill, 
pp. 75-02, fig. 1. Caiio 1921. 

** Tafia ", " marog " and “ sebakh " from the “ koms ", or “ sebakh 
koufri, " are nitrogen earths forming the chief natural fertilisers of Egypt. 
" Sebakh " from the " koms " is the most widely-used, and was employed 
at an earlier date than either of the others. " Sebakh " means manure 
and “ kom " signifies heap or mound ; this fertiliser is also called " sebakh 
koufri " or simply " koufri ”. It is a pulverulent substance used for 
manuring or improving the soil and comes from the rubbish heaps that 
gradually accumulate near towns or villages when they have repeatedly 
been destroyed and rebuilt on the same site during the course of centuries 
The author had the opportunity of examining over 250 " koms " of 
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koufri *' and gives a few general ideas acquired from his investi¬ 
gations. 

The “ koufris " insist for the most part of rubbish, and they are poor 
in fertilising substances, but they differ according to the locality, the mound 
from which they are taken, or even the stratum of the same mound. The 
" sebakh ” of the " koms ” can be applied as a fertiliser or for improving 
the land, but in either case it nearly always has some perceptible effect 
upon the soil which may be favourable or unfavourable according to circum¬ 
stances. It is always well, if not indispensable, to determine the composi¬ 
tion of the " sebakh ” before applying it. We may consider two ways in 
which " koufris " are used. 

1) In the case of normal alluvial soils, “ koufri ” is applied as a fer¬ 
tiliser and should chiefly be regarded as a source of nitrogen Its import¬ 
ance in this respect depends 011 the nitric nitrogen it contains (under the 
form of nitrate of sodium) which varies from traces to 35 %. 

Ammoniacal nitrogen is only present in such negligible quantities that 
it can be disregarded without causing serious error in the calculation, and 
organic nitrogen can be left out of tlie reckoning as its nitrification is 
doubtful, and in any case too slow. 

2) For all other soils, “ koufri ” may be looked upon as a source of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid or potash. It is however very rarely that these 
substances are present in tlie proportions required to make a complete 
fertiliser, hence it is nearly always necessary to add some other fertiliser, 
preferably a nitrogenous. The amount of total nitrogen must here be ta¬ 
ken into account and also tlie quantity of organic substances present which 
by their physical action, may become of considerable importance as affect¬ 
ing the compactness or friability of the soil. As regards the phosphoric acid 
(which is present to the extent of 1 3 ° 0 of phosphoric acid soluble in ci¬ 
trate of ammonium), and the potash (0.090 % to 2.280 %, soluble in 1 % 
citric acid), only the available amount in the “ koufris " has to be deter¬ 
mined and reckoned. 

It must not be forgotten, that the “ koufris *' always contain soluble 
salts (common salt to the amount of 0.57 to 13.40 %). Some of these are 
injurious, while the others are either innocuous, or beneficial; hence it is 
necessary to note the nature of these salts and tlie proportions in which 
they are present. It is not always possible to know beforehand how much 
of these salts the “ koufri '* can contain without rendering it unusable, 
for this depends upon the nature of the soil to be manured or improved, the 
drainage conditions, the course of the underground water, etc. If the soil 
is permeable, well-drained, either naturally or artificially, and the level of 
the subterranean water is fairly low, the “ sebakh ” can safely contain 
rather large quantities of injurious salts. Should the contrary be the 
case, care must be taken to avoid applying an appreciable amount of these 
substances to the soil. 

The author mentions the uses that can sometimes be made of the salts 
in the “ koufris " and their value for improving more or less alkaline land. 
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149 - Distribution of Manganese in the Organism of Higher Plants. — Bertrand, g., 

and Rosenblatt, M , in Comfltes rendus de VAcadfonie des Sciences, No. 22, pp. iit8 - 

1120. Paris, November 28, 1921. 

After having proved that manganese is of general occurrence in 
plants (i), the authors endeavoured to ascertain the manner in which 
this metal is distributed, both in the different organs of plants, especially 
of the higher plants, and also in the various parts of any specimen gathered 
at a given growth period. 

The results obtained show that a large amount of manganese is pre¬ 
sent in the organs that are the seat of active metabolism in the reproductive 
organs, leaves, young shoots and in all the organs containing chlorophyll 
as well as in seeds. 

150 - The Manganese Content of Seeds of Dutch Origin. — wester, d. it., in tuochemu 

sche Zeiturigschrift , Vol. CXVIII, pp. 158-163. Berlin, 1921. 

There is good reason to believe that manganese plays a considerable 
part in plant metabolism, but though the manganese question, as it may be 
called, has been the subject of considerable investigation during the last 
25 years, it has not yet been completely solved. Hardly anything is so far 
known as to the presence of manganese in the plants, animals, waters and 
soils of Holland ; seeds have not generally been studied from this point 
of view and there are only a few scattered data on the subject. 

The author has analysed 48 species of cleaned seeds belonging to the most 
widely differing families of cultivated plants : the determinations were made 
on the ash, which was treated twice with sulphuric acid, the persulphate 
colour-metric test being employed. The following amounts of manganese 
(in mgm. per 100 gm. of dried seeds) were thus obtained for the most typ¬ 
ical plants : Pinus sylvestris (Scots Pine) 12.7 — Phleum (Cats’-tail Grass) 

4.2 — Alopecurus pratensis (Fox-tail Grass) 11.6 — Oats 2.3 —• Festuca 
pratensis (Meadow Fescue) 15.8 — Poa pratensis (Meadow-Grass) 5.3 
— Italian ray-grass 4.5 — Wheat 2.8 — Barley 1.14 — Onion 1.2 — 
Hemp 3.45 — Beta vulgaris var. crassa (Common beet) 6.6 ; var. rapa 
1.95 ~~ Spinach 2.4 — Red Cabbage 6.5 — White Cabbage 2.45 — 
Turnip 2.1 —* Crimson Clover 2.4 — White Clover 1.85 — Red Clover 
2.5-27 — Lucerne 1.6 — Lupins 17.8 — Beans 1.5 — Peas 0.4 — Flax 

10.2 — Celery 1.4 — Carrot 5.8 — Water-Melon 2.5 — Lettuce 2.4 — 
Chicory 1.7. 

From the examination of these data as a whole, it is evident that seeds 
belonging to the most different families all contain manganese, and in most 
cases, in the proportion of 2 to 6 mgm per 100 gm. of dry seed. If the man¬ 
ganese content is estimated from the ash, it is in many cases about 50 mgm.; 
and generally a little below 100 mgm. The seeds of few varieties of plants 
contain a higher proportion of mangasese; lupins must however be reckoned 
among the exceptions, as there are i70omgm. of this metal present in 100 
gm. of ash. This figure is below the percentages given in scientific litera- 


(1) See R. November 1021, No. 1097. {Ed.) 
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ture for the ash of certain “ manganese collectors ” : Oak wood 3.5 % 
— Birch wood Io~i8 % — Beech leaves 9.50 % (in the form of the mangan¬ 
ous-manganic oxide) — Ivtipin leaves 8.96 % (as manganese). If the 
data for the species of the same genera are compared, it will be seen, 
that they agree fairly well (see genera Lolium , Allium , Brassica, Trifolium, 
Vicia, Cucumis). The similarity is however less evident in the genus 
Festuca, and in the genus Beta some of the most notable differences occur. 
If a comparison is made between the leaf data of plants which are sufficient¬ 
ly represented, such as the Festucaceae and Hordeaceae and the Sinapa- 
ceae, it will be found that the two first are clearly richer in manganese than 
the last although in the species of the same families, there are often consid¬ 
erable differences. 

151 - Experimental Researches on the Factors determining Resistance to Cooking 
in Leguminosae and on the Means employed to Remedy this Defect. — de homi- 
nicis, A (I,aboratorlo <h Chimica Agraria della K Scuola Superiore di Agrieoltura, Por- 
tici), in Ann?It della R SchoH Superure di Aqricoltura m Portia , S 11 , Vol j0, p 31. 
Portici, 1920. 

From the dietetic point of view, the seeds of I^eguminosae are described 
as being easy or difficult to cook according to the greater or less facility 
with which their consistency is altered by boiling in water. The causes 
determining this difference are not known, and no systematic attempt 
has been made to discover them. The question is certainly not one of 
hereditary character, but depends upon environmental conditions, reaction 
to which takes certain forms : it is therefore a peculiarity which can only 
be explained by these given conditions. The author has directed his 
attention to the causes determining this character and the results obtained 
are summarised as follows. 

The hardness of leguminous seeds from the boiling standpoint depends 
upon their resistance to the action of water, whether this resistance is 
natural or artificially produced. The more water a seed can absorb, the 
more easily is it boiled, and the degree to which it is cooked depends upon 
the actual amount of water it has absorbed. Thus all the chemical and 
physical processes occurring during cooking are connected with the amount 
of the water taken up. 

The water resistance of seeds cannot l>e correlated with any presup¬ 
posed impermeable mineral deposits due to insoluble calcium combinations, 
for it can be overcome by alkalis, but not by acids, although the action of 
acids on the carbonate or silicate of calcium should be more energetic than 
that of alkalis. 

Acids in fact increase this water resistance ; oxalic acid has less effect 
however, than sulphuric and hydrochloric acid although it renders calcium 
compounds insoluble. This resistance cannot be attributed to the density 
°1* the integuments, because if this were lessened by the dissolving effect 
exerted by the alkalis upon certain given substances, acids should act in a 
similar manner, or else remain inactive, but in no case should they increase 
the impermeability of the tissues. Nor can it be regarded as connected 
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with the action of the ordinary ion present in hard waters upon the insoluble 
calcium compounds, for the seeds are equally resistant to soft waters, and 
the hypothesis of the existence of such mineral deposits has already been 
proved untenable ; moreover salts other than those of calcium and acids 
themselves have the same effect. For the same reasons the other hypothe¬ 
sis postulating the formation of insoluble calcium compounds at the moment 
of cooking is equally fallacious. As this water resistance is not overcome 
by treatment with alcohol or ether, it cannot have any connection with 
excessively thick deposits of wax or other fatty substances that might 
possibly occur on the cuticle of the seeds. 

The electrolytes penetrate into seeds in proportions different from those 
in which they are found in solutions, the ratio being larger with acids and 
alkalis and smaller with salts. Their penetration into seeds is therefore 
not a case of pure and simple diffusion, however the properties constitut¬ 
ing the permeability of plant membranes may be interpreted. The varia¬ 
tions produced by the concentration of the solutions upon the amount of the 
electrolytes incorporated by the seeds depend on the other hand upon a 
fundamental law governing the adsorj 3 tion by solid, or colloidal adsorbent 
surfaces, e. g. the adsorption coefficient is not constant but increases as the 
concentration diminishes. 

The .substance constituting the seeds and exercising its adsorbent power 
upon the electrolytes belongs to one of those colloidal forms which arise from 
the concentration of the dispersive medium, and have the power of restoring 
it in a measure corresponding with their degree of reversibility. The swell¬ 
ing of the seeds in the presence of water thus consists essentially in a pro¬ 
cess of imbibition, as is proved by the contraction in- volume relatively to 
the total volume of the seeds and of the absorbed water, the development 
of heat at the moment of absorption, the optic phenomena accompanying 
it, the selective power exercised towards liquids, and especially the effect 
of the electrolytes. The action that may be exerted by the integuments 
and membranes in this connection is secondary and indirect. 

The degree of the reversibility of these colloidal forms is connected with 
the conditions of the medium in which they have been formed and corres¬ 
ponds with the degree of their affinity to water. The hardness of the seeds is 
in strict correlation with this degree of affinity to water, although the extent 
to which it is influenced by the medium and the soil has yet to be deter¬ 
mined. Experimentally however hardness is caused or increased in seeds 
by those special actions that intensify the non-reversibility of the gels, and 
should have no effect upon the above-mentioned chemical and morpho¬ 
logical factors. 

The electrolytes act by forming together with the substances of which 
the seeds aie composed adsorption factors having a different affinity to 
water, or in simpler terms, having a different degree of solubility, solu¬ 
bility being understood in this case to mean the limit of concentration be¬ 
yond which the substance in the dispersive medium is obliged to coagulate. 
Acids, acid salts and neutral salts act as coagulants and decrease this solu¬ 
bility ; alkalis and alkaline compounds act in a dispersive manner and 

[i*i] 
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increase it. Thus the alkaline compounds used in cooking decrease the 
water resistance of the seeds and facilitate the cooking process. At the 
moment of boiling however the alkalis attack the protein molecule and 
cause it to disintegrate which leads to the formation of amino-acids and 
the development of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
Hence there is a resultant loss of available nitrogen and a danger of the* 
introduction of deleterious substances into the system if such food is eaten. 
This is a factor of the greatest importance in judging seeds that resist coo¬ 
king, not only from the dietetic standpoint but also the economic and indus¬ 
trial. It is thus .seen how very pernicious are the substances (carbonate of 
potash and bi-carbonate of soda), now used to remedy the defects of hard 
seeds due to their excessive water resistance. 

152 - A Contribution to the Determination of the Cause of the Formation of Bacteroids 

in the Nodules Of Leguminosae. - Bnrtiiel, C. (Bacteriological Laboratory of the 
Central Station of Agricultural Experiment* at Experimentalf&ltet, near Stockholm), in 
Anmles de VlnsUtut Pnsteur, Vol. XXXV, No. 10, pp 63,1-046 - 1 - tigs. 6. Paris, Octo¬ 
ber, 1Q2I. 

The experiments described in this work form part of a series of studies 
connected with the morphology and life-history of Bacterium radicicola 
which have been carried on for several years in the Bacteriological Labora¬ 
tory of the Central Station of Agricultural Experiments at Experimental- 
faltet in conjunction with the continuous preparation of cultures of bacteria 
for the inoculation ot the different leguminosae grown by agriculturists. 

The results obtained are summarised by the author as follows : 

“ Our experiments have proved the accuracy of Zipeet/s .statement 
that caffeine lias the power of causing the constant formation of bacterioids 
in solid media. They have however also shown that this property is shared 
by other plant alkaloids ot very different composition. Thus guanidine, 
pyridine and chinoline all act in the same manner as caffeine, but to a less 
degree. It is very probable that other alkaloids behave in a similar way, 
as well as other nitrogenous organic compounds such as hippuric acid. 

“ As these plant alkaloids always enter into the composition of Legu¬ 
minosae, it appears to be most likely, that the normal formation of bacterioids 
in the nodules of this family depends more or less upon the presence of 
alkaloids in the roots. ” 

153 - Instruct ion and Investigation in Plant Breeding at the College of Agriculture 

in the Philippines* — Mendiola Nemesio, B , in The Philippine Agriculturist, Vol. 10, 
No. 3, pp. 105-jo?, 1 fig. Los Baftos, October, 1921. 

The above College of Agriculture offers 2 undergraduate courses and 
i advanced course in plant genetics. Each covers a period of six months 

First course : this consists of lectures and laboratory work and is model¬ 
led upon the first two undergraduate courses at Cornell University. It 
aims at giving students a fundamental understanding of the facts and laws 
underlying the phenomena of heredity and variation in their widest sense, 
and the relation of these phenomena to environment. 
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Second course : this deals with the methods and technique of plant¬ 
breeding with special reference to the Philippines and the Tropics. 

Third course : elementary biometry. 

The attention of the College of Agriculture has not been devoted only 
to instruction. Much practical work has been done in encouraging and 
carrying out experiments in selection and crossing, especially with rice, 
maize and sugar-cane which are among the most important crops of the 
Philippines. 

154 - Genetic Behaviour of the Spelt Form in Crosses between Triticum Spelta 

and Triticum sativum . The Possibility of obtaining Synthetic Forms of 

Wheat by Crosses between Two Spelts. — i,kighty, c. e., ami boshnalkian, s., 

in Journal of Agricultural Research , Vol. XXII, No. 7, PP* 335 - 3 <M- Washington, 

November, 19 21. 

In the work described in this article 3 characters were taken into 
consideration : the shape of the glume, the brittleness of the rachis 
and the adherence of the grain. These characters are to a great extent 
linked. 

The outer gi/umE of Triticum sativum. — This is as a rule soft with a 
somewhat pointed apex and only occasionally weakly keeled along the 
entire length. About 0.5 to 1 mm. al>ove the point of attachment there 
is a wrinkle or depression ; the base is rather narrow and is very weakly 
attached to the rachis. I11 T. spelta on the other hand the glume is stiff and 
thick and has a very blunt apex. It is strongly keeled and has no depression 
above the ba.se, which is wide and firmly attached to the rachis. Further 
in the spelt the rachis is brittle and the grains adhere firmly, whereas in 
wheat the rachis is much more tenacious and the grains are easily detached. 
These three characters, as stated above, are linked as if dependent on factors 
united in a single chromosome. The occurrence of crossovers, if it ever 
occurs, must be very rare. 

In the 2nd and subsequent filial generations of Spelta x sativum there 
are many forms intermediate between the two parents. 

In order to record the degree of inheritance of Spelt characters the au¬ 
thors have made an arbitrary scale of values ranging from 1 to 10, in 
which 1 represents typical spelt, and 10 typical wheat with no spelt cha¬ 
racters. 

The hybrids of the F x are slightly intermediate in form, but much 
more like the spelt than the sativum parent. They grade from 4 to 7 and 
have all the characters of a spelt, except that the spikelets are somewhat 
more open and the glumes are less adherent to the grain. In the F % the 
forms range from the typical wheat to the spelt, viz., from 1 to 10. 

The frequency curve of these forms is of a special type, more individuals 
being as a rule found at the extremities than near the centre as is seen 
from Table I. 

As it is impossible to distinguish the homozygous spelts from the heter¬ 
ozygous, 2 groups only have been made in which all the spelt and speltoid 
forms are included (classes 1-9 inclusive). 
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'1 able I. Number of Plants of the F 2 Spelta x sativum classed in 

io Categories . 


179 


1 

Series 

1 

Crosses 1 


Number of individuals in class 


3 

13255* 

i 

l 

Spelt sel. 13440 X Dale Gloria 

>1 

2 i 

3 

4 | 

i 

: 5 ! 

1 

6 i 


8 

9 

10 

e 


sel. 13401. 

17 

10 

9 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

21 

73 

13260* 

Spelt sel. 13438 x Turkey sel. 13389 

17 

13 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 


2 

14 

• 3 

13263* 

3049* 

Dale Gloria sel. 13401 x Spel* 
Black Bearded Spelt X Karly 

5 

3 

2 

3 

I 


2 

2 

— 

7 

33 

3085* 

Red Chief. 

Black Bearded Spelt < Jones 

19 

7 

5 

! 

3 

4 

3 

5 

6 

29 

81 

13124* 

Longberry.. 

Vulgare (C. I. 3338) X Spelt sel. 

9 

8 

4 

2 j 

4 

— 

4 

2 

4 1 

13 


13125* 

13437 . . 

Crimean (C. I. 3340) sel. 13351 < j 

9 

8 

! 

4 

9 1 

1 

i 

7 

4 

3 

5 

7 : 

20 

!** 


I Spelt sel. 13437.! 

__ _ _ _ 1 

6 

3 ; 

9 

_ 1 


4 

2 

5 : 

i_1 

5 

4 

9 

53 


Tlie proportions between spelta and sativum forms thus approximated 
to the mono hybrid ratio of 3: 1. The projxjrtion of homozygous forms 
to heterozygous forms of spelt would therefore be 1 : 2 ; 1, as is shown by 
the F {i generation of 2 F t families, 13 260a- and 13 255 a (see Table II). 
Table II. — Number of F a Plants from Series 13 26o a and 13 255® which 
proved be Homozygous Spelts , Hetcrozygous forms and Homozygous Wheats 
(1:2:1) when tested in the F 3 Generation (1:2: 1). 


13^60* spelt x Turkey j 13255* Dale Gloria X Turkey 


Nature 

1- -- -- 

- _ 

— 

I 






Homo- 1 

Hctero- ; 

Homo- 


! Homo- 

Hetero- 

Homo- 


of data 

1 zygous ! 

zygous j 

z\gous 1 

Total |l 

f zygous 

zygous 

zygous 

Total 

—. _ _ 

t Spelts 

. __ 1 

Wheat s 

II 

j Spelt :s 

1 

- 

Wheats 

1 

j 

Obtained . . 

| i 

.18 

13 1 

i 

9 ! 

33 

i : 

1 7 

14 

i 12 

33 

Calculated. . 

• i 7-5 1 

15.0 ' 

7-5 

— 

8 2 

16.5 

; 82 


Deviation. . 

■ r»'A 

V.8 

«.5 ; 

— 

1.3 

1 

3.3 

4.8 1 

— 


The ratio 3 : 1 does not always occur. In the 2 families 13 126* 
(Giant Square head x spelt) and 3019* (Spelt X Salt Lake Club), for in¬ 
stance, the wheat types were very low (See Table III): in fact the projxjrtion 
between the spelt forms and the wheat forms is better represented by the 
ratio 15: 1 (See Table III). 

On examining the F B generation of 27 F 2 plants, it was found, that 12 
of these had produced only spelts, 2 plants yielded only sativum types, and 
the remaining 13 produced progeny of mixed forms. 
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Table III. — Degree of Spelling and Proportions of Spelts and Wheats 
Obtained in the F 2 Generations of Spelta x sativum Crosses which did 
not segregate in the 3 : 1 Ratio . 





Degree of spelt ing in class 




Number of plants 

a 

" l‘ 

Scries 







I 



3 

Obtained 

Calculated 

l 

Cl 


X 

__ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

! 8 

j _ 

9 

i 

10 

H 

Spelta 

Sati¬ 

vum 

Spelta 

Sati¬ 

vum 

~ 

« 

J 

1326* 

12 

7 

7 

6 

! 9 

! 8 

[ 3 1 6 

12 

4 

T 4 

70 

4 

69-4 

4.6 

0.6 

1.49 

30x9* 

27 

*5 

O 

1 V 

7 

1 3 

! 5 

ti’j 

8 

1_ 

2 

83 

81 

1_ 

2 

77.8 

5-2 

3-2 

1.49 


We thus have the proportion, homozygous Spelta 7 : heterozygous 
form 8 : homoz3^gous sativum 1 , as it should be according to the proposed 
15 : 1 ratio. 

Assuming that the spelt parent in this particular cross carries two 
spelt factors S 2 and Sj, the two first generations will consist of the following 
genotypic forms : 

Pi (Giant Squarehead) SzSxS 2 S 2 X SiSzSjS? (Winter spelt) 

T, sativum j T. Spelta 

I ' 1. .SxSiSaSa 

(Speltoid) 

(1) S1S1S2S2 (4) S1S1S2S2 (2) S1S1S2S2 

(2) S1S1S2S2 (2) S1S1S2S2 

(1) S1S1S.S2 

(2) S1S1S2S2 
(1) S1S1S2S2 

15 Spelta 


I r 2 (1) S1S1S2S2 


Total : 1 T. sativum 


In the F 3 the theoretical beliav r iour of each of the F 2 plants would 
be as follows : 


Group F3 Genotypes Phenotype* of the Fjj and their Behaviour 

m the P 3 


A 

B 


C 


P 


(1) S1S1S2S2 * 1 sativum will yield sativum only 

(1) SxSzS 2 S 3 \ 

(2) SxSxS 2 S 2 f 

(2) SiSiSatSi • 7 Spelta will yield Spelta only 

(2) S1S1S2S2 i 

(1) S1S1S2S2 / 

(4) SxSjSiSa 4 Spelta will segregate in F s into 

Spelta : sativum in the ratio 15:1 

(2) SxSxS 2 S 2 ) 

(2) SjSjS-S? ( 4 s P elta wil1 segregate in the ratio 3:1. 


8 unstable forms 
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When the F n plants were examined a close approximation was found 
to the above-mentioned theoretical ratios, even as regards the genotypes 
which segregated in the 15 : 1, and the 3 : 1 ratios respectively. 

In this connection it should be specially noticed that the same genotype 
of Spelta , when crossed with different varieties of sativum , can give two 
types of segregation 15 : 1 and 3 : 1. The authors try to account for this 
phenomenon by assuming that the spelt parent carried 2 spelt factors 
Si and S 2 and that some of the wheats used in the crosses carried an inhibit¬ 
ing factor I. In the presence of the latter factor, the ratio would be about 
3 : 1, in its absence, the ratio would be 15 : 1. 

Further the existence of determinants (modifiers) accentuating or at¬ 
tenuating the spelt characters has been clearly shown by the authors in 
the course of this work, thus explaining why heterozygous spelts of the 
Ss type can produce very different frequency curves. Thus for instance 
plant 13 2bo a —3 produced individuals mainly of classes 8 to 9, while 
plant 13 260M) produced its spelts in classes 1 and 2 only ; in the first case, 
there was a genetic factor attenuating the spelt character, and in the second 
a factor accentuating it. The presence of these factors, as may be readily 
understood, alters the Mendelian ratios between the Spelta and saliva 
forms and the combined effect of the factors acentuating and attenuating 
the Spelta character can produce some very complicated segregations. 

Production of synthetic wheats by crossing two spelts and 
of synthetic spelts by crossing two wheats. — The authors have fre¬ 
quently obtained synthetic spelts in interspecific crosses in wheat. No in¬ 
dication has been observed as to the possibilities of producing true wheats 
in crosses between two different non-wheat cereals. It is theoretically pos¬ 
sible, however, that such forms will be produced in crosses between certain 
kinds of spelts, as will be seen from the results of one of the experiments 
discussed in this paper. In the cross 13 126* it was shown by the authors 
that 2 spelt factors S x and S 2 were involved and that there were present in 
the F 2 5 genotypic forms namely: 

SxSxSaSa — S1S1S2S2 — S1S1S2S2 — S1S1S2S2 S1S1S2S2 

As long as the forms are allowed to be selfed, as they are in nature, no 
sativum forms will ever appear, but in a number of crosses between these 
5 forms, a certain proportion of wheat should occur in the following 
manner: 

1) Crosses producing no wheats : S 1 S 1 S a S 2 X any other genotype 

^l®lS 2 S 2 X 8 j8 ^S 2 S 2 " S 1 S 1 S 2 8 2 S^S^828 2 t 

2) Cross where one out of every" four F 2 plants will produce 6 *4 % 
wheats : S l S 1 S 2 s 2 X S^SaSg : 

3) Crosses where half oi the F x plants produce 6 % % wheats: 

**l*h®2®2 ^ Sj#iS 2 S 2 """"" X 8i8]S 2 S 2 « 

4) Cross were all F t plants will produce 6 y 4 % wheats : SjSjS^ X 
®i®iS 2 S 2 . 

It is easy to understand how the wheat ( sativum) character, being dis¬ 
tinctly hypostatic, may be carried concealed from generation to generation 
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by the spelt type. How can the spelt type, which is so pronouncedly 
epistatic to the wheat character, be carried by a wheat without being mani¬ 
fested phenotypically ? The explanation is simple. It was shown that 
modifying determinants are involved in these crosses. Common wheats 
occasionally carry modifiers which dilute the spelt character to the extent 
of grouping all the F 2 spelts into class 9. If these diluting factors are re¬ 
duced to a homozygous dominant condition, they can well produce forms 
of .spelt, identical or almost identical in appearance with wheat. 

From a number of wheat x wheat crosses (where one of the parents 
was a rust-resistant variety of winter-wheat and the other was Preston, 
Marquis, or Haynes Bluestem), over 20 spelts were found among the F a 
hybrid plants, though there were no spelts in the F Jf their absence being 
due to an inhibition in the parent plant carrying the S factor. 

These observations show that common wheats may carry the spelt 
factor, which is, however, unable to express itself because of the presence of 
one or more diluting or inhibiting factors. 

The production of synthetic spelts in these sativum X sativum crosses 
is similar to the synthetic production of Triticum dicoccum dicoccoides , the 
“ Wild Wheat ” of Palestine by the vulgare X durum cross. The wild 
character, consisting of a number of interdependent specific characters, is 
strongly dominant over both the vulgare and the durum types just as the 
spelt type is dominant over sativum , yet in both instances, the character 
showing strong dominance towards either of the parental forms was carried 
by one ot the parents together with a factor inhibiting in one case the “ wild " 
and in the other, the spelt, characters. 

155 - Variation and Correlation of Characters Among Rice Varieties Cultivated in 
the Philippines. — Torjbjo Viiiak, ill The Philippine Agriculturist, \ ol. X, No. 3, 
pp. 93-104, bibliography of 24 works. Los Banos October 1921. 

Object of the work. — The investigation of which an account is 
given in this paper was conducted mainly as a basis for the selection of 
desirable varieties and to find answers to the following questions : 

1) Aie the late-maturing varieties heavy grain yielders ? 

2) Do tall varieties produce more grains than short ? 

3) Is there any relation between the length of the leaves, the length of the panicles, and 

the length of the grains on the one side, and the reproductive power of the plant on 
the other ? 

4) Whitt relittion have the width of the leaves, and the width of the grains to the productive 

power of varieties of rice ? 

5) Have the number of nodes and the number of spikes in the panicle anything to do with 

the grain yield ? 

6) Do tall varieties mature late ? 

7) Are varieties with long leaves, long panicles and long grains late in maturing ? 

8) Have the number of nodes and the number of spikes in the panicles any relation to the 

length of the growth period ? 

9) Have the width of the leave 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 - and the width of the grains any relation to the growth 
period ? 

10) Is it true that varieties producing much straw require more time to mature ? 
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The work was carried on during 1919-1920 in the rice-fields of the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture and in those belonging to the Philippine Experiment 
Station farm. 

Materials and method. — i'or the study of variation and correla¬ 
tion 85 varieties were used : of these 16 are upland and 69 lowland — 30 
iwned and 55 awnless — 7 glutinous and 78 non-glutinous — 64 white — 
1 black — 4 red — 15 mixed (of which some are undoubtedly hybrids). 

Table I. — Growth Period and Length of Culms. 


Growth period | Length of culma 


Days 

[ Frequency j 

Centimetics 

! Frequency 

IOO-120 

3 

80.00- 96.66 

1 

! 21 

121—140 

21 

96.67—113.33 

20 

141—160 

21 

113.34-130.00 I 

25 

l6l— 180 1 

22 

130.01—146.67 

13 

181-200 j 

l6 

146.68-163.34 | 

3 

201—220 j 

1 

2 

l63.35-l80.OI 

3 


Mean = 158.24 day? | Mean 98.72 cm 


For the other values, it is sufficient to give the means — length of pani¬ 
cles =-- 22.50 cm.; number of spikes per panicle = 10.73; number of 
nodes per panicle = 8.11 ; width of broadest leaves 11.17 mm. ~~ length 
of longest leaves 52.48 cm. ; average width of 20 grains, 3.25 mm. ; aver¬ 
age length of 20 grains, 8.33 nun.; weight of straw per plant = 10.78 gm. 

After giving the biometric data, the author considers the question of 
the coefficient of correlation between the most important characters.He 
obtained the results given in Table II, from which the following conclu¬ 
sions may be drawn : 

1) The longer the time varieties of lice take to mature, the more grain they will yield. 

2) Tall varieties produce more weight of grains than short. 

P I<ong leaves, long panicles anti long grains are varietal qualities indicating high yielding 
power. These chaiacters are also associated with the length of [the giowth peiiod. 
•i) There is no correlation between yield and growth peiiod on the one hand and length 
aud width of groins on the other. There is no connection between yield, growth pe¬ 
riod and nuinbei of spikelets per panicle. 

>) The nuinbei of nodes in the panicle is strongly associated with yield. 

() ) Varieties producing much straw are not necessarily heavy yielders, but they are gen¬ 
erally late maturing. 

Of the 19 pairs of characters studied in tlus investigation, 4 were includ¬ 
ed in Jacobson’s work viz. growth period and yield of grains ; length of 
culms and yield ; length of grain and growth period ; width of grain and 
growth period. The results obtained by the author substantiate those of 
J acobson in all respects but one. Width of grains and growth period were 
found by Jacobson to be negatively correlated ; in tlie author’s work they 
were found to have no correlation at all. 


[*«*] 
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Table II. — Coefficient of Correlation between the Most 
Important Characters. 


Yield and growth period. 

Yield and length of culm. 

Yield and length of panicle .. 

Yield and number of nodes in the panicle . . . 
Yield and number of spikes per panicle . • . . 

Yield and width of broadest leaves. 

Yield and length of longest leaves. 

Yield and width of grains. 

Yield and length of grains. 

Yield and weigth of stiaw. 

Growth period and length of culm. 

Growth period and length of panicle. 

Growth period and number of nodes in panicle 
Growth period and number of spikes per panicle 
Growth period and width of broadest leaves . . 
Growth period and length of longest leaves . . 

Growth period and width of grains. 

Growth period and length of grains. 

Growth period and weight of straw. 


0.5613 

± 

0.0498 

0.4616 

db 

0.0579 

0.4704 

± 

0.0566 

0.4977 

± 

0.0547 

0.1677 

± 

0.0052 

0.1967 

± 

0.0448 

0.1547 

± 

0.0554 

0.0591 

± 

0.0474 

0.3233 

± 

0.0651 

0.1250 

± 

0.0614 

0.2050 

± 

0.0421 

0.1270 

± 

0.0611 

0.1094 

± 

0.6640 

0.0431 

rfc 

0.0592 

0.2089 

± 

0.0412 

0.9042 

± 

0.0132 

0.0602 

± 

0.0467 

0.2971 

dtz 

0.0856 

0.5785 


0.0484 


156 - Leaf-Tissue Production and Water Content in a Mutant Race of Phaseolus 

vulgaris as compared with the Paiental Race, — Harris, a. j., in The Botanical 

Gazette , Vol. IyXXJl, No. 3, pp 151-162. Chicago, Illinois, September 1921. 

The objects of these investigations were to determine to what extent 
seedlings which are morphologically aberrant in the race to which they 
belong differ also from the normal seedlings in their physiological characters, 
in so far as these can be measured by the capacity for the production of 
tissue. 

The author used as material a completely fixed teratological race of 
Phaseolus having the character of possessing 4 cotyledons. The tissues of 
this race (especially those of the primordial leaves) were compared with 
the tissues of the original line. 

The biometric data fall into 3 groups : 

1) a series of weighings of primordial leaves unclassified as to their 
number ; 

2) a series of weighings of primordial leaves classified with respect 
to their number ; 

3) a series of weighings of total epicotyledonary tissue. 

Group 1. — The total weight of primordial leaf tissue in the abnormal 
seedlings is compared with the total weight in the control plants irrespective 
of the number of primordial leaves formed by the individual plants of the 
tetracotyledonous race. The total number of leaves per plant was deter¬ 
mined separately and the following figures obtained for the 4 samples : 
226 4.07; 227 = 4.15; 228 = 4.00; 229 = 3.91. The data are given 

in Table I. 


[15 5-156] 
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Tabee I. — Mean Green Weight per Plant and per Leaf . 


No 

Per plant j 

Per leaf 

of Plants 

Abnormal 

; 

Normal 

Difference 

Difference 
in % 

Abnormal 

Normal 

Difference 

Difference 
in % 

226 

227 
228 
229 

0.6991 | 
0.6972 
0.6323 
O.7012 

0.7516 

0.7607 

0.7568 

0.6862 

- 0.0525 

- 0.0635 

- 0.1245 

+ 0.0150 

— 69% 

1— 8-3 

- X6.4 

+ 2.1 

0.1718 

1 0.1680 
o.i 54 2 

0-1793 j 

03758 

0.3804 

0.3784 

0.3431 

- 0.2040 j 

- 0.2124 

- 0.2242 

- 0.1638 

— 54*2 % 

— 55-2 

— 59-2 

— 47-7 


The results show, that in 3 out of 4 cases, the green weight of the 4 
primordial leaves of the tetracotyledonous race is lower than that of the 2 
primordial leaves of the dictyledonous strain. The percentage differences 
range from 4 2.1 to —16.4 with a general average of —7.37. When the 
comparison is made on the basis of the mean weight per leaf, the primor¬ 
dial leaf of the abnormal seedling is found to be on the average 54.22 per 
cent lighter than the leaf of the normal seedling. 

The percentage differences for dry weight of primordial leaves are less, 
varying from —1.6 to —18 % with a general average of —10.9 %. As 
regards the mean dry weight per leaf, the weight for tetracot3dedonous 
plants was lower than for dicotyledons, the general average percentage 
difference being —55.92. 

Group 2. — In order to make the comparative work more complete, 
the author made a minute examination of the relationships by considering 
individually the results obtained for abnormal seedlings with varying num¬ 
bers of primordial leaves (2 to 7). The data show that: the difference bet¬ 
ween the total weight of primordial leaf tissue in the abnormal and the nor¬ 
mal seedling decreases with the increase in the number of leaves in the ab¬ 
normal plant, but the tetracotyledonous plants always produce a smaller 
total weight of leaf-tissue than the normal plants. The difference is greater 
when the comparison is made on the basis of dry weight. These data are 
summarised in Table II. 


Tabus II. — Differences in the Green Weight and Dry Weight 
of the Normal and the Abnormal Types. 


No of Plants 


Difference of Green Weight 


Difference of Dry Weight 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


— 31.55 

— 2074 

— 11,97 

— 8.60 

— 3 10 


— 32.55 

— 25.54 

— 16,34 

— x 3 . 7 8 

— 7-93 


Group 3. — The results obtained by a comparison of the total weight 
tissue produced above the cotyledonary node confirm what has already 

[is«] 
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been ascertained as regards the primordial leaves alone. The green weight 
and the dry weight are highest in normal plants, the percentage differences 
ranging from —7.6 to —29.4 for the green weight, and from — to.i to 
— 30.5 for the dry weight. 

Thus the mutant race is distinguished not merely by striking morpho¬ 
logical differences, but by physiological differentiation as well. 

157 - Production of Varieties of Bean with Mottled Seeds. — b^aringhrm, t.., in 

Comptes rcndus de VAcadimie ies Sciences, Vol. 173, No. it), pp. 666-668. Parle, 

October 19.21. , 

In 1922 the author received from the Museum of Natural History* 
6 small, glossy, black seeds of Vicia Faba Iy. var. pliniana. These were 
sown at the Laboratory of Meudon (Seine et Oise), at the end of April, and 
produced 5 plants of uniform characters which bore seeds exactly similar 
to the sample. In the autumn of the same year, the author planted the 
seeds from a single plant of V. Faba var. equina taken from a crop of beans 
at Locon (Pas de Calais). The two lines were crossed on May 13 ;the pure¬ 
bred progeny when examined in 1913 and 1914 showed no variation from 
the original type. 

The author attributes to crossing the variations described later. 

The parent plants differed in many of their characters : V. Faba equina 
grows vigorously, producing 2-3 strong, grooved, hollow stems of equal 
length (120 cm.), 15 mm. in circumference at the base. The bunches of 
compact flowers give place to 3 to 6 smooth pods 10-12 cm. in length 1 
each fruit contains 4-6 oblong seeds of average size (12 mm. x 8 mm. X 
6 mm.), of a uniform light grey colour. V. Faba pliniana is a slender 
plant with one short main stem which is succeeded by late secondary shoots 
that are usually sterile. The stem is partially hollow, little groved and 
measures 7 mm. at most round the base. It bears few flowers which grow 
two or three together and are succeeded by very small, pubescent pods with 
a slender tip. The fruits never exceed 5 cm. in length and generally con¬ 
tain 2 (never more than 4), black, oblong seeds of the size of a pea (6 mm. 
X 4 mm x 3 mm.). 

• The crosses were made in the hope of obtaining xenia, but no sign of 
this phenomenon could be discovered. The cross-fertilisation {pliniana x 
equina) of 3 flowers produced 2-1-0 seeds, and by the reciprocal cross 
{equina X pliniana) also of 3 flowers, 3-1-1 seeds were obtained. The 
8 seeds were sown in March 1914 and produced plants intermediate between 
the parents as regards length of stem and size of flowers and fruits. The 
stems were numeroiis and leafy, perhaps owing to the care taken in replant¬ 
ing the seedlings. The plants were gathered in August 1914 but could not 
be examined until August 19^8 : all the pods were hairy and had a curved 
beak; they contained 214 well-shaped, perfectly similar seeds. Their 
dull brown colour was no doubt more intense than when they ripened, for 
it has been found that bean seeds, whether green or yellow, become darker 
in the course of some years. When sown the following spring, these beans 
produced 92 plants whose progeny were followed until 1921. 

[166 161 ] 
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In the second generation (F 2 ~~ 1919) the segregation of the black-grey 
colour factors in the seeds appeared to take place regularly, since 30 plin- 
iana X equina seeds produced 7 hybrids with grey seeds and 23 brown 
or shaded seeds : 62 equina x pliniana seeds produced 15 hybrids with 
grey seeds and 47 with brown seeds : the percentages of the grey recessives 
(23.5 an d 24.3), being near the theoretical number, 25. The brown domi¬ 
nants were however not at all uniform, ranging from graduated shades of 
mottled grey to glossy black. Similarly 10 out of 47 of the equina X 
pliniana hybrids were found to have a light ground mottled with yellow 
or brown. As a general rule the seeds borne by a single individual are 
alike~: two plants of the F z however produced some pods in which the black 
seeds were in striking contrast to mottled seeds ; an instance of segregation 
giving rise to a mosaic which the author has not since observed. 

The proportion of plants with mottled seeds was far larger in the F 3 
(1920). The 10 F 2 individuals with mottled seeds only produced seeds 
of this colouring ; the 22 grey-seeded recessives produced 155 plants with 
grey seeds and 4 with mottled seeds, these individuals were no doubt the 
descendants of an F z plant with seeds but slightly mottled and hence pas- 
ed over in 1919. In addition, a new character that had hitherto escaped 
the author's notice was clearly manifested in the progeny of some of the 
F % plants. This consisted in the presence of small brown dots on a grey 
background which were usually most numerous round the hilum and peri¬ 
phery of the seeds. 

In the F z (1920), the relative proportions due to segregation in the 
brown hybrids (F 2 ) were as follows : 


Seed plants 

i»rey black 1 mottled 


I 1 

pltniana x equina (23). • . 62 45 | 113 

equina x pliniana (47). . . ; 93 32 j 177 


The 1921 (F 4 ) crops confirm these results, the progeny of the grev- 
seeded recessives all produced grey seeds with the exception of two lines in 
which there was a halo of brown spots surrounding the hilum. The plants 
resulting from the black seeds were rather weak and somewhat infertile. 
Half their seeds were black, the other half consisting of grey, black, mottled 
and spotted seeds in the proportions found in the F%. The spotted seeds 
of the F 2 chiefly produced plants with similar seeds ; only io % showed 
a throwback to grey or black colouring. Out of 28 plants grown from 
spotted seeds 13 bore spotted, 3 mottled, and 12 grey seeds. 

On the other hand, a cross made at the end of June 1919 between 
late (-F a ), individual of pliniana X equina and a green-seeded Vicia Faba 
(Windsor bean), produced in 1920, shaded, intermediate, but flat beans, 
of which the 12 descendants in 1921 were composed of 2 recessives with 


j spatted 


6 

4 
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green seeds, 4 plants with brown seeds and 6 with mottled. It is remarkable 
that here again the proportion of mottled seeds exceeds that of the brown or 
grey-seeds. 

To sum up : crosses effected between various divergent kinds of Vi~ 
eta Faba show that in seeds brown is dominant to grey or green . The pliniana 
line imparts to the hybrids (after the second generation), the new characters 
of mottles or spots , which persist in a good many of the progeny and appear 
even more fixed than the brown character of the parent. There are many 
fixed varieties of Phaseolus characterised by mottling, spots or shaded areas 
round the hilum, so no doubt similar varieties of Vida Faba could also be 
obtained, if there were any market demand for them. 

158 - Cotton Selection: Method Adopted in Egypt by the Sultanic Agricultural So. 

Ciety (1). — I'reeman’ Geo. r\, in Sultanic Agricultural Society , Technical Section 
Bulletin No. 3, pp. 1-16. Cairo, 1920. 

The chief types of cotton, such as American Short Staple, Indian Short 
Staple and Sea Island, have in all probability their origin in conscious or 
unconscious selection from different wild species. The several varieties 
within these types have originated from sports, mutations or hybrids that 
have been grown in separate cultures or have gained ascendancy through 
local climatic selection. 

Since however crossing takes place freely between the different types 
within a species, very few commercial varieties are even approximately 
pure. When to this is added the mechanical mixing of seeds that occurs 
at the ginning plants and store-houses or through volunteer cotton in the 
field, it is easy to realise the difficulty of the task of the cotton selector 
whose object is not only to discover or produce high yielding varieties 
of desirable quality, but also to secure and maintain uniformity in his 
product. 

Selection ok original mother plants. — a) Material. — At least 
two or three acres are planted with the best available seed of the variety 
to be improved in such a manner as to facilitate the observation of the 
individual plants. 

b) Selection Based on Vegetative Characters. — The type that is to 
be the object of selection is first determined. For this purpose a set of 
arbitrary standards is chosen for each of the characters (shape of boll, 
height of plant, branches, etc.), in order to serve as a basis of com¬ 
parison 

A thousand or more plants which are true to the type of the variety 
in all characters considered must be examined, lvach plant is given a 
serial number and its description is written on a printed blank. That 
used in 1919 was as follows ; 


(i) See Orig. Aiticle of W. L- Bai.es, " Studies on the Cotton Plant of Egypt, ” in JR. 
Aug. rois, No. 1096. {Ed.) 
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Cotton — Description of Selected Plant. 

locality.Date. 

Variety.Plant No. 

Diameter of space occupied.dem. 

Height.dem. 

Habit: open — shut — dwarf — bushy. 

X,eaves : large — medium — small. 

Vegetative Branches: Number. 


Bolls : Size — large — medium — small. 

Boll'' : Number.Shape No. .. 


Docules 

2 

3 

4 

5 


■ ■ 




Seed Cotton : Total weight. . weight per boll . . . . 

weight of seed . % tint. 

weight of lint . weight of 100 seeds . . . 



Dint index . . 

Notes.Dength of lint . 

Seeds per boll 


c) Selection Based on Provisional Estimate of Lint Length and 
Strength. — The length and strength of the lint are roughly estimated in 
the field. If the lint from apparently normal bolls is weak or too short 
the plant is at once rejected. 

d) Selection Based on Laboratory Studies. — The laboratory studies 
are based upon the different picking of the same plant put together, and 
are carried out in the following order. 

1) A choice is made of seeds for microscox>ic or physical studies : 
the material is divided into 10 lots, from each of which is taken at random 
a sound locule ; the middle seed is removed, great care being taken to sepa¬ 
rate it with its own lint. 

2) The cotton seed is weighed (excluding the sample of 10 reserved 

seeds). 

3) The seed is ginned and the seed and lint are put into separate 
pockets of the bag. 

4) The samples of lint are submitted to a cotton expert to dis¬ 
tinguish the three classes " bad ", “ typical", “ superior All the samples 
classified as bad are discarded. 

5) The lint is weighed and its % calculated. 

6) The representative sample of seeds is weighed and the lint index 
calculated by the following formula: 

% lint x w eight of ioo se eds X ioo __ 1jr| f in( j ex 
% seeds 

(It is convenient to use tables previously prepared). 

7) The seeds of the plants classified as " typical "or ‘ superior 
in lint characters and which have shown themselves typical in morpho- 
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logical characters are then studied as regards: amount and colour of the 
fuzz, the shape and colour of the seed etc. It is best to use for comparison 
type samples placed in series and referred to by number thus : fuzz color 
6 ; fuzz distribution 4 ; beak 5 ; shape 8 ; seed-coat markings 3 ; seed- 
coat colour 5. The range of the type of the variety in each of these charac¬ 
ters having been determined, any plant falling outside the variety type- 
group should be discarded. 

8) The seeds of those plants which are true to the type of the variety 
and are classed as excellent by the expert and also show agricultural pro¬ 
mise (earliness, good yield, etc.), are retained for planting in pedigree plant 
plots the following year. The ten seeds reserved from these plants are 
subjected to careful laboratory studies ; 1) measurements of the lint length 
by combing and measuring the circumference of the lint halo, in special 
cases, the measures of individual fibres are also taken. Breaking strength 
and elasticity are determined on 100 fibres from each plant — 3) the rela¬ 
tive fibre diameter and twist are determined microscopically on 20 fibres. 
These characters are all recorded and kept for comparison with the off¬ 
spring of the selected mother plants grown in the pedigree plant plots the 
following year. * 

Pedigree plant plots. — First year : the seeds of each mother plant 
are sown separately in the pedigree plots. When the plants are well estab¬ 
lished they may be thinned to one plant in the hill. During the bloom¬ 
ing season, all the fresh flowers in each of the plant plots are counted daily ; 
the data thus obtained shows the earliness of the strain. Throughout the 
growing season, each plot is studied with regard to its uniformity in vegeta¬ 
tive types and to all characters indicative of its agricultural value, special 
attention being paid to : the number and position of the vegetative bran¬ 
ches ; the number and position of the flowers ; the length and number of the 
nodes of the fruiting branches; the type and quantity of the leaves ; 
size and shape of the bolls; the number of locules; and the manner of 
opening of the bolls. 

As the plants develop and begin to bloom, all “ off type ,J plants should 
be pulled up, the reason for their destruction being given in the records of 
the plot. 

When the first bolls open, the plant plots must be examined carefully, 
and those having bad vegetative characters, or few bolls per plant, or 
shewing late development should be rejected. From each of the remaining 
plots a representative sample should be picked on which are recorded lint 
length, weight of lint per boll, lint index and seed weight. All plots below 
the average in these respects are at once rejected. 

From the remaining plots the plants are picked separately at harvest 
time. The final height-number of vegetative branches; boll-shape num¬ 
ber ; number of bolls opening; average weight of seed cotton per boll; 
percentage of lint; weight of 100 seeds; lint index; lint length and 
quality of lint, as judged by the expert, are recorded for each plant. 

These data are then assembled to show the distribution and average 
value of the different vegetative characters for the plants of each plot. 
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These distribution curves may then be compared with the corresponding 
characters of the parent plants in order to ascertain the parental stocks 
which were able to transmit their special characters in a high degree and 
average to the population of their offspring. 

After the completion of these studies, the most promising individual 
plants of the superior plots are retained for sowing in plant plots the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Second year . — The plant plots are sown, treated and studied exactly 
as in the first year ; all plots that do not maintain the high standard ex¬ 
hibited the first year are eliminated. 

In order to secure pure close-fertilised seed from the most promising 
plots, bags are used. These were made by the author from mosquito 
netting and do not hinder the respiration or transpiration of the flower 
as is the case with bags of paper or muslin : A piece of netting 5 by 6 
inches is required for each, this is folded and sown up, so as to form a bag 

3 by 5 inches ; at the open end is attached a piece of thin copper wire about 

4 or 5 inches long which keeps the bag in position, being twisted two or three 
times round the pedicel. The bag may be put on as soon as the pedicel 
is long enough to allow the bag to be closed beneath the bracteoles. 

The exact size of the bag (which varies according to the variety of 
cotton-plant), must be such as to allow the petals to develop normally, but 
not to unroll completely. The petals thus form a loose envelope enclos¬ 
ing and protecting the stamens and pistils so that self fertilisation is 
insured. 

Third year. — The close pollinated seed from the most promising indiv¬ 
idual plants and the superior plots of the second year are again sown and 
studied in the same manner, all off-type or inferior plants or unsatisfactory 
plots being discarded. The seed of each plot remaining after tjiis elimin¬ 
ating process, is collected together, and kept for planting the following 
year in pedigree increase plots . 

Pedigree increase plots. — First year. — These must be carefully 
watched in order to eliminate all off-type or interior plants. The study of 
the agricultural, vegetative and lint characters is made as before, but owing 
to the large number of plants, a certain number only forming a representa¬ 
tive sample, are examined. At the end of the season the less promising 
plots are rejected and the seed of the very best is sown in the larger pedi¬ 
gree increase plots of the next year. 

Second year . — The same operations are carried out as in the first 
year. At the end of the season, a further selection is made whereby only 
the strains which have passed all the 6 elimination tests are retained. The 
^eeds of these strains will by this time have multiplied to such an extent as 
to admit of planting in large scale increase fields 

In short, the operations may be grouped under the following headings: 

1) Selection of original mother plants 

2) Pedigree plant plots : First year 

3) Pedigree plant plots : Second year 

4) Pedigree plant plots : Third year 
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5) Pedigree increase plots: First year 

6) Pedigree increase plots: Second year * 

7) Pedigree fields. 

The plan is thus designed to give a continuous supply of seed pure to 
type atrd never more than 6 years removed from a single selected mother 
plant. If artificial hybridisation becomes desirable, the plants will 
serve as the starting point for plant selection in the same manner as has 
been above described for field selection. Here selection is made by keep¬ 
ing in mind the combination of characters desired in the new type. 

159 - Varietal Tiials with Spring Wheat in North Dakota, U. S. Comparative Grain 
Yields and Milling and Bating Qualities. — Stoa, T. E., in Bulletin 149* Agricultural 
Experiment Station , North Dakota Agricultural College, pp. 1-55, table XXXIII, Ugh 4 
Aug 1921. 

The average acreage cropped with wheat in North Dakota for the 10 
years period 1910-19 was 7 767 500 acres, and the average acre yield 
during that period was 10.5 bushels. 

Varietal trials have been conducted at 7 Experiment Stations in this 
State. The average annual precipitation at these Stations ranges from 13.77 
in. at Hettinger (S. W.) to 23.62 in. at Fargo (S. E.) and the average season¬ 
al precipitation (April to July inclusive) ranges irom 8.05 inches at Het¬ 
tinger and 8.12 in. at Langdon (N E) to 12.67 at Fargo. 

Grain Yields. — Comparative data on grain yields for the two 
main classes of wheat, namely, common ( Triticum vulgare) and durum 
(T. durum) are given with reference to the several Sub-stations concerned. 
The class and group separations employed are as follows 

1) T. vulgare : Fife Group. — Red Fife, Power, Glyndon, Mar¬ 
quis, GhLr£a Spring, Kitchener, Ruby, Red Bobs ; Bluestem Group, 

Haynes, Dakota ; Preston Group. Preston Pioneer, Kota, 
Miscellaneous. Prelude, Humpback. 

2) r. durum : Amber Durum Group. Kubanka, Amaut- 
ka, Monad, Acme, Mindum, Kahla, Peliss, Golden Ball. Red Durum 
Group, D. 5 (Durum No. 5), No. 58 (C. I., No. 5618). 

Of the T. vulgare , Marquis is distinctly superior to all other commercial 
varieties, for the Eastern and Southern sections of the State. In the cen¬ 
tral and south-western sections, Power gave a slightly superior yield, but 
the difference between the two is negligible. Stem rust (Puccinia graminis , 
has been less frequent in the western than in the eastern sections. 

A comparison is made between the average yields (in bushels per acre) 
of the best varieties of T. vulgare grown at each station from 1913 to 1920, 
for 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8-year periods respectively. Taking for example the re¬ 
sults for the 7-year period in the S. E. and N. W. the two outstanding varie¬ 
ties, Marquis and Power (Fife group), gave for the 7-year period in the S. E. 
area (Fargo), 21.7 and 18.8 bus. per acre respectively and in the N. W. area 
(Williston), 27.2 and 27.9 bus. respectively. Of the Bluestem group for 
a similar period in the S. E. Dakota and Haynes both gave 15.5 bus. per 
acre and in N. W. 26.8 and 25.5 bus. respectively. Of the Preston group 
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the var. Preston gave for a similar period 18.5 bus. (S. E.) and 26.6 bus. 
(N. W.>. ' 

A similar comparison is made between the average yields for the varie¬ 
ties of T. durum grown at each station and for similar periods. For 
comparative purposes the 7-year period S. E. and N. W. have here been 
selected. 

The Kubanka gave 24.7 bus. per acre (S. E.) and 28.6 bus. (N. W.). 
Amautka, 20.2 bus. (S. E.) and 28.8 (N. W). The Monad and Acme have 
not been grown as long. The data available for them, however, in comparison 
with the other varieties, are interesting and conclusive, e. g. at Fargo (S. E.) 
in 4 years, Monad gave a superior yield to Kubanka by 3.5 bus. per acre 
and at Williston (N. W.) after 3 years the superior yield amounted to 3.6 bus. 

In 1913, 13 % of the wheat acreage in N. Dakota was cropped with 
durum wheat and in 1920 this rose to 36 % ; it is estimated that in 1921, 
about 45 % of the acreage will be devoted to durum. 

Stem rust infection . — Comparative estimates are given in tabular 
form of the percentage stem rust infection for the principal varieties named 
and these indicate that of the common wheats Marquis, although not resist¬ 
ant, being an early 'wheat other things being equal, is thereby helped to escape 
rust attack to a large extent. Other varieties such as Power, Haynes and 
Preston are very susceptible to rust, but the Kota var. (Preston group) 
appeared to be comparatively resistant. The durum wheats are apparently, 
taken as a whole, more resistant both to rust and also to drought. Monad 
and Acme show up well in this respect and D. 5 was the least susceptible 
of any of the varieties named. 

Observations relative to the susceptibility of varieties have been made 
at Fargo and' Dickinson over a series of years. Taking first the S. E. 
section for a 7-vear period, the average percentage of infection is estimated 
as follows: (Common) Power 49.7 to 58.4, Marquis 38.3, Dakota 49.0, 
Preston 47.1. (Durum) Kubanka 30.1, Amautka 34.7, Kahla 23.7, Ghar- 
novka 26.3. For a 3-year period Nomad showed only 1.3 % infection 
and Acme 2.0 %; taking next the S. W. section, a 3-years average gave : 
(Common) Power 24.1, Red Fife 22.8, Marquis 23.2, Haynes 24.6, Preston 
29.0, Pioneer 17.6: (Durum): Kubanka 10.7, Kubanka No. 8, 12.5. 

Full details are given in the tables of the infection percentage for each 
individual year. 

Maturity requirements. — On an average for 7 years (1913-20), 
at Fargo (S. E.), Marquis matured in 87.8 days, Preston 88.5, Power 91, 
Dakota 92.5, and Kubanka 91.7. Other data are also given,. 

Height of plants. — There did net appear to be much variation in 
height. Taking the 2-year period (1918-20) as an example, in the Fife 
group, the height ranged from 37 inches Power, to 4°*5 Kitchener, in the 
Bluestem the range was from 38.5 to 40.5, in Preston, 39.5, an d f° r the Am¬ 
ber durums, 41.0 to 41.4 in. Full details are given in tabular form compar¬ 
ing some agronomic characters for established and promising new varieties 
d wheat in the S. E. an S. W. areas. 

Straw yields. — Durum wheats in general produce longer, and thus 
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more straw than the common wheats. At Fargo, Kubanka has yielded 
more straw on an average than any of the other established varieties. Mar¬ 
quis did not produce as much straw as Power or Dakota, but more than 
Preston. All straw yields were less in the S. W. section than in the S. E., 
this was especially noticeable in the case of Marquis which gave exception¬ 
ally light yields. However, the low rainfall in the S. W. area has frequently 
been a big factor in preventing the normal development of plants. Tak¬ 
ing the yields as a whole, with the common wheats, the Fife group gave on 
an average for a 6-year period, 3475 lb. (Marquis) to 3734 lb. (Power): 
Bluestem group, 3596 to 3974 lb; Preston 3304 lb. and with the durum 
wheats, 3747 and 3748 lb. for Kubanka and Arnautka respectively. 

Tables are given of data with regard to the yields per acre tor the 
various years. 

Weight per bushel. — It does not necessarily follow that a high 
bushel weight alone, means a high quality of wheat, or wheat of high mill¬ 
ing and baking value. According to the appended table, the average weight 
per bus. in lb. varies from 51,5 to 56.9 lb. fox the Fife, Bluestem and Pre¬ 
ston groups, and amounts to 59.4 lb. for var. Prelude. For the durum 
wheats, the average weight is evidently higher and varies from 59.3 to 61 
lb. (In both the above-mentioned cases the data here reter to the S. W. 
Section and a i-year period). 

Milling and baking qualities. — In this connection observations 
have been made at Fargo (S. E.) since 1917 and at Dickinson (S. W.) since 
1911. The data given in the present publication include the compara¬ 
tive yearly percentage of straight flour from the principal varieties; the 
amount of water the flour absorbs, or requires, to make dough of proper 
consistency; the volume of the loaf baked from the flour, and averages 
showing the rating as regards colour and texture of the loaves. Flour 
from Marquis is apparently superior to that from other commercial varie¬ 
ties for bread-making purposes. Durum wheat flour does not appear to 
have the strength of gluten associated with flour from common wheats. 
Of the commercial amber-durum varieties, Kubanka is superior to Arnautka. 
Monad, a variety of more recent origin, and Acme are distinctly superior to 
Kubanka as regards yield but its flour gives a smaller loaf. The D-5, 
red durum, yields well; its milling and baking qualities are, however, dis¬ 
tinctly of inferior quality, and do not satisfy the requirements of either 
the bread or macaroni trade. 

160 - The Composition of Wheat Affected by Meteorological Conditions — Shutt, E- t. 
(Chemist for the Dominion of Canada), Repoit of the Chemisl, in Rapport des Ferine* 
Exp£nmenU(le<t du Dominion, Fiscal Veai ending March 31, 1920, p. 59* Ottawa 192X. 

This study which was begun in 1908, shows that climatic and seasonal 
conditions not only affect the wheat yield, but may also exert a powerful 
influence upon the protein content of the grain. Wheat froms the same 
parent stock was sown at the various experiment farm and Stations, and 
careful observations and records were made of the crops obtained, and the 
temperature during the growth period. One sample of wheat from each 
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plot is analysed, and the data are incorporated in the form ot tables, in 
the meteorological statistics. 

On account of the War the analysis of the wheat samples had been 
interrupted since 1916, but has now been resumed and the results will 
be correlated with the temperature statistics, in order to see the influence 
of environment upon growth, composition and yield. The first results 
obtained by this method of research have shown that the conditions fa¬ 
vourable to the formation of the hard kernel, rich in gluten, characterising 
wheat of good quality, are a relatively dry soil, and the prevalence of a 
relatively high temperature during the time that the grain is filling out 
and ripening. 

161 - Satisfactory Results obtained in Italy with a Variety of Rice from the United 

States.— Noveixi, N., in 0 tor Hale di Risicoltura, Vol. XI, No. 12, p. 181-183. Ver- 
celli, December, 1921. 

The “ R. Stazione sperimentale di Risicoltura ” of Vercelli has import¬ 
ed from the United States 2 varieties of rice called American 1561 and Amer¬ 
ican 1600. As the grain of both is good and the varieties were said to be 
very productive, trial crops were grown not only at the Station itself 
but on several agricultural farms and by many competent farmers in 
various parts of Piedmont, Lombardy and Emilia. 

American 1561 never ripened ; while American 1600 proved similar 
in development and vegetative growth to the Italian variety " originario/* 
although perhaps it produces less straw. Average height T.45 m.; 
tillering average; 15-18 culms; a little more resistant to lodging 
than “ originario " owing to its rather slender flexible stem with many 
vascular bundles, and its more compact panicle; ripens at the sam£ 
date as ‘ 4 originarioor perhaps a little earlier; ears denser with an 
average length of 20 cm., each bearing 160-180 kernels ; production gen¬ 
erally good, being about 60 quintals of paddy per hectare (one agricul¬ 
turist obtained over 70 quintals); grain similar to that of “ originario," 
glumes very thin and lighter in colour. This variety does best ou slightly 
clayey soil. 

The author is of opinion that it is worth breeding, and the seed sec¬ 
tion of the Vercelli “ Stazione di Risicoltura 99 has already taken the work 
in hand. 

162 - Gemsbok Beans (Bauhinia Escutenta ) from South Africa. — Bulletin of 
the Imperial Institute , Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 142 M 4 - Eondon, 1921. 

The seeds of the leguminous plant Bauhinia escutenta have been exam¬ 
ined recently at the Imperial Institute, at the request of the Chief Di¬ 
vision of Botany, Union of South Africa. It was stated that the seeds, 
which are known locally as 14 Gemsbok beans 99 are utilised in the South- 
West Protectorate both for native consumption and for feeding animals, 
and it was desired to ascertain their precise food value and whether they 
contain any injurious substance. 

The seeds were dark reddish-brown in colour, about % to B /g inches 
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in diameter, with woody shells, 49 %, and oily kernels 51 %, cream- 
coloured with a pleasant, nutty but slightly bitter flavour. 

The kernels contained 4 % of moisture; on extraction with ether 
the yield was 41.6 % of a golden-yellow limpid oil, equivalent to 43.3 % 
from moisture free kernels. 

The appended Table shows the composition of the kernels, shells, en¬ 
tire seeds, residual meal (containing 7 % fat) compared with that of de¬ 
corticated cotton-seed cake. 


-r 


Bauhinim tscuUnia 

Meal j 

(Decorticated 
j cotton-seed 
j Codec 


Kernels j 

Shells | 

Entire seeds 

i 

Moisture.! 

i 

4.0% i 

8-5 % 

6.2% 

l 

b.4 % J 

t 8.65 % 

Crude protein., 

32.8 

25 

! 18.0 

52.2 

40 25 

Fat.; 

41.6 1 

0.2 

i 21.3 

7.0 

J 7-93 

Carbohydrates (by difference). . ( 

17.2 

67.2 

! 41.6 

27-4 

1 26.06 

Crude fibre. 1 

i .3 ! 

19.8 

1 io -4 

2.1 

| 10.16 

Ash. 

31 ! 

1 

1.8 

2-5 

4.9 

j 6.95 

Nutrient ratio..| 

1:3.4 ; 

I : 27.1 

1 1 = 5-0 

I : 08.3 : 

!| 1 : 1.1 

Food unit^.' 

20^ 

74 

140 

I 7 S 1 

L 147 


The oil extracted, which has a pleasant odour and taste, possessed 
the following characteristics, compared with cotton seed oil (given in 
brackets) : — 

Specific gravity 0.92x1 (0.922-0.925) ; refractive index at 40° C, 1.464 ; 
solidifying point of fatty acids, 30.6° C (35°-38°) ; acid value 0.6 ; sa¬ 
ponification value 190.0 (192-195) ; iodine value 95.6 % (105-115 %); 
unsaponifiable matter 0.8 % (0.8-1,8 %), volatile acids, soluble 0.3; 
insoluble o.x. 

The results show that the kernels of B. esculenta are rich in protein 
and oil, and that the oil resembles cotton-seed oil. The meal contains 
a high percentage of protein but a poor fibre content, and in these respects 
is superior to decorticated cotton-seed cake. 

No injurious substance was found in the seeds, but it has not been 
definitely established that they are harmless : it is considered advisable 
therefore to carry out feeding trials before definitely recommending the 
beans for general use as a feed. For this purpose, the hard shells should 
be removed, as they are woody and of low food value. 

Up to the present no information appears to be available regarding 
the composition of Gemsbok seeds and their use as a feeding stuff, but the 
seeds of certain species of Bauhinia are stated to be employed as a feed in 
India. 

If available in sufficient quantities, these seeds seem likely to be of 
distinct value both as foodstuffs and for oil extraction. 
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163 - Development of Potato Tubers. Experiments Made in Colorado, U. 8. A. — 

Cwsx. c. F. (Office of Horticultural and Pomologlcal Investigations) in Bulletin Vo. 058, 

Vnite<l States Department of Agriculture, pp. 1-27, figs. 10, tables ii, Bibliography 

of 12 works. Washington, I). C., Aug. 22, 1921. 

The experiments here described were carried out at the Colorado Po¬ 
tato Experiment Station, Greeley, during the seasons 1916-18. A few 
minor observations were also made in Maine in 1919 for the purpose 
of verifying previous conclusions as to the time of the beginning of tuber 
formation. While these studies could profitably be extended to cover 
a longer period and include a greater number of varieties and a wider range 
of environmental conditions, the author considers it advisable to place 
on record the results obtained up the present time. 

The material used for the experimental work was grown under field 
conditions, the cultural operations following those in general use in the lo¬ 
cality. The minimum size of tuber saved was % inch. When a separa¬ 
tion was made into marketable potatoes and culls, the division was by 
weight, the former including those equal to or exceeding 3 ounces and the 
culls those below this limit. 

The statistical studies of tubers at one-week intervals showed that the 
greater part of those which grew to exceed y 2 inch in diameter were formed 
at the start of tuber development. The maximum rate of growth of tubers 
was found to occur at the end of August or beginning of September, ap¬ 
proximately 80 days after planting. At this time nearly % of the total 
period of tuber development had been completed. The differences in 
the sizes of the tubers in the individual hills may be attributed largely 
to the unequal rate of growth rather than to the differences in the age of 
the tubers. A small increase in the weight of tubers was found to occur 
after the vines had been killed by frost. 

The weight of the tuber did not appear to be correlated with the length 
of the stolon upon which it is produced. The average data show a tendency 
towards a decrease in the size of the tuber on the upper stolons, though 
the individual plants showed considerable diversity in this respect. The 
greatest average weight was produced by the lowest stolons in the 2-stolon 
and 3-stolon groups ; while in the 4-stolon group the maximum production 
was in the second position, with a gradual decrease in the weight in the 
upper stolons. Larger numbers of observations are however needed to 
establish the laws governing these relationships. 

The number and weights of tubers per hill were found to be influenced 
by the size and kind of sett planted. The relative influence of whole and 
cut setts on tuber production using the Rural New Yorker variety of po¬ 
tatoes has been determined and it appears, according to the data given 
that a slightly larger number and with one exception a larger weight 
of tubers per stem was obtained when whole setts were used. 

The fact that the tuber producing ability of different varieties varies 
considerably with respect to the number and weight of tubers per hills 
is brought out very clearly in the diagrams showing the number and weight 
of tubers per hill produced in 500 hills of Rural New Yorker (average 
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4.5 and 860.7 gm. respectively) and 500 hills of Pearl (average 6.9 and 944 
gm. respectively). A further comparison of the behaviour of different 
varieties under varying treatment with respect to irrigation was made. 
(The varieties tested were Triumph, Early Ohio, Charles Downing, Russet, 
Burbank, Peachblow, Late Ohio, in addition to the two varieties above 
mentioned. The number of tubers per hill ranged from 3.8 in Rural New 
Yorker to 7.1 Charles Downing. The lowest average weights per hill 
were produced by the two early varieties, Triumph and Early Ohio, the 
highest by the late variety, Pearl. Apparently the application of water 
before tuber formation had begun, increased the number of tubers. In¬ 
creasing the number of irrigations appears to have had little effect on the 
number of tubers ; the weight per hill was however increased by each 
additional irrigation except where the applications were too frequent. 

The experiments on different types of soil revealed the existence of 
a close relationship between the character of the soil and the number 
and weight of tubers. Fine sandy loams invariably gave the best results, 
the number of tubers per hill (Rural New Yorker var.) being 6.3 and weight 
of tubers per hill 1033.5 gm. (average 162.8) compared with clay loam, 
4.9, 663.7 (average 136.5) and heavy clay 3.0, 376.7 gm. (average 
125.3) respectively. 

164 - The Barajillo (< Meibomi* Rensoni% a Good Leguminous Forage Plant, 
Indigenous in Central America (1).— Renson, C., in Reviita de AprtcuHura Tro¬ 
pical , Or {/a no de la Diteccion general de Ai’riculiura e Industeia, Repubhca de El 
Salvador, Vol. I, No. a, pp. 65,-7'*, 8 figs. San Salvador, February 1, 1921. 

The barajillo, which is also called “ Juana larga", “ vara de arco ", 
“ arquillo ", etc., is a Leguminosa belonging to the group of the Hedy- 
sareae. It has been identified by Paynter (of the Bureau ot Plant In¬ 
dustry of the United States Department of Agriculture), as Meibomia 
Rensohi n; sp., and grows wild in Central America at altitudes of between 
600 and 1200 m. in places that are not frequented by livestock, for horses, 
mules atid cattle eat it with such avidity that they end in entirely destroying 
the plant. When left undisturbed and allowed to grow freely, Meibomia 
Rensoni forms a small tree 5 to 6 metres in height, with slender, unbranched 
trunk terminating in a heavy bushy crown which makes the stem bend in 
a bow. 

The fruit is a lo men turn that easily breaks across at the joints ; the 
latter are hard and contain a single seed. 

If these pieces of the lomentum are planted in ploughed land, the 
seeds do not germinate ; this fact has been stated by many agriculturists, 
and was proved by the author's experiments. The small seeds must 
be removed from the pod without injury and, according to the author, 
this is best done by placing the seeds on a plate of rubber and running 


(1) For Desmodium leiocarputn G. Don (— Meibomia leiocarpa *= Hedy sat am U iocarpum 
Spreng -- Hedysarum erectum Veil) a« a forage plant in Cuba, see R. December, 1920, 
No. 1097. {Ed) 
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a rubber-roller over them. After the ground is ploughed, it should be 
harrowed and rolled ; the seeds (mixed with soil) must be sown broad¬ 
cast and not covered with earth. They germinate in about 12 days, and 
the plants grow so rapidly that in 5 months their height exceeds that of 
a man. 

The author advises a wide growth of this excellent forage plant in 
Central America, for the only artificial meadows in that country are “ za- 
catales ” composed of Graminae, and the need of a forage leguminosa 
is all the more keenly felt, because only negative results have been obtained 
with the foreign species hitherto tested. 

165 - Florida Beggar Weed {Desmodium Tortuosum) (i ). — Mundy, rr 

in The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal , Vol. XVIII, No. *5, pp 504-505, pi. 1. Salis¬ 
bury, October 1921. 

For many years, Florida beggar weed [Desmodium tortuosum) has 
given excellent results on the Experiment Station at Salisbury with or 
without irrigation, and without any special soil treatment. During the 
season 1920-21 one plot of beggar weed sown in January 1920, was cut as 
follows : 

1st cutting (Oct. 6), height 12 inches, 2nd cutting (Nov. 20), height 
18 inches, 3rd cutting (Dec. 30), height 21 inches, 4th cutting (Feb. 16), 
height 21 inches, 5th cutting (March 20), height 18 inches, 6th cutting 
(June 8), height 9 inches. 

Growth on the earliest cutting was hastened by irrigation (one wa¬ 
tering in September). A second watering was given on October 10, after 
which the crop was entirely dependent upon rainfall. The 6th cutting 
yielded 1170 lb. of green fodder per acre, and since this was the shortest 
growth of any, it may be safely assumed that the total yield of green for¬ 
age per acre for the 6 cuttings was not less than 12 000 lb. 

Further reports from other districts of Rhodesia bear out the opinion 
already formed of this crop. 

The stalks of D. tortuosum , as they mature, become hard and woody 
and it is therefore recommended to cut or graze frequently and before it 
becomes too mature. The seed germinated easily, and is extremely hardy 
when young’ very few plants burning or wilting even during drougth. 

Although this crop cannot be reckoned as equal in quality, where 
lucerne cannot be grown without great difficulty, beggar weed has 
been shown to be the next best .substitute. 

166 - Method for ealeulating the Production of Pastures. — See. No 183 of tin- 
Review . 

167 - Piedmont Hemp. — Dolci.E., in La France et le Mar chi italien, Organe de la Chambre 

de Commerce Itnlienne d Farts, Year XXXVI, Nos. 245-2 \ 7 > PP- 291-293, 2. 

Pari*-, July*September 1921. 

Report of Prof. Ermanno Dolci, Technical Delegate for the Indus¬ 
trial and Agricultural Development of Piedmont hemp. 

(1) For nitrogen content of D, tortuosum , See F. Pec. 1017, No. 1126. {Id.) 
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Italian hemp has long been imported into France, and the quotations 
of the Bologna and Naples hemp markets are given on the Stock Exchanges 
of Paris and Marseilles. The author does not speak of the classic varieties 
of Campania and Emilia but deals solely with Piedmont hemp (Cannabis 
saliva var. excelsior ). 

The seed of this variety has for many years been imported from Car- 
magnola into the hemp-growing regions of Anjou and Touraine, especially 
into the district between Saumtir and Daguemere. The seeds are sown 
very far apart and produce large branched plants from which the fibre 
known as " fils du Piemont " is obtained. This variety is sown in the 
fields where rope-making hemp is cultivated, and its fibre is called " petit- 
fils du Piemont." It is this selected seed that is bought by the growers 
of Basse-Loire and provides the hemps tor spinning, known as “ chanvres 
pour filature ". 

It may be said that the Piedmont hemp seed has now acquired a world¬ 
wide reputation. Its biological characters are well-known and have 
been the subject of careful experiment in France, Serbia, Russia and Amer¬ 
ica owing to a great extent to the initiative of the " Cassa Rurale di 
ViUanova Solaro " (Cuneo), which has its Head Office at 22 Via Balbo, Turin. 

Some large French string-factories (for instance that at Macon) prefer 
the Piedmont tow to the classical product of Emilia, and also to the Nea¬ 
politan variety, for though less pliable it is not at all woody on account 
of the special hand-treatment it receives. The worker seizes the base of 
the stalk to be decorticated, removes the cortex covering the root, and 
breaking the stalk into two or three pieces, then detaches it from the tow, 
that is to say, the stalk is removed by hand from the tow, and not the tow 
from the stalk. The stems are from 4 to 5 metres long and their circum¬ 
ference at the base varies from 3 to 5 cm. ; further the amount cultivated 
by each grower is small (for the land is much subdivided), so the work 
is not so laborious as would at first sight appear; for which reason, no 
attempt has been made to substitute more rapid mechanical work for 
this manual labour. The tow after being made into hanks, is sold on the 
markets of Carmagnola, Vigone, Carignano and Pignerola. The hemp 
is known by a number of new technical names. The type called " buona " 
at Bologna, “ macerata in tiglio " at Rovigo, and “ extra," in Naples 
is sold in Piedmont under the title of “ naturale ". The fibre of stalks 
that have been cut by hail or are insufficiently developed is called " mo- 
letto ", while the product of female plants that have borne fruit, and the 
tow of stalks retted by the dew, pass respectively under the names of 
" meschiasso " and " antersecco." 

During the season an average of nearly 70 tons of first quality tow 
is sold weekly at the above-mentioned markets. It is always sold uncomb¬ 
ed, for the combed hemp is all taken up by a hundred domestic-rural rope 
factories at Carmagnola. 

100 kg. of raw-tow yield : 37.75 extra tow; 35 kg. ordinary tow — 
16.25 kg. of residuum (roots, oakum); ix kg, of heterogenous substances 
(dust). 
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The 16.25 kg. of residuum furnish an excellent textile fibre that can 
be used in rope-making. The only really waste product is the dust; this 
comes from the soil adhering to the roots (in Piedmont the hemp is not 
cut, but pulled up), or found in the retting water. The sole defects of 
Piedmontese hemp are its want of flexibility and the coarseness of the fibre 
which limit its use in rope-making. 

In order to obtain a fine flexible fibre, it is only necessary however 
to sow the hemp more thickly instead of planting 40 to 50 seeds per square 
metre, or at the rate of 30 to 50 litres per hectare (300 litres per hectare 
in France) according to the present custom. On the other hand, broad 
casting has the advantage of producing much larger seeds which are greatly 
appreciated and are even more profitable than the tow. In 1920, they 
fetched 708 lire per quintal. The result of sowing this hemp in the Loire 
valley was to increase the production by about 30 %. The characters 
that have made it celebrated are : resistance to bad weather, immunity 
to certain plant parasites and luxuriant growth. 

The industrial treatment of the fibre is still based on antiquated methods 
and a large wooden wheel turned by hand is employed. The “ Cassa Rurale " 
of Villanova Solaro is setting up modem plants. 

The conditions at Carmagnola are most suitable for a hemp-factory, 
for the supply of electric power is plentiful and there are abundant means 
of communication with the sea through Genoa, and the interior and 
foreign countries, via Modane and the Simplon. 

168 - The A grave and Fourcroya grigrantea at Tran-Ninh Indo-China.— mx^ville 

M. R. (Chef de la Station agrieole du Tran-Ninh;, in Bulletin as^ricole de VInshtut S ten- 
ttfiQue, de Saigon, Year 3, No. 11, pp. 360-364. Saigon, November, 1927. 

Agave. — Description of the distribution, development of the plant 
and extraction of fibre with reference to plants under observation at Tran- 
Ninh. 

The leaves of 1.50 m. length weigh on an average 2.35 kg., and 90 gm. 
of dry fibre are obtained, i. e. a yield of 3-83%. If the fibre proves to be 
of superior quality there appears to be no reason why the method of ex¬ 
tracting fibre should not be facilitated and the industry extended. The 
country round Tran-Ninh is peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of 
the agave. 

Fourcroya gigantea . — Bulbs were imported into Indo-China from 
France in 1911 and proved very adaptable to the new climatic conditions 
etc. The first collection of leaves was made in 1919, and it was found 
that 100 kg. of leaves gave 2.186 kg. of washed and well dried fibre. The 
fibre was larger than that obtained from agave, and was very white and 
shining. Air drying or sun drying has been found equally effective and 
the process is rapid, only requiring a few hours. The “ Monodefibreuse ” 
fibre machine is recommended owing to easy transport, etc. A new 
plantation was made in 1921 on a steep slope and is so far progressing 
satisfactorily. F. gigantea, can be planted with success under trees with 
fallen leaves. Fine specimens have also been noticed growing in thickets, 
at Tran-Ninh. Drought appears to have no ill effect. 
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GRASSES FOR PAPER—MAKING 

Details are given of propagation, planting, arrangement of plantation 
(spacing, etc.), cultural operations, defibration, etc. 

169 - Giant Grasses tor Paper-Making (1) In India, Africa, Australia and the West 

Indies. — In Bulletin of the Jtnfreriil Institute, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 174-189 and 

Vol. XIX, No. 3, PP- 271-282, I, on don, 1921. 

A summary of work already done in connection with the utilisation 
of several species of wild large stemmed grasses, exclusive of bamboos. A- 
part from the giant forms, reference is also made to certain smaller grasses 
when these occur in association with the giant kinds or might be employed 
in paper-making in conjunction with them. 

India. — Ischaemum angustifolium Hackel ( = Andropogon invo- 
lutus , Stendel) the " sabai ”, " baib ” or " bhabar ” grass of Northern and 
Central India. This grows to a height of 6-7 ft., and gives two abundant 
crops a year without irrigation. It yields 40 % or more of cellulose. Ac¬ 
cording to Raitt it is one of the best and cleanest materials known for the 
production of the finest printing and medium quality writing paper; 
even the nodes do not offer any serious resistance to the action of reagents. 

Themeda gigantea , Hackel, sub spp. arundinacea and villosa , “ ulla- 
grasses ”. The larger form is most abundant in N. W. India, growing to 
a height of 17 ft., and estimated to yield 3.5 tons per acre per annum 
if cut on a 3-years rotation. Raitt gave its composition as over 50 % 
cellulose, 28 % pectose etc., nearly 15 % water solubles and over 6 % 
lignin; average length of ultimate fibres as 287 to 2.9 mm., classing it 
first among Indian savannah grasses. When tested on a commercial 
scale both in India and in England, it was found difficult to bleach and 
hardly answered expectation but it could no doubt be used advantageously 
for admixture. 

Phragmites Karka , Trinius (= P. Roxburghii, Kunth) " nal This 
grows from 9-14 ft. high, its yield being estimated by Hole at 3.2 tons 
per acre per annum on a 2-years rotation. Composition is nearly 
48 % cellulose, 33 % pectose, etc. 12 % water soluble and 7 % lignin, 
its ultimate fibres averaging 2 mm. in length ; yield 39 % unbleached 
pulp. It is considered a first class paper-making grass. 

Saccharum spp. — S. arundinaceum, Retz, apparently including 
S. procerum and 5 . exaltatum Roxburgh, is a widely distributed gregarious 
species, occuring throughout India up to altitudes of 4.000 ft. It takes 
3-4 years to reach maturity, and should therefore be cut on a 4 to 5 years 
rotation. It grows 18 to 23 ft. in height and gives a yield of 14.8 tons 
of dry material per acre per annum ; the yield is stated to be best at the 
flowering season. The percentage of bleached fibre from the entire plant 
is stated to be 36.5, the composition of the plant being 52.9 % cellulose, 
9 1 % lignin, 27.5 % pectose etc. and 10.5 % water soluble matter. This 
is classed among the best of the Indian savannah grasses whether for use 


(1) For Plants used for Paper-Making and the Utilisation of Bamboo*-, See R. May 
1921, No 498. (Fd.) 
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by itself or for admixture and its yield per acre is more than twice the 
amount of any other species. 

S. ciliare Anderss. (including S. Munja and S. Sara , Roxburgh). This 
grqws to a height of 17 ft. and under a three years rotation will give 5.6 
tons of material per acre per annum and yields 40 % bleached fibre. Com¬ 
position of entire plant 51.4 % cellulose, 32.6 % pectose etc., 10.7 % 
water soluble matter, 5.3 % lignin. The nodes are very slightly lignified 
and the pulp bleaches well, resembling that obtained from wheat straw. 

S. Narenga Wallich. Occurs in the sal forests from the Sub-Hi¬ 
malayas to Burma, grows 18 ft. high and gives 3.5 tons per acre per annum 
on a 3-years rotation. It contains 48% cellulose, 33.9 % pectose, etc., 
11.3 % water soluble matter, 6.8 % lignin. It is considered of equal value 
to 5 . ciliare , S. arundinaceaum , and S. spontaneum. 

S. spontaneum . — Widely distributed and gregarious species, oc¬ 
cupying thousands of acres in Assam and reaching altitudes of 6000 ft. 
in the Himalayas. It has vigorous underground growth and sends up 
culms 7-14 ft. high. Yield 7.8 tons of air-dry material per acre, or 2.9 
tons per annum on a 2-years rotation ; tiltimate fibre 0.8 to 2.8 mm. in 
length ; content 45.8 % cellulose, 36.2 % pectose, etc., 9.4% water soluble 
material, 8.6% lignin. The stems are apparently very satisfactory as 
pulp material, but the leafy heads do not bleach well. The species occu¬ 
pies flooded or moist areas and occurs also in S. China and in the Caroline 
Islands. 

5 . fuscum Roxburgh ( = Miscanthus fuscus , Bentham) 5-9 ft. high 
requiring a 2-years rotation ; a native of moist ground in Assam, Bengal 
and Burma, ; estimated to give 2.3 tons per acre per annum, but classed 
by Raitt as somewhat inferior in strength. 

Erianthus Ravennac Beauvais (= Sac char um Ravennae L.) “Pampas 
grass Grows 17 ft. in height and is estimated to yield over 7 tons per 
acre but should be cut on a 3-years rotation ; fitted only for use in ad¬ 
mixture. 

Imperata arundinacea Cvrill (1) (including 1 . cylindrica and I. Koe - 
nigii “lalang.” Reaches altitudes of 7000 ft. ; has a creeping rhizome 
with erect solid culms 1*3 ft. high. Var. latifolia 3-4 ft. high with broader 
leaves found in the warmer parts of the Himalayas. Under a 2-years 
rotation could yield 1.7 tons dry grass per acre per annum. It is used 
at the present time in conjunction with bamboo etc. in paper mills in Indo- 
China and Queensland (2) and has proved successful in the Federated 
Malay States. 

I. exaltata Brongniart, grows gregariously and is resistant to drought, 
ultimate fibres 0.46-1,82 mm. in length ; for cheaper printing papers, 
but poor in colour. 

Arundo Donax I*. “ Spanish reed.” Widely distributed in warm 
and wet districts grows from 5-16 ft. in height; estimated to yield over 3 




(1) See R. Feb. 1917, No. 149, and R. May 1921 No. 498. {Ed.) 

(2) See R. Nov. 1916, No. 1162, and R . May 1921, No. 498. (Ed.) 
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tons per acre per annum on a 2-years rotation. Composition nearly 
43 % cellulose, 33 % % pectose, etc., 14% water soluble matter and over 
9 % lignin. Ultimate fibres average 1.5 mm. length. Paper produced 
is of fairly good’quality and the plant is placed in the first class of Indian 
savannah grasses by Raitt and Hole. 

Andropogon intermedius R. Brown. (Referred to by Staff as Amphi- 
lophis ). Widely distributed up to 8 000 ft. in India, N. Australia, Tro¬ 
pical Africa and W. Indies. Grows 7 ft. high ; yields about 4 tons per 
acre or 2 tons on a 2-years rotation ; classed as 2nd class paper making 
material. 

Heteropogon contortus (“spear grass *') Roem and Schults (= An¬ 
dropogon contortus U.) widely distributed throughout the plains up to 
5 000 ft. ; grows 3-4 ft. high and estimated to yield 1 ton per acre on a 
2-years rotation. When tested by Raitt it proved too refractory to serve 
as a pulp-material even in admixture form. 

Pcnnisetum Alopecuros (“ Moya grass M ) Stendel. From 15 000 to 
20 000 tons available annually in neighbourhood of Pench Valley, coal¬ 
field in Central Provinces ; said to yield 39 % of easily bleachable pulp. 

Eragrostis cynosuroides , Roem and Schults, “ dab " grows on barren 
sand in N. India. Perennial growing, 5ft. in height; estimated b}" Hole 
to yield 1 ton per acre per annum on 2-years rotation; ultimate fibres aver¬ 
age only 0.94 mm. in length and the pulp proved weak and difficult to 
bleach. It is considered therefore suitable only for admixture with su¬ 
perior grass pulp in a proportion not exceeding 10 %. 

South Africa. — Tainbookie Grasses (1). — Reference is made to 
Cymbopogon validus Stapf ( C. Nardus Rendle var. validus = C. tnargi - 
natus var. validus Stapf). C. excavatus Stapf (= Andropogon Schcman - 
thus Iy. var. versicolor Hackel), C. hirtus Stapf (= Hyparrhenia hirta ), 
C. auctus Stapf, C. Ruprechtii Rendle (= Hyparrhenia Ruprechtii Foum), 
Andropogon ceresiaeformis Nees (== Monocymbium ceresiijorme Stapf), 
A . Dregianus (= Hyparrhenia Dregiana Stapf.) and Erianfhus Sorghum 
Nees. 

Andropogon Buchanii Stapf. “ dek ” or thatching grass has also been 
tested at the Imperial Institute (1). 

Trachypogon plumosus “ stek grass ” Nees. — Comprises most of 
the forms included under T. polymorphus Hackel and under this name a 
sample was reported on by the Imperial Institute (2). 

Themeda triandra Forsk (including African forms of T. Forskalii 
Hackel (1), Anthistiria imberbis Retz and A. ciliata Nees). Examination 
proved that the ultimate fibres are mostly 1.5 to 2.0 mm. long, and yield 
about the same quantity and quality of pulp as the “ tambookie * and 
* dek M grasses ; the nodes are, however, harder and would necessitate 
thorough boiling and beating. 


(i> See R. Feb. 1920, No. 202. (Ed.) 
(2J See R. May 1921, No. 498. (Ed.) 
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Sorghum halepense “ Johnson grass 

Andropogon hirtifiorus Hootefel. var. semiherbis Stapf. (= Schiza - 
chyrium semiberbe Nees (i). 

Tristachya Rehmanni Hackel (1). 

Aristida sp. gave pulp inferior to ordinary chemical wood pulp, but 
would be only profitably manufactured for looal use ( Union S. Africa 
Industries Bull No. 7, 1919, p. 66). 

Panicum obscurans Stapf, also known as Isachne obscurans Wood- 
row (1 ). 

West Africa. — Ten different species have quite recently been re¬ 
ceived from Nigeria for a test of their suitability for paper manufacture. 

1) Imperata cylindrica Beauv. “ ekong ”. Chemical examination . 
gave moisture 10.1 % ; cellulose 41.3 %, ash 5.2 %. The ultimate fibres 
measured from 0.6 to 1.3 mm. Tests proved that the refractory part of 
the material consists of the hard rhizomes and that, if care is taken to 
exclude these in collecting the grass, a fair yield of pulp of good quality 
will be obtainable. 

2) Pennisetum sp. “ esun '\ Composition:— moisture 10.1 %, cell¬ 
ulose 41,6 % ash 7.3 %. 

Under drastic conditions with caustic soda, the grass furnished a pulp 
which broke up fairly well, bleached to a fairly satisfactory cream colour 
and felted well, giving a good strength of paper. The yield was however 
rather low. 

3) Andropogon lector urn Schurn. Composition moisture 10.8%, 
cellulose 44.2 %, ash 4.2 %. The pulp bleached well to a pale cream colour 
and yielded a paper of fairly good strength. 

4 and 5) Andropogon Gayanus Kunth. Two specimens “ jinfi '* 
and “ garnba *' both identified at Kew as A. Gayanus : " Jinfi ” contained 
moisture 8.9 %, cellulose 50.9 %, ash 4.0 % and " gamba ' moisture 
8.8 %, cellulose 49.3 %, ash 3.8 %. Both gave a well disintegrated pulp 
ghdng strong good quality paper ; less caustic soda was required for 
" jinfi-. 

6) Chasmopodium Afzclii Stapf, vel sp. nov. “ sasari # \ Composition, 
moisture 8.8 %, cellulose 44.6 %, ash 6.1 % ; somewhat drastic treatment 
with caustic soda was found necessary and resulted in a pulp with excellent 
felting powers giving a good white paper. 

7) Cytnbopogon gigantetis Chiov. “ tsauri Composition moisture 
9.1 %, cellulose 50.0 %, ash, 5.0 %. Very drastic treatment necessary ; 
when the temperature was increased to 160° C, a satisfactory result was 
obtained and a paper of good strength. 

8) Hyparrhenia rufa Stapf. Yama M . Composition : moisture 9.3 %, 
cellulose 40.9 %, ash 7.6 % ; drastic treatment required resulting in a 

well disintegrated pulp of good quality and strength. 


[to * 1 


(1) See R. Feb. 1020, No. 202 ; R. May J 921, No. 4q8. (Erf.) 
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H. rufa Stapf. “ Kitsi gujma ", moisture 8.9 % ; cellulose 42.0%, 
ash 6.3 % ; results similar to first species but requiring less drastic treat¬ 
ment the sample being rather thinner and less mature. 

9) Mixture of Andropogon Gay anus Kunth, Hyparrhenia subplumosa 
Stapf. and Trichopterix sp. “ baya Maria Composition : moisture 
9.2 %, cellulose 40 % ; ash 5.0 %. The pulp did not break up sufficiently 
at first beating, but after bleaching and further treatment gave a strong 
opaque paper of satisfactory quality and colour. 

10) Gtenium elegans Kunth, 0 wuchiyan bera Composition: moi¬ 
sture 8.3 %, cellulose 47.6 %, ash 3.1 %. Requiring at least a 20 % 
caustic soda treatment to give a pulp which after bleaching broke up 
well and gave a strong white paper. 

East and Central Africa. — PenniseHtm pur pur cum, Schuma¬ 
cher (= P. Benthamii Stendel). " Elephant Grass " culms reach 6.10, or 20 
ft. in height — in smaller form grows at an altitude of 5 000-6 0000 ft. — 
very abundant. It has been calculated that 2 crops could be cut annually, 
yielding 60 tons dried grass per acre, from which 25 tons of pulp could 
be obtained. The favourable results obtained on a laboratory scale 
have been confirmed b} T a large-scale trial conducted at a paper mill 
in the United Kingdom, and the material has since been used lor Govern¬ 
ment printing paper in Uganda and appears quite satisfactory. 

Australia. — Imperata arundinacca (See India). It may be added 
that it has been employed for pulping on a small scale at Cairns, Queens¬ 
land ( Bulletin No. it, 1919, Commonu'ealth Advisory Council of Science 
and Industry). Its titilisation for paper-making is not considered as likely 
to be profitable. 

Triodia irritans R, Brown. Tested but found unsuitable (See Bull, 
mentioned above). 

Spartina cynosuroides Roth (= 6*. Schrebcri J. F. Gmelin), recom¬ 
mended for cultivation as a paper material in Victoria. It is a native 
of freshwater swamps in eastern N, America. 

West Indies. — Panicum mollc Schwartz (= P . harbinode Trinius). 
“ Para grass ’ . This has been employed to advantage in Trinidad in 
conjunction with bagasse and bamboo. It has been previously estimated 
by Carmody that 30 000 tons of bagasse-pulp, worth £12 per ton, available 
annually in Trinidad, would be increased in value to £15 per ton by 
the admixture of bamboo and para grass. 

P. myuros “ camelote Strong, but pulp only suitable for wrapping 
paper. 

Vniola racemiflora Trinius (== U. virgata Grisebach). Stated to be 
useful for paper pulp although inferior to esparto. 

Conclusions. — Except in the case of the Indian Savannah grasses, 
it lias yet to be definitely ascertained how far those giant grasses taken 
as a whole, could withstand repeated cropping, or on what rotation this 
would be possible. Careful local surveys would also be necessary to 
determine the existence of adequate and accessible supplies to meet the 
demands of the mills, etc. In every case where export is concerned, it is 

[*••3 
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necessary that the grass should be converted into “ half-stuff ” in the 
country of origin, as under present conditions, the raw material would 
not realise a sufficiently high price in Europe to justify the cost of transport, 

170 - The Oil-Beaiing Sunflower on the * Riviera diPonente”, Itaiy. — tersico, w. 

in Costa Azzurra Flore ale- A "ricola ; reprinted in Bollettino deU' As*ociaziotn, italiana pro 
/iatUe medicinali , aromaticbe ed altre utilt, Year IV, No. 10, pp. 155-156, Milan, 
October 1921. 

The author recommends that the large, one-flowered, so-called Russian 
variety of Helianthus annum should be grown as an oleiferous plant in 
the Riviera di Ponente, as its product is quite equal to olive-oil. Very 
satisfactory trials have been made in the experiment vineyards and rose- 
gardens of Pietralunga, where it has been found that about 20 quintals 
of seed per hectare may be expected. The seeds give 15 % of oil and 
80 % of sunflower-seed cake, or 3 quintals of oil and lb quintals of cake 
per hectare. Without irrigation, aome plants, 46 cm. in height and with 
heads 46 cm. in diameter, were obtained. 

The seeds of the sunflower are not only used for cakes, and in a va¬ 
riety of other well-known ways, but also supply an excellent flour for 
cake-making, while the stalks furnish a silk-lil^e fibre and an ash with a 
high potash content. A brilliant yellow dye is obtained from the petals, 
and the leaves are used instead of those of Datura Stramonium as a remedy 
for asthma (1). 

171 - Gemsbok Beans (Bauhinia esculent a) as a Source of Oil. — See No 162 

of this Review . 

172 - Mangrove Species valuable as a Source of Tannin, in the Sunderbans, Forest 
Division Of Bengal (India).— Pas n M (Superintendent, Calcutta Research Tan¬ 
nery), in Journat ot Indian Industries and f.ibour, VnJ. I, Pt. f, pp 482 ^*1, Tables II, 
bibliography of if. works. Calcutta, Nov 1021 

Although the species found in the various mangrove swamps of the 
world resemble one another the tannin content varies greatly in different 
regions, e. g. the bark of Rhizofrhora mucronata is reported to have 011 the 
average 20.5 % tannin in Borneo and 30 to 40 °J, in the Malay States. 
Hence the investigation of the mangroves in one region is no criterion 
of their economic value elsewhere. The Government of Bengal there¬ 
fore deputed J. A. Pilgrim to make a systematic investigation of 
the tanstuffs of a promising area, namely the Sunderbans Forest 

(i) For the use of the sunflower as a forage plant, see: R April 1019, No. 193; F. 
Oct. 1920, No. 1008; R. March 1921, No, 289; R. Aug. 1921, No. 819; R. October, 1921, 
No. 1003. 

Chopped sunflower stalks steamed for 3-4 hours make a good pig-food which the animals 
eat readily. As forage these stalks are superior to the straw of cereals: this is shown by the 
following analysis made at the Versuchsstation der Brandenburgischen Land wirtsehafts-Kam- 
mer: Water 7.8 % — Crude protein 9.8 % — Crude fat 0.7 % — Nitrogen-free extracts 
34.8 °/ 0 — Crude fibre 33.8 % — Ash 13.1 % — M. Krause in Deutsche Landwirtschafi- 
Hcke Presse, Yol. XWV, p. 684. Berlin, 1917. (Fd.) 
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Division on the South coast of Bengal. The main divisions of the work 
may be outlined thus : — a) general survey of the various species; b) es¬ 
timate of the species that predominate ; c) collection of the various parts 
of the trees with the object of ascertaining their tannin contents ; d) ana¬ 
lysis ; e) deductions regarding suitability for the manufacture of tannin 
extracts or for direct use in tanneries ; f) small scale tanning tests with 
promising materials. 

Reports were made on 18 varieties of which the following are the 
commonest in the Sunderbans :— * sundri * ( Heritiera minor), ' goran ' 
(Ceriops Roxburghiana), ‘ gengra ’ ( Excocecaria, agallocha) / keroa ' { Sonne - 
ratia apetala). Good extracts can be made from .several species, but 
the two first-mentioned, are the most common and abundant and their 
exploitation for this purpose may be regarded as of immediate commercial 
interest. 

' Pussur ' ( Carapa moluccensis) , a less abundant variety gave a valu¬ 
able material; extract made from tlie wood is expected to produce a tan¬ 
nage similar to that of quebracho extract which is largely used by tanners 
in Europe and America. Targe scale tanning experiments with the above- 
mentioned promising materials are recommended. 

The importance of careful collection and preservation of tanstuffs 
for their ultimate tannin content and colour has been p roved. Piegrim 
found the best method for preserving them in good condition was crushing 
and drying in the sun soon after collection from the leaves. The immediate 
crushing and drying kept the materials free from fermentation by extol¬ 
ling the moisture, and consequently preserving the tannin undeteriorated. 
In crushing, iron was as far as possible avoided and drying was done in 
the sun and in two cases only was artificial drying found necessary. In 
this way the formation of the unattractive reds through fermentation 
and oxidation in many tanning materials will be much reduced resulting 
ultimately in a better coloured tannage. 

A striking illustration of badly preserved samples is given by the fig¬ 
ures of analysis of some British East African mangroves. Well preserved 
samples of Rhizophora mucronata (i) gave 47.99 % of tannin and, badly 
preserved, 21.30 % only. Similarly, Beockey reports some analyses of 
Indian mangrove barks and an interesting comparative percentage table 
is given for the Beockey and Piegrim analyses respectively : Bruguiera 
gymnorrhiza (x) 9.7 and 31.55, Kandella Rheedii , 17.3 and 13.34, R. mu ~ 
cronata , 4.5-6.1 and 35.0. 

In the present investigation, not only were bark, fruit, leaf and wood 
collected, but samples were also taken of the bark of twigs, branches and 
bole, of the outer husk and the inner kernel of the fruit, and of the young 
and mature leaves, of the branch and the bole wood. 

Two main factors have been brought to bear upon the discussions 
regarding the suitability of the various materials analysed for extract man- 


(1) See h\ Sept. 1420. No. 871. {Ed.\ 
[US] 
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nufacture, namely: i) the proportion of tannin to soluble non-tannin 
present in the material and; 2) the chloride content. Care was taken to cal¬ 
culate the yield of the extract in popular commercial forms, the expected 
percentages of tannin in the extracts and the quantity of material requir* 
ed to run an extract plant of suitable commercial size, i. e . with a daily 
capacity of 3 tons. Both in yield of extract and in percentage of tannin 
the following species stand out conspicuously : bole barks of Rhizophora 
mucronata , Ceriops Roxburghiana and Bruguiera gytnnorrhiza . 

The use of crude tanning materials is being fast supplanted by tannin 
extracts owing to the fact that the tanner can thus obtain tannin in con¬ 
centrated form and the use of strong solutions is rendered possible which 
quickens the tanning process. This has given rise to a method by which 
leathers can be tanned in a week, whereas the process formerly took 6 
months. The easy transport and consequent saving of freight are also 
of importance. 

Besides their use for tanning, mangrove extracts are largely employed 
for waterproofing fishing nets and sails, and also to a large extent as a 
substitute for cutch (Acacia Catechu) in dyeing. Pilgrim discovered 

2 materials very suitable for this purpose viz. ; the Waxy outer cortex barks 
of Carapa moluccensis and of Bruguiera gymnorrhiza. As the removal 
of this dead outer cortex scale is not likely to damage the trees, the supply 
of materials, especially of the former, is likely to be abundant. 

As regards mixed mangrove extracts it is considered possible to make 
a useful tannin extract from suitable mixtures of' babul' (Acacia arabica), 
myrabolan (Terminalia belerica) and 4 go ran ’ (Ceriops candolleana) , the 

3 standard tanstaffs of Bengal ; by varying the proportions of the compo¬ 
nents, it would be possible to meet the requirements of different kinds 

of leather.^ 

* 

173 - Utilisation of Serum in the Dilution of Hevea Latex. — De Vries, o.,in Bul¬ 
letin Agrtcole de I'Tntittut Scientifiquc de Saigon, Year No. 10, pp. 332-311, Tables 3, 
Saigon, Oct 1021. Reproduced from Mededeelin^en van het Centraal kubberstxtion, 
No 28. Buitenzorg, 1021. 

In the preparation of rubber, the serum residue after coagulation 
has been occasionally employed for the dilution of the latex, either from 
the point of view of economy as regards acetic acid or owing to the lack 
of fresh water. It appears from the results hitherto obtained, that serum 
thus used has no appreciable effect on the properties of the forthcoming 
rubber. This would seem evident from the data appended, comparing 
the resistance to abrasion, standard time for vulcanisation, slope and vis¬ 
cosity. 

It this method of preparation is followed for several consecutive weeks, 
the natural accelerating action arising from the decomposition of the serum 
albuminoids will result in a speedier preparation of rubber. When, however, 
sodium bisulphite is added to the latex at regular intervals, the time taken 
for vulcanisation is not affected to any noticeable extent, if at all. The 
use of old serum tends however to encourage more rapid vulcanisation. 

[m-m] 
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Apparently also with latex thus diluted, the composition of the liquid in 
which the rubber globules are suspended remains the same or perhaps 
only slightly changed, owing to the fact that to obtain the serum, the latex 
was coagulated with acetic acid. The following data indicate the relative 
effects of dilution with water and serum on the time taken for vulcanisation. 

Latex diluted at i 5 % with water, standard time ior vulcanisation 120 min. at ;.5 % 125 min. 


» » » » » serum » »> » » 1 o 5 » » j 1 o min. 

Non-diluted.105 » »> 


These results were obtained with a coagulum which was converted into 
cr£pe 5 hrs. after coagulation. 

By diluting the latex at 7.5 % rubber content with water and serum 
in proportions so that the serum dilution is equal to a water dilution of 
the latex at 15 %, the time for vulcanisation amounted to 120 inin., 
L e. the same as with latex diluted with water at 15 %. After conversion 
into cr£pe the day following the figures were : — 

Latex diluted nt with water, standard time of vulcanisation — no min. at 7 e - °<» 1 -o min. 


» » * » with serum » » >> » - S3 » » » 

Non dilute 1.— os » 


The fact still remains unexplained that when serum is employed, 
the vulcanisation appears to advance more quickly. However, the results 
of experiments already made indicate that the time necessary for vulca¬ 
nisation of rubber depends more especially on the concentration (composi¬ 
tion) of the liquid w^hen the coagulation takes place, i. e. the quantity 
of serum with which it is associated. 

174 - Observations on the Camphor Plant ( [Blumea ba/samifera D. C.) in Indo¬ 
china. * - Vkr.vkx, X. < 'r in Bulletin a"ticolc de I'Tnstitut scicntifique clc Year 3, 

No. 11 pp. 3;5-353. Saigon, Nov. i<ni. 

As a result of a communication received from Garnier (Direeteur 
de TAgence Kconomique de lTndochine) dated Feb. 11, 1920 with reference 
to the possible utilisation of the Indo-Chinese camphor plant ( Blumea 
balsamifcra) for the extraction of borneol, specimens from various quarters 
have been distilled to test their possible value, according to directions 
given by Garnier in conjunction with Prof. Perrot (Direeteur de V Of¬ 
fice National des Matieres premieres pour la droguerie, pharmacie, dis- 
tillerie et parfumerie). The Bussy apparatus used in the “ Institut Scien- 
tifique de lTndochine " lor distillation has already been described (1) 
The results obtained combined with records concerning the preser¬ 
vation of samples have made it possible to compare the borneol yields 
derived from leaves : 1) submitted to varying periods of preservation ; 
2) distilled fresh or dried ; 3) of varying age ; 4) from districts where after 
collection of the leaves there has been some defect in the preparation. 
Unfortunately up to the present it has not been possible to study seas- 

(i) See JR. Ocl. No. 1030. (Ft/.) 
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onal influence. Apart from the data given as regards badly preserved 
or insufl&cienlly dried samples, etc., the author gives a table showing all 
the superior yields obtained from dried leaves with a note that their 
condicion of dryness appeared satisfactory, the leaves not having fermented 
and showing no sign of mould. Taking the samples from Quang-Khe 
as an example, the data are as follows : weight of leaves distilled, 41 kg. ; 
crude camphor obtained 0.51 kg.; yield per 1000 12,44 hg. ; essences, 
trace. Comparing these figures with those for samples from various other 
districts the yield of crude camphor, varies from 7 to 12 per 1000. 

The relation between the yield of camphor and ot essence is worth 
noting. The fact that certain samples with a high camphor content 
showed only traces of essential oil may be attributed either to the trans¬ 
formation of the latter into camphor by oxidation in air or to speedy 
evaporation of the essence during dessication. This is still an open ques¬ 
tion, but as regards industrial value there does not appear to be any ad¬ 
vantage in undertaking the laborious operation of dessication of the leaves 
before proceeding to distillation, and it is advisable to proceed directly 
with the treatment of the green leaf immediately after plucking. 

The question has arisen as to the economic value of the distillation 
process. Magen “ Chef du Service Agricole de Cochinchine ”, forwarded 
to Giaray a request for an estimate of the costs of collection of 
leaves from an area covered with a very thickly growing mass of B. 
balsamifera and the information supplied to him b}^ Angles, “ Chef de la 
Station de Giaray ”, is as follows: 500 plants of Blumea , ag^from 1 to 2 
years give 225 kg. of leaves, and the cost of collection amounts to $6.00 
(estimated yield per plant is 0.45 kg.). Estimated cost of collection of 
1000 kg. is $24.00. 

Until a more advantageous arrangement is made both as regards 
collection cost and a regular sale it seems doubtful whether the utilisation 
of B . balsamifera can be considered industrially profitable in Indo- 
China. 

175 - Characters and Use of Cuica Resin derived from Cercidium spinosum . — 

Bulletin of the fntperiul / nstiti'h , Vol. XIX, No. pp 144-145. Loudon inzi. 

In a previous account of. the examination of “ cuica ” or “ quika ># 
resin (1) which is derived from Cercidium spinosum Tulasne, a small tree, 
native to Columbia, it was stated that the material was inferior to other 
resins for the preparation of spirit, turpentine or oil varnishes, but in order 
that conclusive trials might be made, a further supply was obtained from 
Columbia last year. The new sample examined was similar to the earlier 
sample, but contained a rather larger proportion of bark. The per¬ 
centage composition of the present sample on analysis at the Imperial. 
Institute, Eondon, was found to be as follows : moisture 2.1, matter 
insoluble in boiling alcohol, 15.3 (consisting chiefly of bark), matter 
soluble in boiling alcohol (resin), 82.6, ash 2.1. 


(1) See R. May XQ2i, No. 50x. (Ed.) 
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After practical experiments at a varnish manufacturers; “ cuica 
was found to be not very satisfactory as a resin in the preparation of oil 
varnishes and it is considered that the only possible use to which it could 
be put would be in. the preparation of tin lacquers in which benzol or similar 
solvents could be used. It appears doubtful whether it could be sold re¬ 
muneratively in competition with better materials already available and 
it would have to be offered at a price between those for Manila resin and 
common resin (about £i to £2 per cwt, May 1921), the value depending 
on the purity of the material. 


stimulant, l 7 6 -* Notes on the Cultivation and Commercial Value of Carica Papaya in Ceylon 
aromatic/ and Future Possibilities in India: Investigations on the Composition of the Fruit. — 

NARCOTIC AND I. Sanyal, Phani Bhusan, The Plant Carica Papaya and its Enzyme, in The Agricul * 

MHIIieiNAL tnral Journal of India, Vol. XVI, Pt. V, [pp 496-507. Calcutta, [Nov. 1921. — II. Cha- 

lot, C , and Bonny, R , Composition de la Papaye, in UAzronomte Colontale, Year 6, 
No. 46, pp. 130-135. Paris, Oct. 1921 

I. Information is given regarding the trade of Ceylon in the economy 
product, papaya, which up till now has been the chief source of supply 
to other countries, but it appears that at present the demand for unadul¬ 
terated papain is in excess of the supply. From a rough estimate given 
as follows of the selling price and also the cost of production of papain, 
v it appears that the papain industry’ in India would also be quite lucrative. 


Per acre 


Papain at V 2 16 . per tree (in Ceylon the yield being x /2 
to 3 / 4 lb. per tree) . 

Selling price at Rs. 5 to 6 per lb. . . . 

Deducting the cost of cultivation,collection and preparation etc. 

Profit from papain . . ..... 

Profit from fruit left after extrachon .. . 


Net profit . . . 


Minimum ! Maximum 

400 trees 

(Bombay Pres.) I 500 trees 

lb. ! lb. 


200 { 250 

Rs. i Ks. 

IOOO j 1500 

200 I 250 

Soo j 1250 

200 j 250 

i#oe ! ISM 


The activity index (i. e. the quantity of protein digested per unit 
weight oi papain in a fixed time and at a particular temperature) has 
been found to vary much in the trade samples. As estimated by the 
Pratt method on milk protein {Philippine Journal of Science (1915) 10, 
PP* I_ 33 ) > commercial specimens from Ceylon gave the following numbers : 
0.1, 5.6, 9.7. 

Cultivation. — Although usually propagated by seeds, recently 
asexual propagation (grafting) has been tried with some success in Amer- 
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ica (1) (U. S. Dept, of Agr. Bureau of Plant Industry, Circular 119) and also 
in Lucknow (India) (Dept, of Land Records and Agriculture U . P. of Agra 
and Oudh . Bull.). It has been claimed that trees so propagated fruit 
more quickly than seedlings. The latter are ready for transplanting about 
1 month after germination and can be planted in their permanent po¬ 
sitions at 10 ft. intervals a month later. 

The following fertiliser has been successfully tried at the Hawaii 
Experiment Station (2) for young plants (in lb.) superphosphate 
800 4* sulphate of potash 315 + nitrate of soda 250 + sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia 190 + black sand (volcanic ash), 445. This has been applied at the 
rate of 1 lb. per tree at planting time. In the Bombay Presidency, 
house or farmyard manure at the rate of 20 cartloads per acre has been 
used with success. It has also been found that 2 ploughings and 2 har- 
rowings just before sowing improved the growth of the plants. 

It is interesting to note with reference to the production of both 
male and female flowers that on many occasions male flowering plants 
have been found to change their sex e . g. a tree 1 *4 years old had 
produced only staminate flowers (1) ; the top of the tree was cut off 
and leaves plucked. After some months new branches appeared and these 
bore fruit. 

I. II. Composition and commercial value. — The general com¬ 
position of the papaya fruit is shown by the following percentage analysis, 
water 90.75, protein 0.80, fat 0.10, nitrogen free extract 6.32, fibre 1.09, 
ash 0.94. The most important property from a biochemical point of 
view is the proteolytic power possessed by the latex of the fruit (2). In 
order to make a comparison between the analyses of several different 
seedling strains, the authors (II) have included a reproduction of records 
kept al the Hawaii Experiment Station, relative to strains coming from 
Trinidad, South Africa, Honolulu, Barbados, Tahiti and Panama. 
Apparently the sugar content consists principally of invert sugar, only 
traces of sucrose being present. 

These records also include data with regard to the composition at 
various stages of maturity. The insoluble solids are about 3 % in the green 
and decrease to about 1 % in the ripe fruits. The ash, acid and protein 
occur in small quantities and are quite constant. The sugars in the green 
fruit do not exceed 2 % but increase rapidly as the fruit increases in 
size and ripens. 


(1) in the Manual of Tropical and Sub-Troi icol FrutU {Wilson Popenoe), Chap. VH, 
p. 234 (Papaya and its Relatives), it is stated that “ later experience has shown that when 
propagated by this means in Florida, a given variety degenerates rapidly, and in the third 
and fourth generation from the parent seedling, the grafted plants make very little growth 
and their fruits are small and practically worthless. The explanation of this behaviour 
has not been found, nor is it known whether it will occur in other regions * but its effect 
in Florida has been to do away with grafting and cause all growers to return to seed pro¬ 
pagation. (Ed.) 

(2) For Paoaya In Hawaii See R July 1914, No. 612. (Ed.) 
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Preparation of crude papain, — A sample ot papain prepared 
at Pusa (I) was found to contain the following percentages; total nitro¬ 
gen 9.10, albuminoid nitrogen 2.44, ammoniacal nitrogen 0.59, asb 
6.92, lime 1.21, magnesia 2.19, potash 0.69, soda 0.60, phosphoric acid 
0.96. 

A medium sized fruit will furnish at least 100 gm. of latex. The 
author (I) describes the various methods of purification of crude papain 
and adds details of the determination of proteolytic activity of the 
papain purified in these various ways at Pusa, the figures showing tha* 
the samples thus prepared, compare favourably with the best marketed 
products from the Philippines, Mexico or Ceylon. He draws attention 
to certain points worthy of attention in the preparation process and in 
order to ascertain the effect of temperature and reaction of the medium 
on the rate of action of papain, tests were made with results indicating 
that the sample acted best in neutral and very slightly acid solution. A 
small quantity of alkali was found to decrease the activity considerably, 
but it did not totally stop it, as would be the'case with pepsin. Th* fact 
that the quantity of coagulable protein digested was so great at tem¬ 
peratures as high as 80, 90 and 95 0 C no doubt explains why a few pieces 
of unripe papaya will very quickly soften almost boiling water. 

fruit 177 - Banana-Growing in Porto Rico. -- oonzAi.es Rios p., in Oobivrm dc Puetto Rtco, 

GROWING l)efxirtamcnto dc A ncuUnra y Trabtiw. EUucion F vper(mental Insular, Rio Pi^dras. 

P. R. Boletin Nc. 2% pp., ligs. i<>. San Juan. 1920. 

The chief banana growing countries are Central America and the An¬ 
tilles ; the largest quantities being produced at Costa-Rica and in Jamaica. 
The banana is the favourite fruit at Costa-Rica, the green varieties form¬ 
ing the principal food of the poorer classes. The whole crop is consumed 
in the country, and until quite lately it not infrequently happened that 
St. Domingo bananas were offered for sale in some of the markets of the 
island. 

At Porto-Rico, the banana has never been systematically and scien¬ 
tifically cultivated and the tree may be said to grow wild. 

Most of the districts where coffee is cultivated, such as Yauco, La¬ 
res, Adjuntas, Utuado, Sail Sebastian, Maricao, etc., are great banana- 
growing centres, for the tree affords an excellent shade to the coffee plan¬ 
tations, and the workers receive most of their wages in the foim of the 
fruits. 

Banana-growing in Porto-Rico has a great future before it. 

The main object of the Bulletin analysed is to classify the different 
varieties of banana trees found in the island, and to describe some of 
the cultural experiments which have been made. It also gives an account 
of the cultural methods now employed and those which should be adopted. 

The following varieties growing in Porto Rico are described by the 

(1) See R 1'eb 1916, No 182. (Ed.) 

(-») See R. Tulv 191 n No. S20 (Ed.) 
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author ; “ Guineos ddtiles " (Musa sapicntium) — guineos enamos (M. 
Cavendishii) — chamaluco (M. normalis), the fruits of which are used 
for cooking while still green — “ guineo gigante ”, or “ guarane* ” 
(M. sapientium) with large bunches ; this is the variety specially grown 
in Jamaica, and supplies most of the bananas exported to the United 
States, pldtano comtin, pldtano enano, platano congo, platano harton, 
platano dominico, pldtano maricongo, all varieties of M. normalis ; 
the three latter are so similar to “ platano comtin ” (having only a few 
more fruits in the bunch), that they may be regarded as one variety — 
“ guineo morado ” (M. sapientium) — “ guineo gigante enano ”, viz. a 
dwarf tree with very large fruits (M. sapientium ), one of the best varie¬ 
ties for cultivation. 

The disease known as " el mal del pldtano ”, which is due to Fit- 
sarium cubense, is a serious danger to the banana-tree in Porto-Rico. 
At first the trees grow vigorously, but when the fruiting season ap¬ 
proaches, the petioles begin to turn yellow and the leaf-blades assume a 
chocolate colour and fold in two throughout their length. 

Any fruit-bunches produced are usually badly developed, or if owing 
to the great fertility of the soil, bananas are obtained the first year, no 
fruit is borne afterwards. The pathogenetic agent lives as a saprophyte 
in the soil. It is propagated by the seeds or by mechanical distribution 
Since it lives in the interior of the tissues, fungicides are of little avail, 
and recourse must be had to preventive measures. 

Few insects attack the banana in Porto Rico and cause no serious 
injury. The author mentions the “ caculo achoeolatado ” (Phyllopliaga 
sp.) which eats the leaves of the banana and of several other plant*, and 
the “ vaquita ” (Diaprepes sp.). 

In conclusion he describes the preparation of banana meal, known 
also as “ bauanina ” or “ musarina ”, and gives various simple recipes 
for its use. 


LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. 

178 - The Effec* of Chloropicrin Fumes on Argas reftexus . - Remy, m i\, ir 
Comptes rendus de VAcademic des Sconces, Vol. 1;2 (Meeting of lime ;n), No. 2 ' 
pp. 1619-1024. Paris, June 1921. 

Argas reftexus is a parasite causing great mortality in pigeon loft? 
and sometimes producing serious affections in man. The destruction 01 
this pest is a very difficult matter, for it can remain without food for sev¬ 
eral years and none of the insecticides hitherto used are absolutely cer¬ 
tain in their effects. This does not apply however to the fumes of chlo¬ 
ropicrin which have proved to be highl} r toxic in the case of other insects 
also (1). The author has found that if * 4 . reftexus is exposed to these 
fumes paralysis ensues which always ends in death. No experiments 


(l) See R . Jan 1920. No 5s. (IuL) 
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on a large scale have been made but doses of 20 to 30 gm. per cubic 
metre seem the most effective. The fumes should be allowed to act 
all day and if masks are worn there is no danger in the operation. As 
the hatching period lasts from 8 to 15 days, a second treatment 1 month 
after the first will be necessary, in order to destroy the mites that 
have hatched out last. 

179 - The Autopyotherapeutic Treatment of Strangles. — monbet, m. (vetsrmaire. 

major), in Revue VHfrinaire, Vol. TXXIII, Third Series, Vol. II, pp. 33 8 *344 > Toulouse, 

June 1921. 

The excellent results obtained by the pj-otherapeutic treatment of 
contagious lymphangitis in the horse suggested to the author that the 
same methods might be applicable to strangles which is the chief pyo~ 
genic equine disease. 

The technique used was a series of autopyotherapeutic injections. 
The pyovaccine was prepared according to the method described by 
Betin, in the Bulletin de la Societe ccntralc de Medecine veterinaire , of 
Feb. 28, 1919, p. 73. 

Injections were made into the muscles of the central region of the 
collar at equal distance from the mastoid-humeral, the upper edge of 
the collar, and the front edge of the shoulder. 

This region is first shaven and then disinfected by painting with 
tincture of iodine. 

The injection is made by means of the short needle used for intra- 
dermo-palpebral maleinage attached to a 5 or 10 cc. Pravaz syringe. 
The amounts used are as follows : 1) four first doses increasing from 1 cc. 
— 1.5 cc — 2 cc — 2.5 cc. on the first four days — 2) Two doses of 2.5 cc. 
on the fifth and, sixth days. 

The experiments made on 4 mares showed that : strangles can ba 
cured by autopyotherapeutics ; this treatment, at all events if the tech¬ 
nique described in this w T ork is adopted, is perfectly safe ; it seems to 
check the development of specific inflamed adenoids, but has little per¬ 
ceptible effect upon the course of catarrhal local affections. 

180 - Vaccination of Cattle against Anaplasmosis; the Results of Inoculating High- 

Class Breeding Animals with Sheep and Goats’ Blood infected by Repeated Trans¬ 
mission. — EiONifeRES, J , in Bulletin de la Societe de Pathologic Exotique , Vol XIV, 

No. 8, pp. 459-460. Pari-, October 12, 1921 

The author has been able to p rove from his experiments in the vac¬ 
cination of cattle against anaplasmosis, that by using the blood of sheep 
or goats which has been infected by repeated transmission, strong reac¬ 
tions requiring special treatment, but not necessarily terminating fatally, 
are produced in pure-blood breeding stock (i). 

The natural resistance to Anaplasma argentinum conferred upon 
these cattle by such vaccination is a very important point and has been 


< 1 ) See R. April 1920, Xo. 438. (Ed.) 
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the subject of careful study on the part of the author. The results hith¬ 
erto obtained have been very encouraging. In every case the greatest 
inununity to natural anaplasmosis has been shown by the youngest an¬ 
imals that have been repeatedly inoculated. 

An actual proof of the value of such treatment is given by the expe¬ 
rience of a large Argentina stock breeder w r ho was willing to expend con¬ 
siderable sums on supplying breeding-cattle for districts infested with 
piroplasmosis and anaplasmosis. He immunised 200 of these animals 
in 2 series, adopting the method employed by the author. Six months 
later he sent for a cow from the infected region and inoculated with the 
blood of this animal 6 vaccinated cattle and 2 which had not been vac¬ 
cinated. The latter became seriously ill and one died. Of the b vac¬ 
cinated individuals, 4 bore the treatment very well, in 2 there was a reac¬ 
tion which in one case terminated fatally. Laboratory examination 
revealed the presence of Anaplasma argenlinitm in the blood corpuscles 
of all the diseased animals. 

This searching test would seem to prove without any possibility of 
error that the method employed is thoroughly effective. 

181 Ghedda”, or Hemorrhagic Septicemia of the Dromedary. — donatien, a., 

in Archives des Institute Pasteur de VAfrique du Nord. Vol. I, No 3, pp. 242-249. Tu 
rin, 1921. 

Tliis is an epizootic disease which must be very wide-spread, being 
known to the Arabs of numerous tribes as <c Ghedda ", or under some 
almost identical name. 

From its symptoms and the lesions produced, “ ghedda " may be 
regarded as nearly allied to the forms of hemorrhagic septicemia attack¬ 
ing horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, etc. The probability of tliis kinship is 
strengthened by the difficult}’ or impossibility of transmitting these 
manifestly contagious diseases by means of inoculation with the humours 
or organs of infected animals. 

Although in other species certain microorganisms, especially Pas - 
teurella t have been found to play at least a secondary part, no parasites 
of this kind have ever been discovered in the case of the camel. 

Thus the primary and secondary virus of “ ghedda " are still unknown. 

182 - Mote on the Natural Spirillosls of the Rabbit ( Spirochaeta cun/cu/t). — 

I. Ebvaditi, (*., Marie, A., and NJcolatjs, S., Vitulence pom 1 ’homme de la spirillose 
spontan€e tin lapin, in Com pies rendus de l' Acjdtmie des Sciences , Vol 17 2, No. 34, 
(June 13, 1921), pp. 1542-1543, bibliography of *> works, Paris, 1921. — li. Ruppert, F 
(Mitglied des Staats-instituts f(ir Experimen telle Tlierapie), ttber eiue durch Spirochaeta 
cuniculi her v orgeiufene kontagidse Geschlechts-kraukheit der Kaninchen (Kaninclien 
Spirochaetose), in Berliner Tier if ztliche Wochenschnft , Year XXXVil, No. 42, pp. 493 * 490 , 
4 ligs. bibliography of 18 works. Berlin, October 20, 1921. 

I. — The authors have studied from the microbiological, histological 
and pathogenetic standpoints a spirochaete disease of the rabbit charac¬ 
terised by scabrous papulae occurring on the reprbductive organs and 
nostrils. 
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This malady has been recorded in Austria, Germany and Holland. 
It is produced by a spirochaete with much morphological resemblance to 
Treponema pallidum. 

The histological researches and the data connected with this disease 
have been dealt with in a paper written in collaboration with Isaictj (i) 
and brought before the " Societe de Biologic Experiments have 
proved that Spirochaeta cuniculi is not pathogenetic to man. 

II. — Detailed information respecting : the history and etiology 
of rabbit spirillosis ; the morphology of the pathogenetic agent ; the 
results of natural and artificial infection ; the symptoms, pathological 
anatomy and microscopic evidence of the disease. As regards treatment, 
the author states that good results have been obtained by doses of 0.04 gm. 
to 0.06 gm. of “ Silbersalvarsannatrium ” pei kg. of live weight. 

Rabbits after having been cuted, can again contract the disease, 
which proves they have not acquired immunity. 


1S3 - A Calculation of the Amount of Food necessary for Stock, especially when 
Grazing, per 500 kg. Of Live Weight. Holdefixiss, P, in Deutsche Lundwirtsckiit- 
ncht Dtessc. Year XI y VIlI, N< <>4, p (xo, Beilin, November i<jjj 

In order to allow a nmiorm comparison of the amount of food re¬ 
quired by stock, tlie calculation is based on a live-weight of 500 or 1000 kg. 

Koiin and Kellner's uitioning tables are also based on 500 kg. 
of live-weight. It is liowevei well-known that 500 kg. of live-weight 
have a significance differing with the size of tlie animals considered. 
In piactical rationing these conditions are taken into account, maximum 
or supei-maximum amounts being given to small animals, and minimum 
quantities to large animals. It would be bettei to use determined nu¬ 
merical proportions ; simple coefficients or connection factors could easily 
be employed in reckoning the oulinaiy rations. This method is partic¬ 
ularly useful in calculating the production of pastures, especially when 
the animals belong to different species and are of varying sizes. 

According to Rubnek and Kellner tlie amount of food required 
is in more direct relation to the body-sutface than to the live-weight. 

In order to obtain numerical pioportions that can be used, the author 
has devised the following fonnula where a represents the live-weight in 
pounds of 500 grams, Fu a repiesents the amount of food required per 
head, and i the amount necessary foi 1000 pounds of live-weiglit : 


3__ 3 

x : Fu a = J 1000* : j a 2 


The cube-root of the live-weight is unity: its square is the ratio 


(1) Lkvvditi, M and l-> \icv, in < omfHes n ndm de h Socuti de JJw!o,te, Meeting of 
f une i s , 1 )2i. 
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with the body-surface. The amount of food required for the live-weight 
is therefore : 


Fu a 


]/«* X 


iooo 2 


For xooo pounds of live-weight, the formula is as follows : 


Fu X iooo 


3 

1 a 2 iooo 

x 

3 a 

J IOOO* 


IO 


V- 


= / 


By giving a increasing values, a decreasing logarithmic series is ob¬ 
tained for the values of /. 

Table I. — Correction Coefficients 
for the different Values of Live-Weight. 


Live-Weight in kg. 


0.5 
i.o 
2.0 
3-0 
- 4*0 
5-0 
12-5 
25.0 
3 7 *5 

55.o 

62.5 
75 .o 
*7 5 
100.0 
i 5 °o 


1 

Collection Coefficient 


10.00 

7-9-4 

6.30 

5-50 

5.00 

4.64 

3.42 

2.72 
2.37 
2 15 
2.00 
1.88 
T -79 
1.07 
1.49 


a 

Live-Weight in kg. 


200 

250 

300 

350 

4OO 

450 

500 

550 

600 

65O 

700 


S5O 
2 850 


/ 

Correction Coefficient 


1.36 
1.26 
1 .19 

I -13 
I.08 
I.04 
I.OO 

O.97 

O.94 

O.92 

0.89 

0.S7 

0.86 

0.84 

0.56 


The results obtained on multiplying by the coefficients / the values 
calculated for 500 kg. of live weight, when compared with the figures 
obtained empirically, have shown that these coefficients may be consi¬ 
dered exact within considerable limits. 

When it is a question of determining the production of a pasture, 
the correction by means of these coefficients also gives more accurate re¬ 
sults. Table II gives two instances of such a calculation. 
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Table II. — Calculation of Production of 2 Pastures . 


-- - 

,-- 

— — - 

Total production expressed as grazing-days 

No. and kind 

Average 

No of days of 

per 500 kg. of live weight 

of animals at 

live-weight 




Corrected 

calculation 

grass 

l kg 

grazing 

Simple 

j calculation 

Factor / 



Pasture I 



5 cows . - . 

! 5°° 

1 80 

400.0 ! 

I.OO 

400.0 

2 oxen . . . 

700 

5 ° 

140.0 | 

0.89 

124.6 

11 calves . . 

300 

120 

792.0 ! 

1.19 

942.5 

10 sheep . . 

62.50 

150 

187.5 ! 

2.00 

375.0 

4 colts . . . 

j 350 

150 

! 420.0 

I.I 3 

474.6 

Total . . 

!■ - 

i 

: 1939.5 : 

— 

2 316.7 



Pasture II 



5 cows . . . | 

150 j 

So i 

360.0 i 

I.04 

374*4 

2 oxen . . , 

600 | 

5 ° 1 

120.0 

O.94 

I X2.8 

14 calve 9 . • ! 

25 ° 

12° j 

840.0 

1.26 

I 058.4 

13 sheep . | 

5 ° | 

150 ! 

195 -° 

2.15 

; 419-2 

4 colts . • ! 

250 | 

15° | 

300.0 

1.26 

; 378.0 

Total . - 

— i 

—_ 

X 815.0 1 _ 


2 342.8 


If the simple (uncorrected) calculation is taken as the basis, pas¬ 
ture II will have produced less than pasture I, but if the corrections are 
made by means of the coefficients for the different classes of animals, the 
production of pasture II is greater than that of pasture I. 

184 - Researches on the Value of Different Processes of Disintegrating Straw w) in 

Germany. — 1 . Honcamp, F., Ueber Strohaufschliessung, in Die Landwirtscha ftltchen 
Versuchs-Stuhonen , Vol. XCV, Parts 1-3, pp. 60-89. Berlin, 1919 — IT. Hansen, I., 
Die Aufschliessung von Stroll mit kalter Natroulauge nach clem Verfahren von Beck¬ 
mann I)., in Miitcilun^en der Deutschen Landwirtschafts-Gesellscha ft, Vol XXXIV, Part 4, 
pp. 41-4 Berlin, 1019. — Ill. Honcamp, F. and Balmann, F., IJntersuchungen 
liber den Futterwert des nach verschiedenen Verfahren aufgeschlossenen Strobes, II Mit- 
teillung: Aufschuss des Strohes durch Aetzkalk mit und ohne Dtuck (MiLeilung der 
I v andwir tschaftlichen Versuchs- Station Rostock), in Die Landwirtschafthicken Versuchs- 
Stationen, Vol. XCVI1I, Parts 1-2, pp. 2-41. Berlin, 1921. — IV. Honcamp, F., and 
Baumann, F., Untersuchungen liber den Futterwert des nach verschiedenen Verfahren 
aufgeschlossenen Strohes III Mitteilung: Aufschluss des Strohes mit Soda (Mitteilung 
der laudwirtschaftlichen Versuchs-Station Rostock), Ibidem Vol. XCVI 1 I, Parts 1-2 
pp. 43-63. Berlin. 1921. 

I. The methods hitherto employed in the disintegration 

OF STRAW, AND THE CHIEF RESULTS OBTAINED. — The final object of 
all these methods is to increase the digestibility and forage value of straw 


{ i) See R. t April 1921, Xu. 406. See also Magnus, II., Theorie und Praxis der SirohauL 
schliessitn* (Aus dem Laboratorium des Kiiegsausschusses ftir Ersatzfutter). Yerlags- 
buchandlung Paul Parcy, Beilin, 1919 and Von Wissee, Beitrag zur Ermitteluag eines ein- 
fachen und zuverl&ssigen Verfahrens die Hdhe des Auf sch J 1 essungsgrades von Krafts troh 
and dergleichen analytisch festzustelleu, Die la ndwirtscha ttliehcn Versuchs-Stationen p 
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in general by treating it with chemical agents having the power to free 
the fibre from its surrounding elements, especially lignin, so as to assist 
the bacteria in breaking up and destroying the cellulose. It is, however, 
now admitted that the complete removal of the lignin is not necessary 
in the disintegration of straw, but that it is rather a question of soften¬ 
ing the crude fibre and breaking down the strong connection between 
the lignins and the cellulose. Whereas satisfactory results have been 
obtained with alkalis and caustic soda, the disintegration of straw by the 
action of acids was a failure. The reseaiclies of Pringsheim and Mag¬ 
nus made clear the changes undergone by the straw during its treat¬ 
ment with caustic soda, quick-lime and carbonate of soda. During dis¬ 
integration with caustic soda, first the silicic acid and then the lignin 
are removed. 

The best method of disintegration is Beckmann's, the straw being 
treated cold with alkalis and under ordinary pressure. 

The author carried out a series of feeding experiments using straw 
that had been disintegrated by the three alkaline processes, and ascer¬ 
tained the loss of crude nutrient substances entailed by the disintegra¬ 
tion.The disintegration of straw under pressure with caustic soda caus¬ 
ed the destruction of part of the organic matter containing all the groups 
of nutritive substances. 

Disintegrated straw from diffeient species of plants was fed to sheep 
and its effects compared with crude straw of similar origin. 

The straw of autumn cereals lends itself best to disintegration. Af¬ 
ter treatment with 3.5, or 7 % caustic soda the digestibility of the straw 
was increased respectively 72 and 94 %. 

The results so far obtained may be summarised as follows : the in¬ 
crease in the food value due to disintegration, which shows itself in the 
increased starch value, is very great in the straw of autumn cereals, but 
slight in straw from Leguminosae and Cruciferae. 

II. Disintegration of straw by cold soda lye according to 
Beckmann’s process. — This process, which has been patented, is car¬ 
ried out in the following maimer by the “ Veredelungsgesellschaft fiir 
Nahrungs und Futtermittel, Bremen and Berlin ” : chopped straw is 


Vol. xcvr, Parts 5-6, pp. 263-275 Berlin, 1920 — In this contribution to tlic search for 
a simple, sure process foi the analytic determination of the extent to which the straw had 
been disintegrated by the treatment ( * Kraftstroh ”) etc., the results obtained by the diffeient 
prr cesses are given viau. : 1) phlorogluciu test) ; — 2) Weendr's method — 3) gravimetric 
method — 4) vclumetiie method — 5) VVoni/s calcium chloride method. The results shew 
that in order to ascertain the extent to which the straw has been disintegrated, it is neces¬ 
sary not only to analyse the straw that has been treated but also the crude straw, and fuither 
tha disintegration pioeess adopted must also be known. A short description is given of 
3 hitherto untested processes invented by: 1) WaeNtig and Giersch (see H. Dec. 1921 , 
No. 1244) — 2) Mach and Lkdkrle, JHe L+tndwirtscha fthchen fVr s uchs - 5 tatioften , Vol. XI, 
P- 274, Berlin, tq t 7 — f) (See R. Dee. 1921, No 1244). {Ed.) 
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placed in flat boxes made of wood or tin (the fixed height being about 
50 cm.: the surface area , 2.sq. metres per quintal of straw) ; 8 times its 
weight of 1.5-2 % soda lye is then added and allowed to act for 12 hours ; 
the mixture requires stirring from time to time. 

The boxes should be put in tiers so that the lye, which is used 3 
times, can be collected and used successively in each of the lower boxes. 
The alkaline lye can easily be removed from the straw by washing. 

Fingerling has compared the digestibility of straw disintegrated 
with a cold (“ Kaltstroh *'), and a hot lye respectively. He obtained 
the results given in Table I. 


TabeE I. — Comparative Digestibility of Straw disintegrated, 
by CoIvSmann and Beckmann’s Processes. 


Nutritive substances 


Straw disintegrated 
! by boiling 


Straw disintegrated by cold 
tye (Beckmann process) 


....... 

_ 

| X'rocess) \ 

for 3 days 1 

for 12 hour's 

Organic matter .... 


\ i 

' 58.77% 1 

1 

72.76 % ; 

71.08% 

Nitrogen-free extracts. . 


• . 3589 1 

7959 1 

6355 

Fat.. 

. . . 

. 1 — 

69.01 ! 

84.76 

Ciude fibre . 

. . . 

•' 73.28 i 

7036 i 

78.86 


The author uses a Beckmann process plant at the Agricultural In¬ 
stitute of the University of Konigsberg. The average water consumption 
is 4.02 cubic metres per quintal of crude straw*; this gives an average yield 
of 4.1 quintals of damp, disintegrated straw containing on an average 
16.9 % of dry matter. The loss in dry matter was 22.4 % instead of 
37.16 %, as is the case with the Coesmann process. 

It takes 20.8 litres of cold soda lye to disintegrate 100 kg. of crude 
straw, but 16 litres of boiling lye are sufficient. The content of digestive 
nutritive substances determined by the author is given in Table II. ^ 
Hansen has also made experiments to find out the food value of 
straw disintegrated with a cold lye and a boiling lye respectively. It 
was impossible to make accurate determinations in the case of horses 
(which prefer straw that has been disintegrated with cold lye), on account 
of the nature of their performance. On the other hand accurate exper- 
ments were carried out for 3 months with milch cows. The deviations 
observed in milk yield and fat production were very slight. 

Hansen found from his experiments that disintegration for 3 days 
with cold lye gives to rye straw a nutritive value equivalent to that re¬ 
sulting from treatment with boiling lye according to Coesmann's pro¬ 
cess. Cold disintegration has also this additional advantage over boil- 
ing, that it can be carried out on any agricultural farm possessing a suf- 
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ficient water supply, for the plant required is very simple and much less 
expensive than that used in the Coesmann process. 


Table. II. — Digestible Nutritive Substance Content of Straw 
disintegrated with Cold Lye (“ Kaltstroh "). 


Nutritive substances 


Dry matter 
Nitrogen-free extracts . . . 
Crude fat . 

Crude fibre 
Staich value 


Straw disintegrated 
by cold lye 


treated 

treated 

for 3 (lays 

for 12 hours 

16.29 % 

16 81 % 

4.T8 

4.63 

O.18 

0.19 

6.66 

6.44 i 

9.50 

9.72 1 


Dry matter 
of disintegrated straw 


treated j treated 
for 3 days j for 12 hours 


100 % 

IOO % 

25.59 

27.54 

I.IO 

I.II 

40.93 

38.32 

58.32 

57.79 


III. Disintegration of straw with miek of i,ime both with 
and WITHOUT pressure* — The experiments of the authors have demon¬ 
strated that the disintegration of straw by milk of lime also causes greater 
losses of organic matter when the process is carried out under pressure 
than when no pressure is applied. The fibre does not appear to be attacked. 
With this process the amount of investing substances removed (lignin 
+ silicic acid) is less than when caustic soda is used, but as the propor¬ 
tion of the organic matter and especially the crude fibre is almost as large 
in the resulting product as in straw that has been disintegrated by soda, 
it is evident that the amount of lignin present in a disintegrated straw 
is not an exact measure of the extent to which the process has been car¬ 
ried out. 

The starch value of straw disintegrated by quick-lime is much supe¬ 
rior to that of crude straw, being in the first case 48.68, and in the 
second 13.29. 

The above shows that disintegration with lime with or without pres¬ 
sure increases the food value of the straw almost as much as treatment 
with caustic soda. 

The damp, disintegrated straw was eaten by the .stock without any 
bad effects, no digestive disturbances being observed. The lignin was 
completly undigested. The digested portion of the crude fibre, as deter¬ 
mined by the methods of Wkende and Cross, had almost the same com¬ 
position as refined fibre. 

IV. Disintegration of straw with carbonate of soda. — The 
straw is boiled for 3 hours with 8 times its weight of an 8 % solution of 
carbonate of soda, just as in the cases where quick-lime or lime is used. 
The fibre is not attacked, but the pentosans are probably much af¬ 
fected. 

Experiments in feeding sheep on rye-straw disintegrated by boiling 
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with 8 % milk of lime under pressure for 5 hours and with carbonate 
of soda of the same concentration, but for a shorter time, have shown 
that the latter process is the more effective. The respective digestibility 
coefficients of the rye straw in either case are given in Table III. 


Table III. — Digestibility coefficients of rye-straw 
disintegrated with lime and carbonate of soda respectively . 





1 Disintegration 

Disintegration 




1 ' with lime 

| 

with carbonate of soda 

Organic mattei .. 



53*4 % 

60.6 % 

Nitrogen-free extracts. 

. 

. . . 

32.2 

4I.0 

Crude fibre . 



! 75*7 

f 

80.2 


The starch value of the straw disintegrated by lime was 47.1, whereas 
that of the straw treated with carbonate of soda was as high as 55.6. 

The crude fibre estimated by Cross differed from that determined 
by Wkknde's method in having almost the same composition as pure 
fibre. In the same manner the digested portion of Cross's crude fibre 
was entirely similar in composition to the digested portion of the pure 
fibre. 

185 - Researches Made in the United States on the Sodium Chloride Content of Stock 

Feeds. — Fraps, G S and LoM/Witz, S., in Texas Agricultural Experiment Station (Di¬ 
vision of Chemistry), Bulletin No 271, PP- 5-11 College Station Texas October, 1920. 

In estimating the sodium chloride content of a mixed feed, it is 
necessary to know the amount of this substance in the ingredients 
used. The sodium chloride content of a mixture can be calculated either 
from the average composition, or from the maximum of each of the in¬ 
gredients. The excess of salt found over that calculated is to be re¬ 
garded as due to an addition. 

The authors have determined the chloride content (expressed as so¬ 
dium chloride) in a number of feeds by the method of incineration in 
the presence of sodium carbonate. As the Official A. O. A. C. (Associa¬ 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists), method was too lengthy for exam¬ 
ining a large number of feeds, the authors tried a more rapid method 
(which they describe in detail), giving results that agreed well with the 
official system. 

The following Table shows that all unmixed feeds except lucerne, 
molasses and some meat products are low in chlorides. 

An approximate method for estimating the added salt in a mixed 
feed is to subtract 1 % of the sum of the lucerne and molasses from the 
salt content calculated to sodium chloride, or better still, by compar¬ 
ison with the sodium chloride averages obtained for the ingredients of 
the feed. 
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Tabek. 


Feeds 

No. of 
samples 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 

I v ucerne Hay (western). 

14 

O.42 

I.89 

0.98 

Chopped Barley. 

21 

O.IO 

O.26 

0.16 

Velvet Beans. 

6 

O.OI 

O.04 

O.03 

Dried Beet Pulp. 

3 

o «37 

*•47 

0.87 

Dried blot>d. 

I 

o .75 

— 

0.75 

Dried Brewers’ Grains. 

3 

0.04 

0.06 

O.05 

Cocoanut meal or cake. 

14 

0.84 

i -73 

I.II 

Maize bran. 

15 

0.06 

0.17 

0.10 

Chopped maize. 

20 

0.08 

0.13 

0.09 

Mai/e feed meal. 

3 

0.08 

0.11 

O.IO 

Orotund maize and cobs .. 

3 

0.12 

0.23 

0.16 

Chopped ear maize with sheaths. 

3 

O.II 

0.21 

0.15 

Cold-pressed cotton seed or meal. 

*5 

0.05 

0.16 

0.07 

Ordinary cotton seed meal or cake. 

29 

0.05 

0.15 

0.07 

Prime cotton-seed meal or cake. 

9 

0 05 

0.08 

0.06 

Broken or ground cottonseed meal or cake . 

3 

0.06 

O.IO 

0.08 

Feterita (var. of sorgum). 

3 

O.II 

0.19 

0.15 

Fish meal. 

3 

0.48 

0.76 

o -57 

Graham Flour. 

1 

0.12 

— 

0.12 

Rye Flour .. 

1 

0.13 

— 

0.13 

Hominey Feed (maize bran and gluten ground 





together). 

19 

0.06 

0.30 

0.12 

Chopped kafir (var. of sorgum). 

2 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

Kafir (head stems). 

1 

0.13 

— 

0.13 

Finseed meal. 

5 

O.O4 

0.06 

0.05 

Meat meal . 

2 

2.58 

2.95 

2.17 

Meat scraps . 

8 

O.58 

1.91 

*■ 3 * 

Chopped milo (var. of sorghum) . 

13 

0.07 

0.15 

0.10 

Milo Head chopped or Ground . 

3 

O.I3 

0.15 

0.14 

Molasses . 

14 

O 90 

i -35 

1.12 

Ground Oats. 

15 

0.09 

0.24 

O.I4 

Rolled Oats . 

2 

0.09 

0.17 

O.T 3 

Chopped Oats . 

1 

0.19 

— 

O.IQ 

Ground Oat Hulls . 

2 

O.IO 

0.15 

0.13 

Pea-nut Feed No. \ . 

4 

i 0.05 

015 

O.08 

Pea-nut Hulls . 

3 

0.08 

0.09 

0.08 

Prime Pea-nut meal or Cake . 

2 

0.04 

0.06 

0.05 

Ordinary Pea-nut meal or Cake. 

8 

0.04 

0.17 

0.06 

Pea-nut Stems. 

1 

0.20 

— 

0.20 

Pea-nuts whole pressed .. 

6 

0.03 

O.IO 

0.06 

Rice Bran. 

3 i 

0 08 

0.19 

O.II 

Cracked Rough Rice. 

7 

0.10 

— 

,.IO 

Rice Hulls. 

1 

0.13 

— 

— 

Chopped Rye. 

1 

0.13 

— 

| 0*3 

Ground Screenings. 

1 

0.41 

— 

O.4I 

S01 ghum Fodder. 

1 

0.08 

! 

| 0.08 

L - 
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Table (coni.). 


Feeds 


Sorglium Silage, Dried . 

Tankage . 

Ground Wheat. 

Wheat Bran. 

Wheat Bran and Screenings. 

Wheat Bran Screenings and Scourings . . . 
Wheat Bran, Shorts and Screenings . . . 

Chopped Wheat. 

Wheat Grey Shorts. 

Wheat Brown Short*. 

Wheat Screeniugs. 

Wheat white Shorts . 

Tumble weed (Amaranthus albas) . 

Bear Grass (Camassia esculent a) . . 


No. of 
samples 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 

I 

“• 54 % 


0.54® 

8 

0.23 

2.99% 

i -53 

2 

0.13 

0.20 

0.16 

17 

0.06 

0.16 

0.12 

18 

0.07 

0.20 

0.X4 

1 

0.10 

— 

o.xo 

X 

0.06 

— 

0.06 

6 

0 XX 

0.25 

0.13 

19 

0.09 

0.19 

0.12 

9 

0.08 

0.16 

o.xx 

5 

0.13 

o -34 

O 20 

3 

0.12 

0.13 

O.I3 

1 

0.38 


O.38 

1 

0 13 

j 

0 . 1 ^ 


186 — Gemsbok Beans Budlake (Bauhinia escu/enta) as Feeds for Cattle* — 

See No. 162 of this Review. 

187 - The Change in the Fat of Peanut Fed Rabbits. — dowki-l, s. T. (Oklahoma Agri~ 
cultural Experiment Station, Stillwater), in Science, Vol. 1 , 111 , No. 3 377, P* 487. 
I,anca*ter, Pa., May 1921* 

In order to determine whether an animal in starving uses the li¬ 
quid fat more rapidly than the solid, rabbits were fed on peanuts and 
alfalfa for six weeks. One of the rabbits was killed at the end of the 
feeding period and the others were killed after starving for 3.5 and 7 
days respectively. 

The iodine numbers of the kidney fat and the back fat were deter¬ 
mined. The results are shown as follows : 


Rabbit. No. 


Iodine number Iodine number 

of Intck fat oi kidney fat 


1 (killed after feeding period) .90.23 

2 » » starving 3 day*).78.34 

3 » » # 7 * .70.98 

4 » p p 7 ..... . 66.22 


98.00 

97.92 

95-33 

92.36 


The percentage of liver fat extracted by ether was respectively 8.15, 
17.04, ig.18 and 20.9 for the rabbits, series 1-4, but the iodine number 
remained constant, showing values from 98 to 104. 

The results indicate that the liquid fat of an animal during star¬ 
vation is used more rapidly than the solid, and the liquid fat of the back 
or subcutaneous fat is more rapidly consumed than that of the kidney, 
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This investigation is important from the point of view of the soft 
pork question from peanut fed animals. It suggests that if both li¬ 
quid and solid fat were fed at the same time, greater proportion of li¬ 
quid fat would be used to meet the energy requirements of the body, 
and this would make it possible to overcome the softness of the pork 
of peanut fed hogs. 

Results obtained in the spring indicated that it is preferable to feed 
the peanuts with other feeds for 70 days rather than to feed for 40 days 
with peanuts alone and then to finish with other feeds. 

The author intends to repeat this work, using pigs as his subjects 
instead of rabbits. 

l 88 - Hie Dongolao .Horse. — Tarantino, G. B. (Osservatorio zootecnico della Colonia horses 

Kritrea), in Allevamenti, Year II, No. 7, pp. 196-198, figs. 5, No. 8, pp. 231-232, figs. 2. 

Palermo, July 1, 1921, August 1, J921. 

In Eritrea and especially at Hamasien excellent horses used formerly 
to be bred. At the present time, horse-breeding is no longer practised and 
horses are imported, the greater number coming from Abyssinia and speci¬ 
ally from Tigrai. Two horse-breeding attempts made by the Italian Go¬ 
vernment in 1903 at Godofelassi, and in 1918-1919 at Sahel (Nacfa) were 
unsuccessful. In the districts of Barca, Gasc and Setit, which are the most 
suited to horse production, there are a few private stud-stations belonging 
to the Chiefs of the tribe. 

The main cause of the almost complete disappearance of horse-breeding 
in Eritrea is the prevalence of horse-pest. The author states, however, 
that this disease could easily be prevented by the help of well-directed 
prophylaxis. 

The horse bred in Eritrea and in general throughout Abyssinia, is of 
the Dongolao,(pr Dongolaw type, so called from Dongola, its place of origin 
the northern portion of Nubia and the Sudan. It is clearly distinct from 
the eastern type and is probably the result of a very old cross between 
native and western breeds. The Dongolao is a luxury horse and highly 
prized. Its conformation is good, but the joints are weakened by the prac¬ 
tice of hobbling from earliest youth whenever they are turned out. The 
measurements taken by the author were as follows : height at withers 1.45 
m., height at croup 1.45 in., height at cannon bone 0.45 m., length of head 
0.54 m., length of neck (sinciput withers) 0.87 m., length of neck (throat- 
chest) 0.57 m., circumference of thorax 1.10 m., circumference of abdomen 
(umbilicus) 1.26 m., length of trunk (point of shoulder to croup) 1.05 m., 
width of croup 0.48 m., distance between the shoulders 0.48 m., length of 
shoulder 0.61 m., circumference of knee 0.30 m., circumference of hock 
0.37 m., circumference of cannon-bone 0,18 m. 

The Dongolao is exclusively a saddle-horse. The methods of breeding 
leave much to be desired. The stallions and broodmares do not receive the 
care necessary and the colt suc^s its dam for 40 to 60 days and is also given 
cows' or camels' milk. When about 2 years old, a child is put on its back 
and the animal is led to the pasture or watering-place, two of its feet being 
hobbled laterally or diagonally in order to accustom it to amble. 
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When it is*about 30 months old, it is mounted by a good rider* 

The author describes the various components of the harness of the 
Dongolao horse and concludes by expressing the hope that the Government 
will take measures to arrest the retrograde movement in the breeding of 
this fine animal. This could be done by choosing Arab sires, by construct¬ 
ing shelters to protect the horses during the night from the attacks of many 
insects that spread diseases, and by feeding rather more liberal rations of 
barley or doura. 

189 - Essay on the Depreciation in the Market Value of Broken-Kneed-Horses.— 

Nicolas, T£., in Recucil de Medcctne Vi i ietinairi , t \* o!. XCVII, No 20, pp. 399-407. Alfort, 

October, 1921. 

The disputed claims that frequent^ 7 have to be adjudged in this con¬ 
nection are of considerable importance on the economic side, and very 
difficult to settle on account of the small amount of assistance given by 
writers on the subject. 

The losses the third party responsible for the accident is required to ma¬ 
ke good are of two kinds : 1) Remediable injury : feeding, cost of treatment, 
and if necessary, the expense of replacing the animal The assessment of 
these damages generally comes within the scope of the judicial police and 
can usually be made without difficulty. — 2) the loss due to the depre¬ 
ciation of the animal should the accident have left any definite mischief 
or .sequelae. This is where the difficulty begins. How far has the owner 
a right to compensation for this depreciation in the value of his horse ? 

The author has studied the reason for the depreciation of the bro- 
ken-kneed horse, and finds it 111a} 7 be ascribed to the the three following 
causes which he examines separately: 1) functional trouble, 2) possible 
weakness of limbs and predisposition to falling ; 3) unsightly nature of 
the scar. * 

1) Functional trouble. — This is relatively rare. Where it exists, 
it gives rise to lameness and the economic loss must be estimated under 
this head. 

2) Possible weakness of the legs and predisposition to further falls. — 
This point holds good for all horses no matter to what category they be¬ 
long. It is obvious however that its importance varies 'with the class of 
animal, since the consequences of another, fall should it occur, would be 
very different in the cases of a saddle-horse, a post-horse or draught horse. 
It may therefore be said that the consequences to be feared in the case of 
a broken-kneed horse are proportionate to m V 2 . If the relative values of 
V are determined for galloping, trotting and walking, the necessary 
data for judging the depreciation caused are obtained. Thus, calculated 
as a function of the height H of horses, these values are, according to the 
authorities on the subject (1) */, (no work) : e / 4 (trotting) ; ®/ 4 (galloping) 
ox as 1 : 2 : 3, and their squares as I : 4:9. 

The author, in calculating the depreciation on the case of the three 

(1) Dechambre, Trtntr de zooteckme , Vo*. 1, p. 350. (Author's note) 
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classes of horses, devised the following general formula summarising the 
total depreciation incurred by a broken-kneed horse (2). 

Iv ba-\p x i> x g 0 ])^ 

Depreciation = -- 1 ----- 

As is seen, the horses are grouped in 3 categories according to the use 
that is generally made of them (and hence according to their paces and speed), 
which may be characterised by 3 types : 1) the saddle-horse of which the 
pace is a gallop : 2) the post horse which trots ; 3) the draught horse which 
walks. These types depend to some extent on the same principle as the 
assessment of the depreciation and are its logical outcome. As the value 
of the horse before the accident forms part of the depreciation formula, 
the depreciation cannot be out of proportion to the worth of the animal. 
A horse of 500 kg. and bought for 1560 francs, whether a riding or driving 
horse, a trotter or walker, will be depreciated to the same ultimate extent, 
according to the formula, if the price of horse-meat is 2.50 fr., which is per¬ 
fectly just, as the meat has not decreased in value, and therefore cannot 
have become depreciated. Reciprocally, the most valuable horses are 
most depreciated by such an accident. 

3) Unsightly nature of the scar. — This is only of importance in the 
case of the riding or driving horse. A broken-kneed animal cannot be used 
for either purpose, for it is blemished, and must sink to the level of a 
rejected horse. Its value is given by the following formula : 

Depreciation — Vba — X p X ^ 

Depreciations are not cumulative, one excludes another, and it is the 
most important that is taken into account. Thus a horse loses nothing 
more of its value by breaking its knees a second time, unless the second fall 
produces some functional trouble that did not exist before, in which case 
the depreciation is estimated for lameness. 

In short it is clear that if the owner claims a given sum as damages, 
the expert will only acquiesce if this is below the amount of depreciation 
which would logically follow from his deductions. The expert will however 
explain his views to the judge, so that he may understand that the 
opinion depends upon sound reasoning. 

mo - Comparative Feeding Value of Sunflower Silage and Darso Silage for Fattening 
Baby Beef during the Final Stage of Fattening. Experiments in the United 

States* — Buzzard, VV. E., in Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College , Aincul - 
tural Experiment Station , Bulletin Kq. 131, pp. 3-7. Stillwater, Sept. 1 <)2o. 

Experiments covering a period of 150 days conducted at the IT. S. 
Indian School at Chilocco (Oklahoma), with 34 calves registered Here¬ 
ford xShorthorn $ (high grade). These animals were calved the previous 


(2) The coefficient 10 which is obtained from the work capital and the ilesh capital 
of a rejected horse may vary with the season and tlie place. ( Authors' note.) 
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spring, weaned in October and divided into two lots, each receiving a ra¬ 
tion of ground maize, cottonseed meal, and lucerne hay, but Lot I receiv¬ 
ed in addition sunflower silage, and Lot II, darso (sorghum var.) 
silage. 

The average percentage composition of sunflower and darso silage is 
shown as follows, respectively : water 71.96 and 73.11; ash, 3.23 and 1.54; 
protein, 2.96 and 1.91 ; fibre 8.67 and 6.46 ; nitrogen free extract 12.36 
and 16.65 J fat 0.81 and 0.34. 

The results of these experiments (January 16 to June 17, 1920) are 
collected in the appended table. 

These results indicate that darso silage combined with the given ra¬ 
tion, has proved to be practically equal in value to sunflower silage for 
encouraging beef production 

Results of Feeding Test . 


X,ot i i I*ot 11 
7 animals j 7 animals 

ib. 

II 

I.07 


13.00 

2.00 

2971.00 

424.OO 

5382.00 

769.OO 

24II.OO 

345-00 

2.29 

36.43* 

255.00$ 


Feeds consumed 
day per head . 


Initial weight .... 
Average initial weight . . . 

Final weight .. 

Average final weight .... 

Total gaiu. 

Gain per head. 

Average daily gain per head 
Initial cost per head .... 
Initial cost per group . . . 


/ Ground maize . . 
y Cotton seed meal 
^ cr • Sunflower silage 
f Darso silage . . 

, Alfalfa hay . . . 


lb. 

II 

1 

13 

2 

2996 

428 

5348 
763 
2377 
335 
2 
3*5 
25 7 


.00 

.07 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

24 

.71$ 

00$ 


191 - Effect of Shelter and Temperature of the Drinking Water on the Increase In 

Weight of Fattening Cattle (1) Experiments in the United States. — potter, 

H. I,., and Wiihycom.be, R., in Oregon Agricultural College Experiment Station, Eastern 

On,”on Branch, Station, Bulletin No 183, pp. 5-1 t, Corvallis, Oregon, Sept. 1921. 

Experiments conducted over a period of several years at the Eastern 
Oregon Branch Station with cattle and dairy cows have shown that fatten¬ 
ing cattle, fed under shelter and having access to a paddock, consume a 
quantity of feed equal to that consumed by animals reared in the field, 
and the actual gain established is comparatively negligible. The results 
obtained with fattening dairy cows indicated no noticeable difference 
whatever. 

As regards the effect of the temperature of the water, results obtained 
with cattle stock showed that the effect is practically nil both with 
reference to food consumption and to increase in weight. 
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192 - The Gascon anil Lauragualse Breeds of Pigs in France. — Girard, Ecs races 
poicmes mSridionales, in Revue V Her inair c, Vol. EXXriJ, 3rd series, Vol. II, pp. 82-95 
and 466-485. Toulouse, February and April, 1921. 

It is estimated that there are over 1 200 000 adult pigs in the south of 
France which are unequally distributed among the 12 departments forming 
the secondary basins of the Aude and the Adour. These animals may be 
black or white, but are most commonly piebald ; they form more than one- 
fifth of the total number of pigs in the country. The pigs of the south of 
France, unlike those of the North, all belong to the type with pointed snout 
and horizontal ears known as the “ mole-headed or circum-mediterranean 
breed ” living in Africa, and also found in Spain, Portugal, Italy and the 
whole of South and Central Europe, Some are pure-bred animals, others 
are the results of crossing the mole-headed race with English pigs or white 
Celtic breeds. 

Taken as a whole they form a large and very distinct ethnical group, 
in which 5 chief races can be distinguished : the Gasconne, Lauraguaise , 
du Quercy , Pyrcneenne and Pcrigourdine or Limousine with 2 sub-races 
or varieties : the Mielan and the Cazere . The author while proposing to 
provide a detailed description of the history, habitat, centres of production, 
and also of the morphological and physiological characters of these breeds, 
deals in this paper first with the Gascon and with the Eauraguaise breeds, 
reserving the other for future publications. 

This Gascon breed of pigs. — This race is now quartered at Nebou- 
zon, a small district of Gascony enclosed by Armagnac, Couserans, 
Comminges, and Lomagne. Its economic capital, Boulogne-sur-Gesse, has 
become the centre of the production and the chief market for this breed, 
which although rather late in developing, is much prized and sought after, 
on account of its resistance to disease and the quality of its meat. 

The breed is very ancient, not yet officially recognised but probably 
indigenous, and the original stock of all the above mentioned races, as it 
dates back to prehistoric times. In any case this pig has always been found 
both in the French and Spanish Pyrenees and its colour was always black. 

The adult animal is about 0.75 m. in height (the hind quarters slightly 
exceed this measurement). At a year old its weight varies around 100 kg., 
being 150 kg. when it is 18 months old, 200 kg. at 2 years, and may reach 
250 or even 300 kg., in the case of fattened animals when 30 months old : 
some show specimens have weighed over 350 kg. 

The Gascon pig is entirely black, its skin is completely and heavily 
pigmented, the bristles are black throughout their length, the snout and 
hoops are black without a trace of any other colour. Any white or grey 
markings are a proof of crossing with white English breeds, or with the 
Craonnaise, and disqualify the animals for breeding purposes. 

The frame-work of the.se pigs is strong without being heavy. The 
skin is thick and coarse but flexible, and is coyered with long stiff hairs 
distributed differently in the various parts of the body, but always allowing 

(1) See R. April 19121 No. 682. (Editor Note) 



the brown skin withjts copper-coloured lights to show through. There is 
no dewlap or tuft. Many of the animals have on their necks, between 
the shoulders and the beginning of the back, tufts of longer and stronger 
bristles pointed in the reverse direction and forming rosettes or brushes. 
Such animals are much in request with pig-breeders, who declare that 
they are more resistant than others to changes of temperature, especially 
to heat. 

The limbs of these swine are light and at the same time solid, indicat¬ 
ing a strong animal and a good walker. The framework and conformation 
are regular, showing the type to be eumetric, rectilinear, with medium 
lines, though possessing a slight tendency to elongation ; the body is some¬ 
what compressed, and the outline a little irregular at the withers and hump. 

The head is narrow, clearly truncated and very long, especially in the 
facial portion, which is straight and pointed, terminating in a small, solid, 
very mobile snout specially adapted to rooting in the groupd. The ears 
are of average length, rather thin, somewhat narrow, close together at the 
base, and slightly divergent for the rest of their length, carried horizontally 
or slightly drooping, so as to form a pent-house above the eyes. 

Taken altogether, the head is nairow and the outline both above and 
below is nearly straight thus imparting to the face its characteristic shape 
of a truncated cone or " moles' head 

The neck is long and fat, compressed in the region of the throat and 
without dewlap. The upper portion is slender and straight; it is rather 
narrow where it joins the sliouldeis but always very muscular. 

The body is almost cylindrical, slightly elongated beneath the dorso- 
lumbar line which is distinctly straight. The chest is always a little narrow, 
the hind quarters on the other hand are short, oval, and broad, terminating 
in a fleshy well-rounded ham ; the strongly developed crural masses give 
the hinder parts of the fattened pig the appearance known as “ colt-rumped ” 

The abdomen is generally well-supported and round. The tail should 
be long strong and covered to the tip with short hairs, large at the base, 
tapering at the point and terminating in a tassel of long coarse hair, curly 
in young pigs, and straight and pendent in fat adult animals. 

The height and conformation of the pigs vary greatly according to the 
districts where they are reared and the breeding conditions. As a rule, 
they are a good criterion of the fertility of the soil. The average morpho¬ 
logical type as represented by a boar 18 months old may be described as 
follows : 


Height at withers 

. . ' o.7,s 

ttl. 

Width of chest. 

0.35 

m. 

Height of back . . 

.... o.7& 

» 

Ifcight of chest. 

v .40 

» 

Height at croup .... 

• o. 7 l 

» 

Width of croup . . . 

o .35 

» 

I,eiigth of body . 

.... 3 .20 

» 

I v ength of ears . . . . 

0.20 

» 

beugth of head, . . . 

. . . • 0.40 

» 

Width of ears (at base) . 

0.10 

» 

I/Cngth of croup .... 

.... 0.35 

» 

Average length of hair 

0.06 

* 


The sow is always a little lower, flatter and longer. 

Fattened animals are nearer the ground, more thick-set and rounder ; 








they have a larger collar and wider croup ; the line of the back is straighter, 
sometimes interrupted in the middle. 

It is noticeable that after the age of 18 months the Gascon pig increases 
little in height and length ; it simply puts on fat which is deposited in a 
layer under the skin. This layer of fat may become 15 cm. thick on the 
back and chest, which makes the animals look thick-set and shorter. 

The Gascon breed is hardy, vigorous and very prolific, but matures late. 
These pigs turn to excellent account the liberal rations that may be given 
them. When well-fed from the first, and comfortably housed in healthy, 
clean piggeries, the animals grow quickly and furnish a large amount of 
good meat from the age of xo months. As a general rule, however, they 
do not fatten easily until they are 2 years old. 

The only food they are given are potatoes and maize (especially the 
latter), mixed with pig-wash, scalded bran or crushed boiled beans. It is 
reckoned that, during the 3 months of fattening, the pig consumes 5 
hectolitres of maize and gains about 80 kg. in weight, viz., a little less than 
one kilo a day. 

The breed has the great merit of providing for family use the type of 
butcher's animal that is becoming rare in France. 

The Gascon pig, when well fattened, satisfies all the requirements of 
the peasant consumption of the district. 

Its yield is fairly high, being as much as 85 %. It gives a large pro¬ 
portion of very delicate fat, strong intestines and much blood (10-12 kg.). 
This pig is therefore very useful to the ]x>rk-butcher, and to the house-wife. 
The meat is excellent, of a fine red colour, very firm though tender, 
nutritious and of good flavour. The two elements constituting lat meat 
are distinct in this pig ; the fat is little dispersed and the meat is close ; 
nearly all the fat is in a covering layer and there is a good supply of lard. 
These qualities are much prized by the southern peasants who expect the 
pig to provide them, not only with a stock-pot, the basis of tlieir food 
supply, but also with the fat required for cooking. 

II. Lauraguaisf, brkkd of pigs. — This breed deserves mention among 
the chief races in the South, for it is of ancient native origin and still makes 
its influence felt, as in the past, upon pig-breeding in the south of France. 
It is a near relative and cousin-german of the Gascon race, but only numbers 
100 000 animals, all of which are confined to the upper basin of the Ga¬ 
ronne. This pig is a product of the two great ty|>es, the Iberian and the 
Celtic , a little Asiatic blood having been introduced by crossing with Eng¬ 
lish breeds. Its special well-defined characters due to the adaptations 
necessitated by the climatic and cultural conditions of the country have 
raised it to the position of a distinct breed. The evolution of this breed is 
described in detail in the author's long account of its history. 

^ At the present time, the Lauraguaise breed which is derived from the 
Iberian and Celtic types, with some admixture of qualities borrowed from 
the Large Yorkshire, can be described as follows : tall, completely white, 
long but rather inclined to heaviness, frame strong, convex-linear, a little 
heavy and unsymmetrical, with “ mole head ", rather heavy semi-long 
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and semi-pendent ears. The average height of the adult animal is 0.80m. 
but it varies from 0.05 m. to 0.08 m. in either direction according to the 
sex. The piglings of this breed which are fatter and longer when farrowed 
than those of other races, generally weigh 20 kg. when they are weaned 
(at the age of 2 % months). When sold at about 4 months old, their average 
weight is 35 kg, and under ordinary conditions they easily weigh 60 kg. 
when they reach 6 months. When 1 year old boars weigh 125 kg. and 
sows from 90 to 100 kg; after attaining their full development both weigh 
200 or even 250 kg, and after fattening, may turn the scale at 350 kg. 

As was said above, these pigs are quite white. The skin is complete¬ 
ly without pigment, and is of a yellowish-white free from spots or lights. 
A few brown or bluish spots are not infrequent on the head or croup, but 
the breeders are doing their best to eliminate them. 

The coarse, long, thick hair which grows freely on the withers, neck 
and lower portions of the limbs is of a dirty white and assumes a yellowish 
tinge in old animals. 

The head is strong and always a little heavy One of the chief charact¬ 
ers of the Lauraguaise pig is the great development of the frame while the 
animal is still young. The boar is very large and massive with strong ro¬ 
bust frame, well developed forelimbs, rather light hind limbs, wide, deep 
chest, relatively small abdomen, almost bent upwards at its posterior end. 

The sow on the contrary although finer and narrower in front is remark¬ 
able for its great length of pelvis, broad quarters and prolapsed abdomen 
which sometimes in spite of its long legs almost sweeps the ground. 

The animals of both sexes are specially noted for length of shoulders, 
width of chest and great development of the croup, which confer not only 
considerable weight, but also great body length. This may be as much as 
2 metres in breeding-animals, if measured from the snout to the root of the 
tail. Many good specimens measure 0.90 m. at shoulder height, 1.55 m 
around the chest, and 1.60 m. in length from the neck to the root of the 
the tail. 

The head is strong, somewhat heavy, narrow, and dry, a little over¬ 
weighted by the ears, the profile is slightly receding, betraying a cross 
with the Celtic breed. 

The skull is short, rather wide, with prominent occipital region and 
flat forehead. The face is flat, and forms a regular truncated cone, carrying 
a slender but very strong snout eminently adapted for rooting in the ground. 
The neck, which is thin at the point of attachment to the head, is very 
thick at its insertion on the trunk ; it is muscular, very mobile anp 
somewhat long. 

Other details are given as to the body of this pig, which is well-fitted 
for a meat-producing animal. Its legs are also described. The two 
chief physiological merits of this breed which find favour with the agri¬ 
culturists of the south and are the cause of itvS persistence in the region, are 
its fecundity and hardiness. The boars and sows are equally fertile and the. 
Iyauraguaise pig is strong and docile, well-adapted to sudden changes of 
temperature and to strong winds. It is easy to keep and a good forager. 

[it*] 
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From the economic point of view, the merits of this pig are the outcome of 
its origin, its conformation and its rearing. The animals grow large and 
fatten easily, but they do not show these qualities, at least under ord¬ 
inary conditions, Until they are fairly old, usually when about 12 or 14 
months old. 

The lyauraguaise breed thus represent a type of pig well suited to the 
requirements and condition of Southern countries, and though it is not 
perfect, nor even the best race of the region, it yet deserves to be more 
extensively kept. 

193 - Us8 of Forage Crops in the Fattening of Pigs. Experiments in the United 
States (1). — Ro bison', W. Iy., in Ohio Agricultural Experiment Slat to a , Bulletin 
No. 343, pp 165-422. tables 24 -f* figs. Wooster, Ohio, June 1921. 

Experiments conducted from 1912-1918 with chiefly purebred Duroc 
Jersey pigs, farrowed in March and April. 

Their object was to gain a knowledge of the most appropriate methods 
of supplementary feeding for pigs on forage. In most cases one or more 
groups of pigs were kept on the “ dry lot " system for control purposes in 
order to determine the weight and economic value of the pasture crops. 

Table I summarises the results of experiments made on clover pasture. 

In a further experiment, the pigs were pastured on blue grass (Poa 
pratensis) with a certain amount of white clover ; self-fed maize and tankage 
was given separately. The pigs thus treated gained at the rate of 1.16 
to 1.15 lb. daily per head ; and per 100 lb. of gain, consumed 320.6 and 
321.5 of maize and tankage respectively. 

A number of experiments were conducted with rape pasture. The re¬ 
sults of several are summarised in Table II. 

Three experiments (Nos. 11, 12, 13) were made with pigs weighing 
respectively 99 ; 79 ; an<l 68 lb. pastured on rape with a supplementary 
feed of shelled maize -f- tankage, in order to compare the self-feeding with 
hand-feeding. The selt-fed lots gained weight more rapidly than the 
liand-fed, although in 2 experiments with younger pigs, the hand-fed lots 
showed a gain. 

In experiment 7 on rape pasture, a comparison was made between 
the effect of feeding with maize alone and self-fed maize and tankage given 
separately but in the same feeding The pigs self-fed gained weight the 
most rapidly and at lower cost. 

In experiment 7, on rape pasture, comparisons were made between 
full and limited supplementary rations. For the first 4 weeks, the ration 
consisted of middlings and tankage, ratio 14 : 1. This was followed by 
17 weeks of hominy feed in place of middlings. For the pigs on full feed 
the average daily gain was 1.257 »* on approximately 2 lb. of concentra¬ 

tes daily per 100 lb. of live weight, 1.065 lb. ; on an increased ration of 1 


(1) See R. Sept. 1915, No. 942 ; R July ior6, No. 780 ; A*. Oct. 1916, No. 1103 ; A*. 
July-Sept. No. 957 ; /?. Oct.-Dec. 1919, No. 1197 ; A*. l f *b. 1920, No. 236; R. Nov.-Dee. 

1920, No. IJ 75 - (Ed.) 
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Table I. — Comparison of Methods of Feeding Maize and Tankage 
to Pigs on Red Clover Pasture. 
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(1) In experiment 3 the proportion of maize in the rations was progressively in 
creased. 
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FIGS 

Table II. — Comparison of Methods of Feeding Maize and Tankage 
, to Pigs on Rape Pasture . m 
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to 3 lb. of concentrates daily per 100 lb, live weight, 0.721 lb.; on 1 lb. 
of concentrates per ioq,lb. live weight, 0.428 lb. The control lot, not on 
pasture, i. e. the full feed dry lot, showed an average daily gain of 1.031 
lb. The limited concentrated rations were of economic advantage, but 
the average weight of those slaughtered was less. 

In experiment 9, a comparison was made betweeii the full and limited 
feeding on soyabean pasture. The lots given maize alone, full-fed, showed 
an average daily gain of 1.029 lb. per head ; as against 1.022 for those which 
received % of the full feed. The first lot consumed 4.348 lb. and the sec¬ 
ond 3.427 lb. of concentrates per 100 lb. weight. Another lot which was 
given a full feed + tankage, ratio 9 : 1, showed an average daily gain of 
1.177 lb. per head, and consumed 4.238 lb. of concentrates daily per 100 lb. 
weight. Yet another lot recived 4 / 5 of the preceding feed and showed 
an average daily gain of 1.004 lb. per head and consumed 3*605 lb. of con¬ 
centrates daily per 100 lb. weight. 

Still further experiments were made (Nos. 14, 15, 16) to compare the 
relative effects of pastures composed of various forage plants to ascertain 
the value of (1) field peas and oats ; 2) peas and rape ; 3) rape and 
oats ; 4)-oats and soybean ; 5) rape alone. It was noted that the rape 
alone furnished green feed for a longer period than the mixtures. 

In experiment 17 a comparison between sweet clover and soybean 
pasture showed that thfc pigs found the sweet clover unpalatable. 

194 - First Egg-Laying Comp 9 tit ion in France. — Revue dr Zootechnie (1) Year 1, No 1, 

pp. 85-87, figs. 2. Paris, October, 1921. 

The first French Egg-laying Competition was held in 1920-1921, at 
Vaulx-de-Cernay. 

The results were rather poor as was to be expected from hens which 
were mostly from poultry-yards where it had not been possible to select 
for egg-production. 

The lots of fowls placed in the highest classes at the end of the compe¬ 
tition were as follows. 

French Light Breeds . —* Tot No. 11 (6 hens) laid 632 eggs of the average 


(r) The object of this Review, which is the organ of the French u Office d’Elevage ” an¬ 
nexed to the national centre of Experimental Stock-Breeding at Vaulx-de Cernay, is to form 
a link between : 1) French and foreign stock-breeding researches : 2) Scientific workers and 
stock-breeders ; 3) Stockbreeders themselves ; 4) French stockbreeders and their foreign cus¬ 
tomer*. The Directors : M. Dhciixmbre, Professor of Zoo technology at the Ecole nationale 
d’Agrieulture at Grignon, and the " Ecole nationale vetciinaire d’Alfort ” and M. Voitellier, 
Professor of zootechnology, at the " Institut National Agronomique of Paris ” described the 
programme (which includes amongst other subjects, summaries of the results of experiments; 
accounts of scientific researches ; practical observations on animal pioduction; bibliogra¬ 
phical reviews, etc.), as follows : *• An accouut of the work of the ■* Offices agricoles ”, re¬ 
ports of competitions and shows, the publication of the quotations of the chief markets with 
numerous illustrations explanatory of the text, together with information of a technical 
nature and useful suggestions as to the means of making stock-breeding in France pro¬ 
fitable " 
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weight of 55 gtn. The best hen in this class (a Gascon fowl), laid 186 eggs 
weighing on an average 54 gm. 

French Heavy Breeds , — Lot No. 46 (Faverolles), laid 557 eggs weighing 
on an average 52 gm. The best hen of this class (a Gatinais bird), laid 
142 eggs weighing on an average 58 gm. 

Foreign Light Breeds. — Lot No. 79 (Ancona) laid 766 eggs weighing 
on an average 59 gm. The best layer in the whole competition belonged 
to this lot. It laid a total of 187 eggs (weighing on an average 59 gm), 
or more than n kg. of eggs. 

Foreign Heavy Breeds. — The Buff Orpingtons laid 508 eggs. Average 
weight 61 gm. The hen placed first in this class belonged to this lot and 
laid 152 eggs each weighing 63 gm. 

In comparing the results obtained for the different breeds as regards 
the French light breeds it was found that out of the 29 lots competing, only 
one gained more than 700 marks, 6 got over 600, 3 over 500 and 14 over 
400. Out of 11 lots of French heavy breeds only one gained over 500 marks 
and 2 obtained more than 400. 

Out of 16 lots of foreign light breeds 1 obtained over 800 marks ; 2 
over 700 ; 4 over 600 ; 5 over 500 ; and 4 over 400. 

Finally, out of 4 lots of foreign heavy breeds, 1 lot gained over 600 
marks and 1 over 500. 

Thus the light breeds did better than the heavy. 

195 - Note on the South African Bee. —Ska IFF., s. H., (Inspector of Technical K< hi cat ion) HKR-KEnpiNG 

in Journal of the Department of Apiculture (Journal of South Africa ), Vol. II, No. 4, 
pp. 353 - 357 , figs- 5- Pretoria, April, 1921. 

The breeds of bees reared in Europe and America are rarely found in 
South Africa. Italian bees, which were at one time imported, do not seem 
to thrive. 

The bees usually found in the hives have yellow bands, and belong to 
the Apis adansoni breed that is native to South Africa. Apis unicolor 
is chiefly met with in the Eastern districts; this bee is rarer, and less quiet 
than Apis adansoni , but an excellent worker. 

Natural crosses between the two breeds appear to be of frequent oc¬ 
currence, and in the same apiary workers of both types and intermediate 
forms produced by the same queen are often seen. 

The pure Apis adansoni breed is well adapted to the conditions 
in South Africa ; its characters vary considerably according to the differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. 

As regards diseases, the European foulbrood, saebrood (1) and para¬ 
lysis have all been observed; American foulbrood has not yet been 
recorded. In order to prevent its introduction a law has been passed pro¬ 
hibiting the importation of bees, honey and wax (2). 


(j) See jR. April 1913, No. 398. {Ed.) 

'2) See R. Jan. 1912, No. 3. (Ed.) 
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190 - Value of Formaline Vapour as a Disinfectant in Apiculture, Especially in Com¬ 
bating Foul Brood (1). — Borchert, A, in Berltnir Tterdtzthche Wochenschrift , 
Year XXXIII, No. 46, pp 547 - 549 , bibliography of 5 works Beilin, November, 1921. 

The experiments made by the author for the purpose of determining 
the efficacy of formaline in the control of foul-brood have shown that the 
action of formaline vapour saturated with water vapour cannot be con¬ 
sidered as satisfactory. 

Honey-combs infected with the spores of bacteria and with micro-org¬ 
anisms in the vegetative state {Bacillus alvei Watson-Cheyne and Cheshire, 
Bac. alvei Krompecker, Bac. megaterium , Bac. pyocyaneus and Bac. prodi- 
gius), as well as cultures of bacteria in test-tubes were treated, but it was 
found that the formaline vapour only penetrates into small spaces with a 
narrow opening in such minute quantities that it was impossible to 
be sure of its destructive action. 

Thus honey-combs infected with foul-brood cannot be rendered safe 
by the use of formaline, and treatment with formaline vapour cannot be 
substituted for Massfn’s method (2) which consists in destroying the patho¬ 
genetic germs by melting the contaminated combs in a steam cerificator. 

197 - Fresh Water Pisciculture in North Africa, — riviere, c 11, m Revue A^rtcole de 

VAfnque dn Norcl, Year XIX, No 12 s, pp 9U-93<* Algieis, December, ic izt 

The species of fish found in the fresh or brackish waters of North Africa 
are few in number, and with 2 or 3 exceptions, of little importance from the 
point of view of food. Among the latter are the following • 

1) A trout, Salar macrostigma , rare and only found in the mountain¬ 
ous region of Kabylia, Collo, Bougie and Babors, where the water is cold 
and clear owing to the altitude and the sheltering. This fish lives on 
rocky bottoms and dislikes mud, and at present lias little value as an 
article of food. 

2) The Eel, this fish, which is found frequently enough to be some¬ 
times sold on the markets, is of good quality when taken from clear water, 
especially if it has abundant food. The author reared eels in the Experi¬ 
ment Garden at Algiers putting some of them into muddy water with 
little food, and others into clear water with a regular supply of food; he 
obtained heavier fish with better flesh by the latter method. 

3) The Carp. This fish appears to have been imported to Constan¬ 
tine in 1857, when 4 ° young carp were sent with other fish by the Acclima¬ 
tisation Society and put into the pond at Djebel-Ouach, where they mul¬ 
tiplied. A certain number of Tench were introduced at the same time. Ten 
years later all the fish in the pond were caught: there were 307 carp from 18 


(1) Au<> <lcm Ivuboiatonuui fur die Krforschung und Bekampfung der Bienenkrank- 
heiten an dcr Biolo«ischen Reichanst-ilt ftir I y and unci For^twirkschaft in Berlin-Dahlem 

(2) Massen, t v bei die unter dem Namen M Paul brut ” bekannten seuchenhaften Bruter- 
krankungen der llonigbiene, 111 Mittcilungcn aus da> Katserlichen Btolo%i$chen Anstaltfur 
Land- und h nrstwirUchafi , Heft 7 , 2^ Auflage, 1909 

By the same author, Weitere Mitteilungeu ueber Bienenkrankheiten und ihre Bekampf¬ 
ung Ibidem, Heft 17, 1919 ( Author's note) 

[*♦•*1 •?] 



to 45 centimetres long and 4 tench of 34 cm., as well as numerous fry of 
both species. 

4) The Barbel, very common, two varieties being found: Barbus 
cattensis and J 5 . setifensis . These fish are as a rule very thin, and more or 
less flavourless. They are very plentiful in the rivers of Morocco. 

From the point of view of food value, none of the other species are of 
any importance, no matter what their surroundings may be. The Chro- 
mis is a fish with the flavour of the Perch, but it never attains a large size, 
and as it lives in the depths ot the Sahara, could never be brought to 
market. 

The following are all too small and too rare to have any culinary 
value: Gobius, Cristiceps , Cyprinidon , Gasterosteus brachycentrus , and Tellia 
apoda ; the same remark applies also to the rather larger Leuciscus callen- 
sis, an insipid fish only found in the Hast of Algeria. 

Some species seem to have been introduced with a view to acclimati¬ 
sation in Algeria, this was probably the case with the Carrassius or Cyprin, 
which was found in certain rivers of West Algeria long before the French 
occupation. 

Without any undue confidence in the future of pisciculture in North 
Africa which is poor in clear, deep waters of good quality, it might perhaps 
be worth while to make some experiments in breeding, were it only for the 
purpose of increasing even to a small extent the food supply of certain re¬ 
gions, especially of those at some distance from the sea. East Morocco, 
with its abundant supply of pure water, could provide by means of its re¬ 
servoirs of irrigation water and its barrages, excellent fish-ponds situated 
at different altitudes, while some of the rivers and streams would become 
stocked by the fry that must necessarily escape from confinement. 

Carp and tench could be reared in the quieter waters of the lower reaches 
of the rivers or in lakes and ponds, as long as care was taken to avoid those 
whose waters contain large quantities of sea-salt, or calcareous salts. Trans¬ 
port would not be an unsurmountable obstacle in the way of stocking the 
waters with these two Cyprinidae, for they are strong fish and travel well. 

Suitable surroundings for trout are not so easy to find, and the species 
is more difficult to propagate, as fertilised eggs must be obtained for trans¬ 
port. Thus although the Kabyle trout would almost certainly become ac¬ 
climatised in Morocco, to obtain and transport fertilised eggs would present 
serious difficulties. * 

In default of this species, it would seem advisable to introduce the 
fry of the Californian trout (Salmo irideus), as these have already been 
tried with success. 

198 - Coccids of Coitus Qobio and of Carp Fry. — 1. Gauthxfr, in Compus 
rendus de I'AcadSmie ties Sciences, Vol. 175 , No. 16, pp. 671-674, ft. Paris, Octobej 
16, 19 21. — II. 1 *£ger, I*, and Stankovitch, Jbtdcm , No. 17, PP- 742 - 744 * October 
24, 1921. 

I. The author’s investigations were undertaken with the object of 
determining whether a connection exists between the Coccids of sea and 
fresh-water fish of the same family. He examined the " Miller’s Thumb ”, 
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Coitus gobio Iy., a species which, so far as he knew, had never been recorded 
as suffering from these parasites. 

The experiments carried out at the Grenoble Piscicultural laboratory 
revealed the presence, in specimens of C. gobio from the basin of the Isere, 
of two species of tetrasporous coccidae (genus Eimeria), occurring either 
singly or together in the same host, but differing, from the type attack¬ 
ing the sea-form of Cottus . To the one species, which is characterised by 
its ovoid spores provided with a beak at one extremity, the author gave 
the name Eimeria cotti, the other which is a little larger and has ovoid 
biconical spores, alike at both poles, and often disposed in the form of a 
cross, he called Eimeria piraudi. 

The author frequently found Eimeria cotti associated with Eimeria 
piraudi in the epithelium of the pyloric caecum and intestines of individuals 
of C. gobi coming from the Furon and the lower Isere. Eimeria piraudi 
had only been observed in the form of oocysts in the digestive tract of Cot¬ 
tus caught in the Isere in the neighbourhood of Grenoble. The oocysts 
are spherical, or slightly ovoid, and vary in size from 11 to 13[x. 

Of the two forms of Cottus coccids, only Eimeria cotti, a specialised 
type with a tubular process at one pole, is entirely different from the other 
coccids at present known to occur in fresh-water fish. 

A study of the phylogeny of the 2 species shows that in all probability 
E. cotti is a primary parasite of Coitus whereas E. piraudi, an insigni¬ 
ficant form of a type which is very common in fresh-water fish, would appear 
to be a secondary parasite connected with the adaptation of the genus 
Cottus to fresh-water conditions of life. 

II. — In certain of the carp-breeding ponds of the South-East, the 
very young fry are often attacked by a coccid which completes its entire 
life-cycle within the epithelium of the intestine, where it multiplies to such 
an extent as to destroy the mucous membrane lining in some places, and 
cause a serious often fatal enteritis which greatly endanger the breeding 
prospects, for the fry that survive remain thin and weakly and their 
normal growth is arrested. 

The authors describe the parasite, which is a new species, and suggest 
for it the name of Eimeria carpelli n. sp. 

The fact that the same individuals harbour the parasite in all stages of 
development (the multiplication being both endogenous and exogenous), 
shows there is no intermediate host, the young fry becoming infected by 
the spores ejected into the water by diseased individuals. Hence the malady 
could be prevented by hatching and rearing the carp in ponds that have 
previously been drained dry. 

The breeding-fish should be placed as late as possible in the pond, that 
is to say not before the temperature is suitable for egg laying and care must 
be taken to remove them as soon as possible after oviposition. 

Dubisch's method, which consists in frequently moving the fry from 
one pond to another (each pond having been previously kept dry until 
needed), has the additional advantage of providing the fish with surroundings 
entirely free from the germs of infection, and thus protecting them from the 

J 
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intestinal forms of coccidiosis which, even when not fatal, hinder the growth 
of their hosts. In this manner, other factors being equal, the maximum 
quantitative and qualitative yield would be obtained. 


FARM ENGINEERING. 


199 - Harvesting Sugar Cane by Machinery Advantages of the “ Luce Sugar Cane 
Harvester”. — The Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, Vol. I, XVII, No. 25, 
pp. 396-398, pi. 4, diagr. 1. New Orleans, Dec. 17, 1921. 

Experiments with the Luce sugar cane harvester were first started in 
1900-1901 and have continued steadily for the last 20 years with a view 
to perfecting the present standard machine. The present model is now con¬ 
sidered a practical, commercial machine, which will do the required work in 
such a way that the benefits derived from its use, all things considered, are 
sufficient, when represented in money values, to pay the interest charges or 
purchase price, the cost of working and the amortisation charges and still 
leave enotigli over to represent a fair net return on the initial investment. 

Certain varying conditions encountered in different localities would 
affect the actual saving in cost per ton of cane harvested, e. g. the length 
of rows which lias a direct bearing on the daily capacity of the harvester. 
The effect is shown graphically on the accompanying chart of curves. These 
curves also indicate the fact that the weight of cane per unit of area has also 
a direct bearing on the capacity and cost. For cane amounting to 20 
tons per acre and in 1000 ft. rows, the capacity of the machine is approx¬ 
imately 16 14 tons per hour at cost of about 26 cents per ton. For this 
reason it is difficult to state exactly the cost per ton of cutting cane with 
this harvester, though it is evident that the cost is decidedly lower than 
with hand labour. 

Another distinctly advantageous point lies in the fact that this machine 
gives a uniformly lower bottom cutting superior to that made by hand cut¬ 
ting, as the hand cutters invariably leave small stumps of cane in the fields. 
The bottom cutters of the Luce harvester operate underneath the trash 
mat and cut the stalks off clean and square just at or below ground level. 
Besides leaving the stubble in excellent condition for the next crop, the yield 
is increased appreciably by the addition of from 2 to 4in. of length to every 
stalk in the field. Careful experiments to determine the amount of the 
actual increase‘showed that the tonnage is increased by over 5 %. As this 
increase lies in the lower portion of the stalk, where the sucrose content 
per unit oi weight is highest, the result is an increase in actual sugar yield 
per acre up about 8 %. It is estimated that the total amount of cane 
from a plantation, being say 25 000 tons from hand cutting, with a yield of 
10 % would give 2 500 tons of sugar. With harvesters the increase in 
sugar yield (8 %) would be 200 tons. With sugar at 2 x /z cents P er lb- the 
actual money value of this increase of $10 000. 

Each stalk is handled individually and carried through the machine 
by steel conveyor chains, is topped at the last ripe joint, regardless of the 
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length of the stalk, and thoroughly stripped of leaves and trash before de¬ 
livery at the rear. Delivery can be made direct into a trailer which dumps 
the cane in regular piles on the ground or is transferred to mill or cane hoist 
without entailing any hand labour . . . 

The preparation of fields for the use of harvesters is neither expensive 
nor difficult, but necessary requisites are straight, long rows tree from 
stumps and stones, while spacing should be sufficiently wide to avoid stool- 
ing entanglement with the machine, etc. Trash on the ground presents no 
difficulty, and may be as thick as 10-12 in. Leaning or blown cane is hand¬ 
led by these harvesters as effectively as clean, erect cane. The separator 
plough divides the row which is being worked from the one adjacent 
w and the pick-up fingers ” lift the stalks to a substantially vertical position 
before the cutters reach the base. 

200 - Apple Packing Houses in the North Western Districts of the United States. — 

Pailthorf, P. R. (Investigator in Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables) and Samson, 

H. W., (Specialist in Standardisation), in Farmer's liullettn No. 1204, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, pp V 3 f *» 26. Washington. I). C , June, 1021. 

Description of the community packing houses, operated either by co¬ 
operative associations or by individuals in the apple-growing districts of the 
Northwest. The percentage of the crop packed in community houses is 
increasing steadily and estimates show that the amount increased from 
about % °* the t( >tal crop in 1916 to approximately *4 of the crop in 1919. 
The same basic principles of construction and equipment are applicable 
to all types of houses and the equipment and methods of oj>eration in the 
larger community houses arc suitable to a large extent for use in the ranch 
houses. 

This bulletin deals with the details of construction, arrangement, equip¬ 
ment and operations from the time of receiving the fruit for packing to 
their storage or putting on rail, and is based on a study of the methods and * 
practices which have given the greatest satisfaction commercially. The 
figures illustrate the various points in construction including also grading 
belts, packing tables and stands, and suggested arrangements for gravity 
conveyors, elevators, chests, etc. A11 interesting packing floor plan 
shows the method employed in a well arranged community packing¬ 
house. 

Fig. I here appended, shows the popular type of machine used lor 
sizing boxed apples, and Fig. 11 , two types of lidding presses recom¬ 
mended. 

The machines shewn in Fig. I, are 6 ft. 2 in, wide and vary from 30 
to 52 ft. in length, depending upon the capacity. The smallest model 
is equipped with 8 bins and the largest with 48. They are provided either 
with a canvas sorting belt or with a roller sorting belt regulated by a lever 
operated by the head sorter. Opinions differ as to the relative merits of the 
two types of sorting belts. The sizing unit separates the fruit into 3 grades, 
each of which is delivered into a separate set of bins. The endless carrier 
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shown in the Fig. is composed of a series of cross rods carried forward by 
2 side chains, and from these are swung canvas-bottomed carrying cups. 
The cups are held in a horizontal position by the supporting prongs which 


Apple Sorting Machine. 



Fig. i. — EXPLANATION: 


Sizing apparatus. 

Sorting belt. 

The Shaker. 

Detachable plates for the belt. 


slide along the iron side rails. Over each bin there is an opening in the side 
rails which is bridged by the inner bars of simple balancing scales. At the 
opposite end of the scale are canvas pockets into which the standard size 
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apples are placed. All that is necessary in order to make the machine ready 
tojwork is to place an apple of the desired size in the pocket of the scale, as 
the fruit delivered to the bin will correspond in size to the regulating apples. 
The cups of the carrier receive the apples, and as they move forward the 
supporting prongs at the sides of these cups pass in turn over the inner bar 



Fig. 2 — Press for fixing the covers. 


of each scale until one is reached which is counterbalanced by a regulating 
apple that is slightly lighter than the apple in the carrying cup. The inner 
bar of the scale is then depressed slightly, allowing the supporting prongs 
to pass through the opening in the side rail and causing the rear end of 
the carrying cup to lower gradually, thus delivering the fruit to the loops 
ot webbing which are provided to break the tall of the fruit into the bin 
below. 

With respect to Figs, ll and III, the author states that a properly pack¬ 
ed box should have a bulge of 114 in. in the centre but tapering so that the 
apples in the ends are flush with the top. After lidding the bulge is distrib¬ 
uted equally between the top and bottom. 

[*♦•3 
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1'ic. 3 — I'icms foi fixing the covers. 




2or - Fire-Curing Tobacco Barns and Packing House. — Jknnings, a. c. (Govern¬ 
ment Irrigation rCmjinecr), in The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal , Vol XVIII, No. *>, 
pp. 529 - 5 331 Plans 3. Salisbury, Oetobei, 1921. 

In consequence of the increased acreage under Virginian Tobacco 
and the possible need for more fine-curing barns, details of the most ap¬ 
proved type of barns and packing house are here given, the plans and 
specifications given previously in the Rhodesia Departmental Bulletin , 
No. 334 dated Oct. 1919 being now cancelled. The accompanying draw¬ 
ings have been prepared under the advice of H. W. Taylor, Government 
Tobacco Expert. 

The details given include specifications as to site, arrangement of 
buildings, foundations, walls, openings, roofs, furnaces and flues, venti¬ 
lators and tiers. 

As regards the packing house, the details specified for the barns may 
be applied, except where otherwise stated. A description is also added 
of the conditioning cellar built below ground-level under the packing 
house. 

The plans illustrate 1) a block of flue-curing barns ; 2) half ele¬ 
vation of back of barn ; 3) half sectional elevation on centre line; 
4) section through furnace, packing house, section elevations and 
plan. 

A list is given of the materials required for a block of 4 drying barns 
(quantity, lengths or size, etc.), and also for the packing house. 
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202 - The Practical Organisation of Milk Control in Belgium. — Bulletin de la Com¬ 
mission permancnte du la it, August-Sept ember 1921, pp. 70. Brussels. 

The Permanent Milk Commission gives in this Bulletin a summary 
of the discussions that took place between the members of the Commis¬ 
sion appointed to consider the question of the practical control of milk. 
At the meeting on July 7 1921, the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed by the members present. 

“ The Permanent Milk Commission after a through and careful 
study of the practical measures to be adopted for the organisation of 
milk control in order to insure the purity and hygienic condition of milk 
which plays so important a part in the preservation of public health, 
has come to the following conclusions: 

1) It is most desirable that Public Administrations and Agricultural Societies should 
increase and encourage cow-shed competitions. K would be well to resume the keeping 
of Iierdbooks. 

2) All milk control should be founded ui>on the veterinary inspection of cowsheds 
and milch cow*,, in accoidance with the royal decree based on the findings of the Permanent 
Milk Commission 

The Permanent Milk Commission is further of opinion : 

a) that with the a-‘d stance and under the supervision of the Public Authorities, a 
group of rnilk producers should be funned of which the members should voluntarily subject 
their cows and cow sheds to inspection The milk of these cows should be tested from 
the hygienic, chemical and bacteriological standpoints. The producer of pure t wholesome 
milk should receive remuneration for this control, and this remuneration should be adequate 
and of a public character. 

b) that the Governing bodice, both official and private, of hospitals, creches and day- 
nurseries etc., should forbid the use in tlieii institutions of all nutested milk, or of any milk 
coming from dairy-farms where the premises are no* subjected at least to veterinary 
inspection. 

c) that the above mentioned institutions should be provided with the plant necessary 
for keeping milk fresh and in good condition.’* 

203 - A Method for Detecting the Admixture of Goats’ Milk to the Milk of Cows. — 

AusteN, W., in Deutsche Schlacht- und Vichhof Zeitunt* f Year XXI, No. 25, p. 211. 

Berlin, 1921. 

This method is based upon the fact that the casein of cow's milk is 
completely dissolved by ammonia, whereas the casein of goat's milk is 
insoluble in ammonia (i). 

(1) See R. March 1916, No. 342. Another method has been described by A. Gabothuler 
(Zeiischrtft fur Vntersuchung des Nahrungs - und Genussmittel, Vol. 32, Part. 10, p. 453, 
Berlin. 191b). Goats’ milk coagulates when subjected to the alcohol test, even if the degree of 
acidity is below s. Milk with ordinary sediment and with a degree of acidity below 8, may 
tie suspected of containing goat’s milk if a piecipitate is formed on the application of the 
alcohol test. The admixtuie of 30 % is easily detected. By a double alcohol test, the 
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This method does not give any practical values unless the milk is 
normal, that is to say, fresh. In order to keep milk fresh, bichromate of 
potassium is used instead of formaldehyde, which modifies the casein to 
the point of rendering it insoluble in ammonia, even after boiling. 

The milk for the test should be as fresh as possible and free from all 
fat. The skimming is effected in the Gerber tubes generally used for de¬ 
termining the fat content, but they are closed at both ends with indiarub- 
ber stoppers. The fat that accumulated during centrifugation (temperature 
of milk 500 C) in the narrow portion of the Gerber tube is extracted by 
means ol # a glass tube attached to the sides. The 20 cc. of milk thus treat¬ 
ed are heated in a water-bath at 50-60° C, then 2 cc. of 25 % ammonia 
are added and the mixture is kept at this temperature for half-an-hour, 
care being taken to shake it from time to time. The tubes are next placed 
in the centrifugator with the graduated part turned towards the periphery, 
and centrifugated for some minutes at the rate of 1200 revolutions per 
minute.. 

This method gives dependable results in the case of cow's milk which 
has been adulterated with goat's milk, provided 20 % of the lalter is pre¬ 
sent: below 20 % the results are uncertain. As the qualitative test had 
given very good results, the author tried to apply it in determining the 
amount of goat's milk in the mixture. Cow's milk, with the addition of 
respectively 20 — 30 — 40 — 50 — 60 % of goat's milk, was skimmed, 2 cc. 

addition of io % can be determined With the alizarol te^t, woman’s milk becomes violet, 
goat’s milk brownish-yellow and cow’s milk a likic-rcd. In the reaction to neutral red sug¬ 
gested by Moko, woman’s milk turns yellowish red, goat’s milk orange, and cow’s milk red. 
By their reaction in the presence of Nile blue sulphate, woman’s milk (white) can be distin¬ 
guished from cow’s milk (blue) and goat’s milk pale blue. With the ammonia test proposed 
bu U. Umikoff, woman’s milk assumes a colour varying from pink to violet; the casein of 
goat’s milk swells, whereas that of woman’s milk and of cow’s milk dissolves Xn 
IT. Tugendrkich’s nitrate of silver reaction, woman’s milk become* a eotfee-brown without 
coagulating; goat’s and cow’s milk coagulate and the coagulum turns brown later. Stkin- 
t'.ggkp.s* ammonia method combined with a centrifugal process makes it possible to detect 
even 3 parts of goats’ milk in 100 parts of cow'’s milk. 

There is on this subject another study by Pritzlt;k (Ibidem , p. 4 5 .P 454 )- The method 
proposed by SteiNeGGer ( iMndwirtschufthchcs Jahrbuch det Schweiz , 1003, p. 233 and 1004, 
p. 221) has been modified by Pritzlfr in so far that instead of reaction tubes, Schmid’s 
albuminometer is used. About 22 cc. of milk are centrifugated for ■> to 10 minutes at a 
velocity of 1400 revolutions pel minute ; the layer of fat is separated; 2 cc. of concentrated 
ammonia are added to the skinuned milk in the test tubes and the hitter are shaken ; they 
are then kept for half-an-hour in a water-bath at 45 0 C, and centrifugated for 3 minutes 
at 1400 revolutions per minute after which ; in the case of pure goat’s milk, there is a de¬ 
posit of 8-12 cc. ; in mixtures of equal parts of goat’s and of sheep’s milk, there is a dcjiosit 
of 4-5 cc. ; ir, a mixture containing 30 % of goats’ milk, the deposit is about 3 cc. ; when there 
is 20-15 %, the deposit is 2.1 cc. and with an admixture of 10-5 %, from 1 to 0.4 cc. Some¬ 
times, no deposit is formed when the milk is 24 hours old, but coagulation takes place in the 
addition of 1/1000 of formaldehyde. Goat’s milk, when treated with formaldehyde, behaves 
in the some manner whether 60 hours old or quite fiesh. Cow’s milk gives no precipitate 
after 60 hours on being treated with formaldehyde. ( Ed.) 
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of 25 % ammonia added, and the mixture after heating in the water-bath 
was centrifugated tor 10 minutes at a very high speed. 

The precipitates in the Gerber tube were very well defined, and on 
being repeatedly measured, gave figures in the following table. 


Volume (in cc,) of the precipitate obtained 

in different milks . 


Propo tion of goat’s milk iu 

the mixtures 


Pure goat’s 

20 % 

30 % 

40 % 

50 % 

60 % 

milk 

0.6 cc. 

1.2 cc. 

1.6 cc 

j 2.0 CC. 


5.6 cc. 

0.6 

1.1 

1 6 

2.1 

3A cc. 

5*5 

— 

1.0 

1.4 

2 O 

— 

5 5 . 

0.5 

0.9 

1 5 

2 2 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.6 

1 2-3 

3 2 

6 2 

0.4 

— 

2.0 

— 1 

3-1 1 

j — 

— 

M 

— 

1 — ! 

| 3 2 ; 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

i 2.2 i 

— 

— 

—— 

0.9 

i-7 

i 2 *3 ; 

j ~ 1 

33 

!. 

Averwes .0.5 

1.1 

1.6 

l _ _ 

! 2.1 

.J ... 1 

31 ' 

1 __ 1 

5 7 


Admixtures of 70 — 80 — qo % of goat's milk gave very variable 
results. In mixtures containing from 20 to 50 % of goats' milk, every 
additional 10 % of goat’s milk could be determined from an increase ot 
about 0.6 cc. in the precipitate. 

204 - A Theoretical and Practical Study of the Ensilage of Forage Plants and of the 
Adaptation of the Process to the Requirement of Argentina. — Scasso, j. m. # 
Ministerio de Agncultura, Division de Invcstigaeioms agricolas y J''studios especiales 
Ensilage, p. 420, figs. 33. Buenos-Aires 1020. 

This work, which is principally intended for practical stock-breeders, 
gives an exhaustive description of the different ways of ensilaging forages 
and the qualities of the silage obtained, particularly from the point of 
view of the special conditions of stock-breeding in Argentina. Thi is 
the criterion according to which the advantages and disadvantages of each 
type ot silo in the different districts are discussed, the choice in each indi¬ 
vidual case being based upon local requirements. 

The theoretical principles of ensilage are also stated, in order to 
serve as a guide for the handling of the forage treated. The practice of 
feeding stock on ensilage is taken into consideration and different rations 
and many subjects suitable for experiment are suggested. The economic 
factor receives due attention in a special chapter, and finally the author 
describes the plants most suited for ensilage, and studies their several pos¬ 
sibilities, advantages and disadvantages. 

The author especially recommends the use of ensilaged fodder in the 
feeding of young steers; he rates its value below that of fresh grass and above 
that of hay. Under the existing conditions in Argentina, more than 45 

[m~304] 
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to 50% of the dry matter of grass is lost it) hay-making, whereas under the 
most unfavourable circumstances not more than 25 % is lost during ensil¬ 
age. Further, one ton of hay in the rick costs 6 to 7 pesos , but one ton of 
silage only costs from 2.7 to 3.7 pesos . 

The plants most suited for ensilage in Argentina are lucerne, maize 
and sorghum. It would be worth trying in addition clovers, Hungarian 
“ Moka ”, the ” teosinte ” (Euchlaenu luxurians) and the sunflower. 
In districts where it flourishes, lucerne in always the best plant for ensil¬ 
age (the native variety which is not infected with Cuscuta should be cho¬ 
sen) ; on clay soils, sulla can very well be planted instead of lucerne. 
Maize should only be given the preference where it is cultivated intensively, 
and already acclimatised varieties must be chosen such as " amarillo ca- 
nario ”, ” Colorado de Baradero ”, “ piamontes ”, etc. Recourse may be 
had to sorghum in the dry northern and western zones, where the best 
varieties appear to be the Sudanese, ” Kafir Standard”, and sugar 
sorghum. Wheat, barley and oats should only be ensilaged when 
drought or locusts threaten the grain production. Lucerne suits all types of 
silo, while maize is most adax>ted to cylindrical forms built above ground. 

If lucerne and maize are ensilaged together, the most satisfactory 
X>roportions aR 2 parts of lucerne to 1 of maize, u it has not headed, or 
10 of lucerne to one of maize, if bearing hali-rix>e cobs. Should the farmer 
have any molasses at his disposal, excellent results are obtained by ensil¬ 
aging 15 parts of lucerne and 1 of molasses. 

A perfect j>roduct results from the ensilage of unchox^ped lucerne. 
Maize can be put whole into the silo, though chopped maize gives better 
results, but it is expensive and works out to about 2 pesos per ton (1 pa¬ 
lmer peso = 2.20 fr. at par). Should a forage-chopper be bought for the 
impose, one should be chosen with a large return and spiral rather than 
with flat blades. A forage-chopper cutting up one ton an hour requires a 
23 HP engine. 

Salt is not necessary, but if used, 1 kg. to 1.5 kg. is added per cubic 
metre. 

The author reckons that after deducting the cultivation expenses 
of the lucerne and maize, plus the cost of cutting and transx^ort to the silo, 
1 ton of lucerne by the time it reaches the silo costs 1.40 pesos in Argentina; 
the cost of maize x^er ton being 2.59 pesos if cut by machine ; 2.72 pesos if 
cut by hand and 1.74 pesos if cut by the maize reax^er-and-binder. One 
ton of available forage (that is to say after deducting the losses sustained 
during ensilage), costs according to the silo used : 

1) pit silo : lucerne : 3.68 pesos , if ensilaged unchopped ; 5.46 pe¬ 
sos , if chopped; whole maize, 5.46-5.63 — 4.31 pesos, according to whether 
it is cut with a reax^er, a hay-sickle or a binder-reax^er; as for chopped maize, 
the first quality costs 6.86 pesos and the inferior quality, 5.85 pesos . 

2) Stack-silo covered with soil , or kept in position by weights: cost of 
lucerne 2.69 pesos ; of maize 4.34 pesos or 3.22 pesos, according to whether 
it is cut bya reaper, or a binder-reaper (for this type of silo, only unchopped 
forage is used) ; 


[*•«] 
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3) a good-sized, wooden cylindrical silo constructed above ground: 
unchopped lucerne 7.01 pesos ; chopped lucerne 8.77 pesos ; chopped 
maize cut with a reaper 10.08 pesos , chopped maize cut with a binder- 
reaper 9.15 pesos (maize used in cylindrical silos above ground must 
always be chopped); 

4) Reinforced-concrete silo : chopped or unchopped lucerne 6.53 or 
4.77 pesos respectively : chopped maize 7.84, or 6.91 pesos, according to 
whether it was cut with a reaper, or with a binder-reaper ; 

5) Reinforced-masonry silo : chopped or unchopped lucerne 6.31 
or 4.55 pesos ; chopped maize 7.62, or 5.69 pesos , according to whether it 
was cut with a reaper, or a binder-reaper. 

The most economical kind is unchopped lucerne silage made in a silo- 
stack. This type should always be made where extensive cultivation is 
practised. 

Stock ought not to be exclusively fed on ensilaged forage as to give 
them nothing else is neither economical nor wholesome. In case of neces¬ 
sity, however, animals while being fattened may be given this food alone, 
if no hay or concentrates can be obtained. No better food exists for milch 
cows that are permanently housed than 15 to 20 kg. of ensilaged forage, 
per head and per day, with the addition of concentrates. If these 
consist of linseed cake mixed with grain, not more than 0.5 kg. per head 
and per day should be fed. 

There is no proof that a diet of ensilaged forage causes abortion in 
females in an advanced stage of pregnancy. To prevent the milk acquir¬ 
ing the smell of the forage, all that is necessary is to remove the milk-pails 
from the shed as soon as the cows are milked. 

The second part of the work contains the answers given by the differ¬ 
ent agriculturists to a form of questions distributed by the Division of Agri¬ 
cultural Research and of Special Studies of the Ministry of Agriculture of 
Argentina. It appears from the replies given that en diage met with gen¬ 
eral approval wherever it was used. 

205 - Storage of Potatoes, Comparative Effects of Light and Darkness. — mavpas, a*. 

in Journal d* Agriculture Pratique , Year 85. Vol. IT, No. 50, pp. 408Paris, 
Dec. 17, 1921. 

As a result of the statement made by Noffe to the effect that it is 
more advantageous to store potatoes in darkness than exposed to the light, 
conditions otherwise being equal, Parow made comparative experiments 
with the object of elucidating this question. The details of his work are 
given in Nagel’s report in the Zeitschrift fur Spiritus-Indusfrie, Berlin. 
The following resume is here made by the author. 

Two lots of potatoes, of absolutely identical character, weighing 5 kg. 
each, were placed in a cool (9 0 C) dry open spot on January 11, 1918 
and allowed to remain there until July 22. One of these lots was placed 
in an open case and consequently was exposed to light, the other was placed 
in a closed case, i. e. in darkness. 
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The potatoes were weighed and analysed at the beginning and end of 
the experiment and from the reports made, the following results are dis¬ 
tinctly worthy of note. 


After 6 months storage oj>en case 

°o 

1,03s on gioss weight of tubers. 17 20 

I<oss of starchy content of potatoes. 21 .86 

T,oss of sugar content of potatoes. 80.00 


Closed case 

% 

14.00 
1 S.25 

6 o 00 


It is already recognised that the loss in dry matter from tubers stored 
in a cellar or silo from the beginning of the germination period (end of the 
winter) is greater than the loss resulting solely from respiration. On the 
contrary, light retards germination and may assist in restricting the loss of 
starch content which accompanies the process and results from the forma- 
don of diastases ; darkness is on the other hand, useful previous to germina¬ 
tion, that is to say, it acts only as a contradictory element as regards the 
losses provoked by respiratory phenomena. 

Contradictory results have hitherto been obtained through not making 
a sufficiently clear distinction between diastatic and respiratory phe¬ 
nomena. 

206 - Transport of Market Produce by Aeroplane. —- Jaumaw, K., in Rnuc in»Hcoie 
belze. Year 2, No. 12, pp. 16 Huy, l>ec. 1, 1921. 

The author states that where it is possible to utilise an aeroplane ser¬ 
vice for the carriage of produce as at London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
this form of transport is superior to the railway for high priced flowers such 
as orchids, lilies, roses, etc. Although the cost of air transport is compara¬ 
tively high, it is certain that the flowers will reach their destination fresh 
and undamaged and that consequently they, will fetch a higher price. 

At the present time an air service for goods has been established 
between Brussels, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Paris and London : the journey 
from Brussels to Rotterdam takes 1 hour 10 minutes ; from Rotterdam to 
Amsterdam, 30 minutes ; from Brussels to London, 3 hours 30 minutes. 
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207 - Forms of Hop Resistant to Mildew ( Sphaerothec* Stumuli ) ( 0 . —Salmon, 
K. S., in The Anmls of Applied Biology, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3-4, pp. 146-163. Cambridge, 
Nov. 1921. 

The wild hop ( Hutnulus Lupulus L.) is composed of a number of forms 
which show distinctive physiological and constitutional characters. 

One of these characters is the grade of susceptibility to the attack of 
the hop mildew (, Sphaerotheca Hamuli) ; these characters vary from extreme 
susceptibility shown both in the open and under greenhouse conditions, 
to a high degree of resistance in the open, and complete immunity in the 
greenhouse, with intermediate grades. Out of 291 $ seedlings examined, 
165, or 56.70 % showed extreme susceptibility, while 18, or 6.19 % 
were “ commercially resistant The remainder fall into intermediate 
groups. Out of 480 seedlings, $ and $, 27, or 5.63 % were completely 
immune, and 7, or 1.46 % semi-immune under greenhouse conditions. 

As a genera] rule, seedlings immune under greenhouse conditions 
conserve their high degree of resistance in the open. 

208 - Red Currant Varieties comparatively Resistant to American Gooseberry 
Mildew (Sphaerotheca mors~uvae) in England. — Salmon, k. s., and 

WorMALd, H., in The Gardener's ChronicU (Third Series), Vrl. I*XX, No. 1804, p. 47, 
figs. 1. Eondon, July 23, 1921. 

In the fruit plantations at Wye College (Kent), in 1921, an unusually 
virulent outbreak of American Gooseberry Mildew ( Sphaerotheca mors - 
uvae) on the gooseberry bushes (Ribes Grossularia ) was followed by the 
appearance of this mildew on certain varieties of red currants ( R . rubrum). 
In a border where Allington Pippin apples are interplanted with red cur¬ 
rants, the young shoots of some of the currant bushes were seen on June 
26 to be affected with mildew ( Sph . mors. uvae). The effect was easily 
noticeable as the mildewed leaves curled somewhat so as to show the un¬ 
der surface on which large white, powdery patches of mildew were promi¬ 
nent. Further examination showed the presence of the brown, scurf¬ 
like patches of the perith^cial stage of the mildew on the young stem and 
the young green berry. 


(1) See also R. Febr. 1918, No. 232. (Ed.) 
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Investigation showed that only certain of the red currant bushes in this 
border were attacked. About 90 % of the border consisted of " Fay's 
Prolific ", but the bushes attacked were clearly not of this variety, but 
rogues of various types, and some were probably " Raby Castle The 
affected bushes were interplanted with "Fay's Prolific" which remained 
immune. 

Another part of the same plantations gave equally convincing evi¬ 
dence of the resistance of " Fay's Prolific " to this mildew. A group of 
" Raby Castle " bushes were growing near a group of " Fay's Prolific ". 
Here again all the "Fay's Prolific" bushes were quite free from attack, 
while the " Raby Castle " bushes immediately adjoining were badly 
affected. 

The economic importance of the occurrence of the American Goose¬ 
berry Mildew in the red currant lies in the fact that the winter stage 
(carrying the winter spores or ascosphores) occurs on the leaves, and is not 
confined as is usually the case with the gooseberry, to the stem. Where 
red currants adjoin (a gooseberry plantation, there is a danger of early 
outbreaks of thio mildew on the latter, due to the presence in the soil of 
spores conveyed by red currant leaves. Affected shoots of red currant 
should be cut off and burnt before the leaves fall. 

209 ~ The Efficacy of Fungicidal Dusts for the Control of Wheat Smut ( 77 / letia 

Tritici ) (x). — MoRETTiNr, A , in Le Staziom s pen men tali a^rarie Italian \ Vol LIV, 

Parts 7-10, pp. 2y3-.ii 5. Modena, 19a. 

Prophylactic experiments against wheat smut ( Tilletia Tritici) have 
been carried out since 1920 at the Casalina Agriculturists' vSection of the 
" R. Istituto superiore agrario sperimentale " of Perugia. The object 
of these experiments was to test the efficacy of the time-honoured copper 
sulphate treatment as compared with the dry or powder method. In addi¬ 
tion to the copper sulphate dust, “ polvere Caffaro " was also used. The 
physical character and chemical composition of this powder seem likely to 
produce good results. By way of experiment the Caffaro powder was 
mixed with water in the proportions of 1 and y 2 %. Its reaction being 
slightly acid renders superfluous the second lime-milk bath in the case of 
wheat seed that has been already treated by the fungicide. In the control 
copper-sulphate treatment, a y 2 % solution of Cu S 0 4 was used. The 
grain was immersed for 15 minutes, and then immediately neutralised with 
milk of lime. After treatment the seeds were left to dry in the usual- 
manner. 

The powder treatment was carried out in glass balls with a capacity 
of 500 cc. in which the diseased wheat was placed together with the neces¬ 
sary amount of the fungicide and shaken for 3 or 4 minutes. 

Both the copper carbonate dUvSt and the " polvere Caffaro " were 
used in doses increasing from 2 to 15 °/o 0 - With 2 0 /qo of copper carbonate 
there remained, after shaking for 3 to 4 minutes only slight traces of the 

(1) See also R. April 1921, No. 4*9. {Ed.) 
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fungicide, but with larger amounts the residuum increased in proportion 
to the %o, even after the seed had been repeatedly immersed. With 
f ‘ polvere Caffaro ” the residuum exceeded 3 °f 00 . Although this powder 
is impalpable like the copper sulphate dust, it adheres much more closely 
to the seeds. Naturally the adherence of the two fungicides, when they 
are equally fine, depends upon the variety of wheat and its hygrometric 
condition. Some of the seed was treated 20 days before sowing, and the 
rest on the day it was put in the ground. A sample of each Ibt of seed was 
taken, in order to determine its germinating capacity immediately after 
treatment, and at the end of some months. The same measures were 
adopted in the case of the seed treated with copper sulphate and “ polvere 
Caffaro ” (after soaking in water), and the results of the two fungicides 
were compared. 

The wheat used in every case was the hybrid Passerini which had been 
sorted by machine and contained some crushed and damaged seeds. 

In the first series of experiments the wheat was thickly dusted with 
the spores of Till . Tritici , so that the whole mass was of a brownish colour. 
Practically it would be difficult, if not impossible, to meet with seed infect¬ 
ed to this extent, for the mechanical processes of winnowing and sort¬ 
ing partially clean the caryopsids. The experiment was, however, useful 
from the research standpoint. 

In a second series of experiments the wheat was infected with fewer 
spores and the conditions more nearly resembled those that actually 
exist under ordinary conditions. 

The principal points to be determined were : x) the effect of the fun 
gicides upon the germinating capacity and energy of the seed ; 2) their 
effect upon wheat smut ; 3) their influence on yield. 

The following conclusions were drawn from these experiments : 

1) The usual treatment with V2 % copper sulphate which consisted 
in soaking the seeds in the solution for 15 minutes and removing the aci¬ 
dity of the copper sulphate by means of lime, has no perceptibly injurious 
effect upon germinating power or energy. 

2) The application of powder, whether copper sulphate dust, or 
“ polvere Caffaro ”) in the proportions of 2 to 6 °/ 00 had the same effect 
upon the germinating power of the wheat. Other factors being equal, the 
germination was improved. 

3) In the case of wheat seeds that have been intentionally and ex¬ 
cessively infected with the spores of Till . tritici , treatment for 15 minutes 
with a y 2 % solution of copper sulphate is more efficacious in destroying 
the fungus, than the application of 2 — 4 — 6 °/ 00 of copper carbonate or 
“ polvere Caffaro ", The same applies to the strong doses, viz, those from 
10 to 15 % 0 . 

4) On the other hand, where the wheat was less infected, though 
to a degree much exceeding any infection that could occur naturally, the 
dusting treatment is most efficacious ; 3 °/ 0 o carbonate of copper having 
a greater effect on the fungus than spraying with copper sulphate, while 
4 %o“ polvere Caffaro ” is slightly less efficacious. 

!*•»] 
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5) " Polvere Caffaro ” used in the proportion of 4 %o is a little 
less active than copper carbonate, but does all that is required. 

6) Dusting, whether with copper carbonate, or " polvere Caf- 
faro *' is equally efficacious, if done on the day of sowing ; it has no inju¬ 
rious action even if carried out eight months previously. 

7) “ Polvere Caffaro ” mixed with water in the proportion of y 2 % 
and applied for 15 minutes behaves like a similar solution of copper sul¬ 
phate and renders superfluous any neutralising treatment with lime. 

As regards the practical carrying out of the dusting treatment, wheth¬ 
er copper sulphate or " polvere Caffaro ” are used, the success achieved 
on a small scale by mixing the infected seed and the fungicide in little 
glass balls would seem to show that good results might be obtained with 
some adaptation of ordinary movable churns or similar apparatus, or even 
of simpler and cheaper appliances. The chum should be three-quarters 
filled with wheat and the fungicide, so that a few turns of the machine are 
enough to mix them thoroughly. Such an apparatus can be worked by 
machinery like the sorters used in the mechanical sorting of seeds. In 
the case of small quantities of wheat, use can be made of little barrels con¬ 
taining less than 1 hectolitre and with an opening allowing the wheat to 
be quickly introduced and removed. The wheat and the fungicide can 
be throughly mixed by simply rolling the barrel. 

The author is, however, of opinion that further experiments are re¬ 
quired, both for determining the efficacy of fungicidal dustc in preventing 
the attacks of Till . tritici , and for testing the best apparatus for carrying 
out the treatment. 

210 - Stem-Rust Infection in Wheat in North-Dakota U. S. — see No, 159 of this 

Review. 

21 1 - Phyllosticta Monte martini/ n. sp., a Deuteromycete Injurious to the, 

Logman face a Buddieia variabil/s, in Italy. — cifebri, r., in Wife rf» 0F various 

Putolo;ia vcrtalt, Year XI, Nos. 9 ami 10, pp. 134-115. Pavia, December 29, 1921. CROPS 

In the neighbourhood of Macerata, three young specimens of Buddieia 
variabilis —* a Loganiacea hitherto only grown in gardens as an ornamental 
shrub, but recently recommended for cultivation because of the signal 
service it renders to apiculture on account of its long flowering season and 
the wealth #f its floral nectaries — were found at the beginning of the sum¬ 
mer of 1921, to be suffering from fungus attack. Small, irregular patches 
of a yellowish-red colour and surrounded by a narrow whitish halo were 
observed on the leaves, and especially on their edges. Later, there appear¬ 
ed, on the infected part of the leaf-blade, the fructifications of a fungus 
regarded by the author as the pathogenetic agent described by him under 
the name of Phyllosticta Montemartinii n. sp. The diseased patches sub¬ 
sequently withered and became detached, leaving the leaf riddled with 
holes. At the end of the summer the leaves died and fell so that the shrubs 
became prematurely defoliated. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture should be tried as a preventive and 
curative measure. 
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212 - Fusarium eubense, a Hyphomycete Injurious to the Banana In Porto 

RiCO. — See No. 277 of this Review. 

213 - Coltetotrichum Kaki it. sp., a Deuteromycete Injurious to Diospyros 
K&ki var. Kiombo , in Italy. —• Maffki D., in Rivista di Patologia veceiale, Year XI, 
Nos. 9 atiJ 10, pp. 116-118. Pavia, December 29, 1921. 

A specimen of Diospyros Kaki var. Kiombo growing in the Botanic 
Garden at Pavia ha9 suffered since 1919 from a characteristic disease 
manifesting itself in the form of small patches nearly always occurring on 
the edges or at the tips of leaves, but occasionally found on the blade, 
whence they spread towards the centre and cover a great part’ of the sur¬ 
face of the leaf. The portion attacked withers and breaks, and finally 
the whole leaf falls. The spots which are of a more or less deep shade 
of hazel brown, are dotted about the healthy portion of the leaf, and stand 
out from the vivid green of its surface giving it a contorted warty ap¬ 
pearance. 

As the patches increase in size, they present concentric striae. In 
the end the spreading spots become confluent, affecting a large part of 
the blade and sometimes even covering it entirely. 

Upon these affected patches on the upper surface of the leaf, numerous 
small pustules make their appearance, which when fully grown, are vis¬ 
ible to the naked eye and are the fructifications of the pathogenetic 
fungus. The author speaks of the disease by the popular name of " mac- 
cliie fogliari del kaki (leaf-spots of the kaki), and describes the fungus 
as a species new to science, under the name of Coltetotrichum Kaki. 

214 - The Oak Oidium on the Chestnut Tree in Emilia, Italy u). — Manaresi, a., 

fn Le Staziuni spertmettfah a nr arte italiane, Voi. I, IV, Parts ^-10, pp. 28 9 292. Mo* 
clena, t 92 T . 

During the second half of July 1921, many young chestnut seedlings, 
which had been sown the previous spring in the forest nursery of Bom- 
biana, in the Commune of Gaggio Montano (Prov. of Bologna), were found 
to have their leaves, and also sometimes their stems attacked by a fungus 
that was identified as being without any doubt Oidium quercinum Thiim, 
a very common parasite of the oak, and occurring in the neighbourhood 
of the nursery on the young oak buds. 

The presence of oak oidium on the chestnut tree had been reported in 
France in 1908, and observed in other parts of Italy besides Emilia, viz., 
in the vicinity of. Savona, Prov. of Genoa (1909), near lake Nemi, Prov 
of Rome (1915), as well as in the neighbourhood of Vittorio Veneto, Prov. 
of Treviso (1915). but in no previous case had young individuals been at¬ 
tacked. 

In 1911, the parasite was again discovered on strongly growing chest¬ 
nut cuttings at Zocca, Prov. of Modena, towards the end of August, and 
at Fontanelice, Prov. of Bologna, at the end of September. 


(1) See also R. Feb. 1920, No. 264 ; R , Sept. i9«o. No. 9 22 ; R . May *921, No. 568. [ Ed ,) 
[«!*-* 14 ] 
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According to the author, it is most probable that the parasite over¬ 
winters in the buds of the young host-plant, in which case it would be in 
a position when the spring came to infect the new shoots. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

215 - Artificial Production of “Tipburn” of Potatoes (1), — Fenton, f. a, and 

Rbsslrr I. I*., in Sciewe, New Series, Vol. EV, No 1411, p. *4. I'tica, N Y., 
J*m. n, 1922. 

Experiments conducted at the Iowa Experiment Station have shown 
that the Rhynchote Empoasca malt (potato leaf-hopper) is the factor 
concerned with the production of “ tipburn ” or " hopperburn of the 
potato. Emulsions were made by crushing a large number of adults of 
both sexes in water and small quantities injected into the leaves of po¬ 
tato plants ; in a few days the injury was apparent, similar to, if not iden¬ 
tical with “ tipburn.’* Difficulty was experienced in introducing large 
amounts of the emulsion into the leaf tissue, but enough was injected to 
induce the change. When the emulsion was placed on the leaf and the 
tissue pricked with a fine needle negative results were obtained. Emul¬ 
sions made from crushed nymphs failed to cause damage except in a few 
cases, and even then it was not pronounced. 

That these insects contain some toxic substance was further demons¬ 
trated by placing the residue left oveT from the insects after the emulsion 
had been poured off on leaf petioles and then inoculated by means of a 
fine scalpel. In every case a lesion was produced, the tissue at these points 
first turning yellow and then brown. Later the cells collapsed, leaving 
a fairly large scar 

Although Bordeaux mixture is toxic to the nymphs, it acts compara¬ 
tively slowly so that by keeping a leaf sprayed with this compound col¬ 
onised by live nymphs, “ tipburn ” was produced. This would appear 
to show that Bordeaux mixture does not prevent “ tipburn by its 
action on the leaf but rather by its action on the insect. 

216 - Howardula benign a, n. gen. and n. sp., a Nematode Parasite of D/a- 
brotica v/ttata, D. trivittatm and D. 12 - punctata , in the United 
States. — Cobb, N. A., in Sifen'e, New Series, Vol. I<IV, No. 1409, pp. 667-670, 
figs 4. Lancaster, Pa. December 30, 1^21. 

This article gives a description of the Nematode, Howardula benigna 
Cobb, n. gen. and n. sp. which is common in the body-cavity (abdomen, 
thorax and also the head) of the cucumber beetles Diabrotica viVata , D. 
trivittala and D. 12 -punctata, especially the first. The nematode infests 
the two sexes of its host about equally. 

The new parasite of Diabrotica spp. was first discovered at Marietta, 
Ohio, but subsequent study of its geographical distribution has shown 
that in 1921, it was probably co-extensive with the distribution of its 
main hosts D. vittata and D. trivittata. 

( 1 ) See R . July 1911, No. 2295. (Bd t ) 
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About 1500 individuals of D. vittuta were examined ; they came 
from different states of the North-American Confederation (Ohio, Illi¬ 
nois, Maryland, Michigan, Massachusetts, Virginia, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Montana, Texas, Minnesota, Louisiana, North Carolina, Connecticut, 
Alabama) and also from Canada (Nova Scotia and Ontario). 

* The nematism is often high and affects on an average 20 % (o % — 
70 %) of the beetles. The insects which come from a locality where they 
are not attacked by the Nematode are larger and more vigorous. Anat¬ 
omical evidence shows the infested female beetles to be less fertile than 
the non-infested. In none of the numerous lots of beetles examined was 
the rate of infestation by any other animal-parasite as high as by How - 
ardula> with the single exception of a 43 % dipterous infestation, but 
no note was made of degrees of phyto-infestation. As many as thirteen 
thousand Nematode larvae have been removed from the body-cavity 
of a single Diabrotica vittata and no doubt the number may go yet higher. 
On several occasions 20 or more adult specimens of H. benigna have been 
taken from a single beetle. Theoretically these should produce some forty 
thousand larvae or more. The older female beetles, when attacked by 
the Nematode, deposit a few to upwards of fifty of the nematode larvae 
with each egg. The grubs soon mature on the eggs or in the soil (where 
they can live several weeks), moult, develop a more perfect spear, and 
by its aid begin to make their way into the body-cavity of the beetle- 
larvae soon after the latter hatch out. It is rather improbable that the 
Nematodes enter their host by way of the mouth and alimentary canal. 

217 - Oriolus luteolus , A Bird Useful to Agriculture in India. — Fletcher, t. b. 

and I.NGLIS. C M. hi The Agricultural Journal of India , Vol. XVI, Pari. 3, pp. 231*23^, 

1 coloured plate. Calcutta, 1921. 

Oriolus luteolus (the Indian Black-Headed Oriole), lias long been 
known in Indian ornithological literature under the name of 0 . melano- 
cepkalus . 

In India it is strictly arboreal in its habits and rarely seen on 
the ground ; it lives chiefly on fruit and the small insects on the leaves 
and stems. 

C. W. Mason examined the stomachs of twenty-three of these 
birds at Pusa, and found that seventeen of them had fed on wild fig fruits ; 
the stomachs of five contained nothing else. The stomachs of the 18 
birds which had fed on insects contained ninety-five, of which four were 
classed as beneficial kinds, seventy-three as injurious, and eighteen as 
neutral. Five birds had eaten insects only. In the Central Provinces, E. A. 
IVAbreu found a Pyralid caterpillar and a Ficus fruit in the stomach of 
one Blackheaded Oriole on January 24, 1914. At Pusa, the authors watched 
the Oriole feeding on a mass of mealy-bug clustered on the stem of a 
wild vine growing on Dalbergia Sissoo. So far as agriculture is concerned, 
therefore, this bird may be considered as beneficial. 0. luteolus has never 


(1) See K. July 1911, No. 2295. (/id) 
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been seen to attack cultivated fruits. This bird is protected throughout 
the year in Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Assam, Burma, Madras and Mysore. 

218 • The Use of Crystalline Ferro cyanide of Potassium as an Insecticide (1). — 

Raybaub, I,., in Comptes rendus hebdomadaires de la SociU? de Bioloyie, Vol. 2*XXXV, 

No. 33 . PP- 935 * 937 . Parte, iy2i r 

The author has investigated the effect produced upon the scale-insect 
Ceroplastes rusci, a common parasite of the fig-tree in Provence, by 
potassium ferro-cyanide applied for two consecutive years according to 
the method adopted in California since 1914 by Sanford (2). 

In February the author selected figtrees with a diameter at man’s 
height from the ground, of 0.15 to 0.30 m., and made in their trunks 
a tubular cavity with a lumen of 0.01 to 0.03 m. and varying in depth 
from 0.06 m. to 0.15 m. In the case of some of the trees, the cavity was 
filled with the cyanide, in others it was left empty ; the orifice however 
was always hermetically closed with a cork or wooden plug. A bluish 
liquid was seen to extide from the wound, when the cavity had been filled 
with ferro-cyanide, but not otherwise. Some of the branches of the trees 
containing the cyanide had been affected, and any leaves they already 
bore were destroyed a few days after the operation The buds withered, 
and dried up completly, in the following year, while the branches them¬ 
selves assumed the appearance of dead wood. Any scale-insects that 
still remained on them had also perished, though those on the other parts 
of the tree seemed in no wise affected. All the branches of the fig-trees 
in which the cavity was left empty were perfectly healthy. Thus the death 
of the branches was clearly due to the action of the potassium ferro- 
cyanide, and the trees appear to have reacted in some way to this toxic 
effect by producing the coloured liquid which exuded from the wounds. 

The author then applied the same treatment to other species : Finns 
pinea , P. sylvesiris and privet ( Ligustruni ). These did not appear to suf¬ 
fer in any way though a very small quantity of the bluish liquid (resinous 
in the case of the conifers) was observed to flow from the wound. Two 
of the pines which were covered with caterpillars were not freed from these 
pests, and none of the insects were found dead near the tree trunks, 
although the last year the experiment was made just at the time the ca¬ 
terpillars appeared. 

Without in any way casting doubts upon the results obtained by 
Sanford who experimented upon other trees and other species of para¬ 
sites, the author states that : 1) crystalline potassium ferro-cyanide is 
injurious when introduced into the trunk of the fig-tree ; 2) P. pinea , P. 
sylvesiris and privet all seem to resist its toxic action : 3) no toxic effect 
appeared to be exerted upon the caterpillars on the trees treated. 
Whether or not the scale-insects of the fig-tree were affected is a matter of 


(1) See R. Feb. 191 5, No. 235; Oct. nn 5, No. 1 103 ; R. Mayi9i6, No. 596. {lid.) 

(2) See R. Feb. 1915, No. 235. (Ed.) 
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little importance, seeing that the parts of the tree where the scale-insects 
perished were themselves destroyed. 

The author considers that the toxic effect of potassium ferro-cyanide 
is increased in the fig-tree by the presence of laticiferous tubes, which are 
absent in the trees which were able to resist the poison. He intends to 
make further experiments with the object of clearing up this point. 

219 - Experiments in the Control of the Olive-Fly (D&cus O/eae) by Means of the 
Lotrionte System of Traps (“ eapanette dachicide”), in Spain and Italy (i). — 

1. AGUIl6 y Gorsot, J., in Revista del InHituto Agricola Cataldn de San Isidro, 
Year UXX, Pait. II, pp. 213-215- Barcelona, Nov. 1921. — II. Marinttcci, M., in La 
Nuova Agrii oltura del Lazio, Year IX, No. 214, pp. 143-144. Rome, Decembei 1, 1921. 

I. — In 1921, the campaign against the Olive Fby (Dacus oleae), 
was carried out with great energy in the Province of Tarragona, Spain. 

The control method preferred at Saina Park at Cambrils, was Lo¬ 
trionte *s “ Capannette dachicide " system. These " Capanette " are 
small shelters made of tin, or preferably of galvanised iron, bent into one 
or two ridges, and containing a little bundle of twigs sprayed with a pois¬ 
onous mixture. At Cambrils this method was adopted for two thousand 
olive trees, the roof of the trap being made of uralite. 

A gang of workers was first of all formed to make the bundles of 
twigs and suspend them with wire beneath each " capanetta ". By June 
20, each tree was provided with a trap and the spraying with insecticide 
began. 

In the formula used honey was an excellent substitute for molasses, no 
difference in the inherent value of the mixture being caused by the change. 
As the sweetening power of honey is greater than that of molasses, 14 % 
less of honey than molasses is required. The formula used at SamA Park 
was as follows : water 57 litres, honey 18 kg., borate of soda 1 kg., boric 
acid 1 kg., arsenate of soda 1 kg. 

The insecticide is sprayed upon the twigs fixed to the trees beneath 
their " capannetta ", by means of an ordinary knapsack-sprayer used 
for vines. A man can treat over two hundred trees per hour, and with 13 
litres of the insecticide (the capacity of the sprayer) he sprays 215 " ca¬ 
pannette ", i. e. 215 trees. On the 8 th , iS^and 20 Ul of July, August and 
September the twigs were sprayed a second time ; they were treated twice 
only in October, viz., on the 8 th and 28 th . 

This experiment proved that the adoption of the Lotrionte method 
entirely protected the olive-trees of SamA Park from the attacks of 
the "fly". In point of* fact, however, owing to the meteorological con¬ 
ditions obtaining in 1921, the season was not a favourable one for 
the increase of the parasite. Still, the Sam A trees were free from attack, 
whereas those on other estates where th€ same system had been negli 
gently carried out, or wholly omitted, suffered from the Olive-Fly to 
a small extent. 


(1) See also R. July 1911, No. 2369; R . March 1913, No. 3*3. (Ed.) 
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The cost of spraying is as follows : 


2000 “ capannette '*. 940 pesetas 

affixing capannette to trees. 150 » 

130 kg. of insecticide. 75 » 

Wages paid for spraying. 15 » 


The cost price of the substances used for the spray were : honey, 2 
pesetas per kg,, borate and arsenate of soda, 2.50 pesetas per kg., boric acid, 
4.50 pesetas per kg. 

As the " capannette ” when once fixfcd on the trees, last for some years 
and the dej>reciation extends over five years, the cost per olive tree may be 
estimated at about 0.11 pesetas per annum. This also includes the cost 
of the wire used for suspending the traps from the trees. Thus in the case 
of 2000 olive-trees, the outlay according to the above figures, would be : 

Depreciation of the “ capannette n and wire and lixing 


of the same. 220 pesetas 

1100 kg. of poison mixture. 750 » 

Wages paid for control work . 150 » 


The cost per xoo trees would thus be 56 pesetas, and if 20 % is sub¬ 
tracted for the increased price obtained for the fruit, the outlay per tree 
would be reduced to 45 pesetas, or 0.45 pesetas per tree. 

The prices quoted above for the insecticide are a little higher than the 
normal ; it is clear, that, if the ingredients had been bought in large quanti¬ 
ties by agricultural syndicates, or official institutions, and distributed to 
the agriculturists, the expense could have been reduced 20, or 25, %. 

II. — Report on the results obtained in Italy in the control of the 
Olive fly by the I^otrionte method. 

This work was begun in 1921 in the experimental olive yard of the 
“ R. Scuola pratica d’agricoltura ” of Rome {farm of S. Alessio in the 
Campagna Rom ana). 

In 1921, Prof. Iyotrionte wished to try a better poison mixture and 
also a new type of “ capannetta ^ of a very simple kind, made of strands 
of reeds bound solidly together with string. The insecticide is directly 
applied to the inner surface of the bell-shaped ‘ ‘ capannetta ” to which it 
adheres better owing to the larger surface presented by the numerous proj¬ 
ecting courses of the material. Such a "capannetta ”, which can last well 
for two years, is cheaper than the original type with a tin roof, and offers 
two distinct advantages : it does not get heated by the sun and thus provides 
a more agreeable refuge for the " fly ” ,* it excites less suspicion in the in¬ 
sects which alight even on the outside of the trap, for which reason the 
exterior also should be sprayed a little each time when the interior is 
treated* 

These " capannette ” are easily sprayed with an ordinary sprayer 
with intermittent action. 

The insecticide remains in excellent condition for over twenty days 
on the surface of the " capannette ”, because it is very hygroscopic and 

[*tij 
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viscous, and contains no putrescent substances of which the odour would 
serve to repel instead of attracting the “ fly 

The experiment was carried out on 700 average-sized trees (average 
diameter of foliage 5 m.), belonging to the College experimental oliveyard, 
and on 300 other trees in the neighbourhood, which were all that remained 
of olive-yards that were in course of being abandoned. 

Only 700 " capannette ” were used and none were affixed to small 
trees or specimens without fruit. Several control olive-yards were employed, 
these lay to the North-West, North-Kast and South-West respectively. 
The first (Lazio farm), contained a little over 200 trees, the second (Tor- 
lonia vineyard) had over 400, but both were about one kilometre from the 
experimental ground. The third, a larger oliveyard with over 1000 trees 
belonging to the Cecchignola farm, was about two kilometres distant. In 
the other directions there were no olive-trees within at least three kilome¬ 
tres. The zone treated was thus well isolated. The special Lotrionte mix¬ 
ture was applied four times to the “ capannette " at the following periods : 
1) June 30-July 2 (it took three days to attach the " capannetta ” 
to each tree, for this was done by two of the college pupils during the af¬ 
ternoon hours set apart for field-work) ; 2) July 25-26 ; 3) September 12 ; 
4) October 4-5. 

Between the middle of July and the end of August, two sprayings of 
acid Bordeaux mixture were also given for the control of *' Occhio di pa- 
vone dell'olivo " (Cycloconium oleagihum ). 

The insecticide used in this experiment was composed of : 50 % glu¬ 
cose ; 2 % glycerine; 2 % boric acid ; 2 % borate of soda ; 2 % arsenite 
of potash ; 2 % extract of Gorgonzola. Prof. Lotrionte is trying other 
less costly and more deadly formulae, and will make them known as soon 
as his researches and the experiments which he is carrying out are com¬ 
pleted. 

O11 November 10, a Commission was formed consisting of Professors 
B. Grassi, Director of the Institute of Comparative Anatomy of the Royal 
University of Rome, and of the annexed Laboratory of Agricultural Bn to- 
mology ; A. Mango, Royal Inspector of the Diseases of Plants, and M. Ma- 
rinucci, in his two-fold capacity of Director of the " R. Scuola pratica d'agri- 
coltura " of Rome and representative of the " Society nazionale degli 
olivicoltori 

According to the statements in the report of the Commissioners, the 
fruits of all the trees in the zone treated (experimental olive-yard), were 
fine and free from injury, except for the bruises caused by the hail of Sep¬ 
tember 22. It is noticeable that this observation applied as much to olive- 
trees with large fruit containing a quantity of juicy pulp and to the “ ros- 
ciola " variety, which has small olives that are soft and juicy, and hence 
very liable to the attacks of the "fly", like other varieties with average 
sized or small olives. 

Samples were taken from many trees of different varieties growing in 
the zone treated and from these an average sample was made. This when 
examined on the spot, gave the following results : perfectly healthy olives 
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free from the "fly ", 95 % ; olives attacked by Dacus olcae 2 %. The 
Commission also noted that the pulp of the few olives attacked was as a 
rule but little affected, so that it could still yield much oil of a good quality. 
Few of the fruits had fallen, and even those on the ground were found to be 
free from the insect. 

In the first control olive-yard visited (the Torlonia vineyard), the 
Commission immediately found the trees to be severely infested, especially 
those bearing large and medium-sized fruits, 90 to 100 % ot which were 
attacked. From 30 to 40 % of the very small fruits of the “ olivastri " 
(seedling trees^tliat have not been grafted) harboured the pest, although 
they are usually left untouched or slightly injured, either because they 
gave little pulp, or on account of their late ripening. Samples were also 
taken from many varieties of trees in this control olive-yard, and an 
average sample made, which on being examined in Rome at Prof. Grassi’s 
laboratory, gave the following results: sound olives 23 %; olives attacked 
by the " fly " 77 %. The observations made in this oliveyard together 
with the results of the laboratory examination of the sample of olives 
gathered, showed that: 1) The few olives that were not attacked by the 
" fly " grew on “ olivastri " and other kinds of olive-tree with small late- 
ripening fruits : 2) the infection in the case of trees with large and average 
fruits was never below 90 % ; 3) the pulp of olives infested by Dacus oleae 
was, for the most part eaten away and much damaged, so that it yielded 
only a little oil of poor quality. 

The sample of olives taken from the control olive-yard at the I v azio 
farm was examined by Prof. Grassi with the following results : sound oli¬ 
ves x % : olives attacked by the “ fly ", 99 %. 

The olives gathered in the third control olive-yard (Cecchignola farm), 
were also found by Prof. Grassi to be seriously attacked by the pest. No 
percentage was however calculated, as the crop was rather small and all 
produced by "olivastri". 

The very high proportion of infected fruit on the I,azio farm is partly 
attributable to the small yeld of the trees, which had borne a heavy crop 
the preceding year. The pulp of these olives was so much destroyed 
that only a little oil of bad quality could be obtained. 

As a result of their observations and the data collected, the Commission 
concluded their report with the statement, that the experiment made in 1921 
at the experiment olive-yard of the " R. Scuola pratica d'agricoltura " 
of Rome had been most successful and that without doubt the system of 
control adopted is as efficacious as it is practical. 

220 - The Potato-Tuber Moth (Phthorimaea opercufe/fa ), in the Department 
Of H6rault (r). —Uichtenstein, J., and Orass£, 1\, in Bulletin de lei SocicU en*o- 
molo % iq\*e dc France , No. 18, pp. 267-268. Paris, 1921. 

The author considers that the potato-tuber moth [Phthorimaea oper- 
culella, Zeller), found its way into Drome and Herault through consign- 


(1) See also R . January 1020, Nos. 5 .} and 150 \ R- May 1920, No. 6o» ; h\ April 1921, 
No. 443. ( Es .) 
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ments o f infected potatoes. Potatoes containing the larvae of the moth 
were actually observed on the market at Montpellier, but the origin of the 
vegetable could not be exactly determined. Further, all the stored pota 
toes from a consignment coming from Montpellier itself were found to be 
infested. The moths were just emerging, for the authors saw some of them 
flying in the garden. Potatoes are not cultivated on an extensive scale 
in the district of Montpellier, but a certain number are grown by local 
gardeners, and large stocks coming from different regions are stored to 
.supply the town. From the imported potatoes the moth could therefore 
easily penetrate into those parts of the Department where farm crops of 
these vegetables are raised. Hence, it is most important that its first 
appearance should at once be reported, and the infected tubers either des¬ 
troyed, or covered with sand in order to prevent the emergence of the moth. 

221 - Ceroptastes sp., a Scale-Insect Injurious to the Mat6 {Hex paragua - 

riensts), in the State Of Parang Brazil. — Chacatas e Quintaes, Year XII, 

Vol. XxV, No 6, pp. 467-468, tig. 1. S&o Paulo, December 15, 1921. 

Among scale-insects lately reported as harmful, one new species has so 
far not been specifically determined : it belongs to the genus Ceroplastes 
and was discovered in the State of Parang, where it attacks the mate ( Ilex 
paraguariensis ). 

The branches and leaves of the host-plant assume a blackish colour, 
and the leaves, especially on their upper and the edges of their lower sur¬ 
faces, are covered with black, apparently sooty, powder formed by the 
mycelium and fructifications of a Perisporiacea (sooty mould), the growth 
of which is encouraged by the secretions of the scale-insects that adhere to 
the branches of the tree. 

The following formulae are most commonly employed in the control of 
Ceroplastes : 

1) black soap, 500 gin.; crude petroleum, 8 litres ; water, 4 litres 
to be used for as a spray. 

2) paraffin, 500 gm., vegetable oil of any kind, 800 gm. ; ordinary" 
soap, 1 kg. ; water, 4 litres to be applied directly with a brush, or used as 
a spray. 

Another treatment consists in cleaning the infected parts of the plant 
with soap, or tobacco extract, applied by means of a coconut brush or 
metal glove. 

As the scale-insects increase with great rapidity, it is advisable to take 
the following precautions : 

1) To keep the plantations as clean as possible ; 

2) To remove and burn all infected trees. 

222 - Lochmsea. sanguinolenta . a Coleopteron Injurious to the Melon In 

Catalonia, Spain. — Aocu.6, J, in Apricultura, Year v. No. 15, pp. 354“355, fig. 1. 

Barcelona, 1921. 

In September 1920, a whole crop of melons in the Province of Tarra¬ 
gona was completely destroyed by the Coleopteron, Lochmaea sanguino¬ 
lenta Fabr., which had not previously been reported as injurious to 
Cucumis Melo 

1 •-***] 
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The beetle devours the shoots and leaves of the plants while still 
quite young thus arresting the growth of the seedlings, which succumb to 
its persistent attacks. The few plants that survive are weakly and bear 
very few melons, which are of small size and acid flavour. L. sanguitto- 
lenta also frequently deposits its eggs on the leaves of its host, and as the 
larvae when hatched live entirely on the subterranean portions of the melon, 
the plants soon perish. 

The following formula has proved efficacious in the control of the insect: 
400 gm. of arsenate of sodium anhydride containing 60 % arsenic acid, 
1 hectolitre of water, and 1 kg. slaked lime. Two sprayings at an interval 
of 5 or 6 days are sufficient. 

22) - Xylostodoris luteotus , a Rhynchote Injurious to the Palm Oreodoxa 
regia in Florida. — Moznrtte, O F., in The Quarterly Bulletin of the Stale Plan 
Board of Florida , Vol VI, No. 1, pp 10-15, pi. 3. <^ainesviUe, Florida, October iyai. 

The presence of a Rhynchote causing great injury to the palm Oreodoxa 
regia has been recently reported from South Florida. The insect was 
described, for the first time in October 1920, under the name of Xylosto¬ 
doris Uiteolus Barber, from specimens collected at Santiago (le las Vegas 
(Cuba), where the pest also dees great damage to the same palm. 

In March T920 the author received from Coconut Grove (Florida), 
portions of leaves of O. regia that had lieen seriously injured by an insect 
which he recognised as XyL Uiteolus . This is the first time that the rhyncote 
has been reported as occurring in the United States. 

The insect attacks only the young and tenderest segments of the 
leaves of the top of the tree and of any racliis that is not unfurled. Since 
it shuns the light, it abandons the leaves as they begin to develop. A white 
spot forms on the leaf-segment attacked, after the puncture made by the 
Rhynchote in order to extract the plant juices upon which it lives. The 
spots increase in number and coalesce and the injured portion of each seg¬ 
ment turns brown and dies. 

The palm therefore soon assumes a \ery unsightly appearance. 

After making many preliminary control experiments on small speci¬ 
mens of 0 . regia , living in the open and infested with the parasite, the author 
found that a mixture of one part of 40 % sulphate of nicotine in 1200 parts 
of water gave excellent results, for it killed the insect without doing any 
perceptible injury to the young growing tissues of tlie palm. Some fish- 
oil soap was added to this mixture (2 kg. being introduced into a recept¬ 
acle having a capacity of 450 litres). A subsequent investigation of the 
palms that had been sprayed showed that 75 % of the insects succumbed 
to the first application. A second treatment was effected a week later 
which practically freed the palms from the insects, so that the trees be¬ 
gan to put forth new, vigorous, healthy and handsome leaf-segments. 

224 — Insects Injurious to the Banana in Porto Rico. — See No. i 77 of this Review 
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The Mycoplasm Theory. 

Its Scientific Importance and Practical Signifiance. 

by 

Prof. Jakob Eriksson 

Stockholm. 


A. — The rusts of cereals. 
a) The Usual Opinion as to their Origin and Propagation. 

The terrible injury caused by rust to the oat crop in Sweden in 1889, 
entailing a loss estimated at 16 million crowns, caused the Swedish Govern¬ 
ment in 1890 to allocate a special sum (10 000 crowns) for a further and 
thorough investigation of this disease. The work was entrusted to the 
Botanical Institute of the Royal Agricultural College at Experimental 
faltet near Stockholm. The experiments were to be carried on for three 
years under the direction of the author. Observations were made even 
during the preliminary investigations that were not in accordance with the 
generally-received opinion, according to which the origin and spread of the 
fungus are due solely to the spores of fungi (uredospores, teleutospores and 
aecidiospores), occurring in the neighbourhood. Moreover, these obser¬ 
vations which were based on the facts mentioned later, proved without 
any doubt that these fungi existed under another evolutionary form. 

Let us first recall the studies made in the open in wheat-fields, on grass 
land and in forests. The most striking results were obtained in the ex¬ 
periment field, in small plots, usually 3111x3 m, in which were grown 
year after year, many (300-400) varieties of rye, wheat, barley, oats and 
certain forage Gramineae, the seeds coming from different parts ot Sweden 
and abroad. The growth of these plants was followed every year without 
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interruption and with the greatest attention from sowing to harvest* 
The first appearance of the pustules of the different forms of rust was es¬ 
pecially noted and also the manner and intensity of their development . 
Every week or fortnight and in some cases every day, similar observations 
were made. These studies gave important and unexpected results. The 
date of the appearance of the pustules belonging to the same species of rust 
varied considerably with the different cereals, and often even on the several 
lines or kinds of the same cereal, and upon sowings made at different times, 
although the seedlings might be growing side by side. The difference in 
the time of the outbreak of tlie same type ot rust, such as black rust (Uredo 
gvaminis), was especially striking in the autumn and spring-forms of the 
same cereal, c. g. wheat, although these varieties were only a few metres 
apart. 

At the same time that these observations were being made in the ex¬ 
periment field, very extensive infection experiments were carried out in 
the greenhouse. It was found that when growing in the experiment field 
rye attacked by black rust was unable to transmit this disease to either 
wheat or oats, even if cultivated side by side with them. Thus the forms 
of black rust affecting various cereals would not appear to be absolutely 
the same. In the morphological species of Puccinia graminis , several 
biological races or specialised forms (formae specialcs, f. sp.) are to be re¬ 
cognised ; amongst these are found (in Sweden) : i) f. sp. Secalis on rye and 
barley as well as on certain other gramineae ( Triticum repens , Elymus are - 
narius , etc.), 2) f. sp. 1 venae, on oats and some other gramineae {Dactylis 
glomerata , Alopecurus pratensis, etc.), and 3) f. sp. Tritici , on wheat and 
occasionally attacking very slightly rye, barley and oats. Mention cannot 
here be made of the specialised forms of certain species of the genera A ira f 
Agrotis, Poa, etc. 

It must, however, be admitted that the infection cultures made in the 
greenhouse did not explain all the unexpected results obtained in the expe¬ 
riment field. This is especially the case as regards the late appearance 
in summer and autumn of the primary pustules of various kinds of rust. 
The first pustules of black rust are seen — not counting outbreaks occur¬ 
ring in the immediate neighbourhood on the barberry — on autumn cereals 
in the middle of J uly, that is to say at least 9 to 10 weeks after the thawing 
of the plants which have over-wintered, and a week to a fortnight later, on 
spring cereals viz., 10 weeks after sowing. 

It was observed at* the same time that the primary rust pustules only 
made their appearance at the moment when the growth of the host-plant 
was nearly finished. 

The differences in the first appearance and the vital force of the same 
form of rust in different years, were also remarkable and not easy to 
explain. An attempt was made to account lor then by the dissimilar 
meteorological conditions existing during these years, but without success. 

The fact that in the case of certain forms of rust — for instance Uredo 
glumarum — the uredosporeproduction was enormous , whereas the germinat¬ 
ing and infecting capacity of these spores were as a rule very slight, capri- 
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cious, and without any apparent effect upon the spread of the disease, 
also remained an inexplicable phenomenon. 

All these observations taken together led the author to look for another 
source ot the appearance and propagation of the disease viz., a disease 
germ present in the plant itself. 

b) Latent and Plasmic Life of the Fanci. 

“ Die Getreideroste '* (Stockholm) was published in 1896 and con¬ 
tained all the chief results of the new experiments that had been obtained 
up to the summer of 1894. Thoughout the book, runs like a red thread, 
the idea of an internal disease-germ inherited from the mother-plant and in 
many cases causing the outbreak of the disease. This view r was stated 
publicly and definitely for the find time, at the Annual Meeting of the Agri¬ 
cultural Academy of Sweden, on January 28, 1897. and was repeated sub¬ 
sequently at the “ Academic des Sciences ” of Paris on March 1, and at 
the German Botanical Society at Berlin on the 24 th the same month. 

The author had sought in vain to prove by microscopic investigation 
the presence of those internal disease-germs. lie certainly discovered 
in the peripheral tissue of wheat seeds that had been shrivelled and de¬ 
formed by yellow rust, a well-developed mycelium and sometimes even 
clusters of winter spores, but all attempts to find a mycelium in the embryo 
itself while still enclosed within the seed, or 111 the seedling, continued fruit¬ 
less. It was only towards the time when the spots of rust began to appear, 
4-8 w'eeks after sow ing, t hat a mycelium of this character was to be discover¬ 
ed, and even then, it occurred only in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the spots 

The author then put forward the bold hypothesis that the fungus had 
hitherto led a latent plasmatic life within the protoplasm of the host, living 
with it in a state of symbiosis to which the author gave the name of My¬ 
coplasma. At a certain time and under the influence of external agents, 
these two intimately united plants separate, and an intercellular mycelium 
which produces visible pustules ot rust soon makes it appearance 

In the w'oik “ Snr Vonline et la propagation de la rouille des cereales 
par la sentence” (Ann. Sc. Nat., Paris, Ser. 8, Yol. 14-15, 1900-1901), 
a large number of experiments in support of the new theory 
are described. The author, how T ever, not being entire^ satisfied 
w r ith the results of the isolated cultures made from 1892 to 1898, 
of w r hich a detailed account is given in the book, and realising 
that insurmountable difficulties might lie in the way of the solution 
of the problem by means of pure cultures made in special boxes 
and protected from external germs of disease, decided to employ the modern 
eytological methods of fixing, mounting and staining certain parts of the 
organs attacked. At this time the author had the good fortune to have 
as his collaborator G. FiSCHEER, now professor of Botany at Hohenheim 
(Wiirtemberg) with whom the experiments were carried out in common 
during 1902 and 1903, and later by the author alone. The results of these 
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investigations are published in the series “ tJber das vegetative Leben der 
Getreiderostpilie (I-IV K. Vet . Ak. Handl. Stockholm , 1904-1905). 

From a minute examination of microtome sections of the leaves of 
autumn wheat, the pieces having been fixed and set in paraffin on Octo¬ 
ber 6, 14 and 22,1902, and April 22, May 29, June 5, 11 and 18, and July 4, 
1903, it was again clearly shown that there was no trace of mycelium which 
could explain the reappearance of the disease the following year. Descrip¬ 
tions and drawings were given of the different phases of the evolution of 
the intracellular mycoplasm as well as of the course of the fungus in the 
intercellular spaces. The different stages of the evolution of the intercel¬ 
lular mycelium up to the eruption of the pustules, were also described and 
figured. 

The author’s theory did not, however, meet with approval, avS can be 
readily understood, for the new doctrine was contrary to all the dogmas of 
the text-books, and to the opinions of every lecturer on the nature and pro¬ 
pagation of cryptogamic diseases generally. The new views were regard¬ 
ed as heretical from the beginning, and they were to be combated by 
every means, legitimate or illegitimate. The author has replied in a se¬ 
ries of publications to all the criticisms advanced up to 1911, and 
has now in the press a book answering the criticisms made in j'recent 
years* 


B. — The rust of the Malvaceae. 

Amongst the best-known species of rust there is one nearly resembling 
the rust of cereals, the Puccinia Malvacearum Mont, (rust of Malvaceae). Its 
resemblance to the disease of cereals led the author to study this fungus 
and he has carried on his investigations from the beginning of the century 
i. e. tor about 20 years. The results obtained during the first ten years 
are described in the book entitled “ Der Malvenrost ” ( K . Vet. Ak. Handl. 
Stockholm, 1911), and he is about to publish shortly the results of the last 
ten years’ experiments, in the work “ Das Leben des Malvenrostpilzes 
(Puccinia Malvacearum Mont.) in und auf der Nahrpflanze ( K. L. A. 
Handl., Bd. 62, No. 5). These investigations have proved that this fungus 
also has a mycoplasm stage. The origin of this plasms, that is to say, the 
entrance into the host-plant, has also been satisfactorily explained by 
these researches. 

Proof has been given of the existence of two forms of spores similar 
irom the morphological point of view, but differing biologically. One 
appeared a) on young plants of hollyhock that had just been raised viz, 
on plants in the autumn (September-October) of their first year, and 
b) on hollyhocks that had overwintered, viz., plants in the autumn (August 
to October) of their second year. These two forms oi spores only occur¬ 
red in hollyhocks belonging to a diseased line. The second form was called 
by the author autumn spores. The first appears some years in spring or 
summer, after a free interval of 3 to 6 weeks, in May and the last 
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week in July, on plants that have over-wintered. These are the summer 
spores (1). 

The autumn spores can germinate in two ways. If they find themselves 
immersed in water , for instance at the bottom of a drop of water, they ger¬ 
minate by putting forth long filaments which are at first slender and 
straight (Fig. 1 a x a 2 )> and later become curved at the tip (fig. 1 fe 2 ). The 
terminal, very short articulations break up and form conidia (fig. 1 & 2 ). 

If, on the contrary, the spores are situated on the surface of a drop 
of water , or in air saturated with water vapour they germinate by emitting 
short, broad pro my celia curved at first (fig. 2 a) and bearing sporidia 
(fig. 2 b). 

The summer spores on the other hand, always germinate — in water 
or in damp air — in the same manner, by putting forth long filaments and 
conidia. 

After inoculation, the sporidia send through the wall of the epidermis 
a vesicular filament giving rise to a mycelium in the tissues in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the leaf, and after 10 days new spots of rust; the conidia dis¬ 
charge their contents in the form of a mass of plasm into cells of the 
epidermis in order as it would appear, to take entire possession of the leaf 
and there lead a mycoplasmatic life. After such an inoculation, no trace 
of rust pustules is visible for weeks. 

In addition to diseased lines of hollyhock, there are also healthy lines 
that remain immune throughout the whole time of their growth. A 
healthy line can become infected if it comes up in spring or summer next 
to an infected one. A diseased line can however regain its health, if the 
vital energy of the fungus becomes exhausted. 

C. — Potato miei>ew. 

l,it . J Eriksson, /><*( eloppemeut primutn du Vr&frmMf’hvtuphthora infestans) cours 
de la dc la pomnutL'terre Rev. gener de Hot. VoK coaiid^>. l’aris i<n/-roi£. 

Since Phytophthora infestans Mont, invaded Europe, in 1845, there 
has been an annoying hiatus in our information respecting the life cycle 
of this fungus. The overwintering of the parasite and its reappearance 
in the potato-fields the following year are facts that have not been ex¬ 
plained. About 1875, a great discussion arose on these subjects among 
scientists. Some investigators believed they had found in certain diseased 
portions of the plant oospores (resting-spores) of which rhe function was 
to insure the continued life of the fungus. Others on the contrary denied 
this explanation and maintained that the oospores which had been found 
did not belong to this fungus but were those of another jferonosporacea 
belonging to the genus Pythium , their presence in the microscopic prepara¬ 
tions being accidental. The German Professor, Aj^TON I)E Bary, the 


(1) Twice (1914 and unh), the author observed that the production of autumn spores 
continued to the spring and throughout the summer of the following year. 
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most eminent mycologist of the day, was requested by the British Royal 
Agricultural Society to investigate the matter. In a work published in 
1876, De Bary pronounced in favour of the second opinion and his view 
was accepted almost universally. 

It was clear that no light was thrown by this verdict on the re-ap- 
pearanee of the disease, but that on the contrary the solution of the 
problem was deferred until a distant future. 

At the beginning of this century the study of the development of the 
disease entered on a new phase. In North America, and also in Kngland, 
from 1904-1915, new and extensive researches were set on loot for the pur¬ 
pose of filling up the gaps that still existed in our knowledge of the disease, 
with a view to finding a better point of departure for its control. The 
chief method adopted in these experiments was the growing ot pure cultures 
of the fungus from one year to the next on artificial media. In spite of 
every effort however the question of the over-wintering of the fungus still 
remained inexplicable. 

In 1915, the author himself made this disease the object of the most 
careful researches. For the subject of his investigations he chose the 
spots of the primary disease (fig. 3), appearing in Sweden on the leaves 
of potatoes in the open field from the middle of July to the beginning of 
September, three or four mouths after the tubers had been planted In 
1905 and 1911, very small pieces of the rust spots and of the green tissue 
surrounding them as well of still healthy leaves, weie fixed, embedded, 
cut and stained according to the ordinary cvtological methods The mi¬ 
croscopic analysis of these preparations afforded very instructive results. 

The first important discovery was of well-developed oospores (fig. 4 b) 
in the withered or half-withered parts of the spots These oospores were 
globular, 20 to 38 p in diametei, and surrounded by a thick smooth 
membrane. They occurred either singly, or in groups ot 2 01 3 in the le- 
mains of the spongy parenchyma of the leaf Their fomation is preceded by 
the fusion of a male organ (anthendium), and a female e organ (oergonium) 
(fig. 4 a). In sections containing these spores their germination could 
also be observed. These oospore*- germinate successively. They must 
not be regarded as resting spores, for they are on the contraiy true 
summer-spores. 

In germinating, the spore, which is either undivided or differentiated 
into several portions, puts forth through the neighbouring stoma, one or 
more slender processes (fig. 4 c), which will form the aerial mycelium and 
have the method of branching characteristic of Phytophthora . 

In order to learn the true manner in which the fungus overwinters, 
it was necessary to discover the origin of the primary mycelial filaments, 
and for this purpose to examine all the zones of the leaf spot. This inves¬ 
tigation gave positive results. In certain cells of the peripheral zone of the 
spot, a characteristic structure of the protoplasmic mass differing from 
the normal structure of the plasm was found. By the helpot a high power 
of magnification, this plasm was seen to contain numerous minute black 
dots dispersed amongst the chlorophyll granules. In other cells of the 
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various zones of the spot, and in the dark-green region surrounding it, 
all the successive metamorphoses of the plasmic body could be followed, 
from the disintegration of the chlorophyll granules and the appearance of 
the nucleoli, to the passage of the plasm through the cell membrane into 
the intercellular spaces of the tissue, there to form the primary mycelial 
filaments. Some of the branches of this mycelium form antheridia and 
others oogonia. 

In the author's opinion, there is no doubt that two different organisms 
are present in this plasmatic mass (one forming part of the plasm of the 
host and the other that of the fungus), in a condition of intimate and 
latent symbiosis — the mycoplasm of the author. 

By means of the researches just mentioned, the life-cycles of this 
fungus has been followed to its close. 

It only remains to be discovered how the plasm enters into the mother- 
plant and lives there and whether a development more or less similar 
to that just described, but independent of it, takes place in the seed tu¬ 
bers during spring and summer. This is not improbable, seeing that the 
tuber is the organ by which the vitality, not only of the potato-plant, 
but also of the fungus parasitic upon it, is carried on from one year to the 
next. 


1 ). — Spinach mtldew. 

t,it J Eriksson*, Ziir hnUsickt litn%$*csUiichtc les Spinat^chtmmcU (Pcronospom Spina- 
ciae [OfTk’ ] Laub) Ark f Bot Vol is, Nr 5 Stockholm, 1 <) 1S — - Compare also: 
Rrv gem*r <le Bot. Vol 32. ParK, 1020 

The disease of the spinach (Spinacia olcracea) caused by Peronosfiora 
Spinaciae (Grew) Laub, has been known for over one hundred years. The 
spots ot this malady appear some weeks after sowing and attain a fair 
size ; they are irregularly distributed on the adult leaves. Their colour 
varies from white to yellow, and their lower surface is covered with a kind 
of bluish-grey felt. The spots spread rapidly, covering all the lower sur¬ 
face and killing the leaf. 

The overwintering of this fungus is a much-discussed question, and 
many efforts at solution have been made without any satisfactory result. 
The authors' own observations, made during the course of many years 
upon the mode of appearance of the disease in different years, caused him 
to suspect that perhaps in this case also some plasmic symbiosis exist¬ 
ed between the fungus and its host-plant. 

During the summer of 1911, the author had the opportunity of making 
researches in this connection. At that time spinach was being grown at 
Experimentalfaltet, Stockholm, on two small beds in the garden which 
were only 30 metres apart. Between these beds there were no trees 
or shrubs. 

The first spots of mildew appeared on the plants of one of the beds on 
June 18, but the plants in the second were then apparently quite free from 
the disease. The author at once suspected that the plants belonged to two 
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different lines, the one diseased and the other healthy. On the same day 
pieces of leaves taken from the leaves of both beds, were fixed and 
embedded in paraffin. 

The author's suspicions as to the health of the two kinds of spinach 
were found to be correct. After some weeks, all the plants of one bed 
were nearly dead, whereas the plants in the other remained free from dis¬ 
ease until the seed ripened. Ripe seeds were collected from the healthy 
bed and sown the following spring in several different places. All the 
plants remained immune throughout the growth period. This admits 
of an easy explanation. The fact that the seeds of the two 19x1 crops had 
been bought from different seed-merchants in Stockholm, would make 
it probable that they had different origins. 

The microscopic investigation ot preparations made from the two 
crops was very instructive. 

In the first place it should be observed that there was not the slightest 
trace of mycelium to be discovered, either in the plants of the healthy line 
or in the apparently immune leaves taken from the diseased plants. 

On examining the cell contents of the two lines however an 
essential difference was seen. The cells of the healthy line presented a 
normal appearance (fig. 5 a. b.), their protoplasm being relatively clear 
and transparent. In the cells of the diseased line , on the contrary , the 
protoplasm was less clear and less transparent (fig. 5 c). 

By means of different staining methods and the use of the highest- 
power lenses, it was possible to distinguish in the cell content a fluid 
colloidal substance in which were embedded small bodies in the form of 
granules or little rods (fig. 5 d) } resembling the Plastosomes, Mite chon driae, 
Microsomes, etc., of the zoologists. The chlorophyll granules of the 
diseased line differed also in their structure from those of the healthy 
plants, being less compact. 

In the author's opinion, there is no doubt that the fluid colloidal sub¬ 
stance with the granular and filamentous bodies it contains, is the morpho¬ 
logical system of the stage of the disease to which he has given the name 
of my coplasm. He was able to demonstrate the elemental structure of 
this stage of development for the first time by means of microphoto- 

graphy < ' 25 °°^ . 

The first sign of the disturbance of equilibrium between the sub¬ 
stance of the fungus and that of the host-cell, is the more or less complete 
disintegration of the chlorophyll corpuscles, which is succeeded by the 
nucleoli »tage. From this time the fungus may be regarded as the victor 
in the duel between it and the cell. Symbiosis has now given place to an¬ 
tibiosis. This might also be termed the my coblastema phase (fig. 6 a), 
that is to say, the independent plasmic stage of the fungus. The latter, 
which has hitherto led an intracellular existence, is now ready to escape 
from its captivity and enter upon its own life as a parasitic filamentous 
fungus invading the intercellular spaces. 
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Occasionally, quite young fungus-processes are also to be seen in the 
preparations. Two such formations, one belonging to either cell are vis¬ 
ible in fig. 6 b. These processes take the shape of short wide plasmic 
tubes . Since the processes of several cells fuse on meeting, it may be con¬ 
cluded that these tubes are not surrounded by a definite membrane but 
by a thin film of plasm. In figure 6 c , the processes of two neighbouring 
cells are seen fusing in this way, growth continuing afterwards in the same 
manner as in the case of a single tube. 

Once it has penetrated into the intercellular space, the fungus tube 
gradually develops to its full extent, and assumes the appearance of a thick 
mycelial filament. As in Phytophthora infestans , antheridia and oogonia 
are formed. A fusion of the contents of the male and female elements 
takes place resulting in the formation of oospores. The latter germinate 
directly, the aerial mycelium passes through the opening of the stoma. 
This marks the close of the vegetative period of the fungus. 

E . — Is THE MYCOPLASMIC CONDITION 
A FAIRLY COMMON FORM OF EXISTENCE AMONG PARASITIC FUNGI? 

In the preceding observations, the author has given as concise an ac¬ 
count as possible of his careful studies of the following diseases ; Cereal 
rust ( Puccini a grarninis , etc.). Hollyhock rust ( Puccinia M alvacearum ), 
Potato mildew (Phytophthora infestans), and Spinach mildew (Pcronospora 
Spinaciae). These studies have led him to suppose that there exist in these 
fungi a method of growth of a plasmic nature within the host-plant, 
i. e. a symbiosis between the plasm of the parasite, and that of the host- 
plant ; to this symbiosis the gave the name of Mycoplasm. 

It is natural to ask w r hether tlii^ niycoplasmic mode of existence is 
peculiar to the diseases mentioned above, or if it is of fairly common 
occurrence in the plant world. A decisive answer to this question would 
necessitate new and profound studies of many diseases which are not 
yet sufficiently well-known. 

Basing his belief on the observations he has himself made for many 
years, the author is disposed to suspect the existence of a more or less 
protracted niycoplasmic condition of existence in the following fungi: 
Puccinia Chrysanthemi , P. Ribis , P. suaveolens. P . Tragopogonis, Uromy- 
ces Betae f U . Alchemillae , Cronartium ribicola , Phragmidium Potentillae, 
Phr . subcorticium, Coleosporium Campanulae , C. Compositarum , Chryso - 
myxa Abietis, Melampsora salicina, Pcronospora Ficariae , Sphaerotheca 
mors-uvae, Sph. pannosa, Microsphacra Euonymi, Rhizoctonia violacea , 
Plasmodiophora Brassicae , Colletotrichum lAndemuthianum and also in 
Tobacco Mosaic, etc. 

JF. — The mycoplasm theory and its practical bearing. 

If the parasite is so intimately associatd with the host-plant, as the 
Mycoplasm theory would seen to indicate, might it not be possible to use 
the latter as the basis for the effective control of these diseases ? Could 
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not the vital energy of the fungus element of the tnycoplasm be destroyed, 
or at least diminished, without affecting that of the host-plant ? This 
is one of the questions which any investigator must put to himself, if 
he desires to combat the plant diseases which are such a constant source 
of havoc. 

The author hastens to add that in view of our present knowledge on 
the subject there is every hope that such results are attainable. In support 
of this theory he brings forward certain observations made on Hollyhock 
rust (Puccinia Malvacearum), the results of cultural experiments made 
in 1912 and 1913, in which an attempt was made to hinder, by the add¬ 
ition of a fungicide to the water when watering, the growth of the fungus 
element of the mycoplasm that was dormant within the hollyhock 

The experiments were carried out in zinc cylinders, of which 10 were 
used in 1912 and 8 in 1913. These cylinders were 3 m. deep and 0.62 m. 
in diameter ; they were buried in the soil of the experiment garden. 

A. — 1912 Experiments — On 3 May, 40 plants of hollyhock were 
dug up, and planted 4 in each cylinder. The plants belonged to a much 
infested line (rose de C ha tel) The seeds had been sown in the summer of 
1911 The young plants remained healthy until about August 15, but 
from the middle of September were badly attacked by rust They were 
left in the open throughout the winter being merely covered with a layer 
of leaves and branches. 

During the first 20 days the plants were given puie water as required 
On May 23 the watering of the cylinders with a mixture of x % solution of 
copper sulphate began. The proportion of toxic salt was successively 
increased and in the case of certain cylinders reaches 10 parts per 
hundred. 

On June 26, t. e after lb days, the fiist rust pustules made their ap¬ 
pearance, although tew in number, in eight cylinders From this date all 
the leaves oi the 40 plants weie carelully examined and the extent of the 
disease in each case expressed as follows o =- absence of pustules, 1 = 
10 pustules at most, 2 = up to 25 jmstules, 3 up to 100 pustules and 
4 = over 100 pustules At the same time, all the leaves were marked 
with spots of oil pamt, so as to be recognised in subsequent examinations. 

On comparing the plants in the cylinders during the cour-e of the sum¬ 
mer and autumn, a distinct difference was noted between those watered 
with water and tungicide solution respectively. On the first the amount 

of rust rose slowly at the beginning ^ , then rapidly increased 

by 

15 22 

^ ^ , reaching the thiid or fourth degree of the disease on a large 

number of leaves In the Cylinders treated with the toxic solution on 
the contrary, the degree of rust intensity decreased, first rapidly and later 
more slowly No new pustules appeared^ and the old dead sori became 
surrounded with black circles (fig. 7 b) showing that the mycelial tissue 
round them was dead 
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B. — Experiment of 1913. — O11 2 May, 32 plants of the same line of 
hollyhock were replanted in 8 cylinders, 4 plants being pat into each cyl¬ 
inder. The hollyhocks remained immune until May 24, on which day 
a very small number of sori were discovered on the leaves of three plants. 
Watering with a fungicide solution began on June 4. Two cylinders were 
watered.with pure water, two with 1 per cent toxic solution, two with a 
I per cent toxic solution at first and subsequently with a 2 per cent, 4 per 
cent, and finally 5 per cent solution. 

The results of the experiments arc given in the following table : 


Immunisation Experiments carried out in 1913 at E xperi mental falt et 

(Stockholm). 


Series I: Pure water, 2 cylinders, 8 plant* 


Series II: Sulphate of copper (1 %) 
2 cylinders, 8 plants 


& Number of leaves attacked Number of leaves attacked 
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43 
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9 

— 

— 
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Series III : Sulphate of copper (1-3 ° lt ) 
2 cylinders, 8 plants 


Series IV : Sulphate of coppei (1-5 %) 
2 cylinders, 8 plants 


Number of leaves attacked Number of leaves attacked 



0 
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4 
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Four days later, on July 29, a very considerable change was noticed. 
The plants m all the cylinders were seen to be attacked by rust in the high¬ 
est degree and remained in that condition until the end of the experiment. 

In his long memoir the author proposes to give a detailed account of 
the results obtained during his last ten years' researches on the rust of the 
Malvaceae, so he is here only concerned with this remarkable difference 
in the appearance of the fungus. 

The results described above clearly prove that it is possible , by the 
introduction of a fungicide solution, into the host-plant , to destroy or at all 
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events to lessen the vitality of a fungus for a certain period of its life without 
in any way injuring the host-plant itself . 

A toxic solution can greatly reduce, at least for a certain time, the 
destructive energy of the parasitic fungus. This fact provides us with 
new and efficetive weapons for combating plant diseases. It is true 
that so far the good effect of the substance used showed itself only du¬ 
ring a certain period in the life of the fungus (June-July), and that this 
period was followed by another during which this favourable action 
was absent, so that the final result was not as satisfactory as might have 
been desired. All the same, however, the discovery must be regarded as 
a great step forward , and it must especially be noted, that the period in 
the life of the fungus when the efficacy of the fungicide was manifested, 
was the transmissible mycoplasmic stage of the parasite. The author 
sees in these results the prospect of successfully adopting a new kind 
of method in combatifig the diseases 01 cultivated plants. It is, however, 
certain that the theory of immunisation is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to be turned to practical account. 

There still remains much to be done before such a treatment can be 
applied. In the case of a possible internal treatment, it would be neces¬ 
sary to experiment with different fungicides against various kinds of di¬ 
sease, and perhaps also to try therapeutic methods with serum, as adopted 
by doctors in the case of the diseases of man and the lower animals. In 
addition, it would be necessary, in given cases, to try external treat¬ 
ments with fungicide powders or solutions. 

Naturally in such experiments there could be no question of watering 
entire fields, but only of treating a small number of plants 01 a certain 
kind raised in experiment gardens or green-houses, with the object of thus 
obtaining healthy seed. 

For the carrying out of such experiments which are of paramount 
importance in order to increase the world's crops, the already-existing 
organisations — the Botanic Gardens of Universities and Agricultural 
Experiment Stations — are not sufficient, if it is desired to obtain, within 
reasonable time, results that can be turned to practical account. Certainly 
It will be necessary to found one or more special International Institutes of phyto* 
pathological research liberally provided with all the necessaiy equipment 
(laboratories, experiment fields etc.), where the most competent in¬ 
vestigators of the various countries can carry on their researches. Such 
an Institute of Phytopathological Research could first be installed in Pa¬ 
ris and annexed to the already existing Station of Plant Pathology. 



i mutating, short,-* with the aul uf -hm t awl long /*romvulr 
eim* ^pvirulia (l>) 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

225 - The New Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Scientific Work of the 
Department of Agriculture of the United States. — Wallace, k l u\ s Secretary 
of Agriculture), in Report of the Secretary oi Agriculture, pp 16-27 Washington, 
1021. 

The Secretary of Agriculture of the United States being convinced of 
the necessity for devoting as much attention to the economic^ of Agricul¬ 
ture as to the encouragement of production, if agricultural crises are to be 
avoided, decided after consulting expert opinion, to unite into a single 
Bureau (that of Agricultural Economics) the already-existing Bureaux 
of Crop Estimates, and of Maikets and Farm Management and Economics 
and to concentrate in one bureau all the activities of the Department which 
are devoted to the economic aspect of Agriculture. The purpose of this 
new bureau is to enquire into every economic condition and tendency 
which affects either production or price, for the one depends upon the 
other. 

The first questions to be studied will be farm management, types of 
fanning, cost factors and market grades and practices, so far as they bear 
on the management of the farm, the cost of production and distribution 
being also considered at each stage Investigations will also be made in 
land economics with a view to encouraging the most economical methods 
of working; land resources and the best means of utilising them; lard settle¬ 
ment and colonisation ; the marketing of farm products with a view to 
an improved organisation of distribution ; market conditions; standard¬ 
isation and grading of products; collection of statistics of production 
and distribution ; crop and live-stock production in the United States and 
other eountries;prices of farm manufactured products; historical and geo¬ 
graphical studies in production and distribution with a view to interpret¬ 
ing the trend of agricultural prices and production ; the development or 
decline of markets and the general geography of the world’s agriculture; 
methods of finance; insurance of buildings, live-stock, and stocks in storage ; 
taxation and its relation to production and distribution; the financing of 

[Abstract No. 835] 
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rural public utilities and other group enterprises ; agricultural conditions 
in countries which compete with the United States ; the characteristics 
and changes in rural home life and its relation to agriculture ; the trend of 
agriculture and population ; in short, everything that may assist the 
farmer along the path of scientific production. Such studies and investi¬ 
gation will be just as helpful to consumers as producers, for the ultimate 
purpose is to obtain an abundant supply of the products of the soil at 
prices which will support agriculture and be just to the consumer. 

Much of this work is already in progress in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture of the United States in accordance with the provisions of the 
prganic law by which it was created in i 860 . This department was 
charged with the duty of acquiring and diffusing “information on 
subjects connected with agriculture in the most general and com¬ 
prehensive sense of that word. ” 

The production of food has long been considered as an obligation, but 
it is no less an obligation to bring it to the consumer with the least possible 
waste and expense. Marketing is as truly a part of production as crop¬ 
growing, for crops are of no value unless the}' can reach those who require 
them. The collection, storage and distribution of farm products require 
the same economic and technical knowledge as that needed by farmers. 
The acquisition and dissemination of knowledge of what to produce and 
how best to put it on the market so as to guarantee abundance of food at 
all times and at moderate prices cannot be gained from a study of mar¬ 
keting alone, but involve research in agronomic, biological, physical, statis¬ 
tical and economic science by men trained in their respective lines 
and having a working knowledge of agricultural processes and conditions. 
In fact the knowledge of what to produce involves study of the varieties, 
qualities and quantities demanded by the market. In the case of fruit 
for instance, it involves the selection or the breeding of suitable varieties 
by the horticulturist, a study of life processes by the plant physiologist, 
and the study of liability to attack by bacteria and fungi on the part of 
the plant pathologist. Practically all agricultural products are more or 
less perishable, and it is only by the co-operation of horticulturists, 
plant physiologists, phytopathologists, chemists, refrigeration experts 
and statisticians that it has been possible to give to American agriculture 
that distinctive character which makes it feasible to produce perishable 
commodities on one side of the continent and market them without 
serious deterioration on the other. 

The accompanying chart showing the development of the Navel 
orange industry serves as a very good illustration. 

In the marketing of grain, investigations are necessary on the milling 
and baking qualities of wheat and other grains, and for the purpose of 
determining the test weight per bushel, gluten content, colour, texture, 
general appearance, different forms of damage and adulteration to which 
grain is liable in handling. All this is necessary, not merely in order that the 
grain may be properly graded, but also that the most suitable kinds of 
grain may be bred, introduced and grown. This work has the profoundest 
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effect on farm operations. The cereal breeders in the Department, espe¬ 
cially those engaged in the breeding of wheat, work with those engaged in 
the studies of grain markets and standards. The closest collaboration is 
also necessary between the specialists of the Department, who are familiar 
with varietal adaptation and the rapid changes taking place in the varie¬ 
ties grown by farmers, and those persons who have to do with the market, 
and particularly those concerned in formulating and administering grain 
standards. The rapid increase in the growth of red durum wheat made 
it necessary to introduce new standards for this class of wheat. Diseases 
play an important part in determining the market grade and value of cereals. 
The presence of smut for instance materially reduces the price of wheat 
and is always taken into account in grading. The shrivelling of wheat 
caused by rust and the presence of mouldy and rotten ears and spoiled 
kernels in maize due to rots and othet fungoid diseases greatly affects 
their market value. Therefore the work of research specialists either in 
developing methods of controlling the disease, or in producing resistant 
varieties, is of importance not only to farmers, but to the grain trade and to 
consumers. It is necessary that the biological research workers should be 
in close touch with those who aie studying grain-marketing and grain 
standards, so that the lattei may be advised oi outbreaks of new diseases 
or of the occurrence of already-known maladies. Crop rotation and farm 
management affect the purity of the products, and are therefore important 
factors in determining the grade of gram sold by the farmers. Practically 
every phase of research has its bearing upon marketing ami benefits both 
producer and consumer. 

Naturally, the basic work ot the Depaitment is in the field of research 
and it is upon the results ot this work that its other activities ,ue built. 
Of the 2500 different lines of investigation carried on in 1920, some of the 
most important may be mentioned . a new process for manufacturing phos¬ 
phoric acid (without the immense waste in mining phosphates) and thus re¬ 
ducing the cost of fertilisers ; a method for separating the colloidal particles 
of the soil which is expected to thiow light on such problems as cultivation 
of soils, the amount of water required by ceitain soils, iheir capacity for 
retaining plant foods and their reaction to lime ; file development of better 
methods for fixing atmospheiic nitrogen foi use as a fertiliser ; a soil survev^ 
that has completed the mapping of soils over an area of 1 0O3 588 square 
miles, including 31 915 squaie miles in Alaska and 300 square miles 
in Porto Rico, the work covering about 950 districts and 50 survey 
aieas ; investigation of the rots of maize root, stalk and ear to determine 
the causes and methods of preventing lliese obscure and wide-spread dis¬ 
eases ; investigations of the effect of light and especially of the length of 
the day on plant development, furnishing explanations of phenomena in 
plant growth not previously understood but essential to accurate experi¬ 
mentation in the breeding of plants for economic purposes ; methods of 
accurate measurente of the productivity and other important characteris¬ 
tics of perennial plants, such as fruit trees, through bud selection which 
make it possible to replace undesirable trees by better types of the same va- 

[**»] 
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riety ; experiments for the purpose of improving the milking quality of 
cattle ; completion of the establishment of a breed of general utility fowls 
laying white eggs ; breeding experiments leading to the fixing of a type of 
American utility horse ; studies to ascertain the cost of producing various 
tarm crops, and the cost of marketing ; studies to throw light on the 
whole marketing problem as a basis for the more efficient organisation o 
the various marketing processes, whether the work is carried out by indi¬ 
viduals or by groups of fanners ; research to determine the composition of 
agricultural products in order to develop more uses for waste and surplus 
crops ; basic researches on the composition of foods and drugs in order to 
establish standards to prevent adulteration and to improve methods of 
manufacture ; research to develop methods of chemical analysis for the 
use of chemists in Agricultural Colleges, Experiment Stations and those 
connected with Federal, State, and Municipal food and dmg departments ; 
the development of measures for the control of crop pests that have recently 
gained a foothold in the country; researches to determine the characteris¬ 
tics of materials intended for highway construction; researches to deter¬ 
mine improved methods ot highway design to meet modern traffic condi¬ 
tions ; studies ot hydraulic problems, including the factors influencing the 
passage oi water in drainage canals. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of this research work, but the 
money spent on it is capital invested by the Nation in building up a per¬ 
manent agriculture. Its dividends come from increase in yields, decrease 
in cost of production and marketing and better utilisation of crops, all 
having for their purpose the maintenance and increase of our food supply. 

G. A. B. 

- The Present Position of Research in Agriculture in Great Britain and Sug¬ 
gestions as to the best Methods of Application to Practical Farming. — 1. 

Sir A. IX (Chief Scientific Adviser and Director General of Intelligence De¬ 
partment, Ministry of Agriculture), The Present Position of Research in Agriculture, in 
Journal of the Rvv il Society of Arts, Vol DX 1 X No. 3^67, pp. 300-312 Dondon, April 
i<)ji — II. Vohlcker, J A, How Best to Utilise the Results of Agricultural 
Research in Practical Farming, In Journal ol the Farmer's Club, Pt. 6, pp. loo-uo. 
lyondon, Nov. iq^j. 

I. — The organisation of research as applied to agriculture in Great 
Britain may be dated from 1909 when the Development Commission was 
established (1) and a scheme was formulated, dividing the field of research 
up by subjects and charging various Institutes with the fundamental re¬ 
search work for one particular branch, as a rule in conjunction with a 
University. Tliis method was adopted in order to ensure concentration 
of effort, and to avoid overlapping and duplication and to give each Insti¬ 
tute an opportunity to woik out a continuous scheme of research and 
deal with the subject as a whole. Now that research is removed from im¬ 
mediate State control (apart from expenditure), the advantage of the as¬ 
sociation of the Research Institutes with the Universities has become evi¬ 
dent, ensuring as it does informal co-operation with other workers in the 

(1) See R . May 1913, No. 452. {Ed.) 
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field of pure science. Moreover the University which is teaching agri¬ 
culture, comes into closer contact with the farmers in its district and much 
more so than a Government Department. 

The Institutes that have already been established under the Scheme 
may be set out as follows : — 

1) Soil and Nutrition of Plants, at Rothamsted Experiment Station, Harpendcn (i). 

2) Plant Pathology, at Rothamsted 

3) Animal Nutrition, at Cambridge and Abeideen Universities 

4) Plant Breeding, at Cambridge and Aberystwyth (2). 

5) Fruit Growing, at Long Ashton (Bristol) and Kast Mailing (Kent) 

6) Dairying, at Reading. 

7) Plant Physiology, at the Imperial College of Science, London 

8) Agricultural Economies, at Oxford. 

The Plant Pathology Institute at Rothamsted represents a combina¬ 
tion of previous Institutes dealing separately with entomology, mycology 
and helminthology. The Staff is kept in daily contact with the workers 
upon soil and plant problems 

The two Institutes for Animal Nutrition are attacking different 
aspects of the same general problem. At Cambridge the Balfour Profes¬ 
sor of Genetics receives a grant to carry out investigations into the laws 
of inheritance in animals jvhich may prove of service in developing the 
science of breeding. The opinion is expressed that a wider scheme should 
be put forward dealing with Animal Husbandry as a whole including pro¬ 
blems of a physiological character, etc 

The Plant Breeding Institute at Cambridge deals chiefs with cereals 
and other farm crops, and the Aberystwith Station (2) with grasses, 
clovers, oats and fodder crops appropriate to the wetter climate of the 
west. In order to relieve the Institutes thus engaged in the work of com¬ 
mercial distribution, the National Institute of Agricultural Botany has been 
set up at Cambridge to receive new varieties of farm crops from the Plant 
Breeding Institutes and to grow and test on a large scale before putting 
on the market in commercial forms. 

The two Institutes dealing with fruit problems work in very close 
harmony and represent different conditions of soil and climate as regards 
fruit growing in the eastern and western counties respectively. A small 
Experiment Station at Waltham Cross (under the general supervision of 
Rothamsted) deals with the problems of the fruit and vegetable grower 
who works under glass. 

The workers on Plant Physiology at the Imperial College of Science are 
associated with the bruit Growing Stations for the purposes of obtaining 
material and for the conduct of the field experiments required. 

Two subjects have up to the present not received sufficient attention. 


(1) S»e « Book of Rothamsted Experiments » by Sir A D Hall (Second Edit. Revised 
by fr .I- Russell), Murray, Albcmaile St, London, 1919 

(2) See R Ang 1921, No. 808 (E. </). 
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Firstly, diseases of animals :— It is considered desirable to set up an 
Institute for research into tbe comparative pathology of human beings 
and animals, with a view to obtaining results economically important 
both for the livestock industry and public health. Up till now the only work 
undertaken has been at the Research Laboratory at Addlestone, where 
certain questions specifically bearing upon the administrative work of the 
Ministry of Agriculture are investigated. A grant has also been made 
to the Royal Veterinary College for research work and recently to the 
London School of Tropical Medecine for investigations into the internal 
parasites of domestic animals. 

Secondly research connected with agricultural machinery is of high 
importance. The future development of large scale agriculture depends 
greatly upon the application of machinery to farm work, and existing 
machinery probably requires certain radical modifications in view of the 
greater pace at which implements can now move because of the general 
introduction of mechanical power upon the land. Certain proposals in 
this direction are under consideration. The co-operation of the chief 
implement manufacturing firms must necessarily be assured. 

Advisory Officers . — An essential feature of the Research scheme has 
been the further provision of a number of advisory officers attached to the 
various agricultural colleges, and relieved of their main teaching functions 
in order thatfthey may give advice to farmers and horticulturists in their 
area, and conduct local investigations for their benefit. Eventually it 
is hoped to jirovide each college with 3 officers, as a rule a mycologist, 
an entomologist and a chemist, with modifications according to the special 
needs of the locality. Regular conferences are held between these officers, 
more especially the pathologists, directors of the related Institutes and the 
technical officers of the Ministry's Staff. In this way a systematic service 
is obtained to deal with plant pathology all over the country, which gives 
a general idea of prevailing conditions and furthers the possibility of a 
combined attack upon any disease of widespread distribution. At the same 
time these officers serve as intermediaries between the Research Institutes 
and the farming public, on the one hand disseminating the results of prac¬ 
tical importance, and on the other, advising the Institutes on problems that 
have been revealed locally, which may prove to be beyond the resources 
of the individual adviser. 

Most important practical resiti/ts which have accrued from 
the work of the various Institutes. — I. Soils and manures. — 1) Rich 
cake-fed dung must be got early on to the land, if great losses of nitrogen 
are to be avoided. 

2) T,he most essential feature in the treatment of tbe ordinary 
dung heap lies in protection from washing by rain. 

3) If crude sewage (1) be passed through a filter bed made up of 
straw, the straw will pick the soluble nitrogen compounds out of the 

(1) The Sewage Sludge as Manure. See /C.Aug. 19x5, No. 793; R- Sept. 1920, 
No. 843. {Ed.) 
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sewage in order to start the humification process. Some 60 % of the ni¬ 
trogen is removed from the effluent which becomes comparatively harmless, 
and the straw itself is converted into manure. 

These conclusions were drawn after a series of valuable investigations 
carried out on the bacterial processes which bring about the making of 
farmyard manure, based on the discovery of a widely distributed cellulose 
fermenting organism, a Spirochaete, (i) by Hutchinson. 

Further trials are in progress to enable market gardeners, etc. to ob¬ 
tain effective farmyard manure without depending on animals, a necessary 
step due to the present diminution of town stable manure. 

II. — Plant breeding. — Of special interest is the fact that wheats 
have been produced which under East Anglian condition have added io % 
to the farm yield (Biffen’s experiments at Cambridge). Some of these 
wheats combine the “ strength " of Canadian wheats with the English 
cropping powers. 

Experiments are in progress to solve the problem of lodging in cereals. 

III. — Animal nutrition. — A set of real growth curves is being 
obtained showing for each stage of the animal's development the relation 
between the food consumed, the live and dead weight, the useful meat 
and fat and the offal. (Investigations at Cambridge). 

Investigations (at Aberdeen) into the vitamine factor in the nutri¬ 
tion of farm stock are leading to valuable results. 

IV. — Frtiit growing. — The confusion which has arisen from a mix¬ 
ture of stocks upon which fruit trees are grafted, leading to lack of uni¬ 
formity of habit, etc. is being gradually righted, and it is now possible to 
work with true stocks for apple trees. 

Research is also in progress on fruit preservation. 

V. — Plant diseases. — Immunity rather than curative methods is 
the chief aim ; the success so far obtained is evident in the case of the 
wart disease of potatoes ( Synchytrium solani) y immune varieties which 
will grow untouched in the most heavily infected soils having been 
dis covered. (2) 

VI. — Economic investigations. — The Research Institute at Oxford 
has started to work out methods for ascertaining the cost of agricultural 
production. 

Special emphasis is laid on the fact that the State is getting value for 
its expenditure and that the majority of really fruitful ideas and concep¬ 
tions that have recently become current in agricultural science have sprung 
from English laboratories. Attention is drawn to the fact that Rotham- 
sted is at present undoubtedly the most completely and efficiently equipp- 
ed agricultural laboratory in the world, and while the other Institu¬ 
tes up till now are on the material side inferior to Rothamsted, they all 
display an activity of mind and a fertility of invention and method that 
can be matched in 110 other country. 


(1) See R. July J919, No. 820, and No. 236 of this Review {Ed.). 

(; ) See R. Feb. 1914, No. 182, R May 1918, No. 519; E. April 1920, No. 420 (Ed.) 
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Expenditure. — The total funds set aside in the current estimates 
for research service amounts to £105 000 as compared with £38 250 for 
1913-14. It is interesting to observe the expenditure in the form of grants 
to Colleges and Institutions during the academic year ending September 
20, 1920 : 


a) Scientific Research and Experiment: £ 

1) Capital expenditure (Statement A) . 28 588 

2) Maintenance Expenditure (Statement li) . 52 470 

b) Extension of Advisory and J„ocal Investigation Work (Statement C) 13 7<)H 

c) Special investigations and researches not included above * (State¬ 

ment D) . . 2 028 

Experiments with Agricultural Machinery **. 4 000 

Miscellaneous Enquiries,experiments, etc. - . . x 500 

Research scholarships ** . . . 1 goo 


101 284 

* Grants made to individuals in furtherance of approved schemes of investigation, 
intended for the benefit of teachers, etc in Agricultural Colleges, Universities, etc. other 
than Research Institutes. 

•* Financial year ended March 31, i<)2J, estimated. 

Details are given 01 the amount paid ont nndee headings a , and b c. 

It may be noted that the greater part of the expenditure goes upon 
the salaries of research workers and the State undertakes to provide the 
salaries with certain increments for a defined number of officers. This step 
has been taken in order to ensure that the general conditions are suitable 
for the highly trained University graduates who are best fitted for research 
work. The system of scholarships permits promising students to engage 
in research under the guidance of an Institute with a view to possible pro¬ 
motion. 

II. — Utilisation of results of research in practical farm¬ 
ing. — Dr. VoelCker testifies to the value of the Universities, Colleges 
and Experiment Stations as sources of information, but devotes special 
attention to the methods so far adopted and others that might be employed 
for bringing the farmer into direct contact with these scientific teachings, 
always bearing in mind the somewhat conservative attitude of the farmer 
class with regard to science. 

a) Value of Agricultural Publications. —These have accomplished a 
good deal, but seeing that the ordinary agriculturist is not a great reader 
and that many of the agricultural monographs bearing on practical prob¬ 
lems are not readily understood by the farmer, it is considered advisable 
to introduce science into the ordinary school curriculum as soon as possible 
and thus pave the way to a clearer understanding. 

b) Value of Experimental Work . — The importance of each station 
keeping in close touch with all other stations at home and abroad is empha¬ 
sised (1) but the chief aim should be to give a clear interpretation of the 

(1) " On the Continent, through the United States and Canada, also at centres in India 
and elsewhere, there are experimental and research stations each issuing regularlj' its report 
of work and in turn, keeping in touch with Ruthamsted and other Stations. The work of 
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scientific discoveries and their practical bearing in order to allow the farm 
student to have a thorough grasp of the situation. Where practical 
experiments have been carried out on experimental farms run in conjunc¬ 
tion with the various Colleges, and these have been made readily accessible 
to the farmer, distinct progress has been made. 

c) Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes. — Apart from the Re¬ 
search stations mentioned elsewhere, opportunities for complete training 
in agricultural science are given to students and young farmers and in 
many cases provision is made for carrying on experiments on individual 
farms in the surrounding area. Among the best-known colleges are Arm¬ 
strong College (Newcastle-on-Tyne), I/eeds University, Harper Adams Col¬ 
lege (Salop), Midland Dairy and Agricultural College (Uoughborough), 
the University Colleges of Aberystwyth, Bangor and Reading, and Wye 
College (Kent). 

In addition to the more scientific instruction, there is a group of lower 
grade Institutes and Farm schools altended by persons who can only give 
part time to learning and are otherwise engaged in actual farm work. 
Here demonstration farms take the place of experimental farms, and a 
general teacher of science replaces socialised teachers of particular 
branches. The best known at piesent are the Fast Anglian Institute at 
Chelmsford (Kssex), Marton (Rugby), Newton Rigg (Penrith), Spar- 
short (Winchester) and Usk (Monmouth). 

d) Agricultural Organisers. — The value of the services of the 
itinerant lecturer and advisor is fully acknowledged (see Pt. i). 

From the results obtained up to the present it ai>pears that before 
long a practical knowledge of the application of scientific discovery will 
be much more readily acquired to the ultimate benefit ol agricultural 
progress. M. L. Y. 

227 - Report of the “Imperial Economic Botanist** Pusa, India 1920-1921 with 
Reference to Wheat, Tobacco, Fibre Plants, Oil Seeds, Grain, and Indigo, 
including Physiological Investigations. Howard, a , and Howard, g i y c., 

in Scientific Reports of the A '/ icullura] Ristiinh Institute, Pi.si, a<>20-1021, pp 8 20, 
p’ II, bibliography of 7 works, Calcutta, 

Wheat. — The demand for botanical! y pure seed of Pusa wheats 
for trial in various parts of India including the Indian States, for start¬ 
ing new centres ot seed distribution and for restocking old ones has been 
continuous. Special demands were made for Pusa 12 and Pusa 4 and a re¬ 
cord has been kept of the progress made in the systematic replacement 
of the country wheats by these two varieties and in the first area 
selected, viz. the Central Circle of the United Provinces, it was decided to 
aim at the complete replacement of the country wheats of the alluvium, 
by Pusa 12 and in the district of the Bundelkhand canals by Pusa 4 and 
to base the various distribution schemes on the central seed farm at Kalian- 

these station** is regularly summarised in the International Review of the Science and 
Vrac ticc of AnricuHiuv ” published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
(Author\ notr ) 
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pur (1). The aims and objects of the work and the progress made are 
expressed in concrete form, and a description is also given of the various 
unofficial methods of seed distribution which have been tried by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

The chief aim of the work done taken as a whole was to establish 
a definite co-operative movement for the distribution of the improved 
seed and the consequent introduction of varieties superior to the local 
types hitherto cultivated. To attain this end, side by side with the va¬ 
rious seed distributing agencies, the Agricultural Department has con¬ 
ducted a continuous series of village demonstrations. 

The importance of strength of straw in wheat cultivation is well 
brought out in some wheat trials carried out by W. N. Harvey at Go¬ 
rakhpur. Plots of Pusa 4 and the local wheat, 0.24 acres in area were sown 
in triplicate and the wheat was irrigated once. In spite of wind and rain 
in January which laid the local variety, Pusa 4 stood well till harvest and 
gave a yield of 29.50 maunds of seed per acre (1 maund — 82.28 lb.). The 
sparse foliage of Pusa 4 combined with the natural strength of its straw 
and its short growing period combine to make it a suitable variety for 
trials in intensive cultivation. A yield of as much as 40.75 maunds per 
acre has already been obtained on the large scale at Mangalghar (Bihar) 
under estate conditions. 

One of the limiting factors in the growth ot wheat in India is soil- 
temperature. It has however been reported by S. K. Basu, Deputy Di¬ 
rector in Orissa, that varieties which mature with great rapidity, and re¬ 
quire a short growth period can be matured in tracts where the cold season 
is too short for the ordinary crop. He recently raised a crop of Pusa 4 
of over 18 maunds per acre on the rice areas in which the x>addy crops 
had been destroyed by high floods the preceding July. The wheat was 
sown the first week in November and harvested early in March. These 
trials are being extended in new tracts. 

With reference to water saving in wheat cultivation, the results ob¬ 
tained in North-West India are notified in Bulletin 118 of the Agricultural 
Institute of Pusa (reproduced from Quetta Bulletin No. 4). 

Trials of the Ncu * Pusa Wheats. - One of the objects of this work is to 
obtain a bearded wheat with strong straw which will yield as w r ell as Pusa 
12 under cultivator's conditions. Pusa 54, giving an average yield per 
acre of 32 maunds, 34 seers and other types not yet tested at Kalianpur 
appear promising for this purpose, (when compared) with the average yield 
of Pusa 12, viz. 33 maunds, 8 seers. 

Some of the Pusa wheats have evidently been found useful in breeding 
elsewhere. Prof. Schribaux of the Institut National Agronomique, 
Paris reported in June 1921 that by crossing the rust resistant Pusa 4 
with Bordeaux, the hybrids obtained were clearly resistant to rust. 

Tobacco. — There has been an increased demand for type 28 from 


(1) The present position of the work lias been so mm <1 up 111 the Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa, Bulletin No. 122, by Burt, B. C., Howard, I/. t \anti Howard, fS. C. (Ed ) 

[**»] 
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the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company and successful trials 
have been conducted recently at Guntur in the Kistna delta in accordance 
with the local demand for seed. In these experiments about 97 % of the 
plants lived when transplanted and gave a tobacco of very good colour, 
useful for cigarette manufacture. The Company is also undertaking trials 
of this variety in British East Africa, Kenya and Zanzibar. After provid¬ 
ing for 50 000 acres this year, sufficient seed tor 60 000 acres has been 
carried over for 1922 but the advance indents have already reached this 
figure. 

Fibre plants. — A successful trial of the improved variety of 
" patwa ” ( Hibiscus cannabimis) (1) known as type 3 is reported by the 
South African Jute Company, Barberton, South Africa; the plants with¬ 
stood drought, gave stems 10-14 fl. high, and a yield of fibre 35 maunds 
per acre on land freshly broken. (These trials are being continued on a 
larger scale). Type 3 has as a result been given a trial at Pusa and else¬ 
where, but only a small supply of pure seed has been so far maintained. 
It is expected shortly to be able to prevent natural crossing more easily 
and thus enable the extension of the crop areas. 

Breeding work on roselle (H. Sabdariffa L.) discontinued in 1919 
and 1920, has .since been resumed. 

Oil SEEDS. — Considerable progress has been made in the isolation 
and study of the unit species which make up the Indian linseed crop of 
commerce. Results are awaiting publication when the types have been 
repeated for detailed verification of the classification. The testing of 
some of the unit species has been started and is yielding promising results. 

An exhaustive examination has been made in Great Britain of the 
commercial possibilities of safflower (Carthamus spp.) oil. The work has 
been carried out by S. S. Remington at Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 
Lancashire who reports on its distinct economic value foT colour, paint 
and varnish industries, for soap and linoleum manufacture, as well as 
for edible purposes and its possibilities for refining and bleaching. Further 
investigations are in progress on the proteins of the safflower seed 
and it is considered advisable to test the changes taking place in the 
oil under ozonisation, further weathering tests, etc. 

Grain. — Some progress has been made in the testing of a number of 
promising types of grain. Large scale trials have been in hand with Pusa 
17 and Pusa 18 which gave 21 and 22 maunds of grain per acre respectively. 
These trials were, however, interfered with by premature hot winds when 
the plants were, in flower. 

Indigo. — Apart from the several publications issued recently on 
this subject (2) it is interesting to note that the authors* views on the im¬ 
practicability of the improvement of Java indigo by chemical selection 
have been confirmed by an independent examination of the question 

T'o- notes on H. (annabtnus, See R April 1918, No. 420; R. Feb. 1919, No^. 146 
and 1140. (h<i) 

{2) Sec R Jan j*j? 2, No-. 50 and xoi. (lid.) 
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by W. R. G. Atkins (Indigo Botanist 1920). (See Science Progress , 
July 1921). 

One interesting observation on the growth of Java indigo was made 
during the year which is worthy of record. In 1919 indigo was sown in an 
uncemented lysimeter with free drainage and splendid crops were obtained 
and no trace of wilt was observed (1). The stumps were left in the soil 
and two cuts were obtained the following monsoon (1920) after which a 
change took place in^the physical condition of the soil, drainage became 
impossible and the plants died. In October 1920, the soil was removed 
from the lysimeter and at once replaced. Java indigo seed was sown the 
same day and up to the time of writing two fine healthy cuts have been 
obtained and the stumps are shooting again. This result appears to be 
directly opjx>sed to the theory of phosphatic depletion, which has been 
advocated to account for the well-known difficulties in the growth of indigo 
in the Bihar soils. Here is a case where Java indigo has-been grown for 
leaf for 3 years in succession in a comparatively small volume of Pusa soil 
without any falling off in \igour. 

Physiological investigations. — Attention is at present directed 
towards the determination of the factors involved in the observed dele¬ 
terious action* of j grass on fruit trees. A mass of results on this 
question lias been obtained during the year which will shortly be 
published. Another subject under examination is the influence on growth 
of the various factors involved in poor soil aeration. 

A result likely to prove of practical value has recently emerged from 
these investigations. During the rains of 1920 (a year of short rainfall), 
and in 1921 up to the end of August, it has been possible to preserve the lu¬ 
cerne crop and to carry it on successfully for two seasons by growing it 
on flat beds 3 ft. wide with irrigation furrows 1 ft. wide between the beds. 

This method is now being applied to the growth for seed of crops like 
sanai (or Sunn hemp Croiolaria juncca), safflower and Java indigo and 
it is considered likely to prove useful in the growth of jute seed in Bengal 
where similar monsoon difficulties exist. 

A number of observations have accumulated also on the physiological 
aspects of disease resistance and on the conditions of the root system 
and of the soil which appear to precede infection by insects and fungi. 

In 1921-1922, investigations on the lines indicated in the annual re¬ 
ports and in the publications of the Section, will be continued on the fol¬ 
lowing crops — cereals, tobacco, fibre plants, pulses, oil seeds, fodder crops 
and fruit, and also on soil aeration and root development. M. L. Y. 

228 - The New Service of Agricultural Ecology in Italy. — Nuon Annan del Mini• 

stero far l'Aartcoltura , Year r, Pail 2, pp 395-30H. Rome, December 1021. 

By virtue of I,aw No. 500 ot April 7, 1921, a new Service of Agricul¬ 
tural (Ecological) Meteorology was institued. Its duties consist in 
the systematic study of the physical environment in which agriculture is 


(j) Sec R. Oct. IQ.21, No. 1057. (E< 1 ) 
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practised with a view to determining by a well-defined method the prin¬ 
ciples governing the adaptation of crops to the climate of the different 
physiographical regions. These studies will at first be confined to such 
meteorological phenomena as have the most easily measurable effects, 
but later, with the co-operation of the Geological Bureau, the investigations 
will be extended to the agro-geological and topographical factors, in order 
to obtain a complete knowledge of the physical conditions under which 
farm-crops grow. 

The new Service is sub-ordinate to the ” Direzione Generate d’Agri- 
coltura ”, Division IV) (Agricultural Instruction and Experiment), and 
consists of a Central Bureau of Agricultural Ecology and of several Ecolo¬ 
gical Statkms. 

Centrai, bureau. — In addition to its directing and centralising 
work and the usual technical and administrative duties, the Central Bureau 
is also required to : 

a) provide instruments tested by the Central Bureau of Meteoro¬ 
logy and Geodvnamics, in order that the meteorological observations may 
be perfectly comparable ; 

/>) control the varieties from the botanical standpoint, so that the 
biological data may be comparable as far as i*>ssible ; 

c) make a comparative study of the thermic and hygroscopic proper¬ 
ties of the soil in connection with this line of research. 

d) collect the information and data supplied by the station ; control 
and elaborate such information and data. 

As the new Institute develops the Central Bureau will gradually 
assume the functions of a Central Experiment Station of Agricultural 
Ecology. 

With the kind permission ot Prot. Romualdo Pirotta, the Bureau 
lias carried out some experimental researches in the Botanic Gardens of 
the University of Rome ; similar work is also being carried on at the Prac¬ 
tical School of Agriculture of Rome 

Stations of agricutural ecology (i). — Of these there are three 
categories : 

a) Kirst-class Stations where parallel observations are made on the 
course of meteorological phenomena in the air and at various depths in 
the soil, and on the development of the plants and varieties according to 
the instructions received from the Central Bureau. 

b) Second class Stations where meteorological observations in the 
air, and observations of plant growth are made. 

r) Supplementary Stations. Here independent Studies are carried 
out without the aid of special intrumen!s on the growth of plants and crop 
yield in connection with weather conditions. 

At the present time these Stations are in direct communication with 


(i) In older to form a network, of these Stations the State Agricultural Intitules (Agri 
cultural Colleges, Agncultural Stations, etc ) are being utilized and special Stations are 
in course of condniLtien.. (/■./) 
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the Central Bureau to which all the data are sent. Gradually as the 
Directors of the First Class Stations acquire the necessary practice and 
experience for dealing with this branch of work, the stations will be 
granted a certain amount of autonomy and will themselves become 
Regional Centres having subordinate to them the Second Class Stations 
and the Supplementary Stations within their sphere of operations. 

Registration of (ihservations. — For this, two kinds of form are used. 

1) A form on which are entered parallel observations on plant-growth 
and meteorological conditions, determined objectively without instruments. 
On this form are noted the details (beginning and end), connected with the 
different growth stages; germination, tillering, heading, etc. In the case 
of each, the conditions affecting the plant positively or negatively are 
also entered. 

2) Tables drawn up in the usual manner on w'hich are registered the 
observations made with the help of instruments. 

Utilisation of the Data . - By working up the data according to the me¬ 
thod proposed by the Bureau, an accurate knowledge is acquired of the con¬ 
nection between a plant and it^ en\ironment. In the first place the plant 
is analysed in order to detcinune, in each given case, the genetic factors or 
groups ot factors governing the behaviour or reaction of the organism under 
different conditions of temperatme, hvgroscopicit y, etc. noting the deficiency 
or excess. In the second place a careful examination is made of the envi¬ 
ronment as a function of the development and yield of the plant, in order 
to determine amid the complex interplay of the environ mental factors, 
the value or the groups of values, exercising a dominant influence upon the 
yield, and to bring into prominence the characters of susceptibility and 
resistance to disease that are governed by the various genetic factors. 

A sure basis is thus obtained for the direction of the operations under¬ 
taken to lessen the discrepancy between the plant and the conditions under 
which it grows. 

Thus in the case of wheat, definite information is obtained on the 
following points : 

1) Which among all the varieties cultivated in or suitable for in¬ 
troduction into a region is the most suitable for any given locality. 

2) The best dates for sowing, so that the times when the plant is 
most susceptible may coincide with the most favourable periods. 

3) The best cultural operations and the most suitable time for car¬ 
rying them out, in order to counteract the negative action of unfavour- 
hable meteorological conditions. 

4) These data are also used to direct the breeder who is anxious to 
unite in the same individual, and in definite proportions so as to obtain 
the maximum yield, the two characters, specific productivity and resistance 
to the most dangerous and injurious meteorological conditions. 

In short a decrease in risk (as regards weather changes) is thus effect¬ 
ed and hence an increased yield without useless outlay, which means a 
real increase in the value of the capital. 

Such systematic and continuous work lias to l>e pursued for a long time 

1***3 
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before yielding averages of any value. This branch of work is common to 
all the Stations, but the Central Bureau recognises the importance of 
combining general research work with the study of local problems and has 
directed the different Stations to investigate the difficulties that arise in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

Since 1919, under the auspices of the Society degli Agricoltori italiani 
(now the Istituto Nazionale d'Agricoltura), the Director of the Service 
has been engaged in drawing up a biological census of wheat (1) and has 
sent the following list of questions to the Directors of all the Agricultural 
Institutes of Italy. 

1) What meteorological conditions are injurious to wheat? State 
in the case of each at what time in the growth period of the plant it 
occurs, and the number of times in a decade. 

2) What are the fungoid diseases and other causes of reduced 
yield of which the appearance and development are closely connected with 
the state of the weather ? 

3) What varieties of wheat are cultivated ? State in the case 

of each: • 

a) The area occupied in % of the total area under wheat; 

b) If this area tends to increase or diminish, give the reasons ; 

c) How does the wheat behave under unfavourable meteorological 
conditions. 

Useful replies to these questions were given in 194 cases. 

The material thus collected will not only furnish data for a monograph 
on climatic conditions of wheat-growing in Italy (which is soon to be 
published) but, after the necessary tests have been made and the results 
verified, will show, in the case of each district, the most important 
meteorological problem which must be investigated and explained 
without delay. 

The Ideological Station have therefore a twofold object : 

1) general (the systematic study of the environment). 

2) special (the study of local problems). 


The Bureau will publish synthetically all the results obtained, and 
will send all information and suggestions of a useful and practical character 
to the following Institutions: 

1) Agricultural Experiment Stations' and “ Cattedre ambulanti 
d'Agricoltura (in the case of all questions connected with the choice of 
varieties, the optimum date for sowing and for other operations). 


(1) By ihe Decree under date of February 20, 1920, tills census is extended to all the 
wheal-growing countries and the data thus obtained will be used in the preparation of a 
general monograph on the Climatic conditions of Wheat-Growing. {Ed.) 

[«•] 
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2) Institutes of Genetics and Phytotechnical Stations. These will 
receive: 

a) An account of the researches undertaken for the purposes of 
determining accurately the physiological region where a new variety 
can be introduced with success ; 

b) All ecological data that will guide students of heredity in* their 
researches as far as the conditions of the physical environment are con¬ 
cerned). 

3) Bureau of Irrigation (information regarding the dates when irri¬ 
gation is necessary). 

4) Bureau of Statistics (scientific explanation of statistical data). 

5) Institute of Plant Pathology (the Bureau will furnish the data 

required for organising the control of those insect and fungoid diseases 
whose appearance and development are clearly correlated with w r eather 
conditions). G. A. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

229 - Experimental Researches on the Critical Period of Wheat, as Regards Rainfall 

in Italy. — Azzi, G., in Nuovi Annalt del Mtnutero per V A^ricoliurii, Year i, No. 2, 

pp 2<><)*307 Rome, December 1021 

The results of a series of exj>erimental researches on the critical period 
of wheat as regards the heading stage, and on the behaviour of the 4 varie¬ 
ties employed. 

These experiments were carried out during the agricultural year 1920- 
1921, at the Botanic Garden of the University of Rome. 

Materials and Method. — Varieties of wheat examined : Apulia 
(Rieti X Spelta), Cervaro , Carlolta Strampclli (Rieti x Massy), seed sup¬ 
plied by M. Strampei.lt, and Spelta , seed supplied by MM. Andrikux- 
Vilmorin. 

The fact that one variety, unlike the others, does not suffer from in ju¬ 
ries due to drought may be due to various causes : 

1) The heading is eaily or late which displaces the critical period, 
so that the drought occurs at a time when the plant is less susceptible to 
its effects. 

2) The roots penetrate deeply, thus allowing the plant to draw 
water from the supplies that have accumulated in the lower strata of the 
soil when rain is absent, and the surface is insufficiently damp. 

3) The plant's structure is such as to enable it to economise water 
and thus attain the same results (straw and grain production), with less 
water consumption. This is true drought resistance, and is the object 
of this work. 

The plants were grown in pots filled with the same kind of soil, and 
were kept under cover in a movable shed during the critical period. 

There were for each variety, 20 pots divided into 4 lots or series: 
A , B , C, and D . 

All the pots without distinction were watered copiously from Dec- 

[m-m] 
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ember 29 to April 12 (1st sub-period), and from the 7th day after heading 
until maturity (2nd sub-period),and therefore did not suffer from any 
lack of moisture. 

In the interval (2nd sub-period) from April 12th to the 6th day after 
heading (when it is to be supposed that the effect of moisture would be 
most noticeable), the series A, B, C and T) were subjected to different 
tteatments. 

Series A was wate r ed 3 times on May 5, being given 45 mm. each 
time, and twice on May 8 receiving 30 111111. each time. 

Senes B was given 30 mm. of wate^ twice on May 5. 

Series C was given one watering of 15 nun. on May 5. 

Series D was not watered at all. 

Pot experiments have many drawbacks, but in the present case they 
have the advantage of limiting the study to a gieat extent, and confining it 
to the question of real drought resistance, by suppressing the effect of root- 
penetration and of the date of heading. 

Results. — The amount of water placed at the disposal of the plant 
affects the date of heading in so far that the latter is retarded in propor¬ 
tion as the conditions of the environment become worse. 

The following phenological data weie obtained : 

Varieties 


Cervaro . . . . 

. . May 

9 

May 

10 

May 

15 

May 18 

Apulia. 

. . » 

13 

» 

15 

J> 

17 

u 18 

Spelta. 

. . » 

18 

» 

2 5 

r> 

28 

June 1 

Carlotta Strarapelli . - . 

. . » 

20 

» 

2 0 

» 

21 

May 28 

General average . . 

May 

15 

May 

17 

May 

20 

May 24 

This progressive 

retardation even 

if it 

were 

also 

to 

occur under 


normal conditions in the case of farm-crops, could not fail to have a dele¬ 
terious effect, as it would induce late maturity in the plants; ripening 
took place in fact at the same time in all the series, the order Ix-ing as fol¬ 
lows : Apulia, Cervaro, Spelta, Carlotta Slrampelli. From the login¬ 
ning of maturation, the difference between the watered and unwatered 
plants manifested itself very clearly. The latter developed badly and 
remained very low; the ears scarcely emerged from the foliar sheath; 
heading was incomplete and even entirely absent in some individuals. 

In the Apulia variety the tendency to shrivel up, manifested by the 
leaf-blades was noticeable, some becoming almost spike-like in shape 
(in the series C and })), which reduced the respiration surface. 

All the plants gathered were biometrically examined with regard to 
the following characters: length of culm; weight of culm; length of ear; 
weight of ear; number of grains per ear; weight of grains per ear; 
weight of each grain ; weight of rachis. All these characters are posi¬ 
es*] 
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tively associated with the straw length, and should vary according to the 
same rules. 

The author has limited himself to giving the data that are absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of demonstration. In the Tables the numbers 
marked with an asterisk represent values lower than those calculated, 
probably due to the difficulties experienced in maintaining absolute uni¬ 
formity of conditions in all the pots. 

In estimating the data and the harvest, the twofold object of the work 
must never be lost sight of : 

1) The experimental proof of the existence of a critical period for 
wheat as regards rainfall at the heading stage ; 

2) The special behaviour of the 4 varieties examined. 

As regards the grain yield, its direct relation with the rainfall during 
the critical period was cleaily shown , increasing the watering also increased 
the weight of the grain borne by each ear. On taking the average of A, B, 
and C and comparing it with D the difference between the watered 
and unwatered plants is still more striking (See Table I). 

The 4 varieties may be divided into a 2 lots according to their special 
behaviour . Cervaro and Apulia most drought-resistant , and Spelta and Car- 
lotta least drought resistant . 

1) Sf>el(a and Carlotta . -- The yield of the 1111 watered pots was 
very scanty ; if the amount ot water increased, the yield also increases 
rapidly and the difference l>ctween the two lots, the un watered and the 
watered, which can be expre>sed by the quotient obtained by dividing the 
average oi A, B, C by I) t is very high: Spelta ~ 26; Carlotta = 3.0. 

2) Cervaro and Apulia — The return, even from the un watered 
]X)ts, is relatively high — 3 to 4 times more than in the case of Cailotta 
and Spelta. With the progressive increase of the amount of water placed 
at the disposal of the plant, the increase in the weight of the grain is less 
rapid than in the preceding case, and the difference between the average 
of .1 B C and that of I) is somewhat slight. In fact, the quotient is re 
duced to 1.1 and 1.2 for Cervaro and Apulia respectively Similar condi¬ 
tions are found again as regards the weight of each seed ; this can be also 
considered as an index of the quality of the product (see Table III). In 
Carlotta Strampelli, there is a regular, ascending curve from D to A. 
Thus, D == 1 5 eg ; C -- 1.9 eg ; B - 2 (> eg, 1 = 3.0 eg. 

The straw yield, lx)tli from the standpoint of the weight and the 
length of the culms, confirms as regards the existence of the critical period, 
what has already been observed in the case of the grain : the weight and 
length of the culms increases with the increase in the amount of water given 
(See Table III). Cervaro gives the most regular curve : D = 53 cm ; 
C = Oi cm. ; B = 74 cm.; A = 77 cm. 

In series I) t the difference between the Ccrvaro-Apulia group and the 
Speita-Carlotta group is very great (Cervaro r-- 53 cm. ; Apulia = 53 
cm. ; Spelta = 36 cm. ; Carlotta 35 cm.) and it remains the same, unlike 
what has been found in the case of the grain ; this also applies to the 4 
varieties (from 1.4 to 1.5). 
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The correlation between the length of the ear and the amount of water 
given during the critical period, is on the contrary a little less close, in spite 
of the positive connection between the length of the culms and the length 
of the ear. The correlation coefficient for Apulia is almost reduced to zero : 
in the series D, the length of the ears is almost the same as in series A, 
and is greater than in B and C.„ This capacity of reducing the growth 
of the culm, under unfavourable conditions without shortening the ear, 
might be interpreted, given further verification, as a character of adapta¬ 
tion to drought. 

As regards the characters : weight of ear, number of grains per ear, etc. 
which are positively correlative with straw length, the same general ob¬ 
servations hold good as those made in the case of straw length. 

General CONCi/osroNS. — i) The existence of a critical period (oc¬ 
curring in the interval between the 6tli day before heading and the 6th 
day after the appearance of the ear), is entirely confirmed by these experi¬ 
ments. The straw length and all the correlative characters are increased 
(rise in value) with the increase in the amount oi water placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the plant during the critical period. 

2) The tour varieties of wheat examined can l>e divided into two 
groups according to their behaviour as regards the above-mentioned phe¬ 
nomena : 

/l) Apulia and Cervaro, more resistant to drought. 

B) vSpelta and Carlotta, less resistant to drought in the following 
order: Cervaro, Apulia, Spelta, Cailotta. This order may however, be 
somewhat modified by the further experiments in progress : the growth 
of the plant and its grain yield also depend upon the specific productivity 
of each variety, which has not yet been accurately determined. 

3) The actual productivity of a plant is the result of a compensa¬ 
tion established between specific productivity “and resistance to the most 
injurious environmental factor ” 

The productive capacity usually decreases with the increase in vigour; 
hence, a plant that is very resistant to drought and unfavourable me- 
teoiological conditions, even if provided with the best environment for 
its development, always gives a relatively low yield. 

On the other hand, a vigorously growing variety l>earing large ears 
(high specific productivity), but not possessed of the necessary drought- 
resistance, when placed in dry surroundings does not develop at all, or 
only produces seed that cannot set. Of this Carlotta Strampelli is the 
typical case ; this wheat is also endowed by heterosis with a high specific 
productivity that manifests itself with the progressive improvement in 
the environmental conditions. On the present occasion, the plant did not 
succeed even when watered 5 times, in completely filling the grains w r hich 
still remained shrivelled. 

Spelta is certainly possessed of a much lower productive capacity. 

As for Cervaro and Apulia, there are not enough data to be able ex¬ 
actly to estimate their xerophily : even from observations made during its 
vegetative period, Apulia seems to have very distinct capacity for adapt¬ 
er) 
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ing itself to a dry climate; the greater productivity of Cervaro might there¬ 
fore be attributed to a greater specific productivity which is however always 
below that of Carlotta,and ran no risk of being impaired by the lack ot 
moisture to which it was subjected in the course of the experiment. 

In Cervaro it would appear that specific productivity and drought 
resistance are united in the best proportions. 


Table I. — Weight of Seeds per Ear in eg. 
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Tabu? II. 
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Averages for the 4 Varieties of Wheat. 
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7.2 

7-9 
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G. A. 

330 - Evaporation and Other Soil Properties found to be Connected with Soil Consti- soil physics 
tution. -1 Keen, JB. A (Goldsmiths' Company's Sod Physicist, Rotliam^ted Expe¬ 
rimental Station), The Evaporation ot Sod Influence of Soil Type and Mauuria! 

Treatment, in The Journal of A1 ricultural Science, Vol. XI, Part p hj-ho, tigs ^ 

Cambridge, October i*>2i. — II. Keen, B. A., and Rvczkowski, The Relation 
between the Clay Content aud crrLiiti Physical Properties of a Soil, Ibidem, 
pp. 441 - 449 , Eigs. 5 - 

In an earlier paper (1) the author liad shown tliat the essential difference 
in the evaporation from sand and soil was primarily due to the colloidal 
portion of the clay fraction in the soil, and secondly, to the organic matter 
present. The experiments now described were carried out on two soils, 


(1) See R , 1013, Xo 248. {Ed ) 
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one of which contained about 6 % of clay, and the other 15 %. In order 
that the influence of mantirial treatments could be studied at the same 
time, samples were taken of each soil from the unmanured plots, and plots 
given farmyard immure, and complete artificial manure, respectively. The 
rate at which the soils lost water over concentrated sulphuric acid and at 
a constant temperature, was found to depend firstly, on the amount of 
day present, and secondly on the amount of organic material in the soil 
The differences due to content of organic material were more obvious in 
the soil containing the larger amount of clay, the farmyard manure plot 
lost water at the slowest rate and the unmanured plot occupied an inter¬ 
mediate position. 

In the sandy soil, the differences in evaporation due to manuring 
were small 

There is evidence that the moisture equivalent of these soils, measures 
the percentage of water at which the evaporation is first directly affected 
by the soil particles and that, at percentages >f water in excess of the mois¬ 
ture equivalent, evaporation is taking place substantially from a free water 
surface. 

II. — It is well known, that the behaviour of most soils, is laigelv 
determined by the percentage of clay they contain , for this reason tire 
authors proposed to measure various fundamental properties of a given 
soil (such as pore-space, apparent and real *q>ecifie gravity, volume, expan¬ 
sion of soil when saturated) at diffeient depths and as affected by the 
clay content. 

The results obtained showed that the weight of unit volume of air- 
dr} 7 soil, \iz., its apparent specific gravity, and its real specific gravity, va¬ 
ried inversely with the percentage of clay in the soil, whereas the amount 
of water it takes up, ]x>re space and volume expansion when saturated, 
varied directly with tlie clay percentage. The effect on the constants of 
the larger quantities of organic matter present in the top two layers of soil 
of 15 cm. and from 15 to 30 cm. was, weight for weight, approximately 
equal to that of the clay, except in the \olunie expansion results wheie the 
effect, if any, was within experimental error. It is possible that a fine 
silt fiaction with an upper limit of diameter 01 0.005 mm. may have si¬ 
milar effects to the clay fraction. G A B. 

231 - The Chlorine Index as a Comparative Measure of the Nitrogen Content of Soils.- 

Vkii- C , in Complex rcndiis dc 1 'Academic ties Sciences, V ol. CI*XXIV, pp Paris, 

January ?<>, iu.22. 

Hypochlorite of sodium when in contact with arable soils, loses tis 
active chlorine. It has been shown that the amount of chlorine which 
thus disappears is connected with the humus content and affords and index 
of the probable fertility of the soil (1). 

The author adopted the same method in order to discover wether any 
correlation exists between the chlorine index thus determined and the 
nitrogen content. He investigated the connection between the amount 

(i) Sec 7 ?. j<)iu, Xu 424. {hd ) 
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of chlorine in the soil (cm 3 per cm 3 ), and the nitrogen present (gm. per 
100 dry weight), using for the purpose soils for which, as far as is known, 
no chemical fertilisers had been used. A certain number of samples came 
from the neighbourhood of Paris, others from Brittany, Haute-Marne 
and Morocco , there were 20 in all. 

Generally speaking, the higher the chlorine index the greater the ni¬ 
trogen content of a soil. Three classes can be clearly distinguished : 

1) Very rich soils, where the nitrogen content is above 4 per 1000 
and the chlorine index higher than 30. 

2) Soils with a low humus content, where the nitrogen content is 
above 1 per 1000 and the chlorine index varies between 7 and 12. 

3) A series of soils of average richness, with a nitrogen content vary¬ 

ing between 15 and 27, and chlorine indices above 1 per 1000 and below 
2 per 1000 G. A. B. 

232 - Researches on the Presence of Arsenic and Iodine in Soils and Subterranean 
Water in Argentina. - I. RuxuruT, 1 ' Trhi.li;^ K. A <J,u1x>ratono 'Juinuco <U* In 
W'-tii'.u'ioiu's AKrtiiK.ciuin.it*, I'acult.nl <io Agrouotnia v Wurmaria. Vuivcisidatl Xacio 
n*il <!< Uuc'uos \irt*si, Sohrc la <Jel nrvcniro com<> el«*nu nto iiouual la'- tierras 

111 AV 'Wr/ </t la / at ttlhui tU I zronniniti , Vol IIj, Part s, 1 >P 1 pi 

bibliography ot <j Hoik^. JUifim- A1 rc^, DittinlH-i 102* - II lodo y tirM/mcn 

"ii la- asru.i^ -ubu-it t iiK\i- t Ibnirm , p|> 1 1»£ , b?blio"iaph> oI ij uoiks 

The classical researches of Gautikr have pro\ed that arsenic is nor¬ 
mally present in the animal organism . Jai>in and Astrlc have shown 
that this arsenic conies from vegetable foods, and as the plants consumed 
must obtain their supplj r of this substance from tlie soil, it is necessary to 
determine the arsenic content ol the latter 

For this purpose the authors analysed the Argentina plant products. 
Arsenic was always found in the latter , but in smaller quantities than had 
been observed in liuro]>e, except in the case of the seeds for instance of 
wheat grain harvested in regions where the soils are rich in arsenic. The 
authors analysed 20 different soil samples and found the arsenic content 
varied from o 0$ mg. to 2.25 mg. for too gm. of air-dried soil ; it was not 
possible to determine the relation between the amount of arsenic and iron 
present, but it w f as found that arable soils always contained arsenic and 
that there was no connection between their chemical composition and 
their arsenic content. The latter is liighest in the upper la\ ers and decreases 
with the depth. 

Although there is no general rule, it appears possible that some con¬ 
nection may exist between the amount of arsenic in the soils and in the 
subterranean waters beneath them, as has been observed in an arsenical 
district (North Santa Fe). 

It should be remembered that iodine and arsenic are constantly present 
in the waters of the pampas, their amount depending on the chemical 
composition of these waters, and on the geological nature ot the soil. Water 
containing chlorine, sulphur and sodium bicarbonate have the highest 
iodine and arsenic content, while those coming from granitic ox calcareous 
soils have the lowest. The iodine ma\ be derived from marine deposits, 

[3 si- 3 * 3 ] 
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but it must not be forgotten, that it is of constant occurrence insoils^atmos 1 
pheric dust and freshwater algae, and also that all other plants are relatively 
rich in iodine, as has been shown by the researches of Gautier and others. 

G. A. B. 

233 - Concentration of the Hydrogen Ion in the Soil and in Plants. — i. atkixs, \v r 

(> , Souk* Factors alfecting the Hydrogen Ton Concentration of the Soil and its Relation 
to Plant Distribution, in 1 fn Scientific Vroctodin^s ot the Rnvul Dublin Society , Vol. XVI, 
n - , NV 30-u, l»p Dublin, - H 1 i>i'M, The Hydrogen Ion Con ceil- 

Uatioii of Plant Cells Ibidem, p - III Iw:m, Vote on the Oecunenee of the 

Finger ami Toe I>i^ea^e of Turnips 111 Relation to the Hydrogen Ion Concentration «>f 
the Soil, Ibid m, pp \ ?7 n-{. bibliogiaphy 

I. — The author gives a critical review of the literature dealing with 
the concentration of the hydrogen ion in the soil, and the factors exerting 
an influence upon this concentration and its relation to plant distribution. 
He reaches the following general conclusions. 

In the first place it is desirable, in ordei to determine the fundamental 
relations existing between the ions present in the soil solution and its hy¬ 
drogen ion content, to consider separately the effects of the different salts. 
When water is in contact with pure calcium carbonate the theoretical max¬ 
imum alkalinity is only pH q or( 1) which may be attained ex|>erimentally 
in the absence of carbon dioxide The corresponding bi-carbonate in equi¬ 
librium with the gases of the atmosphere is pH 8 37 at 1G 0 C becoming more 
alkaline at higher temperatures. Owing to the high content of carbon 
dioxide in the soil, the pH values of limestone soil are usually lower and 
they vary with the aeration 

The theoietical maximum alkalinity’ for magnesium carbonate is pH 
if). Dolomite soils may thus attain to greater alkalinity than limestone 
soils. Alkalinity of over pH 10, due to sodium caibonate, may be reduced 
to pH 8 by the addition of calcium sulphate. The former reaction is inju¬ 
rious or destructive to plant cells, whilst the latter is favourable to most 
plants. 

Soil acidity may’ be occasioned by’ the qxidation of sulphur from iron 
pyrites. This acidity favours the production of available phosphate and 
is accordingly' beneficial to certain plants. Owing to production of carbon¬ 
ic acid by bacteria, a soil extract may decrease in alkalinity from pH 
8.7 to 7.2 or less ; the result in* the soil appears to be to render iron salts 
more readily’ available in calcareous soil when inundated, than when 
uncovered The alteration is usually more rapid in soils from the top 
6 inches than at greater depths. 

Continous manuring with sulphate of ammonium or of potassium, 
decreases the effective soil alkalinity', even in a calcareous silt, but by a 
small amount only’, about pH o.2-0.4 in the cases examined. 

An acid soil extract is only' slightly altered by r boiling; in one instance, 
from pH 5.4 to 5.7. Alkaline extracts tend to reach the maximum value for 
calcium carbonate pH 9.0 Higher values, such as pH 9.2, appear to indi- 

(1) See R February i**i*i, N"o is*) (hd) 
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cate the presence of magnesium in small amounts. The altered reaction 
is probably of importance in inhibiting the growth of certain soil orga¬ 
nisms in heated soil. 

When arranged in order of decreasing alkalinity, soils derived from differ¬ 
ent materials stand as iollows : — calcareous silt, limestone, sandstone, 
calcareous tuff (fcchalstein) with slate, ordinary state, pillow-lava (spilite), 
felsite and granite. The values are modified in certain places, for prox¬ 
imity to the coast lessens acidity and a high gradient often increases it. 
The results relate mainly to Devonian strata and the accompanying volcanic 
or plutonic rocks. 

The author gives figures for the hydrogen ion concentiation of the 
habitats of over a hundred native plants. These show that the measure¬ 
ment is a valuable index of various soils conditions and that main plants 
are limited to a short range of pH values ; others with a wider range 
occur within certain definite pH values, but some plants grow well at wide¬ 
ly different soil reactions A distinction must be made between acid 
peaty soils, acid clay soils and acid sandy soils It is interesing to note 
that wild flowers grown in a garden, do best when the soil reaction is similar 
to that in their native habitat 

Natural wateis, even lrom the peaty districts examined, contain no 
acid other than carbonic Water in a spring ma\ be at pH 0 4 and the stream 
flowing from it at pH S.j when in equilibrium with the atmospheric con¬ 
centration of carbon dioxide Photosynthesis may raise water containing 
magnesium salts to pH <) 7 The hydrogen ion concentration of natural 
soft waters, tends to increase during wintei and to decrease in summer:. 

H. The author then treats of the h\ drogen ion concentration with¬ 
in the plant and in the actual living cells, ^ind gives a brief account of the 
previous work on the subject from which he draws the following con¬ 
clusions 

Plant cells are rarely alkaline and pH 8 is not exceeded in them. On 
the acid side pH 1 \ has been observed. B\ a mieroehcmical method 
it is possible to determine the pH values of the cells and tissues ; it has been 
found that the xylem is more acid than the pith and medullary lavs, 
and the midrib ol a leaf is more acid than the parenchyma. Parenchymatous 
tissue is often in the neighbourhood of pH O, whiee woodv tissue is nearer 
PH 5. or more acid When grown in alkaline or neutral soil, the loot is 
usually less acid than the other parts of the plant. The author reserves the 
influence of soil reaction foi consideration in another papei. 

It has been pointed out that the pll value met with in a tissue is 
usually near but slightly less than the optimum for the activity of the char¬ 
acteristic enzyme at ordinary air temperature. This ensures that the 
acidity does not destroy the enzyme at such higher temperatures as may be 
experienced by the plant under natural conditions. 

III. — It has long been known irom the results obtained by VonuCKKR 
and other workers (which were collated by Haj„i, in 1910), that finger- 
and-toe disease occurs in soils poor in calcium salts. The author mentions 
the case of two adjacent turnip fields of similar clay soil one of which w T as 
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badly infested with finger-and-toe disease in the crop, while the other was 
entirely immune. It was found that the calcium content (calculated as 
oxide), was respectively 0.17 ° 0 and 0.40 %; the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion of the samples was respectively pH. 6.6 and pH 6.7. In other words, 
the soil of the infected field was the more acid and it would be useful to 
determine the pH limits within which the fungus producing finger-and-toe 
disease (Pi as m odiophora brassica ). is able to develop. G. A. B. 

234 - Researches Made in Denmark, upon the Effect of Soil Conditions on Bacterial 
Life and the Chemical Transportations taking place in the Soil: the Capacity for 
Decomposing Mannite — Christi:nsj:x ri K (I IS Bert* hum? fra Statens Pors0Rsvir- 
konilicd i Jhl.intekultur), in Tnldsknft for Phmicirl, Vol XXVJIT, 1 'art 1. |»p. 
figs 5 Copenhagen, 

The author has previously had occasion to study the power of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen, possessed by different soils. The soils were mixed 
for this purpose with mannite and put for some w y eeks into a thermostat 
to incubate (1). The observations made seemed to show that there are 
considerable differences in the mannite deconiposing-power of various 
soils, and as it also appeared probable that these differences w'ere connected 
with the agricultural properties of the soils, it w as thought well to investi¬ 
gate the whole question ol how tar a capacity lor decomposing mannite 
depended upon the nature of the soil A satisfactory method of research 
vras first selected, whence it was found that the moisture content ol a 
soil determines the rapidity as w^ell as the course of the mannite decomposi¬ 
tion process, and that in order to attain the appioximate maximum decom¬ 
position, the humidity must be about 75 ol the water capacity of the 
soil. vSince a large number of ordinary soils had been used the author tried 
to discover the capacity ol mannite decomposition as shown by the rapidity 
of this process, ancMollowing liis predecessors, he investigated both inoculat¬ 
ed and uninoculated cultures in order to determine the differences due both 
to the chemical composition and microbiological nature of the soil. He 
also determined the reaction 01 the soil samples, and the phosphoric acid 
soluble in hydrochloric acid and carbonated water respectively, and finally 
the amount of lime and magnesia soluble in 30 ° 0 ammonium chloride. 

The author first found that the rate ol the mannite decomposition var- 
ried within very wide limits ; in certain cases, the process was completed 
in 3 days, in others it was not complete even at the end of 30 days. After 
due consideration it would appear that there is a definite relation between 
the reaction of the soil (especially within limits very close to the point 
where it becomes neutral) and its power of decomposing mannite, foi soils 
that are shown to be w r e 11-supplied w T ith lime, and are thus favourable to 
the development of Azotobader, generally have a greater capacity for de¬ 
composing mannite than those having a deficiency' ol lime and lacking 
Azotobii lev. This difference is still more noticeable, if distinctly'acid or 
alkaline soils are compared. There are however notable exceptions to 
this rule . tliese seem on the one hand to show that soils with sufficient 

ft) See K r*)i7> No oof*. {hd } 
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lime possess, more often than those deficient in it, the qualities determining 
the rapidity of the mannite decomposition process, while on the other hand, 
no connection has been found between the amount of phosphoric acid 
soluble in hydrochloric acid present in a soil, and its capacity for decompos¬ 
ing mannite. On the other hand, soils needing no lime, and with much 
phosphoric acid soluble in water containing carbon dioxide, have also a 
great power of decomposing mannite; in fact if the concentration amounts 
to r.2 mg. of phosphoric acid per litre, mannite decomposes very rapidly 
in such inoculated soils, with but rare exceptions. Further, the decomposi¬ 
tion of mannite takes place as a rule much more quickly in inoculated, than 
in uninoculated soils; usually however the differences are slight, so that 
we are justified in saying that the degree in which mannite is decomposed 
depends chiefly upon the chemical composition of the soil. 

In ordei the better to understand the effects of the chemical factors, 
the author treated the soils with lime and various phosphate salts. The 
results proved that the rapidity of the mannite decomposition depended 
upon the presence of slightly basic lime compounds and readily soluble 
phosphoric acid. 

These tacts are of gieat importance, but further research is necessary 
with regard to the extent to which the sj>eed of the mannite decomposition 
in soils needing no lime, may be an index of the amount of phosphate com¬ 
pounds present that are very soluble and capable of speedy assimilation 
by plants ; such an index being afforded by the Azotobacter test in the 
case of soils that are deficient in lime. 

A fir^t step taken in this direction by the study of a series of 
soils pioved, by a seties of field experiments lasting for several years, 
to be lacking itx phosphoric acid The results were very satisfactory, for 
they showed that these soils, which agricultural experience had proved to 
be decidedly in want of phosphoric acid, had a very low capacity for de¬ 
composing mannite, whereas soils well provided with phosphoric acid 
broke up mannite quickly. P'urther, when normal amounts of superphos¬ 
phates are applied for a certain number ot years to soils requiring phosphoric 
acid, the mannite decomposing capacity of these soils is greatly increased. 
The experiments so far made are, however, not sufficiently extensive to war¬ 
rant any conclusions as to the practical value of this method in determining 
the phosphoric acid requirements of the soil. 

In the latter part of the article, the author deals with the connection 
between the reaction and basic character of the soil, and its content in phos¬ 
phoric acid soluble in hydrochloric acid and in w ater containing carbon diox¬ 
ide, and of lime and magnesia soluble in ammonium chloride. These cor¬ 
relations show very clearly that an alkaline reaction and the presence in 
the soil of certain basic compounds, like those of lime, are necessary condi¬ 
tions of a somewhat high content of phosphoric acid soluble in water con¬ 
taining carbon dioxide, and finally, that the form under which phosphoric 
acid is found iti soils is determined to a large extent by their reaction 

G. A. B. 
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235 - The Spring Awakening of Arable Land and the Choice of Agricultural Ma» 

l&chines. — RiNGKLMANN, M., in Joitrml d'A irtculture pntiqne , Vol. 35, No 7, pp. 132-135 

Paris February j<j, 1^21 

The author considers LiiMifeRK's paper (i) on the “ Spring Awakening 
of Arable Land ” from the point of view of the agricultural machines and 
operations required. All that is needed is some simple apparatus mounted 
on a stubble-plough, a pulveriser, or a cultivator with flexible teeth. 

According to I/tTMiiSRE, the roots of plants and also the dead leaves 
and aerial portions of annual plants secrete toxic products that are inhibi¬ 
tory agents preventing the seeds germinating, and should therefore be 
removed as quickly as possible by fermentation, oxidation or dilution. 

This hypothesis explains the beneficial effects of various cultural 
operations: dry-farming, ploughing fallow land for a year, the repeated 
use of a cultivation with flexible teeth instead of ploughing (Jkan me¬ 
thod) (2), etc. 

It also shows that it is necessaiy in preparing the autumn seed-bed, 
only to loosen the soil to a slight depth without turning it but at the same 
time to dig and subsoil it as deeply as possible, in order to facilitate the free 
passage of the rain, which first washes the superficial layers of the soil, pro¬ 
moting the germination of the seeds they contain and then, passing on lo the 
greater depths, removes the toxic products from the lower strata at the time 
the roots of the new plants will reach them. The toxic products would 
thus be present in relatively large amounts in the lower layers of soil. 

The furrows then act as small elementary drains that hasten the remo¬ 
val of soluble substances by the rain watei Foi this leason it is advisable 
to use implements with coulters that aie relatively narrow tor most of their 
length, but wider at the point, so as to make uairow channels ; the sec¬ 
tion of the latter should be smallest when the soil is most compact and heavy, 
as this minimises the compression and slipping of the earth. 

Ploughing should therefore not be carried to a depth exceeding 10 to 
15 cm. Aftei the harvest has been earned, it may be assumed that the 
toxic products aie most abundant 111 stratum t (fig 1); after ploughing, this 
stratum, which is for the time unsuited to germination,is arranged in pa¬ 
rallel inclined planes f; these after the passage of the roller or hanow take 
up the position so that the seeds finding themselves from the beginning 
under good germinating conditions are those occup>ing the triangles e; 
those situated elsewhere will germinate latei when the rain has washed 
the superficial layers Instead of ploughing to the depth yo, it would 
therefore be better not to go deeper than yn, the exact figure is to be found 
by experiment. It is however, also advisable to loosen the soil in situ 
to the depth nm, in order to allow the lainwater to drain away easily and 
free the strata nm from toxic products, before the roots of the crop have 
penetrated so far. 

The best agricultural machines to use are stubble ploughs working 
to a depth of 7-10 cm., or pulverisers penetrating to 5-8 cm., provided each 

r'SteJ? I 111 1,21 So II. i Id) 

2) Set R \pnl 1 >ie. No 1 i ) 
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Fig, i. — Transverse section of ploughing. 



Fig 2 — Principle of stubble-plough 
with digging te*th. 



Fig. 3. Principle of cultivator 
digging coulters. 


Such digging teeth, which resemble coulters, may be introduced 
between the disks of the pulveriser. 

The same principle can also be applied to cultivators. In this case, 
it would be necessary to affix the digging coulters shown diagramatically 
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at c (fig. 3), behind each share (s) of the cultivator (or every second share), 
the latter working a breadth of 12.5 cm. (teeth per metre of width of the 
carriage), and to a slight depth. The distance between the verticals y 
and y by passing the extremities of s and c, which will give most work 
with the minimum traction, must be determined by experiment. 

After the passage of the above-mentioned machines it is well to use 
a clod-breaking roller to consolidate the surface. The roller, which must 
be of the required breadth, can be attached to the back of the machine. 
The loosened superficial layers must settle down, for in Lumi&re's experi¬ 
ments its consolidation is proved by the water used for washing the soil. 

The seed being sown at depths varying from 3 to 6 or 7 mm., it is 
only necessary to loosen the soil to a depth of 10 cm. in order that the first 
rains can rapidly wash the surface. 

•What has been said refers solely to the preparation for the autumn 
sowing, for in the spring the rains and snows of winter insure the soil being 
washed to a depth below where the seeds are lying. Further, the ground 
is well ploughed in the autumn, and superficially ploughed several times in 
spring, which agrees well with Fumikkk's experiments. 

G B. 

236 - The Conversion of Straw into Farmyard Manure. - iit tchjnso.y. ir H and 

Rich \rds, K. IT., in I he Journal at tin Ministry at l< ru ulturc, Vol. XXVUl, Xn 

pp 2 London, \ugn>t i w-*i 

As a result of the recent extension of the area under cereal crops, it 
was thought that there might remain a surplus of straw which could not 
be employed for the usual purposes of stockfeeding and litter. It was there¬ 
fore determined to investigate the possibility of converting it directly 
into manure, in order to supply the maiket-gardeners who found it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to obtain adequate supplies of stable-manure. 

As a result oj experiments carried out at the Rothamsted Experimen¬ 
tal Station, a method was devised by which straw can be converted into 
a substance having many of the properties of stable manure. 

In a considerable number of the preliminary'experiments, to secure 
the usual disintegration and colour changes in fermenting straw, the most 
promising results were obtained when the straw was subjected to the action 
of a culture of aerobic, cellulose-decomposing organisms (e. g. Spirochaeta 
cytophaza). Further enquiry showed, however, that this effect was not due 
simply to the presence of an organism capable of breaking down cellulose, 
but rather to the indirect effect of the mineral substances contained in the 
culture fluid. From this stage onwards, the question of food supply, as 
distinct from the addition of any particular species of organism, received 
special attention and the results obtained were of both theoretical and 
practical importance. 

The great importance of air supply, was shown by an experiment in 
which 4 lots of straw were fermented under aerobic and anaerobic conditions 
for 3 months at 37° C. The results were as follows * 

{m-sst] 
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Loss of dry matter 

Straw without Straw with 

Nitrogen Nitrogen 


Without air supply. 16 3 % 17.1 % 

With air supply. 40.1 58.0 


As a rule special measures to maintain a favourable temperature are 
not necessary. Moist straw rapidly undergoes a preliminary fermentation 
during which the temperature may rise to over 65° C. It is, however, in 
the subsequent stages that the effect of treatment has most effect in main¬ 
taining the temperature. Experience has shown that a supply of nitro¬ 
gen, by increasing the energy of fermentation, leads to an increase of 15-20® 
C in favour of straw which has received a sufficient supply of nitrogen, 
as compared with untreated stiaw. 

Repeated experiments have proved that the most rapid break-down 
of straw occurs ^hen some source of nitrogen in an available or indirectly 
available form was supplied, but only when the reaction of the solution 
was neutral or slighty alkaline. The addition of urine, urea, ammonium 
carbonate or peptone, with certain concentrations, immediately sets in train 
rapid decomposition changes. The highest concentration for quick break¬ 
down is appreciably below that ot the weakest undiluted urine ; hence it 
is quite impossible to obtain well-rotted dung by the use of neat urine with¬ 
out considerable loss. 

Equally good rotting may be obtained without loss of nitrogen, as was 
shown by experiments in which straw was incubated with urine in differ¬ 
ent concentrations for periods up to 86 days ; even after this period, the 
losses that occurred with satisfactory rotting and within the lower concen¬ 
trations, were only about .4 % of the final nitrogen. The ordinary losses 
of the manure heap are frequently more than tenfold this amount 

In addition to the two phases already mentioned a) in which the 
straw supersaturated with nitrogen loses it to a definite degree, and b) in 
which straw with the requisite amount of nitrogen may undergo rotting with¬ 
out appreciable loss and is therefore in a state of equilibrium, there is a 
third phase, in which undersaturated straw exhibits a well-marked property 
of fixing nitrogen by the agency of micro-organisms, especiallj* in the form 
of ammonia, until the same final content of nitrogen in the rotted product 
is attained. 

As a rule, the nitrogen retained by supersaturated straw (that is to say 
straw containing more nitrogen than will remain in the final product), 
and such as is accumulated by undersaturated straw (viz. straw contain¬ 
ing less nitrogen than the amount present in the final product), appears to 
be stored up in an organic, or non-annnoniacal form. The maximum 
retention of nitrogen has been found to occur within the first 4 weeks, 
after which the breakdown of this organic nitrogen to ammonia and the 

[**•] 
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consequent loss by volatilisation seems to keep pace with the loss of dry 
matter. Finally the material assumes a “ stabilised ” condition, the loss 
of nitrogen becoming greatly diminished or even absent altogether for long 
periods. 

Between the doth and the 120th day little change is found to take place, 
either in the amount of stable or fixed nitrogen, or in the proportion of this 
nitrogen and the ammonia which appears to be held by fermented material 
even at a high temperature (37°C), in spite of constant handling. In general 
it may be stated that when straw has worked from an unsaturated to 
a stable phase, little or no free ammonia is to be found, but straw which 
starts with a superabundance of nitrogen, appears to hold, wdien in a 
fermented state, upwards of 14 % of its nitrogen in the form of ammonia 
so long as the material is in a moist condition. Desiccation leads to al¬ 
most complete loss of ammonia and in this respect, as well as in the propor¬ 
tion of ammonia in the moist material, the artificial manure resembles 
natural manure. 

From the study of the intet-relations between nitrogen and straw the 
authors have come to the conclusion that the amount of nitrogen necessary 
for pronounced rotting, and the amount the straw is capable of fixing ”111 


the form of ammonia are identical, and that in general, the figure vaiies only 
between 0.70 and 0.75 parts of nitiogen per 100 parts of dry straw. With¬ 
in these limits fermentation proceeds without loss of‘nitrogen, and it is 
obvious that except in so iar as the nitrogen content of the original straw 
varies, the final “ stabilised ” product obtained when rotting has proceeded 
to an appreciable extent must likewise exhibit eompaiatively slight varia¬ 
tion in its nitrogen content. If for example the nitiogen content of the 
original straw was 0.5 %, and we assume that the theoretical amount of 
ammonia nitrogen equal to 0.73 lb of nitrogen pci too lb. of straw', has 
been fixed, then with a loss of 40 ° 0 of dr}- matter during lermentation, the 

, . _ . (O *JO 4 ' G 70) IOO 

resulting rotted straw will contain * / - 2.03 ° n of or- 

60 

ganic nitrogen in the dry matter The data thus obtained lead to a consi¬ 
deration of the process of inducing the fermentation of straw on a large 
scale, and can also be applied to the conditions operating in the production 
of ordinary farmyard manure 

As regards the preparation of artificial manure (j), experience has 
shown that urea and ammonium carbonate are the most suitable carriers 
of nitrogen, since they insure favourable alkaline reaction, and the rapid 
decomposition of the straw, but as they are very expensive, it is best in 
large scale experiments, to use cyanamide or sulphate of ammonia. While 
cyanamide already contains sufficient free lime to keep in check any acid 
compounds formed during fermentation, sulphate oi ammonia must be 
supplemented by the addition < f a base, and for this purpose fine]}- ground 
chalk, ground limestone or waste lime irom causticising plant at soap- 


ir ) i‘hi- piocrp-, well as it^ application to the purification ot ^cwanc ha^ boon cover- 
e by bolter^. Patent, *Hrit Patent Xo t 3S7) (Author's A* ot. ) 
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works may be used. For general purposes, it will be found that upwards 
of 8 / 4 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 1 cwt. of finely ground carbonate 
of lime per ton of straw are sufficient to induce fermentaion. The main 
obstacle to large scale operations arises from the great tardiness with which 
raw straw takes up the moisture necessary for fermentation. Where 
pits are available, this difficulty may be overcome by allowing the straw 
to remain immersed for 2 to 4 days, after which the free liquid may be drain¬ 
ed off. In the case of heaps or .stacks on open ground, no advantage appears 
to be gained by continued wetting with large quantities of water ami the 
authors suggest sprinkling the heaps comparatively lightly with water and 
allowing a couple of days to elapse before repeating the operation. The 
slight fermentation that sets in after the first sprinkling render? the straw 
more capable of absorbing the water of the second. When examination has 
shown that the interior or the heap has become uniformly moist, the source 
of nitrogen may be applied in the form of solution ; or in the case of cvana- 
mide and other products, this may be broad-casted over the surface of 
the heap and watered in 

Artificial manure is identical in physical pro]>erties with well-rotted 
farmyard manure, and differ^ trom it in chemical comjjosition only in so 
far as it does not contain (in addition to nitrogen), the appreciable quanti¬ 
ties of phosphorus and potash derived from the foods consumed by the 
animals. Of the thiee constituents ordinarily present in manure - urine, 
faeces and straw — the faeces appear to contribute only to the physical 
character of the product ; and as the nitrogen they contain is inert require 
to lie furnished with the nitrogen needed for the decomposition of the straw 
instead oi fixing it themselves The average of 26 analyses of the faeces 
of the horse, cow and sheep showed the percentage of nitrogen to be almost 
the same as in fermented straw, viz. 1.93. The mean content of fixed, 
that is to say not ammoniaca), nitrogen in manure made under controlled 
conditions in America and Kuroj>e proves to be 2.09 °;, as a mean of 43 
records. During the rotting of dung, a large amount (over 40 or 50 ° c ) 
of the nitrogen contained in the food and litter is almost invariably lost, 
and this loss appears to fall largely or even exclusively on the urine nitrogen 
which is the most valuable constituent of the manure since it is the most 
readily available. Both chemical and physical measures have been suggest¬ 
ed to prevent or reduce this loss, but they have either proved ineffective, 
or have interfered seriously with the rotting process. 

If dung making l>e regarded as essentially a strawy-rotting process, this 
loss is capable of explanation. It has been seen that the nitrogen¬ 
fixing power of straw is strictly limited and that any surplus nitrogen 
in the form of ammonia is liable to loss by evaporation. It may 
therefore be assumed that the practice of supplying concentrated feeding 
stuffs to farm livestock merely results in an increased production of soluble 
nitrogen, which owing to the normally overloaded conditions of the litter, 
is liable to relatively greater loss than w'here such feeding stuffs are 
not used. 

A fairly close approximation to the actual results of a number of feed- 
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iug experiments may be obtained by taking the sum oi : i) the amount of 
nitrogen present in the litter (which is not subject to loss) ; 2) the amount 
of faecal nitrogen calculated by means of the digestion coefficients of the 
food consumed ; 3) the nitrogen that the litter is theoretically capable 
of fixing (0.72 lb. per 100 lb. of straw) ; 4) the ammoniacal nitrogen pre¬ 
sent in the manure. 

For this reason the authors advise a more liberal use of litter as a 
means of reducing the losses that occur in the making of manure. 

F. P. 

237 - Supplies of Organic Matter in the Soil; Research carried out at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station (England). — Ritssfix, K J (Director, Rothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Station!, in The Journal oi the Mnustr\ oi .1 jiculture, Vol XXVIU, No. 0, 
pp 77‘F7 tS 2, f*£s j. I, one Ion, Deccrubej 1021 
Recent experiments emphasise the iui]x>rtance of having ani])le supplies 
of organic matter in the soil, although some of the older agricultural chem¬ 
ists were inclined to the view that artificial fertilisers were the chief 
source oi soil fertility and all that need be done was to apply them in the 
required amounts. Organic matter however as supplied by farmyard 
manure improves the conditions for the root-crops, facilitating the produc¬ 
tion of tilth and increasing the wafer-holding capacity of the soil. It also 
improves the growth of clover, and causes less variation in yield from year 
to year than artificial manure ; further, its use involves less risk of deterio¬ 
ration of soil when the course of cropping is abnormal, as in cases where 
the field receives an insufficient amount of fertiliser, or a mammal treat¬ 
ment deficient in one or more essential constituent^ 


Comparison of Farmyard uitJi Artificial Manures . 
Continuous Wheat . 


Plot No 

Treatment 

Average 
yield bush. 

Mian 

annual 

diminution 

Percentage 
of relative 
variance 

_ 

per acre 

bush 
por acre 

user ilmble 
to weather 

2 b 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons annually . 

34 - 5 -f<> 

O.031 

2 78 

3 amt 4 

No manure. 

I 2.620 

0.097 

6.20 

5 

Complete mineral manure . . . 

I4.l8<> 

0.090 

5.84 

6 

As 5 -j- single ammoniacal salts . 

22.38I 

0.141 

6.01 

7 

As 5 4 double ammoniacal salts. . . 

31 .367 

O.144 

5.” 

8 

As 5 -f* treble ammoniacal salts . . 

35 . 6 C )4 

0.002 

4.18 

10 

Double ammoniacal salts alone . . . 

10.504 

O.157 

II.10 

x 1 

As 10-4 Superphosphate. 

2 2.046 

0.219 

10.32 

12 

As 10 -f- Super + Sulph. Soda .... 


O.181 

7.28 

13 

As 10 -j- Super -j- Sulpli. Potash. . . . 

30.209 | 

0.12,3 

5.55 

*4 

As 10 + Super 4 - Sulph. Magnesia . . 

27.765 j 

0.231 

1 6.38 

Alternate \ 1 Z 

Mineral alone, or double ammoniacal 

14-510 

0.092 

10.16 

) 18 

salts alone, in alternate years . . . 

, 29.006 | 

0.114 

! 455 
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The following data, which represent the results ot a series of.experi¬ 
ments lasting 68 years, prove without any doubt that farmyard manure is 
more dependable than other fertilisers, although it is not capable of giving 
as good yields in favourable seasons as a properly balanced mixture of ar¬ 
tificials. 

The superiority of farmyard manure to artificials is shown by two dia¬ 
grams. One proves the steadiness of its effects as computed with the effects 
of a complete manure, phospliatic manure, and a nitrogen-jHvtassie and 
phosphato-potassic manure res]>ectivelv, in increasing the yield of conti¬ 
nuous crops of barley grown from 1852-1010. The other shows the effect 
ot farmyard manure and of artificials on clover and w T heat (grain and straw) 
succeeding a corn crop. 

A good deal of work is being done at Rothamsted and elsewhere 'to 
discover the scientific reasons for these various effect*- and the best way of 
using iarmyard niamue, but in the meantime there is another and far more 
urgent problem , how can the supply of farmyard manure or similar ma¬ 
terial^ be increased ? 

Two general methods arc being studied at Rothamsted. The firsl 
consists in reducing the wastage in making and storing farmyard manure, 
which is very eon si dei able The second consists in actually increasing the 
supply oi farmyatd manuie 01 like substances on the farm, either by keep¬ 
ing more livestock, or b} adopting substitutes for famiyard manure. The 
success attained in the experiments in progress at Rothamsted on the de- 
coni]x>sition of straw' b> artificial limans makes it most piobable that 
given a proper air and moisture supply, suitable tempeiature, freedom from 
nci<h*t v and the addition ot the right proportions of soluble nitrogen com¬ 
pounds, a substance resembling farmyard manure can tje produced. 

Another method of attaining the same object is by the use of green 
manuring, but foi this to be an economic possibility it is necessary to sow 
a catclicrop after the harvest Sewage can also be used and an extensive 
exjieriment, which w ; as earned out at Rothamsted from 1018-1920, has 
proved that “ activated sbudge ” gives a iertiliser of high value (1), very 
considerably better than anything yet obtained. G A. B. 

238 Physic Nut Cake as a Fertiliser. Set? No Jt»‘ ol this Riv/tu 

2 v) - The Recent Conference at Rotterdam and the Future Prospects of Nitrate of 

Sodium. ( alu h* , Year II I, No <1, pp j^o ju Smtiayo (Cluh). DecemlRT m-’i 

The difficulty in estimating the consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers 
during the current season, and the great unceitaiuty prevailing as to their 
price, owing to the size of the stocks have naturally had the effect of arrest¬ 
ing the anticipated demand. An important conference on the subject 
was held at Rotterdam on June 20, 1921, which was attended by the re¬ 
presentatives of the Association of the Producers ot Nitrate of Sodium, ot 
the Biitish Confederation of Ammonium Sulphate and of the German Ni- 

(r) See R. Sept. i«)2o f No 84* [bd ) 
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trogen. Syndicate respectively. The object of the Conference was to fix 
the prices of the different nitrogenous products. 

It was unanimously agreed that nitrogen consumption could be greatly 
increased by a better propaganda and by fixing the price. It was stated, 
as an illustration of this fact, that the consumption of nitrogenous products 
lvad been increased 75 % in Germany in 1920, owing to the uniformity 
ot prices, although the cost had risen to double the expected amount. Du¬ 
ring the same period, the propaganda expenses incurred by the German 
Nitrogen Syndicate, in Germany alone were more than twice as great as 
those paid by the Association for the Production of Nitiate of Sodium 
throughout the world. The possibility of a more energetic nitrate propa¬ 
ganda undertaken in collaboration with the other producers of nitrogenous 
fertilisers was thus clearly demonstrated and it ought to be equally feasible 
to associate this important branch of the industry with the production of 
the two other chief types ot fertiliser, phosphates and potash, in order to 
obtain the full benefit of co-operation Another ]M>int raised at the Confer¬ 
ence was the question of establishing an International Credit system si¬ 
milar to that already instituted in Germany which allows of credit being 
advanced to agriculturists on the value of theii crops up to 50 % of the 
cost of the nitrogenous fertilisers purchased which would greatly increase 
the consumption of fertilisers to the great advantage of impoverished land 
The stock oi complete fertilisers in Germany which previous to the 
War amounted to 450 000 tons of nitrogen as against a consumption of 
200 000 tons of nitrogen iti the form ot nitrate of sodium and sulphate of 
ammonia has now fallen to of this figure, but it is believed that 
by means of active x>ropaganda the farmers can be induced to cover this 
deficit by the use of sulphate and nitrate of ammonia which would mean 
an increase of 1 500 000 tons in the consumption of these fertilisers in Ger¬ 
many alone. Long discussions weie also held with a view to settling the 
basis ot an agreement between the different manufacturers of nitrogenous 
products and the suggestion of fixing the price on the markets of con¬ 
sumption at 15 pounds sterling per ton met with unanimous approval, this 
price being considered quite fair to customers under the present conditions. 

The present abnormal situation has had the result in Chili of closing 
many factories for the extraction of nitrate of sodium ; the monthly pro¬ 
duction has therefore fallen below 100 000 tons, as against an average of 
210 000 tons in the preceding year. The Chilian Government regards the 
situation as one of extreme gravity, for in the nitrate working centres 
there are already 40 000 men unemployed and if some speedy agreement 
is not made with the holders up of the stock, unemployment will still further 
increase. The Chilian Government is evidently following with the greatest 
interest the negotiations now in progress and has allowed it to be under¬ 
stood that if some agreement is not soon reached, it will be obliged to re¬ 
sume its liberty of action. 

Owing to the foil in the exchange and the lower price of sacks and fuel, 
the cost of production has greatly diminished, being estimated at 6 to 8 
shillings per Spanish quintal (46.02 kg.) except in certain isolated cases. 

[«*•] 
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The previous sales at high prices have given the producing societies 
a solid position which enables them to face the present situation and even 
if the}^ effect no further sales before 1922, the profits obtained up to De¬ 
cember 1921 should leave them well content. The future of the industry 
is, however, uncertain, but if an agreement can be arrived at between the 
rival nitrogen producing companies to fix the price at 15 pounds sterling, 
there would be a sufficient margin of profit to cover present expenses, and 
more energetic propaganda would also do much to increase the receipts. 

To sum up : the nitrate of sodium industry is now passing through 
one of the periods of crisis to which its market has always been subject, 
but the present situation may be regarded as temporary and due to the 
general economic situation, not to a change in the views of the world's 
consumers of'nitrogen. G. A. B. 

240 - Studies relating to the Anatomy and Physiology of the Sugar-Cane in Cuba. — 

Calvin'©, K (Jpfa <H Depart amen to <te Botamcu de la J‘Staci«' , n Experimental 
Agronomic.!, ILibatnO, in Lsimion b\jurvncnUil i nmotmui, lioletm No ;o, and Rc- 
vi\(a dc ti^rnnltur'i, amcu.10 v frub<(?r> t Y'.ir IV, No i, pp S*S |*SS 5 Havana, 1021 

The author gives an account of the attempts made to secure new va¬ 
rieties of sugar-cane by means of sexual reproduction. He criticises the 
methods adopted to obtain seedlings (alternate rows ; castration of the 
flowers . self-] x>l limit ion, cross-jxdlination with the aid of bags ; cross- 
pollination without protecting the flowers with bags) He describes the 
varieties “ Cristalina ”, “ ITba ” and “ C 2 QI ” and their distinguishing 
histological characters (epidermis of the internodes, nodes and leaves ; 
siliceous bodies , waxy covering ; starch grains, hairs of the auricles and 
surrounding the leaf-blade He passes on to speak of the conditions de¬ 
termining the flowering of the sugar-cane and gives a critical review of the 
results hitherto obtained bv ex]>eriment from which he draws the following 
conclusions; 

1) The methods hitheito adopted for protecting inflorescences in 
order to guarantee paternity in crosses between varieties of sugat-cane 
are insufficient to prevent the possible intrusion ot foreign pollen, as such 
pollen is able to find its way through muslin, and even finer materials. The 
use of bags of paraffined paj>er or glass boxes entails the drawbacks of 
defective air circulation and rise of temperature. 

It is necessaiv in each country to study the protective devices best 
suited to the local conditions of humidity and temperature. The autli >r 
suggests the following method as adapted to all Experiment stations where 
sugar-cane is sown. A greenhouse, either fixed or movable, should be 
constructed above or below ground in which the crossings can be made by 
dusting the inflorescences of the female plants with pollen The plants 
to be crossed can be grown directly in the greenhouse, or else in the 
open in pots or boxes, and transplanted into the greenhouse with all 
necessary precautions, when just about to flower. If movable greenhouses 
are used, they can be erected over groups of sugar-canes flowering in 
the field ; care must be taken to prevent the entrance of strange pollen, 
•which, however, in this case is comparatively easy. 
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The fixed greenhouse offers greater security ; it can be divided into 
compartments by fixed or movable partitions, so that many crosses with 
different varieties can be made at the same time. 

By this method all the errors inseparable from the use oi bags of mate¬ 
rial are avoided and it would be possible to undertake accurate researches 
on the subjects of self-sterility and self-fertilisation under the best condi¬ 
tions for the fertilisation of the sugar-cane. 

2) The macroscopic and microscopic characters ot the inflorescence 
though hitherto generally neglected in the descriptions ot the different 
varieties, are of the greatest importance in their identification and also 
in the choice of the best individuals for crossing. 

3) The histological study of the sugar-cane has revealed considerable 
differences between very nearly related varieties. 

4) The conditions causing the irregular flowering of the sugar-cane 
are at present unknown. It would be necessary to take into account in 
each district the data relating to the temperature, the hygroscopic state 
of the atmosphere and soil, the duration of insolations and the light 
intensity dtiring both the vegetative and flowering periods. 

5) In Cuba the sugar-cane usually flowers from December to March, 
though some varieties may flower to the end of April. At the Havana 
Kxperiment Station, there are iS varieties that have never 1 x>me flower 
On the other hand the varieties Cristalina, and Uba from Natal, and 
a number of seedlings obtained at the Station itself, flower every year. 
Of these C46 and D99 bore flowers at the age ot 7 months 

b) The pollen of the sugar-cane contains a considerable amount 
of starch from the beginning of the formation ot the pollen-grains in the 
pollen mother-cells, and it only disappears when the pollen-grain is about 
to pass down into the pollen tube. 

7) Pollen grains with no starch are as a rule abortive and morpholog¬ 
ically abnormal. 

8) Among the varieties grown at the Havana Kxperiment Station, 
some have normal pollen in all their inflorescences from December to March ; 
whereas in others the pdlen is abortive in the inflorescences of February 
and March. On the other hand the T T ba sugar-cane from Natal produced 
in 1920. inflorescences with abortive jxfllen from December to March, and 
one inflorescence with much normal pollen at the end of April. 

9) Some of the inflorescences of the same variety coming from 
different localities may contain normal pollen, while the pollen of the 
others may be abnormal. 

10) Sugar-cane pollen wdll not germinate in the ordinary cultural 
media ; several different substances were tried, amongst them were the 
viscous stigmata of the flowers of Nicofiana Tahacum var. havanensis 
which proved quite satisfactory. 

11) As a result of the microscopic examination of the pollen and 
pistils of 36 varieties of sugar cane, 20 crosses were made at the Ha¬ 
vana Hxpcriment Station, and out of the 100 seedlings produced, 16 bore 
fertile seed. 
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12) The seeds of 14 varieties believed to have been fertilised by nat¬ 
ural pollinisation were also planted; 8 of the resulting seedlings bore fer¬ 
tile seed which produced 29 plants. 

13) From the author's'studies it would appear that the presence 
nf starch in the styles, is not a character associated in any way with the 
fertility of the ovaries, for varieties like C7, C30, C37 and H109, which 
were found to have no starch in their styles, produced fertile seed both 
in the case of the naturally and of the artificially pollinated plants. 

14) The present experiments of the author in Cuba, shew that the 

mini mum time for the germination of sugar-cane seeds is 3 days, the max¬ 
imum being 8 to 10 days. As a rule the seeds take 5 to 6 days to germi¬ 
nate in the sterilised boxes for propagation. K. 1). 

2 \i - Notes on the Work of the Phytotechnical Station at Gayerovo (ParanA), 

Brazil. Zi:i>\'i:ck pnd Gvyi.r, C , 111 lialehm de mvltura, ( omnuruo c JndusU >‘i. 

No- 1**', h> j 10, Bahia (Jiiii/il-, March 1021 

In the selection of cereals, the following characters are taken into ac¬ 
count : number of culms; length of culm; length of ear; number of 
grains per plant ; weight of 1000 grains ; weight in gm. of the culm, ear, 
grains, awns, of the second internode of the culm ; total weight of grains 
ol a single plant ; density of ear; resistance coefficient of the culm and 
of the 2nd intemode; shajK* of leaves, plant mass. 

WiiKvr - 400 plants of the Barleta variety were chosen in the first 
place ; of these 11 were employed as heads of lines (mother plants), and the 
others for mass selection 

As a first result of the latter process may be mentioned Barleta, Pa¬ 
rana, type 1914, which gives a higher yield than the original strain. 

In addition to selection work the Station has undertaken comparative 
cultural experiments with 3 Japanese varieties : Sgatimgo, Eshima, Sliiro 
and Shirobaya of which the first is distinguished by it< early maturing : 
it ripens in 3 months only, this is a valuable charadet under the climatic 
conditions existing at Gayerovo. 

The Station lias also made pedigree seleeti ms of rye and comparative 
tests of some varieties ot oats, in order to study their rust resistance Ex¬ 
celsior (from Rio Grande do Sul), is practically immune, whereas the North 
American types Aurora No 831, Fulgluun No. 408, and Red Rustproof 
No. 518-3 were severely attacked by the fungus. 

Maizk. — Characters forming the object of examination: vigour 
of culm; shape of leaves; early maturity; weight of ear in gm ; length 
of ear; circumference of the lower, middle, and upper thirds of the ear; 
number of rows of grains; minibei of grains per row; total number of 
grains per ear; weight of rachis in grammes and in ° (> of whole ear; weight 
of grains of a single ear; weight of 1000 grains. 

Selection work lias been begun on Golden Dent, the variety that seems 
most suited to local conditions, with a view to further improving it and 
preserving its purity. 

The female parents had been the Campea ear, a prize-winner at the 
Rio de Janeiro Show, and 4 other ears chosen on the field. 
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The seed from the Campea ear produced plants that were already 
clearly superior to all the others. Comparative cultural experiments were 
also made with Dr. Assis, Brazil , Hor sting Prolific , (derrick, Loveliest and 
Laguna. 

Pulse crops. — Characters investigated : number of pods per plant; 
number of seeds per pod ; total number of seeds ; weight of seeds per plant; 
weight of ioo seeds ; disease resistance, etc. 

Pi: as. — From the comparative cultural tests it was found that the 
most suitable varieties are Burl's Early , Morning Star , Prosperity and 
Bliss E< 'crbearing. 

Potatoes. — Characters investigated : total number of tubers ; to¬ 
tal weight of tubers ; average weight of a single tuber ; mass of foliage 
and haulms; disease resistance. 

In the variety Silezia are found united in the best pro^jortion the j 
characters : high yield, good quality and disease resistance 

The selection of this variety was l>egun on 3 lines, Nos I, II, III. 

The French beans, the cotton plant (“ Fxpress ” variety), and the 
pea-nut were also made the subjects of experimental researches. The fol¬ 
lowing 4 varieties of the pea-nut were examined : Initios Nhamhiquara 
(grown by the Indians of this name), Parcels and Tupis iU Malta (, rosso, 
Hespanhol Rasteiro , Red Pea-nut and (tayerovo. The Indian variety is 
distinguished by the size of the seeds which are 4 times as large as 
ordinary pea-nuts. G. A. 

24*2 - Hereditary Behaviour of a Dwarf Form cf Barley in Jajen. - iviy'zawa 

Buxtio, in Jour mil of <*enetics, Vol 1 J, No. pp. _»i»- n-.'< >s, 20 plaU«. Cam hi nine, 
December oui 

From crossing one individual, 44 E x Golden melon X Sekitori ”, with 
the Goldenuielon parent, 90 offspring were obtained, one of which, a dwarf 
plant, was interesting as regards it^ hereditary behaviour. 

The characters of this plant together with those of its pa rents, are as 
follows : 


Goldttnnelon Sckiton Dwarf Plant 


Height of plant. 

. . . . tall 

•'hort 

less than Sekitori 

Rows in ear . - . . 

. . . . 2 

6 

2 

Length of awns.. 

long 

‘'hort 

long- 

Time of ripening. 

late 

early 

later than G olden- 


meion 


Although this dwarf plant tillered more abundantly than normal 
varieties, over half the shoots thus developed failed to produce ears. 

In November 1915 about 40 seeds of this dwarf plant were sown, and 
in 1916, 24 plants were obtained, 18 being dwarfs and t> normal (ratio : 
3 : 1). In November seeds taken from 9 dwarf and 6 normal plants 
were sown ; in 1917 all the normal plants were found to breed true to type,, 

[* 41 - 14 * 5 ] 
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whereas the offspring from the dwaTf plants contained 292 dwarfs and if>i 
normals (64.5 and 35.5 % respectively). 

It is thus seen that : 

1) The dwarf character is dominant. 

2) All the dwarfs are heterozygous, for as the ratio of dwarfs to 
normals is approximately equal to 2 : 1 instead of 3 : 1, it is clear we are 
not dealing with a typical segregation. 

I)K Vilmorin has already studied the dwarf forms in wheat and always 
obtained 2 dwarfs as against I normal, so that this result might be caused 
by the fact that any zygote homozygous in respect of dwarfness is either 
not produced or dies very early. 

The present case is very similar to that described by Ytlmorin and in 
the author’s opinion, might be explained by one of 2 alternatives 

1) Seeds containing zygotes homozygous with dwarfing do not ger¬ 
minate (this hy]K>thesis is excluded by the results of the germination tests) ; 

2) Such sc^eds die soon alter germination 

In order to test the second hypothesis the author sowed some seeds 
fiom dwarf and normal plants in ]x>ts and placed the latter in a cold frame 
to protect them from severe cold. In late April he discovered among these 
seedlings quite a new dwarf-form (a sterile dwarf), which tillered freely 
(in sonic cases 152 shoots to a stock), but grew very slowly and produced 
no ears ; the length of the culms was much less than in the dwarf type 
mentioned alx>ve JVy the middle of June all these plants died as a result 
of the attack of Krysiphc zramints, whereas the other two types ^the nor¬ 
mal and fertile dwarf), had completed their growth 

Out of 323 plants there were ; 71 sterile-dwarf, 172 dwari, and 80 
normal, according to the ratio t : 2 * t (80.75: Tbi.50 : 8075). In the 
preceding experiments, a certain numlier of sterile-dwarf plants must have 
escaped notice owing to their weak constitution which caused them to suc¬ 
cumb to the severe cold I11 a control experiment made by sowing some 
seeds of the dwarf plants in the early spring, so as to enable them to escape 
the winter, (>84 plants were obtained ; of these 15b were sterile-dwarf, 
540 dvwuf, and 188 normal, the ratio of the 3, types being approximately 
1:2: 1. 

Conclusions. — The dwarf plant found in 1915 at the beginning of 
the experiments was heterozygous with respect to the character in ques¬ 
tion and was intermediate externally ; i. e shorter than normal, but taller 
than sterile-dwarf In other words, if we denote the allelomorph for 
dwarfness by D and its absence by d, we have sterile-dwaif • DD, nor¬ 
mal =-= dd and ordinary dwarf = Dd. 

G. A. 

242 - Svalttfs Odal, a New, Early Variety of White Oats suited to North Sweden. — 

AkurmaNaV, A., in S virtues i'tsadbttremn \\ Fidskntt , Yeai XXXI, Part ft. pp 
lis? 1. Mulind, December i*i»i 

Of late years as regards oats, one of the most important breeding pro¬ 
blems in North Sweden, was the method of obtaining a type in which very 

[*4J5-t4S] 
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early maturity is associated with the valuable qualities found in the Guldregn 
variety viz., high yield, good quality of grain and strong straw. 

A type of this kind was especially needed in districts where, as Guldregn 
and other varieties had proved too late, agriculturists had fallen back upon 
inferior white sorts such as Dala and native oats. Moreover wjiere Guld¬ 
regn is already habitually grown and even in the latitude of the south of 
Dalame, cold seasons occasionally spoil the crops which do not ripen prop¬ 
erly, so that an earlier variety is desirable also in these parts of Sweden. 

For this reason, selection work was earned out on an early oat from 
North Scandinavia, and the final result was Dala of Svalof, a white oat 
ripening certainly a little before Guldregn, but with poor straw and low 
yield and hence not extensively cultivated 

Subsequently Nilsson-Khix crossed Dala with Guldregn and by se¬ 
lecting the offspring of this cross, obtained amongst others, o ii6j b which 
was tested and at once put on the market under the name of Svalofs Odal- 
havre (Svalof's Odal) In this hybrid the good characters of Guldregn were 
associated in the right proportion with eatl> maturity Odal does not head 
early, but ripens quickly, so that the mter\ al between the appearance of 
the panicles and the matuntv of the gram is eousiderablv shortened (See 
Table T) 

Table I - Diaatwn of the grouth period (in days) for certain 
lines of (rjddre^n Dala at Svalof and at Holm ( Ingermannland) 


Sort- 

Svalof 

1912-1919 

Holm 

1917-1920 


Until 

Until 

Until 

Until 


heading 

ripening 

heading 

ripening 

03861 Guldregn . 

66 

108 

57 

95 

01161 from 0386 0924 

66 

104 


01163 Odal . . . 

65 

104 

56 

^ 94 

0924 Selected Dala. 

67 

102 

55 

90 

White oats from the north 

— 

— 

35 

90 


Thus, as regards precocity Odal ranks between its parents, being ear¬ 
lier than Guldregn, but later than Dala 

From the point of view of grain production, it yielded on an average 
at Svalof 9 % higher than Dala (average 1912-1919; Odal, 34 r2 quintals; 
Dala 3104 quintals the best crops were obtained in the good years 
1912-1913-1915-1915, whereas in 19*4 und 19x7, years of severe drought, 
the yield was somewhat low 

thus the new type would appear to have inherited specifically high 
pioductivity f 10111 Guldregn, but to ha\e lost, at least to some extent, the 
capacity (peculiar to Dala) of giving a high yield, even under less favourable 
climatic conditions 

On the other hand, it pioduces less straw than either Dala or Guldregn 
this is due to the shortness of the culms (Odal 41 7b quintals; Dala 
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43.06 quintals; Guldregn 44.16 quintals). Similar results were obtain- 
ned at the Sub-Station of Ultuna (Domnarfret territory) as well as in the 
district of Kopparberg, where Odal proved itself superior to the black oats 
Bjorn and Orion, both as regards grain and straw 

At the Sub-Station of Varpnas (South Varmland), Odal has sur¬ 
passed Guldregn two years out of three, and very encouraging results have 
been obtained in the district of Gavleborg wheie this kind of oats is being 
more and more cultivated. 

Table II gives the data of a series of cultural experiments made at 
Holm, in the southern part of Angermanland. 

Table II. — Straw and grain yield per hectare 
of several types of oats at Holm ( Angermanland) in 1917-1920. 



Average 


Yield as 

compared with 



that of Guldregn — xoo 

Type of Oat 






Gram 

StTaw 

t 

Grain 

Straw 

0380 Guldregn 

2948 kg 

3920 kg 

100.0 

IOO.< 

01163 Odal 

2050 

3778 

IOO O 

96.ii 

0924 Selected Dala . 

2820 

3928 

95*7 

IOO.< 

White Oat of the North . 

2655 

3773 

90 1 

9 &.< 

01163 d of 0386 0924 

3313 

4273 

112 4 

109 c 


It should, however, be mentioned as regards the data of Table II, 
that Holm is situated in a very favourable position ; therefore it would 
not be wise to apply the conclusions to all the district of Angerman- 
lanlaud and to the northern part in particular where the duration of the 
growth period is much reduced. 

The introduction of Odal into Vasterbotten must be limited to the 
most favoured portions of the province This variety is too late for Jamt 
land and should not be introduced. 

As legards the strength of the straw (resistance to lodging), Odal 
proved itself distinctly superior to Dala, and nearly equal to Guldregn 
in the practical tests made at Svalof (See Table III) 

Table III. — Comparative resistance to lodging 
of Odal and other types of oats . 

» 

Sorts 

I 1918 1919 


Degiee of strength of Straw 
10 *■* remains vuite erect 
x - laid even with the ground 


0386 Guldregn 
oxi6x c , from 0386 ^ 0924 
0x163 b , Odal . . . . 

01x63 tl * from 0386 v 0924. 
09241 Selected Dala . . 


/ 

6 


35 


9 

7 

8 
8 
5 
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In its general morphological characters, Odal is very similar to Guldregn; 
its grain is of fine yellow colour, and is slightly larger than that of Guldregn. 
Table IV gives the weight per hectolitre of 1000 grains and the % weight 
of the grains. 


Table IV. — Characters of the grain in some lines from the cross Guldregn 
X Data According to the Data Collected at Svalof, Domnarvet and Holm. 



0386 Guldregn . . .! 
01161 from 0386 x , 

53-0 

30-6 

75 - 3 % 

0924. 

50.8 

29.4 

73-o 

01163 Odal .... 

50 5 ; 

297 

72-9 

0924 selected Dala ( 
White Oats from the; 

50.0 

27.2 

72.3 

North. ! 

—- 

— 

— 


54.9 32-6 : 76.2%jj 40.5 ! 34.0 ! 73 -*%- 

52.6 30.9 j 75.1 l! — — — 

51.7 32.8 | 75-4 40-9 35-1 71.9 

51.1 28.7 73.9 | 4* 9 , 3*-4 7 * 8 

- - , - 39.4 27.1 67.8 


The grain percentage and weight of i hectolitre are slightly less than 
in the case of Guldregn, but higher than in Dala. 

From the results obtained, it may safely be said that the object of 
the selection processes have been to a large extent attained. The aim 
was to obtain an earlier type than Guldregn, but possessing its excellent 
qualities. It is true that in this case as in most crosses it was not possible 
to unite the positive characters in the degree in which they were present 
in the parent plants. 

The result is, however, eminently satisfactory and the new variety 
can well be used instead of Dala as a substitute for Guldregn in districts 
where Guldregn has been found to ripen too late. G. A. 

244 - The Inheritance of the Character “Yellow Striping of Leaves” in the Oat,— 

Christie, W., in Zeitschnft fur lndukave Abstammnna^ und l r ercrhun^slehrc, Vol. XXVJI*. 

1 ‘art. 2 , pp. 134-141, 1 iig. Deipzig, December 192J. 

The author in 1914 found in a pure line of oats “ Moistad Grenadier ” 
(isolated in 1906), a single plant with well-marked longitudinal yellow 
stripes on its leaves and even on the glumes. 

In 1915 he obtained by self-fertilisation, 8 striped and 2 green Jndi 
viduals. None of the latter bore seed capable of germinating; on the other 
hand, 3 of the fomer plants produced offspring forming a total of 24 green 
and 19 striped individuals (1916). 

In 1917 out of the 14 green 1916 plants, 5 had green progeny, and the 
descendants of the others segregated into green aud striped specimens; 
whereas out of 7 of the striped plants, 2 had striped descendants and the 
others had both green and striped offspring. 

(S 4 3-34 4] 
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As regards the segregation proportions, these varied greatly from one 
plant to another : the totals were : 

In the progeny of green plants : 302 green and 112 striped. 

In the progeny of striped plants : 33 green and 98 striped. 

This work was continued in 1919 and 1920 

The results obtained during the last year may be briefly summarised 
as follows : 


Summary of the results obtained in 1920. 



No. of plant? 


No of plants 

Colour 0 1 the leaves 

in 1920 

Colour of the leaves 

in 1920 

of the mother-plants 

Grteu Striped 

of the mother-plants 

Green Striped 


<tfCt n (constant) 



S tnptd (segregating) 



Total for t>6 numbers 

1674 

— 

No 8 . 

9 

11 

<*rtcn (segregating) . 

0 


» 104 

4 

2 

Total for 20 numbers 

68 

— 

« -1 . . 

1 

- . 

No ^3 

2 

2 

» 73 

— 

3 

1 148 

4 

2 

» 10 * 

— 

2 

» 150 

6 

11 

Total for f/nst 



Total ; or the $ numbers 

It 

15 

5 numb rs 

14 

18 


The green type therciore only exceptionally splits up into green and 
striped descendants, and in very variable and indefinite proportions. As 
a rule the striped individuals out-number the green. Some of the green 
plants resulting from segregation are fixed, while the others are liable to 
segregation. The striped type can give rise to the green by segregation 
and the green type in turn can produce the striped This phenomenon, 
together with the variation in the ratios of segregation makes it probable 
that this character is not Mendelian but similai to that already discovered 
in othei plants by Batjr, Corrrns, and Ikkno and Miu:s 

The author proposes to investigate the matter still further by crossing 
the striped with the normal type. G. A. 

245 - Inheritance of the Character, Crinkly Leaf, in Maize. 3 mikso.v, r \ , m iht 

Journal of Hendih . Vol Xll, \o f>, pp 207-2,0, fig** Washington, julv m2i 

From crossing a strain of Pent maize with a strain of flint maize, a 
type with crinkly leaves was obtained in the F a generation. The crinkly 
individuals are usually about 2 / s the normal height, the tassels are re¬ 
latively short and compact, and not infrequently bear numerous seeds ; 
often part of the central spike of the tassel is more or less ear-like. The 
upper leaf-blades are relatively shoit and broad and frequently have pro¬ 
minent lobes near the base ; the crinkles are perpendicular to the median 
nerve. 


[H44**49] 
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Crosses between normal and crinkly individuals invariably give nor* 
mal F t . plants, and in the F 2 , normal and crinkly plants in the 3: 1 ratio. 

Therefore probably this character of crinkled leaves depends on a 
single Mendelian recessive factor according to the scheme of a mono* 
hybrid. G. A. 

246 - A Sectorial Chimera obtained, by Crossing Two Varieties of Maize in India. — 

Khaoilkan, T R, m 1 he Journal of Hertihv Vol XII, No 0 , pp ,284-285, r fig. 

Washington, July 1921 

At the farm of the Agricultural College, Poona, crosses were made in 
1920 between two varieties of maize known as Canada Red No. 5 and 
Amber Pearl pop-corn No 8, one cob being obtained which duly ripened 

Out of a large number of plants grown from the seeds of this cob 
there was one in the F x generation which grew to the height of 6 feet 
and had one tiller. One vertical half of the plant and of the tiller was 
normal, while the other presented the following characters. 

1) In all the leaves half the lamina bisected by the mid-ribs was 
normal; the other bearing yellow and whitish stripes. 

2) The leaf-sheaths and stem were also striped in the same manner. 

This plant is an excellent instance of sectorial chimera which the 

author proposes to study further in the F 2 generation. G. A. 

247 - A Case of Dimorphism in Rice Connected with Segregation Phenomena. - 

Parnell, r R , m Joumd of (remtu s, \ ol TT, No pp 200-212, plate XXI, Cambridge, 

December 1921. 

The inheritance of the so-called glutinous character which is typical 
of a small groups of cultivated varieties of rice has been the subject of spe¬ 
cial study for several years The glutinous type differs from the ordinary 
starchy type chiefly in forming a sticky mass like glue when it is boiled. 
Microscopic examination of sections of the two kinds of rice shows no marked 
difference between them, though they are readily distinguished by their 
colour reaction. The starchy grains when treated with iodine take on the 
usual deep blue colour, whereas, the glutinous grains become reddish, 
passing through wine-colour to dark brown as the strength of the solution 
is increased 

In inheritance, the glutinous character behaves as a simple recessive, 
but since double fertilisation takes place, the usual complication of results 
is obtained. Thus, flowers of a glutinous plant fertilised with starchy pol¬ 
len produce flowers with starchy endosperm. An Fj plant on being selfed, 
bears a mixture of starchy and glutinous grains, giving rise in the F 2 to 3 
groups of hybrids bearing respectively * 1) all starchy grains; 2) all glutin¬ 
ous grains , 3 ) & mixture of starchy and glutinous grains. The two 
first groups remain constant in the F a and succeeding generations, whereas 
Py odnces mixed progeny also formed of 3 groups of individuals. 

The mixture of grains in an F t plant should give a simple 3 : 1 ratio 
of starchy to glutinous. In fact on 9 plants, 5 2 9 2 starchy grains and 1587 
glutinous grains were counted (theoretically the figures should have been 
5759 and 1720). In the F z generation each individual of the three groups 
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of plants wotild be expected to give a 1: 2 : 1 ratio of starchy seeds: mixed 
seeds : glutinous seeds. In the 81 families so far raised there is a very con¬ 
siderable departure from this ratio irf favour of the starchy grains the 
numbers found being 9211 : 13 729: 5021, instead of 6990: 13 980 : 6990 
as was expected. 

The author has made the important discovery that the F 1 plants have 
two different types of pollen. One on being treated with iodine, gives the 
dark blue reaction of ordinary starch, and the other reddish reaction of 
amylo-dextrine. The pollen of the starchy parent gave the blue reaction 
and that of the glutinous parent the reddish. 

A careful study of the proportion of the 2 types of pollen in the anther 
(18 anthers from 3 plants having been examined), showed that the propor¬ 
tion of starchy pollen varied from 43.2 % to 51.8 %, the average being 

48.1 %• 

There can be no doubt that the two types recognisable in the F 1 pollen 
represent the tw'o genetic types produced by segregation. The author propo¬ 
ses continuing his researches with a view to determining at what stage in 
spermatogenesis the segregation takes place and considers that this line 
of work offers distinct possibilities whenever microchemical tests are practic¬ 
able, especially if such dimorphism can be found in species in wdiich the 
pollen grains remain united in tetrads. 

G. A 


24S - On the Fixity of Characters in New Hybrid Potatoes. — Scurihmx, in Campus 

rendits tie* sSanas dc VAcademic d '.! *uutfure de Frmce ; Vol VIII. No 4. PP 

Pari-, January 1 U22 

Aumot, who is continuing his researches on new potato hybrids obtained 
from seed has found that in certain cases the qualities (characters), of the 
parents are intensified in the hybrids. 

Many of the latter when propagated from naturally fertilised seed have 
proved very stable. 

A hundred individuals belonging to line No. 120 (Beurre x Bolivienne 
10 bis IQ19) possess all the characters of their parents, luxuriant, strong¬ 
growing foliage, the shape and pink skin of Bolivienne 10 bis and the 
yellow* pulp of Beurre. 

In 1921 when the ordinary varieties produced tubers for the most part 
unfit for “ seed ", the hybrid potatoes were entirely satisfactory in this 
respect. 

Some types were wonderfully resistant to the drought and at the same 
time very productive. The yield of some of the hybrids raised from seed 
of ten exceeded 1 kg. per clump; No. 90, the most prolific, produced 1 300 kg. 
per clump ; some of the tubers weighed as much as 340 gm. each. 

These results are really remarkable ; they are especially striking, 
because in 1920, some of the hybrids proved to be immune to Phytophthora 
infestans , whih shows that it is possible to obtain types uniting superior 
qualities with resistance to this destructive parasite. 

G. A. 

8 ] 
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219 - Pun Line Selection of the Bundelkhand Cottons in India. — Brar b c. 

ami Nizamuijdin m i^rtcultural Research JnstituU, Pusa, Bulletin No 123,. 

pp t-i 5, Calcutta, 1921 

This paper gives an account of a series of pure line selections made 
with a view to improving the native cottons of Bundelkhund and of obtain¬ 
ing types of better quality able to resist the excess of moisture in years of 
heavy rainfall. 

Three native cottons were selected for detailed study: Rath, Kulpahar 
and Jalaun. These were evidently populations made up of types differing 
greatly as regards flower-colour, leaf-shape, habit-quality, of lint etc. 

The two first proved a disappointment, but a good selection, eventually 
known as J. N 1, was obtained fom Jalaan It had a staple of 085" 
to 0.90", a ginning percentage of 36 ° 0 and proved very resistant to ad¬ 
verse atmospheric conditions 

G A. 

250 - Male-Sterility in Flax, Subject to Two Types of Segregation, Ambilateral and 

Unilateral. — Uvrisox, \\ , »ml ourumk, V l , iu [ouitutl or 0 /ru/us,Vnl IT, 

No PI’ 2f> f -75, Mali \\l\ Cainbmlsji JKiembor 1 

In 1912, a plant of Ltnmn usitatissunum was isolated It differed 
from the normal type in flowenng about 10 days later and its procumbent 
habit; the stems reached about 2 ft in length, lying at first flat on the 
ground, turning upwards as flowering begins and finally standing more or 
less erect 

This blue-flowered procumbent type was ieitilised in iqiO with pol¬ 
len fiom a tall white-floweied fibre-flu v The F x generation was elect and 
intermediate both 111 height and colour 

In the F> generation the authors found ceitam plants having nime 
or less completely aborted anthers The anthers were never completely 
sterile although sometimes little good pollen was produced From this 
pollen a lew seeds were obtained by self-feitilisation which gave rise to 
male-steule individuals onh 

Subsequent experience proved that the new form was biought in by 
the pollen of the common flax, and that the procumbent is genetically 
hermaphrodite on both the male and female sides Twentv-four flax- 
fibie plants of various kinds, when tested, bv using tlieir pollen on male- 
sterile individuals, gave m all O40 plants all with imperfectly developed 
anthers To these 24 plants may be added the white-floweied individual 
(which had been crossed in 191O with the procumbent type) and a tall 
blue plant 

From the evidence of these 2(> plants it is to be concluded that 
the fibre-flaxes are geueiallv if not always heterozygous in Tesj>ect of 
the male-sterile allelomorph, and that in segregation, this allelomorph 
is relegated to the male side 

The procumbent tyj>e itself is clearly hemaphrodite in genetic compo¬ 
sition ; by using the pollen of the procumbent type m crosses with normal 
flaxes, the authors obtained in F 2 hermaphrodite offspring, and from 
crosses with the male-sterile type, 101 hermaphrodites and 2 male-steriles* 
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The latter may safely be assumed to have arisen by self-fertilisation the 
mother-plant not having been emasculated. 

When, however, the procumbent type is used as mother, F x is hermaphro¬ 
dite, and in F % the male-steriles appear as i in 4. It would appear therefore 
that the female side of the procumbent must be different in constitution 
from the female side of ordinary flaxes. 

In heterozygosis with the female of the procumbent, the dominant 
factor for anther-development passes with its negative allelomorph to both 
the male and female organs of the offspring, thus producing an ordinary 
Mendelian result When however the negative allelomorph is in hetero¬ 
zygosis with the female side of the common type, it passes wholly to the 
pollen of the offspring. 

The transmission of characters from one side alone (the paternal or 
maternal), is a matter of great importance from the genetic standpoint 
The authors suggest the term unilateral for segregation which carries the 
allelomorph wholly to one sexual side, and ambilateral for the segregation 
which takes place in ordinary Mendelian distribution. G. A. 

251 - Contribution to the Study oi Bud Variations of Economic Importance in the 

Sugar Cane .--uvrki h, i v f i n fit foutnti or xir,x<> <>, pp i?i 171, 

li« 1. \\ ashimrton, fuh 1 >1. 

After speaking of the trequent occurrence of bud-variation in the 
sugai-cane, especially as regards a vsuperfleial character like colour, the au¬ 
thor dwells upon the importance of making a systematic study of qualita¬ 
tive characters such as sugar content etc., which can only be detected by 
chemical analyses and experimental tests. 

Certain strains oJt 0 Cristalina ” differ fiom one another in height 
and cane-diameter, and consequently m yielding power. Thus cane fields, 
even though carefully planted for a single variety, may include more than 
one strain differing in season of maturity, sugar content oi juice and other 
important economic chaiacters which will affect the financial returns 

As to differences in resistance to disease, there are many noteworthy 
examples. Yellow Caledonia, Cavangire and Demerara O25 resist the 
so-called “ root-disease ” comparatively well, while Otaheite and many 
others succumb to it Otaheite, Calancana, Cristalina, and Rayada are 
most susceptible to gunmiosis while Yellow Caledonia and Cavangire are 
strongly icsistant, peihaps immune to it. 

Otaheite is much injured in Australia by the ravages of the white 
grub and suffers from the disease known as matizado (mosaic), to which 
TTba and others of the North Indian type of canes are immune. G. A. 

252 - Breeding Experiments with Roselle, Hibiscus S&bdariffa, in India. - Sec 

No 22*7 of tlu^ AY7 uvl 

253 - The Possibility of Determing the Value of Seed by Biochemical Means. — 

NrmEc, V , and DrcHOPf, V , in ( ompies rendm, *h V iciuUtnw ths Scuwces, Voi i;',. 

No 20, pp Pari*-, N‘ovemI>er n, 1021 

The authors have studied the relations between the vitality of seeds 
and their diastasic activity with a view to ascertaining the possibility of 

[##•-* 53 ] 
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determining the agricultural value of seeds (especially their germinating ca¬ 
pacity and energy), by a rapid and at the same time easy, biochemical me¬ 
thod offering greater advantages than the germination test which is some¬ 
times a lengthy process, lasting 5 to 30 days (seeds of forest trees), accor¬ 
ding to the species. 

They have investigated the relations of the various diastases (amylase, 
invertase, glycerophosphatase, lipodiastase, urease, unease, phytoprotease 
and catalase of seeds), to the vitality of seeds of different species (maize, 
white mustard, soy-bean), varieties, and origin. 

The results have shown that the action of hydrolysing diastases can 
survive the germinating capacity of the seed. The catalase behaves in a 
totally different manner; it would seem that the lost vitality of the organism 
is intimately connected with the impaired activity of the catalase. It 
is well-known that this enzyme is extremely sensitive to the hydrogen 
ion ; possibly the chemical changes taking place in the seed, which are 
characterised by the progressive acidification of the organism, bring about 
the gradual cessation of the activity of the catalase; in dead seeds this 
activity seems to be almost completely at an end. The small amount 
of oxygen released in this case may be attributed to the action ol mineral 
catalysts or to the colloidal substances present in the seed. 

It is evident, that the activity of the catalase, as measured by the cubic 
centimetres of oxygen liberated, affords an excellent means of quickly 
and easily determining the agricultural value of seeds. The estimate can 
be made in a few minutes. It only now remains to fix the limits for the 
practical application of this vital test. K. I). 

254 - Varieties of Wheat Cultivated in the Province ot Cagliari, Sardinia. - 

F f* Catterh i Ambulant? <ii X^runKuta <h Cagliari', in Yttnlia l^ru)h, Ycar sS, 
So 12 pp v><>, 1 cc louud plait PJai'-'aiKH., DccunUci 

The Miocene soils of Trexenda and Maimilla, the alluvial soils of Cam- 
pidani and Sulcis and the Plateaux of Planargia and Sarcidano, which 
form the chief wheat-growing areas of the province, produce hard wheats 
equal in quality to any in the world. Soft varieties are, however, little 
known, for the few that have been imported ended by becoming hard wheats 
as a result of the climate, soil and natural intercrossing with the local types. 

The Sardinian peasant prefers hard wheat to soft, as it is less inclined 
to shed its ears or its grain, which allows the harvesting to be protracted, 
which is a great advantage in a relatively sparsely populated region with 
25 inhabitants to the square kilometre, of whom only 6 to 7 are peasants. 

The variety that best meets the requirements is “ trigu murru ” 
(whitivsh wheat). It is in fact grown on 4 / 6 of the wheat area of the province, 
Afterwards come in descending order, " trigu biancu " (white wheat), 
" trigu arrubiu ” (red wheat) and "trigu inoru " black wheat. 

Trigu murru. — This variety, when sown from the second fortnight 
of October to the end of December, according to the season, ripens the first 
fortnight of June on the coast and in the Campidani, and in the last fortnight 
of June, or the first fortnight of July, in the hill zone and on the plateau. 

[25 3 * 254 ] 
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It is resistant to lodging and tillers freely: 75 to 80 kg. of seed are 
planted per hectare. 

This wheat is especially adapted for macaroni etc. 

Its characters are as follows: ear rectangular, awned, blackish-yellow, 

23-25 fertile, closely-growing spikelets. 

Spikelets with 3-4 fertile flowers. 

Glumes oval, lanceolate, with sharp strong keel; terminates in a short 
pointed beak, black spots on the edges. 

Palea, oval, inflated, terminating in blackish-red awns, that fall off 
at maturity in favourable seasons, but are otherwise persistent. Seeds 
oval, slightly convex, pointed, of a fine wheat colour and with straight 
central section. 

Average length 8 mm., breadth 2-5 mm. 

Culms full throughout their length, strong. F. D. 

255 - Experiments with Wheat Varieties in India. — see x«> _„*• of this Rt , tew 

256 - Mansholt III, a Variety of Oats Resistant to Lodging. - ijisfrlz r u>irecteut 

dc Station evpenment.de lericole de CappeJle, Nord), in Journal // KncuRure fy t 

hqut Year I, No •>, p n’, 1 ebruarv, i<)jj 

The author reports the very satisfactory results he has obtained with 
Mansholt III. This variety of oat was obtained by selection from Vic- 
toire de Svalof by Prof Mvnsholt of the Royal Netherland College of 
Wageningen (Holland). 

Its chief characteristics are faiilv short, very thick, stiff straw r , with 
panicle ; white, plump grain like that ol the Victoire variety, but distinctly 
largei ; matures early ripens well in good seasons, the weight per hectolitre 
is 52 to 53 kg. As Mansholt III does not tiller it must, be sown closer. 

"It is an excellent oat, very resistant to lodging ; it should not be 
grown on poor, light soils, but it i* verv suited to rich, liberally manured 
land' F. D. 

2^7 - TheWorld Production of Soya. oiten-Va*™ noiu taint, Year vi, v<> 22, 

p 2^4 \nMerd<un, Novembei 1 121 

The most recent returns loi tlie world's production of soya aie as 
follows (in tons) : China 3 352 400 ; Japan 430 935 ; Corea 348 000 , Unit¬ 
ed Stale* 58000; total 4 189 333 tons. 

In 1918, Japan absorl>ed 77 ° 0 of the Chinese pioduction, America 
uid Europe 7 China 16 

In to years the soya oil ex]x>rted from China ha* risen from 25 000 
tons to about 400 000 tons. Before the War, this oil wa*> sent to England, 
the United States, Belgium, Japan, and Russia. During the decade, 
the exports of sova-cake has increased from 400*500 tons to over 
1 million tons. G, A. B. 

258 - Forage Production in Southern France and North Africa. - Truht.l., m u foragb 

Proitt » ncoU «/ ntteoU, Ye.ir v\ No 4^, pp v»i> . No u> PP 4-JV42S No 4^, CROPS 

pp. 4 51‘151 Montpellier, Octobei and November, nui 

In the opinion of the author these regions coaid become stock-breeding 
centres, for they possess a climate that is favourable to the rapid and 
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luxuriant growth of many species of plants and renders it possible to dis¬ 
pense wholly or at all events to a large extent, with stabulation, greatly 
to the advantage of the health of the cattle. 

As a result of experiments earned on for 25 years, Trabut is able to 
state that all the best forage plants that wotild be useful in Southern France 
and North Africa have by no means as yet been introduced or exploited 
to their fullest extent. The family of the Gramineae can furnish a very 
large number ot species suitable for stock-feeding and capable of growing 
in very different climates The author in his rapid review especially 
mentions the following ; 

Ma%zc : innumerable forms of this cereal are cultivated ; it would be ne¬ 
cessary to choose the best type for each farm; selection might be of great 
assistance in this respect. 

Euchlaena or Rcana , known under the name of 0 Teosinte ” a genus 
nearly-related to maize giving abundant and excellent forage As the seed 
is rare and expensive, this plant is not generally grown, but it thrives in 
the French colonies, and its production might be increased On irrigated 
soils, the Teosinte tillers well ; the amount of seed used is relatively small. 

Tripsacum * This genus, which came from Central Africa, furnishes 
perennial forage plants giving a high yield “ Zacate piodigio on the poorer 
soils of Mexico and Cuba. Tr la\um is still under observation in Algiers. 
Tripsacum can fertilise Teosinte and the resulting hybrid is exactly similar 
to Tripsacum A plant of this section that might prove interesting is 
Coix Lacryma-Jovbi, var Mayuen , m the Far East, it is grown under the 
name of “ Adlay ” and bears soft seeds used as a cattle feed , the straw is 
plentiful and forms an excellent forage 

Among the different species of S accharum , the Japanese cane grows 
easily from slips and shoots vigorously throughout the summer until the 
first cold sets in In 1920 it yielded 140 tons of forage ]>er hectare at the 
Ferme Blanche This plant needs irrigation but can stand a considerable 
amount of salt in the soil. 

S biflorum quickly attains the height of 3 metres It supplies a tough 
forage which is chopped is readily eaten by stock, but it is improved by 
being made into silage. This plant is propagated by cuttings 30 to 40 
cm in length which are planted m the sand in the spring or autumn It 
would be suitable for dunes and a good paper can be made from it 

Mxschantus (Fulaha), a perennial propagated b3 r cuttings, makes 
good forage. Af. condensatus, a Japanese variety, produces heavy crops 
at the Experiment Stations in Algeria 

The forage soighums are \ery numerous Sudan Sorghum (Sorghum 
exiguum Forsk), has slender stems and makes good hay; it resists drought 
well and will produce large crops in summer without irrigation. This 
plant is also eaten fresh and may be mixed with soya. It requires a 
certain amount of heat; must not be sown beiore April; tillers well; 
15 kg. of seed per hectare sown in rows are sufficient, S. exiguum 
can be crossed ^with the other cultivated sorghums but the hybrids, though 
yielding larger crops, are coarser. Hence it is better to use 5 . exiguum 
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for hay, and feed the hybrids to stock fresh. Sorghums contain a small 
amount of hydrocyanic acid ; the glucoside giving rise to it disappears 
at the flowering, season and when the plant after cutting has wilted 
for lack of water. The author has never heard of any bad effects 
following the use of S. exiguunt and under favourable conditions this 
crop can last for several years. 

The Paniceae tribe supply a large number of forage species suitable to 
hot and somewhat arid countries P. molle, P. maximum and P. milia- 
ceurn may be mentioned. 

The different varieties of Paspalum , plants native to America, make 
excellent forage (P. virgatum and P.dilataium where the soil is damp). A 
few tufts are sufficient to insure its spreading without any fear of invasion. 
Two cuttings of hay can be taken or the field grazed wintei and summer. 

The various sx>ecies of Setaria (Italian millet, Mo ha), are very common. 
The very drought-resistant types from S. Africa and America have yet to 
be studied. The genus Pennisetum has long been known. Two perennial 
African species are very productive and make excellent forage : P. purpureum 
and P. Merkeri (propagated by the Botanic Service of Rhodesia). Most 
satisfactory results have been obtained from them in Algeria, their crops 
being much heavier than those produced by the various kinds of maize 
and sorghum. 

P. purpureum is sterile and is propagated either by fragments or cut¬ 
tings. A cutting planted in April throws up 50 stems over 3 metres in 
height by October. Thus the plant is propagated very rapidly. The cutting 
consists of a piece of the stem with an eye; it is put into the ground 
obliquely. 

P. papureum requires much watei and heat. In Cuba, 500 tons per 
hectare of excellent forage have been obtained from it. The crop at Al¬ 
giers may be estimated at 25c tons. P. Merkeri can be grown without 
irrigation. 

Leersia hexandra which belongs to a genus nearly related to rice and 
grows wild in North Africa, does well on the banks of rivers or streams. 
Under the same conditions Zizania aquatica produces a heavy forage crop, 
As its seeds are difficult to keep, the better plan is to plant a few specimens 
which spread rapidly. 

The Phalaris are very plentiful throughout the Mediterranean re¬ 
gion and often constitute the basis of the forages. Ph. stenoptera , of Austral¬ 
ian origin and doubtless a hybrid, is an important member of the tribe. 
It attains a good height, is rust resistant and forms an excellent spring 
forage being much superior to the native varieties. 

The A grosfis can be cultivated on damp clay soils. 

Excellent results could f>e obtained from carefully selected varieties 
of Phleunt . Oryzopsis miliacea, or Milium multiflorum is a perennial pro¬ 
ducing much seed, it stands a high degree of salinity in the soil, is drought 
resistant and yields 20 to 30 tons per hectaie (in several cuttings). 0. 
Thomasii a stronger species which can be used associated with 0. miliacea , 
grows on the Cote d'Azur. 
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Avena sterilis is hardier than ^. saliva and does well in southern coun¬ 
tries. Algerian oats tiller freely and when mixed with Alexandrian clover, 
form a forage of the first quality in winter and spring. 

Cynodon dactylon , the Dog’s-tooth Grass can be propagated in the 
sands ; Chloris Gay ana is however the more satisfactory; it is an African 
species with a very extensive area (from Tunisia to Rhodesia). This va¬ 
riety of Chloris is a perennial; it puts out long stolons that run along the 
surface of the ground and send down roots at the nodes. Light soils suit 
this plant best. C. Gayava produces a large crop of excellent forage and 
can be extirpated from any ground it has invaded. 

The Eleusineae produce large forage crops and bear much seed. 

Among the Festuceae, Fesluca elatior , a wild variety, takes the first 
place. The author reports F . pratensis from the northern districts, F. 
arundinacea from the southern and F. Fenas from the salt steppes. 

Bromus unioloides (Schrader’s Brome-Grass), an American variety, 
produces early forage and stands until the autumn. 

In Australia small-seeded wheats (Lambrig) are used for forage. 

The many forms of Lolium yield good forage. Heavy crops can be 
obtained in the southern regions from the Leguminose wdiich should be 
grown in association with the Gramineae. P. C. 


259 - A New Fodder Grass from Uganda, Pennisetum polystachyurn . — in 

Bulletin of the Imperial Institute , Vol. XIX, No pp 295-296. London, 1921. 

The grass identified as Pennisetum polystachyum Schult. recently sub¬ 
mitted to the Imperial Institute, London, for examination with reference 
to fodder value consisted of plants of pale greenish-straw colour, from 26 
to 45 in. long and bearing immature seed heads. The material contained 
7 *4 % °f moisture. The percentage composition is shown as follows, 
expiessed on the moisture-free material, in comparison with the correspond¬ 
ing figures recorded tor elephant grass (P. purpureum) and timothy grass 
(Phleum pratense). 

The sample was found to be free from cyanogenetic glucosides. 

From the al>ove figures it may be noted that the P. polystachyum grass 
from Uganda contains a slightly higher percentage ot protein than that 
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present in timothy grass and also compares satisfactorily with V. pur*> 
pureum. M L Y 


260 - Cultivation of Lucerne in the Monsoon Districts in India. — .See Vo. ot this 

Review. 
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261 - AtfaUft Production under Irrigation (1) Experiments in the United States and in 
Mew Sotltil Wales. — I Stewart, O , Alfalfa production under irrigation in Utah Agrt- 
cultural College Experiment Station , Circular No. 4*, Pt> V 4 &, tables VII, fig&. 13. Slogan, 
Utah, May 103*. — II Harris, I r S , and Pittman, D W , The irrigation of alfalfa, 
in Ibid. Bulletin 80, pp. 3-30, figs. tt . Uogan, 1021. — III. Chomley, F (> and Chaffey, 
F. A., Producing I^uceme Ilay under Irrigation, in Dept, of A^rttuUure New South 
Wales , Farmers 1 BulUtin No 143, pp. 3-22, ligs 10 Sydney, Oct 192r 
I-II. — Field and tank experiments on the irrigation ot alfalfa were 
conducted at the Utah Experiment Station, U. S., and apart from the 
general methods of cultivation employed which are described in detail 
the following results are worthy of special note. 

The best results were obtained when irrigation water was applied in 
3 to 5 heavy applications on loams or clay loams, but in 4 to 10 frequent, 
light applications on porous soils. In these experiments the yield generally 
increased as the total amount of water ajjplied increased up to 90 acre-in¬ 
ches (the highest amount applied), but the gain in yield from the appli¬ 
cation of more than 30 acre-inches was too small to pay for the extra la¬ 
bour ; 25 in. aj>plied in weekly quantities of 2.5 in. gave better results than 
30 in. where 5 in. was applied each alternate week. With an equal amount 
ot water, frequent moderate applications gave better yields than fewer 
heavy ones. 

Where irrigation was not practised, 55 % of the entire yield came from 
the first cutting and 14 ° 0 from the third. Where regular quantities were 
applied each week, from 33 to 37 ° G ot the ciop came from cutting I, from 
37-39 % from cutting II and fiom 23 to 30 % from cutting III. 

The relative yields of the different cuttings were to a certain extent 
changed when the water was applied at various times ; but this did not 
affect the total annual yield consistently. 

Apparently the yield was highest when the soil moisture content w'as 
kept constantly at 25 % 

III. — Alfalfa growing for hay has for some years become a featuie 
ot some importance on the Yanco Experiment Farm in New South Wales, 
and so profitable that the area lias l>een eonsiderabl}' extended ; there are 
now 120 acres under crop with an average of 6 or 7 cuts per season. Speak¬ 
ing generally, one irrigation for each cut has been found sufficient in the 
early part of the season, but later an average of tw r o per cutting. Irri¬ 
gation takes place a week before cutting ; a second watering is given as soon 
as the hay is taken off. A big body of water is never turned on the alfalfa 
at one time. The head ditch is filled and then a gap is opened in the bank 
about half way between the check banks, allowing enough water to escape 
to spread from bank to bank, just covering the surface and moving forward 
very slowly. It should take from (>-8 hours for the w r ater to reach the 
lower end of the block 6 chains away, by which time the water can be shut 
off at the ppper end. This method is adaptable to heavy soil but on lighter 


(1) See R Aug. 1917, No. fin ; R May 1918, No v >7 ; R Oct. 1918, ^ No. 1082; 
R, May 1920, No. 496. {Ed,) 
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soil, the flow can be sotnewhat faster. It is considered imperative that 
facilities be provided tor thorough surface drainage, as water lying 
on alfalfa for 3 hours on a hot day will do irreparable damage to the 
stand 

Apart from the details with regard to irrigation methods employed 
in New South Wales, the authors give an interesting description of the hay 
machines etc used, and certain cultmal details. M. L. Y. 

262 - The Chemical Composition of Mangolds. Analyses Made in New South Walds. — 

Ramsay, A A , m The A rtculttt, al G(i«etU of New South Wale*, Vol XXXII, Ft II* 
pp 819 821. Nov 1921 

Results of analyses made at Grafton Experimental Farm, Glen Innes 
Experiment Farm and Hawkeslmry Agricultural College, Richmond. 

An average of the total analyses made m connection with the recent 
trials in New South Wales shows the mean composition of the mangel to 
be as follows: % moisture, 92 01, albuminoids, o 99; ether extract, o 04 
fibre, o 77 , ash, 1 37, nitrogen free extract, 4 80 

According to the comparison table showing the ranges in variation 
of composition tor all the varieties grown at the 3 different State institutions, 
and those of English mangels, the ranges m the percentage composition are 
apparently much greater in the mangels grown in New South Wales The 
percentage composition of the dry matter content is also very variable, 
e e albuminoids 7 41 to 22 26 %, ether extract o 16 to o 99, fibre 2 28 to 
18 86 %, ash 6 74 to 36 38, mtiogen free extract, 32 04 to 83 40 % 

An interesting aspect of the investigations has been a consideration 
of the variation l>etween the average composition of 8 selected \aneties of 
mangels grown under widely differing conditions, and on the other hand, 
of the variation when grown alongside one another at any one of the farms. 
A similar comparative variation is noted as regards the percentage of 
dry matter content of these 8 varieties showm as follows 
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263 - The Decline in Hie Yield of Egyptian Cotton and its Causes (1). — dotoeok, 
G. C. (lately Consulting Agriculturist to the Government of Egypt), in Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 160-174. Eondon, 1921. 

In this article attention i£ drawn <0 some points which seem to have 
been generally overlooked, and to correct as far as possible some conclu¬ 
sions which appear to have been foimed on insufficient grounds. 

A survey is made of the existing state of affairs in Egypt as regaids 
the cotton areas and the yields of former as well as of recent years. With 
regard to the depreciation in the last 7 years, so many new and unforeseen 
influences have affected the cotton crop that it is considered hardly possible 
to regard the conditions as in any way normal. The factors influencing 
the yield per acre are however considered to fall under 3 important headings 
and are discussed in the following order: — 

1) Deterioration of the productive powers of the son in 
cotton-growing AREAS. — a) Excessive cultivation . — It is an accepted 
maxim among Egyptian cultivators that the correct rotation of their crops 
admits cotton cultivation once every thiee years i. e only % of the cot¬ 
ton growing area or approximately 1 500 000 feddans (2) should bear the 
crop each year. On reterence to the tables it may be noted that from 
1905 to 1920 (with the exception of 1915 to 1918 owing to war conditions) 
this ideal figure had been regularly exceeded, sometimes by as much as 10 % 
for the whole of Egypt- Consequently the soil ingredients were drawn upon 
unevenly and the balance of fertility was upset. The fault lies in the fact 
that advantage has not generally been taken to apply the remedy 7 ' when 
the opportunity presented itself, and the recent insuperable difficulties 
as regards the obtaining of manure. 

One of the chief incentives to the practice of excessive cotton culti¬ 
vation has been the custom of leasing land to tenants on short terms 
6f 3 years. This has been a source of great competition among applicants, 
and the highest rents are paid to landowners who permit the greatest 
amount of cotton to be cultivated within the period of the lea^e. The 
tenant, having no interest in the land beyond the term of his tenancy, 
extracts all the cotton possible during that time, but does not attempt to 
re-establish the fertility of the land for his successor. 

This deterioration caused by excessive cultivation could, however, be 
duly rectified, were it not that othei noxious influences have l^een affecting 
the soil at the same time. 

b) Rise in the Water Table in the Delta (3). — The y^ears in which 
the cotton production was at its highest were those in which the water-supply 
was limited by the amount which could be carried by the deep canals, 
and owing to this limitation the soil drained into the canals when 
their flow was shut off, and in consequence, did not become sodden. After 

(x) See JR. July 1913, No. 8 or. (Ed) 

(2) 1 feddan *■ j.038 ucres. (Ed) 

(3) See Movements of Soil Water in an Egyptian Cotton Field, JR Dec. 1913. 

No. 1323. (Ed.) 
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the Assouan Reservoir began to be drawn upon, much more water became 
available for irrigation, but the canals ran at a higher level, rendering most 
of the area to which water had previously to be lifted by great exertions 
what is termed “ free-flow ” i e. where, by merely opening a sluice the 
water runs by gravity on to the land water-logged, The injurious effect 
on growing cotton was evident. Firstly, the use of water above the root 
system caused asphyxiation of the foots and produced flower and boll 
shedding and not infrequently premature death Secondly, lack of adequate 
drainage caused a return of noxious salts and the toxic effect was 
obvious, (i) 

The establishment of proper drainage will be gradual, and in certain 
cases, perhaps unnoticeable for some time, owing possibly to the formation 
of a condition in the soil similar to «hard-pan » for which additional 
expedients must be employed to restore fertility. 

c) Insufficient supply of manure and fertilisers , and the introduction 
of noxious substitutes — This is largely due to the unremunerative results 
obtained with cattle-breeding, and the consequent shortage of farmyard 
manure 

2) Ravages or insect rrs'i s - The necessity of legislation con¬ 
cerning the pink bollworm ((rehchia gossypiella) is a matter of distinct 
importance (2) The measures instituted to meet the ravages of this new 
pest are such that, when full) in force a diminution of its numbers may be 
expected, and as this result implies a retarding of the period of maximum 
severity, the cotton plants will have a greater opportunity of maturing 
their late-formed bolls with less injury and of thus increasing their yields. 

3) Agrarian disturbances — A short discussion as to the effect 

of political disturbance etc on the financial situation with regard 
to cotton M. 1 , Y. 

264 - Cultivation Trials of “ patwa” (Hibiscus cannabinus) in India. — See 

No 227 of this Rtxit'W 

265 - The Cultivation and Production of the Olive Tree in Spain. — (3) matons, a. 

(Director of Olive cultivation 111 Catalonia), in Raista olearm ifaltanci Year XII, 

Nos 9-12, pp 144118, Rome. September December, 1921 

The author shows the progress made in olive-growing and the olive- 
oil industry in Spain, and empliasises the advantages that would accrue if 
the Spanish and Italian manufacturers could arrive at some mutual agree¬ 
ment regarding the improvement of the industry and the better utilisation 


(1) Sec ( atro Scientific tourn l,\( 1 IX, p 413, and Vol V, p jyo, dealing with the salt- 
contuit of sonic agricultural drainage waters of Egypt This shows that wheie a high water 
table and no drainage occurred there was a concentration of injurious, salts in the surface soil 
causing it to become useless lor cultivation {hd ) 

(2) Su. R April 11)21, No 388 {Ed) 

(3) See Prof Manuel PRirco’s Original Article Olive Growing and Production in 
Spain, in R Dec 1916, pp 1727-1733 {Ed) 
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of the product. He gives the following data respecting the conditions of 
olive-growing in Spain. 

According to the statistics of 1930-1921, the area under olive-trees 
is I 571 294 hectares. It is continual^ extending and in 1907 the olive 
yards occupied only 1 353 196 hectares. Olive-growing has increased 
markedly of late yeais and owing to the high price paid for olive-oil, agri¬ 
culturists have transferred their preference from the vine to the olive-tree. 
The methods of cultivation are not altogether perfect in Spain, but it must 
be allowed that they are quite as good as the average methods followed 
in Italy. In some regions, such as a large part of Catalonia and of Aragon, 
and certain districts of Andalusia, fairly systematic and successful methods 
are adopted. 

In the South specialised olive-yards are preferred. Andalusia and Estre- 
niadura are the typical districts of tire large, Spanish country estates, some 
of which occupy 30 000 ; 40 000 ; 50 000 and even 60 000 hectares, 
and it is easy to find there oli\e yards of several hundred hectares. 

In Catalonia on the other hand, where the land is much subdivided, 
olive-trees are often grown in association with the almond, carob, hazel 
and vine, or herbaceous crops 

Although some books speak of the irrigation of the olive-tree in Spain, 
it can fairly be stated that it is only practised in areas of very limited 
extent The land capable of irrigation is naturally reserved for other more 
suitable crops, and the olive-trees that happen to be associated with them 
benefit by the water supplied 

Olive production has increased with the extension of the cultivated 
area, and owing to considerable improvements in the methods of cultiva¬ 
tion in certain regions, as is shown by the apj>ended Tables 

The industry of preserving olives uses about 350000 quintals of the 
fruit annually, viz: 390197 quintals in 1914; 364456 quintals in 1916; 
477 737 quintals in 1918 ; 315 930 quintals in 1920. 

The finest oil is made chiefly in Catalonia, in the part of the Province 
adjoining Aragon, at Toledo, and also in some districts of Andalusia. At 
the present time, it is true that good oil is found more or less everywhere 
as there are many oil-factories, but the true oil for exportation which is 
highly prized b3' the French and Italian merchants, is the Catalonian pro¬ 
duct coming from Borges, Reus and Tortosa, and also that from Alcanez 
(Aragon). 

It must be allowed that as a rule, the manufacturing process in Spain 
is on the same level as in Italy, although in certain regions it is defective 
owing to the use of superannuated apparatus and old fashioned methods. 
There are however entire regions of great extent where the plant and treat¬ 
ment leave nothing to be desired and olive oil is produced with an acid con¬ 
tent below 0.5 %. Of the 500 000 quintals of oil annually made on the aver¬ 
age in Catalonia, at least a / 8 are of a fine quality suited for exportation. In 
this Province the fresh or recently-gathered olives are usually but little 
handled and the oil is extracted without the use of hot water, by being subi- 
jected twice in succession to severe pressure. Not infrequently the oil 
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coming from the presses is very rapidly washed in order to free it mote 
quickly from the water of vegetation. 

Of recent years, the co-operative oil-factories have greatly developed 
especially in Catalonia, and hence the improvement in the quality of the 
output. At the present time there are 30 factories in this region produc¬ 
ing some 50 000 quintals of olive-oil. The three or four largest factories 
each handle some 200 quintals of olives. Their plant and methods ate 
thoroughly up to date. 

Table I. — Production of Olives and Olive-oil in Spain 
during the Period 1908-1920. 


Yeats 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
IQI9 
1920 


Table II. — Oil Production of the different Regions 


! 

f 

i 

New Castile. 1 

Old Castile. 

Tya Mancha and Estremadura.. 

Eeon. .... I 

Aragon.. ... 1 

Navarre and Rioja.I 

Galicia. | 

Catalonia.. 

Eevant (Valencia) .. j 

East Andalusia. . 

West Andalusia. ! 


Olives * 
quintals l 

8 Z77 174 , 

13 928 938 

6 246 189 i 
22 195 X64 I 
3 553 310 1 

14 868 745 

11 814 306 ' 

17 728 868 

11 465 989 

22 077 001 t 
14 038 314 j 
18130999 I 
16623 845 1 


of Spain in 


Areas 

hectares » 

in 335 ; 

6 830 1 

175 726 I 

4241 

56 078 
15 734 
214 
514760 
Il8 820 
3*>7 172 
500 3O4 


Olive-Ott 

quintals 

1 518 895 

2 397 720 

1 085 088 
4 217 826 

630 012 

2 654 225 

2 077 649 

3 261 079 
2 071 150 

4 278 376 

2 552 023 

3 363 937 

3169 637 


1920-1921. 


Oil Produced 
quintals 

336 958 
21985 
172 408 
2450 
216 694 
11632 
272 
476566 

196135 
925118 
807 379 


The great variations between the output of oil in different years are 
due to the spread of diseases or of parasites. The most formidable of the 
latter in Spain, as elsewhere is the Olive Fly (Dacus oleac) Meig. As a 
means of control efforts are now being made to popularise the LOTRIONTE 
method which was widely tested in Catalonia in 1920. F. P. 
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366 - IUlps Nuts ot British North Borneo from Shores stenoptera and other 

Dipterooarps. — Bulletin of the Imperial Institute Vol XIX, No 2, pp 140-142. 
London, 1921. 

The 44 illipi 0 nuts of British North Borneo are quite distinct from 
those of India which are obtained tiom species of Bassia (Nat. Order. 
Sapotaceae). A full account of the different forms of the Borneo nuts 
derived from various dipterocarp trees, with the results of examination at 
the Imperial Institute is given in a previous publication (Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute , Vol. 13, No. 3, pp. 335, 1915). Since then a quantity 
01 kernels have been forwarded recently for investigation and the results 
are here given. The kernels were stated to have been obtained from nuts 
collected in the Kinabatangan district and washed in sea water. 

The kernels were found to contain 6.9 % moisture, and to }ield, on 
extraction with light petroleum, 44 8 % of fat, corresponding to a yield 
of 48.1 % from the moisture tree kernels. The fat was a greenish-yellow 
solid with a faint odour and on examination gave the following results : — 
specific gravity at 15 0 C, 08551; refractive index at 40 0 C, 1.456; solidi¬ 
fying point of fatty acids, 52 5 0 C; melting point of fat 34°C, acid value n 4; 
saponification value (mgm. of potash per 1 gm oil) 192 4 ; iodine value % 
32 2 , unsaponifiable matter % o 6 ; volatile acids, soluble o 1 and insol¬ 
uble 0.4 cc. of decinormal alkali required to neutralise acid from 5 gm. ot oil. 
A comparison is made with the results obtained with a previous sample 
of illipe fat and with figures previously recorded for Borneo tallow 

The residual meal left after the extraction of the fat from the kernels 
wa* yellowish brown and had a faint bitter taste. The results of analysis 
are as follows: % moisture 1^.9, crude proteins 10 3, fat 7.8, carbohydrates 
etc (by difference) 64 5, crude fibre 3 2, ash 3 3, nutrient value x : 8.0 
and food units no. (A comparison is given of figures recorded previously 
for illipe cake"). 

The meal contained no alkaloids or cyanogenetic glucosides 

These kernels represented the brown variety and contained 48 % of 
fat in the dry material, which is about the usual yield. 

It is stated that in spite ot the somewhat low percentage of protein 
(11 3 %) in the residual meal which renders it a less valuable foodstuff 
than palm-kernel cake (16 %), the illipe meal has already proved its 
value commercially M. I*. Y. 

267 - The Value of the Oil of the Physic or Purging Nut (Jatropha Cureas) and 
Utilisation of the Residual Cake as Manure. — Bulletin of the imperial institute , 
Vol XIX, Iso 3, pp 288 291 IrOiulcm, 1921 

The evergreen shrub Jatropha Cureas Linn. (N. O Euphorbiaceae) 
is indigenous to South America but has been introduced into most tropical 
countries. Apart from the purgative and emetic properties of the oil 
obtained from the seeds and its utilisation for soap manufacture (a fact 
proved at Lisbon on receipt of seeds from Portuguese Africa), suggestions 
have also been made as to its possible value as a lubricant to replace 
castor oil. 

Seeds from South Africa and the Gold Coast were examined at the Im- 
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perial Institute, London, and consisted respectively ot shell 39 and 33 %, 
kernel 61 and 67 %, moisture in seed 7.9 and 11.1 %, yield of oil 31.9 
and 33 % and yield of oil expressed on dry seed, 34.6 and 37 %. 

An analytical comparison is made between these oils and oil from Ni¬ 
gerian seed examined previously (Bulletin of the Imperial Instiute, 1904, 
Vol. 2, p. 170). 

To test the value of curcas oil as a lubricant, viscosity tests were car¬ 
ried out with the oil samples and an interesting comparison is made with 
a commercial sample of castor oil as follows (viscosity in seconds for 50 cc. 
at 70P F): Gold Coast sample 1; 298; sample 2; 290; South Africa 284, 
castor oil 3888. * 

All these samples weie also exposed in thin films on glass under varying 
conditions and according to tlie results obtained, it is evident that curcas 
oil differs widely in viscosity and drying properties from castor oil and 
dried more rapidly when exposed to high temperature and to light and 
air. For certain types of machinery therefore for which castor oil is par¬ 
ticularly suited as a lubricator, curcas oil could not be used with advantage. 

Examination of the residual oil cake sent from Zanzibar, prepared 
from undecorticated seed proved 011 analysis that the cake has a high 
valve as a manure, being approximately as rich as castor-seed cake in ni¬ 
trogen and phosphoric acid. It is suggested that the ash obtained on burn¬ 
ing the cake would form a valuable concentrated manure, or the potash 
might be extracted and utilised locally for soap-making. The following 
percentage composition was determined : moisture 10.4, nitrogen 3.2, phos¬ 
phoric acid 1.4, potash 1.2, soda 02T, chlorine o.rj, sulphuric acid 0.08, 
ash 5.6. The a^h contained: phosphoric acid 25.7, potash 20.7, soda 3.8, 
chlorine 2.4, sulphuric acid 1 5. 

In consideration of the tact that the residual cake or meal has purga¬ 
tive properties and could not be utilised as a feeding stuff, but only as 
a manure, it would doubtless realise a relatively low price. M. L. Y. 

268 - Economic Value of the Seeds of Carthamus spp. and their Oil Product. - 

See No. 227 of Uiis Review 

mrEs 269 - Observations on the Cultivation of Java Indigo at Pusa, India. - See No. 227 

of this* Review. 

sugar crops 270 - The Qualities of Java Seedling Sugar Canes and suggested Introduction into 
Louisiana U. S. A. -- Cross, \V. i; , He,Itsta JndU'trwl v A' ncola tie 1 ucutnun, Vol XI, 
Nos. 9-10, pp zis-121, Jiuenos Ayres, 19 21 1 and in International Su^ar Journal t 
Vol. XXIII, No. pp 614-616 Jvondon, Nov 1921. 

The seedling varieties under discussion were produced in Java by 
crossing the Cheribon cane with the variety Cliunnee which grows freely 
in northern India under generally adverse conditions. These hybrids 
POJ 36 and POJ 213, combine the qualities of the two parents, being rich 
in sugar like the Cheribon and very vigorous and highly resistant to disease 
and frost damage like the Cliunnee. For sub-tropical conditions, they are 
among the best varieties at present known. 
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It has been noted that although Louisiana U. S. possesses more favour¬ 
able conditions for cane cultivation than Tucum&n (Argentina), only one- 
year ratoon crop is obtained and it is necessary to practise a rigorous sys¬ 
tem of rotation, ploughing tinder leguminous crops one year in every three. 
In addition to this , considerable quantities of commercial fertilisers have 
to be applied. — Tucum&n on the other hand obtains ratoon crops up to 
6 or 8 years, gives little or no attention to the question of crop rotation, 
uses no fertilisers and obtains with the Java seedling canes better yields 
of cane and sugar than is generally the case in Louisiana. It is therefore 
recommended that Louisiana planters might introduce and study these 
seedlings to their commercial advantage. A summary is given of the 
qualities ot the two Java seedlings POJ 36 and 213 as follows : — 

1) Vigorous varieties of great ratooning power, giving heavy yields. 
The limiting factor in Tucuman is the low annual rainfall; in Louisiana 
this limiting factor disappears. 

2) Low cost of cultivation, as they grow very rapidly in spring, 
Louisiana has the ad\autage of earlier spring rains than Tucuman, hence 
early development would be much more marked. 

3) Very resistant to the cane borer {Diatraca saccharalts ). As a 
point of comparison it may be noted that this was a very serious pest of 
the Cheribon cane. 

4) Much more resistant to frost damage than the Chenbon and the 
D74, and would probably enable the harvest period to be deferred to 
a later date, thus eliminating the disastrous effects produced on the 
stubbles by early cutting and enabling the factories to obtain riper cane for 
grinding purposes than at present 

5) More resistant to root disease (Marasmius Sacchari) and mosaic. 

6} Greater resistance to the rotting of the stubbles during the win¬ 
ter. The advantage of introducing these seedlings into a country where 
the winters are moist e. q Louisiana is therefore evident, seeing that the 
cane from the first year’s stubble has up till now been less than the plant 
cane, and the second year’s stubble has given so small a yield as not to 
be worth cultivating. 

7) Much moie fibrous than the Cheribon, containing an average of 
12 5 % fibre compared with 10.0 or 10 5 % for the latter. This allows 
for a higher sucrose extraction from the same mill and diminishes the cost 
for fuel. M. L. Y. 

271 - Tests of New Methods of Propagating the Sugar-Cane in Cuba. — cai vwo, m , 

in He tsta ie A ^ncuttuui t < am rt ay J r'btto, Yvar 1 \ , pp *>o<> so ficr^ 2 Havana, 1921 
At the Agricultuial Station of Cuba the author lias tested the method 
of propagating sugar-cane which was recommended for India, by Kin, karxi 
(1). This consists of cutting the cane into setts ot 3 nodes (taking them from 
a little above the two last nodes), and of removing all the eye-buds, except 
the one of the middle node. The sett should be planted, so that the eye- 

(t) See R. Marita 1920, No jar <b-i) 
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bud points upwards; in this way a much more vigorous tuft of sugar-canes 
is obtained than if the eye-bud pointed downwards. 

The results were perfectly satisfactory, as is seen from the following 
comparative data. 


Yield in kg. per Hectare. 



Sett with one 

Sett with-all its 

Variety 

eye-bud 

eye-buds 

D 74 . 

68 690 

63790 

D 99 . 

71 150 

61 330 

D 108. 

24 529 

23 3 *o 

Uba. 

82 800 

75 440 

Cristalina. 

46 000 

36 800 


This system can be improved by adopting the practice (devised in Cuba 
by" Abren and recommended for India by Vknkatraman) of letting the 
setts bud before planting them out, thus giving an opportunity for choosing 
the most vigorous shoots. 

A frame of bamboo is erected at a convenient height above the ground, 
say 90 cm., and upon it is spread a thin layer of straw which is soaked with 
dung mixed with a little water. The setts are first dipped in a mixture 
of dung and water and then piled up roughly on the frame, so that they 
form heaps, the setts crossing each other in every direction, thus allowing 
free access to the air. The small heaps are in their turn covered with a 
layer of straw soaked as before in a mixture of dung, the whole being kept 
moist by repeated and careful watering. 

The increased yield fully compensates for the larger number of workers 
required. Sometimes, however, lack of labour makes it impossible for the 
process to be carried out on a large scale, in which case only the cuttings 
destined for the plantations reserved for propagation can be thus treated. 

F. D. 


LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. 

272 - Helenlum Hoopesii, a Poisonous Plant harmful to Stoek in Utah, U. S. — 

Marsh, l>. W (Physiologist in Charge of Investigations of Stock Poisoning by Plants) 
Clawson, A B , (Physiologist), Couch, J F (Pharmacological Chemist), and Marsh H., 
(Veterinary Inspector, Bureau of Animal Industry), in Umted State* Dcpartmnt of Agri¬ 
culture, Bulletin No 047, pp 1-1 6 tables n, bibliography of 13 works Washington, 
D C., Oct. ii, 1021 

The “ western sneezeweed ” (Helenium [ Dugaldia ] Hoopesii) has be¬ 
come very abundant on some of the more elevated and overgrazed stock 
ranges of the western United States, especially in Utah. It is found in the 
yellow pine belt, grows also in the aspen and spruce belts and sometimes 
reaches the arctic alpine zone. 
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Feeding experiments carried on at the Salma Experiment Station in 
Utah with sheep and cattle showed that this plant was the cause oi the so- 
called " spewing sickness " of sheep, and cattle also to a certain extent 
suffered from poisoning. 

The symptoms produced by the plant, the pathology and the toxic 
dosage were all studied in detail. The poisonous principle is an easily 
decomposed glucoside (“ dugaldin ”) which proves toxic when received 
orally, intravenously, subcutaneously or by the rectum. 

The most marked symptoms are general depression, weak pulse, 
nausea followed or not by more or less chronic vomiting Death is not 
accompanied by convulsions. 

No effective medicinal remedy has so far been found. As to the 
possibility of exterminating the plant, experiments in scythe cutting 
proved of no avail and experiments are in progress to test the effect pro¬ 
duced by restriction of grazing and allowing the range to reseed itself and 
also as to the possible extirpation of H. hoopesii owing to the growth of 
grasses and weeds. M. I*. Y. 

273 - Use of Stomoslnes in the Treatment of Infectious Diseases of Live Stock. — 

CKNTANisri, E., in L'ltaha A^rtcola, Year ^8, No 12, pp *66-368 Plnsance, Decem¬ 
ber 1 *5, I<)21. 

Stomosines are immunising substances discovered by the author which 
differ from those hitherto known (serums and vaccines). The latter have 
a preventive and the former a curative effect; they contain in an innocuous 
form the principle that destroys the micro-organisms and their poisons. 

When the preparation of serums was extended to all infectious diseases, 
insurmountable difficulties were experienced owing to the different kinds 
of poisons produced by bacteria and the various ways of neutralising them. 

Bacteria are the cause of two distinct sorts of poison, true specific toxins 
and aspecific endotoxins. The first are the product of a very small number 
of the least common bacteria consisting almost exclusively of the patho¬ 
genetic agents of tetanus and diptheria; in the case of all the others, the 
fundamental poison causing the complex of the symptoms is an endotoxin. 
Since it is impossible to make immunising serums against endotoxins, it 
may fairly be said that a serotherapeutic has found itself disarmed in the 
face of most infectious diseases and is unable to intervene with any pros¬ 
pect of success when once the syndrome has declared itself. 

In trying to discover whal defensive means the organism adopts during 
the course of the disease, in order to'tree itself from these poisons and 
regain health, the author found that the active agent is a ferment or rather 
a kinase, increasing the activity of the ferments and so constituted that the 
endotoxins are attacked and burnt, being thus quickly reduced to inoffen¬ 
sive substances. 

The author has given the name of “ stomosine " to this kinase, which 
he prepared and isolated by means of chemical processes, taking as his 
point of departure the protein-bacterial principles arising from the micro¬ 
organisms inducing the disease. 


[STX«*T3] 
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The poisons disseminated by the bacteria installed in the organism 
have two ways ot manifesting themselves. Those carried by the blood 
produce the syndrome of fever and all the local troubles accompanying 
it (abscesses, sores, ulcers etc.), while the others cause the complex of symp¬ 
toms resulting in the irritation and inflammation of the tissues surrounding 
the centre of infection. As is required by this double symptomatology, 
the action of the stomosines is also twofold, being both general and local. 

Shortly after infection, which is followed by violent shivering, a rise 
of temperature takes place (average i°to i.5°C) showing that the combustion 
of the infected matters has begun. The temperature remains at this level 
for 8-10 hours and then suddenly falls (the change being accompanied^ 
by profuse sweating) to normal, or nearly normal. If the effect is com¬ 
plete, a single injection is enough to produce a cure. Sometimes, however, 
it is necessary to repeat the operation two or three times to obtain definitive 
results. In some of the most resistant cases, the disease becames of a 
benign character. 

The effect upon the local centre is similarly explained : the irritant pois¬ 
ons are destroyed and therefore all the symptoms of inflammation (conges¬ 
tion, exudations, pain), are removed, the surface becomes healthy and ci¬ 
catrisation rapidly takes pla.ce. 

So far stomosines have been prepared for the chief infectious diseases 
of cattle (epizootic foot-and-mouth disease, diarrhoea in calves, polyar¬ 
thritis and septic pneumonia); of pigs (swine fever, septicaemia, paratyphus 
and measles) ; of horses (equine adenitis, colt polyarthritis) and of poultry 
(fowl cholera and avian pest). 

Even where the pathogenetic agent is an invisible virus that cannot 
be cultivated, the effect ot the stomosine is satisfactory, probably because 
also under such a form the actual toxic factor is an intermediate poison 
of the nature of an endotoxin. This is the case with the virus of epizootic 
foot-and-mouth disease, swine fever and avian pest; all these diseases and 
especially swine fever, have proved amenable to stomosine treatment. 

Stomosines are agents of an essentially curative character ;as soon as 
they are introduced into the organism, they find themselves in the presence 
of poisons and bacteria which they attack and render powerless as described 
above. If, as in the case ot preventive infection in a healthy organism, 
they encounter no pathological element, they remain in the circulatory 
system, but their power decreases somewhat rapidly in the course of a 
few days. 

Their true use is to effect a cure, and they act even if introduced when 
the disease is in full development, or actually far advanced, but to obtain 
a more certain result, they should be employed as soon as the malady first 
declares itself. If an outbreak of epizootic disease occurs in a stable, not 
only the first animal attacked should be treated but also all che animals 
that have been in contact with it, in order to interrupt the incubation of 
the disease or prevent its occurrence. 

Should the disease have made its appearance in the neighbouring 
stables, a geneial preventive treatment must at once be begun in all the 

1 * 1*1 
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threatened stables without waiting for it to assume an epidemic form. 
In order to prolong the protection, seeing that the immunisation is not of 
very long duration, the injection ought to be repeated on an average every 
fortnight, as long as any danger threatens ; in this way the owner may be 
sure that his stock will entirely escape infection or that the disease will as¬ 
sume a benign form in any of the animals attacked. 

Stomosine is supplied in two forms * a) liquid for immediate use, 
b) as a soluble sterilised powder for keeping a long time. The average dose 
is from 5 to 10 cc. per quintal of weight. The most effective way of using 
it is in the form of an intravenous injection; this induces the largest 
number ot instantaneous crises and should be adopted for very urgent 
cases. In ordinary cases since the liquid diffuses very readily, a sub¬ 
cutaneous injection is all that is required. The injection has never produced 
bad effects, for the substance of which it is composed is an elective kinase 
without any toxic or anaphylactic action. F. D. 

274 - Protozoon Parasites of Domestic Animals in Transcaucasia. — J \kimoff, w t, , 

in Bulletin dt lit Sncittc dt Pat ho* a u txotiqui , Vol XI\ , Xo io, p 6^2 Parts, Decem¬ 
ber 1 4 , 11)21 

In the Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory of the Malaria-epi¬ 
demic Mission ot the Vnion of the Russian Zemstvos (which has its Head¬ 
quarters at Prokliladnoe near Kars), the author and his collaborators 
found the following protozoon parasites . in cattle, Piroplasma btgemmum 
(peripheral blood) ; Sar cocyst is blanchardn (peripheral blood and blood 
of heart) ; 1 rypa no soma theilcri; in camels from the Government of Sakas- 
piisk, the author’s colleagues, the veterinary surgeon, J11,1x1: and Dr. 
Soujuina Samaiix) found I rypanosoma Ntnac Kohl- J akin off which the au~ 
thor had already met with in iqi 5, 111 the camels of Turkestan (1) 

No microfilaiiae, or endoglobular parasites were discovered either in 
the horses or dogs. F. D 

275 - Researches on the Mite-Destroying Power of some Substances used against 

Parasitic Mange in Horses. hinky, a, m Rtciuii cU MnUcim 1 .tewtan*, 

Vol XCVJLl, Xo 1S, pp -170 Septembei 1021 

In order to test the various substances used as remedies against pa¬ 
rasitic horse-mange the author made use of the methods most commonly 
employed which consists in placing the parasite (sarcoptes 01 psoroptes) 
in contact with the substance and observing under the microscope how 
soon the insect dies, or rather how long it can live, its resistance being 
proportionate to the activity of the acaricide As a counter-test (to de¬ 
termine if death is real or only apparent and a reflex protective device, 

(r) In Russia in Ivurope (1 government ol Astrakhan), the tiypanosomcs of tlie camel 
were found in 1912 and in Russian Turkestan and the rial m 191? and 1914 respectively. 
W I, Jakimoff and M lie \V J. \\ assilfwsKY [Bulletin de hi Sotu'it de Pitholo^u? exotique , 
Vol XIV, No. it*, pp 017-640 have established the identity of the Turkestan and Aral 
trypanosomes. The researches made by Mi skii, at Jakimoff’s request, have proved that 
these trypanosomes differ from those of "surta” (Irvpanasoma evansi)^ and of “ debab 
Trypanosoma sudanensis) 
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Acaricide power of certain substances. 


Substances 


10 % Aqueous solution of potassium polysulphide. 

» » » » sodiiun monosulphide. 

» » » » calcium sulphide.. 

Carbon bisulphide (i). 

Flowers of sulphur ; sulphur precipitated by potassium polysulphide; 
sulphur precipitated by hyposulphite of soda; Helmerich’s oint¬ 
ment (formula of St. I^ouis hospital) .. 

Sulphurous acid i % solution in oil. 


Idem 

2.5—5 — 10 % solution in 

oil 

Idem 

1 % » » 

» 

Idem 

c .5 % 

a 

Idem 

5*10 % a » 

» 

Idem 

5 % aqueous solution (2) 


Idem in 

pure gaseous condition 45-5 

Vo 


Idem impure (gas from combustion of sulphur P5 %. 

Arsenic acid, aqueous solution obtained by heading. 

Sodium arsenate, aqueous solution. 

Double mercurial ointment .. 

Benzine in closed vessel .. 

Nitrobenzine. 

Nitrobenzine 10 % solution in oil . 

Nitrobenzine fumes : io gm. per cubic metie. 

Xylene fumes : io gm. per cubic metre. i 

Gaseous formaldehyde. | 

Pure spirits of turpentine. 

Pure beech creosote.. j 

Creosote solution, io % in oil .. . , 

Oil of cade, pure. 

Coal-tar oil. pure. .. 

Paraffin .. 

Petroleum, heavy. .. 

Petrol .. i 

Sulpho-paraffin ointment. . 

II P. 13 . mixture : 2 parts oil -f 1 part petroleum 4 1 part lien- 

zine. 1 

Hmulsiou ; Carbonate of soda 100 gm 4-4 litres water 4- 1 litre ! 

petroleum. I 

Cresyl, ordinary, pure. j 

Cresyl, 2.5 % aqueous solution. | 

I.ysol, 2 5 % aqueous solution. 

Descazeau bath : Cresyl 25 4 - arsenic acid 1 4- polysulph. of jx>- 
tassium 6 4- carbonate of soda 10 4- water 1000 (parts by 

weight). 

10 % cresylated oil .. 

Balsam of Peru, pure. 


Acaricide power 


very weak 
0,083 
very weak 
2-5 


very weak, if any 

1 
5 

0.5 

2 
5 

o -33 

0.25 to 0.33 

0.33 

0.008 

weak 

very weak 
o .33 

I 

0.166 

0.25 

0.50 

none 

0.20 

2-5 

0.33 

0.20 

1 

0.055 
none 
0.041 
very weak 

none 

very w£ak 

2.5 

0.5 

o,33 - 0,25 


0.5 

0.2 

0.25 


(1) Cannot be applied to the skin of a horse. 

(2; Useless in quantities below 5 % * water destroys much of the acaricide power of sul¬ 
phurous acid. 
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as the author express it), the dead or apparently dead mites are put into 
peanut oil at 30-32° C, an artificial medium considered the most suitable 
by the author, seeing that the parasites are able to live in it for several 
days without any inhibition of some of their functions. The author de¬ 
fines the unit of acaricide power as the capacity for killing psoric mites in 
5 minutes at the temperature of 30-32° C. Thus, beech creosote which 
kills the mites in 2 minutes, has an acaricide power of 2.5 ; pea-nut oil 
dissolving sulphurous acid in the proportion of 1 % (by weight), has an 
acaricide power equal to unity, because it kills the psoric mites in 5 mi¬ 
nutes at 30-32 0 C ; and a 2 % aqueous emulsion of cresyl destroying 
the mites in 10 minutes has an acaricide power of 0.50. 

The other substances tested gave the results set out in the follow¬ 
ing Table. The author draws from them the following conclusions which 
are of practical importance 

1) Sulphurous acid dissolved in oil proves to be the most effective 
acaricide (it is not necessary to increase the saturation beyond 2-5%; 
as this does not make the activity greater) 

2) A 1 or 2 % \yarm or tepid, aqueous emulsion of cresyl is the 

most energetic anti-acarian disinfectant. F D 

276 - A New Disease of Oxen: Contagious Acute Encephalitis. — i>ox\m v, a ana 

Bossi u i, k , w ComMis nndu s dt l tuni mte dt s S cu •:», Vol 174, \u pp 2v* 2->2 
Paris, lanuarv 23, 

The authors report a contagious disease that during the autumn of 
1021 carried off 9 of the oxen in a herd belonging to a farm near Algiers 
The symptoms of the disease were signs of madness and abundant sa¬ 
livation ; there were no actual lesions 

Experimental research showed, that it was a contagious complaint 
transmissible in seiies to the ox, rabbit and guinea-pig. It is due to a 
new neurotropie virus which should probably be placed in the same cate¬ 
gory as the human diseases, encephalitis lethargica and acute anterior 
poliomyelitis F D 

■277 - Vaccination of Cattle against Rinderpest. - xicoi \s, n. r .uuJ rivt\rd, v . m 
Camples rend us dt PAiadunu dcs ^cicvuis t Vol 17 p Vo 2s, pp 1 is'w |2«> Pan**, I>e- 
ccmt»ei iu, 1 <>21 

The countries where rinderpest has become endemic (Eastern Europe, 
Asia and Africa) cattle are inoculated against this fatal malady according 
to Koiak and Turner's method which has new become universal. This 
method consists of infecting, at the same time and into two different places, 
a small quantity of virulent blood, o 2 cc , to i c. c., or more (taken from an 
animal suffering from rinderpest, and at the height of the fever-period), 
and also anti-rinderpest serum in proportions varying according to the 
activit3 r of the serum and to the size of the animal to be vaccinated The 
amount must however be sufficient to insure that this double simultaneous 
infection, which is a real sero-infection, shall be followed by a "'good 
reaction ", that is to say one that after a short incubation period, lasting 
usually 3 to 5 days, results only in a rise of temperature that may regis- 
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ter as much as 41° C and is quite compatible with a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion of health, for no lesions of the mucous membranes are developed 
although a slight degree of lachrymosis is frequently present. After, 
such a reaction the animals are as effectively and durably immunised as 
if they had recovered from the disease. 

When well carried out this method gives excellent results, fatal effects 
being most rare ; it has, however, one serious drawback, that of producing 
in the inoculated animal a reaction that not only has the appearance of 
rinderpest, but is actually due to an attenuated form of the disease* 
Hence the vaccinated individual becomes a source of infection to healthy 
animals capable of contracting the malady, so that if care is not taken this 
method increases the sources of virus and becomes a means of spreading 
and perpetuating rinderpest. 

This evil can be remedied by vaccinating in zones, but it is possible 
greatly to lessen, and perhaps, cause it to disappear, by increasing the 
amount of serum injected, so as to effect a “ silent ” vaccination. This 
seems to be proved by the results of experiments observed by the authors 
during the course of the Mission to Belgium with which they were entrust¬ 
ed during the epidemic of 1920. 

They certainly found on various occasions, that by using the right 
doses of serum of which the effect has been ascertained by comparison 
with that of a known virus, it is possible to avoid producing any exter¬ 
nal symptoms that can be detected by the examination of the patients. 
Vaccination was however attained, as was shown by the fact that the 
test experiment with pure virus had no effect, any more than the subse¬ 
quent injections of large quantities of virulent blood which were made 
with a view to hyper-immunisation. 

This being the case it is probable that active vaccination, “ silent ” 
in so far that it produces no apparent reaction on new subjects, cannot 
create a dangerous centre of infection in the zone where it is carried out. 
This form of vaccination will therefore be the one most usually adopted. 

F. I). 

278 - Summary of. Experiments on Foot-and-Mouth Disease (1) in Franee*- 

Kot x, V. , Vaixei:, H , C\rrj\ II awl Nourd (the late), in ( otn^Us rendus de VAca 
dnnii des Sciences, \ 7 <>l 17*, No 23, pp imj-ii |5 Pans, IHoeJiiber •>, 1021 

At the request of the French Government, the authors have been mak¬ 
ing researches on foot-and-mouth disease. Their work, which was begun 
in 1903, was only interrupted during the period of the War. 

In the paper analysed they give a summary of the results of their 
investigations. 

Like Loffler and Fjrosch they used young pigs (as being susceptible 
animals) for preserving the aphthous virus by means of successive trans¬ 
missions. Between each transmission, the virus is kept in a refrigerator 

(1) For other studies on epizootic foot-and-mouth disease, see R. i<)ii f Nos. 890, 2197, 
2783 ; R ion. No. 954 ; R 1916, Nos. 6O1 and 768 ; R. 1 <n<), No <>23 ; R. 1920, Nos. 335* 
and 882 ; R. 1921, Nos 300, 731 , 735 , 829 and xoio. {Ed.) 
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at temperatures below o° C. This method has the defect of only providing 
limited supplies of virus. 

The lymph from the vesicles and the serous liquid retain their viru¬ 
lence intact for no more than 3 weeks in the refrigerator ; further, the 
lymph is bacteriologically impure. 

As a source of virus, blood taken from infected heifers during the time 
their temperature is rising is far preferable. The authors use no anti¬ 
coagulants in their technique, substituting for them mechanical defibrina¬ 
tion. The preservation of the virulence of the defibrinated blood is 
practically insured for 2 to 3 months if the blood is kept at tempera¬ 
tures varying from —i° C to +2° C. 

The accidental introduction of extraneous matter seems to have no 
effect upon the keeping-qualities of the virus ; it is however injured by 
dilution. 

Pounded fragments of the desquamated epithelium and lymph from 
the vesicles are infectious after dilution to 1/20 000. The issues from the 
pericardium retain their virulence to 1 /1000, whereas blood serum ceases 
its regular pathogenetic action, if inoculated in amounts of less than 0.2 cc. 

It is a mistake as has been found by the authors, to regard apthic 
virus as easily destroyed. Desiccation for instance does not exercise the 
deleterious effect that was supposed. 

With the exception of intradermic and intramuscular inoculation, which 
(especially when substances containing foreign matter difficult of absorp¬ 
tion are employed) are very severe methods of introducing the virus, and 
also of the frequently dangerous process of intra-venous inoculation, all 
the experimental methods of aphthic infection are incomparably less se¬ 
vere than the forms of natural contagion. 

Already over 30 years ago, Nosotti (Clintca vetcrinaria , 1885, p. 101) 
considered the question of immunisation by the sub-cutaneous inoculation 
of virulent lymph. 

The author studied the question from the beginning of their researches, 
and the results of their investigations as to the most favourable conditions 
for the re-absoption of the aphthic virus led them to use for subcutaneous 
infection clear, virulent, blood-serum that had been fixed by remaining 
1 month in the refrigerator. The dose to be infected beneath the skin 
must not be less than 1 cc. Larger amounts are sometimes troublesome. 
If carried out properly, experimentally induced foot-and-mouth disease 
only causes the development of the malady in the mouth-cavity. 

Artificial anti-aphthic immunity is not lasting, and disappears in less 
than 6 months, even in hyper-vaccinated animals. This gives little hope 
that the problem of anti-aphthic immunisation will ever be completely 
solved. F. D. 

270 - Intestinal Goeeidiosis of the Fig.— C*uchi:muz, I*., in Jiulhitn de la SonHc de 

pathologic cxoUque* Vol. XIV, No. to, pp. 645-64**, fitf. I. Pari*., December 14, 1921. 

From researches at the Laboratory of Parasitology of the Faculty 
of Medecine in Paris and at the Laboratory of the Vaugirard Abattoir, 
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the author has discovered that intestinal coccidiosis is a disease of very 
frequent occurrence in swine, 26 % of the animals examined being found 
to be affected. The disease assumes a mild form in adult pigs causing 
no disturbances or lesions. Its presence may, however, serve to explain 
serious intestinal affections in quite young pigs. If the latter are attack¬ 
ed by a mild form of coccidiosis, they soon recover and have been render¬ 
ed immune to the malady. There is but little literature on the subject, 
and in the absence of all experiments of reciprocal immunity, it is impossible 
to say whether the coccidiosis of cattle and swine is identical. The author 
proposes the provisional name of Eimeria brumpti for the pathogenetic 
agent in swine coccidiosis. It differs from the 3 species of parasite attack¬ 
ing man and identified by C. Dobell as belonging to the genus Eimeria 
and there is therefore no reason to suppose that swine coccidiosis can be 
transmitted to human beings. F. D. 

feeds and 280 - Experimental Studies on the Systematic Use of Food for Cattle in the United 

jesnxsKNC States. -- l. Trowbridge, P. F , MottltoN, C.R., and Hatch, L- 1 > , in University of 

Missouri, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Research Bulletin 28, 
pp. lag, tables 55. figs. 26, Columbia, Missouri, 1918. — II. Trowbridge, P F., 
Moulton, C K., Kaigii, I,. 1 ) , Ibidem , Research Bulletin , No. 30, pp. 106, tables 08 , 
figs. 25, — IIaigh, I„ 1) , Moulton, C R and Trowbridge, p. 1\, Ibidem , 

Research Bulletin , No 38, pp. tables 4s, 1 plate, 1920. — IV Eckles, C., H Ibidem , 

Research Bulletin , No 36, pp. 20, tables 7, figs. 5, 1920. — V. Moulton, C R. 
Trowbridge, P F, and Haigh, T. J> , Ibidem , Research Bulletin , No. 4 L pp. 111, 
tables s 7, figs 3<>, 10- ,T 

I. — Effect of limited food on growth of beef animals. — 
The objects of these experiments were to determine: i) if an immature 
animal can use its stored fat to protect growth when sparsely nourished 
and to what extent the body fat may be relied upon to insure the conti¬ 
nuation of growth; 2) the changes that occur in the composition of the 
bodies of immature animals when kept for a considerable time on a so-call¬ 
ed maintenance ration, and also the changes that take place when such 
animals are kept on a ration above maintenance, but insufficient to supply 
the maximum growth of which the animal is capable. This work is of 
practical imx>ortance for it is a common habit among many farmers to 
bring young cattle through the winter with practically no gain in weight, 
so that these animals make a very marked skeletal growth and become 
very thin. 

In October 1907, a number of closely related steer calves that had been 
dropped early in the preceding spring were taken and put on a liberal feed. 
Seven thrifty yearling animals were later selected from among them, and 
6 were given the experiment rations, 3 for 6 months and 3 for 12 months, 
they were afterwards slaughtered and analysed. The 7th was slaughtered 
and analysed at the outset of the experiment and used as a check animal, 
the composition of its body being taken as representative of that of the 
other animals at the beginning of the experiment. Of the remaining . 
steers (Nos. 593 and 599), the fattest and thriftiest, were fed so as to gain 
V2 P er head per day ; Nos. 597 and 595 received a ration producing no 

[m-m] , 
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change in their weight, and the thinnest pair (Nos. 591 and 592), were 
fed to lose % lb. per head per day. 

At the beginning of the experiment (February 25,1908) the calves were 
from 9 to 12 months old. The same ration was supplied to all the animals, 
the only variation being in quantity. The grain (maize chop 8 parts, 
linseed meal 1 part) was fed twice daily in equal amounts, the hay was 
fed at night only and was 4 J 10 as much as the daily grain ration. One 
animal of each group (Nos. 591, 597 and 593), was slaughtered on September 
I. In November a digestion trial was made with the remaining animals. 
The results are given in Table I. 

Table 1 . — Coefficients of Digestibility for Steers 
on different Planes of Nutrition. 



Super 

Maintenance 

Maintenance 

Sub 

Maintenance 

Protein . . . 

. 60.6x4 

66.644 

61.574 

Fat. 

. 83.-81 

S4.042 

81.043 

Crude fibres. 

• • • 43-296 

2 <M *7 

30.048 

N-free extract . 

. 85-178 

82.485 

7O.699 

Total nutrients 

• • • 77521 

73374 

70 550 


The figures show that the condition of the animal has a great influence 
upon its digestive capacity ; a very meagre ration diminishes the coefficient 
of digestibility. 

When a fat yearling steer is ke|>t at body weight maintenance for one 
year, his maintenance cost in nutrients per thousand pounds of live weight 
is only slightly less during the first 6 monthly period than the second. 
During the first period the impetus to grow causes the addition of flesh and 
bone. Fat must be consumed to maintain constant weight, thus sup¬ 
plementing the ration. During the second period, the impetus to grow 
is less, there is more active tissue to maintain and less available fat; 
hence the increased demand for food to maintain body weight. 

During the first t88 days of the experiment, Steer No. 595 consumed 
in nutrients 8.06 lb. per day per thousand pounds, during the second period 
8.20 lb. 

As regards the 2 steers fed the submaintenance ration, during the first 
188 days, one pound loss in weight effected a saving of 1.9 lb. of nu¬ 
trients for No. 591 and of 2.8 lbs. for No. 592. During the second pe¬ 
riod (139 days), the loss of 1 lb. in weight effected a saving of 4.5 lb. of 
organic nutrients. For the total period of 329 days, 3.7 lb. of organic 
nutrients were saved by each pound of weight lost. 

In the case of the 2 steers given the supermaintenance ration, 
during the first 188 days, per 1 lb. gain in live-weight required (in addition 
to the maintenance ratio), an extra consumption of 2.6 lb of organic 
nutrients by steer No. 593, and of 3.6 pounds by steer No. 599. For the 

F*M] 
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second period, the cost was 2.0 lb. and the average for the 362 days 
3.0 lb. In the growing animal the cost of gain above the calculated 
maintenance ration appears to decrease during the second year of the an¬ 
imal's life. 

Every month, 32 measurements were taken of each animal, in 
order to follow the changes in the skeleton. In this way the exact contour 
at the heart, paunch and flank girths was obtained. A chain of aluminium 
links, each one adjustable by means of a set screw, was used for measur¬ 
ing. It was found that the growth in height and length was not affected 
by the insufficiency of the ration. Later, the sub-maintenance animals 
stopped growing. 

, As the sub-maintenance animals lose weight, there is loss in amount 
of blood, but when the loss of weight is very great, the loss of blood is not 
proportionate to the loss of weight. With the maintenance and super¬ 
maintenance animals the ratio of hide to animal increased ; with the sub¬ 
maintenance steers the hide apparently lost weight as did also the heart, 
liver, spleen and pancreas. 

The authors give in their tables accurate data showing : the food con¬ 
sumed during each 10 days’ period, the chemical composition of the 
food ; the live-weight for each ten-days period ; the body measurements 
(taken every month) ; the weight and composition of each organ and of 
the different parts of the body when the animal was slaughtered. 

A summary of some of the most important data for the solution of 
the problems the authors had in mind are given in Table II. 

Table II. — Changes in the Chemical Composition of Steers 
over One Year of Age on Different Planes of Nutrition. 


No. of animal 


39 * 

391 . 

595 

597 

593 


The authors draw from these data the following conclusion: when 
large amounts of fat are used by the animal as a source of energy to supple¬ 
ment a limited food supply, some of this fat is replaced by water. 

The skeleton continues growing even under feed restrictions ; its growth 
consists in an increase in protein and fat, as well as in mineral constituents. 

When young beef animals in good condition are put on a ration insuffi¬ 
cient to provide for normal growth, there is a very persistent tendency to 
grow in spite of feed restrictions. Much of the surplus fat will be used for 
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gm. J Days 


Whole animal 
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kg. 


kR 


Adipose 

texture 


Lean Flesh 


Skeleton 


kg. ]! kg. kg. 1 kg. ■ kg. kg. 


kg. 


•3 


kg. 


, — 270 327 — 26.4 — 44.3 —10.9!*— 

1—200 l88 ,i 16.4 25.I - 3.Q1- 

i— 9 362,4-103’—20.54- i.8,i— 

4 - 32 188 , — i.6'— 1.3 4- 0.1 ’ 4 - 

4 - 240 188 4- 13.5 4- 10 5 4 * vi + 


5.1 —27.9 —27.3 — S.t 4 - to, 3 — 4.9 4 - 0.33 
1.0—19.2 —12.8,— 5.6+ i,i 4 1.64-0,21 

0.5 —17.6,4- 7 . 5 — 3-5: 4 - 1,6+ 1.6, 4 * 2*04 

2.7— 2.1— 5-6— 2 . 2 m 4 - 0,2 4- 2.94-0,59 

1.9 4 - 6.8 4- 6.9 + 0 5 4 - x ,4 4 - 2.2 4 - x .53 
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energy, and growth of both lean flesh and skeleton will continue. I*ater 
with continued food restrictions the animals will draw on both the 
residual fat supply of the soft parts and also on the protein of these parts 
to maintain existence and promote a normal growth of the skeleton 
which even includes the storing of fat in the latter. As the fat supply 
of the soft parts becomes more seriously depleted and much of the protein 
of the soft parts is used to preserve existence, the animal is able to make 
use of the fat supply of the skeleton until it is almost entirely exhausted. 

II. — Composition of the beef animae and energy cost of fat¬ 
tening. — The objects of this investigation are to determine * i) the 
chemical composition of the gain made by steers in the process of being 
fattened; 2) the changes that take place in the form of the animal when 
it passes from the maintenance ration to the fattening ration , 3) the mo¬ 
ment when the steer is just fat enough for all rational demands of the con¬ 
sumer, and how far this condition differs from that required by the market. 

The principle results bearing on the first question have already been 
given by Motjeton in a preceding paper (1), in the work analysed, in ad¬ 
dition to the data concerning the 3 steers (Nos. 18, 124, and 48), (which 
are chiefly used for the solution of the first question) are included those 
referring to 4 other steers of the maintenance group. Tables are given 
showing the amount of nutrients consumed bj^ steers Nos 121 and 48 
and two others duiing the full period which succeeded the maintenance pe¬ 
riod ; the weight of the carcasses and offal of each of the 7 animals 
the chemical composition of the organs and of the different cuts of steers 
No 18, 121, 48 and of 1 of 4 other steers 

In order to study the changes in the form of the animals, a number 
of measuiements were taken at short intervals, the exact contour of the 
animal being taken at heart, paunch and flank either by a chain of alumi¬ 
nium links adjustable at each joint by means of set-screws or else by a 
hinged wheel with adjustable blunt prongs The latter apparatus was 
devised by F G King and J. M. Kvvard. 

From the total results obtained it may be gathered that when steer 
No 121 passed from the thin condition of steer No. 18 to the aveiage fat 
condition at which it was slaughtered, the lean flesh of the carcass increas¬ 
ed 34 % and the soluble fat 284 %, while the whole carcass increased 76 %. 
The production of this amount of fat was in no sense waste,for it would all 
have been eaten by persons appreciating good meat. On the other hand 
the fat, lean flesh and carcass gains of No. 48 (the highly fattened animal), 
over the steer brought to the average fat condition were respectively 122 %, 
20% and 47%. The fat in the highly attened animal was too plenti¬ 
ful for the tastes of normal persons and therefore the energy employed in 
producing it was wasted. 

III. — Composition of cattek at birth (2). — For these researches 

(1) See R. April ioiS. No \\i (td) 

(2) The Research Hulk tin No of the University of Missouri Agricultural Station deal- 
with the Birth Weight of Calves This work has been summarised from another source in 
R July 1910, No 044 (Id) 
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7 aborted fetus or still-born Jersey calves and 13 Hereford calves 
slaughtered soon after birth were used. 

The mothers were fed during gestation a grain ration of 6 parts of 
maize + 3 parts of bran + 1 part of linseed with roughage consisting of 
3 parts of lucerne hay and 2 parts oat-straw. The cows and their calves 
were divided into 3 groups according to their rations of concentrates viz., 
high (which caused the cows to become fat during gestation); average 
(which kept them in good condition without fattening); low (this kept 
the cows in the condition of cattle on a southwest range under arid condi¬ 
tions. All the animals received as much roughage as they could eat 

The authors obtained the following data which they arranged in Tables: 
— weight of blood; of the hair and hide ; of the meat (fat and lean); 
of the skeleton ; of the most important internal organs ; of the excreta 
and of the kidney fat: the chemical composition of the blood, livei, ner¬ 
vous system, organs taken together, the hair and hide, skeleton, meat, 
marrow, kidney fat, contents of intestine, entire animal. The averages 
of the analyses of the whole animal, the flesh (fat and lean), and of 
the skeleton are summarised in Table III. 


Tabee III. — Percentage Composition of New-born Hereford Calves 
and Still-born Jersey Calves, 


Race and feeding 
oi the pregnant cows 


Entire Calf 


£ B 
£ 


Hereford : 
Abundant 
Average . . . 
Insufficient . . 
General average 

Jersey . 


72.4 4 15 3.00 4.15 0.805 76 3 4.41 2.70 0.984 64.3 3 97 2.88 12.81 2.60 

72 - 5 3-57 2-97 1.51 0.809 76.5 4.07 2 77 o.q88 65.0 3.36 2.85 13.18 2.51 

73- to 3.24 2.81 4.91 o 915 78.2 3 62 2.57 o 993 65.4 3.03 2.78 13.57 2.67 

* 2.8 3.<5 3.93 4.53 8.841 IT.# 4.#l 3.TI 0 . 98 * < 4.9 3.45 3.83 13.19 3.59 

73-4 3 . 8 2 2.88 4.15 0.681 77.4 3.12 3.19 0.974 63.0 2.18 3.21 13.85 2.43 


. The weight of the stomachs and intestines, and consequently of the 
internal organs as a whole are a higher percentage of the live-weight of the 
animal in Jersey calves than in Hereford calves The weight of the hair 
and hide and possibly of the skeleton of the Hereford calves is higher in pro¬ 
portion to the live-weight than in the case of the Jersey calves. There 
is no apparent difference in chemical composition due to breed 

• ^ re ? ar f ® the effect of the Ceding of the cow during the gestation pe- 
nod (Herefords), it was found that the live weight of calves at birth from the 
high and medium planes of nutrition were practically the same, whereas 
that of calves whose dams were insufficiently fed was appreciably lower. 

As regards the separated parts of the animal, the proportion of flesh 
[ 389 ] 
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decreases and the proportion of skeleton and internal organs increases 
as we pass from the high plane of nutrition to the low plane. 

Taking the average composition of the calves the proportion of fat 
and nitrogen decreases and that of moisture, ash and phosphorus increases 
as we pass from the high to the low plane of nutrition. Most of the fat of 
the new-born calf is found within the internal organs; the flesh and skele¬ 
ton also contain fat but in small proportions. The sum of the percentages 
of moisture and fat, and consequently the percentage of moisture-free 
substance tends to a constant value, regardless of the plane of feeding of 
the dam. 

IV. — The normal growth of dairy cattle. — In a preceding 
treatise (i) the factors influencing the rate of growth and the size of 
dairy heifers was studied. In the present Research Bulletin a more de¬ 
tailed study is made for determining the processes of normal growth and 
how it is attained. 

The authors in order to arrive at a decision plotted the growth curve 
from birth to maturity (as represented by weight and height at withers), 
for cows of the Jersey, Holstein, Ayrshire and the dairy type of Shorthorn. 
They also collected data showing the average height at withers and weight 
of mature Jersey Holstein and Ajorsliire cows. 

Curves of this character are useful in research work as a basis of compa¬ 
rison for the growth of experimental animals. The figures of normal 
growth may be of considerable assistance to breeders of dairy cattle, giv¬ 
ing them a means of determining whether their methods of feeding 
growing animals are such as to allow growth to continue at a normal rate, 
and to judge if an individual animal is of normal size for its age. 

Table IV and V give some of the most important data. 


Tabde IV. — Average Weight of Jersey , Holstein and Ayrshire Cows 
from i st to 5th Calving . 


Holsteins Jerseys Ayrsbires 



Age 

weight ;j 

Age 

Weightl Age 

Weight 


Months 

lb. i; 

Months 

lb. , Months 

lb 

After t»t calving. 

. . 30 ; 

965 

29 

764 j* 28 

868 

Six months after first calving .... 

• 36 

962 

35 

779 \ 34 

840 

After second calving. 

* 43 

1040 J 

42 

827 37 

874 

Six months after second calving ■ - • 

* 49 

1071 , 

48 

854 !; 43 . 

892 

After third calving. 

• 57 

1143 

55 

872 ;• 55 

960 

Six months after third calving .... 

- 63 

1136 

— 


952 

After fourth calving. 

• 71 

1219 !j 

68 

: 887 i 74 ( 

1022 

Six months after fourth calving . . • 

• 77 i 

1200 {* 

— 

: — [1 80 . 

980 

After fifths calving.. . . 

. 82 

I2 47 j; 

80 

919 :i 92 ■ 

IO45 

Six mouths after fifth calving. 

— 

— j, 

— 

; - ii 98 • 

1023 


rr-s - - 

--=.-S=i 


— —i.-_- — 

:r~ 


(1) Summarised in K. October-December No. 118S. {Ed.) 
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Table V. — Average Height 


Breeds 


Jersey American type . . . 
» All types . 

Holstein*. 

Ayrshires .. 


Weight of Mature Dairy Cows . 


Height 
at Withers 

Weight 

cm. 

pounds 

1 * 3.7 

121.6 

902 

134.8 

1345 

123.6 

997 


and 


V. — Studies in animae nutrition: changes inform and weight 
on different peanes of nutrition. — About Go Hereford-Shorthorn 
beef steers were fed from a few weeks of age on milk, lucerne ha}', and a 
grain ration of maize chop + whole oats + linseed meal in the ratio of 
6:3:1. The ratio of grain to hay was: 2: X. The animals were weaned 
at ages varying from 2 to 7 months. 

Three planes of nutrition were used 1) Full feed from birth; 2) Feed to 
produce maximum growth without appreciable fattening; 3) Feed for 
scanty and retarded growth. The length of the feeding period varied from 
a few weeks to 4 years. 

The average daily increase in live-weight for the 4 years was 1.30 lb. 
for Group I 0.80 lb. for Group II and 0.65 lb. for Group III. The cost 
per lb. of gain was 12.24 lb. of dry matter for Group I, 11.91 lb. for 
Group II, and 11.03 lb. for Group III. 

The growth of the Group I animals, as shown by height, width and 
length measurements, is considered as representing normal growth for this 
type of cattle. Growth is more rapid at the earlier ages and becomes much 
slower when the animal is older. 

At 4 years the normal beef steer should be 140 to 150 cm. in height 
at the withers and hips, about 65 cm. wide at the hips and 187 cm. long 
from shoulder to rear of ischium. The heart girth should be about 
250 cm. 

The scantily fed cattle grew less rapidly in all respects. But when 4 
years old they where of the same height as the full fed group. The age 
at weaning or at which they were put on poorer rations seems to have had 
no effect upon the ultimate height. Even a long maintenance period 
during the first year made no difference to their height. 

The poorer rations brought about a material decrease in length, width 
and circumference of body, and in body weight. The animal kept at 
body weight maintenance for the greater part of a year failed to catch 
up in these respects even after 3 years. 

The different rations fed seem to have no effect upon the breaking 
strength of the bones other than such as was due to increased weight. 
For all 3 groups the breaking strength was a function of the live weight. 
The formula is approximately L = 16.5 IF 08 , where L is the breaking 
load and W is the live-weight. 
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For very fat Group I cattle 
the observed breaking load. 


this gives results much higher than 

F. D, 


281 - Hay Made from Liberally Fertilised Young Grass, a Farm-Grown Concentrated 

Food. — I. Neubauer, Die Gewinnung von j ungem Grass naeh starker S ticks toff- 
diingung, ein Mittel zur Krzeugung von Kraftfutter in der eigenen Wirtschaft, in Bie- 
dermann’s Zentralblatt , Year 4. Part 7> pp- 272-275* Leipzig, July 1921. — II. Huttixger, 
Welche Nutzan wendungen mu«s der practischc Tierziichter aus den Kriegserfahrungen 
fiir die Ztichtung seiner Xutztiere ziehen ? in Deutsche JUindwirlschaHliche Press*, Year 4**, 
No- i, pp. x-2. Berlin, January 4, 1922. 

I and II. — Neubauer and Huttinger point out the economic 
importance of a farm being self-supporting, especially as regard stock- 
feeds including concentrates. 

Hay made from young grass possesses the two qualities necessary 
for concentrated feeds, a low fibre content and a high percentage of protein 
(20 to 23 per cent of dry matter as against the 12 % found in ordinary 
hay). As a concentrated food, young grass (the dry matter content being 
equal) has almost as high a value as brewers' grains, and it is also a very 
wholesome diet. 

Neubauer carried out his experiments in a good meadow on the lo¬ 
wer Rhine. One part of the ground was mown 3 times in the year, and 
another every 2-4 weeks (at longer intervals in periods of drought). A 
portion of the latter plot was left unfertilised, while the other was liberally 
dressed with sulphate of ammonia each time the grass was cut, from 12 
to 16 quintals of the fertiliser being applied per annum. The results 
obtained are given in the following Table. 

Effect of a Nitrogenous Fertiliser on the Production of a Meadow . 


Years 


3 cuttings per annum From “ to 8 cuttin « 5 P er a,mum 

without fertiliser tin fertilised Fertilised 


Drv matter Protem Dry matter Protein Dry matter Protein 
per hectare per hectare tier hectare per hectare per hectare per hectare 

kg kg kg, kg. kg kg. 


1916.10364 I 483 j 6575 , 1 325 I°35S 2265 

X9I7. 6277 884 j, 4603 862 7 934 IT 06 

*9*8. 6 807 947 4 299 912 8 169 I 954 

1919. — — 4 108 685 7 465 1 375 


The fertiliser increase the grass-crop by about V 3 ; the dry matter 
content, whether expressed as weight or as starch value, was increased 
in about the proportion of ioo to 180 ; the protein content was nearly 
doubled, 

F. D. 
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382 - Connection between Degree ol Hilling and the Composition and Food Value 

Of Bran* — Honcamp, F., and Nolte O., in Landmrtschaftliche Versuchs-Stationen, 
t Vol. XCVr, pp. 121-142. Berlin. Summarised in Biedermanris Zeniralblatt , Year h r 
Part 7 » PP- 266-268. Leipzig, 1921. 

Table I gives the results of the analyses of rye and wheat brans ob¬ 
tained with various degrees of milling. The authors fed these brans to 
lambs and determined the coefficient of digestibility for each constituent; 
the percentages ot digestible nutrient substances given in Table II were 
thus obtained. 


Table I. — Percentage Composition of Brans 
Obtained by different Degrees of Milling. 


Wheat bran 

1 Organic , 

; matter 

1 

Crude 

Protein 

Pure 

Protein 

! 

! 

h-free 

extracts 

Crude 

fats 

j Crude 
fibre 

Asb 

Milling 75 % 

94-97 : 

17.02 

15-56 ; 

65.62 

4.61 

• 7-72 

5.03 

» 83 » 

93-^9 

17-32 

15.33 ; 

62.18 , 

5.08 

. 9.31 

6.1 x 

» y 4 » 

Kye bran 

95 28 

I5-28 

13.21 ; 

62.62 

4.28 

13.10 

4.72 

Milling 65% 

96.41 


'♦ *335 

74- I 4 

3-30 

3-46 

3-59 

» 84 » 

96.07 

16.37 

14.80 

70.50 

3.87 

, 4-33 

4-93 

» 94 » 

92.52 

19.04 

17.08 

57-87 

4»99 

; 10.62 

7.48 


Table II. — Percentage of Digestible Nutrient Substances 
Obtained by different Degrees of Milling. 


Crude 

Pure 

N-free 

Crude 

Crude 

Starch 

protein 

protein 

extracts 

fa ts 

fibre 

Value 


Wheat bran 
Milling 

75% 

14.36 

12.9 

52.82 

4-o 5 

2.13 

51.2 

» 

83 » 

14-10 

12.2 

46.95 

4.29 

3-7 1 

48.1 

» 

94 » 

11.02 

8.9 

30.12 

3-45 

4.89 

40.0 

Kye bran 
Milling 

65% 

J 

12.08 

9,9 

64.28 

2.53 

2.06 

57-4 

» 

84 » 

12.77 

10,2 

6O.42 

3.01 

1.78 

54-9 

9 

94 » 

I4.85 

12,8 

26.74 

3-97 

5-89 

33-4 


These data prove that the degree of milling is a good measure of 
the food value of a bran, the finer the milling, the lower is the value 
of the bran. F. D. 

‘"Wmxam 283 - Colour Inheritance in Mammals and Domestic Birds (1). — porchepel, a., in 

Revue vittrinaire, Vol. I,XXII, No. 9, pp. 54J -548 ; No 11, pp. 680-690. Toulouse, Sept. 

and Nov. 1921. 

The author shows in the first place that the germs of the elements 
constituting the various colours of the plumage, fur and coats of the dif- 

(1) See R. Jan. 1920, No. Si ; R. Aug. 1921, No. 832. (Ed.) 

[m-m] 
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ferent breeds which have been evolved are to be found in the plumage, 
fur and coats of the primitive types from which these breeds are derived. 
He then investigated colour inheritance and gives a summary of several 
studies on this subject and finally describes his own experiments with 
rabbits. 

Mammals. — As regards cattle , Marcel Vacher (i) reached the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions : 

x) Red bull and cow : 5 / e of the progeny are red and less than 
i % are while. 

2) If one of the parents is white and the other red, 90 % of the 
progeny are roan, 4 % red and 6 % white 

3) Two white parents nearly always produce white offspring 

4) One white parent and the other piebald-red or roan have red, 
white and roan calves in variable proportions. 

5) Two roan parents produce offspring of all the various colours 
and shades of coat met with in the Durham breed, viz. red, roan and 
even white 

(>) The first calf of a Charolais bull and a red Durham cow was a 
heifer with light-red coat , all the cows from this first cross weic served 
by a white Charolais bull, and only b ° 0 ot the progeny were white 

As regards horses, many data have been collected 

Accoiding to Wilckfns, 574} matings of animals registered in the 
English Studbook (3016 of the animals being pure-bred, 1865 English 
half-bloods, and 86 t pure-bred or halt blood Arabs) gave the following 
results * 

English thorough-breds a) parents ot the same colour transmit their 
coat colour in the proportion ot 85 6 % , 

h) when the parents are of different colours 43 7% of the offspring 
inherit the coat colour of the sire , 50 8 % that ot the dam , 55% differ 
in colour from both sire and dam 

When the parents are of the same colour, a chestnut coat is the one 
most frequently tiansimtted Q77.6 p 1000 

If the parents are of different colours, bay appears in 50 to 60 % 
of the foals. 

In similar cases, black is much more rarely transmitted . 10 0 o only 
of the foals being black. 

The same proportions occur in half-blood English horses 

When pure-blood and half-blood Anglo-Arabs are of the same colour, 
they transmit their coats in 83 7 % of the cases 

Should the parents be of different colours, 31.3% of the foals inherit 
the sire's coat, 50.6 % the dam's coat, and 12.1 % do not inherit the coat 
of either sire or dam. 

White or light-grey parents transmit their coat colour in qo °' 0 of the 
cases. 


(1) M Vacher, Transmission tic la couleur chcz le* animaux de la ferme Bulletin de la 
Society National* d y Agriculture de France , mos (Anthoi's note > 
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If they are of different colours, white is dominant in 73 % of the cases. 

Bay is transmitted in 55.1 % of the cases, and blade in *9 %. 

Cabriforce (i) by examining the pedigrees of 197 horses at the annexe 
of the Saint-Julien remount Station obtained the following data 

The offspring of a stallion and brood-mare of similar coat colour usually 
inherit the coat of the parents (81%). In such cases, chestnut is the colour 
that is most likely to be transmitted, occurring 95 times out of xoo whereas 
bay is only inherited 77 times out ot 100. When a stallion and mare of 
different coat colours are mated, the offspring nearly always (90 times out 
of 100), inherit the colour of one or other parent. 

The dam seems to exercise a preponderant influence upon the coat- 
colour of the offspring ; 58 5 times out of 100 the foals are the colour of the 
mare and only 41.5 times in 100 do they inherit the coat-colour of the 
sire 

A chestnut coat which is so surely transmitted, when both parents 
are chestnuts, also occurs frequently when one of the parents is a chestnut, 
or even when both are of another coloui ; 39 matings of a bay stallion 
with bay mares gave 9 chestnut foals, of which 3 were dark chestnut with 
mane, tail and legs darker than the coat. Greycoats are also transmitted 
in rather high proportions # 

а) 22 matings of chestnut stallions with grey mares resulted in . 
50 % grey foals ; 36.3 % chestnuts , 9 % bays ; 4 5 % blacks. 

б) 6 matings of a grey sire and chestnut dam resulted in . 3 grey 
offspring and 3 chestnuts 

c) From 10 matings of a grey sire and grey dam were obtained : 
40 % bay foals ; 50 % gre> , 10 % chestnut 

d) 11 matings of a grey sire and grey dam resulted in * 54.5 % 
grey toals , 36.3 % bays , 9 o % chestnuts 

e) From 2 matings of grey parents 1 grey and 1 chestnut foal were 
obtained 

A black coat is transmitted with the greatest difficulty . 11 animals 
with black coats (6 stallions, 5 mares), on being mated with animals of a 
different colour, transmitted their coat once only. 

a) A chestnut sire mated with a black mare produced one brown- 
bay foal ; 

b) Four other matings of bay sire with a black mare gave 3 bay 
foals and one chestnut ; 

c) Four matings of black sire with bay dam produced 1 black foal, 
1 chestnut and 2 bay, of which 1 was a dark brown-bay ; 

d) With a black sire and chestnut dam a brown-bay was obtained ; 

e) With a black stallion and a grey mare, a dark-gre} 7 foal was 
obtained. 

Cabriforce's statements as regards the influence of the dam's 

1 ) C\briforce, Observations hippique^ sur le contingent de 1899 Influence de9 repro¬ 
duct eurs Mir la robe des produits in Recued dc memotres ei observations sur Vhvgttne et Us 
medenne vetfnnmre mthtatn . (Author's note's 

t***] 
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coat-colour upon that of her offspring, the difficulty of transmitting a black 
coat and the facility with which chestnut and grey coats are inherited 
entirely corroborate the statements of Wilckens. 

Ditpas, quoted by Floriot (i), has also collected some data respect¬ 
ing the 300 horses at the Fontenay-le-Comte Remount Station which may 
be summarised as follows * 

1) Inheritance irequency ot coat-colour : a) bay, is transmitted 208 
times out of 310 (66 %) ; h ) chestnut is transmitted 87 times out of 181 
(48 %) , roan, is transmitted 5 times out of XI (45 %) , grey, 5 times out 
of 30 (17 %) , black, 3 times out of 25 (12 0/ 0 ) 

2) Sex influence Stallions transmit tbei r coat colour more frequent¬ 
ly than mares . the transmission percentage being 48 for the former and 
39 for the latter. 

8) Transmission of coat-colour of parents when sire and dam are 
of the same colour 85 ° 0 of the offspring inherit this colour a chestnut 
coat is more easily transmitted (91 out of 100 times) than a bay (83 out, 
of too times) 

In sutnc , a white coat is most easil3 y transmitted As regards rabbits 
Gustave Loizei (2) has drawn the following conclusions from the results 
of his experiments. 

From a black buck-rabbit mated with a Russian doe, 9 black young 
were obtained. 

A grey buck-rabbit mated with a Russian doe produced a Utter of 
^ 5 grey and 3 black These young rabbits, when mated together, pro¬ 
duced 74 offspring, of which 58 had the characters of the grey rabbit and 
16 those of the Russian rabbit 

As was to be expected in such close in-breeding, the young Russian 
rabbits of the last litters showed a tendency to lose the coloured spots 
characterising the breed, and for the same reason, large white patches 
appeared on the head and shoulders of the young grey rabbits of the same 
litters 

The mating of a white Angora buck-rabbit with a grey doe-rabbit 
resulted 111 3 litters of 26 grey young with black eyes, which either inherited 
from the male brushes of long hail underneath their paws or else were en¬ 
tirely grey-Angoras 

A11 ordinary dark-grey buck-rabbit with white on the forehead, tip 
of the nose, the neck and tips of the fore-paws, when mated with a white 
Angora doe-rabbit produced in 3 litters, 9 young, all resembling the breed 
of the buck, and with white markings distributed as follows; one dark- 
grey labbit had a white star on its forehead, another was dark-gray' with 
a white star on its forehead and white tips to its fore-feet, a third had the 


U) Ei-ohiot, Vh< reditu che? Ic chtrval, Revue tetentunre mtlilairc, Dec 1913. 
{Author** note ) 

(2) Ct Eoizec, Recherches stir Pheredite ties camctires thi pelage chtz le^ lapius Comptes 
rendu* de la SoctHt de B%olo r ie, Feb 3* {A uthor’s note) 
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front half of its body and half its head white, the rest of its body being 
dark-grey. 

Saint-Yves Menard mated a white Russian buck-rabbit with a 
silver-grey doe-rabbit and obtained black offspring. 

These black rabbits when mated produced black young for 3 or 4 
generations, but in the 5th generation one white rabbit with black feet 
was found in the litter ; this was a case of atavism. 

The author's experiments made in collaboration with Prof. Boucher 
yielded the following lesults : 

x) A black buck-rabbit on being mated with a white doe-rabbit, 
produced : 2 black young , 1 dark silver-grey with white head. 

2) Black buck-rabbit X white doe-rabbit: 5 grey, 2 black. 

3) A black rabbit resulting from experiment 1, on being mated with 
Is dam (a white rabbit), produced 3 black and 1 white. The proportion 
of pigmented individuals was larger than that of the white ; in the last case 
the young were 3 / 4 white rabbit blood and *4 black rabbit ; in experiment 
2 there was a throwback to fawn-grey This atavism is proved by several 
other series of experiments made by the author and has been confirmed 
by Coixin (r) who says he frequently saw little red rabbits resembling 
their grandfather amongst the white individuals of each litter resulting 
from the several matings of white doe-rabbits with black buck-rabbits. 

Birds. — From 1893 to 1903, Gustav I v oizet, (2) studied the inherit¬ 
ance of plumage colour in the carrier-pigeons of the military pigeoncot 
at Vaugirard and came to the following conclusions . 

1) If 2 pigeons of similar plumage are mated, 85 % of the young 
birds will have the same plumage as their parents 

2) If 2 pigeons of different plumage are mated, their progeny will 
vary, according to the mixtures, iu the following proportions 

a) The mixture mottled blue gives : 62 % mottled birds ; 37 % blue 
and 0,88 % with new plumage colours. 

b) The mixture mottled led gives 42 % mottled birds ; 46 % red ; 
12 % with new plumage colours 

c) The blue-red mixture gives 13 % blue birds ; 36 % red ; 50 % 
with new plumage colours 

d) The white-blue mixture gives : 36 % blue birds ; 40 % white ; 

24 % of new plumage colours * 

e) The white-mottled mixtuie gives: 33 % mottled ; 44 % white; 
23 % with new plumage colours 

Certain colours of plumage are dominant over others, thus mottled 
is dominant over blue, red over blue, and white over blue and mottled. 

The progeny of the same pair, generally remains the same every year, 
at least for 4 consecutive years, when the parents and grandparents had 
the same plumage. 

(1) u Colux, l raitc dt Ph\ siolo^rc, 2nd edition, Vol If, p 7<u {Author's noU) 

(2) Eoizel, Eludes sur Chert dit* dt la coloration du plumage chtr les pigeons voyageurs 
'Comptes rendus dc la s ocut* de Undo te, Mur 11 1005 {Author s noU) 
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The plumage colour of the young birds differs every year, however, 
when the parents have plumage of different colours. 

If the genealogy of given pairs is followed fora certain number of gen¬ 
erations, new colours are sometimes found to occur without the possibility 
of tracing them in the progenitors, even as far back as the 8th generation. 

As a result of his numerous observations, the author concludes that 
“ colour like every other character depends upon the parents* capacity 
of transmission, but some colours such as chestnut and grey in the case 
of horses are more easily transmitted ”. 

When animals are the result of hybridisation or crosses between in¬ 
dividuals of different breeds, there is no fixed lule as to colour-transmission 
and atavistic colours may occur to such an extent that colour-inheritance 
is in abeyance. 

When however the breeds have long been subject to selection, and 
great care has been taken to insure uniform coat colour, as is the case 
with many breeds of cattle, the results are perfectly certain. 

Coat colour resembles all other characters : the greater the number 
of the generations, the more likely it is tlxat the organism will be imbued 
with the breed elements and the less the risk of any new characters arising, 
provided the environment remains the same ** F. D 

284 - Mutations observed in the Skunk ( Mephitis pudita and M* hudso- 

nica ) in the United States. - i)i nirsi.N, j a a^.ihoratory of ucnetio, iiUno^ 

VpTKtiltmal Kvpermicnt Station) and Hot brook, r M (Skunk Development Bureau, 

White Flams, X Y ), 111 Journal or Htrtditv, Vol XII, Xo 6 , pp 2 43-2 

W ushmgton, 19-21 

The authors give a short account of the fur trade in the United States 
which has increased during the last 10 years to such an extent that instead 
of exporting raw furs to Kurope, America is even in a position to import 
skins to lie dressed and made up in the country. One important source 
of the native supply is the skunk (Wephhtiis spp.) (1) which is bred in 
captivity <>r in a state of semi-domestication The authors then describe 
their experiments in skunk breeding, the mutations obtained and their 
hereditaiy behaviour. 

So far they have discovered 12 mutations in M pudita, and 3in M 
hudsonua Mutations are evidently fairly frequent in this genus, and have 
also been observed in skunks captured in various States There are 5 
distinct types of mutation : 1) self-black; 2) ^ea 1-brown white with 
stripes , 3) black-eyed white; 4) white with a small amount of pig¬ 
ment in eyes ; 5) pure albino The 3 different albinotic types represent 
simple changes in single genes and therefore each gives a monohybiid ratio 
when crossed with the wild form There is no evidence that they may 
be multiple allelomorphs The appearance of mutations is increased 
by in-breeding. 

There was a great preponderance of females among the skunks born 
U 7 out of 56). F. D 

(1) See A\ August iwi, No. b 4 t>* (A‘tf ) 
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285 - Measurement *of the€utanemis Surface of theBorse. — roussy, b. p la Campus 
rendus de VAcadimie de $ Stivnces , Vol, 174, No. 3, $j>. 193*196,Paris, January 
16, 1922. 

From measuring the surface of the human body, the author discovered 
the “ geometric law ”: 

5 ** H m x P* 

where S represents the body surface, H m the mean peripheral height and 
P™ the mean perimeter. 


101 GtOMtTRlQUEre uSUWACE TOTALE'S'^'ou'CHEVAL 

| Pm : fi^rim&re moyen w ’ uDoc,,wRROUSSY 
I Hms Hauleur p6riph6riquemqyenne 


S = PmXH p 


.arc. x as 



soffWAffiE pu turn 

CALCUl DE Pm 
Pertm 6 tres( 1 a is) 15 
Somme des Penmetres 5373"" 
Panmetre mqyen = “ 

CALCUL DE Hm 
Somme de ABC a be4430"^ 

H^ = -x = 

3 S 8 *U 80 zt2 4m 96A0 

PETfTES SURFACES . 0 
Oredles (4 triangles) = ao‘ 
Queue (1 cone droit) * 20* t 
Sabot (plwUe)lcercle» 4 t^/“ 
r 2 somme * i 4 ? m 

STs-attifwo+riz * 54*to 


Although convinced that this law is general, that is to say applicable 
to all measurable bodies, he wished to test it also upon quadrupeds be¬ 
ginning with the horse. 

His first experiments were made on a small artificial horse and the 
results tested by covering the living animal with an artificial skin, which 
was afterwards removed, the pieces being laid out on a flat surface and 
their plane area determined ; sometimes they were photographed. 

In this way, he obtained a total measured surface of 54.37 dm 2 , as 
against 54.40 dm 2 calculated according to the geometric law. The results 
thus practically agree, the difference being only 3 cm 2 . 

The examination of the appended figure will explain the processes 
by which the " geometric law ” was evolved. 

mi 
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Determination op ti*e Mean Perimeter P w , — With a flexible 
accurate measuring-tape properly applied measure the perimeters alter¬ 
nately of the flattest and the most rounded contours of the head, neck 
trunk, one hind-leg, and one fore-leg, as is shown by the dotted lines. In 
this manner, are obtained 15 perimeters numbered 1-15. 

The measurements 10 and 15 are those of the lower border of the left 
side of both hoofs. 

In order to obtain the measurements for the two other limbs, double 
the perimeters 6 to 15 inclusive. The sum of the 15 perimeters, 5373 
mm. divided by their number (15) will give the mean perimeter P m which 
is 358 mm. 

Determination of the Mean Peripheral Height H m — Measure 
(following all the curves of the skin), the chief out lines A (. and the line B 
drawn along the middle of the lateral surface of the animal, and then meas¬ 
ure the three small lines a b c on the left fore-leg. 

The stun of these b lines (4439 mm in the given case), on being divided 
by 3 (the common divisor of the two series ot lines), gives the mean pe- 
npheral height H m which is 1480 mm 

The surface S of the horse is P m x H m =- 358 x 1480 — 52 89 dm 2 . 

This result being very r satisfactory might be adopted If however de¬ 
sired, the negligible sum, 1 42 Sq dm. (s) of the small surfaces of the ears, 
tail and soles of hoofs can be added (as was done above), and this gives 
the total surface (S totM ) of 54 40 Sq dm. F D. 

286 - Characters of the Chilian Horse. - corri v, \ v , 1 muiK si , iv*n nc 

II Eor>Rit»i LZ, VlAl , 1 ) <» , in bl A tuulior , thUt S acted ul ’V ttioml de 4 ^ncul- 

hira (C htU ) Vol VI (Vol of th<* HohUn), p 201, No 10 S mtuu'o tie Chile, 
October 1^1 

Report of the Commission appointed by the Managing Board ot the 
National Society of Agiiculture and approved by the Society at its meeting 
ol August 22, 1921 

General Characteristics. — The Chilian horse belongs to a very 
muscular type ; it is heavily-built, but agile, and its 1110cements are swift. 

The chest girth vanes from 1 62 111. to 1.82 m according to the ani¬ 
mal's height which is from 1 35 m to 1 50 m 

Characters of the Breed. — colour vanegated ; as a rule, the 
coat is of two distinct colours, or there is a little white on the forehead 
and legs. 

Skin thick ; little hair on fetlocks ; mane and tail generally thick, 
hair wavy. 

Head light, ot medium length, forehead broad and flat, profile straight 
or slightly convex ; eyes bright, slightly covered by the superficiary arch ; 
ears small and mobile. 

Neck of average length, wide at the base which is strongly joined 
to the scapula ; slightly convex in the upper portion, full and nearly rec¬ 
tilinear in the lower, slender at its junction with the head. 

Withers usually too low, short and buried in masses of muscle. It 

[SIMM] 
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is necessary to improve the withers with a view to the saddle ; they must 
be enlarged and made more prominent without the exaggeration seen in 
the pure-blood or hunter. 

Shoulder very muscular but sometimes too short and too straight* 
Ius slope and length must be increased in order to obtain the quickness 
of movement required in a saddle-horse. 

Chest wide, muscular, shoulder-blades well separated. 

Back very muscular, sometimes a little long and low where it joins 
the withers It should always be strong and short (the length of the horse 
being obtained from a sufficient slope of the shoulders) with long withers, 
haunches and croup. 

Haunches wide, muscular, strongly joined by a straight sometimes 
slightly convex line to the croup. 

Croup long, full, slightly inclined The tail is inserted rather low 
and is therefore generally pendent, or a little turned up at the lower part. 

Trunk well-developed, ribs round, barrel cylindrical, and flanks short 
and tull. 

Fore-legs : fore-arm long straight, ann properly inclined, elbow free 
from chest, both very muscular; knee strong and wide ; cannon-bone of 
average length relatively slender ; vSeen from the side it should be wide, 
sinews strong and standing well apart 

Hind quarters * haunch very muscular; the croup must be long, the 
leg wide, muscular internally and externally, hock dry and strong, some¬ 
times a little narrow from the front view The wide space between the 
legs when the horse is in motion is characteristic of the breed. It denotes 
strength and energy but must not be exaggerated, for thus the harmony 
of the animals’ movements is unpaired 

Articulations : small, round and very dry 

Pasterns • short, scrong, must have sufficient slope to be very elastic. 

Hoof : relatively small, high ; sole concave, frog little developed 

Character : Docile and a good worker 

donkeys 287 - The Donkey Of Catalonia, Spain* — Rosixl y Vila, M (Profesoi de Zootccnia de la 
EJscucla Superior de Agricultura, Madtid), in / / Cultivator moderno , vol VII, No 1, pp. 3-5 
figs Barcelona, January 1022. 

The Catalonian donkey is a native breed, as can be seen from prehis¬ 
toric drawings and the neolithic remains. 

The chief characters peculiar to the breed are described exhaustively 
by the author. They are as follows • head with rectilinear outline in adult 
animals, with double frontal convexity in young individuals, brachyce- 
phalous in type 0.56 m. to 0.68 m. in length; ears straight and long 
(0.38 m. to 0.42 m. in length); height 1.35 n1.-1.65 m.; neck slender; 
shoulder not very sloping ; withers little raised and distinct; dorsal line 
straight and long; chest a little narrow but with spacious thoracic 
cavity; chest walls moderately rounded ; croup short with double slope; 
sacrum very prominent; legs slender and strong. The coat of the adult 
donkey varies between chestnut and nearly black; the axilla, the fiat 
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portion of the thigh, lower part of chest and of the belly are all 
silvery white. The muzzle is white as far as the lower third of the 
nostrils and there is a white circle round the eye. Their harmonious 
shape, expressive faces and lively temperament give these donkeys a very 
handsome, high-bred appearance. 

The measurements of a good specimen two years of age are as follows : 
height at withers 1.50 m.; height at middle of back 1.46 m.; length of 
back 1.45 m.; girth of chest 1.60 m. ; circumference of tibia 22 cm. ; 
weight about 350 kg. The female donkeys give an extraordinary amount 
of milk, the lactation period is long and may even last 18 months ; from 
4.5 to 5 litres of milk are given daily for a year, the amount decreasing 
to 2.5 litres at 18 months. 

The jack-asses are chiefly used for the breeding ol mules and must 
not be exported after they are 2 years old. Formerly they were exported 
practically to all parts of the world either for mule-breeding or to improve 
native races of donkeys in other countries. The price of a good breeding- 
animals is from 4 000 to 8 000 pesetas . 

The Catalonian donkeys are of two types, the one inclining to height 
and the other to width ; the first are found in Comarca de Urgel and the 
second in Vich and Olot. The broad animals are preferred by the Italian 
and French importers and the tall by the English (for India, the African 
Colonies and Australia) and by the North Americans. 

The “ Mancomunidad de la Cataluna ” (Association of all the political 
parties of Catalonia) (1) has started a stud-book for donkeys in which the 
only entries are of breeding-animals which have gained piizes at the shows 
held by the “ Mancomunidad ” or the progeny of the prize-winners. 

F I). 


288 - The Cattle Industry of Cuba, xivmr, v o in ih, < ubmi Rcum, v<»i xix, 

Xu. pp 1 $-i(» t Ugv ih New York August 1021 

Cuba is admirably suited to cattle-rearing. The climate ih temperate 
and the temperature varies little which allows of the animals to be left 
in open pasture all the year round. Care must however be taken duimg the 
summer rainy season to remove the cattle from the low wet lands to the 
adjoining higher country, otherwise foot-trouble may result from the ani¬ 
mals being continually in the water. In the dry season of*wintei, when 
grass begins to get short and scarce, and water hard to obtain on the higher 
better-drained areas of the interior, the cattle have to be brought down 
to the moist pastures at lower-levels. Good water is practically obtainable 
everywhere throughout the Island, especially in the centre of the Provinces 
of Camagiiey and Oriente. 

Guinea Grass (Panicum maximum) and Para Grass (Panicum molle), 
have been introduced into Cuba and grow luxuriantly, furnishing the best 

U) The ” Direccidn de los Servicio^ de gatiaderia de la Mancomunidad <le Cataluna, 
Calle X^rgel, 87, Barcelona ”, will furnish information on all subjects connected with Stock - 
breeding in Catalonia. {Ed ) 


[*8t-t88] 
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of pastures, especially for fattening purposes. The former plant prefers 
the higher lands, the latter does best on the lower. Excessively close 
grazing will, however, destroy them and their places are taken by the na¬ 
tive grasses of Cuba, of which the principal, 44 espartilio ”, is an excellent 
forage plant highly prized for milk production. 

The topography of Cuba is favourable to the combination of agricul¬ 
ture with cattle-raising. In the Province of Pinar del Rio, in the southern 
portion of the Province of Santa Clara, in the northern portion of Cama* 
guey, and throughout a very large area of the Province ot Oriente, slightly 
undulating areas of agricultural land are found bounded by rough broken 
country in many places still covered with virgin forest, but where the trees 
have been felled, the slopes are all covered with tall rank grass composed 
of Panicum maximum and P molle. 

At the end of the War of Independence, the cattle industry had prac¬ 
tically disappeared, but very soon large quantities of stock vere imported 
from Florida, Texas, Mexico, Central America, Panama and Venezuela, 
and the supply exceeded the demand; this continued for some years. 

In 1915 however many stock-breeders began ploughing up their pas¬ 
tures and planting them with sugar-cane. This change though slow at 
first, gradually became more rapid and reached its climax in the spring 
and early summer cf 1920. The necessary results were a decrease in cattle 
production and increased importation 

Thus while from 1907 to about 1919, only breeding stock were import¬ 
ed, some 20 000 head of cattle were introduced in the 2 following years, 
the annuals coming chiefly from Venezuela, Colombia and Costa Rica ; 
a few have recently been imported from the United States The animals 
imported after the War of Independence constituted, with their offspring, 
what might be called the native breed of cattle They still exist in count¬ 
less herds and are of a non-descript heterogeneous type. They are, however, 
being improved by progressive breeders through the introduction of high- 
class pedigree sires of the Polled Angus, Hereford, Durham and Zebu 
breeds. 

Some cattle-raisers greatly prize the Polled Angus race, as it has 
proved able to adapt itself to the climatic conditionof Cuba-is resistant 
to ticks and diseases, and produces fine beet-cattle. 

The Hereford is also favoured, but is regarded by some breeders as 
a lazy animal which does not make full use of the grazing-ground. 

The Zebu is perhaps the greatest favourite ; it is almost tick immune, 
of good form and excellent as a beef animal 

As a result of the introduction of the Zebu and the Polled Angus, a 
vast number of cattle have been improved, the animals being heavier 
and producing meat of better quality. 

The large Cuban sugar crop is hauled from the field to the railway 
loading stations in carts drawn by oxen of which 3 to 5 yokes are required 
for each cart Assuming the annual amount of cane transported to be 
36 360 000 long tons, it takes about 8 million cartages to haul it, each 
cart-load being 4 5 tons. Thus a great number of cattle are needed for 
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the work and it would be advisable to raise special breeds for the purpose. 
Among the* favourites adopted by the Cubans almost from their first in¬ 
troduction has been a strain from Porto Rico consisting of heavy animals» 
of excellent disposition, easily trained and taking readily to the work. 
Certain types of Colombian and Venezuelan cattle have been found to be 
well adapted for use in carts. Cattle with a certain amount of zebu blood 
are much faster than the other strains used, but their wildness and the 
consequent difficulty in handling them is a great drawback. 

The law requires that all cattle imported into the Island from South 
and Central America, Mexico and Texas should be dipped (to free them 
from ticks) at the port of introduction. In nearly all the better ranches 
of the interior, dipping has been adopted as the best means of getting rid 
of tick, but it is not compulsory. The subdivision of pastures and the sys¬ 
tematic transfer of cattle from one subdivision to another with a view 
to the complete eradication of ticks has not yet been adopted 

The raising ot stock in connection with the sugar-mills has not been 
fully developed. 

The estimated consumption of cattle in Cuba is about 1000 head 
per day. Modern up-to-date abattoirs are rare in the Island ; there is 
one at Camaguey and other at Havana. An attempt has been made 
to instal refngerating plants, but without success tor the Cuban has a 
jirejudice against refrigerated meat, and when meat has been kept on ice 
at the butcherS it has to be sold as second grade meat. 

The acreage under sugar-cane will probably decrease, which will 
result in an increase in the land available for pasture and hence m the 
number ot cattle raised. A tremendous drop has already taken place in 
the price of cattle. Yearlings which fetched at least 45 dollars per 
head in 1920, could be bought for 15 dollars in the second half of 
1921. F. D. 

28 9 - Improvement of Dairy Cattle by Milk Control in Denmark. - r\t»K, v ( v^ricui- 

tural Commissioner to the British (ro\cmmuit\ in /In Jouttwl of tin \[int'*tr\ of Inn 
cultnti , Vol XXVIII, No 7, Pl> vm-Oo, 1 , \u \ pp 701 711, 2 JyOiuUm 

October au<l NoverolK.r io.*i 

The first Danish Milk Recording Society was instituted at Yejen, 
in 1895 under the name of " Vejeti Kontrolfo rening’C The aitn of this 
society wa« to ascertain the quantity and quality of the milk yield of in¬ 
dividual cows in order to be able to eliminate the animals that did not 
pay for their keep and to reserve the best cows for breeding purposes 
When the Vejen Society had been working ior a year, it was found that 
the best ot the controlled cows pioduced a pound of butter at the cost of 
6 d and the poorest cow produced a pound ot butter at the cost of 2s 8 d 

By the Law of 1902 the Danish Government made a grant not exceed¬ 
ing £10 to each Milk Recording Society of at least to members with 200 
cows, on condition that the Societies should help to form better strains 
of dairy cattle. This grant was renewed by the Law of 1912. 

The results ot the institution of Milk Control Societies were : an in¬ 
crease in the general average ot milk production, the adoption of a more 
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liberal teeding lor cows, a selection of breeding-animals based, not 
as before, on external conformation alone but also on an exact know¬ 
ledge of the quantity and quality of the milk produced and on the 
ability ot the cow to transmit her character as a milk producer to her 
progeny. 

The good results obtained by these Societies are shown by the records 
of those of Funen. These were founded in 1899-1900, in which year 
they controlled 5467 cows, the number rising in 1915-1916 to 40 1x6. 
The average annual milk yields of all the cows (whether in milk or not) 
belonging to the Societies being for these two years, 6 822 lb. and 7 938 lb. 
respectively^ the fat percentage being 3.36 and 3.55, and the butter yield 
255 lb. and 323 lb. respectively. 

The Danish dairy farmer breeds his own cattle ; he adopts in-breeding 
or line-breeding, thereby forming families. 

Family herd-books are a special feature of Danish cattle-breeding, 
their value depending to a great extent on the work of the milk-recording 
societies. These herd-books have proved that the greater the number 
of high yielding animals a cow can count among her ancestors, the more 
likely she is to transmit the quality of high yield to her offspring. The 
author reproduces two specimen pages ot the Book of Record Sheets on 
which are entered not only the cows’ performance but also details relating 
to her ancestry and progeny. The family herd-books are not drawn 
up by the Controller of the Milk Recording Societies, but by the Agricul¬ 
tural Advisers appointed by the Agricultural Societies or the Joint Com¬ 
mittees ot Breeding and Milk Recording Societies. The State pays part 
of the salaries of these advisers. 

About 1880 official herdbooks were started which are to some extent 
based on the family herd-books. These official herdbooks give the descrip¬ 
tion and pedigree of the animal, as well as the milk and butter production 
in the case of a cow, and the performance of its female progenitors in that 
of a bull. 

In order to find herds which not only contained prominent animals 
but consisted of families from which a good supply of breeding stock could 
be obtained for the improvement of other herds, competitions were carried 
out for one year at a time ; later, these competitions lasted two years. 
The first was held in Funen in 1894-1896 and the 7th in 1913-1915. An¬ 
other series was begun in Sealand in 1897. The best herds were officially 
recognised as “ Breeding Centres”. 

The results obtained at Funen were as follows : xst bienntal compe¬ 
tition : 7 competing herds consisting of 530 cows : average annual milk 
production per head 697 gallons, fat percentage 3.44 — 4 th competition : 
18 herds 777 cows, 853 gallons of milk, at percentage 3.53 — 7th com¬ 
petition : 10 herds, 304 cows, 934 gallons of milk, fat percentage 3.83. 
These competitions between entire herds are a peculiarity of Danish cat¬ 
tle-breeding. The Government encouraged them by annual grants. 

An important step forward was made when it was ascertained from 
the records of the Milk Recording Societies that the capacity of yielding 
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large quantities of milk with a high fat percentage can be transmitted 
through the bull to his progeny. 

By the Laws on Breeding Domestic Animals (1887 and 1902) grants 
were made by the Government for prizes for bulls at District Agricultural 
Shows, under the conditions that the animals were to be kept for service 
in the country at least until May 1st in the following year and that bulls 
5 years old or older should be judged through their offspring. This sec¬ 
ond proviso gave rise to " Offspring Shows ” which are also a special 
Danish feature. By these means farmers have lor a namber of years 
been encouraged to preserve good bulF tor service. While in 1887, only 
371 bulls were presented at the District Shows, in 1908 more than 1200 
were presented at the State Shows, and as many as 250 old bulls are entered 
at local shows every year. 

The law of 1902 offered a further grant of £750 to cattle breeding 
societies “ which by showing superior offspring have proved to be parti¬ 
cularly capable of developing good strains ot dairy cattle ” In order to 
participate in this giant, the Breeding Societies must exhibit at the Off¬ 
spring Shows their bulls and 1 / 8 of the total number ot their cows, and at 
least 2 bulls and 24 cows. One fourth of the cows must be between one 
and two years old and for % at least, two years' milk records must be pro¬ 
duced. Breeding Societies have an additional claim to the grant if they 
have formed or are about to form tribes or families of dairy cattle producing 
a high yield of butter. When the Law was amended 111 1912, further 
encouragement was offered to cattle-breeding societies having many of 
their cows under the control of the milk-recording societies. A grant is 
offered for each bull belonging to a cattle-breeding society when the bull 
is at least I *4 years old and has been awarded certain prizes at shows ; 
the amount of the grant varies according to the proportion of the cows 
belonging to the breeding society that are being reliably controlled as to 
their yield of milk, butter production and consumption of fodder. 

When the Milk Recording Societies had worked for a considerable num¬ 
bers of years and had on their books some 15 000 herds including 250 000 
cows or about 1 / 5 of all the cows m the country, a large amount ot infor¬ 
mation was available. 

This statistical material was worked up by the Federations of Agri¬ 
cultural Societies. The investigations are now carried on to a large extent 
by the Officers of the Provincial Federations, the Government defraying 
part of the cost. These records are used to determine which of the 
registered bulls influence the milk yield of their progeny, so that it is 
higher than that of the dam of the bull. Butter production is taken 
into special account. 

Both with the Red Danish Dairy Cattle and the Jutland Breed 
much of the progress during recent years is due to the influence of a few 
bulls having remarkably strong j>ower of transnutting higher milk yielding 
capacity to their progeny. 

The use of milk records in the breeding of cattle both by line-breeding 
and employing bulls selected as explained above, has now been carried 
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on long enough to show definite results ; this is dearly seen by eomparing 
the yield of the herds at two different periods* 


Year 

Yields of milk 

1 

Fat 

Yields of butter 

* 


j i 

Red Danish Breed . 


1905 - 1906 

8.941 lb. 

3.58 % i 

356 lb, 

1915 - 1916 

10.041 » 

4.11 * 

4 602 * 

1905 - 1906 

9.427 >* 

3 40 * ; 

356 • 

1915 - 1916 

11.282 » 

4.30 » 

546 » 


Jutland Breed. 


1900 — 1901 

\ 5-315 U>. 1 

3.09 % ! 

183 lb. 

1916 - 1917 

1 8.175 * i 

3-87 » ; 

354 » 

1897 — 1898 

5-922 » 

3-°r • 

196 » 

1913 - 1914 

8.538 » i 

3-84 - 

367 » 


Shorthorns. 


1901 — 1902 ; 

6.864 ib - 

3.G2 % 

277 lb. 

1911 — 1912 

10.161 » 

4.06 » 

460 » 


Averaging 18 herds of all 3 breeds during a period of about 14 years, 
the milk yield has been increased 26 % and the butter production over 
50 %. The improvement lias been general throughout the country and 
is not confined to the stock of eminent breeders, but extends also to that 
of small farmers. In the opinion of Morkeberg : “ the capacity to yield 
much milk and the capacity to yield rich milk are two different characters, 
both hereditary, but inherited the one independently of the other/' If 
this is correct, the problem is still easier for a country where a high milk 
yield is the main object, than ror Denmark, where a large production of 
butter is required. 

The rules for Cattle Shows vary a little in the different Provinces ; 
the author quotes as instances some of the rules for the provincial Shows 
held by the Associated Agricultural Societies in Funen. F. D. 

290 - The Utilisation for Grazing-Grounds of the De-fcrested Lands of the South of 
the United States* — Farley F. W , ant] urkjsnb, S W. (Animal Husbandry Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S Department of Agriculture) in United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 827, 51 pp . tigs. 13. Washington 1921. 

The authors, give an account of the cattle-rearing conditions exist¬ 
ing in the coastal plain of the South-East of the United States and the 
value as grazing grounds of the land formerly covered with pine-forests. 
They describe, the conditions of the cimate and soil; system of land te¬ 
nure ; pastures; methods of feeding the cattle; building and shelters for 
stock; diseases and pests; water supply; the condition of the markets. 

[**•-**•] 
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At the present time the area of this region (which includes the south¬ 
eastern portion of South Carolina, most of Florida, the southern part erf 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, the central and northern part of 
Louisiana and parts of south-eastern Texas and of southern Arkansas, is 
estimated at ioo ooo ooo acres, and is being increased by about io ooo ooo 
acres annually as additional land is “ cut over The sandy soil is of 
sedimentary origin and is the natural' habitat of the long-leaf yellow pine 
(Pinus palustris). Although the cattle industry has been growing rapidly 
since 1910, it has not developed to the full extent possible. The animals 
are of poor quality owing to various causes, but especially to the cattle 
tick which makes it impossible to keep pure-bred or grade animals in this 
district. Mature cows average about 400 or 500 lb. and steers of 3 to 5 
years of age average from 600 to 750 lb. 

The most important stock-breeding problem is the improvement of 
the pastures which can be effected by the distribution and protection of 
Lespedeza (Japanese clover), and of Axonopus compressus (carpet-grass) 
The native pastures furnish good grazing from early spring until about 
July ; later, the quality of the grass deteriorates and in the winter, forage 
has to be fed to the cattle. Amongst the winter feeds the author recom¬ 
mends (as bulk}* fodder), maize stalks, haj^ made from leguminosae, 
cotton .seed meal and maize silage (as concentrates), velvet-beans (Sti- 
zolobtum sp ) in the pod 

The author gives the results of a feeding-experiment in which the 
Mississippi Experiment Station collaborated. This experiment has shown 
that the same increase of live-weight, at the same cost is obtained by 
feeding the cattle on maize silage or velvet-bean pods whether crushed or 
whole. The animals, however, eat the whole pods more readily. 

F. D. 

291 - The Value of Beet Molasses in the Ration for Fattening Steers. (Vr\y, \ ft 

in Vucts 1 bout S u ar t Vol XUl, No o, pp 112-11 \ New York, \ugust (>, 1021 

An exi>eriment has recently been carried out by the Iowa Experiment 
Station at Ames with a view to determining whether beet molasses or cane- 
molasses (both well-known to be excellent feeds for beef cattle), is the more 
efficient and economical. 

Prof. Evvari> finds that when maize sells at 1 71 dollars per bushel, 
it is cheaper to feed molasses at 45 dollars per ton, but when maize is 
selling at 50 cents per bushel and 30 dollars pei ton is paid for molasses (as in 
the United States, in 1921) molasses is too expensive. 

The experiment was carried out with 5 lots of grade Hereford steers. 
Loti which served as a control, received the standard maize-belt ration 
viz. (for the entire period), 21 lb. shelled maize + 10 lb. maize silage, 5 lb. 
mixed timothy and clover hay + 3 lb. linseed oil meal. 

Lot II received in addition to the standard ration* 2 lb. cane molasses 
per head, per day but ate 2 5 lb. less maize, 2 lb less silage, the same oil- 
meal and less hay than Lot I. 

Lot III was fed the same ration as Lot I with the addition of 5 lb. cane 
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molasses. The animals received up to S lb. daily for a while, which was 
all they could consume, but the extra feed did them no particular good. 

Lot IV got the regular ration with 2 lb. beet molasses added. Lot V 
was fed the standard ration plus 5 lb. beet molasses. 

The experiment lasted 120 days. The initial weight of the steers 
was 1 000 lb. each and the range of weights at the end was 1356 to 1430 lb., 
the variation being due to the different rations. 

The daily increase of live weight was 48 oz. per head and per day 
on the average for all the groups. All groups with the exception ot the 
Vth showed less increase in weight than Lot I, which showed an increase 
01 49 oz. per head and per day, the increase for Lot V being just over 
48 oz. Both gave a return of bi % when killed, all the others proving 
less profitable. 

Lot II, III and IV would in any case have showed inferior results 
to Lot I even it the molasses consumed had cost nothing. On the other 
hand Lot V, which consumed the maximum amount of beet molasses, 
made a better use of its food and shewed an increase m weight practically 
equal to that of Lot I, was sold for practically the same price per lb. 
of life-weight and as it consumed the least expensive ration really proved 
the most satisfactory. 1<\ D 

292 - The Sterilisation of Cows. 1 <*\\\ri>, <; , m Rtcutti Jt Wt<i-ctve <itrin*nre , 
Vol XCVU, No^ 22 «4, pp \ '> Pouloubt, Vo\eml>er December *o, J<)2 1 — 
I Boucixet, Jbtdent , j>P 441 .j n 

I. After having tried for the sterilisation of cows the crushers of 
Chassaignac, Flocard and Kri:bs, Bkrtschy and Dkgivk's elastic li¬ 
gatures,. metallic ligatures, American forceps (all with unsatisfactory 
results;, and also the ovariotomes ol Bertschy and Favre which gave 
better results, although all danger of haemorrhage was not eliminated, the 
author finally decided to adopt the Hess ovariotome (invented in 1912), 
which gave him complete satisfaction. Since 19x3, he has used this ins¬ 
trument in the Canton of Geneva and the Departments of Haute Savoie 
and Ain, operating upon 700 to 800 cows annually without a single acci¬ 
dent that could be attributed to the treatment. 

The Hess ovariotome consists of a double metallic rod and of a mo¬ 
vable rod sliding in the fixed part and provided at the end with a screw 
which is worked by a nut. The movable rod has at the end an oval ring 
bearing on either side a narrow process fitting into the corresponding slot- 
hole. A very ingenious type of guillotine is fixed to t he apparatus and assists 
in cutting the neck between the ovary and the extreme limit of the crushed 
portions. A movable handle, that can be affixed to the rod according 
to the wish of the operator, gives a firm point of support which allows 
of great pressure being applied. 

The advantage ot this angiotribe is that it caused a double crushing 
and knife is independent and movable, working with a sliding motion, 
so as to cut outside the laminated margin. 

II. — BOuchet has presented to the Central Society of Veterinary 
Medicine a ovariotome invented by himself. 
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This instrument consists of two parts acting as a crusher, that is to 
say, of a groove in which slides a wormed rod which is drawn down by a 
nut. At the opposite end, the groove and the screw are both provided 
with a very wide expansion containing an aperture 50 mm. by 60 mm. 
through which an ovary can pass. These two apertures correspond when 
the instrument is open. On moving the nut, the screw is drawn down and 
with it the aperture at the end of it. This opening then slides m front 
of the aperture at the end of the groove which remains fixed. This dis¬ 
placement constricts the neck of the ovary which is soon compressed and 
crushed between the sides of the apertures. These are provided with 
a projecting ledge furnished with small oblique and opposite incisions form¬ 
ing the two jaws between which the neck is ground. At the extreme limit 
of their course, the ovary is detached by a blade that only comes into 
operation after the compressed bundle is crushed. 

F D. 

293 - Possibility of Increasing the Milk Yield of the Charolais Breed. Chyron, \ i > t 
in [otirntl </" 1 » ricultwit , pruttqut , Vol l, Xu 4, pp Si Pan**. January 2**, 1022, 

Oil January 15 and 16, 1922, a Cattle Show was held at Charolles by 
the Breeders’ Society and the Agricultural Society of the Department of 
Saone-et-Loire ; 150 Charolais cattle, most of them magnificent specimens, 
were exhibited and proved the remarkable results obtained by selection. 
The extreme breadth of back, great development of the rump and the width 
of the hind quarters, all characteristics of the Charolais breed, were ac¬ 
centuated more each year. 

Further, there is every possibility of increasing the hitherto low milk- 
yield of the cows. In fact, nearly all the cows exhibited by one breeder, 
which were as fine any of those exhibited, had an extra teat, which is 
a sign that a milch-cow line could be evolved within the breed. 

F. D. 

294 - Sheep-Rearing on Temporary Pastures in the United States.'- MiR^nvir, r r 

and Potts, C u , m ( mfeti states Department of 4 nculture , / ttntun' Bulletin 11S1. 
pp , 7 \\ aching ton, 1 >21 

The authors show the economic advantage of temporary pasture in 
the case of sheep-farms, and describe the systems adopted at the Experi¬ 
mental Farm, at Beltsville (Maryland), where the sheep are turned out 
at the beginning of April to graze on a field oi barley, or rye, and in the 
summer and autumn are grazed on forage consisting respectively of. 
lucerne, oats and peas, colza, soy-beans and maize; " velvet beans" 
(Stizolobium sp.). These forage crops, which last one year, cover 12 hec¬ 
tares : 20 ares supply on an average 250 grazing-days for 1 sheep. The fields 
are divided up into plots in each of w’hich the sheep are kept for 14 conse¬ 
cutive days, but not longer. It is advisable for these plots to be rather 
narrow, so that they can easily be subdivided by small, movable hurdles. 

Such a temporary ley, not only supplies food for a greater number 
of sheep per acre than permanent pasture on equally fertile soil, but it 
allows the grazing ground to be more frequently changed thus dimin- 
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ishing the danger of infestation by intestinal worms and other internal 
parasites. 

Further, the temporary pasture as compared with the permanent 
pasture induces a more abundant milk supply which is more uniformly 
distributed during the lactation period. 

It is wise to cultivate wheat if possible rather than rye, as it makes 
a better spring fodder. Oats and peas mixed are excellent, although 
on rich soil, colza makes the cheapest pasturage for sheep. Where the soil 
is not deep, it should be sown with soy-beans. The sheep may be left 
out on grass from July until the first frosts. 

Lucerne and melilot make excellent fodders for sheep ; especially 
if precautions are taken to avoid flatulence. F. D. 

295 - Experiments in Hearing Sheep and Goats in the United States. — 1 Tones, j m „ 

Brewer, R A and Dickson, R I', Grain Sorghums Versus Com for rattening I*ambs, 
in JTexa s A iricultnral Experiment S tation, BulLt'n No 2 ho, p n College Station, 1920 — 
IT Magee, W T and D\rlow, A 1 C , Sheep Feeding Investigations, in Oklahoma Ann- 
cultural and Mechanical ( allege, Agricultural Fxpennuni station Bulletin No 133 Still* 
water, Okla., 1920 —III \Tieifr, F C (Sheep ICxtension Specialist, I T niver*ity of 
Kentuckv), Pacts that Sheepmen Desire to Know, m l ht Brtedtr s irazette , Vol 1 ,XXI, 
\o •> 2095, PP 139 1 to Chicago, Itbruary 2, 1922 

I. Grain sorghums versts maize for fattening eambs — Feeding 
experiments carried out tor 90 days and begun on November 26, 19IQ. 
Six lots of 20 lambs of the average weight of 59 42 lb were used In all 
6 lots, each lamb received an average ration of 1 08 lb. grain, o 14 lb. cot¬ 
tonseed meal and 1 89 lb lucerne hay. The grain fed each lot was respec¬ 
tively : 1) ground milo heads ; 2) ground threshed feterita ; 3) ground 
maize ; 4) ground threshed 1111k ; 5) ground feterita heads ; 6) ground 
threshed kafir. The average daily increase in weight of the 6 groups per 
bead and per day was respectively 0.362 — 0.36 — 0.393 — 0.394 — 
0 339 — 0.372 lb In order to obtain 100 lb gain the 6 group consumed 
respectively: 337*°* - 33^66 - 31043 - 30989 — 359 99 ~~ 327-75 
lb. of gram + cotton-seed meal 52302 — 525(10 — 48176 - 480.04 
- 558 68 and 508.65 lb. of hay. 

The authors give the analysis of the foods used and theii productive 
value calculated according to Fraps’ system (i). 

(1) See. G S Fraps, The Production Coefficients of Feeds in Texas Agricultural Expe¬ 
riment Station Bulletin 185, 1916 The value of a feed is measured by the volume which 
satisfies the appetite of the ununal, the content of digestible protein furnishing the material 
for rebuilding or repairing the muscular tissues, etc , and by its “ productive value ” which 
is its value as a source of energy capable of bemg transformed into internal or external work, 
heat, tat, etc This Bulletin describes the method suggested by Praps for calculating the 
productive values of feeds from their chemical composition 

The productive value of a food is defined as follows the amount of fat which this food 
would produce in the case of an animal that is being fattened, if it were fed in addition to 
a basal ration sufficing for the requirements of the organism The author prefers calculat¬ 
ing the productive value in terms of fat, because fat most nearly represents the substance 
actually measured m the experiments and by adopting this method, there is no need to have 
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The productive values of the rations used were respectively 16.3 — 
20.6 — 20.3 — 18,5 — 16.0 — 14.4. 

Lot IV made a slightly larger, but much more economical gain than 
Lot III, the net profit being 2.73 dollars per head in Lot IV while it was 
only 1.70 in Lot III. 

Lot I made a slightly larger and much more economical gain though 
Lot V approached very closely. 

Ground milo heads (Lot I) give a ^lightly lower increase in live-weight 
than ground threshed milo, but were more economical. 

This test proved conclusively that for fattening lambs maize shipped 
into Texas cannot successf ally compete with the grain sorghums of the 
semi-arid sections of Texas winch are so well adapted to the production of 
these non-saccharine sorghums. 

II. Comparative rations for fattening castrated lambs. — 
The feeding experiment began on November 20 and lasted 96 days ; the 
experiment with Lot II was suspended after 70 days. No loss was occasioned 
by the liberal ration of cotton seed cake. Lot I which was fed a smaller 
amount did well on the ration until the end of the experiment. From 
the results summarised in the following Table, it must be concluded that 
the heads of kafir (a variety of sorghum;, are too bulky a feed for lambs. 
Lot IV (22 lambs) fed on kafir grain yielded a net profit of 10.34 dollars 
above that obtained from Tyot III (22 lambs) which were given kafir heads. 
The most important result of the experiment was the discovery that 
the use of silaged darso (a variety of sorghum), reduced the cost of the 
increase in live-weight. This is seen by comparing Lots III and IV, which 
were given darso silage, with Lot V which had none. 

III. Experiments in keeping and breeding sheep and goats. — 
The experimental w'ork in sheep husbandry was begun by the Bureau 


recourse to tiny hypothesis as to the amount of productive energy used in the formation 
of fat, or to any other hypotheses When the composition ami digestibility coefficients 
are known, it is passable to estimate the fat-produemg value of a given food, but in order 
to simplify the calculation. Praps suggests the use of a factor called the ** digestibility coef¬ 
ficient ”, which may be defined as follow*. • “ the factor which multiplied bv the food percent¬ 
age gives the productive value of this food expte^sed in term, of fat *’ As the productive 
coefficient is calculated from the coefficient of digestibility, all that influences digestion also 
influence the productive coefficient. In the same way, some foods may lx* regarded as 
mixtures of two or more ingredients with different digestibility coefficients and different 
productive values. Non-decorticated cottonseed cake may for instance be regarded as being 
the residuum of the decorticated seeds plus the integuments of the seeds ; the amount of the 
latter can be estimated from the crude fibre present. Since decorticated seeds and their 
integuments have different productivity coefficients, the amount of crude fibre will affect 
the productive coefficient of the teed. 

There are similar variations in the composition of other feeds which depend on their 
different constituents which vary in digestibility and productive values. A table is given 
showing the productive coefficients based on the average coefficients of digestibility. One 
column shows the correction method employed for crude fibre, N-free extracts or for both, 
us occasion arises. — Experiment Station Record , Vol. XXXV, p. 5fii, 1916. 
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of Animal Industry of the United States in 1906, in collaboration with 
the Wyoming Experiment Station at Laranie. There are at present e 
sheep-farms (one at Beltsville Md., and one at Vienna Va.j where the 
Government is carrying on experimental work in breeding and flock 
management. The studies include . farm sheep — range sheep — wool 
and other animal fibres — milch-goat investigations. 

The farm flock studies include sheep on temporary pastures, fltAshing 
■(extra feeding of pregnant ewes) and other means of increasing lamb yields 
nutrition studies in the growth of sheep, type-fixing in Southdowns and 
improvement in length of staple and quality of Southdown fleeces. 


Results of Feeding Experiment with Castrated Lambs . 
Length of Experiment 96 Days 
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I 

170 

gm 

cottonseed cake 

21 

27.6 

90 

1.88 

(I) 

9,29 

— 

II. 5 I 

n 

250 

gm 

cottonseed eake 

22 

26.4 

97 

2.58 

W 

8,32 

— 

9.76 

in 

380 

gm 

kafir head^. 

22 

25-4 

138 

— 

2.76 

- i 

6.38 

7.21 

IV 

360 

gm 

kafir grain .... 

22 

25.5 

151 1 

1 _ 

2-37 

— 

5.88 

6.53 

V 

410 

gm. 

ground kafir . . . 

21 

26 4 

152 

— 

3-00 

- t 

9.98 

— 


(i) Small quantities of kafir were given during the last 18 day*, of the experiment. 


Many good shepherds practise flushing ewes both before and during 
the breeding season , others, however, do not believe that the advantages 
are sufficient to justify the jiractice. In order to throw some light on the 
question, the Bureau of Animal Industry made an experiment at Belts¬ 
ville Farm A total of 302 matings have been studied with the following 
results. The value of flushing conies largely from the increasing number 
of turns ; 78 % of the ewes with twins lambed in the first half of the lambing 
season and those that were m best condition were the first to come on heat. 

Uamb yields were sufficiently increased to more than balance extra 
cost of food consumed. Dry feeds gave practically the same results as 
grass or other green feeds. Ewes given extra rations two weeks before 
the breeding season began, and throughout the mating season made an 
average gain of 3.2 kg. per head. At market age the twins averaged 
considerably less than the singles, but there was practically no difference 
between twins and singles when fully developed. Records failed to show 
that twin ewes were more prolific than singles. 

Twm lambs do not fatten as early as singles if well nursed from birth. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is endeavouring to produce a type 
of Southdown uniform in colour markings, of large size and having a denser 
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fleece with a long staple. So far the light colour markings of the face and 
legs is practically fixed and the fleece is 20 % heavier and the staple longer 
than that of the foundation flock. 

The range sheep investigation was begun in connection with the 
Wyoming Experiment Station and transferred later to the Federal Station 
at Idaho, where the Bureau is conducting experiments along 4 distinct 
lines as follows : 

1) Breeding a type of Ranibouillet with desirable mutton form. 

2) Studying types of cross-bred sheep for the purpose of producing 
the type best suited to range conditions. 

3) Comparing methods of utilising land for sheep-raising and methods 
of supplying water on dry ranges. 

4) The production of crops on arid land that may be used for winter 
feeding of sheep. 

Good results have already been obtained as regards the first problem, 
wool and mutton production having already been improved. 

In 1914, a flock of Corriedale sheep were imported from New Zealhnd 
to serve as a foundation flock at the Dubois Station. The fleeces lrom 
their offspring now average about 10 lb. with a shrinkage of about 50 % 
Much progress has been made in adapting these sheep to the ranges of 
the Western States ot the Union. 

Ewes of the Rambouillet breed were crossed with rams of the long- 
wool breeds including Lincoln, Cots wold, Leicester and Komne3 r -Marsh. 
After a few years experience with these ranis the best Lincoln-Rambouillet 
rams were mated with the best ewes of the same cross and the progeny 
of this cross have received the name of Columbia 

Columbia lambs weigh 10 to 12 lb heavier at weaning time than Cor- 
riedales. Columbia sheep on the whole are noted for size, mutton conforma¬ 
tion and strong constitution. The choicest offspring resulting from the 
mating of Corriedale rams and Lin coin-Rambouillet ewes have been se¬ 
lected for the Corricdale-Columbia cross. The offspring from this combi¬ 
nation are superior to the Corriedale in size, conformation and constitu¬ 
tion. The Government will continue this work in the hope of breeding 
a type superior to either the Corriedale or the Columbia. All these cross¬ 
bred types have the flocking instinct and are well adapted to range con¬ 
ditions. 

On the 28000 acre ranch near Dubois, 5 fields of 80 acres each and one 
of 320 acres have been tenced and are being studied as to carrying capachy 
and for comparison of grazing under fence versus open range conditions 
These fields are reseeded and furnish much more feed than unfenced ranges. 

Sunflower silage is said to be an excellent winter feed for sheep. 

At the Vienna Station (Virginia) Dr. Cooper Cttrtis has found that 
it is possible to rear a fine flock of sheep in districts infested with stomach 
worms if the sheep are drenched once a month with a bluestone solution 
A 24 % solution is prepared and kept in tightly-stoppered bottles. When 
required for use, it is diluted with 20 times its volume of water. Three 
-and a half ounces of the diluted solution are given to each sheep weighing 
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90 lb. or more, lambs of 40 lb. can be given 1 oz. and for each additional 
ro lb of live weight, % oz. should be added. This treatment must be 
discontinued 2 weeks before lambing. 

In 1919, experiments were made in crossing American female goats 
with pure-bred Saanen and Toggetiburg males. The best native goats 
only give 1 % lb. of milk daily but first cross goats gave on an average 
3.15 lb a day. After 2 years, the animals gave 3.9 lb. per head per day 
and the lactation period lasted about 9 months. F. D. 

296 - Sorghum as a Pig Food. — Poulain, A iu Journal d'Agriculture bratiqu , Vol. II, 

Xo 47, p 138. Pans, November 2(>, 1^21 * 

As the result of experiments made at the piggery of the Experiment 
Centre of Fontmarie (Bouches-du-Rh6ne), the author arrived at the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions. 

Physiological effects . — Judging from the excrement, sorghum is 
one of the most cooling foods. It has the rare virtue of permitting the sys¬ 
tematic use of peanut cake and the forcing of development without undue 
strain on the organism 

Feeding sows . — After trying various mixtures of sorghum, wheat 
bran and peanut cake, the author adopted the following . sorghum 66 % + 
bran 22 0/ 0 + pea-nut cake 12 0 o , fed in the proportion of 2 % of the weight 
of the animals and supplemented by a grass ration of the same weight. 

Nursmg-sows receive an extra meal varying accoiding to the number 
and age of the litter. With these rations the average weight at birth of 
the young pigs in a litter of 10 is 1 300 kg. m the case of hybud sows (Mar¬ 
seillais Targe White Yorkshires), the average weight usually being 1.200 kg 
The conditions are evidently favourable for lactic secretion and the growth 
of the piglings, since litters of 7 or more weigh on an average 7 kg. at the 
age of 1 month. 

Feeding of young pigs . — 1) Before weaning, little pigs living in the 
open do best on a mixture of 70 % sorghum + 30 % sharps. They will 
eat it from the third week; and a litter fed with this mixture will weigh 14 
to 17 kg. at the end of 60 days with a graduated ration of o to 600 gm. 
pei day (o at the beginning and 600 at the end when they are weaned) 
only limited by the appetite of the piglings. 

2) After weaning . The transition period is bridged over without 
any danger to the animals if peanut cake is added in the proportion 
of 20 % of the weight of the sorghum. 

A daily ration of 1200 gm of sorghum + 400 gm bran + 300 gr. 
peanut cake ted to animals weighing 40 kg. has increased their weight 
410 gm to 500 gm. per day in the case of breeding animals of the pure 
Marseillais race or crossed with I/arge Whites. The rations- were given 
3 times a day and the pigs were turned out into a yard for exercise after 
each meal 

From these experiments it may be gathered that sorghum mixed 
with peanut cake in the proportion of 4 ; 1 can be substituted advanta¬ 
geously tor palm-oil cake. This mixture added to sharps seems to be one 
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of the best in the climate of Southern France for rearing pigs, until the fat¬ 
tening period. F. D, 

297 - Suggestions with a View to the better Notation 0! the Shape of the Silkworm 
Cocoon and Of Its Variations. - Pigorini, I„ (R Stazione Bacotogica Sperimenlale 
di Padova), in Informastotn urxche , Vol VIII, No 2 2, pp 333-334, fig 1 - 3 Rome, 
November 20, J921 

The author in the course of his crossing experiments begun in 1919, 
found it necessary for the better notation of the shape of the cocoon to sub¬ 
stitute for the description and the absolute figures giving the dimension**, 
the transverse diameter in the case of the cylindrical, ovoid, and spherical 
cocoons and the measures of the diameter of the inflations and of the con¬ 
strictions in the constricted forms, these measures being always expressed 
in hundredth parts of the long diameter. 

I11 continuing his researches, the author realised that this notation, 
01 “ characteristic ”, was also insufficient, as it fails to indicate whether 
a cocoon is spherical or cylindrical in its median portion, the greater or 
less distance of the inflations from the poles in constricted cocoons, etc. 

The author proposes to continue to express the longitudinal diameter 
by too and to mark off (in hundreths of the longitudinal axis), the trans¬ 
verse diameters at given distances on the long axis. This second measure 
is expressed by a factor having as its numerator a figure giving the decimal 
division on which is marked the transverse diameter, whereas the deno¬ 
minator gives the value of this diameter. In the case cf symmetrical 
cocoons, 5 notations are made, at 10-20-30-40-50 centimeters respectively 
of the longitudinal axis; in that of asymmetrical cocoons, 10 notations are 
made, one at every 10 centimeters of the longitudinal axis 

In order to make these determinations, it is necessary to project 
the magnified image of these cocoons upon a screen and from this image 
which is outlined in pencil, the measurements are taken In this manner 
the author obtained for 2 commercial crosses, the data given in the follow¬ 
ing Table. 

Transverse Diameters of the Cocoons of Two Commercial Crosses 


Position 

the transverse diameter 
on the longitudinal 
diameter 

Gold 

Chinese 

Yellow 

native 

Cross 
Chinese 
Gold X 
Yellow 
native 

White 

Chinese 

Seau- 

sphencal 

native 

Cross white 
Chinese 
x Semi- 
spberkal 
native 

IO 

IOO 

46.4 
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39-6 
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45-8 

46.8 

41*7 

20 

IOO 

5 Q *3 

48.2 

51.0 

59.2 

59.6 

54*8 

30 

IOO 

1 

66.0 

50.8 

55*3 

66.6 

65.6 

61.3 

40 

IOO 

69.0 

^9-5 

5^.3 

1 

70.0 

68.1 

63.8 

50 

IOO 1 

__ _JL 

70.2 

48.8 

54.9 , 

... 1 

70 8 

68.6 

61.0 
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These data show that in the cross Gold Chinese x Yellow native, the 
cocoons are intermediate in shape between the those of the parents, whereas 
in the cross White Chinese X semi-spherical native, the cocoon tends 
towards a new type in which the transverse diameters are reduced as 
compared with the longitudinal diameter and constriction makes its ap¬ 
pearance. F. D. 

2Q8 - A Simple Method of Obtaining Several Generations of Silkworms in the Same 

Year (i). — in: /tjl-ui-ta, \ , m Boletin del A fuseo Veda^o^xco dc ( tenctas natural **, 
Vol I, No. 6, pp. 1-2, fig 1 Barcelona, March 1021 

The author has succeeded in rearing 4 generations of strong silkworms 
by the adoption of the Japanese method which consists in getting the moths 
to deposit their eggs on paper and immersing both paper and eggs (4 to 
5 hours after the eggs are laid), for 5 seconds in water at 55 0 C (2). The 
eggs are then allowed to dry and kept in a warmish room. 

The caterpillars hatch out at the end of 12 to 15 days In this wa\ 
the author obtained a 4th generation in December. 

In the August rearings (2nd generation), care must be taken to keep 
the surroundings damp, in order to prevent the young mulberry leaver 
witherin g too qui ckly. 

To obtain leaves for the 3rd generation it is necessary to prune the 
mulbeTTy-trees a month before the young cateipillars hatch out, a plentiful 
supply of fresh leaves being thus obtained. Artificial heating is needed 
for rearing the 4th generation and the temperature must be kept at about 
20° C. F. D. 

299 - Crossing Experiments with Varieties of Silkworm Having Bivoltine Males, 
in Italy. — Pigorivi, L ( I>ircttore della K Sta/lone baeotogica sperimentale of Padua;, 
in Nuovt Annuli del Mmi.tro per VA 'ncclturn, Year I, No 1, pp npi *0 Rome, 1021 

This paper is a continuation of the author's previous article entitled 
Crossing Experiments with Varieties of Silkworms ha\ing Bivoltine Fe¬ 
males (3). As in the preceding case, the object of the author was not to 
arrive at general conclusions, but rather patiently to collect the materials 
that are the fruits of observations made with the greatest care and hence 
of undoubted value, and capable some day of forming the basis of re¬ 
searches undertaken to determine the laws governing the phenomena ol 
hybridisation in Bombyx mori. 

At the same time that the author was making his crosses the pre¬ 
vious year with female bivoltines and annual males, he carried out reel- 


(1) Sec. Boleltn dt la Real bociedad FsPaAola de Histona natural, Vol XX, p. ^00, and 
4t Tomo del Cincuentaxio ” of the same Society, pp 491*501 

(2) It is even better to plunge the paper with the eggs first into warm water (54° C), 
then into cold (20 0 C) water, then repeat this process. Duration of each immersion 2-s 
seconds. {Author's notes) 

(3) See R Sept. 1920, No 900 {Fd ) 
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procal crosses with the same lots of cocoons (“ Gran Sasso ” and White 
Bivoltin excepted) viz. : 

Golcleu Chinese female with greenish-white male bivoltine. 

White Japanese female with bivoltine males, viz. greenish-white, with gibbous cater¬ 
pillars, white Chinese, mixed white, yellow 

AscoU female with male bivoltines : white with gibbous caterpillar-, white Chinese, mixed 
white, yellow. 

In all 12 crosses. The caterpillars had been hatched the previous spring. 

The new characters of the cocoons were the object of these re¬ 
searches viz. : 

The size and shape, taking the total of the 7Ho cocoons resulting from the crosses 

The colour, determined on s gin. of the outer silk and librm per cm**-. 

The weight of the outer silk and tibrin, determined on a Ho cocoons 

length cf reelable silk anil standard, determined on w<> <pun cocoons. 

Strength and elasticity, determined on the silk of 105 cocoons determinations), 

Three out of the 9 characters studied behaved in the same manner 
in the two sets of crosses (bivoltine female x annual male and the reciprocal 
crosses), while 6 behaved differently in both cases. If we add to these 
characters that of bivoltism, which persisted in the first case, but was 
lost in the second, it is evident that by transposing the males and the 
females in the crosses, very dissimilar products are obtained, since most 
of the characters behaved differently in the two cases. 

The size of the cocoons and the amount of crude fibrin in the raw 
silk were characters behaving in a similar manner in both kinds of crosses, 
being intermediate and attaining the average. On the other hand, two 
other characters that were linked with them in the female bivoltine crosses 
were separate in the male bivoltine crosses. One of these is shape, which 
had attained the average in the preceding crosses, only deviating from 
it in the direction of the shape of the strangled parent independently 
of its sex. Thus the character " strangled ” is the dominant. The other 
is the standard ; this is considerably higher than the calculated aver¬ 
age and shows a distinct inclination to approach that of the an¬ 
nual females. There were two intermediate characters, but they were 
below the average and inclined to the maternal character observed in the 
female bivoltine crosses viz., the weight of the outer silk, and the length 
of the reelable silk. Neither can be classed in the same manner in the 
present crosses. It is true they remained intermediate and different from 
the average ; in one of them, however, the weight of the outer silk still in¬ 
clines towards the maternal character, but has risen a little above the aver¬ 
age, whereas the in other, the length of the reelable silk has fallen below 
it, but shows an inclination towards the paternal character. As the length 
of the reelable silk was less in bivoltine tlian in annual silkworms, it 
must be concluded that this character has been affected by the bivoltine 
parent in the crosses. 

The author found that in female bivoltine crosses one character, 
the strength of the silk, was intermediate, deviating from the average, 
being higher and showing a tendency towards the paternal character. 
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In the male bivoltine crosses strength of silk remained intermediate and 
above the average, but since the greatest degree of strength is a character 
distinguishing annual breeds to which the females belonged in these ex¬ 
periments, it may safely be said that it is the annual breeds with their 
“ stronger tenacity ” that have been dominant in determining the strength 
of silk of the hybrids The elasticity^ remained such as it was in the female 
bivoltine crosses viz., a non-intermediate character greater than in the 
case of either parent. 

The question of colour is more complex. In the female bivoltine 
crosses the colour was not determined from the external appearance of 
the cocoons, but by extracting and estimating the colouring matter. It 
did not prove to be an intermediate character, but one with higher value 
than that of the paternal and maternal cocoons ; these taking the total of 
the cases studied, attained 84% of the sum of the parents' characters. 
Also in the present case this character was not intermediate ; contrary to 
what occurred before, the average figure of all the observations was below 
that of the male bivoltmes. On examining the phenomenon more in detail, 
the author found that when the annual breed produced males, the hybrid 
cocoons contained more colouring matter and when it produced females 
there was less colouring matter present 

To sum up. Whether bivoltine females were crossed with annual males, 
or bivoltine males with annual females was a matter of indifference a< 
regards certain character (size of cocoons, amount of fibrin in the raw 
silk), but not as- regards others In the first case, the two parents have 
the same effect upon the hybrids In the second, either the sex of one 
of the parents exercised a special influence (weight of outer silk tending 
towards that of the females), or a new character has found its way into the 
offspring and dominated the opposite character, such as constriction 
in crosses between annual females and a bivoltine male, or else cue breed 
imposed its character on the other, for instance, the length of the reel- 
ble silk has been increased by the bivoltine parent and the strength of the 
silk by the annual parent. In the case of elasticity, crossing on one occas¬ 
ion clearly shewed the determining factor conferring upon the character of 
the hybrids a higher value than that of the parents. Finally, a mix¬ 
ture of sex influence : the monovoltism and bivoltism of the two breeds 
crossed determined the special behaviour of the colouring matter. All 
these facts lead to the following modification of the schedule at the end 
of the preceding article • 

A. INTERMEDIA TV CH\R\C1ER^ 


a) Attatmnz the a*.era.c 
vSi/e of cocoons. 

Percentage of crude iibrin in the raw silk 

ax) Sometime'* attainin'* the attract , sometimes tndimn towards a special that at let m ont 
vf tin parents, or ont of the breeds : 

Shape. 

Standaid 
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b) Demiting from the overage : 

bi) Below or above the average and tending towards a maternal character 
Weight of outer silk 

b2) Below the average and inchmnv towards the breed , but with less pronounced character: 
Length of reelable *i 1 k 

b3) Above the average and inclining towards the breed, but with more pronounced character: 
Strength of thread 

B, — Non Inter media tf Characters. 

a) Superior to the characters of either of the parents 

Elasticity of thread. 

b) Superior or inferior to the characters of the parents, and at the same time, associated with the 

monovoltism or biioltism of the breeds crossed and with the dUermintn^ sex 
Colour F. X). 

300 - Connection between the Hour of Gathering JMulberry Leaves and the Silk 
Yield of Bombyx mori. — Sacchi, R (Laboratory di Bachicoltuia del R Ibtituto 
bupenore Agrano di Perugia.), in Lt S tasioni sberxmrntah a ^rarte 1 tali one , Vol LTV, 
Paits 7 -io, pp u(> ^25 Modena, 1921 

In preceding experiments the author had found that silkworms fed 
on leaves picked in the evening instead of at day-break, produced a greater 
weight ot cccocns per ounce of eggs and a larger quantity of silk on 
reeling (i) He lia^ continued his studies and supplemented them by 
analytic researches on the chemical composition of mulberry leaves picked 
at sunrise and sunset, and gives the results in the report analysed. 

The data obtained confirm the statement that feeding silkworms 
(yellow Ascoli) with mulberry leaves gathered at sunset rather than at 
dawn, increases the weight of the cocoons; in one experiment 3.225 kg 
of cocoon^ ]>er gm. of silkworm eggs was obtained as against 3.025 kg. ; 
and in another 2.C40 kg. as against 2 kg.) The cocoons were larger and 
more uniform, and the silk layei was thicker; 15.66 % as against 15.39 % 
in one experiment ; 17.6 % as against 16.8 % in another These cocoons 
also produced moths that laid a larger quantity of eggs; average weight 
of one laying o 478 gm , as compared with o 426 gm.. 

These results depend on the fact that leaves gathered at sunset are 
more nutritious than those picked earlier in the day, as they contain more 
sugar, starch, dextrin, fats and proteins. The larger the number of days 
of full sunshine during the rearing of the silkworms, the more advantage 
is derived from giving them mulberry leaves picked at the close of 
the day. F. D 

301 - The Italian Sheep-Dog. — Marcknaro, a M , 111 Bassa Gorte, Year II, Part** 47-46, 
pp 965-980, Molabsana (t*enoa), December i«wx. 

These are two varieties of sheep-dog in Italy; the Alpine and the 
Maremma. 

The Alpine sheep-dog or “ Cravino ” of Beigamo greatly resembles 
in its general characters the French dog of la Brie, and performs the same 
services as the “ bouvier M dog. It is a strongly-made, tall animal (about 

(x) See R May 19x0. No 629. (Ed ) 
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6o cm. in height), With thick neck, prominent withers, solid haunches, 
broad thorax and strong limbs ; its coat is long and curly, and variable 
in colour : whitish, black with spots, hazel-brown, dead-leaf brown. It 
would be well to select the darkest, most intense and finest colour. 

The Maremma or Abruzzi dogs belong to the same bred according to 
the author although more agile and lighter, owing to the adaptation to 
local conditions that is of general occurrence in all mountain breeds. 

The Maremma sheep-dog is over 60 cm. in height (at the withers it 
is 65 cm.). Its coat is woolly, pure white and glossy. It has a well- 
developed frame, and strong body with shortish, strong legs ; its feet 
are round and close, with very hard pads. As it has broad, strong haun¬ 
ches, it would make an excellent draught-animal, but is never so used. 

Hitherto, the sheep-dog has not been systematically bred in Italy 
(except for private use) nor has it been the object of selection. 

A “ Circolo per i cani da pastore italiani ” (Society for Breeding Ital¬ 
ian Sheep-Dogs), has therefore been founded at Genoa under the aus¬ 
pices of the “ R. Comizio agrario F. IX 

302 - Breeding Fur-Bearing Animals in Canada in 1920 d). — Coats, r. n. (Domi¬ 
nion Statistician), in Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistic* m Fur Branch , J 3 pp. 

Ottawa, 

In IQ2C there were 587 breeding establishments in Canada. Foxes 
were bred at 578 of these, martens at 6, muskrats at 2 and Karakul lambs 
at 1. In this list are included not only establishments solely devoted 
to breeding, but also farms where the raising of fur-producing animals 
is carried on at the same time as ordinary agricultural work. On Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1920, the value of the fur animals in captivity was 4 722 905 dol¬ 
lars, most of this sum viz. 4536417 dollars being represented by the sil¬ 
ver foxes. 

The total value of fur animals sold by the breeders in 1920 was 
763 221 dollars, of which 750 123 dollars were paid for silver foxes, 12 913 
dollars for cross foxes and 185 dollars for other species. By estimating 
the average sale-price at each establishment it is found that the price 
of a silver fox varies between 100 and 1100 dollars. In 1920, 11 000 
fur animals were born in captivity, 1618 died and 2322 were killed — 
the number of pelts sold during the same time was 2 470 ; the skins brought 
in 388 335 dollars ; of this sum 373 140 dollars were paid for silver fox 
skins alone, each of which fetched from 75 to 750 dollars. At the end 
of 1920, the fur-breeding establishments were worth 5 925 496 dollars ; 
the value of the land and buildings being estimated at 1 202 591 dollars, 
and of the animals in captivity at 4 722 905 dollars. The distribution of 
this industry in the various provinces is as follows as regards number of 
establishments : Prince Kdward Island 309 — Nova Scotia 55 — Quebec 
80 — New Brunswick 57 — Ontario 42 — Manitoba 2 —* Saskatchewan 
2 — Alberta 15 — British Columbia 11 — Yukon 14 — Total 587. 

g/a. B. 

(t) See R. August 1931, No. 8(6 (Ed.) 
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303 - Horse-Chestnuts as a Food for Rabbits. — Lambert, C, in U Revue Avicole, 
Year 32, No. j, pp. 16-17* Paris, January 1, i<>22. 

The author found that the rabbits on his farm at Marville-les-Bois 
(Etire-et-Loire), would eat horse-chestnuts, provided the bitter prin¬ 
ciple was removed by boiling. The horse-chestnuts are passed through 
a root-cutter adjusted to give a light cut and they are then boiled in salt 
water and the resulting mass is crushed. This paste is fed sprinkled over 
with wheat bran. The horse-chestnuts are boiled every two days. This 
feed is supplemented with dry hay, broom and sliced beets. 

The chestnuts have to be dried as soon as they are collected, so that 
they may be kept in heaps but at the same time free from damage by 
mould. Once this ration is led it must be continued and not given in 
turn with any other food. F. D. 


FARM ENGINEERING. 

304 - Condition of Motor-Cultivation in Germany. 1 m vimxY.’Der stand ties agricultural 

torplluKwesen*, in MttUilun in der Deutsihin Lundwirl'ichatt — <iisvlhchatt s Xu 2%. machinery 
pp - No. »(», pp p>S'4 ,1, l Berlin, June iS, Lind Coilman, Du* 

Stand des Motorptlugwcsen^. Undent, No 27, pp 120-422, Tuly 2, i >2i. - III. Cluvl- 
Grauhof. Der Stand MoP>rplhn s we^en.-', Ibidem, Xu 27, pp 122 -jjj — IV Kaul 
W, Der Stand »lo Molorpfluwcsens, Ibidtw , No 27, pp 42}-125 
I. — The author reports on the large number of agricultural machines 
and implements that have accumulated at the factories, and asks how 
this stock can be turned to account. Customers have been deterred 
from purchasing by the hope that prices will fall which however in his 
opinion, is not likely to occur. 

He considers that about hall the owners of mechanical cultivation 
machines are dissatisfied with them ; this is due to the fact that the 
fanner does not understand his machine and the driver has not had the 
necessary mechanical training. Another cause of dissatis faction is to 
be found in the poor quality of the oil. The owner also complains that 
he does not get the returns he expected, and that the engine is not suffi¬ 
ciently powerful. The author makes a comparative study of the appa¬ 
ratus for motor-cultivation, first contrasting the work of a plough with 
that of a mechanical rotary. 

Among the machines using mould-boards for tilling the ground, he 
mentions the Stock motor-plough, the Hansa-Li«oyd tractor, the W. 1 ). 
and the Ergomobil machines working on the same principle as the steam- 
plough. 

The author also speaks of some of the latest tilling machines such as 
VOGELER’S motor-plough, Kosto’s tractor with a single driving-wheel, the 
Benz tractor, the Freund motor-plough, the Deittz tractor, Podeus’s 
caterpillar tractors. The following machines also have new features: 
the Bussard motor-plough, the Lanz tractor, the Eulm tractor, the Vi- 
vag machine, the Richter tractor etc. 

The manufacture of light tractors is a matter of great economic im- 
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portance ; two have already been turned out; the Ruttger tractor and 
the Korting motor-plough. 

The position of the mechanical cultivation industry is a very difficult 
one and is still further threatened by the possible introduction of Amer¬ 
ican machines, especially the Ford tractor. 

The only means of improving the situation would be an agreement 
between the manufacturers of machines of the shme type. 

II. — The author mentions the unsatisfactory results often obtained 
with mechanical cultivation. The chief cause of these failures is the lack 
of good drivers. In order to obtain well-trained men, it is necessary to 
offer them payment comparing favourably with town wages and to make 
them feel at home in the country by providing them with a comfortable 
house, a small plot of ground etc. 

The author is very anxious that the German Agricultural Society 
should experiment in the mechanical tilling of the subsoil and in break¬ 
ing up the stubble by means of flexible apparatus. 

HI. — The author describes the working of the Hansa Lloyd trac¬ 
tor, provided with a 25 H.P. engine, on his own estate of 350 hectares. 

Ploughing: with 3 or 4-furrow ploughs, 2 to 3 hectares per to hour day. 

Breaking up stubble : with 9-furrow-plougli and a harrow, 4.5 to 
7 hectares. 

Preliminary work in the spring : 10 hectares per day. For ploughing 
the fuel consumption is estimated at 28 kg. per hectare, 1 x /<> kg. of lu¬ 
bricating oil being used per day. 

The saving effected by the use of a tractor is greater, the longer the 
machine is used. The author trusts that the working expenses will be 
reduced as soon as possible, but hopes this end will be attained by trac¬ 
tors constructed in the country such as Bang's light tractor. 

IV. — Ceevk-Grauhof describes his own experiences with * the 
Stock motor-plough (old and new type), the Vogeler motor-plough, the 
Hansa-Leoyd tractor, and the Fodeus caterpillar tractor. He empha¬ 
sizes the necessity for constructing light machines. G. B. 


305 - American and German Agricultural Machines. — k , in Deutsche Lund- 

wirtschattliche Presse , No. n, p. <S8. Berlin, February n, 1921. 

In view of the possible introduction into Germany of light American 
tractors, the author examines the two following questions. 

1) Would the introduction of a cheap light tractor be detrimental 
to the German mechanical industry ? 

The purchaser enquires before buying a plough, how much work 
it can accomplish, how long it will last and its net cost. Tractors are 
now the fashion whether this preference can be jus tifi ed or not. 

The fundamental difference between tractors of foreign construction 
and those made m Germany is that they are lighter and develop a lower 
H. P. At the Knglish Meeting of 1919, 81.15 % of the tractors were 

£*• 4 - 30 *] 
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-machines of between 20 and 30 H. P. The German tractors are both 
more powerful and heavier, as is shown by the Table appended to the 
article. 

If powerful machines work more economically, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that the German tractors are more expensive to buy. 

A start has now been made in Germany with the manufacture of 
lighter tractors. 

2. — In what way is it possible to protect German trade from this 
danger ? In the first place by making lighter and also cheaper machines, 
with at the same time an increase in the return. G. B 

306 - The Construction and Use of Agricultural Tractors in Italy. — i,i op^rdx, 11 , 

in La Macchitui neW tzncoUura , Year 1, No 10, pp. 6-s Milan, Dec em ber igji 

The author considers that one of the chief reasons why agricultural 
tractors are little used in Italy, is that all the machines on the market are 
of nearly the same power, the engine developing about 25 HP, and the 
attachment bolt 15 H P, whereas in the different distiicts and various 
conditions of agriculture in the country, the average motor power re¬ 
quired is between 25 and 60 HP. 

This mistake is due to the fact that the manufactures have been in¬ 
fluenced by statistics of construction in the United States, where accord¬ 
ing to the data collected by the “ Federazione it all ana dei Consorzi 
agrari '* or Piacenza (II problema della motocultura t la trattnee ayncola 
Fiat ), 80% of the tractors constructed develop 12 to 24 HP, 14 ° 0 
24 to 40 H P, and (> % over 40 HP Too little attention has been paid 
to the fact that the soils of Italy fliffer very greatl3 r in character from 
those of North America and that the plough therefoie needs more trac¬ 
tion force In recent years also fewer 23 HP, types have been constructed 
in the United States, while a larger number of the more powerful tractors 
have been turned out 

In order to determine the minimum foice required, it is necessary 
to take into consideration 1) economy of labour , 2) lapidity of work , 
3) the average soil resistance 

1) In practice one man is not sufficient to manage a tractor, two 
normally being required 111 order to save undue loss of time m the event 
of unavoidable accidents The two men in charge of a tractor receive 
the same wages as three peasants doing the same work with a team of 
animals. The saving of labour thus begins in the case ot a tractoi from 
the moment it can draw a two-share or three-share-plough for deep plough¬ 
ing, or a four-share or five-share-plough for superficial cultivation 

2) In order to do the work at the right time, it must be possible 
to execute it quickly ; the most useful speed for tractors is reckoned at 
3 6 km. per hour. 

3) From experiments carried out in Italy (at Melegnano, Uodi, 
etc.), the following data have been obtained as regards soil resistance: 
in deep ploughing, from 60 to 70 kg per sq. dm of the cut; in superficial 
ploughing from 40 to 50 kg. per sq. dm. From these data it is possible 

[SIMU] 
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to calculate the minimum force required from a tractor for the various 
cultural operations* 

Allowing for: a speed of 3.6 km. per hour (1 metre per second), a 
depth of 70 cm. for deep ploughing and 20 cm. in the case of superficial 
ploughing and a cut 30 cm. in width for each share, we should have the 
following cases : 

A. — For deep plough : 

tt) with on e-share tractor : cutting 9 sq. dm. ; power necessary at attachment bolt 
<) X 70 X i — 630 kilogram-seconds. 

b) with 2 share tractor : cutting 18 sq. dm.; power necessary at attachment bolt 

18 X 70 X 1 “ 1260 kgm-sec. 

c) with 3 share tractor ; cutting 27 sq dm ; power necessary at attachment bolt — 2890 
kgm-see. 

B. For superfici.il hlonzhtn" : d) with 2 share tractor : cutting 1 8 sq. dm. ; power 
necessary at attachment bolt 18 X 5° X 1 — '»t>u kgm-sec. 

e) with 4 share tractor: cutting 24 sq. dm. : power necessary at attachment bolt 
2 4 X 50 X 1 —* 1200 kgm-sec. 

r) with 5 ‘-.hare tractor 30 sq. dm. power necessar\ at attachment bolt 30 X 50 1 

= 1500 kgm-see. 

It is necessary to provide a little extra power to meet unexpected 
increases in resistance. If these are allowed for by increasing by */ 4 the 
powers given above, the figures become respectively : 790 — 1580 — 2370 
1125 — 1500 — 1875 kgm-sec. 

With the best types of ordinary tractors, the average output would 
hardly exceed 50 %. Hence the engines generating the above-named 
powers should develop : 


ti) 1 sou kgm-sec or 21 HP d) 2250 kgm-sec. nr 30 IIP 

h) 31 (mi . » » ;2 » t) *ooo » » » 40 » 

• ) 7170 » »> t 63 » (/) 3750 « » » 50 * 

If to avoid a too heavy machine a one-share tractor only is used, it 
is at once seen, from what has already been said, that there ought to be 
at least 3 types of tractor on the market, of respectively : 15 to 25 H P ; 
17 to 35 H P ; 22 to 45 H P. 

The necessity of having at least these 3 types in order to satisfy the 
demand and requirements of different farmers depends on the fact that 
these tractors are also used for another important purpose, viz., to work 
the threshing-machines often coupled with forage presses. In order 

to work these machines the following powers are necessary : 


o 75 Tines her with 
*• < 11 » » 

1 f' 7 ') » 

1.22 * » 

1 •>7 » » 


Pre^; 15-18 IIP. 

*> 1 s 20 » 

» 2 5 » 

* 20-50 » 

* 3 "-56 » 


Ploughing to a depth of 40-45 cm., could aways be done with a one* 
share tractor without giving up all the advantages afforded by an agri* 
cultural tractor. 
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Hence it is indispensable for a more complete adaptation of mechan¬ 
ical traction to agricultural purposes that at least 3 types of tractors, 
which are strong and at the same time as light as possible, should be put 
on the market. The price of the tractors ought also to be considered; 
it could be reduced by making simpler machines than the present; and 
economy in working could be effected by using fuels obtained in the 
country, as for example, alcohol. F. D. 

307 - Eulm Tractors for Ploughing and other Agricultural Work. — Deutsche 
Landio . Pres sc, No 17, pp 122-123 Berlin, March 2, i<*2i 

This paper contains a description of the El i,m tractors and gives 
some details respecting them of which the following are the most im¬ 
portant : 



bight type 

Two-wheeled 
tvpe 

Four-wheeled 

tvpe 

Type of engine . 

With 2 strokes 

f 

_ 

Power. 

18 III' 

32 HP 

32 HP 

Number ot revolution^ per minute . . 

800 

800 

800 

Speeds per hour. ) ^kw^”tan‘. '. ! 

3 to S 

3 

3.5 to 5 

3,5 

2-3- 4 -5-S 

1 

Number of driving-wheels. 

1 

X 

2 

Number of steering-wheels. r 

- (1 supporting 
wheel) 

2 

2 

Weight of the machine.kg 

H5° 

1S5O 

1950 

308 - 44 Agro M Fore-Carriage Tractor. 

--- 

n , in Journal 

d' 1 rtculturc 


pr iliqut , Yc.tr 80, Wl T No ,, pp. fig- i Paris, Jan 2 \ 1022 

I11 the last model of the “ Agro ” fore-carriage tractor it would be 
difficult to recognise the 1917 machine (1). except for the two hauling 
windlasses of which the principle is retained for use in the case of heavy 
work. 

I11 its present form, the fore-carriage tractor consists of a 1 cylinder 
12 H.P engine without valves worked by previous compression in the 
shield and giving one driving explosion per revolution, thus correspond¬ 
ing to an ordinary 2-cylinder engine. The fuel used is petrol, or benzine; 
the carburettor is a Zenith. There is an arrangement foi supplying the 
lubricating oil to the engine at the same time as the oil-fuel, which 
is ignited bv a high tension magneto. Cooling is effected by water and car¬ 
ried out by a radiator and a ventilator. As is seen from the figure in 
the text, the engine is situated in front of the wheels; the transmission 
to the driving-wheels or two hauling windlasses is effected without an¬ 
gle-gearing. The machine carries a pulley enabling it to work several 
machines by means of a belt. 

The driving-wheels are 1 m. in diameter, and their tyres are provided 
(1) See R. Oct.-Dee No. 1222 T. p. 1273- # March 1020, No. 3 V*. 
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with slanting protections ; they work conjointly with the axle or separ¬ 
ately and independently of it, acting on handles attached to the cen¬ 
tre of each wheel which uncouple the tractor, or cause it to go forwards 
or backwards by adjustments in the pawl-boxes of the nave There is 
no speed-gear, and the turning radius is very small the turning being 
carried out on one wheel 

To this fore-carnage are attached various agricultural machines 
provided with a seat from which the dri\er can work the unreversible 
steering-wheel at the side of which arc two handles one for the car¬ 
burettor, and the other for uncoupling 



Fort catnip Tractor* \gro Ut iched to a reiptr 


The total weight of the fore-carriage tractor is about 850 kg , its 
external width of r ob m allows it to be used m vineyards, especially as 
it can turn on a \erv small radius 

To the fore carriage can be attached, according to the work to be done, 
a one two or three furrow two way plough The attachment of a sfn- 
gle two-way plough for harrow ploughing is an easy matter 

1° the back of tlie tore-carriage is affixed an attachment system ior 
different agricultural machn cs m the case of reapers 01 harvester-bin- 
ders the pole is replaced by a very short beam of which the front portion 
is shod with iron * 

The workins; speed vanes from 3000 to 4 500 m per hour Accord¬ 
ing to information supplied, the following work could be done per hour . 
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ploughing to a depth of 0.25 nx. : 10 ares — ordinary ploughing from 
0.18 m. to 0.20 m : 15 ares — breaking up stubble from 0.10 m. to 0.12 m.: 
25 ares — with cultivator with flexible teeth : 30-50 ares — reaper and 
harvester-binder : 35-40 ares. 

The hourly consumption of fuel would vary with the character of 
the work from 2.5 to 3 litres of petrol to which must be added 5 to 6 % 
of lubricating oil. 

Several machines can be belt-driven even if the engine is left on its 
frame in the fore-carriage tractor, but it can easily be detached being 
kept in place by 4 bolts only, and put in any required position, it in co- 
munication with a supply of petrol. G. B 

309 - Power of the Engines of Tractors. — passauegoe, g , m journal d'A nruUure 
prattquc , Vol. 3<S> No 3b, pp 212-21 % Paris, September n, n>2i 

The numerous tests made of the engines of tractors at the Paris 
Machine Trial Station show that the maximum power obtained at the 
pulley is only 8 /io of the force developed by the machine at the test-bench. 
Therefore, before purchasing a tractor it is well to consider its actual 
hauling power rather than the engine's record at the testing Station. 

G. B. 

310 - Wedging a Tractor. - Ri>TGLlmaN 2?, M , in Journal d'ALncnUurt pratique , Vol. 1, 
Vo 12, pp 234-2 3b Pans, March 16, 1921 

The author mentions several ways of wedging a tractor working 
as a stationary machine. Of these the following method adopted in 
America is the most interesting. A piece of wood is applied to the out¬ 
side ol the tires of the wheels on either side. The wood is placed 
obliquely against the wheel of the largest diameter, it skirts the second 
wheel, and is buttressed on the ground. The beam is affixed to the 
tires by means of braces. G. B. 

3ti - Rear-driven Tractors. - ringelmaxn, m., m journal d'A wculture ptatique, 
Vol I, No 14, PP 27 5 -27*' Paris April 9, 1921. 

The author states the conditions to be fulfilled by a tractor in or¬ 
der that it may be driven from the rear, that is to say, from a seat on 
the machine towed by the tractor. 

x) The engine must be provided with an automatic speed regulator. 

2) Coupling and uncoupling must be effected by a rope if required. 

3) It must be possible to prolong the steering shaft backwards. 

G. B. 

312 - A Charcoal Gas-Engine for Tractors (i). — greilsammep, in jour mi d' Agricul¬ 
ture pratique , Year 85, No 41, PP 3i«-G<b * **£ October 15, 1021 

In the course of a public demonstration of Mechanical Cultivation 
given by the Association ot Stockbreeders and Agriculturists of Indre, 

(1) See K Tan 1922, No 95 Other experiment^ with tiactorb 1 mining on poor gas and 
burning charcoal have been carried out by the Agricultural Co-operative Society of Berry 
(department of Xndre). The tractor, provided with a gas-engine, towed a 3-furrow plough 

[ 3 * 8 - 31 *] 
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on September 23 and 24, 1921, the Cazes gas-engine, type D Iwas tested 
at Chateauroux. This engine, which developed 30 to 40 HP, was 
mounted on a Tour and-Lath, tractor with a 35 HP, 4 cylinder, petrol 
engine (of 0.105 m - bore> and 0.140 m. stroke at 1200 revolutions per 
minute). 

The gas-engine and purifying apparatus are mounted on a plat¬ 
form at the back of the tractor. 

The gas-engine consists of a sheet-iron cylinder with a non-conduct¬ 
ing lining and a bottom without a grating having an opening in its cir¬ 
cumference through which the steam is admitted. The boiler producing 
the steam is situated in the upper part and works on the principle of 
immediate steam generation, independently of the slope of the ground. 
The water feeding the apparatus flows through and falls drop by drop 
from a small copper pipe upon a grating pierced with holes that covers 
the boiler. 

The steam thus produced passes through a cooler at the side of the 
gas-engine where it cools the heated gases that are travelling in the re¬ 
verse direction. Then the steam at once finds its way to the bottom of 
the gas-engine. 

The gases after passing through the cooler go through the scrub¬ 
ber, which is formed of a column of coke. 

A fine rain falls upon the coke from a spiral cooler in the upper part 
of the scrubber which is supplied with water from the tank above. 

On leaving the scrubber, the cooled and purified gases pass into a 
chamber where they come into contact with a number of U-shaped ver¬ 
tical pieces of iron upon which they condense, depositing droplets of 
water and small particles oi tar. The gases are then conducted into a 
box containing horse-hair, wadding or other absorbent material, where 
they are finally purified and freed from the last particles of tar. Thence 
the gases pass into a mixer acting as a carburettor, where the required 
amount of air is added. 

This mixer consists of a cylindrical chamber with an opening of 
varying size which is regulated by the displacement of a circular jacket. 
The air is drawn in through this aperture and mixes with the gas enter¬ 
ing through a throttle-valve by which its flow is regulated. 

The amount of gas and of air is controlled by two regulators worked 
by handles placed near the hand of the driver. This mixer, which is 
of very simple construction, works admirably and is less delicate than an 
ordinary carburettor. 

The whole plant is completed by a ventilator worked by a handle 
(supplying the gas-engine with the air required for combustion and 
ignition), and by a funnel placed before the cooler and above the exit- 
pipe tor the gases coming from the gas-engine, 

on heavy soil Depth of ploughing 1 s e m consumption per hectare, charcoal 45 kg 
water 50 litres. As the charcoal was bought at o 22 fr per kg. the co'-.t of the fuel u*ed 
was 9 go fr. per hectare — G. PasskiAguk, “ Tracteurs d ga7 pauvre ”, iu Journal 
d'Agriculture pratique, Vol. 36, No 39, p. 279. Paris, Oct. 1, 1021. {Ed.) 

C*«*] 
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A tank with a capacity of 80-100 litres distributes the water to 
the scrubber and the gas-engine by means of regulating tap. 

The gas-engine with its accessories takes up comparatively little 
space, the whole apparatus is about 1.55 m. high, 1.50 m. wide and 0.50 
m t long; thus its volume is not much over 1 cubic metre. 

The total weight of these engines is about 500 kg., and could be re¬ 
duced to 400 kg. by decreasing the weight of the fire-proot clay lining. 

The size of the Cazes gas-engine allows it to be used for all existing 
tractors, but it would have to be considerably reduced to adapt it for 
machines of about 20 HP. 

The author's statements may be summarised as follows. 

The maximum consumption, when ploughing with a 3-furrow plough 
to a depth of 0.15 m. and a breadth of 1.05 m., is 52 kg. of charcoal and 
62 litres of water per hectare. 

Another tractor, the Tottrand-Latte which is identical but runs 
on petrol, drew a 4-furrow plough on the same day at the same speed, 
which would seem to show that the maximum loss of power in substi¬ 
tuting poor gas for petrol would be 25 %. 

Charcoal bought retail at 0.22 fr. the kg. in Chateauroux cost ri.45 fr. 
per hectare, as against 72 fr. paid for petrol. This represents a saving 
of 60 fr. per hectare, or 85 % on the /fuel expenditure. F. D. 

313 - On Accidents due to Tractors. — Ringklmann*, JV , in Journal d'A n culture pra¬ 
tique, Vol. 36, Xo. 29, pp. 71-73 Paris, July 23, 

The author investigates the various accidents that have occurred, 
and advises in order to guard against mischance that the driver should 
tape his seat upon the machine in tow and not upon the tractor. 

G. B. 

314 - The u Buckeye” Tractor Ditcher for Land Drainage. Trials in England. — 

(Varner, JI V (School of Agriculture, CamhiMgc), in 7 he Journal of the Ministry if 

Agriculture , Vol. XXVIII, No 4, pp 30O-3.ro, Tables IV, 2. Eondon, July 

Report ot trials with this American machine conducted at Crox- 
ton, Cambridgeshire (England), following on highly successful results 
in Scotland. 

The “ Buckeye ” tractor ditcher here described is designed on the 
rotating wheel system and the following is an abridged specification : 
20 h. p. 4-cylinder petrol engine ; digging wheel n *4 in. or 14 % in¬ 
wide X 4 y 2 ft. deep, or 11 ^4 in. wide X 5 J / 2 ft. deep ; length over 
all 25 ft.; width over wheels 8 tt. 6 in ; extreme height 8 ft. 9 in.; digg¬ 
ing speeds 2 % ft to 9 It. per minute ; road speeds 1 to 1 % miles per 
hour ; approximate shipping weight 7-9 tons ; width of front wheels 
10 in. ; width of extension tyres to front wheels 8 in.; width of caterpil¬ 
lar track, 22 in. , centre of ditch to centre of spoil bank 4 ft. 3 in. 

The chief points oi the machine are as follows Substantial main 
frame and platform constructed of steel T-beams connected at intervals 
by crossbeams and strongly reinforced, carries at one end a 20 h. p. en- 
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gine unit and transmission system, and at the other the cutting wheel 
hinged to the platform. The frame and superstructure are supported at 
both ends on 3-point suspension trucks which eliminate severe twisting 
strains. 

The digging wheel is mounted midway between the two main gir¬ 
ders and is held in a 3-point suspension frame hinged to the main plat¬ 
form. Power is transmitted to the wheel by a system of chains running 
on sprocket wheels ; by shifting a high speed chain from cne set oi a se¬ 
ries of graduated sprockets to another, 4 digging speeds ranging from 
2 V2 ft* to 9 ft. per minute can be obtained. This plan is found to be 
very satisfactory and effective. 

A feature of the transmission system is a safety device in the form of 
a friction cone clutch, which slips when the machine strikes an obstruc¬ 
tion beyond its capacity, thus averting a breakdown. On the outside 



Fiq. i. — « Buckeye » Tractor. Ditcher at rest. 


rim of the digging wheel are mounted buckets of deep section which can 
be suitably equipped for varying classes of work. 

Adjustment of the depth of the digging wheel is obtained by a hoist 
worked from the engine and operated through a double boom, the ca¬ 
bles communicating with both the front and the rear of the wheel frame. 
If the wheel is rotated and lowered, keeping the forward end of the frame 
some 3 ft. lower than its rear end, the buckets will dig themselves into the 
ground at this angle as the whole machine is advanced. At some pre-ar¬ 
ranged depth, the descent is checked by means of the front cables ; the 
rear cables are then slackened, allowing the curved sole which follows 
the digging wheel to take the weight of the rear of the wheel and thus 
mould and smooth the floor of the trench. 

The method of adjustment in order to obtain a drain of even fall 
when the machine passes over uneven land is described in detail. Follow- 

(»'<) 
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ing in the appended diagram, ABC represents an irregular surface below 
which the drain has to be cut. At intervals of about 50yds. along this 
line, levels are taken in the usual way. Having decided the fall re¬ 
quired in the drain, the depths below the surface at which the floor of 
the trench must lie at A, B and C are calculated. (Suppose these depths 
are 4 ft. 6 in., 3 ft. and 4 ft. respectively, as in the diagram where 





Fig. 2. — Buckeye Tractor. Ditcher at work. Back view. 


represents the bottom of the drain and F H the horizontal). The mov¬ 
able cross members A X, B Y and C Z are adjusted in correlation with 
a horizontal sighting rod D fixed to the frame of the digging wheel h, 
of'the ditcher.*' If D is fixed 9 ft. above the level above the floor of the 
drain AX'B Yfand C Z must also be fixed at 9 ft. above the level at 
which the drain is to be dug; thus A X at point A will be 4 ft. 6 in. above 
ground, and B Y will measure 6 ft. above ground at B etc. Ihe machine 

[**«] 
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is then moved to the outlet end A of the drain, since digging always pro¬ 
ceeds uphill, and made to face along the line of standards. The digging 
wheel is made to cut its way into the ground ; when the rod D inter¬ 
sects the line of cross-members, the further descent of the wheel is stopped 
by the winding gear. The ditcher now proceeds along the line of the 
proposed drain and it is important to keep the rod D constantly in align¬ 
ment with the cross-members by raising or lowering the wheel 3 $ in ac¬ 
cordance with the irregularities of the land. If this is done carefully, 
a trench with an even fall can be excavated in a single operation. 

In describing the methods to be adopted in dealing with this ma¬ 
chine, it is noted that two men are sufficient for the actual working. 
Arrangements should be made to lay the drainage pipes close behind 
the machine, as delay in doing sc will probably result in loose earth 
falling into the finished excavation. 



Fig 3 — Diagram shewing the method used to regulate the depth 

of the brench when the Ditcher passes over uneven ground. 


The trials were earned out on 2 types of demonstration field : — 

1) a x2-acre bare fallow of gentle and uniform slope ; about 5 in. 
of dry friable soil on the surface with moist and sticky clay below. In 
the upper parts of the field, bands of chalky gravel were found in 
the clay. 

2) wheat stubbles with hard-baked clay surfaces resting on dry 
clay. (The mechanical analyses of the respective subsoils is shown in 
tabular form). 

It was subsequently found that the ditcher could operate more rap¬ 
idly at any given depth in a dry clay subsoil containing chalk and gra¬ 
vel than in a wet clay subsoil The machine proved itself capable of 
excavating straight trenches for land drainage to any depth not exceed¬ 
ing 4 ft 6 m. but difficulty was found in excavating trenches with a curve 
approximating to a right angle and under such conditions, it is consi¬ 
dered advisable to build a catchpit at the angle of the bend. 

The rate of excavation measured in chains per hour obviously in¬ 
creases rapidly as the trench becomes shallower, the type of soil being 
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the same ; the speeds vary according to depth and moisture of subsoil; 
3 ft. 6 in. drains in moist clay were dug at the rate of 1.7 chains per run¬ 
ning hour, and in dry clay at 3.0 chains per hour; 2 ft. drains in dry clay 
at 9 chains per hour. The rate of fuel consumption is roughly constant 
at all speeds varying from 2-2.8 gall, per hour. (The machine is fitted 
with an automatic cut-out, which acts like a governor and causes the 
engine to run at constant speed). Indications are also given showing 
how much work could be done under the various conditions of depth 
and soil if it were kept running e. g. for 7 hours per day. Under these 
conditions about 63 chains of 2 ft. minors could be dug in dry clay, 
21 chains of 3 ft. 6 in. mains in similar clay or 12 chains of 3 ft. 6 in. 
mains in wet clay. 

An attempt has been made on a conservative basis to estimate the 
costs of operating under commercial conditions, and they compare favour¬ 
ably with present costs of hand digging ; the calculation is shown as 
follows : — 


2ft. 6in. branches 

2ft. 6in. » 

3ft. 7in. » 

2 It. 9m. » 

2ft. » 


in moist stiff clay where 1.7 chains were excavated per hour 
cost 20s. 1 id. per chain 
similar clay cost 10s. 2d per chain 
dry clay » 1 is. ltd • » 

dry clay » 7s. qd » » 

dry clay » 4s. od » » 


It is noted that hand drainage is done at an average rate of 2 chains 
of 2 ft. 6 in trench per day of 8 hours compared with Buckeye drainage in 
about 20 minutes. 

The trial showed that the friction produced by the revolution of the 
digging wheel in moist clay greatly retarded the speed of work and raised 
the cost, but by fixing scrapers to the framework and adjusting them 
to remove the adherent clay from the sides of the wheel, much of the 
friction could be obviated. By fitting the drainer with a wheel and buck¬ 
ets capable of digging trenches 11 in. as a maximum and 8 in. as a 
minimum, instead of 14 x / 2 in. maximum and 11 x / 2 in. minimum, consid¬ 
erable economy of cost of operating might be expected. 

The machine is not suitable for purchase by farmers unless operat¬ 
ing on a very large scale ; it is suitable for use by agricultural contractors 
or by landowners with large estates. M. Iy. Y. 


315 - Motor-Plough for Ploughing on the Flat. — Dessaisaix, R., in Journal d'Agri¬ 
culture pratique, Vol. 36, No. 38, p. 253- Paris, September 24, 1921. 

Description of the Toumesol disk-plough with reverse or shuttle- 
action. 

This machine consists of a central portion including the engine with 
its accessories, as well as the driving-wheels, and of two symmetrical 
parts placed at each end, one of which works only when the machine is 
reversed and the parts of the other are removed from the soil. At the 
end of each furrow, the function of each working portion is reversed. 
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The centra^ part includes the engine which sets in motion 3 driv¬ 
ing-wheels, one on the side of the furrow, and two land-wheels,of slightly 
smaller diameter. These two wheels or one of them (the other remain¬ 
ing fixed) can be slanted by the steering-handles, which are each work¬ 
ed from one of the two seats successively occupied by the driver. 



Tourncsol Motor Plough: back view 


The engine is said to develop 30 IIP ; it makes 1100 revolutions 
a minute, and has 4 vertical cylinders ot o 100 m. bore The pistons 
have a stroke of o 160 111 In continuous work this engine can develop 
37.16 HP. It has two speeds ; one of about 2500 and the other of about 
4 000 m. per hour. Total weight ot motor-plough : about 4 000 kg. 

In the model represented in the figure, the working parts consist 
of mould-boards with disks mounted on either side on two frames that 
are raised at the end ot the furrow by coupling the engine on a slanting 
tube acting as a windlass, around which are rolled the elevating cables. 
Ii the soil is very heavy and the ploughing deep, 3 disks may be used in 
place of 6. 

Manufactured by : Societe Delahaye, 10 Rue du Banquier, Paris. 

G. B. 
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316 - New Machine with Flexible Teeth and Rotating Forks. — Deutsche Landwirtschaft- 
Uche Presse , No. 5, P- 33, Berlin, Jan. 19, 1921. 

The manufacturer having noticed that experiments in loosening the 
soil have proved that it is not always necessary to turn over the earth as is 
usually done, has devised a new apparatus of which figures are given. It 
consists cf a frame upon which are mounted the flexible teeth of a cultivator. 
These make a series of furrows, the loosening of the soil being subsequently 
effected by a system of forks similar to those attached to a potato-digger. 




O. B. 


317 - Choice of Machines based on Spring Awakening of Arable Land. — See 

No. 235 of this Review. 

318 - Pantzier Machine for Chopping and Distributing Manure. -- Deutsche Landw. 

Press? t iSo. is, p* 100. Berlin, February 2% 1921. 

This apparatus consists of a hopper in the form of a barrel mounted 
on 4 wheels, The interior oi the hopper is covered with blades between 
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which pass other blades attached to a shaft, the movement of these blades 
setting the wheels in motion. On leaving the hopper, the manure passes 
-into a funnel fitted with other blades that complete the work. It is distri¬ 
buted by means of a horizontal disk with a rapid rotary motion. G. B. 

319 - The Decortication Of Beet Seed. — Ringelmann, M., in Journal <TAgriculture 
pratique, Vo!, i. No. rr, pp. 214-216. Paris ’'larch 19, 1921. 

The author discusses the advantages derived from decorticating beet¬ 
root seeds in such a manner as to set free the seeds contained in the glome- 
rules, and describes the mechanical means to be adopted iof the purpose. 

As a result of experiments in hulling the different varieties of rice from 
Central Africa, Madagascar and In do-China, he was led to try the same mach¬ 
ines for the decortication of certain seeds (those of the beet, sainfoin, sulla 
and carrot) which are difficult to sow or reluctant to germinate. He found 
that the small model of the Neptune crusher (Messrs. Pii/ter, Nevers), 
when properly regulated to 38 revolutions per minute, decorticated 5 kg. 
of Tunisian sulla and 6 kg. of Egyptian sulla per hour, these seeds being 
much harder to hull than carrot or beet seeds. 

Another trial was made with the “ Melchior ” rice huller of the 
General Millstone-Makers' Society of Ferte-sous-Jouarre, Seine-et-Marne. 
The working part of the machine consists of a truncated cone with a ver¬ 
tical axis, the whole surface being covered with perforated sheet-iron. The 
fly-wheel fitted inside with 147 teeth, engages with a pinion of 27 teeth 
mounted on a small horizontal axis having at the end two angle wheels, which 
set in motion the vertical axis of the truncated cone (the decorticator). 
With a speed of 38 revolutions of the fly-wheel, 18 kg. of Tunisian sulla 
seed and 15 kg. of Egyptian sulla seed are decorticated per hour. 

With these two machines from 7000 to 7300 kilogrammetres are needed 
for decorticating 1 kg. of sulla. G. B. 

320 - Haupt Potato-Planter with Cylindrical Hopper. — Deutsche Landu'irtscha.thcLc 
Ptesse, No. 11, p. 75, Berlin, February 9. 19^1* 

The drum containing the tubers for planting has on its circumference 
8 openings corresxxmding to pointed funnels. The funnels when they come 
to the upper part of the cylinder, fall inwards from their own weight, and 
receive the potato. When they reach the bottom however they leave the 
drum, and the potato falls into the furrow. G. B. 

32x - Motor-Mowers. — PassexJcgue, O., in Journal d* Agriculture pratique, Vol. 35, No. 2, 
PP- 3F3o. Paris, January 13, 1021. 

The author gives a description of the Vatxotton and the Ford types 
of motor-mowers and refers to the results obtained in 1914 by RiNGKtr 
mann with the Vaixotton mower. 

Nature of Field 

Average width of swathe.. 

Time takeu to mow 1 hectare. 

Petrol cons umed per hectare. 
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One year old 
I.ucerne 


1.04 m . 

4 hrs 30 min. 
kg. 


Natural meadow 


1.14 m. 

3 hre 15 min. 
4-56 kg. 
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322 ~ Reaper-Binder for Tractor. — ringelmann, m., in journal v a< rtcuiiute pratique, 
Vol. 36, No* 2 7 i pp. 32-35. Raris July «>, 1021. 

The author discusses the question of the preliminary circuit of the field, 
and wita the Avkijng and Porter steam-reaper which renders the oper¬ 
ation unnecessary in mind, suggests that a tiactor could be attached to the 
reaper-binder. 

In this reaper, which was shown at the Universal Exhibition at Paris 
in 1878), the engine carried the jib of a crane a (see appended figure), and 
a windlass that could be coupled when required with the engine n ; in front 
was a reaper, M., supported by the crane a which allowed the height of the 
stroke to be regulated. The reaper and the crane were connected with the 
engine A by two shafts b whose rotation axis x coincided with the trans¬ 
mission axis worked by a Gaix chain. At the end of the machine, when 
it was necessary to turn, the mechanic raised the reaper M by engaging 
the windlass of the crane a. 



The Avkling and Porter Reaper-binder. 

The Avkli no. and PortWr. mounting with the crane jib and windlass 
can be used with advantage if a reaj>er-binder of the present type is attach¬ 
ed to the fore-end of a tractor. The movement would be transmitted from 
the engine to the different parts of the reaper-binder by means of chains. 

G. B. 

323 - Stooker for Large Threshing-Machine. — sourisseav, i.h, m jourmi d’Agricul¬ 
ture pritique, Vol. -’S, No ift, pp ix imi 6. Paris. April 23, 1021 

This elevator (constructed by the Society of the " Olive ” Stookers, 
32, Rue de Metz, Toulouse), works like a straw-stacker. It consists mainly 
of a carrier with chains mounted on the thresher. 

The frame supporting the platform of the elevator is efiabled, by means 
of a handwinch. to rise to the top of the rick and follow its level progress¬ 
ively as far as the ground. 
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The apparatus turns round a vertical axis and it can be pushed into any 
given position, so as to take sheaves on the right or left of the thresher. 
For purposes of transport the apparatus can be folded and arranged oit 
the platform in such a manner as to take up less room. It is possible to 
combine the elevator with an automatic hopper. 



Fig. 2. — S looker, enl view. Fig. 3. — Stooker, plan. 


Transmission of the movement to the fi.atform. — The platform 
is formed of two ledges fixed on two chains with detachable links passing 
over two cog-wheels, placed at either end of a wooden frame in the form of 
a ladder which is articulated with the shaft A A (figs, i, 2 and 3). This 
shaft which transmits the motion to the platform is supported by a frame 
articulated at B B. This frame is kept vertical by the detachable props 
K K\ The shaft A A is governed by the transmission AC, CC', XY, BE 
FF . In order to catch the sheaves, the ledges are provided with points 
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P, kept in the position shown in the figure by means of an erg sliding 
into a groove at U. On the right of the shaft A A , the erg leaves the groove 
in U, its points become loose, and the sheaf falls into the cradle. Then the 
worker cuts the rope and throws the sheaf into the threshing machine, or 
automatic thresher. 

A coupling device with claws is affixed to the shaft CC'. A pedal P 
which the worker can depress with his foot disengages it instantly. 

Raising and lowering the platform. — The frame supporting the 
platform is articulated with A A, it rests on a roller R which is kept 
in place by a system of pivoted levers NI, IQ, QR. The levers IQ 
and QR are connected by a chain UV with a swock-absorber hook and 
spring The system IQR articulated with I rests on the erg, /. 

A steel cable rolled on the drum T of a winch which is fixed on the ver¬ 
tical shaft AB, allows the platform carrying the sheaves to be raised or 
lowered with the raising or depressing of the lever NJ about the pivot N . 
A protecting hoop is fixed at the end of the trough. 

Orientation of the apparatus. — The elevator is mounted on a kind 
of turning-plate resting on a rail r (fig. 3) and turning about the axis 
AT. In whatever direction the apparatus is turned, the motion is trans¬ 
mitted by conical pinions. 

Folding the apparatus for transport of the thresher and set¬ 
ting for work. — The operations to be performed are as follows. Turn 
the apparatus through 180° from the position it occupies in fig. 1. Lower 
the platform until the two uprights of the frame rest on the supporting 
roller S , fixed at the end of the thresher. Raise the roller R . The steel 
cable t being no longer stretched is unhooked and the lever QR folded back 
on the lever QI. The vertical frame AB , is folded forward after unpinning 
the props at K f . The apparatus now rests on the turning-plate and the 
rail, the stacker being on the top. The machine is set up by reversing the 
above operations. 

Tests. — The author has tested this elevator upon a large threshing- 
machine with a beater x.22 m. long and a platform 4.80 m. from the ground. 
The frame carrying the platform of the elevator measured 4.80 m. ; the 
end of the frame could sink to the level of the ground, and rise to a height 
of 5.70 m. 

The transmissions were arranged so as to make the platform travel 
0.70 m. per second. The output has been estimated several times at 30 
sheaves per minute. When working normally the machine uses on an 
average V 2 HP. 

G. B. 

324 - The Laskowski Apparatus for Preventing Accidents during Threshing. — Deut¬ 
sche Landwirt. Presse, No. 15, P- 106. Berlin, February 25, 1021. 

This apparatus consists of a metal frame of suitable height separating 
the thresher from the feeding-hopper ; a grating protects him from falling 
grain. 


G. B. 
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325 - Carrying the Harvest on a Light Road Tractor. — Ljbrman, m., in Journal 

d’Agriculture pratique, Vol. 36, No. 52, PP- 528-529. Paris, December 31, *92i. 

The author gives the results obtained in transporting the harvest 1 km. 
by means of a light tractor towing 4 trucks which saves 20 % of the cost 
of using horses and carts. A saving of perhaps 40 % might be effected 
if 5 trucks were employed and the transport distance were limited 
to 1 km. or less. G. B. 

326 - The Guidetti and Piazza Cellar Presses. — Casteixi u., in La MacMna neb 

VA&ncoUurfit Year 1, No. 10, pp. 9-11, figs. 4* Milan, December 1921. 

The author describes two types of cellar presses of Italian manufac¬ 
ture which were commended at the “ Esposizioni Rotnane riunite ” held 
at Forli towards the end of 1921. 

Messrs Guidktti and Co. of Reggio Emilia make several kinds of hy¬ 
draulic cellar presses with hand-pump. 

The " Guimor " type shown in fig. 1 has 2 cylinders with a conical 
axis; the larger cylinder which is under the basin,exerting the pressure and 
the smaller carrying out the return movement, both motions being produced 
by the help of a single hand-pump with two concentric pistons (for 
high and low pressure) and an intermediate tap with 3 screws. 

This press is made in 4 sizes with a capacity of 400-500-668-808 litres 
respectively, the diameter of the basin being 0.80—0.90—1.00 —1.10 m. 
and its height 0.80—0.80—0.85—0.85 m. The pressure exerted in order 
to obtain in the cage a pressure of about 9 kg. per sq. cm., varies from 170 
to 250 atmospheres, or nearly double the pressure obtained with presses 
furnished with ordinary screws, in which case the ratio between the diameter 
of the screw and that of the cage would be x : 10. 

Another press made by the same firm, the 0 B type ", has one pressure 
cylinder, the cage and plate slide on a frame that rises against a fixed socket 
placed above it and supported by architraves and 2 columns, which is an 
anangement similai to that customaiy in ordinary oil-presses. The return 
movement is produced by the weight of the movable part. Dimensions : 
diameter 1 m. ; height of cage 0.85 111.; capacity 668 litres; pressure 12 kg. 
per sq. cm., works under a pressure of 285 atmospheres. 

The same Firm also makes presses with 2 or 4 rolling vats or reving 
vats. 

Figure 2 shows the " Torchio con tin uo per mosti e vinacce " or 
continuous press for musts and pomace, of Piaz/a Bros, of Ravenna. In 
these vats pressure is applied by means 01 a single screw with horizontal 
axis, turning in a cylindrical cage and pushing forward the pomace that has 
been exhausted in the upper hopper, driving it towards the exit where the 
opening of the cage is circumscribed by a conical stopper provided with 
a pressurespring that can be regulated. The push and counter-push being 
transmitted to the axis of the screw, neutralise one another. A special 
contrivance prevents the contents being carried along by the rotatory 
motion. The machine is completed by apparatus for feeding, and 
transmission by fixed or free pulleys and if necessary by a frame and 
rammer. It can press 60 quintals of grapes in an hour. 

[*»*-***] 
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327 - On the Choice Of a Pump. — Ringei.mann, M , in Journal d' Agriculture praltque , 
Vol. 36, No. 30, p 91. Paris, July 30, 1921 

The author aftei calculating the water requirements of an agricultural 
farm during the various seasons of the year, describes the different engines 
that can be used to work the pumps. 

For every plant this choice depends upon the type of engine, the water 
raised per second, and the total height to which the water has to be raised. 
Of the pumps that fulfil the required conditions, the one that works best 
and costs least for installation and maintenance should be chosen. The 
mechanical output, although important, ought n >t to play a preponderant 
part in deciding the choice of a pump. G. B. 

328 - A Deep Suction Pump. — Deutsche Linda ntech iftl'cht Presw, No 1, pp. 3 4 Berlin* 
January 5, 1921 

With this special type of puinp the usual depth of suction, which is 
practically 6 to 7 in , is raised to over 20 rn. The pumping-engines are 
installed on the surface of the ground and the deep suction apparatus is 
sunk below the water-table G. B. 

329 - The Work Of Teams (l). - Ri.nxi lmann, M , Travail Utihsable ties atteluges, in 

Journal d' 4 i.ricuHuie pratique, Vol 36, No 47, P 4-2<> Baris, Novcnibei 2 6, 1921 — 
II Idum, Prix tie rcvient tie la joumic tie travail tl’un ehevat, Ibuiem , No fK, p 451. 
December 3, 192* — III Idi m Travail utilise dcs atttlajjes, Ibidem, No *9, 

pp 472 475 December 10, 1921 — IV 3 i>f\i, Repartition tlu travail ties attelages. 

Ibidem , No 32, pp 329 ui. December j«;2i 

I. — It has been found that under normal conditions the field-work 
of teams lasts at least 3 hours less than the time intervening between 
sunrise and sunset. The author gives a graphic curve showing the actual 
monthly work of ploughing-teams, using as his basis the astronomical and 
meteorological data available. 

II — Taking into account the feeding, annual depreciation, shoeing, 
harness, interest on capital outlay and veterinary expenses, the author, 
basing his calculation on 275 work-days, reckons the cost of the team at 
16 55 fr. per daj without counting the expense of the driver. 

III — The author, basing his statements on notes taken in 1911,1912, 
and 1913, at a farm in the South-west of the Department of Oise, divides 
the work of draught animals under its different heads. In the 2 busiest 
months (March and October) out of 100 working days, 32 5 and 28.1 are 
respectively devoted to ploughing, and 30 6 and 47 to carting. 

Further the number of days when the animals are actually used, is 
less than the possible number ; there being as a rule a deficit of 30 % charged 
on the general farming expenses. 

IV. — The atthor continues his examination of these data. He 
shows that for various reasons it is impossible to turn to full account the 
dj aught animals on a farm, and determines for the case considered, the 
number which are unused most of the time and could with advantage be 
replaced by mechanical motor power. G. B. 


(1) See if. April 1921, No 42 \ III. ( ltd ) 
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330 - Dynamometers. — i. Dessaisaux, A., Dynamomdtre pour Tracteurs, in Journal 
d' Agriculture pratique, Vol 35# No. 25, P-492, fig. 1. Paris, June 25,1921.— II. ManriN, 
G., Pynamoni£tre do rotation pour essai de machines agricoles, Ibidem , Vo 1 . 36, No. 31, 
pp. 171-176- August 27, 1921. 

I, — Description 01 an indicator with maxima needle. 

II. — Description of the rotatory dynamometer used in testing agri¬ 

cultural machines. Calculations are made based on the degree of defor¬ 
mation of the springs. G. B. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

331 - Investigations on Potato Storage during the Hot Season in Western India. — storage 

Mann, II. H,, and Nagptjrkar, S. I) , in Investigations on Potato Cultivation in Western OF CROPS 

India f Bulletin No. 102 (of 1920), Department of Agriculture. Bombay, 1921. 

The “ heat rot " or “ black heart " of potato has led to loss of ger¬ 
minating power and rendered potatoes useless for seed to a very large extent 
in Western India. The elimination of this form of rot in stored potatoes 
is a matter of serious importance at the present time. The authors here 
describe the best systems so far adopted. 

Apart from actual diseases present in tubers, there appears to be no 
risk in storing at any tempeiature below 86° F ana little danger below 
90° F provided that there is sufficient, aeration among the stored tubers. 

The period of danger is between early March and the end of May, or later 
when the monsoon rains are delayed. During this period the following 
method has proved distinctly advantageous: — 

A shallow pit (usually 10 it. long, 5 ft. wide and 18 in. deep) is dug un¬ 
der the shade of a tree or under a root ; this is filled with water which is 
allowed to soak away and the space to dry for 5 days. 

The sorted potatoes are then heaped upon it, generally to a depth of 
3 t<> 3 Vz ft. but sometimes as deep as 4 to 5 ft. and covered with a thick 
layer of grass or broad leaves. The temperature is kept down by occa¬ 
sionally filling a ditch dug round the pit with water and sprinkling the 
heap of potatoes. In such heaps the temperature has risen to 92 or 93°F 
but no higher. If the shade is considerable, the temperature does not rise 
to the same extent and in some cases has not exceeded 86° F. 

Other cultivators have stored potatoes in substantially built store 
houses, usually in heaps from 2-3 ft. thick, and seed potatoes are turned 
and sorted frequently. The temperature in these heaps varied from 86 
to 930 F. 

It is considered likely that when the process of fumigation of potatoes 
becomes general and it is possible to reduce the damage done by the po¬ 
tato moth (Phthcrimea opcrculella ), these two methods will prove distinctly 
advantageous. Up till now, storage in bags lias been found essential, 
in order to protect the fumigated seed from reinfection by moth. It has 
been shown that this caterpillar is an important means of spreading various 
rots, especially dry’ rot (Fusarium). A specially built storage house has 
been designed to protect aginst moth infection from outside and also 
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against high temperature and the resulting heat-rot. The plan o t the 
building is as follows: — Double walls on all sides with air-space between ; 
wire gaus.e over windows and door-space ; roof of tiles, but underneath 
a ceiling covered with earth to a depth of 4 in. ; ceiling open all round 
the edge and pierced by several openings in the centre ; chinmey to 
allow continual draught during hot weather ; holes in floor connected 
with outside air by means of drain pipes partially filled with water; 
skeleton shelves to allow two layers of bags to be stored without in any 
way interfering with the aeration of either layer. 

The store-room so built lias been a distinct success in Poona and lias 
to a large extent prevented rotting. The windows are kept open from 
8p. m. to 6 a. m in the hot weather and then closed. The temperature 
has been kept as low as 82° F, when the temperature outside has risen to 

101° F in the shade. 

As a result of experiments made in various districts the following sys¬ 
tem appears to be advantageous. Within a week or 10 days of harvesting, 
the stock contained in bags should lie fumigated with petrol vapour and 
subjected to selection for ring disease, dry rot, etc. The potatoes should 
then be re-bagged and if possible stored in a socially made house ar 
described above In the absence of special arrangements for a free draught 
of air, the open doors should be hung with canvas curtains kept moist 
during the hotter parts of the day. M. I y Y. 

332 - Changes occurring in Oranges in the Course of Preservation. - \ni>r/, o , in 

Cotnhli s rendu s di l' \mdhnu da Stnnca, t 17*, No 2% pp 1 |<>i I\m% 

I>ec to, 1021. 

The author's experiments were made in the following manner. The 
oranges were divided into two groups of which one was subjected to anal¬ 
ysis at once, while the other was superficially sterilised and preserved for 
23 to 72 days in a sterilised vessel containing a small quantity of water 
and sealed with cottonwool. One sample was pieserved in vacuo . 

The respiratory strength of the oranges at ordinary temperature was 
measured by putting three wholefiuits under a bell-glass in which a measur¬ 
ed current of air circulated, this after its passage over the oranges travers¬ 
ing a solution of potash contained in two Rkiskt tubes. 

The results of the experiment showed that during preservation the 
process of ripening takes place in such a way that there is a marked di¬ 
minution of acidity with a slight loss of sugar content. However, as 
these effects are also to be noted in vacuo , the diminution in acidity cannot 
be wholly attributable to oxidisation but must partly be ascribed to a 
decomposition of a diastatic nature. F. D. 

333 - Causes *f Inferiority of Manila Hemp Fibres (Musa Texti I is) in recent 
Consignments. — Bulletin of tJ Imftntl I whittle, Vo) XIX, No 2 , pp J 27-132. 
I.onflan, 1921 

Attention was drawn recently by a firm of fibre merchants to the fact 
that certain consignments of Manila hemp received in the United King¬ 
dom had been found very deficient in strength. Samples of the defective 
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fibre were forwarded to the Imperial Intitute for examination and the re¬ 
sults of the investigation are here described 

Examination showed that the damage caused was due to a degrada¬ 
tion of the cellulose, doubtless of bacterial origin, promoted by prolonged 
storage in a moist condition at a tropical temperature Tins was confirmed 
by the fact that, on placing the fibre under similar conditions in the labor¬ 
atory, the cellulose underwent further degradation and the fibre simulta¬ 
neously increased in weakness The fact that the storage of Manila hemp 
in a moist condition causes seiious injury to the fibre is well-known in the 
Philippines, where hemp is most successfully cultivated, the rainfall is 
abundant and the bundles of wet fibre are packed indoors with the result 
that immense quantities of inferioi fibre flood the market 

It is evident therefore that in older to avoid detenoration in Manila 
hemp, the utmost care should be exercised in drv mg the fibre and avoiding 
storage tn a 11101st state 

Fermentation is liable to be more pronounced m the lower grades as 
they are not so well cleaned is fibre of the better qualities and contain more 
easilv fermentable material in the form of parenchymatous tissue 

Iv M Y 
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334 - Heat-rot or Black Heart in Potatoes in India. — Sec No 3 3 j . of this 

335 - Further Researches on the Dry Gummosis of Citrus Trees (i ). - Swa*t\n’o r,. 
in A! Sltisinnc s hernnentih’ li ( » iimu'illnrri e /■ ruthcoUunt, Aarenlc, Holhlluio 
pp. 1-6, fig** *), Aem*aJc\ ioji 

An account is here given of the results of further studies of dry gum- 
mosis, " gominosi secca " or " mal secco ,f , of citrus-trees. 

Three districts where the citrus is largely grown w T erc visited : the le¬ 
mon-groves of S. Teresa-Riva (Plow of Messina), the orange-gardens of 
Biancavilla (Prof, of Catania), and the orange and lemon gardens of the 
peninsula of Sorrento (Naples). In the last district the disease is of long 
standing and has assumed a more serious characer of recent years. 

In the plantations examined it was found that the malady occurs 
sporadically, that is to say, it attacks isolated trees and usually only a 
few branches are affected. It rarely happens that the disease assumes 
an intense form as at S. Teresa-Riva. 

Lemon and orange-trees are equally liable to attack. 

The author is of opinion that a careful investigation would reveal the 
presence of the disease in places which at first sight appear immune, espe¬ 
cially in old or neglected citrus plantations. 

The disease begins from two distinct points, viz., the apices of the young 
shoots of the season, and the woody shoots, branches and trunk In 
both cases, it spreads downwards in the same manner as ordinary gum- 
mosis. 

In the green branches the disease runs its course during the spring 
and summer. The tip becomes bent, turns yellow and withers ; frequently 
there is exudation of a gummy liquid. The infection spreads down 
the branch and ceases on reaching a certain spot. Next year there 
is a recrudescence of the disease, which continues to descend and penetra¬ 
tes into the branch upon which the infected secondary branch is situated. 
The leaves and spines wither, the leaves becoming detached, while the 
spines remain. If the course of the malady is rapid, the infection spreads 

(x) See JR. Jan. 1922, No. 106. (Ed.) 
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the same year from the green to the woody branches, and the green 
branches usually wither completely. 

In woody shoots, branches and trunks the disease follows the same 
course as ordinary gummosis, extending downwards between the bark 
and the wood, and the branches along its course wither. The bark retains 
its natural colour during the first period of the disease, so there is no sign 
of its presence underneath ; herein dry gummosis differs from ordinary 
gummosis, as also in the fact that the bark does not finally become cracked 
but dries up and remains adherent to the wood. If a piece of the bark is 
removed, a gummy viscous liquid a little darker in colour than gum is found. 

As the disease extends the foliage of the tree assumes a sickly aspect, 
and it it becomes aggravated the tree rapidly withers. 

Occasionally the disease manifests itself in the form of patches, a 
gummy cortical spot forms round the bud which dries up. This is 
a localised form of gummosis 

Other fruit-trees, including those bearing stone-fruits, fruits with seed, 
and figtrCes, have been iound in Sicily, Calabiia and the Province of 
Naples to be attacked by a disease resembling the “ mal secco " of the 
citrus. 

This affection, according to the author, is to be attributed to the ac¬ 
tion of a bacterium, possibly fimferwm "itmmis In California recently, 
Bait i itra-rchuicns has been found to be the cause of a disease which from 
its microscopic characteis is undoubtedly dry gummosis. 

The bacteiia cannot pass fiom tree to tree, nor even fiom one branch 
to anothei without ail inoculating agent ; in the piesent case the cause 
of infection was the common fly winch the author has often seen in the act 
of sucking the exudation from infected branches. At S Teresa-Riva 
the tiees fiist attacked weic m the neighbourhoood of a farm which 
was naturally infested with flies. 

Grafting is a direct cause of diy gummosis; of the two commonest 
founs cleft-grafcting is the moie and shield-grafting the less dangerous, foi 
as the disease is seated between the baik and the wood, it is easy to detect 
its presence with shield grafting, wlieieas it often passes undetected in 
clefts The disease is aggravated in many ways such as: intense manur¬ 
ing or want »>1 manuring, triennial, irregular dressing, excessive or un¬ 
seasonable iingation, neglect in tiiennial piuning and too infrequent 
tillage. 

As legal ds the tieatmeiitof di> gummosis, the authoi advises : i) cutting 
off the young blanches as soon as they aie found to be infected , this fulfils 
the double pin pose of suppressing anew centre of bacteiia and of preventing 
the further spread of the disease by insect agency , 2) the lemoval of the 
entire large bianch, even it only partly withered, should the first operation 
have been delayed, and the removal of the branch below the diseased patch; 
3 ) raising with a knife a small portion of the bark of the diseased shoots and 
branches in order to see if the wood is healthy ; should it prove infected, 
the wood must be probed till healthy tissue is found and all the branch below 
this point must be cut off. If there are any small gum-coloured spots, or 
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patches, the branch should be cut back to the healthy part, 4) cutting 
below the graft, if the trunk pioves to be diseased and allowing the Seville 
orange to grow again, after which it must be re-grafted , 5) felling and up¬ 
rooting the tree, if the stock itself is contaminated The hole must be 
left open and exposed to the sun m the spring another Seville orange- 
tree can be planted G T 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 

336 “Excelsior” Oats Resistant to Rust m Brazil. Stt N > 41 of thi- Kn ti a 

337 - Hybrid Potatoes resistant to Mildew (Phytophthora infestans) In 
Fiance. - See No of tln^ l\n t 

338 - Behaviour of different Varieties of Sugar Cane towards Diseases and Pests. — See 

No 2*>i of tliib R* u 

339 - Types of Sugar-Cane Native to Java, Resistant to Disease and to the Cane- 
Borer (Diatraea saccharalis ). see \o < f tins i u 1 u 

340 Types of North American Oats attacked by Rust, in Brazil. su \<> p <>f 
this Re uu 

341 - “ Ring Disease” (Bacillus So/anacearum) and Dry Rot (Fusarium 
sp.) of the Potato, m India stc No ni of this hi u 

342 - Observations on Dothidiella U/ei\ an Ascomycete Injurious to ffevea 
Brasilienpis in South America, inn \ m 1 \ rmmu ( >/ m /r,\iax \i 
No 49, pp r 1 j h(Khti( it [mum 1 ) 

In 1912 the author obseived that the k ives ot some > oung sjieuinens 
of Hevea brasihenw glowing 111 the experiment held at Belem de Para (Bra¬ 
zil), had been attacked b> a crvptogamic disease The latter was at¬ 
tributable, accoidmg to Griffon and Mu. blanc, to the Ascomvcete 
Dothtdella Ulet Hennings (1) 

By means of later researches made, not only at Para, but also in Brit¬ 
ish Guiana and Surinam this disease was proved to be of very common 
occurrence m South America and all the details of the complete life cy¬ 
cle of the parasitic fungus were discovered 

A scientific exjiedition made by the author 111 1920 111 Dutch Guiana 
confirmed the apprehensions alieady entertained as to the senous nature 
of the disease The plantations of H brasihcnsts that had been 
made m this Colony are now abandoned and most of the trees have been 
felled, solely on account of the attacks of Dothtdella Viet Even in the 
case of trees old enough foi tapping, the leaves were so severely injured, 
the laminae being riddled with holes, that they were no longer able to dis¬ 
charge their functions The trees are in a wietched condition and even if 


(1) See R July i;i3, No #85 [Ld) 
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they do not die, are reduced to such a pitiable physiological state as to 
be unable to produce more than very small quantities of latex of no econ¬ 
omic value. The rapidity with which the disease spreads varies according 
to the growth conditions and is greatest where the soil is damp and insuffici¬ 
ently drained. Badly attacked trees are however also to be found grow¬ 
ing on healthy well-drained soils, on the highest dykes of the polders, and 
even on estates at a fair altitude. 

The cultivation of H . brasilicnsis has now been completely given up 
in Surinam. 

From the information collected by the author in British Guiana it 
is easy to foretell that the same fate, due to the same cause, is awaiting 
the rubber plantations in the Colony, for in 1919 the acreage under Hcvea 
had decreased to half what it had been a few years before. 

Doth. Vlei is the pest threatening any Hevea plantations that may 
possibly be established in Brazil in the future, and as the only economic 
solution of the problem of obtaining Brazilian rubber consists in growing 
Hevea on the banks of the Amazon, the necessary |>rophylactic measures 
must be adopted in making any new plantations. G. T. 

343 - Vermicularia Capsici , a Dautsromycete Injurious to Capsicum 
annuum and C. frutescens , in Bihar, India. — 3>astttr j r , in Memoirs of 

the Department of J l iricalture in India , Jiotantcal Series, Vol XI, No. *>, 1211*144, 

pi. 2. Calcutta, 1021. 

The most serious disease of chillies (Capsicum annuum and C. frutes¬ 
cens), in Bihar is the die-back disease due to Vermicularia Capsici Syd., 
which causes considerable damage to the crop in years where there is con¬ 
tinuous rain or high humidity in the latter half of September and beginning 
of October. In Bihar the disease first apx^ears at the end of September 
or in the first half of October, when the plants are mature and have begun 
to flower. It spreads rapidly from one field to another and in severe 
cases of attack, the plants are either completely killed or so badly diseased 
that the yield of healthy fruits is negligible. The first nip of the cold dry 
weather gives a sudden check to the progress of the disease which eventually 
dies away ; the plants then recover and put forth healthy new shoots. The 
critical period when the plants are subject to the attack of the disease is 
therefore of short duration, about four to six weeks. 

Plants growing under shade have been observed to suffer very little 
from this disease. Late sown crops are also very little affected, but give 
a very poor return. Fruits that mature before the beginning of December 
become badly diseased, to the extent of about 35 %> but those ripening 
later escape the disease, the percentage of infected fruits after the middle 
of the month being negligible. 

On the stem the attack as a rule starts from the growing point or the 
flower bud, and therefore the presence of the disease in the early stage of 
attack is marked by the withering and turning brown of the top of the 
affected branches. The plant dies back as the attack spreads downwards 
and when it reaches a fork the infection runs up the sound limb. In some 
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cases the attack starts, not from the growing point but from a wound on 
the stem. As the disease progresses, the infected part of the stem assumes 
an enamelled white colour and is sharply marked off from the healthy 
green bark by a black line running round the whitened area The white 
of the diseased part is punctuated by scattered, black, bristly and minute 
elevations which are the acervuli of the fungus. 

The fruits become visibly diseased when they turn red, but very 
seldom while they are still green. The first outward sign of infection is the 
appearance of a small black circular speck, generally sharply defined but 
at times diffused. The disease does not spread concentrically, but rather 
in the direction of the long axis of the pod, so that the originally circular 
spot becomes more or less elliptical. As the infection progresses, the spot 
is either diffused and black, greenish-black, dirty grey or is markedly delim¬ 
ited by a thick and sharp black outline enclosing a lighter black or 
straw-coloured area. Two or more diseased spots may become confluent, 
thereby destroying the regularity of the individual spots, but the delimiting 
black line is not always completely obliterated where the infected areas 
have united. Badly diseased pods lose their normal red colour and turn 
straw-coloured or in some cases pale white The acervuli of the fungus 
are generally densely crowded together or else scattered ; at times they 
are arranged concentricalty. They project a little above the surface of the 
pod, and are bristly and carbonaceous. When a diseased pod is cut open 
the lower surface of the skin is found covered with minute, black, spherical 
elevations, which are the stromatic masses, or sclerotia of the fungus. In 
advanced cases the seeds are coveted with a felt of white mycelium in which 
are embedded a few black or grey-green stromatic bodies. Infected 
seeds turn rusty in colour. 

The author describes separately the microscopic characters of the di¬ 
sease on the stem, fruit, and seed and also gives an account of the cultu¬ 
ral characters of the parasite. Cultures of the latter were inoculated with 
positive results on Chillies (seedlings grown in sterilised tubes containing 
moist plugs of cotton-wool ; seeds removed aseptically from healthy pods, 
and growing points and flowers of plants raised in pots ; mature pods and 
seeds); Carica Papaya (very young flowers and fruits), Vigna Catjang 
and Dolichos Lablab (fruits); Solanum Melongena (fruits), Citrus sp. Thr 
inoculation experiments showed that the plants take the infection only 
when the humidity is very high. If it is reduced below a certain limit, 
the progress of the disease is checked. Negative results were obtained by 
inoculations on mango ( Mangtfera indica), plantains (Musasp.), French bean 
(Phaseolus vulgaris ), sweet peas {Lathyrus odorata), onions (Allium cepa), 
sugar cane {Saccharum officinarum) and Sorghum vulgare . 

It was at first supposed that seed selection would perhaps play an 
important part in controlling this disease, but the desired result has not 
been obtained under field conditions. 

Experiments were also made in treating infected seeds with different 
strengths of copper sulphate solution and of formalin before sowing. The 
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rate of germination was however not higher, for it was found that the fun-* 
gus hibernates in the seed. 

Further experiments in controlling the disease were made in 1917, 
on eight plots under Chillies. From the results obtained the following 
deductions can be drawn : The disease appears after the end of the rains 
in the first and second week of October ; it attacks plants only at a 
definite stage of their development viz, when the flowers have set, and dis¬ 
appears as soon as the cold weather starts in the beginning of November. 
Fruits maturing before the beginning of December are much damaged by 
the disease, but the percentage of infection on fruits that ripen later is 
small. It seems therefore probable that if a late-maturing variety could 
be successfully grown in Bihar, it would escape the disease. 

As the Vermicularia disease is very common on varieties of Chillies 
grown locally, tests were made of seeds from Bombay and Peshawar, 
where it had not been reported, in order to see if plants raised from them 
were disease-resistant. Unfortunately these varieties did not grow well 
at Bihar. 

The plants giowing under the shade of tiees or other crops suffer 
less from the attacks of l\ ('apsui and Lhoam phora Cucurbit arum (B. 
and Rav.) Thaxt The lattei parasite had never before been noticed 
on Chillies, but caused gieat damage It staited from the flower or leaf- 
bud, and led to wet rot of tlie shoot Moisture pla>^s a very important 
part in the development and spread of the disease, and hence plants growing 
under shade remain healthy while those in the open are affected. In Octo¬ 
ber and Novembei, night dews and ground fogs are heavy and the plants 
consequently become veiv wet at night and remain so for some time after 
sunrise ; this high humidity is favourable to the spread of the disease Un¬ 
der shade, however, there is very little mist or dew-fall and consequently 
the atmosphere is comparative!}' dry, or at least dry enough to check the 
spread of the disease The experiments made did not yield any practical 
results from which the effect of shade upon the total yield and the per¬ 
centage of diseased fruits can be determined 

The application of 2 cw T t. superphosphate + 1 cwt nitrate ol soda per 
acre not only increases the total yield of fruits, but also reduces the pei- 
centage of diseased fruits It is doubtful if the use of artificial manures 
is possible on account of the present inflated prices. 

Two applications of 1 % Buigundy r mixture are enough to conti ol 
the disease, both on the plants and on the fruits. It is possible that only 
one application, if given at the right time, might be equally efficacious. 

Healthy fruits from sprayed plants remain unspotted on drying, while 
those from unsprayed plants develop the disease. 

Better results may be obtained by a combination of the application 
of manure and spraying with Burgundy mixture 

Late sown chillies suffer little from V. capsui and Ch. Cucurbiiarum . 

Judging from the observations of the last few years, it would appear 
that the die-back disease in Bihar becomes virulent when the humidity per- 
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centage in the second half of September (when the plants begin to flower), 
is on an average above 85. G. T. 

344 - Phyl lost feta congests, a Deuteromycete Injurious to Prunus triflora 

In Georgia. — Roberts, J. W., in Journal of Agricultural Research , Vol. XXII, No. 7 9 

PP 3 f >s 37o, figs. 2, 1 plate Washington, D. C , i^ax. 

In June 1905, near Fort Valley (Georgia) pickings were made of fruits 
and leaves of the Japanese plum (Prunus triflora Roxbg.) which had been 
attacked by a disease very closely resembling the apple blotch (Phyttos~ 
ticta solitaria E. and E.). On May 27 1908, the disease was again observed 
on both fruit and foliage of the Burbank plum in Georgia. It was found 
to be rather common in several orchards near Montezuma, and in some 
cases caused enough damage to injure seriously the market value of the 
fruit. On May 29 1917, other Japanese plum-fruits and leaves affected by 
the same disease 'were found in the same locality. 

The varieties of P. triflora known as Abundance and Burbank were 
those attacked and an unnamed seedling also probably belonging to 
Prunus triflora . 

The affected parts on the unripe fruit appear as dark-coloured raised 
areas, with fringed margins and are somewhat roughened by the presence 
of small blisters and depressions. As in the case of apple-blotch the skin 
often becomes ruptured as the fruit increases in size. On the ripe fruit 
the portions covered by pustules appear as irregular brown areas 3 to 6 mm. 
in diameter and consisting of an aggregation of 4 to 20 sunken spots, each 
of which is 1 mm. or less in diameter. At this stage, the spots have a 
peculiar light blue cast owing to the “ bloom ” of the ripe plum covering 
the brown epidermis. The diseased area is rather superficial, extending 
only slightly below the epidermis The affected tissues become hardened 
and somewhat leathery, showing no tendency to decay. Small glistening 
pycnidia are produced in considerable numbers even in the younger spots. 
On account of its characteristic apj>earance on the fruit, the disease has 
been given the popular name of “ plum-blotch 

On the upper surface of the leaf blades, the spots are angular, rather 
small, brown when young, but later becoming grey or silvery in colour. 
They may be numerous, as many as 200 sometimes appearing on a 
single leaf. 

Usually one pycnidium only is present in each spot. Affected areas 
are also found on the petioles and on the veins of the lower surface of the 
leaf, especially on the midrib. On these the diseased areas are much larger 
than on the upper surface of the blade, and they are black and sunken 
Pycnidia bearing spores are present in great abundance. 

Pycnidia, apparently identical with those found in the fruit and leaves, 
were also seen in small light-coloured, often slightly sunken areas on 
the twigs. 

The cause of plum blotch has been proved to be an organism identical 
with the fungus originally described by Heaxd and Woef as PhyttosHcta 
congesta (1911), a parasite occurring on the leaves of the apple-tree in Texas. 
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In the spring of 1918, no spores were obtained in cultures, but inoc¬ 
ulations were made by spraying the young fruits and leaves of the varie¬ 
ties Abundance and Burbank with bits of hyphae and sterile pycnidia 
suspended in sterile distilled water. The results were negative in every 
case. In 1919 spores obtained from apple-twig cultures and suspended in 
sterile distilled water were applied to the fruit, foliage and twigs of “ Abun¬ 
dance ” plums. When cultures originally obtained from plum fruits were 
used, two fruits both with two typical blotches, and three leaves with 
scattered spots were found. Each of these spots bore a single pycnidium 
with the characteristic stylospores of Phyllosticta congesta. 

Like results were obtained by the use of cultures obtained from the 
leaves; one fruit showed three typical blotches with pycnidia and two 
others showed one; seven leaves were successfully infected. From all 
these artificially inoculated parts, the fungus was re-isolated and proved 
to be P. congesta. 

No lesions were found on the twigs. 

Inoculations made upon P. triflora with stylospores from pure cul¬ 
tures of Phyllosticta solitaria gave negative results in 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
although the stylospores were applied to fruit foliage, and twigs at fre¬ 
quent intervals throughout the spring. 

No attempts to control Plum Blotch have yet been made. G. T. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 


345 - Coccidas from the Seychelles (0. — green, e. e , and i.aing, f., in Bulletin of general 
Entomological Research , Vol XII, Part 2, pp. 12 5-1 2 8, figs 4. Eonclon, 1021. 

The list contains the following species of Coccidae collected in different 
parts of the Seychelles. 

1) Pseudaonidia iota, a new species found on the upper surface of 
leaf of Eugenia caryophyllata . 

2) Ps. aldabraca sp. n., on bark of “ Bois d'Amande ” ; 

3) Aonidia obtasa sp. n., on Verschaffeltia splcndida ; 

4) Ceroplastcs rubens Mask, on Acrostichum sp. Widely distributed 
in the Australasian region. 

5) Chionaspis subcorticalis Green, on tomatoes, and Sid a sp.’Hith¬ 
erto recorded from Ceylon only. 

6) Pinnaspis buxi Bouche, on Pandanus Seychellarum ; also on Areca 
catechu , an almost cosmopolitan species. 

7) Diaspis ( Aulacaspis) flacourtiae Rutherf., 011 Flacourtia ; this 
is the first time that any figures have been given for this species, which 
was previously known from Ceylon only, where the insect was observed 
to cause irregular and conspicuous swellings on the older and mature 

* branches of its host. G. T. 


(1) See also R. Jan. 1917, No. 106 {Ed.) 
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346 - A Revision of the Genus Locusts L. (= Pachytylus Fieb), with a New 
Theory as to the Periodicity and Migrations of Locusts. — uvarov, b. p.. in Bui. 

le.tin ol Entomological Research , Vol XII, 2nd part, pp. 135-163, figs. 8. I,ondon, 1921 

Not less than 16 " species ” have been described by different authors 
as belonging to the genus Locusta L. (= Pachytylus Fieb.). The number 
has however been reduced by earlier revisers, who synonymised many 
species, but Kirby (iqio) still mentions seven distinct species. 

The author's investigations have however clearly demonstrated the 
variability of the species of Locusta to an extent far greater than might 
have been anticipated. He has arrived at the conclusion that only two 
species can be distinguished, viz., L . migratoria I,, and L. pardalina Walk., 
but the latter differs from migratoria in so many important characters that 
the author has made a new genus (Locustana g. n.) to include it. 

From a careful examination of the interrelations between the three 
forms of L. migratoria (L. migratoria I,., L. danica L , and L. migratorioidcs 
Rch. and Frm.), the author regards it as proved that the three forms cannot 
be separated specifically, and that they represent taxonomic units of lower 
grade than the species which must be called, according to the law of prior¬ 
ity, L. migratoria K. They are however quite distinct from each other, 
though connected by transitional foims. 

As regards the term to be applied to these forms, the author thinks 
pha.se (from the Katin phasa ; abbreviation — ph) to be the most appro¬ 
priate. He considers that L . migrator ioidcs is without any doubt the 
oldest form (“ phase ”) of the species, since its morphological and colour 
characters are far more constant than the more plastic L. migratoria , 
to say nothing of the extremely variable danica . The permanent breeding 
regions of migratonoides have never yet been investigated, all that is at 
present known regarding them being based 011 the records of the occurrence 
of its swarms ; these data enable it to be stated that the best conditions 
for the development of this form seem to be present in tropical countries 
with a rather damp, hot climate, but undoubtedly not in forests. Since 
on the other hand these breeding grounds seem to be yet undiscovered, 
we may presume that they are not in open grassy land, which is easily 
accessible and mostly cultivated or populated. The author is of opinion 
that they are to be sought somewhere deep in the imj^enetrable jungles, 
overgrown with high grasses, reeds and similar vegetation. It is a well- 
known fact that the development of L. migrator ioidcs in its permanent 
breeding regions is subject to periodical rise and fall, but the exact cause 
of the increase of locusts is entirely unknown. When the increase is at 
its height, large swarms are formed and the locusts emigrate to their per¬ 
manent habitats. These emigrated swarms settle down and lay their eggs 
wherever they are compelled to do so by purely physiological reasons, 
and their progeny undergoes a transformation into the solitary-living 
phase (L. danica). 

The latter phase is very plastic and easily adaptable and more pro¬ 
gressive ; it must therefore play an important part in the extension of the 
range of the species, gradually but steadily populating new regions. Being 
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a product of a mutation arising partly from some unknown internal cause, 
and partly from outer (probably climatic) influences, L. danica is naturally 
subject to sudden displays of atavism which result in the transformation 
into the ancestral phase, migratorioides . This phenomenon is no doubt 
much favoured, and often probably caused by the fact that the oviposit!on 
of L. danica takes place in conditions similar to those of the permanent 
breeding grounds of L. migratorioides The gregariousness of the individ¬ 
uals of this latter phase is certainly one of the causes of the rapid increase 
of the insects and their swarms, and soon, in the course of a few genera¬ 
tions, the size of the swarms reaches the maximum point, and emi¬ 
gration follows. In this way, the dispersal of the species goes on alterna¬ 
tely by the gradual spreading of the L. danica phase, and by the periodical 
extensive emigrations of L. migratorioides. As a result, the species is 
now distributed all over the Eastern hemisphere, but the distribution of 
L . migratorioides is confined to tropical regions, while L . danica goes over 
to the Palaearctic region as well, where the swarming phase of the species 
is represented by L. migraloria. This latter fact might be satisfactorily 
explained by the impossibility of finding in the Palaearctic region natural 
conditions exactly like those of the tropical breeding grounds of L. mi¬ 
gratorioides chiefly as regards a combination of heat and dampness. The 
nearest approach to these conditions are to be found in the great districts 
covered with reed-beds in the Palaearctic regions, the deltas formed 
by the Volga, Ural, Kounia, Terek, Arax, Sir-Daria, Amou-Daria, Ili, etc., 
discharging into the Caspian and Aral Seas and hake Balkhash; to which 
the permanent breeding grounds of L. migratoria are now lestricted. 
Though of a quite special character and in the summer recalling the tropics, 
the climatic conditions of these reed-beds are of course not tropical, and 
their effect upon the progeny of the L. danica breeding in them is not the 
same as that exerted by the tropical breeding-grounds of migratorioides . 
The reverse transformation of danica into a swarming phase does not reach 
the phase of migratorioides , but stops half-way at the migratoria phase. 
This seems to indicate that the transformation is due primarily to the direct 
influence of external conditions, its extent being proportional to changes 
in these conditions, but only precise laboratory experiments can help to 
clear up this complicated problem. 

As in the case of L. migratorioides , the development of L. migratoria 
in the permanent breeding-grounds alternates with periodical emigrations 
followed by transformation into the L. danica phase. Although the author s 
observations are far from complete, they leave no doubt that tempera¬ 
ture is a factor of the utmost importance in the movements of larval swarms 
of locusts. From observations made in the North Caucasus, the average 
temperature causing the first movements of the larvae varies from 13 0 
to 150 C. Under ordinary circumstances, that is to say provided the sun 
shines all day, and no unusual changes of weather occur, the swarms 
keep moving the whole day and as a rule do not feed while on the march. 

In the afternoon, when the temperature begin to fall, the velocity 
of the insects* movements decreases until the evening, when the swarm 
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stops. It is interesting to note that this evening cessation of movement 
occurs when the temperature is again near I3°-I5° C. All the obser¬ 
vations so far made by the author have convinced him that the movements 
of the locust swarms are not determined by lack of food and hunger, as 
is the generally-accepted theory, but depend entirely on thermotrop¬ 
ism (probably negative), and on another, as yet little known tropism 
which is displayed by the tendency of each larva to repeat the movements 
of its nearest fellows and to move in the same direction. 

When the locusts are fit for flight, single individuals begin to take 
wing and fly for a short distance, often circling above the still sitting 
swarm. Whenever a locust flies near enough to another that is at rest, 
the latter is disturbed and often takes wing and flies in the same direction; 
this is again another manifestation of the same tropism which causes 
the movements of larval swarms. Sooner or later the whole swarm flies 
off. At first the insects do not take a definite direction, but as each in¬ 
dividual tries to follow its nearest fellow, a common direction of flight 
must necessarily result. If two swarms meet, they mix together and 
the swarm gradually grows larger. The larger the swarms become, 
the longer and more regular also become their flights, and at last they 
assume a definite direction, and the insects take leave of their breeding 
region altogether. What is the cause of this emigration ? The generally- 
accepted theory is that locusts migrate from want of food. The author 
however states that, as in the case of the larvae, hunger cannot be 
the incentive to emigiation, especially if we consider the physiological 
changes occurring in locusts during the period of emigration. On dissecting 
individuals taken from emigrating swarms, it is seen that the greater por¬ 
tion of the inner cavity of the body is occupied by air-sacs, which are only 
temporary organs reaching their highest development at the period of 
emigration and disappearing towards the end of this period when the de¬ 
veloping reproductive organs take their place. During the emigration, 
however, the air-sacs are enormously large and all the other internal or¬ 
gans, including the stomach, are much compressed, thus rendering the 
insect almost incapable of taking food, at any rate in large quantities. 
This assumption based upon anatomical facts, is supported also by field 
observations, for the emigrating swarms, when they stop their flight do 
not in fact feed much, though incidentally they may cause great damage 
by merely cutting the steins of cultivated plants. 

Anatomical researches reveal also that the fat-body is more developed 
in insects just before and at the beginning of emigration, and is almost 
exhausted towards the end of it. Probably locusts during this period 
live essentially on the food-reserves in the fat-body, being unable to take 
much vegetable nourishment, and consequently scarcity or lack of food 
has nothing to do with the emigration. 

In short, there is at present no possibility of explaining* the emigration 
by any causes other than physiological ; the development of the air-sacs 
compels the insects to fly, and this impulse is strengthened by their greg¬ 
ariousness, that is by some kind of tropism which makes each individual 
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beep close to its fellows and follow their movements. The reduction 
of the air-sacs and the exhaustion of the fat-body determines the cessation 
of the emigration. 

The theory of phases suggests the theoretical possibility of the control 
of migratoria by some means directed not against the insect itself, but 
against certain natural conditions existing in breeding regions which are 
the direct cause of the swarming phase. Observations made in South 
Russia show that even comparatively slight cultivation of breeding- 
regions leads to the desired changes, preventing the transformation from 
the inoffensive solitary phase (L. danica) into the swarming phase (£. 
migratoria). 

As regards L. panlalina Walk (for which as has already, said 
been the author created the new genus Locustana) the observations 
made by J. C. Faurr, in South Africa, and the author's examination 
of a large series of specimens from the same country have proved 
that like Locusta migratoria , it has two different phases, which differ 
in colour and morphologically, but more profoundly biologically. There 
is a sort of parallelism between the variation from the swarming 
phase (Locustana pardalina Walk.) and the solitary inoffensive phase 
to which the author has given the name of Locustana solitaria. The re¬ 
lations existing between Locustana pardalina and L. solitaria as regards 
morphological characters, the coloration in the larval and the adult 
stages, and the behaviour of the insect are very similar to those 
observed by the author in the case of Locusta danica and L. migratoria. 
J. C. Faitrk's conclusions, which he arrived at quite independently of the 
author's work on L. migratoria , give a very strong support to the theory 
of phases as a direct cause of the periodicity of these locusts. It seems 
that in pardalina the transformation of solitary individuals into the swarm¬ 
ing phase takes more than one generation, but the actual causes of the 
transformation are in this case as obscure as in L. migratoria. Data as 
to the migrations of the fliers and the fate of the migrating swarms of 
pardalina are not yet available. Further investigations of this problem 
closely connected with the careful study of all conditions of breeding- 
grounds, are extremely important from the point of view of locust control 
in South Africa. G. T. 


347 - Is aria Eristaiidis , a Hyphomycete living on the Dipteron, Er/sta/is 
tenax, in Japan.— Y\smu, A , ill The lioiamcal Macazmc, Vol. XXXV, No. 420, 
pp. 21 ~ f 

This article contains a description of three new species of Isaria found 
in Japan living on insects i I. 'japonica , I. C osmopsaltnac and I. Eristaiidis. 
The last was observed on pupae of Eristalis tenax E (European prone- 
fly) (1), in the Province of Harima. T. 


MEANS 

OF 

CONTROL 


(1) See R. Jan. n>io, No. 13H. (Ed.) 
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34S - New Species of Indian Braconidae. — i.ylk, g. r., Bulletin of Entomological 
Rescach, Vo!. XII, Part. 2, pp. 129*132, figs. 2. I„ou<Iqti, 1921. 

The author gives a description of the following species which are 
new to science : 

1) Microplitis similis sp. n., a parasite of Agrostis ypsilon L., 
collected at Pusa and Sabour (Bihar and Orissa), and at Mokamah 
(Bengal) ; 

2) Microplitis eusirus sp. n., reared from Achaea janata L., at 

Pusa ; 

3) Rhogas (Heteroganvus) percurrens sp. n. also reared from A. ja - 

nata t at Pusa. G. T. 

349 - Control Measures against the 4< Pink Boll-Worm ” (Ge/ecA/a Qossy - 
pie!la ) of the Cotton Plant, in Egypt, - See No. 2 (>3 of this Review. 

350 - The Control of the Olive Fly ( Dacus oleae) during 1920 , in Greece, — 

Isaakidks, C. A., Report of the work of the Pli\ topathological Service in Conti oiling 
Diem* during the Year 1020 ir> Chalcidiee, relion and JVfes<enia and of the results 
obtained, 18 pp., pi. 3 Mhen*, 102). 

In Greece, the olive-fly (Dacus oleae) causes an average annual loss 
of 25 000 000 “ okes ” of oil (1 oka = 2.755 lb), which at present price 
means a loss of 100000 “ drachmas M (1 drachma — 9 23 / el f/. at par). 

P'or a long time and on many occasions experiments in controlling 
the pest had already been made on a small scale ; mixtures with an ar¬ 
senical base having been used with encouraging results, but it was not 
till 1920 that this method was adopted over an extensive area and for a 
really large number of clive-trees. 

Operations on a larger scale against the olive flv were facilitated by 
the institution (by virtue of law No. 1366, of 1918) of the " Olive 
Bank ” which was founded for the express purpose of providing the 
means of protecting and freeing the olive-tree from its animal and plant 
enemies. The funds of this Bank are supplied by : 1) a special tax on oli¬ 
ves and olive-oil ; 2) a State grant ; 3) the profits from re-selling the in¬ 
gredients, instruments and all apparatus necessary for controlling para¬ 
sites. By Royal Decree, the special additional tax is levied on districts 
which already pay the tax on olives and olive-oil and where the commu¬ 
nes have requested through their municipal councils that this tax should 
be imposed, in order that they may enjoy the advantages offered by 
the Bank. 

The amount of this extra tax is apportioned in such a manner that 
part of the expenses of the Bank is defrayed by the State, and part by 
the olive-growers. The duties of the Bank consist in buying and distrib¬ 
uting the ingredients and apparatus, giving information respecting 
the control of the parasites of the olive-tree and in itself carrying out 
the necessary treatments and thus setting an example to others. 

The organisation and supervision of the scientific work of the Bank 
are entrusted to the Government Phytopathological Service, 
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It was decided in 1920 to adopt the usual measures against the Olive- 
fly at Polyghyros (Chaldidice), a district where there are about 150000 
olive-trees, in the Pelion district (about 2700000 olive-trees), and at 
Kyparissia, Erani and Platatnodes (Messinia) (about 7 000 000 olive- 
trees) , the total number of trees to be treated being 3 500 000. 

On account of their size, the territories of Pelion and Kyparissia, 
Erani and Platamodes were divided into several sections in order to fa¬ 
cilitate the control campaign. From one to four gangs of workers were 
appointed to each section, their number being proportionate to that of 
the trees and such as to allow each treatment to be applied within about 
a month. The work was directed and carried out entirely by an expert 
Staff under the general supervision of the Phytopathological Service. 

According to the recommendations of the Service, the olive-trees 
were to be given during the 1920 season three successive sprayings, af¬ 
ter which three vessels containing the insecticide mixture should be 
provided for every hundred olive-trees 

This mixture was composed of sodium arsenite 3 y 3 kg. ; molasses 
no kg. ; water 10 hectolitres. 

According to the instructions given, about 320 gm. of the mixture 
were to be used for a tree of average size ; it was however found at Po¬ 
lyghyros, that 250 gm. were enough, and that larger amounts scorched 
the young leaves and shoots and also the fruits, without proving any more 
destructive to the olive flies. 

In Pelion on the other hand, where the trees are larger, it was thought 
advisable to spray each tree with 320 gm. of the mixture the first time, 
460 gm. the second, and with a still larger quantity for the third. Af¬ 
ter a few days’ practice, the workers are able to spray each tree with 
the required amount of the mixture and one man can treat about 800 
trees a day. In the case of the first and second sprayings, the mixture 
must be spread upon the interior of the foliage, but the third spraying 
must be directed upon the exterior of the tree, where the olive-flies are 
to be found at that time. 

In all the zoue to be treated, the first spraying must be begun to¬ 
wards the second fortnight in June, the lowest lying districts and those 
most attacked by the insect being first treated. 

The second spraying begins towards the end of July and lasts about 
one month. The third treatment was begun at Polyghyros on August 
22nd and finished on September 6 th . In Pelion and Messenia, it was 
begun early in September and prolonged until the end of the month or 
the beginning of October. In every case untreated olive-trees were left 
as controls. Difficulties of a practical natixre made it impossible to place 
the three series of vessels among the trees. As the three sprayings had 
proved satisfactory and are easier to carry out than fixing the vessels 
in the trees and keeping them replenished with the mixture which quickly 
evaporates, it was decided to substitute a fourth spraying for this 
part of the treatment. This spraying began on September 21 and finish¬ 
ed on October 8 at Polyghyros and was generally adopted. In Pelion, 
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however, it lasted throughout October, but was only carried out in the 
districts most exposed to attack, this being all that was possible owing 
to the rains. In Messenia a few trees only were sprayed four times. 

In spite of all the precautions adopted, it proved impossible to pre¬ 
vent all the injuries inseparably connected with the use of the insecti¬ 
cide, though considering the extent of the area in which the control was 
carried out, the cases of barns among the workers and transport animals 
were not frequent. 

The application of the mixture with a molasses base caused the dis¬ 
appearance of ordinary flies and was also efficacious in destroying an¬ 
other Dipteron which is injurious to the olive-tiees, Lastoptera berle- 
siana Paoli, known in Greece under the popular name of " xerovoula 
On the other hand, as was proved by special experiments, the mixture 
is harmless to bees. 

MoM: satisfactoiy results were obtained by the control operations 
carried out in 1920 in Chalcidice, Pelion and Messenia. As a rule, 50, 
80 and even 100 %, of the fruit of untreated trees was attacked by the 
olive-flv, wheieas oil the trees that were sprayed remained perfectly 
immune. No occurrence of “ fumagine ” was observed as a result of 
the dachicida sprayings in any of the districts where the treatment was 
adopted 

A total of 8 341 kg. of ar&enite of sodium and about 260 tons of mo¬ 
lasses were used The cost of the treatment at Polyghyros, Pelion and 
Messenia amounted to 622 563 drachmas (1 drachma = 9 38 / 64 d. at par). 

The larger crop of better quality obtained in 1920 owing to the con¬ 
trol operations, brought in an immediate return of about 20 000 000 
drachmas to the olive-growers, while the state benefited to the amount 
of over 800 000 drachmas, this being the tax on the part of the crop that 
had been pteserved from the attack of Dacus oleae. G. T. 

351 - Phthor/maea operculella in Tunisia (1). — poutilrs, r . in Bulletin de 

la Socn l t tntomok tme dc Frinu, No 2, pp 30 31. P'ins, 1922. 

Phthorimaea operculella Zell, was found in October 1921 in Tunisia, 
but only at Sousse, where it had been introduced a few weeks previously. 
From enquiries made on the spot, it appears that this Microlepidopteron 
was disseminated in the distiict by some thousand kilos of Maltese po¬ 
tatoes which had been put on the market for “ seed". Under such spe¬ 
cial conditions Phthorimaea operculella might easily spread, but as a very 
small quantity of potatoes are produced in Tunisia and these are quick¬ 
ly consumed, the insect will probably have little chance of living long 
or multiplying in the country. Further the Tunisian Agricultural Author¬ 
ities have adopted certain measures of supervision which justify the hope 
that even if the pest succeeds in establishing itself in the neighbourhood 
of Sousse, it will be possible to destroy it on its first appearance elsewhere, 
or at least to prevent its spreading over a wider area. 


(1) See R. Feb K)22, No 220. (hi) 
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II the infected potatoes were really grown in Malta from which they 
were shipped, the fact is one of considerable interest, as Malta will in 
that case have to be added to the list of places where Pht operculella 
is already known to work havoc G T 

35a -“Potato Moth” ( Pthorlmaea operculella) in India. See no 151 of 

this Review 


353 - Neurotoma nemorails, a Hyroenopteron Injurious to the Peach-tree, in 
France. — Paillot, in ( omSUs r. ndu± des stenies tie l 4 udtmn d A rtcullnn dt, France, 
Vol VII, No 38, pp 82^ 831, Paris, io^i 

The existence of the peach tree orchards m the Rhone valley is 
seriously threatened by the Hymenopteron, Neurotoma (Lyda, Pam - 
philtus) nemorahs So far the damage seems to lie confined to the ter¬ 
ritory of the Communes of Samt-Rambert d’Albon (Drome) Adancette 
(Dr6me) and Saint Destrat (Ard&che), but the advance of the insect is 
rather rapid At Saint-Rambert the area of peach orchards utterly 
destroyed was three to four hectares in 1920, but rose to fifteen hectares 
m 1921, and it is probable the invasion will extend still further 111 1922 
The author, from his own observations and the information collected 
in the course of his enquiries, is inclined to belie\e that the fiist appearance 
ot Neurotoma nemorahs is confined to small centies that quickly extend 
from year to year The development of these centres should be care¬ 
fully watched and the insects destro>ed be foie they have time to spread 
further 

In 1921 the moths began to fly towards the end of April but the 
chief laying season never begins before the iotli of Ma> The larvae 
hatch out six or eight da>s after the eggs are laid according to the tem¬ 
perature, and attain their full size in about a fortnight, when they bur¬ 
row into the soil in order to pass the winter underground 

In 1921 the author began at Samt-Rambert a scries of experi¬ 
ments m treating the centres wheie the largest number of moths had 
been seen on the wing and many eggs had been deposited in the leaves 
Experiment I — Nicotine and soft soap 

Nicotine (100 gm per litre) 1 

Soft Soap 0 

Water 100 litres 


The treatment wa*- carried oat on May i(>th with a hnapsack-spra3 r er, 
throwing a jet of 2 m, the hatching out of the larvae had just ct mmenced 
Experiment II — Quassia amara and soft soap 


Qua at i (m chips) 
Soft soap 
Water 


1 kg 
1 soo kg 
joo litrts 


The decoction ot Quassia is prepared by boiling the chips for two 
hours in several litres of water The treatment was earned out on the 
same estate where the nicotine had been sprayed previously 
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Experiment III — White hellebore powder and gelatine: 


White hellebore (rhistome). 1.250 kg. 

Gelatine. 100 grn. 

Water . joo litres 


Treatment carried out on May 14th under the same conditions and 
in the same orchards that had been sprayed with the other two mix¬ 
tures. 

Experiment IV. — Nicotined lime. 

A powder prepared by slaking quick lime with weak tobacco juice. 
An ordinary sulphating apparatus is used. Treatment carried out 
May 14th. 

By way of experiment* a late spiaying was made with arsenate of 
lead towards the end of May, in an orchard that had suffered greatly 
from the ravages cf the insect It was most efficacious, but unfortu¬ 
nately the use of this insecticide cannot be recommended, as the French 
law prohibits the employment of arsenical mixtures aftei the flowering 
season, in the case of trees bearing stone-fruit 

The results of the spraying, as observed on May 28, were as follows : 

Peach-trees treated with nicotine, Quassia and hellebore at the 
beginning of the hatching out of the larvae : condition very good ; 

Peach-trees treated with nicotine several days after the larvae hatched 
out ; less satisfactory ; a fairly large number of living caterpillars 
present. 

Peach-trees dusted over with nicotined hme . little different from 
the controls. 

The formulae most to be recommended at present are those with 
a nicotine and Quassia base ; hellebore is efficacious but somewhat dif¬ 
ficult to obtain. If the trees are very severely attacked, two sprayings 
are necessary at intervals of 5 to 6 da}-s ; the first should be carried out 
as son as the larvae begin to make their appearance. G. T. 

354 - The Coccid, Chrysomphalus auranti /, in the Colony of Kenya, East 
Africa* — Dry, r W, in liulht’ti of jhnlatnutoxtcal Rt watch, Vo! XIT, Part I, 
pp 103-104. I.omkm, topi 

The presence of Chrysomphalus auranhi Mask, on the citrus-trees 
of the Colony of Kenya was reported for the first time in 1914. It is 
known that the Coccid was introduced by at least one consignment of 
imported citrus fruit which as it was jirovidcd with a certificate of im¬ 
munity by the exporting country, had been admitted into the Colony 
without inspection. Thus it appears probable that Chrys. aurantii is 
not indigenous to Kenya. For this reason efforts were at once made to 
prevents its establishing itself in the Colony and with the hope of saving 
the citrus trees, and of preventing the pest attacking the coffee planta¬ 
tions, which are of far greater importance to Kenya than the orange and 
lemon groves, all importation of citrus fruits was at once prohibited and 
owners of citrus trees were required to destroy any that had been attacked 
by the Coccid. 
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Since 1917 the citrus gardens and nurseries have been inspected, 
and the owners requested to communicate the results of their investiga¬ 
tions. It was ascertained in this way that Chrys. aurantii was widely 
distributed in the Colony, where it had attacked a large number of trees. 

The insect was not only found on citrus trees, but also on rose¬ 
bushes, the apple-tree, plum-tree and on sisal. 

Laboratory and field experiments have shown that so far the coffee 
trees have fortunately remained free from the pest. 

The life-cycle of Chrv s\ aurantii has been followed in citrus fruits, 
but unluckily the extermination of the insect appears to be practically 
impossible. Since fumigation would be too costly, spraying is recom¬ 
mended as the best means of control. (>. T. 

355 - Rhago/etrs suavis , a Dipteron Injurious to Jugians spp., in the 
United States. — Brooks, I' 1> , ill VmUd States Veptrtment of 4 r rtcullu*t\ Mullet in 
No 992, pp. i-S, pi Wa^hin Eft on, l> c , 1021 

Rliagoletis suavis (Loew) probably occurs fairly generally throughout 
the area of the natural distribution of Jugians nigra and /. cinerea. It 
has been found in the following States ot the North American Confeder¬ 
ation : Massachusetts, Minnesota, Indiana, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio, District of Columbia and Virginia 

This dipteron chiefly attacks the lmsks (epicarp), of /. nigra and 
J. cinerea. The author ha> however reared adult specimens of Rh. suavis 
from the hu^ks of / regia and J. Siehotchana. Amongst these hosts the 
black walnut (/. nigra) and the Persian walnut (/. regia) are preferred 
to the others, probably on accouiu of their thicker husks. 

In the case of /. nigra , the eggs of the parasite are usually deposited 
so late in the season that the larvae do not prevent the nuts from ripen¬ 
ing and dropping normally Thus while apparently all the eggs are laid 
in nuts on the trees, the development of the larvae and the blackening 
of the husks which results from their feeding takes place chiefly in fal¬ 
len nuts. In /. reg a however the eggs appear to be laid earlier in the 
development of the nuts. Walnut-trees it) Maryland and Pennsylvania 
were seen shortly before the crop ripened, to have a large percentage 
of the husks of the nuts blackened and the suiface co\ered with a gummy 
exudation from die larval injury within. Some of the infested /. re - 
gia fruits drop prematurely, and others hang to the branches until af¬ 
ter the sound nuts have fallen. In nuts attacked before maturity, the 
development is arrested and the kernel becomes unfit for use. The in¬ 
jury is thus threefold : the quality of the kernel is impaired, the husk 
sticks to the shell in the hulling process and the shell itself is discoloured 
making the nuts unattractive for market. 

The author gives a detailed description of the different stages of the 
insect s development and of its habits. . 

Hitherto one parasite only' of Rh. suavis has been discovered , this 
is a hymenopteron, Aphaereta aunpes Prov. reared from the puparia 
of the Dipteron at Amherst (Massachusetts). A Rhynchote {Lopidea 
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sp.) was surprised by the author with its beak inserted through the skin 
of a black walnut sucking out the contents of a batch of freshly-laid Rh. 
suavis eggs. 

In 1920 experiments in controlling the husk-maggot (Rh. suavis) 
were made with lead-arsenate sprays during the first ten days of August 
on two groves of R . rc^ia laden with fruit, the one in Maryland and the 
other in Pennsylvania. 

At New Windsor (Maryland), 3 pounds of lead-arsenate paste to 
50 gallons of water were used for spraying ; at West Willow 1 pounds 
of lead arsenate powder to 50 gallons of water were applied ; and some 
of the trees were sprayed with a lead-arsenate solution to which enough 
molasses had been added to give the liquid a slightly sweetish taste. 

The trees of both groves had borne the previous season but the crops 
had been seriously injured by the larvae of Rh suavis 

At the time the groves were sprayed the adult Diptera were appear¬ 
ing on the trees, and at West Willow a close examination of the nuts 
disclosed one batch of freshly laid eggs. 

The nuts of the trees that had been sprayed at New Windsor were 
examined and counted just before the crop was gathered, and it was 
found that only 4 % of the nuts had been destroyed by the larvae, while 
at least 60 % had been attacked the previous year At West Willow 
it w r a^> estimated that the conditions were 75 % better than the year befoie 
when no treatment was given No Persian Walnut trees were found 
near either place that were suitable for use in checking the definite resuts 
of the spraying, but a comparison ot the sprayed nuts with those pro¬ 
duced by the same trees the previous season, together with the known 
abundance of the flies that appeared early upon the sprayed trees in¬ 
dicates decidedly beneficial results from the treatment 

Adult specimens of Rh. suavis, when confined in roomy wire 
screen cages, were also observed to feed freely on sweetened water to 
which sufficient lead arsenate had been added to gi\e the liquid a milky 
colour though it must be admitted that these flies succumbed very slowly 
to the poison. More tests of this treatment must be made before it Van 
be recommended unreservedly as an effective and sure method of control 
for this pest. (5 T. 

356 - Chloryta iybica. n. sp., a Rhyncote Injurious to the Vine In Libia — i)r 

Bfrgkvin, T\, and /*NON, V , in VA 'ricoHuru Colomah , Year XVI, No 2, pp. 
figs. 4 Borgo S Irorenzo, February 19 22 

In 1918, V. Zanon observed for the first time some isolated vine- 
stocks in a vineyard at Berka (Benghasi), which had yellowish second 
shoots ( feminelle and sottofeminelle), although the July foliage as a rule 
quickly assumes the dark green colour of the spring leaves. 

In the following years, the vines with yellowish leaves did not occur 
isolated, but in groups scattered throughout the vineyard; and also, 
•whereas at first the lighter colour of the young leaves was due to the 
presence of yellow patches, these now extended over the surface of the 
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leaf which became wrinkled and curled, the edges being affected with 
necrosis, and finally fell In addition all these second shoots were 
rachitic, and their internodes were shortened , at the same time a su- 
perproduction of buds was observed 

This affection had also been noticed m other vineyards at Berka, 
although no reason could be assigned for it until m August 1920, Za~ 
NON while examining a similarlv affected vine on a trellis at Puehat, 
found upon the lower sui face of its leaves a light-green Rhynchote only 
a few millimetres 111 length and possessing great powers of jumping 
After investigating all the vines that he knew to be abnormal, he became 
convinced that the affection was due to the Rhynchote which punctur¬ 
ed the leaves thus causing them to turn vellow and fall The puncture 
also acted as a stimulus causing the production ot superfluous buds 
Z anon suspects that the supposed outbreak of Bramble-leaf re¬ 
cently rt polled in Tripolitama (1) was due to the effects of the attack of 
this Rhynchote which 1 , de Br Rui vix regards as a species new to science 
and describes under the name of Ghlonta lybica G T 

157 - New Species of Curculionidae attacking Forest Trees in India. — marshml, 
l r V K , 111 Hull tin of / tit w l ted h<<u trch , \ ol XII, l»-nt , pp i<>s 1 So, titfs 13 
Tfondon 1 ) 1 

In this paper the author desenbes the following C urcuhonidac 

1) Svmpit zonnas bitsoui sp n found 111 several parts of the Pro¬ 
vince of Madras feeding on the 1c ives oi young teak (1 cctona <>randts) 
and 111 some cises dcloliitmg th< trees 

2) llctdts dtpicrocarpi sp 11 bred fiom seeds of Dipierocarpus 
at Dehra Dun (I nited Provinces) 

Meusiocerus fumosus sp 11 on Pmus lon<*i folia and bred from 
the latter host plant m different places 111 the United Provinces and 
Punjab 

4) Rhadinomu as bombaus sp 11 bred from Hovibax Malabatna 
at Patliri, Saialianpui (I nited Provinces) an 1 at Siiighbliuin (Ihliai and 
< hissa) 

5) Rh dnir sipes sp 11 , bled from 1 u^ema Jaman Shoiea tobusta 
and S horia sp in sever \1 parts of the United Provinces 

()) Rh malloh sp n bred fiom ill allot us phihppi ntu^is at Bachi 
wala, Dehia-Dun (l nited Provinces) 

7) Rh subfusclatns *p n , bred from s /ion a robusta and Shmcu 
sp respectively at Jlubbcrkhet I>elira-l)un and Kotdiawura J,ans 
downe Division (I nited Provinces), and from 1 itnut s p at Ilia 110 
Siwalik Hills (Punjab) 

8) Rh buteae sp n reared from Rutea frondosa, at Ram Range* 
Siwalik Hills (Punjab) 

9) Osphiha odtnae sp n bred fiom Odtna Wodter and C assta bis- 

tula, in several places m the United Provinces Cr T 

(1) See R Nov kwi No 1174 V •*' 
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358 - The Tussock Moth (Lymaniria monacha), in Valais, Switzerland. — 

Uarbby, A, in Journal /orestter lutne, Year 3 , XXIII, No. 2, pp. 21 - 25 , 1 pi. Berne, 

Tebruary 1 022. 

The Tussock Moth (Lymantria monacha ), made its appearance in 
Haut Valais, in 1921, in the lower part of the Cooches Valley (Gomser- 
thal), where the Macrolepidopteron was on August 5th suddenly found 
to have invaded the Communal forest of Ernen. The zone attacked 
was situated at an altitude varying from 950 to 1000 metres and had 
a superficial area of about one hectare. It had been planted some 60 
to 80 years previously, with Picea (Spruce) asto * 7 10 und Pinus sylvestris 
(Scots pine) asto V10 all the trees were in good condition at the time, 
some of the spruces having attained the height of 24 metres. 

The rains that fell towards tl.e middle of August had hindered the 
insects from swarming and laying, but some of the moths had previously 
succeeded in depositing their eggs under the scales and within the cre¬ 
vices of the bark of the trees, choosing by preference those that had been 
severely damaged by the caterpillars. On September 15th countless 
clusters of eggs were found surrounding the lower portions of tree trunks 
of every size in the infested zone. On some trees a cluster was found 
on an average on every square decimetre. On the spruces and Scots 
pines alike, chrysalids and the remains of caterpillars and adult insect 
were discovered bearing traces of the attacks of theii natural enemies 

The most likely explanation of this invasion would seem to be the 
following: the Tussock moth, which is of sporadic occurrence 111 Swit¬ 
zerland, succeded in 1920 or possibly in the preceding year, owing to 
favourable meteoiological conditions in ]>enetrating into the Rhone valley 
from the basin of the Leman. Some couples of the Macrolepidopteron 
meeting in the Grengiols xmss found their way, into the Forest of Emeu. 
The exceptional warmth of the spring and early summer of 1921 follow¬ 
ing a very mild winter caused the eggs that had been deposited in large 
numbers in July 1920, to hatcli out. It is also possible that this part 
of the Conches Valley may have harbour* <1 this maciolepidopteion for 
years though the insects may not have succeeded befoie the sunimci 
of 1920 in laying a large quantity of fertile eggs. 

Oiders were at once given to fell during the winter all withered or 
halt-withered trees having a great numbet of egg-clusters on the scales 
of their baik. As all trees attacked by the Tussock moth aie irretriev¬ 
ably lost, these measures were adopted to prevent any subsequent in- 
euisiou of xylophagous insects which generally act as secondary enemies. 

The infested bark must of course be scrupulously burnt, and a careful 
supervision exercised over the surroundings of the infected zone, in order 

to ascertain that the invasion has been effectively checked. G. T. 

* 

55*) - Platypus omnivorus , a Beetle Injurious to Wood, in New South Wales. - 

Fkoggmt, W W., in J he Agricultural Gazette of Niu> ^oulh Mala, Vol. XXXII, 
IV.it '), pp 045-648. 1 pi. Syilney, 1021. 

Platypus omnivorus I y ea (the shot-hole borer), which was first re¬ 
corded from Tasmania, is widely distributed through the New South 
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Wales coastal forests where it is commonly known as " brushes ”, or " ce¬ 
dar brushes *\ 

The beetle is not noticeable during the winter mouths but is very 
active m December, January and February It not only penetrates into 
the sap-wood but bores into the solid material of the logs for some dis¬ 
tance It also attacks newly-sawn boards while drying, but when after 
exposure for a monthorso, the sap dries out, the timber loses its attraction 
and the borers leave it alone 

The principal timber> damaged by these beetles are beech ( Tro - 
chocarpa launna ), btackwood (Acacia melanoxylon) , corkwood ( Scht - 
zotnena ovata ), sassafras JfDoryphora sassafras) and coachwood (( evato- 
peialnm apetalum) 

The general opinion of investigators is that pre\entive measuies 
are the only means of combating insects of this type , mch measuies 
consist in the remo\al of all dead and dying trees from the forest area, 
and their destruction before the beetles develop and emerge from the 
infested wood 

When timber has been cut and stacked it is still liable to infestation 
until it is cpute drv The beetles c m however, be kept away by the use 
of eurbolised sawdust sprinkled beneath the stack and between the layers 
of boards and battens as they arc stacked A 5 ° (> solution of water 
and carbolic acid is im\ed m a bucket of sawdust and the moist sawdust 
is frcely r sprinkled over the timber A saw imllei to whom this method of 
treatment was recommended has had no further complaint* to make 
of damage by* the beetlt to his tnnbei since he lias adopted these pre¬ 
cautions O T 
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360 - The Present Position of Agriculture in the Philippine Islands. — Hernandez, a. , 
in Government of the Philippine Islands, Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources , 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau or Agriculture, pp 1-65, pi. UII, 'Manila, 1921. 

There has never been greater prosperity among farmers nor has 
there been a year in which greater progress has been made in agriculture 
in the Philippines than in the year under review (1920). Many causes 
have contributed to this result but the most conspicuous are the follow¬ 
ing : 1) The Food Campaign combined with the Rice and Maize Fund 
which has greatly stimulated increased production ; 2) the introduction 
of modem tractors and gang ploughs in the sugar-growing areas ; 3) seed 
selection ; 4) the importation of pure bred sires and consequent improve¬ 
ment of livestock; 5) the establishment and remarkable growth of 
Rural Credit among small farmers ; t>) the establishment of poultry and 
swine stations and provincial and municipal plant nurseries ; 7) the in¬ 
crease in the number of farm advisers and agricultural inspectors ; 8) the 
organisation of a plant quarantine service to prevent the introduction of 
plant pests through importation. 

During the period 1910-20, there was an increase of 45 % in the 
area planted with the 6 principal crops, viz. rice, maize, Manila hemp, 
sugar, coconuts and tobacco. For the 5 years 1915-19. the average yields 
of these crops per hectare were as a whole 21 % greater than those for the 
preceding 5 year period, and, the jield per hectare in 1920 was 4 % above 
the average of the period 1915-1919, notwithstanding the damage sus¬ 
tained through typhoons arid floods. This shows the advance made both 
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in area and m yield, hat an even greater gain has been made in value. 
The value of these 6 crops has steadily increased from 159 055 329 pesos 
(1 peso = 50 cents U. S.) in 1915 to 687 131 502 pesos in 1920. Much 
;>f this increase in the value of the products is undoubtedly due to prevailing 
high prices during and after the war, but a large part is due also to the 
increase in acreage and yield. 

The results obtained during 1920 were significant, not only as showing 
that better methods have produced better yields, but also as evidence of 
the able manner in which the farmers continued their cultural operations 
in the face of adverse weather conditiom and floods, coincident with the 
time for planting and transplanting rice, and also the shortage of hired 
labour. 

Rick{i). — The yield was 8% greater than in that of the previous 
year and 33 % more than the average for the 5-year period 1915-19. 
The production of cleaned rice amounted to 1 019 400 metric tons and 
was nearly sufficient to supply the demand for local consumption, only 
XI 000 metric tons being imported. 

Sugar Cank. — The area planted was 1 % less than the previous 
year (197 403 hectares in all) but the yield was 3 % greater and the high¬ 
est hitherto recorded, the total production being 423 580 metric tons ; 
the increase in value was phenomenal and amounted to 114 ° /0 . 

An experiment is in progress to determine which varieties will give 
good results under the local soil and climatic conditions existing in the 
La Carlota district, with particular reference to growth of plants and ton¬ 
nage of cane per hectare. 

Analytical tests are also in progress to ascertain the commercial 
value of old and also of newly introduced varieties. 

Acclimatisation and quarantine work is being carried on, and with 
reference to the first, the varieties Cebu purple and Hawai-109 promise 
well. Seed cane propagation, distribution and demostration work have 
done much to show the Philippine planters the value of improved methods 
of cultivation. Kxperiments are being conducted also to determine the 
effect of wideT or of closer planting on the yield of a given variety. Fer¬ 
tiliser experiments are being conducted with the Negros Purple variety 
to determine the value of lime and native fertilisers ; burned lime, cane 
bagasse ashes, farmyard manure, filter press mud or cake, copra meal 
and bat guano have been applied in varying quantities. The value of 
the “ Aquila ” fertiliser and other varieties is also being tested. 

From the breeding experiments so far conducted, the young plants 
from the seeds of Hawaii-20, Hawaii-27 and 41 Mountain ” (large, white- 
unidentified) are showing the best results. 

Maize. — The 537 135 hectares planted in 1920 gave a yield of 
552 907 350 litres of grain ; the highest yield obtained during the past 
10 years. 


f i) See No. 400 of this Revttw. (Ed.) 
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Tobacco. — This crop also reached its maximum production lor the 
past io years, the yield amounting to 64 893 metric tons of leaf from 
101 123 hectares, as compared with 56498 metric tons from 73859 ha. 
in 1919, i. e. an increase of 15 % in production, 37% in area and 52 % 
in value. 

General cultural and seed selection work, acclimatisation of foreign 
varieties and other experiments have been carried on at Dammas and the 
newly established Cota bate Tobacco Station. 

Coconuts. — This crop has also created a record during the year, 
both with regard to the number of trees and the production of copra, 
which amounted to 361 605 metric tons and consisted of 382 tons of 
steamed copra, 197 693 tons of smoked copra and 163 530 ton* of sun-dried 
product. 

Manila hemp. — The area occupied was 559 356 hectares : 4373 
ha. more than in the preceding year. The production increased from 
148 341 metric tons to 1O5 o8r tons 

For all these crops it is anticipated that there will be a further in¬ 
crease in production with the exception of the Manila hemp, the fall in 
prices having discouraged growers 

Among other crops, reference is made to : maguey (Agave Cantala) * — 
with the increasing demand for substitute fibres, 30 567 hectaies were 
cultivated as compared with 28465 ha. in 1919, and the production was 
18 178 metric tons as against 12 318 tons. 

Vegetables ani> root crops. — The total area devoted to these 
crops was 141 211 hectares. 

Livestock. — Steady progress has been made, showing that cara¬ 
baos (buffalos) have increased 96 % (actual numbers 1 388 244) ; cattle 
178 (678 525) , horses 70 % (255 380) ; hogs 90 % (3 129 77b) ; goats 

73 % (731 **49) : -sheep 89 % (168 181). 

The principal research work has been in connection with rinderpest. 
A vaccine has been prepared which will render highly susceptible animals, 
immune when given in 10 cc. doses. Calves and animals not full grown 
are given from 8-15 cc. Nearly all the inoculations so tar made have 
proved successful. Kxperixnents also with a semi-dry vaccine have given 
gratifying results. Hog cholera vaccine is being developed along similar 
lines. Immunisation experiments have been made with carabaos against 
tetanus, to ascertain their availability as producers of anti-tetanic serum 

An account is given of the general work and administration of the 
Bureau of Agriculture and the activities of its various departments. At¬ 
tention is drawn to the excellent work done by the Demonstration and 
Extension Division which has dpne much to initiate the farmers into 
the modem practical cultural methods elsewhere proved successful. 

The Fibre Division has con ducted a campaign throughout the year 
to improve the methods of stripping and preparing fibre for the market 
“ Prieto fibre stripping machines were operated to demonstrate the 
practicability of their use for stripping maguey and sisal. Other similar 
machines have given good results. M. L. Y. 
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361 - Agriculture in Corfu* — HalamatioNgs, C. J., in & Economist* d'Athtnes, Year 1, 

No. 18, pp. 273 275* Athens, Jan. 19 to Feb. t, 1022. 

The chief crop in the island of Corfu which has an area of 240 square 
miles and a population of 90 000 inhabitants, is the olive which is grown 
on the hills. The oil is superior to the Cretan though slightly inferior 
to that of Mytilene. It is estimated that there are 2 559 000 olive trees 
in Corfu on an area of 170 000 stremmes (42 500 acres) yielding in a favour¬ 
able year 19 312 500 kg. of oil. As a matter of fact this amount is 
rarely reached, for the methods both of cultivation and harvesting are 
poor, and moreover each year about % of the crop is destroyed by disease, 
involving a loss of about 15 million drachmas. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has taken j^teps to control the olive fly which is the most serious pest. 
The Berlese system has this year been applied in Corfu and an excellent 
crop is anticipated. 

There are very few oil mills of any importance in Corfu, and less 
than % of the crop is treated in modern factories, the remainder all going 
to small native mills. The result is a loss both in quality and quantity 
and the same is the case for the oil of the pomace. 

Most of the Corfu oil is sent to the Italian Riviera where it is refined 
and commands a high price. A refinery should be established in Corfu 
itself. 

Apart from the olive, the vine is also a crop of some importance, the 
wine being valued at 5 million drachmas. The quality of the wine is very 
high, but owing to the spread of mildew, due to the damp climate, the vine 
is disappearing and being replaced by hay of poor quality. 

There are a fair number of fruit trees, their product being chiefly ex¬ 
ported to Piraeus. Unfortunately the citrus plants are threatened by the 
“ maladie de Poros ” (root-rot and gummosis). This is bound to spread, 
as the growers reproduce chiefly by layering. 

There is also a certain amount of production of cereals and vegetables, 
the latter being exported to Piraeus. Amongst these the potato takes 
first place, the exportation in 1921 reaching 5 million kg., of a value of 
2 500 000 drachmas. 

The cereals grown in the island are insufficient for the local consump¬ 
tion and importation is necessary. Those most cultivated are wheat and 
maize. Production could be doubled by the use of modem ploughs, 
chemical fertilisers, and tested seeds. Agricultural cooperation has thus 
a great opportunity for fruitful activity. P. C. 

362 - Fleas and the Methods of their, Control. — x bishopp, f. c., Fleas and Their 
Control, in Farmers' Bulletin 897, United States Department of Agriculture, 15 pp., figs. 5, 
Washington 1921. — II. Delan'se, T\, 4 .u sujet d’un pidge A puces, in Bulletin de la Sociiti 
de Pathologic exotiaue, Vol. XV, No. 1 , pp. 39-41. Paris, January 1 1,1022. 

I. — The author describes in a popular manner the importance 
of fleas as agents transmitting infectious diseases to man (bubonic plague, 
infantile kala-azar etc.) and the lower animals (e. g. tapeworm to dogs) 
and as irritating and weakening parasites. He also gives an account 
of their life-history and of the means of exterminating them. 
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Of the known species of fleas (about 500I, less than a dozen are of 
special interest as parasites of man and lower animals ; the most impor¬ 
tant are the human flea (Pulex trritans ), the dog flea (Cnetocephalus canis), 
the cat flea (Cnetocephalus felts), the fowl flea (Echidnophaga gallinaceus). 
and the rat flea (Xenopsylla cheopsi ), which spreads bubonic plague. 

In order to control fleas, it is necessary to remove the centres ot re¬ 
production and destroy the parasites 011 infested animals If the first 
operation is well carried out, the second gives but little trouble. 

Fleas breed in large numbers in heaps of plant and animal refuse 
collected in damp shady, places protected from wind and rain. Stock 
should not be allowed to come near human dwellings, all excrement of any 
kind should be removed carefully and the place where it has lain (where 
the flea larvae develop, sprinkled with salt and then liberally watered. 
The infestation of houses can be prevented by keeping no animals indoors, 
taking up carpets and washing the boards, first with soap and then with 
petroleum. All the fleas harboured by domestic animals in a house can 
be destroyed by washing the hosts with dilute kerosene emulsive This 
is prepared by dissolving 31 gm of ordinary soap in 1 litre of boiling water ; 
the mixture is removed from the fire and 1 y 4 litre of kerosene F added, 
stirring all the time ; when the compound is well emulsified, 20 litres 
of water are added. 

Fumigating houses with sulphur dioxide or hydrocyanic acid destroy- 
rats, fleas and all other parasitic animals ; 50-bo kg. of sulphur must be 
burnt per 1000 cub. m. of volume. Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid must 
be doue with great care; the technique of the operation is described 
in the Farmers’ Bulletin bgq, intitled “Hydrocyanic Gas against House¬ 
hold Insects" 

After the animal hosts have been treated and the house has been 
thoroughly cleaned, traps may prove useiul. In order to attract adult 
fleas at night a small lamp can be placed in a dish of water covered with 
a layer of kerosene. Many of the insects may be caught by leaving a 
cat or guinea-pig in the room all night. The animal must be thoroughly 
washed in the morning with the solution referred to above 

To allay the irritation produced by flea-bites a 3 % solution of car¬ 
bolic acid, or tincture of iodine may be used. 

This bulletin is the second edition revised of the Farmers Bulletin 


No. 083, November S, 1915. 

II. — The author has used with success a light trap similar to that 
suggested by Bishopp but with oil instead of petroleum He remarks that 
the trap only acts well if the doors and windows are properly shut so that 
no external light can penetrate into the rooms. E>. 


363 — Lathyrism (I). — Visco, S., m Atti delhi Real*: Accademta det Lmcet, Quinta Sene, 
Rendiconti, Classic 4i Sciense ft sic he, maUmatiche e natural i, Vol XXX, Parts 5-6, PP- 
244 ; Parts 7-$, pp. 270-279 : Part 9, pp. 3 79 "3^4- Pome, Second Half-Year, 1921. 

A series of observations made on rats fed on the flour of X icia Ervilia 


vi) See R 


Tuly 1921, Xo. 701 ; R. Xov. iW, No. 109S. [Ed.) 
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suggested to the author the possibility that the syndrome known under 
the name of " lathyrisin ” might be due to a lack of cereals. 

In fact one animal, which after an exclusive diet of vetch meal ma¬ 
nifested a complex syndrome, was completely and fairly rapidly treed 
from the symptoms by being fed a commercial product containing vi- 
tamines and an infusion (made with cold water) of the bran of Andro - 
pogon Sorghum. 

Pigeons given the seeds of Vicia Ervilia manifested the same 
syndrome of symptoms as others that had been fed solely on polished 
rice, that is to say, they had every appearance of suffering from avian 
polyneuritis (due to an avitaminosis), but were cured by being given 
antiberibenc vitamines. 

The rats fed upon bread made from the seeds of V. Ervilia (percentage 
composition of these seeds : nitrogenous substances 23,6 ; nitrogen- 
free substances 62.74; ash 3.45; water 13.15; starch 52.90; Crude 
fibre 5.50; fats 1 90), lost flesh continuously until they reached the 
limits beyond which it was impossible for life to be sustained, for their 
food was not sufficient for their requirements in energy, nor did it supply 
them with the necessary amount of nitrogen. The results of the experi¬ 
ment seemed to show that the deficit in the amount of nitrogen was due 
to the absence in the feed of some amino-acid radicle. F. D w 

364 - Flora Of Maize Flour. — Thom, C , and I*e Fjevhe E 'Bureau of Cbeinistrv, l nited 
c tate* department of agriculture), in Journal of 4urtculturtil Research, Vol. XXIi, No. 4 
pp. 179-i 8«, bibliography of 8 works. Washington, 1021. 

The authors in seeking possible causes for the well-recognised insta¬ 
bility of maize rqcal, have found by means of cultures that many moulds 
and bacteria are generally present. The following species of moulds 
were found to be characteristic in many series of cultures : Fusarium sp., 
Aspergillus repens , A. flavus , A. tamari, A ntger . Citromyces (or Pent - 
cillium section Citromyces) sp., Penicillimn oxalic urn, P. luteum (several 
varieties), Mucor, sp. Rhizopus nigricans and Syncephalastrum sp. together 
with various yeasts and yeast-like fungi. Among bacterial groups, the 
colon-aerogenes group and lacto-bacilli were most abundant in fresh 
meal. Aerobic spore-formers and micrococci were always present and 
persisted in the stored product. 

Within the range of composition found in the meals of commerce no 
bacterial activity was detected. Only one grade of unbolted meal showed 
signs of mould development below 13 % of moisture. Above 13 % of 
moisture, Aspergillus repens began to be an active agent of spoilage up to 
between 13 and 15 % of moisture, according to the form of milling prac¬ 
tised. Several other species of mould are active in meal containing 16 % 
moisture, and numerous tonus., including some bacteria, develop when 
18 to 20 % of moisture is found. 

Many samples of maize were extensively infected with Fusarium , 
Diplodia , Aspergillus repens or Penicillium, especially in the germinal 
area and in the tip of the kernel. These portions of the kernel are remov- 
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«d ifi varying degrees by different milling systems. The bolted meals 
examined showed a corresponding reduction in the number of viable or¬ 
ganisms as shown by cultures. F. D. 

365 * Suggestions for the Organisation of Stations for Agricultural Research in France 

and the French Colonies. - Revue de Botanique apHiquee et U' Agriculture Colnnialc 
Vear II, Bulletin'Ho. 5, pp. 25-26. Paris, January ^0, *922. 

In the course of its last annual Congress August 1921, the “ Asso¬ 
ciation fran9ai.se pour TAvancement des Sciences ” being convinced that: 
1) the development of agriculture in France and its colonies^ should be 
one of the chief factors of the economic revival of the country ; 2) that 
scientific methods should be applied to the improvement of useful plants 
in France and its Colonies ; 3) that it is a proper function of the State to 
carry out the long experiments and studies necessary for the attainment 
of practical results, made the following recommendations : 

a) That the already existing Experiment Station should be main¬ 
tained and developed, and that there should be created in France and the 
Colonies, new specialised Stations for the study of the chief crops to be 
developed ; 

h) That the public establishments engaged in plant acclimatisa¬ 
tion or improvement that are already in existence, or that shall be created 
in the future (Agricultural Experiment Stations, Colonial Scientific 
Institutes), should be provided with adequate staffs and material and 
endowed with the means necessary for the continuation of their researches ; 

c) That every Experiment Station dependent upon a State Ser¬ 
vice should draw up annually, before March 31, a report giving an account 
of the experiments made and the results obtained during the preced¬ 
ing year. 

d) That the results obtained should be widely circulated ; that 
popular pamphlets dealing with the chief crops of the mother country 
and the colonies should be edited by specialists, printed in large numbers 
and distributed in the schools and among agriculturists and colonists ; 
finally, that large numbers of the seeds, cuttings or grafts of acclimatised 
or improved plants should be placed at the disposal of the public. 

G. A. B. 

366 - Agricultural Experiment Stations in Czeco-Slovakia. — 1 Agriculture Experiment 

Stations, Bulletin of the Ministry of Agriculture 01 the Republic of Czechoslovakia, Year III, 
No x, p. 6 Prague, Tanuary 1, 192? The Budget of the Ministry of Agriculture 
(iQ22>. Ibidem -- Til The Sale of the Stock of Chemical Fertilisers at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Ibid p. s. 

I. — In Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, there are 25 Experiment 
Stations devoted to or very closely connected with Agriculture. They are 
supported either by the State or by autonomous Societies. There are 
in addition some private Stations. 

Most of the Stations have their headquarters in Prague, and this 
applies to the following which are subordinate to the Chamber of Agri¬ 
culture : the Physiological Station, Experiment Station of Chemical Fer- 
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tilisers. Station of Agricultural Bacteriology, Institute of the Dairy In¬ 
dustry, Experiment Station for Testing Agricultural Machines, Soils 
Bureau, Station of Agricultural Chemistry, Institute of Agricultural Book¬ 
keeping, and the Seed Control Station. There is a large Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station at Brno in Moravia, which had a budget 
of i 187 600 crowns in 1922 ; it is supported by an Administrative Com¬ 
mittee (an Autonomous Body), and includes several sections. When its 
organisation is complete, this Experiment Station will be one of the largest 
in the world. The above Committee also supports an Institute for Plant 
Improvement, at Pferov (Moravia). 

Experiment Stations are also attached to most of the Agricultural 
Colleges, as for instance at Tdbor, to which are annexed ; the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the Machine-Testing Station, the Station for the Cul¬ 
tivation of Forage Plants and the Phytopathological Station — at Roud- 
nice ; the Station of Agricultural Chemistry, and the Phytopathological 
Station — at Plzen ; the Dairy Industry Station — at Chrudim; the 
Plant Improvement Station — at Krom£riz , the Dairy Industry Station 
— at Prague, the Distillery Industry Institute and the Scientific Brewery 
Institutes These two last Stations aie annexed to special private schools, 
while a Carpentry Institute forms parts of the Technical College of 
Prague, etc 

In Slovakia, the Government has instituted Stations at Bratislava, 
Kosice and Stdvniee 

Arrangements are being made for the organisation of other Experi¬ 
mental Station^ hu the different branches of Agriculture (pisciculture, 
aviculture, svlviculture, improvement of cattle breeds) At the present 
time, the Nem-Brod Potato Cultivators' Union is engaged in organising, 
with the assistance of the Miimtiy of Agriculture, a special Station on the 
Valecov estate 

All the Czech Experiment Stations aie united in a Federation having 
its head-quarters in Prague 

In conclusion, there are the prrvate Experiment Stations the Sugar 
Industry Station in Prague — the Dobrovice—Semfeice Station for 
the Improvement of Seeds especially those of the sugar-beet, the Joint 
Stock Company " Thum-Taxis " which deals with the agriculturists 
of the different districts of Bohemia, and exports a considerable 
quantity of sugai-beet seed — the Stations of Chlumee (Nolc-Dreger), 
Nalzov, etc 

II and III. — The Ministry of Agriculture has included in its 1922 
Budget 18 534 427 ciowns foi Experiment Stations, and 31 399 941 crowns 
for Primary and Secondary School^ of Agriculture ; the support of the Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges devolves upon the Ministry of Education. In addition 
the profits from the stocks of chemical fertilisers on sale at the Ministry 
if Agriculture will be employed for the foundation of an Experimental 
Institute of Agriculture and Sylviculture, the Agricultural Museum and 
other objects of importance to agriculture. 


G. A. B. 
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367 - The Standardisation of Field Experiments.— \vl4xcko, a t,arny, a c ,&axmok, 

S C (Committee on Standardisation of F'leld Experiments), in Journal of the American 
Society of 4.^ronomv, Vo! XIII, No ), pp 308 371, bibliography Lancaster, Pa, Ta 
nuarv 28, 1 <>42 

The Comimttee appointed by the American Society of Agronomy 
for standardising the methods of conducting field experiment^ has for 
many years been making a careful study of the question Information 
concerning the practice of the majority of the Experiment Station workeis 
in the United States has been collected With the data at hand, the 
Committee now feels that the Society of Agionomy should begin to define 
and adopt certain standards for locating, laying out and conducting the 
ordinary kinds of field experiment 

The great variety of conditions under which field experimental work 
must be done makes it impossible in certain respects to lay down any 
but very general rules Some guiding punciples can, however, be fixed 
in ordei to make such work more uniform and the results more accurate 
The chief point'- m the authors* paper may be summarised as follows 
Rl COMMEMU U STANDARDS *Ok FIEI D PIOT EXPERIMENTS IN SOIT 
PERTH 11Y In each locality, one type only of soil should be repiesentc 1 
in any one exjxeriment it is therefore necessary before beginning the e> 
!>enments to ascertain the uniform character of the piece of land chosen 
topographically it should be rc 1 son ably level and slope in one direction 
only , otherwise special precautions must be taken to prevent soil-washing 
When artificial drainage is requited the drains should be so arranged 
as to influence all plot- alike Wlieie irrigation is practised, provision 
must be made to water all plots it the same time and at the same rate 
While the size oi the plots must often be governed by the number of plots 
required for the particular experiment and the amount of land available 
twentieth-acre to tenth-acre plots will usually be found the best where 
horse and machine labour are to be u Long, narrow plots laid out 
erosswist to the greatt st soil v lriatum are preferable to square 01 oblong 
plots as these arc more likely to &how important differences 111 soil fertility 
The four corners ot am sene- of plots should be indicated by permanent 
marks Check plots receiving 1 uniform soil treatment to maintain them 
m a reasonable state of pioductivity should be regularly distributed 
throughout tin series At least every fourth plot, preferably every third 
should be such a check plot m each series, and one or more untreated 
plots should also be included The complete series of treatments should 
be repeated as many tunes as there arc crops m the rotation employed 
In all soil fertility experiments the plots must be separated by untreated 
interspaces at least 3 tt m width, and the entue senes of plots should be 
surrounded b} legularly planted side and end bordei stnps to be cut off 
at harvest time Only high quality acclimatised seed of standard vanetv 
should be used and it must be uniformly tieated The calculation of in¬ 
creases due to treatment should be based on the assumption that the 
difference between the two checks is unifoinilv progressive All cultural 
operations, except ploughing, should be conducted lengthwise of the plot v 
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to prevent all possibility of moving soil or fertiliser from one plot to another. 
Ploughing should however usually be crosswise of the plot, and hill-planted 
crops may be cross-cultivated. Yields ought usually to be determined 
by harvesting and weighing the produce of the entire plot ; the produce 
must be uniformly dried before weighing Should this have been omitted, 
the moisture content ought to be determined and proper corrections 
made before recording the weights. 

Recommenced standards for piked experiments with farm 
crops. — All seeds used for planting must be of known vitality and free 
from mixture, weed-seeds and contamination or infection by disease The 
soil for experimental plots ought to be as nearly as possible of the type 
prevailing in the area where the data from the crops grown on them are 
to be applied. As a rule, relatively long and narrow plots are to be pre¬ 
ferred, but they must be sufficiently wide to allow for the removal of border- 
rows (2 in the case of cereals and 1 for intertilled crops) Practically, 
5 ft. or more is a good width for plots planted with small grains and for¬ 
age crops; in the case of intertilled crops, sufficient width must be allow- 
ed for 4 rows. Adequate repetition of varieties or treatments renders un¬ 
necessary the use of check plots. In fact the number of years a test is 
continued together vith the number of plots devoted to any one variety 
or treatment, and the size of the plots are in definite relation to the prob¬ 
able error tor any particular test. When single plots of varieties or 
treatments are used, the probable error will average lower on tenth acre 
plots than on plot 4 * of smaller size. The increase in probable error is how¬ 
ever relatively small when the decided reduction in size of the plots is 
considered. By repeating varieties or treatments a sufficient number 
of times on regularly distributed plots of any size adapted to the purpose 
of the experiment, the probable erroi tor the test may be reduced to any 
point considered necessary. For ordinary conditions, from 2 to 5 repeti¬ 
tions are recommended , 2 plots of any variety 01 treatment, continued 
through 4 years, or 3 |>lots continued for 3 yeais, should be legarded as 
the minimum. New varieties and cultural methods or treatments materially 
different from those in common usage should not be recommended tor 
general use, unless supported by at least 3 years of repeated and carefully 
conducted experiments within the area for which the recommendations 
are made. 

To the article are appended additions to the bibliography published 
in 3 previous issues of the Journal of the American Society of Agronomy. 

©. A. B.’ 

368 - Experimentation and Yield of Cotton, Sugar Cane, Bay Trees, and Other Crops 
in Montserrat, West Indies. — Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies , 
Report on the Agricultural Def utfncnt, Montserrat 1**19-20, pp 1-40 -h tables. Bar¬ 
bados, 1921 

J. Cotton. — As the result of successful cultivation of the strain 
H23 from 1916-19, further tests were made which proved the undoubted 
superiority of this strain as regards cropping qualities This is evident 
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also from the comparative data referring also to strains H9 and Di. Spec¬ 
ial note is made of the particularly good results obtained with type H23- 
2-13 which gave a yield at the rate of 921 lb. per acre. Special work was 
undertaken to analyse the characters of the individuals of this strain for 
the purpose of securing mother plants as starting points for a new race with 
an efficiency above the average of the type. Data relative to the lint length, 
seed weight, lint index, lint and seed-cotton per boll, percentage of lint, 
bolls per lb., seed cotton and average number of loculi per boll are given. 

New selections are also being made from the H9 strain and several 
new crosses have given interesting results. 

Comparative trials with St-Vincent, Montserrat and St. Kitts cottons 
are reported and it is noted that the types were placed in the above 
mentioned order of merit after ginning and forwarding to the factory for 
spinning tests. 

From the 3 200 acres planted in cotton the total yield amounted to 
548 334 lb, of lint, i. e, an average of 171 lb. per acre. The practice 
largely” followed was to leave two cotton plants per hill instead of one, 
and as the results proved most satisfactory, this method is most likely 
to* be followed in the future. 

A certain amount of the cotton seed employed, showed lack of via¬ 
bility, and it is advised that as non-viabilit> r is due to fermentation or 
heating of seed-cotton in bulk after picking, seeds which are to be reserved 
for sowing should be exposed for a longer time to the sun. Trials have 
shown that if exposed for one week, seeds have proved as viable as when 
brought from the field. 

The type of cotton now cultivated appears to be remarkably free 
from attacks of bacterial disease in its various forms, and where the 
second crops were harvested early\ the damage from cotton stainers (Dys- 
dercus spp. and Oxvcarenas spp ) was negligible ; late planted areas how¬ 
ever suffered badly” from attack. 

11 . — Sugar Cane. — Comparative trials were made with 22 va¬ 
rieties of cane. Samples of each variety were crushed and the juice, 
preserved with formalin, was sent for analysis to the Government Labor¬ 
atory at Antigua. The field results together with the results of chemical 
examination are given in tabular form. First on the list as regards suc¬ 
rose value comes the B.Ilio (12} with an average return of cane per 
acre for 2 years of 31.25 tons, giving the average amount of sucrose per 
acre as 8180 lb. The next, namely Scaly Seedling gave a somewhat 
higher average for canes, viz. 33.O tons, but a lower sucrose production, viz. 
7 370 lb. These two varieties stand first also in the records made as 
regards the ratoon canes In 1020 the first mentioned gave 18.1 tons of 
cane per acre and the second 11.5 tons. 

The success obtained with this new variety B. H. 10 (12) confirms 
the results obtained in other West Indian islands. 

Ill — Bay trees (Pimenta acris ) (r). — Reaping of the leaves 


(1 ) Reproduced hi A trriculiural AYa-s, Vol. XX, No. sos, p. 2^6.Eondon, Aug. 6 , 1921 (Fit) 
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for distillation has been in progress since 1911 and has continued syste¬ 
matically up to the present time ( West Indian Bulletin , Vol. XV, pp. 176- 
197). During the 1919-20 season 52 distillations were made and samples 
of oil from each distillation (100 cc) were submitted to Antigua for exam¬ 
ination. The average yield of oil per xoo lb. of green leaves was 17.3 oz.; 
the phenol content varied from 48 to 63 %. It is interesting to note the 
rise in yield from 1368 lb. green leaves in 1911 to 8020 lb. in 1919 and the 
rise in value per acre from £7 to £60. Frequent distillations were made 
throughout the year to ascertain the most favourable season for carrying 
out these operations. Details may be found in the Annual Reports of 
the Botanic Station. 

The best average results as regards oil yield were obtained between 
January and July, but this has been attributed to the dry weather pre¬ 
vailing at this season. 

As regards the quality of the oil as indicated by the specific gravity 
and the phenol content between which a certain correlation is evident, 
the best results weie obtained between March and October 

In consideration of the tact that only fully developed leaves have 
been used for distillation, nothing ha*- been attempted when the trees 
were making new growth. The bay trees on the experiment plot are 
treated that collections of leaves can be mqde from gtound level, the trees 
being sawn off and the leaves stripped later. It has been found satisfac¬ 
tory to cut down the tree- once a year 

Further investigations must be made as to the right conditions of 
the leaves when collected as results have been disappointing in cases when 
very old leaves have been collected. 

IV. Minor crops: t. Y a 111 s (Dioscorea spp.) — Experiments were 
made to ascertain the advantage of staking the haulms, and results showed 
an average gain of nearly 100 % over unstaked plants. The heaviest 
cropper on the average of 3 years’ results proved to be the variety Antigua 
Lisbon with an average yield per acie of 23 267 lb ; this variety is also 
of good cooking quality. 

2. Sweet potatoes. — Data are given for the average results 
of, the 16 varieties tested. The variety Red Bourbon gave the highest 
yield the average yield per acre being 13 258 lb. 

3. Datura MeteL — Dried leaves and ripe seeds of this local plant 
have been submitted for examination to the Imperial Institute, London 
to determine the commercial value of the product as a source of scopo- 
lomine. Manufacturers reported that satisfactory results were obtained 
with the leaves and on treating 250 lb. a yield of 0.518 % of crystal¬ 
lised hyoscyamine and 0.0542 % of hyo-»cine was given. The proportion 
of hyoscyamine and scolopomine in the seeds is evidently variable, approx¬ 
imately in the ratio 8 : 1 and this appears to be the first recorded instance 
in which the hyoscyamine was the predominating alkaloid to such a pro¬ 
nounced degree. The commercial value of the seed is, however, of a 
doubtful nature, as other available materials contain larger proportions 
of these alkaloids. 
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4. Momordica cochinchinensis . — A limited number of plants were 
raised for the first time, and the seeds obtained were sent to Antigua 
for analysis of the oil content. The seed was composed of shell 38.1 % 
and kernels 61,9 % ; the former contained 0.80 % fat and the latter 
52.06 %. The fat obtained was of the consistency of castor oil. 

5. Wind-break plants . — The results obtained with the following 

plants are reported. White cedar (Tecoja Leucoxylon), Machineel (Hip- 
potnane Manctnella), Spanish ash or oak (Inqa laurina) , Galba (Calophyllum 
Calaba ), Angelin ( Andina tnermis), Bread-and-cheese (Pithecolobiuni Un- 
%uis-cati) and Pimenta acns M. I, Y. 

369 - The Establishment of the West Indian Agricultural College in Trinidad — in 

ijrtcuUural News, Vo?. XX, No <>12, pp. Barbados Dec 10, IQ2T, and The 

Louisiana Planter and Su«tn Manufacturer , Vol L,XVIII, No 0, p s* New Orleans, 

Feb ii, 1 )22 

The object of the establishment of the West Indian Agricultural Col¬ 
lege is to promote the study of agriculture in the Tropics and to provide 
instruction in the cultivation and marketing of tropical products of even' 
kind, including sugat, and its by-products, rum, molasses, cacao, coffee, 
cotton, cocoanuts, rice, citrus fruits, etc , dye weeds and all vegetable^ 
mineral and marine products of the British West Indies (including Britrih 
Guiana and British Honduras) to make full provision for reseaicli work 
and foi the training of scientific investigators in matters relating to trop¬ 
ical agriculture, with a view to creating a body of expert agriculturists 
capable of founding, establishing and maintaining other colleges, etc., of 
a similar nature 

Further infoimation as regards the development of the College, the 
various ways in which West Indian natives are likely to benefit etc 
will be forthcoming. M L V 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

370 - Studies on the Reduced Yield of the Chief Farm Crops, especially as caused by 
Adverse Weather Conditions in the United States. — Valgren, v n , m 1 s /><?. 

part of 4‘jrtc, Pull. No i<>n* Office of 1 arm Manat ement Tarm hconomtc*, pp 1 2 > 
Washington, 1 annul \ i')2- 

The frequency and intensity of adverse weather conditions 
— It is well "known that the great variations observed in the yields of 
cultivated plants are due to unfavourable weather conditions plant dis¬ 
eases and animal pests In order to be able to estimate the loss entail¬ 
ed, the author lays stress at the outset on the necessity for a clear definition 
of the terms " loss ” or “ damage ”, when used in connection with crops. 
The expression “ crop damage ” should be applied to a loss caused by the 
inferiority of a crop yield in a given region to the maximum owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions, wherea- the temi ” financial loss ” 
ought to be reserved for cases where the loss was not only crop damage, 
or a diminution in yield, but a financial loss on the season’s operations. 
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I*et it be assumed that 3 fanners {X, Y and Z) are engaged during 
a given year m producing wheat by dry-farming methods m three serai - 
and regions of the West, and that the average yield m each of these re¬ 
gions tor the last 20 years has been 8 bushels an acre which would be suf¬ 
ficient to cover all proper charges In exceptional years, 35 bushel yields 
have been harvested on each of these farms 

Ii in the di<*tnct where X works average conditions prevailed 
throughout the year and he actually reaped an 8 bushel crop he has had 
neither profit nor loss, though hi*- prospects were eaily reduced by natural 
causes If the climatic conditions had been entirely favourable, he 
would have reaped 35 bushels per acre Where Z was farming, all the 
conditions remained highly favourable until withm two weeks of harvest 
time, when a hailstorm destroyed 60 per cent of his crop, which gave an 
actual yield of 14 bushels per acre In this ca^e there is no financial loss , 
the farmer realised a profit in as much as 8 bushels per acre covers all 
charges 

On the other hand the crop was undoubtedly d imaged bv the hail, 
and if he had insured it he would have been entitled to an indemnity 
equivalent to 60 % of his insurance per acre 

Finally Y, who because of irosts and drought reaped no harvest 
whatsoever suffered, a loss equi\alent to his entire expenditure of la¬ 
bour and capital chargeable to the year’s operations , and tins is a case 
of true “ loss ” 

Kven after thi*- attempt at clear definition one of the terms “ crop 
damage ’ still retains a \agueness which it seems impossible entirely 
to remove It implies that the best crop vet harvested was perfect hav¬ 
ing suffered no damage of any kind, whereas it ma> well be questioned 
it any such crop ha< as yet been reaped It is aho obviously impractic¬ 
able to arrive at any figures representing the " crop damage ’ for a 
larger area, or for the eountiv as a whole 

In order to obviate these difficulties and to make it possible to work 
out approximate figures for the amount of crop damage from various 
causes, the United States Department of Agriculture has arbitrarily 
assumed that a crop exceeding by 10 % the normal y leld is a perfect crop 
The normal yield is defined as the yield which has been observed by r the 
crop-reporter actually to occur over extended area*- m the ratios used 
m reporting on crop prospects as well as crop damages from different 
causes 

The difference between a perfect or " no damage " yield and the ac¬ 
tual yield, is the measure of " total crop damage " About 12 years ago 
the United States Department of Agriculture began to require of its thou¬ 
sands of crop reporters in all parts of the country estimates of the per¬ 
centage of damage caused by adverse weather conditions The returns 
were to be expressed m % of the normal crop and calculated according 
to the standard indicated above 

The crops covered were maize, wheat, oats, nee, barley, flaxseed, 
potatoes, tobacco, hay and cotton Table I gives the data relating to 
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the 3 leading crops wheat, maize and cotton The figures represent the 
average annual damage during the decade 1909 to 1918 in the 6 great 
geographical divisions of the United States North Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, South Central and 
Far West (See figure) 

The purpose of Table I is to bring out the relative importance of 
the different risks or causes of damage with reference to each of the crops 
enumerated for the country as a whole as well as for the various geograph¬ 
ical divisions Thus in the case of maize, deficient moisture was the 
most dangerous risk, not only for the country as a whole, but also for 
all the geographical divisions , aftei drought come excessive moisture, 
frosts, insect pests and hot winds. 



The figures in Table II represent, not only the relative seventy of 
the risks or causes of damage, in each case, but also the importance from 
the point of view of the acreage or volume of the given crop m the division 
or the country as a whole 

It is evident that the data given in the two Tables cannot always 
correspond. Thus according to Table I an average of 1 12 % of the 
maize crop was lost annually through hail, which was a higher percentage 
of hail damage than occurred in any of the other 5 divisions, but owing 
to the relative unimportance of the maize crop in the Far West, the total 
hail damage was only 300 000 bushels 

On examining Table II it is seen that deficient moisture is again the 
rWf cause of crop damage for each of the crops mentioned , excessive 
moisture, however, ranks second for maize, oats, rice, tobacco and hay. 

[»*•] 
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Table I. — Average Annual Crop Damage (in % of Normal Yield) 
by Geographic Divisions for Decade 1909-1918. 


£r°p 

and 

Geographical Division 


Maize 




North Atlantic. 24.14 9.58 4.55 0.18 3.57 0.36 0.20 0.61 0.70 0.16 2.23 0,17 1.83 

South Atlantic. 21.07 962 4.31 1.24 0.63 033 0.39 0.64*0.24 0.27 2.28 0.15 0.97 

East North Central . 28.73 xi.04 4.79 0.73 4.65 0.26 1.43 0.74 0.43 0.15 2.88 0.10 1 62 

West North Central. 36 38 1922 3.64 069 3.64 0.69 3.I7 030 051 0.14 2.77 0*23 x.29 

South Central. 34-62 2098 3.31 1.28 060 0.34 2.80 0.73 034 0.37 2.76 0.15 0.96 

Far West. 29.89 17.51 0.73 0.29 3.43, x.12 0.72 0.12 0.50 0.49 2.94 0.96 1.08 


Averages . . . 


Wheat 


31.99 x6 19 4.00 0.88 2.85 0.44 2.29 0.52 0.44 0.22 2 70 0.17 i 29 


North Atlantic. 16.81 3.37 1.36 0.14 1.29 0.24 0.15 0.16 5.18 0.47 3.15 0.03 1.27 

South Atlantic. 1761 4.64 2.21 0.39 096 0-47 024 027 3.12 2.23 1.54 0.06 x.48 

East North Central . 23.06 359 2 28 0.38 082 0.20 0.44 0.16 9.51I0.77 388 0.01 1.02 

West North Central. 33-04 14-59 2*33 0 35 °*48 1.49 2.99 o 30 3.79 3.92 2.02 0.110.67 

South Central. 32.17 18.09 2.63 0.44 0.33 0.72 1.60 0.19 271 r.48 2.77 009 r.22 

Far West. 23 48 12.96 0.77 0.24 1 32 1.22 1.42 0.29 1.81 1.21 0.62 0.82 0.80 


Averages . . . 28.77 , 12.38 2.03 0.33 0.70 x.io 2.02 0.26 4.13 2.65 2.X2 0.19 0.86 


Cottojc 

South Atlantic. 27.09 f 6 60 

South Central.. 38.83 14 53 
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Tabus II — Average Annual Crop Damage from Specified Causes, in Bushels, Pounds, or Tons, 

by Geographical Divisions for Decade 1909-1918. 
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In the case of wheat on the other hand plant diseases are the second most 
important cause of damage with insect pests thud ; the same holds good 
for potatoes. In the case of barley, hot winds come second as a source 
of damage, while cotton insect pests occasion almost as much damage 
on the average as deficient moisture. 

Expressed in terms of dollars, the average annual crop damage du¬ 
ring the n-year period was 2620 million dollars, with a minimum of 2054 
million dollars in 1912 and a maximum of nearly 3066 milion dollars in 1918. 

It must however always be remembered that these figures do not 
represent the actual monetary loss to farmers, but loss due to adverse 
weather conditions and already taken into account in judging of the ex¬ 
pediency of the agricultural undertakings. 

Elimination or reduction of risks. — Self-Insurance — One 
of the best ways of avoiding damage due to bad weather is to avoid mo¬ 
noculture which exposes the farmer to the risk of losing the results of 
an entire year's work from a single catastrophe. If he invests part of 
his capital and labour in live stock or in a variety ol crops, it is highly 
improbable that all his sources of revenue or branches of activity will 
be affected m one and the same year. Many bankers in regions where 
a one-crop system has prevailed now insist as a condition of granting a 
loan to the farmer that he shall use a sate-eropping system. 

Another way in which the farmer can reduce the risks of crop damage 
caused by weather is by making a study of the climatic conditions of the 
region and adjusting the planting, and hence the growing seasons of his crops 
to the weather. At Grand Rapids, Mich, for instance, the average date of 
the last killing frost in the spring is May 11, while the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn is about Oct. 8 This gives an aver¬ 
age ot 150 days without frost. Weather Bureau records further indicate 
that 5 times in 20 years the date of the last destructive frost in the spring 
has been 10 or more days later than the average, and that 4 times in 20 
years, the date of the first killing frost in the autumn has been 10 or more 
days earlier than the average. The period absolutely free from severe 
frosts is thus reduced to a maximum of 130 days. The injurious effects 
of frosts could be reduced to a considerable extent, if the farmer adjusted 
his dates of planting to the local climatic conditions and selected the 
varieties of his seed with due regard to these conditions. 

What has been said about frost applies also to drought, excessive 
moisture and other climatic dangers. 

Contracts of Insurance . — Tables I and II give a general idea of 
the risks and losses to which the producer of crops is exposed independ¬ 
ently of his skill or forethought. Even after many of these risks have 
been reduced or eliminated by the principles of self-insurance already men¬ 
tioned there remains a large element of risk that can only be adequately 
met by a reliable contract for indemnity, or in other words by insur¬ 
ing the crop. In 19x7, the first attempts at crop insurance were made 
by three joint-stock fire-insurance companies in Montana, North Da¬ 
kota and South Dakota. The insurance covered all the risks to which 
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crops are subject, with the exception of fire, floods, " winter-kill” and 
neglect. Under this insurance, the farmer insures his wheat at 7 dollars 
per acre. In the case of partial loss, the Company paid for wheat 1 dollar; 
flax T.75 dollars ; rye 70 cents ; and oats, barley and spelt 50 cents a 
bushel. These first attempts at general crop insurance proved rather 
disastrous for the Companies that undertook them, owing in part to the 
severe drought that occurred in large sections of the States named. 

In 1920 new crop insurance policies were issued guaranteeing the 
farmer against frost, " winterkill ", flood and drought, damage due to 
fire, hail, wind, tornado and failnie of seed to germinate being excluded. 
Unlike the 19*7 contracts the policy does not place a fixed value on the 
grain harvested, but provides instead for a valuation on the basis of market 
price at the time the contiact is signed. The Companies were again 
severely hit in this case because of an unexpectedly heavy fall in prices. 

In a third and still more recent type of policy, the amount of insurance 
to the acre is based on a certain percentage of the average yield during 
the past 5-year period, this being translated into dollars by assigning to 
it n value based in the price prevailing during this period. 

Thus a farmer, who had averaged during the past 5 years 48 bushels 
of maize per acre, may be offered insurance for an amount equal to the 
value of about 3<> bushels at the average price for maize during the past 
5 years. This form of insurance is certainly more favourable to the Com¬ 
panies than either of the two preceding forni« from w T hich it differs in 
the following inportant points : 

1) In the case of total destruction of the insured crops, the Com¬ 
pany agrees to pay 75 % of the cost of the field operations actually per¬ 
formed, such indemnity not to exceed 75 % of the total insurance. 

2) The indemnity shall in no case exceed the actual value of the 
lost produce. 

Principles of crop insurance. — The author criticises the differ¬ 
ent forms of insurance and after considering the question from different 
points of view, summarises liis conclusions as follows : 

1) The insurance must cover only such crop damage as wall result 
in serious financial loss to the farmer. For establishing the reasonable 
amount of insurance per acre, the average yield and price for a series 
of past years is perhaps the beet basis. Further the acreage of a given 
crop, if not the entire farm, must be insured as a single unit and adjust¬ 
ment made on the basis of average yield of such acreage. The total loss 
of crop on one or two acres out of a hundred is not a serious loss, if the 
acreage as a whole gives average returns. 

2) The insurance must cover any and all risks which are beyond 
the farmer's control. Insurance which protects against certain risks and 
leaves the insured exposed to to'al loss from others beyond his control 
is not an effective crop insurant . 

3) In no case must the insurance protect against loss from care¬ 
lessness or negligence on the part of the insured. Such protection is 

[ 17 * 
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contrary to sound principle and inimical to the best interests* not only 
of the company, but also of the insured and of the public in general. 

4) The premium or cost of insurance must bear a reasonable re¬ 
lationship to the value of the protection that it purchases ; the expenses 
item in the expenditures of the insurance organisation should absorb 
only a small part of the premiums collected , the profits of the Company 
must be moderate and the bulk of the premiums must be available for 
the payment of curient claims, or accumulated to form a reserve fund 
for payments m respect of future losses 

5) The method of estimating loss must be such that the insured 
will receive indemnity for crop damage in such sums as he is led to 
expect from the figures indicating the amount of insurance per acre 

6) Provision should be made for an early valuation in case of the 
total failure of an insured crop, or such an approximation to failure that 
it would not pay to mature and harvest the crop In all cases, the in¬ 
demnity should not exceed the value of the labour and other costs, in¬ 
cluding rental that have been actually lost. 

7) All claims involving only partial damage should as far as pos¬ 

sible be left until after the crop has been harvested and made ready for 
market so that the quantity and giade can be determined O A 


371 - The Control of the Effects of Wind by Means of Plant Wind-Breaks In Trop¬ 
ical America. — 7 he Journal of thi Board of A *n culture of British Guiana , Vol XV, 
No i, pp 2 *>-26 3 >emcrara, Tanuarv 

Wind-breaks not only protect plantations from the mechanical ac¬ 
tion of strong air currents^ but also against excessive evaporation and 
transpiration of the soil and plants, phenomena which are promoted and 
increased by wind 

The species recommended for wind-breaks in the Antilles and Gu¬ 
iana are those belonging to the genera Aralta and Hibiscus — Calophyl - 
him Calaba (“ Galba ") — Mamtnea americana — Eugenia caryophyl - 
lata (clove-plant) — Suietenia macrophilla (Honduras Mahogany) — 
Mangifera indica (mango) — Cvnnamomum Camphora (Camphor) — 
Eugenia malaccensis (jambosa of Malacca) 

All these plants make a thick and very high screen, and some of 
them, such as the camphor tiee and clove plant, have also an economic 
value, while others (Eugenia malaccensis , Mangifera indica , Mamtnea 
americana) bear edible fruits G A. 


372 - Effect of the Length of Day on the Differentiation of Characters of certain Lu¬ 
cerne Varieties and the Possibility of Utilising this Phenomenon as a practical 
Means of Identification. — oaklby, r. a , and Westover, h i,., m Journal of Atm 
cultural Research , Vol XXI, No. 8, pp 5<jy-6 07% pi 111-121. Washington, July 1921. 

When the seed of Peruvian, common Kansas-grown, Grimm and 
Turkestan lucerne is sown in the early autumn in the approximate iat- 
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itude of Washington, the seedlings at an early stage develop character¬ 
istics that make it easy to distinguish the different varieties from one 
another 

Peruvian lucerne produces erect, sparsely branched seedlings of 
greater height than the other varieties They are also more nearly uni¬ 
form The Kansas seedlings are very similar to tho^e of the Peruvian 
variety, but are not ncarl> so tall and show a greater tendency to send 
out basal branches 

The Grimm seedlings are still shorter, more branched and less erect 
They also showed more variation 

Medic ago falcaia has yellow flowers, very short stems and a rosette- 
hke habit 

Seedlings from spring sowings at Washington or tuither north, do 
not develop differences that are apparent to the untiamed eve 

At first it was thought that the temperature of the autumn days 
was tes]xmsible for the striking diffeiences shown bv the lucerne seedlings, 
and it was onlv after the publication ot the lesults of Garxrk and Ax,- 
i akd’s work on photopci lodiut} that it was thought advisable to make 
j test experiment loi the purpose ot deteimining whether the difference 
between the autumn md spring seedlings was due to the length of the 
solar <la\ r itlici thin to temperatiue 

Thiee scries of smill plots were sown on January 20, IQ21 with the 
seed of Peruvian, Kails is Gtimm and Turkestan lucernes, and also with 
Main ago falcaia One eries was left undei normal conditions In 
the cise of the second the duration of the da} was shortened bv placing 
a light excluding box ovci the plot iiom 4 p m to q a m The dura 
tion of the light w is lengthened ioi the third series bv turning on an in- 
candtscenl light at dusk and turning it < ft at ix p m 

The seedlings giown undo the notmd and shortened da> behaved 
essentially like those trom sowings made m the autumn In height the 
x ineties are ranged is follows 

i) Peruvian ‘ 2) Kansas, 5) Onmm , 4) Turkestui , 5) M falcata 
The following ait the lespective heights of the seedlings as measured 
on Match 3, 3 1 ) 2 J 

First Senes i) 3 2 / 3 111 , 2) 3 111 , 2 1 /, 111 , 1) 4) 2 m , 5) i^m 

Second Series 1) ’> in , 2) 2 1 2 n * , l) - m , 4) 1 s /3 111 > 5 ) 1 111 
O11 the other hand there aie striking ditterences in the tlmd si¬ 
nes, but the beha\lour ot the varieties is practically the opposite from 
what it was m senes 1 and 2 In fut at the end ot the first month, the 
seedlings of M Falcata <111 d Gnimn exceeded in height those of the Per¬ 
uvian and Kansas varieties Tbev weie also eiect and unbranched 
Their height 111 inches was as follows Peruvian 5» Kansas 4 V2 > 
Gnnim 4 4 / 5 , Turkestan 4 4 /s , M falcata 5 From these experiments 
it is clear that it is the day-mght 1 elation of lucernes and not their reac¬ 
tion to temperature that causes the development of marked differences 
between the seedlings of the vaneties of lucerne when the seed is sown 
at certain times of the veai 

I”*] 
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By properly controlling the duration of lighting, it is possible by 
this method, and with little trouble or expense to identify the various 
lots of seed sent for certification G A 


373 Influence of Light and Temperature on Sexual Expression in Hemp. — Schaff- 
nek, T R , in The Botamcal Gazette , Vol EXXI, No iq 7 219, fig 1, 11 pi Chicago, 
Illinois, March 1921 

This study 'was originally undertaken by the author to determine 
what influence the environment might have on the sex ratio between 
male and female flowers m hemp (( annabts *atn a L ) 

Characters of femaee pi ant — Well developed root system ; 
robust stem not so tall as m the male plant; broad, flat crown of leaves; 
large leaf-blades with more numerous leaflets (5 or more) ; terminal 
inflorescence usually leafy, petioles long and robust, female flowers 
with no vestigial stamens, weight at the beginning of the flowering 
period nearly twice as great as that of the male plant at the same age, 
longer growing period 

Characters of ralf pi an 1 — Small root system, slendei spind¬ 
ling habit and greater height due to the very rapid elongation of the m 
temodes just before anthesis„ small leaf-blades with fewer leaflets, 
shorter and more slender petioles, terminal inflorescences with few 
or no leaves; male flowers with 3-6 sepals (usually 4 or 5), with no ves¬ 
tige of gynoeceum , weight about half that of female plant at time of 
anthesis, much shorter life than that of female plant 

Hemp planted in spring m the open, under normal conditions produced 
pure male and pure female plants without confusion of sexuality 111 the 
ratio of about 1 1, with deviations in either direction for \ a nous plots 
On the other hind, if the sowing was made in winter, 111 the green¬ 
house or on shallow benches with low light intensity, there was great 
confusion m sexual expression Abundant irregiil inties were produced 
such as stamens with normal stigmas, and structures partly male and 
partly female, as well as more typically bisporangiate flowers and flowers 
typical of the opposite sexual state (see Table) 


Plot No 


4 

5 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Totals - . . 


Female Plants 


Pure 

Mixed 

60 

1 

' 54 

23 

30 

25 

19 

19 

24 

7 

16 

2 

16 

4 

32 

17 

26 

20 

37 

1ST 

S54 


Male Plants 


Pure 

Mixed 

75 

57 

19 

20 

12 

29 

5 

I 29 

13 

1 17 

2 

1 II 

4 

1 13 

9 

22 

5 

1 18 

144 

214 
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The percentage of intermediate individuals was much higher in the 
plantings of the winter of 1919-1920 than in those of the winter 1918-1919. 
This is apparently due to the fact that in 1919-1920, the plants were sown 
later (in November and December instead of in January and February), 
and therefore received the minimum of light. The effect of the phys¬ 
ical environment is thus already beginning to show itself in the ratio of 
sexual, expression 

The most interesting point is however the sexual reversion which 
took place to a large extent ; both male and female plants showed reversal 
in their growing period to the opposite sexual state. In extreme cases 
over 88 % of the female plants became male, and 80 % of the male plants 
were transformed into females 

The female plants that are partly intermediate from the first, 
or afterwards become male, produce normal seed, until the transforma¬ 
tion takes place. This reversal takes place at a very advanced stage of 
development (immediately before or after anthesis until extreme old age), 
therefore the plant retains its female characters with the sole exception 
of the flowers. 

In sex reversal, some individuals produce onh imperfect stamens 
with defective ]*>llen and indehiscent anthers, while others produce quite 
normal male flowers 

The reversal is usually less complete in the male than in the 
female flowers probably because with the males, senility sets in soon after 
the beginning of anthesis, whereas 311 the case of the females, there is a 
long active ]>eriod after anthesis which permits the environmental factors 
to have full effect in the growing \egetative tissues. 

Plots 11 and 12 shewed the greatest degree of reversal of sex; these 
plots were situated on the north side of the greenhouse where they received 
the minimum of light and were kept at a lower temperature. 

A few special cases were carefully studied in relation to the progress¬ 
ive change in sexual expression. A certain number of normal females 
produced 2 or 3 normal seeds and then gradually changed to the stamin 
ate condition, until finally they bore male flowers only. 

The decided sexual dimorphism exhibited by the sporophyte of the 
hemp is not due to some homozygous or heterozygous condition, but 
depends ufxm the metabolic state of the male and female cells, which can 
be influenced, especially as regards sex expression, by external agents, 
particularly by light and temperature. 

G. A. 


374 - On Average Soil Temperature. - erudia f , w La Metcoroio^a pratua t vaxru f 
No. 2, pp. 41-48, fig. 1 Miratecassiuo, M21. 

Erkdia states, as a result of his study of the determinations made 
at the “ Osservatorio astrofisico ” at Catania in the first place, and also 
of the observations of other authors, that the annual variation in soil 
temperature may be expressed by a logarithmic equation. Although 
in temperate regions the depth to which this variation extends is considet- 
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able, being certainly never less than 10 metres, in tropical countries, as 
Boussingault had already shewn, the upper layers only are thus affected. 

Determinations ot soil temperature are of the greatest importance, 
as they furnish data that are very useful especially in botanical research, 
if taken to the depth of i m Even if made at different times they are 
of value when coordinated with other observations of the same character, 
provided that the temperature of the air is determined at the same time 
as the soil-thermometer is read (r) GAB, 

375 ~ Soil Temperature and Its Effects on the Development of Hie Noddles of 
Leguminosae. — Seen No. 39 4 Of this Review. 

376 - Preparation of Soil Solution. - grlavbs, 1 * , and hirst, e r (Department of 
Chemistry, I tah Agricultural Experiment Station, L,ogaii, Utah) m The Journal o* 
A ncultural and Ln tneertn Chcmistrv, Vol XIV, No 3, PP 224 226, bibliography of 
23 works Washington, March 1, 1^22 

In the investigation of ‘ alkali soils it is often difficult to obtain 
a clear filtrate, because m the watery extract the degree of dispersion 
of the colloidal disperse phase p, so great, and in such a stable form, that 
the solution may be kept for >ears without flocculation The particles 
of such a phase are so small that it is impossible to separate them by or¬ 
dinary filtration It is imperatjve however that the soil extract should 
be free from colloidal particles, for coloured colloids interfere with the 
sharpness of the final reaction m colormetrie and some volumetric reac¬ 
tions, and wheie the colloid is of a protein nature, subsequent reduction 
may liberate nitrogen or ammonia, which 111 the finil re iction m ly be 
it terpreted is nitric nitrogen Further the colloids 111a v utually com¬ 
bine with one or moie of the reavents and produce eironeous results 

The ideal method of obtaining a clear aqueous solution would be 
one which yielded a clear solution without flocculation This would ne¬ 
cessitate the addition of a flocculent which is rapid m action and will re¬ 
move only a minimum quantity of the soluble salts from the solution 
without interfering with the sensitiveness of the method The results 
of a comparison of the different agents that can be used for this purpose 
shewed that clear soil extiacts may be obtained by adding to 100 gin 
of soil d-500 gm of water 2 gm of lime, ferric sulphate, ferric alum, sor 
dium alum, or potassium alum, and filtering through the Pasteui-Cham- 
berland filter, or centrifuging The three last processes give a clear 
solution with a minimum loss of salt Lime ferric sulphate and ferric 
alum cause a considerable loss of nitrates In the determination of chlor¬ 
ides and nitrates nothing is to be gained by agitating the water and soil- 
for more than 5 minutes, provided the soil is finely divided, and the solu¬ 
tion vigorously shaken A longer time ot agitation is required m order 
to reach equilibrium m a soil solution in winch sulphates are to be deter¬ 
mined and the actual period will depend upon the quantity and quality 
of the sulphates present 

^i) Sec R Dec 19*1, No 1199 (Ed) 
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When nitrates are to be determined in the soil solution and alum 
is used as the flocculent, no other antiseptic is necessary ; where alum 
is not used and the solutions are to stand for some time, it is well to add 
0*5 cc. of chloroform to each sample , more concordant results are however 
obtained when the analyses are made immediately and no antiseptic is 
used GAB. 


377 - Connection between the Hydrogen Ion Concentration of Soils and their Need 
of Lime. — Johnson, H \\ (Iowa Agricultural Uxperimtnt Station), m S oil Science , 
Vol XIII, No 7 , PP 7-^2, fag 4 * o, bibliography of 2«> works Baltimore, Januai\ 1022 

In all the States situated m the wet zone of the United States, the 
phenomenon of soil acidity occurs , the nature of this acidity is not well 
understood and very various opinions are held as to its cause It has 
been attributed to the presence of mineral or organic acids, to colloidal 
substances, to adsorption and absorption, and to the effects of specific 
compounds More recently, however, the presence of hydrogen 1011s has 
been demonstrated and as they are an expression of acid reaction then 
occurrence denotes ieal acidity and not a property due to complex theo¬ 
retical phenomena such as has hitherto been supposed The presence 
of hydrogen 10ns having been proved, their concentration was determined 
by various authors These 1011s ma\ lx* derived from organic or mineral 
acids, acid salts, tilt salts <>t weak bises and strong acids, compounds 
which are found in all soiK In au\ case it is probable that the principal 
sources of the hydrogen 10ns if the soil art the acid silicates and the salts 
ot weak bases iron md ilumimum The different views regarding soil 


acidity resulted 111 the adoption of diffeient methods foi its determination 
md the results obtained were so dissimilar that their value is doubtful 
In some the apparent aciditv * is taken into account, in others the real 
acidity or the adsoqition acidity, but m every case the results were ex¬ 
pressed under the form of the soil's need ol lime As, however the com¬ 
parative value oi want oi lime and oi the hydrogen 1011s concentration 
has not been complttclv determined, the problem is to ascertain the 
connection, if any liotween the need of lime as determined by the various 
methods and the eoncentiation of the hvclrogen 10ns If there is am 
definite connection, the need of lime can lx? expressed 111 teims of the 
hydrogen 10ns eoncentiation , if no such connection exists, some explan¬ 
ation must be given lor the inconsistency of the data relating to wart 

° f ^Iif order to decide this question, the author determined the need 
of lime and the hychogen ions concentration 111 50 very different soils, 
and found that there is no definite connection between need of lime as 
determined bv VeiTCh’s method (neutralisation by lime-water), ^<1 the 
concentration of the hydrogen ions determined by the hydrogen electrode 
On the other hand, Throe’s method (neutralisation by barium bydrat 
m the presence of carbon dioKide), gives results combining those obtarned 
by Vettch’s method with the data given respecting the concen 1a 
of the hydrogen ions 
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In soils of similar type there is a connection between apparent acidity 
and real acidity. 

The acidity of soils seems to be due to weathering and leaching, 
rather than to the accumulation of organic acids ; the clay particles and the 
organic matter act as buffers to lessen the concentration of the hydrogen 
ions which proves that soil acidity is to be attributed to the disintegra¬ 
tion and washing away of the mineral substances, and hence to the result¬ 
ant formation of acid silicates 

To sum up, it is evident that in the generality of soils, the apparent 
acidity viz., the need of lime, is in no way connected with the real acidity 
represented by the concentration of the hydrogen 10ns ; this is the case 
in soils of different types. On the other hand, where the soils are of sim¬ 
ilar texture, age, formation and organic matter content, there may be 

a correlation between the two factors. G. A. B. 

« 

37B - Stratification and Hydrogen-Ion Concentration of the Soil in Relation to Leach¬ 
ing and Plant Succession with Special Reference to Woodlands. - saosbttry r t , 

m The Journal of Fcolo’y , Vol IX, No 2, pp 220 2 40 tigs 10 Cambridge, February 24, 

10-22 

Natural woodlands exhibit a soil stratification in which a definite 
gradient can be recognised that is reflected in the macro- and micro- 
organic population. Owing to leaching action, the surface soil is poorest 
in bases which increase in amount with increasing dex>th The organic 
content on the contrary' dinunishes with increasing depth associated 
with which there is a gradient of hydrogen-ion concentration attaining it 
maximum at the surface. Exceptions are encountered on highly baste 
soils where the mamirial action of the dead foliage may result in a higher 
base content at the surface than just below the soil I11 any case there 
is a fairly close relation between organic content and real acidity, and 
“ buffer ” action (or effect of the latent acidity) is shown to be greatest 
in the layer of maximum organic content The view is advanced that 
woodlands in general and probably all types of undisturbed plant com¬ 
munities in England are tending to become progressively more acid with 
consequent changes in the character of the vegetation. High forest 
is most favourable to this succession, while the system of standards-with- 
coppice with short rotation period tends towards its retardation 

Woodlands occupying valley slopes are inclined to exhibit less marked 
surface leaching as one descends, and the chief differences between upland 
and lowland woods are regarded as related to this factor. A depression 
of vegetative zones related to soil factors is a natural outcome of this 
process. G. A. B. 

379 - The Carbon Coefficient for Determining the Organic Matter in Soil. — Kxu>, 

J W., and Ridguxx K H (ArKansas Agricultural Experiment Station), in Soil Science* 

Vol XIII, No 1, pp 1-6, bibliography of <> works. Baltimore, January 1922. 

The researches of Schulze, Wolff, Fresenius and van Bemmelen 
have contributed to extend the use of a conventional coefficient for esti¬ 
mating the organic matter content of soils from the amount of organic 
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carbon they contain. The value of this method has however been called 
in question on several occasions, and the author's work furnishes some 
conclusive evidence on the subject. 

He determined the organic carbon present in 37 typical soils (super¬ 
ficial, and sub-superficial, subsoil), from various North American Expe¬ 
riment Stations ; the determination of the organic carbon was effected 
at the same time as that of the organic matter and by means of a special 
rapid method of dry combustion 

The data obtained proved without exception that the coefficient 
1.724 adopted in the belief that the humus contained 58 % of carbon, 
gives lower results than those obtained by direct determination. In tact, 
the carbon percentage of the organic matter present in the superficial 
layer of the soils examined varied from 30 20 to 56.27 %, with an average 
of 49.26 %, being less by 9 than the percentage obtained by means of 
the coefficient. In the case of the subsoil, the difference was even greater, 
the average amount of carbon in the organic matter being hardly 39.16 
There is thus every reason to doubt the expediency of adopting an arbi¬ 
trary coefficient for the carbon content of the organic substances found 
in the soil In any case, more accurate results could be obtained by choos¬ 
ing a coefficient based upon a probable carbon content of 50-52 %• 

G A B. 

3N-» -Studies on Clostridium P&storianuims* Fixer of Nitrcgen.— 1 'luru t,o , 

and Brzssonof, N , Augmentation du N ombre «lts Clostridium Pustunanum (Wmogradski) 
dans terres partiellenient sUrilisco par le sulfure de calcium, m ( om+>Us tendu* cL 
V \cademie de* Science*, Vol Cl,XXII, No 21, pp Pails, May 23, i'n 

- II Id Id Sur les variations d’tnergie du i lostrutium Pastorvcnum tomme lixateiu 
d u 4 ote, Ibidem , Vol CLXXIJ 1 , No io, pp Hos 670, November 7, 1021 

The effect of partial sterilisation, whether by heat or an agent with 
a calcium sulphide base, is proved by the fact that, out of 10 tubes of 
agar mixed with glucose and sown with control soil solution, only 3 fer¬ 
mented, although in the case of the same number of tubes containing 
partially sterilised soil, 8 underwent butyric fermentation even 8 days 
after treatment ; after 16 days the ratio still remained as 1 to 2. Adopt¬ 
ing the dilution method, the number of Clostridium per gram was about 
100 000, but this figure is far below the real one Even if it is accepted, 
it is from 10 to 100 times higher than the figures given by Jones and 
Murdoch in the case of Azotobacter. The highest counts of these two 
authors give 1800 organisms per gram, whereas Truffaut and Bezs- 
SONOFF were only able to find 500. It would thus appear that ( lostn- 
dium Pastorianum, and not Azotobacter, is the principal agent of the fixa¬ 
tion of nitrogen in the soil 

II. — The authors made 2 other experiments by partially sterilising 
a normal soil and making successive cultures from it. They consider 
themselves justified in drawing the following conclusions from the re¬ 
sults obtained: . . ^ 

x) The partial sterilisation of the soil by means of calcium sul¬ 
phide not only increases the number of the Clostridium Pastonanum in- 
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dividuals, but also their capacity for fixing nitrogen. This stimulating 
effect of partial sterilisation is lost after repeated culture in agar mixed 
with glucose. 

2) There is in soil a factor tlxat hinders the growth of Clostridium 
in artificial cultures made with it. The effect of this factor becomes 
imperceptible when these cultures are sown with dilutions of about 1/100 000. 

G. A. B. 

sSi - Irrigation Schemes in the Niger territory of the French Soudan. — See 0*417 

of this Review . 

1*2 - The Improvement of Arable Land and Meadows in Czeco-Slovakia. — Buiutm 

of the Ministry of A jncnlture of tho Republic of Czecho*$lou\kta, Year III, No pp. 1-2 

Prague, January 1, 1 02 2 (1) 

Stock-breeding being the most important branch of Agricultuie in 
the Czeco-Slovachian countries, meadow land is of equal importance 
with arable. According to statistics, there were in 1920 520 791 hectares 
of meadow land 111 Bohemia, 154982 hectares in Moravia and 30028 
hectares in Silesia , the hay crop was 31 6 quintals per hectare in Bohemia, 
29.4 quintals in Moravia and 183 quintals m Silesia The average hay 
crop is much less than in Germany as the land has not as yet been 
sufficiently improved The largest vield per hectare is m the Czeeo- 
Moxavian mountains, next come the crops of the Foiest of Bohemia 
fSumava), and of the Sudetes The total hay pioduetion of Bohemia 
in 1909 was 16 500 000 quintals, with a value of 136 million > of crowns 

The land impiovement works aie subsidised by the State and the 
Local Administrations, the latter having opened Land Impiovement Col¬ 
leges with L he object of tunning the necessary staff Theie are 2 such 
colleges 111 Bohemia the course lasting for 2 yen is One oi the Colleges 
is at Vysokc Myto and the other at Cheb In Moravia, there is a third 
College at Roznov These Colleges are piovided wuth all the means of 
instruction, collections and laboratories, a botanic garden, experiment 
fields and a large experiment farm The students are chiefly instructed 
in the science of improving fields and meadows, that is to say, drainage 
work, constructing irrigation and hydraulic work 6 *, aqueducts, road-making 
and land division etc After completing their course the students are found 
posts on the staff of the Provincial Agricultural Councils, in Cooperative 
Societies for land-improvement, or are employed by Agricultural-engi¬ 
neers in charge of hydraulic work* , 111 some cases they are authorised to 
carry out less important work on their own responsibility 

The Ministry of Agriculture makes a grant for the improvement of 
pastures. The neglected grazing-grounds of the Bohemian Forest have 
been taken in hand with the result that the returns have been increased 
by 3 million crowns 

The principal means by which the f01 age crops are increased is by 
carrying out drainage or irrigation works, or both simultaneously. 

(1) See R Dec. i‘j,21, No no* {Ed ) 
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Siuce 1908, an increased development of hydraulic works can be ob¬ 
served.. As the duties of the Bureau of Hydraulic Operations, attached to 
the Council of Agriculture in Prague were continually increasing, branch 
offices have been opened at Chlumec n. C., Kr&lovc, Hradec, Kutnd Hora, 
Hostelec n. 0 ., Velvary and at Sob£slav (for the improvement of peat- 
moors). The impetus that has been given to improvement works in Bohe¬ 
mia is shown by the Statistics tor the improvement of arable land and 
meadows, which give the total superficial area improved between 1885 
and 1907 as 35 384 hectares, and the expense of the respective operations 
as 35 293 000 crowns. 

Owing to the improvement of the meadows, the yield per hectare has 
risen to 50 quintal** of hay, and when all the meadows of Bohemia have 
been improved, the value of the total hay crop will rrie from 136 438 
crowns (1905), to 71700000 crowns. The area of meadow land that 
has deteriorated from excessive moisture is reckoned at 500 000 hectares, 
not counting the peat-moors which cover 20 000 hectares. 

In Bohemia, as in all the other Provinces, the improvement opera¬ 
tions have passed by successive stages from open ditches to pipes buried in 
the ground The drainage system ri known by different names, according 
to the materials employed for the work, stones, wood, rods, bricks and pipes. 

The improvement work is carried out under the supervision of the 
Improvement Cooperative Societies which are established in accordance 
with a law giving them a right to the grants made for the purpose by the 
State and Provincial Administrative Authorities. These Cooperatives 
are united in a Confederation at Prague. 

Peat-moois are very common in the mountains: the Bohemian For¬ 
est, Sudetes, Czeco-Moravian mountains, the neighbourhood of Trebon, 
and Blatna and in the basins ol the rivers Labe and Jizera. 

The improvement of the peat-moors would result in a profit ot 6 mil¬ 
lion crowns. In Bohemia, they are cultivated according to the methods 
employed in Germany, the Netherlands etc. There are also several fac¬ 
tories in Bohemia (Straz, Nove Hrady and Bastianberg), where excellent 
peat-moss litter is made 

In the 1922 Budget of the Ministry of Agriculture of the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Republic, the sums allocated to land improvement amount to 
23 900 000 crowns ; in the Budget of Bohemia, 4 480 000 crowns were set 
apart for this purpose as against 5 230 000 crowns in Moravia and 64 6/2 
crowns in Silesia* G* A. B. 

383 - Further Experiments with Activated Sludge in England. — Richards, e H.and 
Sawyer G C. (Rotlumsted Experimental Station), in Journal of the Society of C hemtcul 
Industry , Vol. XU, No 5, PP fci-70. London, March 13, 1922 . 

Preliminary experiments carried out at Rothamsted on the feitilis- 
ing value of slate-bed and activated-sewage sludge have recently been 
described (1). The present communication deals more particularly with 

(1) See JR. 1920, No 843. [hd.) 
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attempts to answer the following questions : i) Does the activated sludge 
method recover more of the nitrogen in sewage than the older methods of 
sewage purification ? 2) Is the nitrogen recovered in the sludge in a fofm 
available as plant food ? 3) What is the source of the high nitrogen con¬ 

tent of activated sludge ? The enquiry was undertaken at the request of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, most of the expenses being met by a grant 
from the funds of the Ministry. In Order to test the fertilising value 6f 
activated sludge on the field scale and at the same time to obtain information 
on these points, it was desirable to have a small plant working under direct 
control and concurrently with the laboratory experiments. 

The results of these experiments may be summarised as follows . 

1) If activated sludge is aerated for a short period in an ammoniacal 
solution, the recovery of the nitrogen is quantitative The nitrogen not 
found as ammonia or nitrate 111 the effluent is recovered in the sludge 

2) If aeration is continued, loss of nitrogen occurs and this loss is 
roughly inversely proportionate to the volume of sewage present. 

3) The same effects are observed with sewage. The ammonia falls, 
while the sludge gains nitrogen with a loss of nitrogen on the whole bah 
ance after 16 days' operations 

4) There is considerable evidence to shew that the extra nitrogen in 
activated sludge, over and above that found m the old type sludges, is 
derived from the ammonia of sewage There is no evidence of fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen 

5) The number of protozoa in well-activated sludge approximate 
to 1 000 000 per gram of wet sludge The cell content of these organisms 
alone may account for a large proportion of the extra nitrogen. 

6) There is complete correlation between the numbers of active 
protozoa and bacteria in activated sludge under varied condition^ of 
working. 

7) The increase in bacterial numbeis following suppression of the 
protozoa produces no improvement m purification of sewage There is, 
however, a change in the bacterial flora, nitrifying organisms being suppress¬ 
ed by the partial sterilisation When nitrifying organisms were reintro¬ 
duced, a greater quantity of nitiate was found in the partially sterilised 
than in the untreated sewage The experiments did not, howevei, enable 
the investigators to decide whether this is due to larger production or a 
decreased destruction of nitrate. 

Simultaneous experiments carried out at the experimental sewage 
plant, in which a domestic sewage of rather above average strength and 
a small proportion of detritus were used, resulted in the production of 
activated «ludge containing 3.5 to 6 8 % oi nitrogen calculated on the dried 
sludge. Very great variations in the methods of working (e g. in the volume 
of air, strength of sewage, amount of sludge in tank, and time of re¬ 
tention), produce no appreciable change in the nitrogen content of the 
sludge. Observations made in working the experiment tank confirm the 
laboratoiy experiments designed to find the source of the extra nitrogen 
content of activated sludge compared with ordinary sewage sludges. They 
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afford no evidence of fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, but suggest that, in 
addition to colloidal nitrogen, ammonia is removed irom the sewage by 
physical or biological means or both. Under strongly aerobic conditions, 
and with a les*s proportion of sludge in the tank (less than 25 %), the re¬ 
covery of sludge is practically quantitative (colloids neglected), 1. e., 
its weight is practically the same as the weight of suspended solids 
in the sewage. If aeration is moderate to poor, and if the volume of 
sludge is allowed to accumulate up to 50 % or more, over half the dry mat¬ 
ter in the suspended solids of the sewage disappears. Variations of con¬ 
ditions influence the nitrogen changes in a similar way, but there is always 
a loss of nitrogen — under favourable condition* 20 %, under unfavour¬ 
able 80 % of the nitrogen left in the tank is not recovered 

The proportion of total nitrogen lecovered from sewage in normal 
working by the activated shidge method is greater than by the older me 
thods of sewage purification, viz 15 % compaied with 10 % obtained by 
precipitation and 4 % bv septic tanks. With sewage of half the average 
strength and supplying twice the normal volume ot air per gallon of 
sewage, the recovery of nitrogen was 27 % of the total nitrogen in the 
sewage. 

The tank experiments also brought out 2 other important points 
a) the great increase in availability of the nitrogen by activation, under 
continuously aerobic conditions (>(> % of the total nitrogen is nitrified in 
100 days (under less aerobic condition* only 40 % of the nitrogen in the 
activated sludge is nitrified), compared with 15 % of sewage solids, and 
if the latter had been lagoon-dried, probably not more than 5 % of the ni¬ 
trogen would have been available 

The phosphoric acid content of samples of activated sludge is much 
higher than that found in the old type sewage kludges examined by the 
Royal Commission (1). These contained from o.6(> to x.11 % phosphoric 
acid compared with 2.8 to 3 8 % in activated sludge. The same applies, 
but in a less degree, to the potash The amounts of phosphoric acid and 
ot potash have not much mammal importance, but their relation to the 
high nitrogen content ot activated sludge is suggestive of a common bio¬ 
logical origin 

Field trials were made with activated sludge at Rothamsted Farm , 
the first lot was applied to plot- for grass and barley, the second for pota¬ 
toes. No attempt was made to dr\ the sludges beyond about 90 % mois¬ 
ture content, and they were applied in a pa*ty condition which made 
uniform distribution lather difficult The result- obtained showed that 
generally speaking, activated sludge gave good yields in comparison with 
sulphate of ammonia and farmyard manure, the nitrogen ratios being 
equal. It must be remembered that rather less than half the nitrogen in 
the activated sludge is available in 100 days, while practically the whole of 
that in the sulphate of ammonia can be nitrified in the time. There is one 
important difference between the results of these field trials and those ob- 
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tamed in the preliminary pot-culture experiments, described in the beginning 
of the article. The dried sludge gave very uniform results in pots, but 
the wet sludge gave much greater differences between the yields of individ¬ 
ual plots than is usual in this class of work. This effect was noticeable 
with all 3 crops, but no satisfactory explanation can be given to account 
for the bad agreements between duplicate plots. In any case, however, 
these field trials show that activated sludge has a high manurial value in 
marked contrast with the old type sewage sludges tested on the Rotham- 
sted farm in past years G A. B. 

384 - Experiments with “Rhenanla Phosphat” in Germany. — Remy, t& and 

Wbiske, r (Aub dem In.btitut fur Bodenlehre und Pflanzenbau n der Landwirtsobuft 

Hochschule in Bonn-PoppelMlorf ), in Landuirtscfuiftltchc Jahrbucher , Vol I, VI, No 1 

pp 1-57 Berlin, 1021 

The authors have continued their manurial experiments with " Rhe- 
nania phosphat M (1) which is obtained by calcining a mixture of phono- 
lite and crude, poor phosphates rich m lime Six years have elapsed since 
the first researches were made without an> T attempt at experiments on a 
sufficiently large scale The experiments made in Belgium with a similar 
product known as “Vesta M phosphate (2) gave excellent results on the 
whole as compared with those obtained by the use of either superphosphate 
or basic slag. In the opinion ot GRJXrOlRi:, 4t Vesta ” phosphate has also 
an energetic fertilising action, and it would appear that its phosphoric 
acid and potassium are quite as readily assimilated as that of basic slag 
and the potassium of the potassic salts used as fertilisers respectively. 

The authors undertook 2 series of experiments, one to te*-t the action 
of “ Rhenania phosphat " in the capacity of a pliosphatic fertiliser, and 
the other to determine its action as a potassic fertiliser They adopted 
the following method^ 

1) Except m special cases, they always compared equal quantities 
of the total phosphoric acid. 

2) The\ always compared the potash of “ Rhenaniaphosphat ” 
with a parallel series of leucitic potash obtained by the fusion of lime with 
leucotephnte 

3) Since “ Rhenania phosphat " and basic slag both contain basic 
lime, the authors took into account the amount of the lime in the above- 
mentioned products 

4) The potassic fertiliser was always spread before sowing and mixed 
with the upper 30 cm of soil. 

5) The basic fertiliser on the contrary was applied in successive 

doses. 

The experiments were carried out in pots with an artificial soil made 
by mixing clay with quartz sand, peat, calcium carbonate and ground pho- 
nolite. The plants chiefly grown were Cruciferae (as being very suscept¬ 
ible to phosphatic fertilisers), hairy vetch, tobacco and potatoes. 

(j) See R 1016, No 496 (Fd ) 

(2) See R igig. No 572 {Fd ) 

(***- 384 ] 
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The following conclusions may be drawn from the results obtained : 

a) Approximate equivalence of the phosphoric acid soluble in ci¬ 
tric acid present in “ Rhenaniaphosphat ” and basic slag in 6 out of 
io experiments. 

b) The action of the total phosphoric acid of basic slag and of “ Rhe¬ 
naniaphosphat ” was equal in 3 out of the 13 cases mentioned. 

c) In 4 cases the action of total phosphoric acid of “ Rhenania¬ 
phosphat " was greater than that of the phosphoric acid in basic slag. 

In 40 % of the cases, the action of the phosphoric acid of “ Rhenania¬ 
phosphat " corresponded to its solubility in citric acid ; on the other hand, 
it was greater in 60 % of the cases. This difference in the results depends 
partly uj)on the intimate composition of the fertilisers compared and partly 
on external circumstances. 

In the experiments relating to potassium, it was found that it was 
used in the proportion of 47 to 100 % (average 73 %), of the correspond¬ 
ing value in potassium of potassium chloride It may safely be said, that 
the potassium of « Rhenania-phosphat ” corresponds to 81 % of an equal 
amount of potassium in the form of potassium chloride and sulphate. 
Owing however to the method of manufacture the availability of the potas¬ 
sium decreases as the action of the phosphoric acid increases, but this has 
only a secondary effect on the total results,because a 41 Rhenania-phosphat'' 
containing 12 % total phosphoric acid and 3 % potassium would be 
worth per quintal 60 marks for the phosphoric acid and 1.50 to 2 marks 
for the potassium, so that the latter becomes a gratuitous supplement to 
the phosphoric acid. 

As regards solubility in citric acid, the phosphoric acid of 4 ‘ Rhena¬ 
nia-phosphat ” would seem inferior to that of basic slag. There is, however, 
no strict proportionality between this solubility and the fertilising power 
of phosphoric acid, and no results could be obtained from researches in this 
direction. G. A. B. 

38s - Results of Two Years Experiments with Superphosphate “ Tetraphosphate ” 

and Phosphorite in Italy.-'- Av\nzi K. (Istituto Agrario della R. University di Pi^a, 

in L*A iirtcoUura 1 Miami, Year XI*IV, Parts 1-5, pp. 145-1 55 , Bibliography. Pisa, iy2i (1). 

These experiments were undertaken with the object of making some 
contribution to the much discussed question of the efficacy of tetra¬ 
phosphate as compared with mineral superphosphate and phosphorite. 
They were carried out in two adjoining fields divided into 8 plots. Maize 
was grown in the fields in 1918, and winter wheat in 1918-1919 »G*ie maize 
succeeded a temporary winter pasture fertilised with farmyard manure ; 
the wheat had been manured with nitrate of soda. The total phosphoric 
acid content of the superphosphate used was 15* 10 %> which 14-^5 % 
was soluble in water and citrate of ammonium. The tetraphosphate was 
found by analysis to contain 26.22 % phosphoric acid of which 1.68 % 
was soluble in I % citric acid, while the phosphorite contained respectrve- 

(r) See R. lyso, No. 49S. {EdA 







ly 26.70 and 2.12 % ; both the latter compounds were equally finely 
ground. The phosphatic fertilisers were applied to the maize at the rate 
of 4 quintals per hectare in the case of all except the control plots. 

In the following table the author gives a summary of the results 
obtained. He calculates the yield indices from the average weight of the 
crops obtained from the control plots and brought up to 100. 




1 Maize (ist year) 

j Wheat (and year) 

Fertilisers 


By¬ 

products 

r 

By-products 


| Grain 

! 

! Grain 

(straw and 
grass) 

1 

None (control). 

IOO 

1 

100 ; 

IOO 

IOO 

Phosphorite. 

IOO 

101 i 

IOI 

IOO 

Tetraphosphate. 

109 ' 

108 I 

105 

i 105 

Mineral superphosphate. 

120 j 

112 

1X2 

106 


In order to be able to estimate these results accurately, it must be 
understood that the productive capacity of the land was high, owing to 
manuring and working in the preceding years. Hence none of the dif¬ 
ferences are observed which would occur in the case of soils that had never 
been fertilised. The differences between the effects of the fertilisers 
applied are however so noticeable that the following conclusions can be 
justified. 

1) The phosphorite had no appreciable effect upon either the first 
or the second crop. 

2) The tetraphosphate exerted a beneficial effect upon both the 
first and the second crop. 

3) The action of the tetraphosphate upon both crops was less than 
that of the mineral superphosphate, although the latter had a considerably 
lower phosphoric acid content. Further, as the difference in the price of 
the phosphoric acid unit was not proportional to the difference in the effi¬ 
cacy of the two fertilisers, the inferiority of the tetraphosphate is absolute. 

Two points still Remain to be decided : a) whether under other conditions 
tetraphosphate would behave differently as compared with superphosphate 
and phosphorite ; b) the efficacy of tetraphosphate as compared with basic 
slag, When these points are settled, it will be necessary to consider the 
economic aspect of the question. 

In any case in order to arrive at some definite conclusion respecting 
the desirability of using phosphorites, and the superiority of one phosphat¬ 
ic fertiliser over another, it would be advisable to carry out further 
experiments with the object of comparing one or more ground phosphorites 
with superphosphates, and more particularly with the tetraphosphates 
obtained from each phosphorite. 


G. A. B. 
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^86 - Studies on Sulphur as a Factor in Soil Fertility. — i Woodward, j (Contubu 
tjon^ from the Hull Botanical laboratory 289), m The Botanical Gazette , Vol I/XXIIT, 
Vo 2, pp 81 i>), bibhogiaphy of 73 works Chicago Ill, February t >2 2 — 

II Bxjshndli, I, S (Chief Chemist, 1 reeport Sulphur Company), A Historical Review 
of the Rescirch showing the fertiliser Value of Sulphur 111 J ht American IerUltzer, 
Vol I*VI Vo 4, pp S> ho Phil i lelphia 1 ebruarv 2 s, 1 )- 
I This in\ estimation was conducted under the terms of a research 
fellowshij) from the Gypsum Industries Association m the L mted St a 
tes Basing his opinion on the analyses made by Robivsov (1) which 
show a wide variation 111 the sulphur content of different soil types the an 
thor considers that othei types of soil should be an llysed to discover their 
sulphur as well as their pliosphoius content and that it is also necessary 
to conduct field experiments He therefoit analysed 54 avenge soil and 
* 11b soil samples fiom Indian 1 Kentucky Michigm Ohio and Wisconsm 
for phosphorus sulphur ind the loss on ignition fertilising experiments 
with gypsum weu nude it the s ame time in the field of Indiana md 
Kentucky whence the s imples hid been taken 

The analvtic dat 1 show 1 geneial lclation between the sulphui content 
md the loss on ignition 111 soil simples of the same or closely related soil 
tvpes but this rel ition is not app irent when clifteicnt soil tv pcs are com 
p ired The sulphur contents in the surf ice soil v iry from o 0118 to o 0905 
per cent while the phosphorus contents v irv tromo 0360to o 3407 per cent 
All the upl md md most ff the illuv 1 il soils ire poor in sulphur the 
1 lgh pliosphoius content of most of the Kentucky soils and one of the In 
(liana soils is undoubtedlv due to the influence of the lock fioni which 
thev were derived this being the c isc with the Kentuckv samples i lime 
stone rich 111 phosphorus If the sulplim md phosphorus content oi the 
surface soil (the upper 15 cm) ne c ilculated md compired with the 
miounts removed bv maximum c 1 ops of m uze wheat tiinotliv clovei md 
lucerne it is found tint the highest sulphur content is sufficient foi onh 
yeirs of lucerne 139 of cl< \er 1 y <.) timothy 355 of wheat 01 232 of 
mai/e whereas the lowest sulphui content is sufficient tot only 5 yeats 
of lucerne 18 of clover 21 of timothy 4(1 of wheat 01 30 of mu/e 
Hie lowest pliosphoius content is equal to the amount lemoved bv 42 
years of mai/e 60 of wheat 80 of timothy 3b of clover 01 20 of lucerne On 
the other hand the maximum phosphorus content would be enough for 
401 vears of maize 568 of wheat 757 ot timothy 341 of clover or 189 of 
lucerne 

On some oi the soils tobacco clover and lucerne were lienefited by 
the use oi gypsum The lcsults are however not cpiantrtative More 
field experiments are needed and greater care should be taken toelimmat 
other factors interfering with the effect of the gypsum Tvach treatment 
should be repeated 111 order to reduce the probable error More satisfac¬ 
tory lesults would probablv be obtained if the work were confined to one 
field for each soil type and if each treatment weie ipplicd to from 3 to 5 
plots m the same field 


[SS3] 


(1) See R 1 n", Nc 11 (*<*) 
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II. — The author reviews the literature (especially the American lite- 
ature), dealing with the question of the fertilising value of sulphur and 
reminds the reader that much less is known about the transformations of 
sulphur in the soil than about those of nitrogen. The reason is that sul¬ 
phur is very rarely deficient in soils, and the subject has never been consi- 
ered of sufficient practical importance to justify extensive investigations. 

Instead of thinking of the nitrogen-phosphorus-potash formula as re¬ 
presenting a complete fertiliser, it is time to work solely from the standpoint 
of limiting factors including not only the three above-mentioned, but also 
sulphur, lime, magnesium and any other factors that influence crop pro¬ 
duction . 

The early failures with gypsum were probably due to the fact that 
phosphorus or some other element besides sulphur was limiting growth, 
or that sulphur was not the element required. In any case, the facts re¬ 
cently brought out in regard to sulphur should lead at once to a wide¬ 
spread re-examination of these problems with more carefully designed and 
more rigidly controlled experiments. 

G. A. B. 
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387 - Differentiation of Character in Young Lucerne in Relation to Length of Daylight. 

— See No. 3 ;? of this Review 

388 - Sexual Expression in Hemp in Relation to Light and Temperature. - See No. 37;, 

of this Review 


389- Chemical Composition of Green Maize at different Stages of Ripening, — see 

No. jo* of this Review 


390 - Occurrence of Quercetin in a Type of Brown-Husked Maize. — Sando, c.e. 
(Junior Chemist, Office of Physiological and Fermentation Investigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, l’. S. Depart, of Agric ) and Bartlett, H. II. (Department of Botany, 
University of Michigan, Collaborator, Office of Physiological and Fermentation 
Investigations. Bureau of Plant Industries, V S. Depart of Agric.), in Journal of 
Agricultural Research, V ol. XXITI, No. i pp. 1-4. Washington, 1921. 

Tn connection with the genetical studies of pigmentation in maize, which 
have been carried on for several years at Cornell) University, the authors 
made parallel biochemical studies in the isolation and identification of the 
pigments from material oi known genetical constitution The brown- 
husked type of maize contains a flavonol viz., free quercetin, and a quercetin 
glucosid. 

The two compounds are both lemon-yellow’- in colour If they account for 
the truly brown colour of the husks of this type, it must be through their 
tinctorialfquality, probably through their adsorption on some colloid com¬ 
ponent of the brown tissues. It is very probable that the quercetin gluco¬ 
sid is the counterpart in the brown type of the anthocyanin of the purple 
type of wdiich the pigment will probably be found to be allied to evanin. 

G. A. B. 


m-mj 
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391 — Composition Of Wild Beets* — Saillard, E., in Comptes rendus de VAcademic des 
Sciences , Vol. CI«XXIV, No. 6, pp. 411-412. Paris, February 6, 1922. 

The author gives the results of the analysis of two lots of beetroots 
coming from Primel-Tregastel (Finisterre), and forwarded to him at the 
request of Schribaux. The data obtained may prove useful to the breeder 
who is seeking for roots specially adapted to industrial requirements and 
capable ot transmitting their characters. 

Consignment of October 26. 


Weight of roots .... 

Dry matter. 

Sugar. .. 

Ash.. 

Insoluble pulp.. 

Carbonised ash in the residuum. 

Nitrogen. 

Water 4 - sugar. 


Average 

Maximum j 

Minimum 

17 gm. 

56 gm. ; 

10.80 gm 

32 . 18 % 

35.22% 

29.64 % 

15.95 

19.60 

13.80 

1*73 

1.98 

1.32 

9.12 

10.48 

7.24 

0.46 

0.56 

0.20 

0.84 1 

0.98 

0.63 

83.50 | 

84.38 

82.88 


1 


These beets, which are smaller and more woody than the beets used 
in sugar manufacture, aKo contain more dry matter, as well as more inso¬ 
luble pulp, more total nitrogen, more mineral substances (about 2 % 
times as much), and more chlorine, sodium, magnesium, and phosphoric 
acid 

Their sugar content is equal to or higher than the sugar content of the 
industrial beets ; their sap is less pure and the sum water |- sugar lower 

Consignment of December 14. 


Sugar . 

l)i y matter . . 

Carbonised ash .. 

Total nitrogen . 

Insoluble pulp. 

Carbonised ash per xoo of residuum 


13.00 to 15.56 % 
26.40 to 28.40 
0.98 to 1.28 
0.33 to 0.49 
9.00 to 9.90 
0.34 to 0.40 


The figures obtained from this consignment were tliu^ lower than in 
the case of the first. 

These results show that wild beets can be found with as high a sugar 
content as cultivated beets grown for industrial purposes P. C. 

392 - Formation of Ale&loids in Belladonna Leaves, in Relation to Solar Radiation. 

— See No. 429 of this Review. 


[ 3 * !-*»*] 
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393 - The Influence ot Light and of Fluctuating Temperatures on the Germination 
Of Poa. compressa. — Fryer, J. R. (Department of Field Husbandry, University 
cf Alberta), in Scientific Agriculture, Vol. IT, No. 7* pp* 225-230, figs. 5. Gardenvale, P. Q.» 
March 1922. 

It has been observed that the satisfactory germination of Poa compressa 
L. is more or less uncertain. In samples, which on external examination, 
appeared to be full of life, sometimes only 10 to 20 % of the seeds germinat¬ 
ed, whereas for other samples of similar appearance the germination per¬ 
centage rose to 50 or 60 %. Moreover the same samples, when retested, 
frequently gave results differing widely from those obtained the first 
time. General observations led to the belief that sunlight and fluctuating 
temperatures were beneficial to the germination of this seed, but no de¬ 
finite data had been obtained and no literature dealing with the subject 
was available. 

The author made an experiment on the influence of sunlight upon the 
germination of Canada Blue Grass (Poa Compressa T.), and took 12 seed 
samples for the purpose. Simultaneously with the above tests another 
experiment was conducted for the purpose of studying the effect of steady 
temperatures and of fluctuating temperatures. The results showed that 
sunlight has a somewhat beneficial effect upon the germination of Poa 
compressa. Daily fluctuations of temperature ranging between 15 0 C 
and 35 0 C are probably the best temperature conditions for germination. 

G. A. B. 

3Q4 - Effect of Soil Temperature upon the Development of Modules on the Roots of 
eertain Leguminosae. — Jones, F R. (Pathologist, Office of Cotton, Truck and For¬ 
age Disease Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, V. S Dept, of Agric.) and 
Tisdale, W\ B. (Instructor in Plant Pathology, Vniversily of Wisconsin), in Journal of 
Agricultural Resea rchVol XXII No 1, pp 17-31, figs. 4, pi 3. Washington, 1021 

The study of a diseased crop of lucerne suggested the idea that soil 
temperature might affect the development of nodules on the roots of lu¬ 
cerne and perhaps all other leguminosae to such a degree that the assimi¬ 
lation of nitrogen by these plants is greatly modified during the summer. 
The researches described in this article were carried out with the object 
of investigating the question. Preliminary studies were made upon the 
effect of soil temperature on the development of 4 leguminosae ; lucerne, 
red clover, field-peas and soy-beans with special reference to its effect 
on the infection of these plants b}' Bacillus radicicola Bejer., and the 
subsequent development of nodules. The greater number of the data 
were obtained by growing plants in soil kept at a series of temperatures, 
ranging from 12 0 to 36° C with variations of 3 0 between each. The air 
temperature w^as uniform for all the plants, ranging from 14 0 to 20° C. 

As was anticipated, the 4 plants differed in their ability to tolerate 
soil temperatures at the extremes of the series. Thus peas were dwarfed 
at 30° C ; clover developed poorly at 36° C while lucerne and soy-beans 
grew very well at that temperature. Soy-bean plants grown in soils kept 
at 12° — 15 0 — 33° — 36° C had very dark-green leaves, whereas the foliage 
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of those towards the centre of the series became progressively lighter, 
the lightest leaves being found at 24 0 C 

With regard to the number of nodules formed on plants grown in soil 
kept at these series of temperatures, irregularities were found m each se¬ 
ries, but no large and consistent difference-, weie discovered, except that 
at the extreme uppei and lower temperature limits tolerated by the plant 
the number of nodules was reduced, although peas usually produced a 
greatly increased number of nodules at 30° L In short all the species stud 
led form nodules in soils at any temperature at which the plant can make 
a growth that is at all vigorous 

While the vana'ion in the number of nodules was not consistent their 
size measured by the average dry weight per plant was found to differ 
greatly and consistently within the senes at least so far as the soy-bean 
was concerned The maximum weight attained for a soy-bean plant aftei 
a period of two months was found at a soil temperature of 24 0 C Examina¬ 
tion of nodules on the roots of the other Legunmiosae indicated that their 
maximum production occurred at about the same temperature 

The weight of the nodules produced b\ soy-beans was not found to 
be con elated with the weight of tops or roots through the series of temper 
atures In fact the weight of the tops was practically as great at 30° 
to 36° L as at 24 0 L while the weight of the roots declined rapidlv at the 
higher temperatuies The weight of the roots likewise showed no such 
the diminution at the higher ot kwer temperature as did the weight of 
nodules With the soy-bean plant and to a much less marked degree with 
the other plants there was a correl ition between weight of nodules and 
colour ot plants the largest weight ot nodules occurring on plants with 
the palest green colour Generalh speaking, plants with large nodules 
had a higher peicentage of total nitrogen in the tops though this correla¬ 
tion is not exact 

As legards the factors of soil en\ ironment that may exert an influence 
upon nodule ioimation such as moisture, concentration of nitrates and 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the soil solution it does not appear that 
their variations, influenced in any wav the differences 111 nodule develop¬ 
ment recorded at the different temperatures in these senes GAB 

395 - Observations on Heredity made at the Phytotechnical Station at Abed 
(Denmark). Vimxr(.a\rd II V n 111 /ettsihnff /ut 1 tlinzen-uchtun \ ol VIII 
Part pp 19 r ^ Bolin, Septeml>cr 1 >~i 

A senes of experiments on lupin, wheat and baile\ have recently 
been carried out at the Phytotechnical Station of Abed (Denmark) The 
following are some of the results obtained 

1) Lupin - Lupmus angustifohus is a blue-flowered variety but 
contains individuals having both red and white flowers 

From the cross white x blue were obtained in the l i 1 exclusively 
blue-flowered individuals, and m the blue and white offspring m the 
ratio of 3 1 — From the cross red X blue, blue-flowered hybnds were 
obtained in the t v and m the F g blue and red-flowered plants m the ratio 
of 3 1 
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The X cross gave in F 1# blue individuals and in the F 2> blue, 
red and white flowered plants in the ration of : 9:3:4. 

There would appear to be two genetic factors concerned, B and R, 
in the case of the blue flowers ; B by itself gives rise to white flowers, and R 
to red flowers. 

2) Bareey. — In 1916, there appeared in a line of native barley. 
No. 867, eight abnormal plants characterised not only by their stiff straw 
but also by having only 6-7 very closely growing grains situated at the 
tip of the ear. These seeds were sown ; 36 abnormal and 4 normal plants 
being obtained ; the abnormal produced in their turn (in 1918) abnormal 
progeny only, whereas the offspring of the normal plants consisted of nor¬ 
mal and abnormal individuals in the ratio of : 3.35 : 1. 

The anomaly was probably the result of mutation in a 1914 plant, 
but owing to the dominance of the normal type, it only came to the light 
in 1916 as a consequence of segregation. 

3) Wheat. — As a result probably of mutation, a speltoid type of 
wheat was discovered in a line of wheat known under the name of Abed 
Storalks (large-eared Abed), and derived from Square-head. The new 
type differed from the original line in having longer, weaker culms, and 
longer, thinner and less dense ears. The progeny of the mutant was 
composed of speltoid and of normal types in the proportion r • 1. The 
normal plants produced exclusively normal descendants, whereas the 
speltoid continued to segregate into normal and speltoid individuals in the 
proportion 1 : I, and may give rise to new types. In this way amongst 
others a dwarf form and an awned speltoid form have been obtained. 

G. A. 

396 - The Establishment of a New Vine Selection Station in Austria. — ftiftchu/r 
iuy Pflcinz<.n«uchlnn" t Vol VIII, Part. 2, p 208 Berlin, September igjr. 

The Austrian Ministry of Agriculture and Sylviculture has established 
at Klosterneuburg, near Vienna, a Rebenziichtungsstation (Vine Selec¬ 
tion Station) which is attached to the <f Hohere Staatslehranstalt fill Wein 
und Obstbau ” (Advanced School of Vine-Growing and Fruit-Tree 
Growing). The new institution has been placed under the scientific 
direction of Dr. Lixsbatxer, the administration having been entrusted to 
Fr. Kober, Inspector General of Viticulture. G. A. 

397 - Experiments in Selection and Hybridisation made with the object of obtaining 
Types of Oats for Norrland (North Sweden). - nilsson-ehte, h., m svenues 

Vtsddcsforenm s r%dskrrft t Year XXXI, Part 5, pp 20^-215. Malm6, 1021. 

In Sweden owing to high latitude and varying altitudes, there are 
great differences in the climates of the physiographical zones ; it is there¬ 
fore necessary, in the case of every species of agricultural plant, to obtain 
distinct types specially adapted to each zone. This fact was recognised 
from the beginning of plant-breeding and selection in the country. Early 
maturing kinds of oats must be chosen for Norrland in order that the crop 
may ripen before the first autumn frosts. The species of oats indigenous to 
this region have succeeded in the course of time in adapting themselves 

[3t5-3fT] 
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to their northern environment with its short summers and small sum to¬ 
tal of heat. They ripened much earlier in the comparative cultural exper¬ 
iments than the varieties from districts lying further south. These na¬ 
tive oats of North Sweden, although differing greatly from one another in 
many of their characters, share the following defects : low yield ; poor 
quality of grain (the caryopsids are small and the glumes form a high 
percentage) weak straw. 

There are 3 varieties: 

1) Nordsvenska hmthafren (White Oats of North Sweden), very 
early, grown in South and Central Norrland ; 

2) Nordfinsk svarthafren (Black Oats of North Finland), very early, 
grown in Upper Norrland. 

3) Merohafren (Meroe Oats), native Norwegian oats oi Meroe in 
the Nordlanden 

Two other very early varieties, Mesiiag ami J yskmosshafre have re¬ 
cently been widely grown in Northern Sweden 

The cultural experiments made at Svalof have demonstrated the 
yielding capacity of the early types . Guldregn produces a crop from 30 
to 40 % higher on an average than Mesdug and Nordfinsk. There is there¬ 
fore nothing surprising in the attempts made by agriculturists to introduce 
into the northern provinces good, heavy yielding, and relatively early- 
maturing varieties, such as Ligowo and Guldregn. Good results may be 
obtained from these varieties in hot years and favoured districts, but in 
ordinary cold seasons, the setting and ripening of the grain is hindered by 
the low temjieratures, so that the yield of these oats in spite of their spe¬ 
cific productivity is lower than that of Mesdag. 

Hence it is necessary to obtain foi North Sweden a type af oat combin¬ 
ing the characters of early maturing and specific pioduetivity in order that 
the grain may develop and ripen in good time. The combination of these 
two characters has been the object of much research and of many experi¬ 
ments along the lines of physiological selection and hybridisation 

Selection. — By means of pure line selection, positive results have 
l>een obtained with the Meroe oats from which have been derived anew 
type 0668, which is both early maturing and productive. 

Since however the quality of the grain is poor (the seed being small 
and having a high percentage of glumes), tills new product cannot 1>e used 
directly, but forms excellent material as a base for further crossing exper¬ 
iments. 

“ Nordsvenska hvitliafren *' is also not at all homogeneous, but since 
it is made up of many distinct forms, it could be improved by sorting 

From 1900-1906 the author carried out a continuous series of selections, 
taking as his starting point the large amount of material collected in 1899 
by Prof. Hjalmar Nilsson in the province of Dalame. The final product 
of this selection was type OQ24 (Svalof foradlade Dalahafre = Dalaoats 
selected at Svalof), which is markedly superior to the population from which 
it was derived as regards the quality of the grain. 

Crossing. — The crossing experiments were begun in 1903. Their 

l"»3 
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chief object was to combine in a single type the good grain quality and 
high yield of the best varieties with the early-ripening of the oats indig* 
enotis in the North. The experiments began with the series Ligowo x 
0660 (0660 — pure line of Nordfinsk Svarthalre) and Ligowo x 0668 
(Meroe pure line). Ligowo is distinguished by the good quality of its 
grain. In the F 2 (1905), as might be expected, very complicated segrega¬ 
tion took place. 

Out of 670 individuals of I v igowo >c 0665 a certain, but not very high 
number have the early-maturing character of the 0668 parent. The seed 9 
of 43 of the plants, that were earliest both in heading and ripening, were 
sown in the same number of plots. From the best of these plots, a new 
individual selection of 57 plants was made and their seed sown in 57 
plots. Some of the most typical and uniform individuals were harves¬ 
ted together and the seed used en masse for the raising of a new 
strain which gave most promising results during the comjiarative experi¬ 
ments of 1908-1911 After this date, 32 new lines were selected, one 
of them being put on the market in 1920 undei the name of (man Oats 
b ; this represented the final results of the cross Ligowo x 06608 

From Ligowo x 0660 was subsequently obtained by similar methods 
the B'jrn Oat which proved superior to Orion in the Southern part of Norr- 
land Lately however it has been surpassed by Odal which tends to re¬ 
place it 

Finally in 1906, the cross Guldregn x 0924 (selected Delia) was made. 
Guldregn is distinguished by its high yield, the good quality of its grain 
and the vigour of its culms From this cross was obtained by final selec¬ 
tion the line 01163, winch combines in satisfactory pro]x>rtions thecharacters 
of both parents and was put on the market in 1921 under the name of 
Odal Oats. 

From what has already l>een said, it may l>e concluded that the pedi¬ 
gree selection of native oats and the crosses made have given positive 
results in the right direction. 

In fact from the cross Ligowo x 0668 was obtained C*rion y a type par¬ 
ticularly suited to the interior and north of Norrland and to the highest 
zones It combines with early ripening good quality and quantity of 
grain and straw ; and its culms are more vigorous than those of 0668. 

Odal would appear to lie the type most adapted to the southern 
portion of Norrland 

There is no doubt that in these two cases early maturity and product¬ 
ivity have been successfully combined in good proportions with other 
valuable characters, and it is certain that further improvements can be 
obtained by continuing to work with uniformity of method along the pre¬ 
sent lines. ~ G. A 

398 - Researches on the Question of a Fatuoid Mutation of A vena. Sativa* - 

Akrrman, A , in s 1 rt 'es Uisadt">fort>ntn^s Ttrtskrtft , Year XXXI, Part 6, pp 266 cnS 
MalxmJ, m-'i 

In the sowings of cultivated oats (Ai'ena sattva) individuals are some¬ 
times found that differ in many points from the common type and bear a 

Cssi-see] 
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certain resemblance to Avena fatua . Thus the glumes (including those ot 
the 2nd and 3rd grain), are furnished with a strong curved awn, while 
at the base, at the height where the ripe grain becomes detached, the cal¬ 
lus is surrounded by a projecting ring of tissue. There is also a tuft of 
stiff hairs at the base of the seeds. 

These aberrant forms, known under the name of Faiuoiderna 
(= Fatuoid), appear not only in the pure lines, but also in the mixed po¬ 
pulations. 

In addition to these fatuoid forms, other forms evidently of hybrid 
origin (heterozygotes) are occasionally seen which naturally have a greater 
resemblance to the normal type. 

The progeny of these heterozygotes segregate into normal , hetero¬ 
zygous and fatuoid forms in the ratio 1:2:1. 

The question of the origin of these forms arises. It was at first as¬ 
sumed that they were due to a natural cross between cultivated and wild 
oats, but this appears not to be the case, for in the first place, Avena 
fatua is not found in the district of Svalof where Nilsson-Khlk has made a 
prolonged study of these anomalous forms, and in the second, as has been 
shown by the results of Tschkrmak and Serfage's hybridisation experi¬ 
ments the segregation in the case of true crosses is very complicated, a 
large number of characters being involved. 

In the present case, except for the few points of difference mentioned 
above, the new and the original form are precisely similar. 

If a hybrid origin is excluded, the fatuoid form must be regarded as a 
true mutant. G. A. 


399 - Rico Selection in the Philippines. - See No. 409 ot this AYrua*. 

400 - Behaviour of the Hybrids Medicago satiya x M. falcata from the 

Standpoint of the Production of Types of Lucerne Suitable for Central Sweden. — 

Witte, H , in .Stvrurs l 'ts&dcs foremilks Tidskrtft, Year XXXI, Part s, pp. 

Muluid, 1931. 

The author first gives a short account of the cultural experiments 
carried out in different countries with the object of discovering the most 
valuable types of lucerne. In Sweden, where lucerne is only grown 
in the Central and Southern provinces, the best results were obtained with 
Hungarian lucerne and Medicago variegata (M. sativa x M . falcata), and 
the latter could with advantage be substituted for the Hungarian variety 
in districts where great vigour and high resistance to cold are specially 
required. 

The author has for some years been making a number of experiments 
and researches at Svalof. From the results obtained, he is led to the con¬ 
clusion that the climatic conditions of Sweden (heavy rainfall and low tem¬ 
peratures), are not favourable to common lucerne from the point of view 
of seed production. The plant flowers freely but a very small percentage 
of the blossoms only set seed. 
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In 1912, the following seed crop was obtained by the author from 13 
strong, well-developed plants: 


From 1 plant.no seeds 

» 8 plants.less than i gm of seeds 

» 2 plants » »i -2 »» # 

» 1 plant. » » 5 5 » » » 

» 1 plant. » 97-1 *9 > 


On average 1.55 gm per plant 

With the object of obtaining a vigorous, productive type both as 
regards forage and seed, the author decided to begin his work with mate¬ 
rial from M. saliva x M. falcata. Crosses can be effected easily without 
emasculation, all that is necessary is to adopt the usual method of apply¬ 
ing the pollen by means of a brush to the flowers to be fertilised, after 
previous isolation. 

The F x hybrid has characters that are almost intermediate. Its 
shoots are more branched than those of Af. saliva and its habit of growth 
more open, although not so decumbent as that of M. falcata . The colour 
of the flowers, which in the parents is bluish-violet and bright yellow res¬ 
pectively, becomes in the hybrid a dirty yellow, or greenislx-yellow with 
more or less distinct violet-green veining. The pod is intermediate in shape 
between the sickle of falcata and the spiral characteristic of the common 
lucerne. Stolon development is more vigorous than in falcata , but less 
strong than in sativa. A second growth is rare but it is more vigorous 
than with M. falcata when it occurs 

The hybrid is superior in seed production to either ot its parents. 

In the F 2 , very complicated segregation takes place. As regards 
stem length, some of the F 2 hybrids have longei steins and some shorter 
than their parents ; the habit of the hybrids is in most cases open as in the 

but some individuals have erect stems as with sativa and in other the 
stems are decumbent as with falcata. The colours are the same as in the 
flowers of the F lf other shades such as light-yellow, violet-brown, bluish- 
violet and white being also found, all associated wththe most various and 
complicated segregation phenomena. 

There is not only an intermediate type of habit, but also of pod, as well 
as types similar to the parental, together with all possible intermediate 
forms and gradations. 

It has been mentioned that the F t produces abundance of seed ; in 
the F 2 , seed formation is not common and in certain individuals, complete¬ 
ly absent. Some of the F 2 hybrids are however very prolific, as is shown 
by Table I. 

These data show that 378 out of 523 F 2 individuals or 73.3 %, pro¬ 
duced less than 2 gm. of seed per plant; in or 21.2 % produced from 2 to 6 
gm., 16 or 3 %, from 6to 10 gm , 12 from 10 to 20 gm. and one plaint only 
bore 39.8 gm. 

In the F 2 it is rare for the plants to shoot a second time but in this 
respect great variability is shewn. 

[«••] 
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Table I* — Seed Production in the F 2 of Medicago sativa x M. falcata . 


Seed yield 

! - - 

Number of Plants 


Totals 

in grammes 

Line 

Line 

f Line 

1 Line 

Line 

Plants 

; % 

j 

- - 

' 37 -I 9 I 9 

38-1919 

j 39-1919 

| 40-19x9 

41-1919 

below 0.01 . . . 

. . — 

5 

9 


_ 

14 

2.7 

0.01-1.99. * * • 

• - 7 

202 

118 

19 

18 

364 

69.6 

2 00—3.99 .... 

. . 1 

34 

39 

5 

7 

86 

16.4 

4.00-5.99. . • • 

. . — 

9 

11 

3 

2 

25 

4.8 

6.00-7.99 .... 

. . 1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

1-7 

$. 00 - 9 . 99 . * . • 

. • 1 

2 

3 

1 

— 

7 

1.3 

10.00—11.99 

. . — 

3 

2 

3 

— 

8 

1*5 

12.00—13.99 • . 

. . — 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

0.6 

14.00-15.99 . . 

. . — 

— 

2 

1 

— 

3 

0.6 

16.00-17.99 . . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0.4 

18.00—19.99 . . 

. . — 

— 

1 

—. 

— 

1 

0.2 

38.00-3.99 . - 

. . — 

—* 

1 

— 

— 

1 

0.2 

Total s* 

. . ie 

240 

101 

34 

28 

623 

100.0 


Table II gives the forage yield. 

Table II. — Forage Yield of ordinary Lucerne 
and of the Hybrids of Medicago sativa X M. falcata. 

Kg. ot green mass per hectare 




1 st cut 

2 nd cut 

3 rd cut 

Total 

Oidinary lucerne (Hungarian) . . - 


31 750 

22 350 

13 250 

67 360 

sahva falcata (aveiage of 16 Nos) 


35 000 

7 OOO 

I 500 

43 600 

» * No. 21—1919 •• 


43 000 

7 500 

2 OOO 

62 000 

* » • 32—1919 ♦ • • 


35 000 

13 OOO 

500 

48 600 

* » » 19—1919 .... 


19 000 

2 OOO 

— 

31 000 


The first cutting of the hybrid was slightly larger than that of ordinary 
lucerne, but the second and notably the third cuttings were distinctly 
smaller. 

The author believes that it will be possible by means of continuous and 
systematic selection, in spite of the complications arising during segre¬ 
gation, to isolate cold-resistant types giving heavy crops of seed and forage, 
especially for the districts of Central Sweden where the inclemency of the 
climate precludes all hope of a third cutting. G. A. 

401 - On the Origin of a new Line of Red Clover with short Corolla Tube. — Einhard, 

E.» in Zcitschfift fur Ptfansenzuchtufv:, Vol. VIII, No 2, pp. 9S-120. Berlin, September 

I9^r. 

In 1907 Nielsen observed in a clover field in Bohemia several plants 
with light-coloured flowers and relatively short corolla tubes. Among 

[ 400 - 401 ] 
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the progeny of these plants, were individuals with pale flowers and short 
corolla tubes, which in 1911 produced two dwarf plants, all the organs being 
proportionally reduced in size; stems xo to 15 cm. in height; flowers very 
small; capitula small and compact ; corolla tube 4 to 5 mm. long. It 
was not possible to obtain seeds and to propagate this dwarf form. The 
experiments were continued with the family that had produced the dwarf 
type. In 1911, the author cross-pollinated two late plants with pale flowers 
and comparatively short tubes (8 mm.). By repeating the operation in 
the following years, he soon obtained a line with whitish (very pale vio¬ 
let) flowers true to colour, small compact flower-heads and short tubes. 
This new line was observed to be very accessible to bees, and the author 
therefore gave it the name of " Bienenklee ", the Apitrefle of Martinet, 
or bee clover. 

The following Table gives in a comparative form the biometric data 
of the new line and of ordinary red clover. 


The Biometric Data of Bee Clover and common Red Clover. 


Eength of tube (in mm ). 

Number » plant?.. 

» » stems per plant ... 

> » flower-heads per plant. .... 

» » * per stem .... 

» * seeds per plant. 

* » seeds per inflorescence .... 

Total weight of plant, in gm. . . . 

» » of each plant, in gm. . . 

» >» of zooo seeds, in gm. 

» » erf seeds in % of total weight 


}! Common Red Clover 
Bee Clover ,■ 


1920 j' 

l! 


•f 

f,‘ 


6.91 

36 

x 3*3 

233 


■I 


17*5 

S181 

36 


145 ,! 

17.6 


No 38 46 


9.99 

II 

21.0 
253 
12.1 , 
1745 
7 

173 

3*4 

1.90 

2.0 


No 50.3$ 


(10) 

2 

3* *5 
3M 
10.0 

935 

35 

306 

2.5 

2.65 

0.8 


This new line is not only distinguished by its relatively short corolla 
tube, but also by the large amount of seed it bears. 

The short tube facilitates the entrance of the bees by which the clo¬ 
ver is pollinated. *G. A. 

402 - Experiments Researches on the Fertilisation of Red Clover ( 7 W folium pre¬ 
tense) in Germany. — Schlecht, F., in Zcilschnft fur Pflanzenztichtuni , Vol. VIII. 
Pari 2 y pp. 121-157. Beilin, September 1921. 

This paper gives the results of experiments made at the Pbytoteeh- 
nical Station of Hohenheim, with a view to studying the problem of 
auto-sterility in red clover. The author in the course of his researches 
had also occasion to collect important data respecting the moisture of the 
air, the percentage of seeds that set, the presence of a new disease of the 
anthers and the occurrence of pods containing two seeds. 

[ 441 - 44 *] 
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Experimental control of autosteriijty. — For the purpose of 
isolation, gauze cages 30 x 30 cm, at the bottom and 80 cm. in height 
were used. 

The operation was effected by exerting a slight lateral pressure upon 
the standard of the keel, so as to expose the stigma and the anthers. The 
pollen is collected on a brush and applied to the stigma ; before passing 
from one plant to another, the brush must be dipped in alcohol to prevent 
any chance of cross-pollination. 

The author only obtained a total of 10 seeds from 8589 flowers thus 
treated which may well have been the result of the involuntary introduc¬ 
tion of foreign pollen : the autosterility of clover has thus once more been 
proved. 

In order to confirm the results of the experiment, control tests were 
carried out on several flower-heads of the same plant, some being artific¬ 
ially cross-fertilised, while others were freely exposed to the visits of 
insects. 

In both cases the percentage of seeds set was very high (from 32.8 
to 08.5) thus showing that the operations had been very well carried 
out. It is clear therefore that the failure to produce seed mentioned 
above is to lx* attributed exclusively to autosterility. 

When self-pollination (with the pollen of the same plant) is effected 
through the agency of Bombits, some seeds are usually obtained ; this 
fact does not however discredit the theory of the autosterility of the red 
clover, for it is very difficult to find insects in the country that have not 
already been in contact with several clover plants. 

The agency of insects. — Can lx?es act as pollinating agents ? It 
is generally conceded that bees are not able to reach the honey of flowers 
with too long a corolla-tube. The author carried out 808 biometric de¬ 
terminations and obtained length values ranging from 5.2 nun. to 11 
mm. The usual length was 8.q mm. and the general average 8.7 nun. 
Zander reports that the bee can insert its proboscis to a depth of 7-9 mm.; 
if this is true, according to the author’s statements, 72.5 % of the 
flowers of the clover would be accessible to bees. 

In the control experiments, large gauze cages measuring 85 X 2000 
cm. at the bottom and 100 cm. high were used. 

The results are summarised in the following Table. 



No. , 

No. 

Fruits set 

Mode of pollination 

at inflores¬ 

of 

No. % 

cences 

flowers 


Rees .... 
Bombus . . • 
Flowering in 

the open. 

125 

100 

100 

II 692 

9 517 
9911 

6 328 
4516 | 

4 830 j 

53.2 

47.5 

48.7 


Totals and avvra kcs . . . 

Stft 

*1 in 

1(184 1 

88.1 


[«•*] 
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Thus the bee is as good a pollinating agent as Bombus. 

Effect of moisture upon poeijnation. — Contrary to Martin's 
conclusions, it would appear that a high degree of atmospheric moisture 
does not by itself interfere with the process of fertilisation. 

Two-seeded pods. — Sometimes the two ovules produce two ripe 
seeds. 

Disease of the anthers. — The anthers of the red clover are oc¬ 
casionally attacked and destroyed by a fungus belonging to the genus 
Botrytis , but distinct from the species that are at present known. The au¬ 
thor suggests for this fungus the name of Botrvtis antherarum-Trifolii. 

G. A 

403 - Genetic Behaviour of a New Seed Colour in Trifolium prmtense, in 

Sweden. — Wittf, H , in Sicn Vtsddes/dremnLS ftdsknfi, Year XXXI, Pari ft, 

pp 257-265. Malin 6 , 1Q21. 

The colour of the seeds in clover varies considerably in different 
individuals, but is always uniform in the same individual. The colour- 
variations range through all possible shades from light yellow to purp- 
lishblack. 

The author found in addition to these already well-known colours, 
another very rare hue, whitish-grey, or white, which had never before been 
observed. 

This particular coloration of the seed always occurs in correlation 
with white flowers, lack of anthocyanin in the sepals and vegetative parts 
of the plant ; we have therefore to do with an albino form. This character 
is recessive. In fact, if an albino individual is crossed with a normal, 
progeny with coloured seeds and white seeds respectively are obtained, 
in the second generation, in the monohybrid ratio : 3 . 1. G. A. 

404 - The Histological Characters of the Root of the Sugar Beet from the Point of 

View Of Selection. — Pi,ahn, H., in Zntschrtft fur Ptlinsenzuchtun^, Vot VIII, Part II, 

pp 1 <) 5-20 5 Beilin, September 1022 

Recently, the sugaT-bcet' has been selected less with a view to sugar- 
content, than with the object of obtaining good root-development, in 
order to increase the amount of residue which forms an excellent 
stock-feed. 

The present methods of selection, which are based on the polarisation 
and weight of the root, do not furnish sufficient data to serve as a guide 
in work directed to obtaining types with high yield and uniting in the best 
possible proportions both quantity and quality. 

The larger size of a root is frequently due to its greater water content, 
and is not therefore transmissible. In determining the weight of the root 
it is therefore always necessary to consider the proportion between the wa¬ 
ter and the dry matter present. The latter alone is of importance from the 
standpoint of heredity. 

In experiments in this type of selection, it would appear that the 
greatest difficulty is due to the negative correlation between the weight 
and the sugar content of the root. It is, however, not a question of true 
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correlation, but rather of co-ordinate dependence due to the fact that 
most heavy roots contain a large amount of water. This interdependence 
has been regarded as a basis for generalisation. In reality however types 
are to be found that combine a high sugar percentage with great 
weight of root, and the propagation of these types by means of pure lines 
lias done much to show that sometimes the heaviest roots are also the rich¬ 
est in sugar. In selection therefore, as has been said, the dry matter must 
be taken into account. In the case of two beets of equal absolute weight, 
the more valuable from the genetic standpoint is the one in which the 
ratio : water : dry matter is lower. 

This ratio provides the means of judging whether the tissues of the 
root are compact or not. The author gives the data for 10 roots. As regards 
the above ratio, it is possible to distinguish, taking 2.75 as the mean, 6 
roots with compact structure (I-III-VI-VIII-IX), with values ranging 
between 2.71 and 2.61, and 4 roots with loose structure (II-IV-V-X) 
with values between 2.77 and 2.92. Some excessively large roots (like 
II-IV-V), weigh a great deal (763-651-560 gm.) but their structure is far 
from compact (2.92-2.85-2.90) ; from the genetic standpoint they cannot 
l>e regarded as actually heavy. 

If a comparison is made between Nos. II and III as regards weight, 
we find : 

Root No. JJ weighs 763 gm and contains 194-56 gm. of dry matter and 568.43 gm. of water an the ratio 
of: x 2.92. 

Root No. Ill weigas 684 gm. and contains 188.44 gm. of d-v matter and 493.51 gm. of water in the ratio 
of : x : 2.63 

Difler : in favour of II: -i- 79 gm .. -f 2 gm. of dry matter + 72 87 gm. of water in theTatio of : 1 : 11.91 


The 7 q gm. difference in weight is largely due to a greater amount of 
water. In order to have equivalence, instead of 6.12 gm. of dry matter 
and 72.87 gm. of water, 21.75 gm. and 57.25 gm. respectively should have 
been found. 

In estimating the actual value of two beets (again taking as a basis 
of comparison root No. II), the following equation was obtained : 

7tM gm (weight of root): Mi.jh (dry matter) ~ 684: x 
x - 174.0 gm. of dry matter. 

As a matter of fact, root No. Ill which weighed 684 gm., contained 
188.44 gm. of dry matter, that is to say, 14.03 gm. more. 

In the same way, although root No. II with 79 gm. more weight 
might be considered equal to No. Ill, it. would be necessary, if this were 
the case, for the weight of 763 gm. instead of being made up of 194.46 gm. 
of dry matter and 568.43 gm. of water in the proportion of : 1 : 2.92, 
to be made np of 210.19 gm. of dry matter and 552.81 gm. of water in the 
proportion of : 1 : 2.63. 

Thus beetroot No. II contains 15.63 gm. of dry matter + 15.62 gm. 
of water and its value is therefore lower than that estimated for beetroot 
No. III. 
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If the dry matter content of these roots is calculated in this manner 
and the average taken as 141.87 the following values are obtained: 


No of roots 

i 

| Actual Value 

1 

Proportional Value 

Difference 

: 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

I. 

214.65 

212.00 

+ 2.65 

II. 

194-56 

203.47 

— 8.91 

Ill . 

188.44 

182.40 

*f 6.04 

IV. 

168.93 

173.60 

— 4.67 

V. 

145.52 

* 51-47 

- 5-95 

VI. 

H 7-54 

116.27 

4 * *-27 

VII. 

102.98 

99-47 

+ 3 - 5 * 

viii. 

102.43 

98.93 

+ 3-50 

IX. 

98.55 

94.67 

+ 388 

x. 

85.13 

85.60 

—0.47 


Therefore the 6 roots with compact structure come in the following 
order III - IX - VII - VIII - I - VI. 

On the other hand if we apply von Rumkkr’s correction for the ra¬ 
tio between weight and sugar content and take as a basis of comparison 
the average weight of a root weighing 532 gm. with 20.72 0 of polarisation 


we obtain for root I: 

Weight of root I = 7'>5 gni 

Average weight of all the root> - 532 gm . . Corresponding polarisation -* 20. 72 0 

Difference in favour ot No. 1 -f 26* gm . von KCmker’s correction . -- 0.77 0 

Correctetl polarisation . . = 19.05° 

Polarisation of root No 1 =- 19.10° 

Difference.— 0.85 

For the more compact beetroots, the following values are obtained, 


IX - J.61; III - 1.25; VI - 0.63 ; VII « 0.14; viri o.oy. 

The results of determining the dry matter on the one hand, and the 
weight of the root and the polarisation angle on the other, do not agree. 
Therefore, the present methods of selection, which are based on the polar¬ 
isation and weight of the root, cannot yet be considered as satisfactory. 

The polarisation data must be corrected by the sugar content of 100 
parts of dry matter, and the structure and absolute weight of the root 
should also be taken into account . G. A. 

405 - A Bio-Chemical Index for Determining the Vitality of Seeds (i). — nemec, a. 

and Duchon, I\, in Complcs tend us de l*Academic des Sciences, Vol. 174, No. 9, 
pp. 631*634. Paris, February j>)22. 

The authors have shown (Comptes rendns Vol. 173, 1921, p. 933), 
that the activity of the catalyst affords a rapid and easy means of deteim- 

(1) See R. March 1922, No. 253. (AVf) 

[ 404 - 4 * 8 ] 
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initig the vitality of seeds. They adopted the following method : 2 gm. 
of finely ground seeds are mixed with 20 cc. of distilled water and put into 
a flask with a rubber stopper provided with two holes through one of which 
passes a funnel with a regulating tap, while an escape tube with two bends 
passes through the other and thence into a vessel of water and under a gas- 
bell graduated to tenths of a cubic centimetre. By means of the funnel 
are introduced 15 cc. of 3 % oxygenated and neutralised water and the 
amount of oxygen liberated is measured after 5 minutes, and later after 
15 minutes. 

The results of many experiments have demonstrated that all other 
factors being equal, the amount of water decreases regularly with the 
weakening of the germinative capacity. 

These results expressed graphically give a regular curve and thus the 
germinating power of the seeds can be deduced from the amount of 
oxygen liberated. 

In practice, it is well to use the comparative method, and to compare 
the catalytic activity of the ground seeds under examination with the 
graphic curve obtained under the same conditions from seeds of known 
germinative power. P. C. 

4<><> - The Exportation of Red Clover Seed from Cxecho-Slovakia. — Bulletin ot the 

Ministry of Agriculture of the Czecho-Slorakian Republic , Vo! Ill, No. r , p 8. Prague, 

January i f 1^22. 

The seeds of forage crops, especially those of Red,White, Swedish and 
Crimson Clovers (after which conies the seed of Sainfoin etc.), are among 
the most important agricultural products exported from Czecho-Slo vakia. 
Statistics show that the following quantities of clover seed were produced 
in 1920 : in Bohemia, 121 098 quintals ; in Moravia 45 157 quintals ; in 
Silesia 3 341 quintals, in Slovakia, 34 993 quintals ; in Sub-Carpathian 
Russia, 2895 quintals ; the total production amounting to 207 484 quintals. 
Owing to its excellent qualities this seed finds a ready market abroad, 
especially in England, Scandinavia etc. In 1921, about 300 trucks ot 
red clover seed were exported. There are certain restrictions on its exporta¬ 
tion, for as adverse climatic conditions have damaged the clover crops in 
Czecho-Slovakia, the Government has been compelled to limit the consign¬ 
ments of clover seed sent abroad, in order that the farmers may have 
sufficient for their own requirements. On the other hand, the Experiment 
and Seed Testing Stations are protecting the reputation of Czecho-Slovakian 
clover seed by guaranteeing its purity, power of germination, and freedom 
from any admixture of weed seeds. G. A. B. 

407 - Steady Decline in Price of Vegetable Seeds in the United States since 1918 . 

Weather , Crops and Markets, Vol. I, No. 7, P- 149-146. Washington, IX C. # Feb. 18, 1922. 

Prices quoted for vegetable seeds, both by retail mail-order and whole¬ 
sale dealers in the United States, are almost uniformly lower than in 1921, 
and, for most items, the lowest since 1917- The decline has been constant 
since 1918, when the peak was reached for most kinds. The accompanying 
table of retail catalogue and wholesale prices show that the prices of beans, 

[4M-4+T] 
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peas* sweet maize, lettuce, and vine-crop seeds fluctuated less violently than 
did other seeds, including beets, cabbage, celery, spinach, and turnip, of 
which large quantities normally are imported. 


Average Wholesale (Wh) and Retail Catalogue (R) Prices of Standard Varieties 

of Vegetable Seeds (%per pound) 


Kind 
of seed 

1917 

1918 

1919 

I 9 *o 

1921 

19*3 

— 

Wh. 

R. 

Wh. 

R. 

Wh. 

R. 

Wh. 

R. | 

Wh. 

R. 

Wh. 

~ R. 

Beans, dwarf. . . 

0.18 

0.32 

0.26 

°- 43 > 

1 

0.211 

0.41 

0.16 

O.39I 

0-15 

0.39 

O.13 

0.37 

Beans, garden pole* 

0.14 

0.26 

0.24 

o. 4 i| 

O.23 

0.43 

0.21 

0.40 

0.19 

0.4I 

O.15 

0.39 

Beet, garden. . . 

0.90 

1.30 

1-45 

2 . 35 , 

I.07 

1.75 

O.64 

*•35 

0.48 

I.I 5 

0.38 

I.00 

Beet, mangel. . 

0.75 

o .55 

0.90 

1.30 

0.68 

1.20 

0.36 

0.90, 

0.31 

O.80 

0.27 

0.70 

Cabbage . 

1.90 

3-oo 

3.80 

5.05 

8.00 

II.IO 

2 ' 75 i 

525 

2.40 

3 . 90 j 

2.00 

3.15 

Carrot. 

1.00 

1 40 

1-75 

2.25 

0.90 

1.70 

o. 5 o t 

1.30 s 

O.50 

I.IO 

O.4O 

1.00 

Celery, domestic . 

1 50 1 

2.60 

2.25 

2.85' 

i.s 5 

2.90 

1.60 

3 - 20 , 

2.00 

300 

1.60 

2.75 

Celery, imported . 

IO.QO 

17.00 

10.00 

* 5-35 

5.00 

13.55 1 

4.00 

10.45 

4.00 

9.85 1 

3.00 

9.05 

Cucumber . . . 

0.54 

095 1 

0.83 

1.75 

o.8 5 ; 

1 . 30 , 

0.86 

1.30 

I.80 

1.401 

0.81 

1.35 

lettuce. 

0.651 

I *35 

0.85 

1.40 

0.90 

1.50 

0 72 

*55! 

0.76 s 

i.6o 

0.76, 

1*55 

Muskmelon. . . 

o. 54 | 

I.IO 

0.78 

1 3 °I 

o.8r 

1 35 1 

o .73 

1.501 

O 79 

1 50 

O.76 

1.50 

Watermelon . • 

0.42 

0.80 1 

0.70 

0.95 j 

0.54 

*• *5 

0.46 

I.IO 1 

0.45. 

i -*3 

O.46 

1.05 

Onion seed. . . 

I.90 

2.50! 

4.50 

5 - 15 ! 

2.65 

3 - 8 o, 

r.80 

3.151 

i.6oj 

3001I 

1.20 

255 

Parsley • . 

o .35 

0.90 

0.60 

1 -° 5 f 

1.00 

1.25 

0 60 

I.IO 1 

0.60 

I.IO f 

O.50 

I.IO 

Parsnip . 

0.30 

0.70 

— 

i. 75 | 

1.00 

1.80 

0.40 

1.25 

°* 35 , 

1.05 

0.35 

1.00 

Peas, garden. . 

0.12 

0.23 

o.i 9 

o .37 

0.19 

0.38 

0.24 1 

0.45 

0.19! 

0 4 2|! 

O.I4 

0.37 

Radish . . . . 1 

0.40 

0.65 

1.60 

1.65 

1.30 

1.65 

0.60 

I.SO 

0.50 i 

^.15 

0 . 50 , 

I.IO 

Spinach . . J 

0.60 

0.90 

2.00' 

2.10 1 

°* 75 l 

1.25 

o .35 

0.80 

0.20) 

O.7O 

0.20 

0.60 

Squash, summer .( 

0.65 

0.95 

0.80 

1.40 

I,0 5 

I 50 

1.00 

1.65 

0.901 

I.65 

0-75 f 

1.50 

Squash, winter . 

o .55 

o. 95 i 

1.00 

1.50 

I.IO 1 

1.60 

I.IO 

1.701 

x.oo f 

1.60 

o.8oj 

1.40 

Sweet com. • 

0.20 

0.26* 

0.25 

0.38 

0.17 

°-35 

0.15 

0 36 

°I 3 

O.36 

0.10 

0.32 

Tomato .... 1 

2 75 

2.95! 

3.60 

4.10 1 

4.00 

4*45 

3.25 1 

4.451 

3.ro* 

425 

2Bo j 

3-90 

Turnip, English . 

o .35 

0.701 

1-75 

1.95 

i -35 

2 05, 

0.65 

1.40 i 

0.50, 

*-* 3 | 

0 35 * 

0.95 

Turnip, Swede . .1 

0.32 

0.65 

1 * 5 ° 

2.35 

125 

2.05 

0.45 

1 - 35 , 

°- 37 j 

I.OO, 

0.271 

0.90 


i‘ i 


* Not including I«ima beans. 

Any changes in the price of the former group, of which the domestic 
production is usually sufficient to supply the needs of the United States, 
may be attributed largely to variations in the cost of production and pre¬ 
paration for market. The supply ot the latter group, however, was not 
controlled by domestic commercial growers and with imports suddenly 
cut off, the high prices prevailing in 1918 followed, likewise the rally of 
domestic growers to supply the deficit thus created, followed by the rapid 
resumption of imports, caused these items to decline quickly to their 1917 
price levels. 

On the whole, wholesale prices for 1922 compared w r ith 1921 show a 
greater reduction than do the retail catalogue prices. The wholesale prices 
of beans, peas, sweet maize, beet, cabbage, carrot, celery, onion, parsley, 
squash, and turnip are 15 %-30 % less while the retail-catalogue prices oi 
these items, with the exception of cabbage and English turnip, are only 
5 %-*5 % l ess than last year. Very little change, if any, occurred in the 
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wholesale prices of other kinds of vegetable seeds except tomato which is 
quoted 10 % less The average retail prices of tomato declined 8 %, 
spinach 15 % and watermelon 9 %, cucumber, lettuce, muskmelon, 
parsley, parsnip, and radish were unchanged to slightly lower. 

GAB 

408 - Reliability o( the Nall Test for predicting the Chemical Composition of Sweet 
Maize. — Appleman, C O (Maryland Ajjncultural Lxpenment Station), in Journaof 
Agricultural Research, Vol XXI, "No 11, pp 817 820 Washington, September 1921 

In carrying out the nail test, the thumb-nail is thrust into the kernel, 
and the exudate examined wlucli is opalescent, milky, creamy and doughy 
in the 4 successive stages of ripening , at the last stage, the kernels begin to 
turn yellow 

The author made parallel and comparative expen ments with sweet- 
maize and found from the results of chemical analyses of the kernels that 
the nail test was reliable, although its reliability is influenced by the rate 
of npening and of water loss by evaporation. 

He also discovered that 

The corresponding stages of crops npemng under different climatic 
conditions vary both m umfornuty of composition and average percentage 
composition 

The percentage composition of the carbohydi ates m the milky stage 
of a late crop was much more uniform than in the same stage of an 
early crop 

The nail test is most reliable when applied to crops that ripen slowly 
m a cool autumn 

In each of the npemng stages except the dough stage, the percentage 
of total sugar was more constant than the percentage of starch 

As npening proceeds, the increase m the percentage of starch is much 
greater than can be accounted for by the decrease in the percentage of 
sugars From the beginning of kernel formation until the end of the np¬ 
ening period there is a continual movement of sugar from the plant into 
the kernels where it is transformed into starch The following Table gives 
the average percentage of the composition of kernels of sweet maize of a 
late and early crop lespectively, as indicated by the nail test The per¬ 
centages are calculated with reference to the dr> matter content 

Percentage Composition of Stzcet Maize at Different Stages of Ripening 


Crop 


Early 
hate . . . 


Pre Milk , 

Stage ! 

Milk Stage 

I arly 

dough Stage 

Dough Stage 

Total 

sugar 

I 

Starch jj 

Total 

sugar 

Starch | 

Total 

sugar 

Starch | 

1 Total 
sugar 

Stork 

42 013 1 

I 

22 0$0 ) 

2Q.X83 

38911I 

1 

13 515 

56519 

8.786 

59 422 

51.200 

24080 

35 297 

33 475 1 

15 328 ! 

50 975 

“ 1 
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409 - Alee In th* PbiUppioes. — Camus, J, *5 (Agronomist ia Charge of Agronomy Section) 
in Government of the Philippine Islands, Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources! 
Bureau of *\ if uulturc^ Bulletin No. 37, pp. 1-87, tables io, pi XI«VII. Manila, zgas. 

The author gives detailed information as to the climatic conditions, 
soil and cultural operations associated with rice growing and the cost oi 
production, preparation of grains for the mills and utilisation of by-pro¬ 
ducts, and describes the latest tests and experiments conducted by the va¬ 
rious Philippine Experiment Stations especially with reference to varieties, 
selection, etc. 

This bulletin was prepared primarily as a practical guide to’ the or¬ 
dinary rice grower of the Philippines, but as it is based on n years of 
experimentation by the Bureau of Agriculture, it is also of fundamental 
interest to the scientific agriculturist. Certain points of special interest 
have here been selected. 

1) Types op grains and varieties — The commercial varieties of 
grain measure usually 2 5 mm. X 5 5 mm , but vary considerably in shape 
and also in colour. The varieties used for general consumption belong 
to the non-glutinous group. 

Experiments made with a view to the selection of improved varieties 
of lowland rice (transplanted) have been conducted at the Alabang and Pan- 
gasinan Stations, and of upland rice (non-transplanted) at Ea Carlota and 
Earnao Data with reference to habitat, age at heading, maturity and yield 
for each variety were taken and careful records kept of the best varieties 
determined. 

Most of the lowland varieties tested have shown a comparatively lim¬ 
ited range of yields, which will necessitate further trials for some time 
Except for timing the planting and harvesting to profit by the average 
weather conditions, it is not considered advisable to grow a variety that re¬ 
quires more than 150 days to mature The Apostol (originally known as 
Senora II) was found to be one of the best varieties and its characteristics 
may be summarised thus number of days required from sowing to head¬ 
ing 112, from heading to maturity, 32 , yield per hectare 23.83 kg. ; shape 
of grain, somewhat thick, linear oblong, breadth 2.98 mm, , hull straw col¬ 
oured, medium thickness, non-bearded , cuticle white ; average length of 
head at harvest 29 5 cm , average number of grains per head 151; flavour 
medium. 

The 44 most promising varieties out of 282 have already been imp¬ 
roved by means of the head-to-row test. Pure strains of the^e varieties 
have been isolated, propagated and the seed produced was distributed 
throughout the Philippines. The varieties tested thus were : Apostol, 
Cruz, Inasimang, Macan I, Piniling, Daniel, Comer and Roxas. The average 
yield was 26 48 kg. per hectare ; the first four matured earlier than the 
last three , all of them are non-glutinous and non-bearded. 

As regards the Upland varieties out of the 431 tested, the following 
11 are recommended for general planting. — Bagonhon II, Binicol I, 
Catalong, Dmagat I, Inantipolo II, Kinandang Puti II, Kinastila IV, Nag- 
dami, Nagsaya, Pulupot and Saloot. Of these the Kinandang Puti II 
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matured earliest (106 days). The average yield for these 11 varieties is 
22.56 kg* per hectare ; all are non-bearded. 

As a result of all the breeding experiments undertaken, it has been 
shown that by using selected seed the production of rice has been almost 
doubled. 

Soils and manures — In the best rice producing provinces such as 
Nueva Ecija, Pangasinan, Tarlac, Bulacan etc., most of the soil consists 
of a heavy clay containing 20 % fine silt and 40 % clay with an adequate 
supply of humus. This type of soil however has been found advantageous 
to lowland varieties rather than to upland which require a good loam. 

There has been much difference of opinion as to the use of commercial 
fertilisers, but experiments in the Philippines have shown that a ratio of 
5 % nitrogen, 8 % phosphoric acid and 10% potash is advisable and ammo¬ 
nium sulphate has been found the best form of nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Cultural methods. — A description is given of the 5 general methods 
of planting viz. “ caingin ” or mountain, dry or ujdand, “ sabog ” (£>alay 
broadcasted on the rice paddies), and tubigan (lowland). 

As regards the methods of seedbedding the, “ dry seedbed '* method 
has been proved unsuitable, but the ordinary seedbed method (trans¬ 
planting 30-40 days from sowing previously sprouted seed) has given good 
results, and also the so-called 4 4 dapog ” system of covering with banana 
leaves by which it is possible to transplant seedlings at a much earlier 
stage than with the ordinary method. The ordinary system requires on an 
average 60 to 75 lb. of seed to plant a hectare and the dapog system 15 
to 30 lb. more. This latter system is recommended for places where the 
palay is broadcasted on the paddies or where the planting season is well 
advanced. It is also advisable in growing early-lowland rice varieties 
during the regular season. 

Crop rotation. — Although this is not usually practised, the planting 
of maize or beans especially the mungo ( Phaseolus mungo) is advised. 

Diseases and pests. — Until crop rotation, etc. is practised, the 
difficulties of controlling the locusts and cutworms (Prodema lit nr a 
and Spodoptcra mauritia), rice bugs ( Lepticorisa acuta) etc. are bound 
to exist. 

Cost of production. — The following estimates of the cost of pro¬ 
duction per hectare of the lowland, upland and tenant systems are based 
on the average cost of labour and actual experiments conducted at certain 
stations. 

From the above estimates and calculating on the average for the 19*9 
crop of 24.48 cavans per hectare, the cost of producing 1 cavan of palay, 
taking the average of the 3 methods of planting, will be pesos 2.83 and pe¬ 
sos 5.66 for clean rice. The value of by-products will cover the cost of 
milling. It is estimated that 100 kg. of palay produce about 62 kg. 
of clean rice ; 18 kg. of meal or broken grains, 14 kg. of hull and 6 kg. of 
“ bran ", 
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Estimated, cost of -production of rice per hectare. 1920. 


Lowland 


Pesos 


Preparation of seedbed 400 sq metres . . 1 1 man and animal daily . . . 

One cavan seed palay.I daily. 

Cleaning and fixing dikes ..... . 1 . 

Ploughing 1 hectare of land.7 men and 7 animals . . 

Harrowing with ** Sayod ”. 4 » » 4. 

lifting and distributing seedlings .. . 2 » » . 

Transplanting. .14 women . 

Care of crop; irrigating, weeding etc. 5 men . 

Harvesting with “ ling cao ”.10 » . 

Stacking and hauling sheaves. 2 » . 

Threshing with “ pioca ” and winnowing .5 » . 

Rental of land.. 

Cost of 32 gunny sacks 0.40 p*so each . 


1.50 
5.00 
0.80 
10.50 
6.00 
1.60 
8.40 
4.00 
8.00 
1.60 
4.00 
20.00 
12.80 


lotal cost . . . 84 .Se 


Cost per cat an of palay produced 2 63 

1 


Pesos 


Seed palay, 35 gantas .... 

First ploughing. 

Second ploughing. 

Harrowing. 

Planting.. 

Weeding. 

Harvesting with yatab . . . 

Threshing *and ;winnowing 

Rental of land. 

Co 3 t of 20 gunny sacks at 0.40 peso each 


Cost per cavan of palay produced 


. 

. . . 


7.00 

7 

men and 

7 animal daily 

10.50 

5 

» » 

5 » » 

7 50 

2 

* » 

2 » » 

3.00 

X 

man » 

» » 

0.80 

8 

men » 

» » 

6.jo 

r 6 

women 


9.bo 

3 

men 


2.40 

• 

• 


10.00 


. . 


8.00 



1 

Total . . . 


* 

• 

... , 

3.26 


Pesos 


10 % depreciation of implement* (plough and harrow) . . . . 
15 % » of 1 carabao ( - zebu) ... 

Harvesting threshing, landlord’s share and used an imal s 


3.00 

30.00 

6.00 


Cost per cavan of palay produced 


2.60 


{<♦»] 


M. I#. V. 


Total . 
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410 - Rice-Growing In Messenla, Greece. — oardids, j j (Departmental Agriculturist 
of Messeuia), in VEconomise d*Athines, Vir^t year, Ko 18, pp 278*270. Athene Tanuary 
19-1 February 1922 

Rice-growing was introduced into Messenia in 1919 by the Depart¬ 
mental Bureau of Messenia A preliminary trial was made on 4 5 stremmes 
(4500 sq. metres). The total crop obtained was 2 500 kg of paddy. Next 
year, 1500 stremmes were sown, the yield foi 1200 of which was 375 000 kg. 

Rice cultivation has attracted the attention of the Government, and 
the National Assembly passed at its first reading a Bill granting a sum of 
100000 drachmas for the encouragement of the industry 

Messenia rice is superior as a food to the rice imported from abroad. 
Rice-growing could easily be extended to an area of 13000 stremmes , and 
with careful management of the water-supply which is sufficiently large, 
tliis area might be increased to 30 000 stremmes and the production might 
reach 15 000 tons with a value of 48 million drachmas 

Great advantages would accrue to the country from rice cultivation, 
which would lie a source of wealth and bring about 350 000 drachmas into 
the Treasury in the form of State taxes The regulation of the liver 
Panussos would contribute to the extended cultivation of other croj>s 
while the drainage of the Messenian swamps would free the country from 
malaria. P C. 

411 - What Amount of Phospbatic Fertiliser is necessary for Rice? — Novelii, x 

in (iiorntl di Ri'icoltuw, Vol Xll,Xo 2, p’> 22 Ver« elli Fehuuir* 28,1022 

The author had analysed at the Laboratory of Agricultural Chemistry 
oi the Roval Airncultutal College in Milan, a sample of “ Chinese origina¬ 
te) ” or “ Abbondanza ", a variety of nee which, together with other very 
similar t\q>es, is the kind most widely cultivated in North Ita^y The straw 
was found to contain o 40 % of phosphoric acid and the paddy o 90 % 
As the paddy and stiaw yield per hectare can be reckoned respectively 
at 60 quintals and 90 quint al', about 90 quintals of phosphoric acid (a 
substance in which mo 4 of the soils of the Italian rice-fields are generally 
poor), aie removed by the crop The analyses made by the author have 
shown that few soils contain more than 1 per 1000 of phosphoric acid ; 
the best rice-field soils contain from 0.5 to 1 per 1000 Further the irnga- 
tion waters of the principal rice-growing districts of Italy are practically 
entirely deficient in phosphoric acid, which has therefore to be entirely 
restored to the soil by the manure. 

Leaving a small margin to cover losses, this must be applied at the rate 
of at lea c t 7 to 8 quintals per hectare of phosphatic fertiliser containing 15 % 
soluble phosphoric acid, 2 / 3 of which should be harrowed in before the rice- 
field is flooded, and */ 3 after the first weeding, when the rice-field is dried, 
foi the application of the nitrogenous fertilisers, this being a larger amount 
than is generally used. The author call* attention to the troubles arising 
from an insufficient quantity of phosphatic fertiliser ; late ripening, suscep¬ 
tibility to disease, defective fertilisation and seed-setting 


F. D. 
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4x2 - Additional Hotoi on Adlay (Co/x Lacryma-Jobi var. mayuen )» In the 

Philippines (1). — Wester, 1 \ J , in The Philippine Agricultural Review, Vol. XIV, 

No. 2, pp. 159 177. Manila 1921. 

The previous article (1) with reference to the general cultivation and 
commercial value of the adlay ( Coix Lacryma-jobi var. mayuen) was writ¬ 
ten before the actual milling and baking tests had been made. The au¬ 
thor here reports the information since accumulated. 

It has been demonstrated that adlay forms a palatable and whole¬ 
some food and according to the data collected it appears that a mixture of 
equal parts of adlay and wheat flour or 2 / s adlay to % wheat, would be equi¬ 
valent for all practical purposes to an equal quantity of wheat flour, ex¬ 
cept that it is slightly richer in fat. The nutrient value of adlay in compa¬ 
rison with other cereals and pulse crops is of decided interest : adlay (aver¬ 
age of 8 samples tested) 95 4, wheat 87.4, maize 91.2, rice 88.3, oats 80.6. 

The great ad\antage of adlay over rice is that it is possible to grow 
and harvest with machinery, which is impossible for rice paddies. 

With lowered cost of production and an improvement in quality of 
grain etc, adlay would appear to be destined to supplant rice as the lead¬ 
ing staple grain over considerable areas. 

The previous rejection of adlay as a staple food may be attributed to 
peculiar features which have made it inferior to rice as grown by a primi¬ 
tive people, rather than to any intrinsic inferiority in the grain. The ad¬ 
vent of modem machineiy etc. has removed these objections. 

It is interesting to note also that although the long growing season 
is admittedly a drawback, this is balanced by the fact that adlay is less 
subject to attacks of locusts than rice and maize and the rice bird and wild 
pigeon also appear less destructive. This is true also of the rice bug Lep~ 
tocorisa acuta , one of the two most destructive insect pests of the rice plant. 

M, L,. Y. 

413 - Alimentary Value of Some Indo-Chinese Leguminosae. - pkt^dmommk, r , 

in L*Azronomie Colontalc, Bullcttn mcnsucl de Vlnsttlut National d*A i^ronomie Coloniile , 

Year 6, No. 5 ' , PP 3 V 4 * Paris Vebrumv 1022 

The author, after referring to the importance of the importation of 
dried vegetables from the Colonies to France, describes the various Legu¬ 
minosae cultivated in Indo-China : 

1) PuRrEE Doeichos (Daudo) (Dolichos var. undetermined) — Its 
chemical composition is as follow : Water it. 98 % ; ash 2.86 % ; 
fatty substances 1.10%; nitrogenous substances 24.08%; sacchar- 
iferous substances 41.8 % ; crude fibre 6.72 %. The natives cook it 
like ordinary rice ; it can be compared to kidney-beans, lentils and 
common vetches. 

2) French Bean (Dau-xanh) (PJiaseolus radiatus). — This is much the 
most important of all the Leguminosae. Its chemical composition is as 
follows: Water 12.10 %; ash 3.12 %; fatty substances 0.64 %; 
nitrogenous substances 25.40 % ; sacchariferous -substances 42.86 % ; 

(1) See R. June 1021 No 62 s. {Ed.) 

[41 *"* 413 ] 
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crude fibre 7.84 %. When ground it is used in Annam for making a kind 
of vermicelli (known by the name of « Songthan); about 80 000 kg. of which 
are manufactured and exported to China. This vermicelli differs greatly 
from that consumed in Europe. It contains a much smaller quantity of 
nitrogenous and fatty substances but its crude fibre content is higher. 

Further its composition varie c greatly in different samples. The vermicelli 
contains 25 % less nitrogenous and mineral substances and much more 
saccharifous substances than the beans from which it was made. 

These beans are much appreciated as a vegetable after germination, 
and are eaten when the stalks are from 8 to 10 cm in length. They are a 
common article of diet among the European population of Indo-China. 

They crop easily it pieviously soaked in water for about 12 hours (after 
which they cook in 40-60 minutes). When boiled they much resemble 
lentils and have a clean pleasant taste This Phaseolus presented on analy¬ 
sis only slight traces of glucosides , it is entirely free from cyanogenetic 
glucosides alkaloids, and glucosides poisonous to mice. 

3) Spotted Dottchos (Dau-truong-quoc) ( Dohchos tonkinensis) ; 

Chemical Composition Water n 02 % , a^h 3 % , fats 1 34 % ; nitro¬ 
genous substances 23 35 % , sacclianferous substances 38 30 % ; crude 
fibre 8.96 % 

\ igna SINENSIS (Dau-den-kouta-long) — Chemical composition: 

Water 12.14 % ; ash 3 08 % ; fats 1 14 % ; nitrogenous matter 24.5 %; 
sacchariferous matter 43 36 % ; crude fibre 7 92 % 

White Doiichos (l)au-trang) These three beane can be used in 
the same manner as the purple Doiichos All of them need 120 minutes 
boiling after soaking for 12 hours They are superior in quality to our or¬ 
dinary French beans, but not as good as Ph radtatus Their u c e is to be 
commended both a« an article ol human diet and as a cattle feed. 

4) Soy-Bean — Tim is a well-known plant and h only mentioned 
by the author. 

To sum up, Phaseolus radialus is the species most suitable for human 
consumption, though the purple, black and spotted varieties of Dclichos 
can also be used. The white Doiichos and the so}-bean aie chiefly fed 
to stock. P- 

414 - The new Chinese Variety of Lucerne in South Africa. - Donkin, t l , m the Jour forage crops 

mil of the Department of Agriculture Union of South Africa , vol III, No pp 257*258 

Pretoria, Sept. 1921. 

Fairchilds, the " Agricultural Explorer" ot the United States 
Department of Agriculture, found in Thibet, at a height of about 
1200 feet above sea level, a new variety of lucerne growing on the edge 
of a swamp. This variety has been tested for a period of five years at the 
School of Agriculture ot Grootfontein near Middleburg, Cape Province, 
where for purposes of comparison it has been grown side by side with 
six other well known types. 

Although during the first period of growth this “ Chinese variety 
as it has been called, could not be considered as equal to the " Provence ” 

[413*414] 
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and “ Tamworth ” types, owing to thin seeding in the two last years of 
the test it gave hay crops almost equal to those of " Provence ” and supe¬ 
rior to those of “ Tamworth Observations taken seem to show that 
“ Chinese ” lucerne is a hybrid and several variations in stalks and leaves 
etc. are noted. It is a heavy cropper and particularly resistant to irost. 

If grown for seed, r oz. is sufficient for a row ioo yards long, which in 
the second year should produce enough seed for one acre ; this should in 
turn produce a sufficient quantity of seed for sowing broadcast several 
acres every year. M. L. Y. 

415 - Experimental Trials in Natal with « Hubam Clover” a new Variety of jW eii lo¬ 
tus alba, var annua • — IIai l, w S , in Journal of the Department of A >riculture. 
Union of South Africa , \ ol III, No 5 , pp <.63-465. Pretoria, Nov. 1921 

The utility of the annual white sweet clover (M eh lotus alba var. an¬ 
nua) as a forage crop and as a legume in short rotations has been the subject 
of much attention lately in the United States and in Canada. 

The Iowa strain of seed, introduced by H. I) Hughes of Iowa Uni¬ 
versity, has recently been tested at the Cedara School of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station, Natal (S A), and the variety known as “ Hubam 
clover ” has pioved a distinct success. 

The plant is recommended as a forage ciop, but stock should not be 
allowed to pasture immediately after rain or heavy dew. Although some 
animals do not appear at first to appreciate its bitter aromatic taste, they 
soon acquire a liking for it if fed constantly on ubam clover. Its feeding 
value compares lavotirably with other legumes. 

In appearance, “ Hubam clover ” resembles the biennial form of 
melilotus except that it is somewhat smaller, the root is more woody and 
crown or resting buds are not formed. The stems, branches, leaves, flowers, 
pods and seed are indistinguishable from the biennial form. 

It has been ascertained by tests made in the United States that the 
percentage of biennial plants raised from annual seed varies irom 1 to 8. 

The seed possesses a hard coat and consequently germination is slow 
unless the seed is scarified and thus enabled to absorb the necessary 
moisture more readily. Scarified and unscarified seed give a germination 
percentage of 90 and 30 respectively A special machine has been invented 
at the Iowa Agricultural College for this purpose known as the “ Ames 
Hulling and Scarifying Machine „ 

Soil moistuie is necessary ; only moderate results are obtained on acid 
soils, although rather more satisfactory than is the case with lucerne; 
better results are obtained on alkaline soils. 

When the plant reaches a height of 30 m. before the blooming period, 
it may be cut and cured as hay though it is essential to preserve the leaves 
carefully. As soon as the plant is waited, cocks should be made imme¬ 
diately, and left until the stems are cured. It may be ensiled if cut in 
the early stages before the stems have become woody. 

further tests are being carried out in order to ascertain the agricultu¬ 
ral value of this plant in South Africa. M. I* Y. 

(414-4IS] 
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416 - Cotton-Growing in Algeria (1). — Fournier {Head of the Experiment Station ai 

Ferme-Blanche, Oran), in Revue agricole dc VAfrigue du Nord , Year 20 , No. 128, pp. 26-29, 

2 photographs. Algiers, January 13, 1922. 

The author gives an account of the results obtained on the estate 
of Habra and de la Macta, near Perregaux. In 1910 the average cotton 
crop was 13.8 quintals per hectare, which represents about 4.5 of cotton 
fibre for the varieties Yanovitch and Abassi. The net profit was 745.65 
fr. per hectare. 

The 1920 results are distinctly higher * the " Yuma ” and " Californie ” 
early varieties derived from the Egyptian variety, " Mitafifi ”, produced 
over 23 quintals of unginned cotton per hectare. The later-maturing va¬ 
rieties on the neighbouring estates only produced 5.5 quintals per hectare. 
The land of the Experiment Station had been dressed with 40 quintals of 
well-rotted dung and 40 quintals of bat guano per hectare. 

The pickings succeeded one another without interruption from August 
26 to the end of November. 

The receipts per hectare were 7068.80 fr. and the expenses 2 525.85 fr. 
Therefore the net profit was 4 544.95 fr. per hectare, or 6 times larger than 
in 19x0. 

At the present time there are 300 hectares under cotton in the Orleans- 
ville district. 

The varieties selected by l)r. Tkabft, Director of the Botanic Service, 
Professor of the Agricultural Institute of Algeria, produce bolls that can 
be gathered before the heavy rains set in. Their yield is satisfactory, and 
they are much earlier than ” Yuma, ” or “ Californie The author adds 
that the cotton-plant can bear relatively large quantities of salt. P, C. 

417 - Irrigation Sclnmes in the Niger Territory of the French Soudan and the 
Extension and Improvement of Cotton Production. — r. eeluc, j , i<e coton 
du Sudan et les grands projet* d’irrigation in VA eentr 7 txtilc. No. 0, pp. 0-11 Guebwiller 
(Haut-Rhin), July 1021. — II. Hklo (Secretaire general du Comite du Niger), I*es irriga¬ 
tions du Niger et lu culture cotonnicre au Soudan, in Reuse ignctnents Colomau v et Docu¬ 
ments publics par le Comttt de I'Afnqne franchise el le Comite du Maroc, pp. 127-220 Paris, 
Oct. 1921 . 

I. II, — Up to the present time cotton has been cultivated in the 
French vSoudan over an area of more than 150 000 sq. km., but the irregu¬ 
larity and short duration of the local rains has resulted in inferior quality 
fibre and poor yield. With the object therefore of introducing and develop¬ 
ing varieties with medium and long fibres and extending the cultivated 
area, schemes have been put forward to systematise and establish regular 
irrigation and the utilisation of the floods of the river Niger which occur at 
a time of year propitious to cotton development Tor example, during 200 
days (June to January), the Niger distributed more than 4°° cub. ni. per 
second, and it is estimated that this would serve to irrigate a cotton area 
covering from 400 000 to 500 000 hectares i. c. 1 200 000 to 1 300 000 
hectares on a triennai rotation system. 


(1) See R. Mar. 1917, No. 243; Aug. 1918. No. 865; Oet.-I>ec ioiq.No.ijsMW-) 
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According to the remarkable Sehene prepared by the hydraulic expert 
BlSmiP, it will be possible to obtain as a result of methodically established 
irrigation, first quality cotton ranking with the best known varieties, Sa- 
kallaridis etc , as well as remunerative yields. It is a recognised fact 
that Cambodia, Algeria and Senegal etc yield a considerable quantity of 
cotton, but it is now considered evident that the most valuable area will 
be in the Niger valley. 

The authors give an outline of the programme of proposed irrigation 
work, the lines of canals etc 

M L Y. 


418 - Cotton Growing In Queensland. — Boyd A G , in Qu,i tnhmd 4 ncnltural Journal, 
Vo) XVII, Pt 1, pp 32 1 4 Brisbane, Tan 1022 

Distinct advances have been made quite recently m connection with 
the extension of the cotton areas in Queensland Very favourable reports 
as to the future possibilities of this country, have been presented by Vax t - 
ghan (Ex-Premier of South Australia) who states that the British Govern¬ 
ment has set aside a sum of £1 000 000 for the encouragement of cotton¬ 
growing within the Empire, a portion of which would be devoted to the 
establishment of the mdu^tr} m Queensland Up-to-date machinery 
(cotton gins etc.) has been imported for use with the next crop, which is 
expected to be a comparatively heav\ one 

A short time ago Vaughvn secured cotton samples from differ¬ 
ent districts and submitted them to English cotton brokers for inspection 
Opinion was unanimous that the samples possessed all the best qualities 
of the more valuable cottons of other countries (probably including America, 
Egypt, Africa and India), 111 respect of length, strength of fibre, colour, etc 
Up to the present, practicalh all the inland areas have been cultivated 
with the Uplands varietv (short staple), and the Sea Island type has been 
limited to coastal areas It is proposed however to use sea Bland to 
a much larger extent inland next >ear, as the long-staple is of great com¬ 
mercial value 

An important point 111 favour of Queensland as a cotton producer is 
that the plant is almost entirely free from the diseases w'hich cause so much 
damage in the cotton districts of the United States and Egypt 

M E Y. 

419 - New Fibre Crops in the Belgian Congo, and their Industrial Value. — goossens, 

(Directeur clu jardin botanique d'Bala), m Bulletin A r%co\e clu Con^o Bel<e, Vol XII, 
No 3 , pp 622-623 Brussels, Sept 1921 

The Jardin botanique d’Eala has recently carried out a series of 
observations under the direction of Corbisifk with a view to ascertaining 
respective the values of various fibre plants, both native and imported 
The annexed Table shows the results ot the investigation It is stated 
that although the imported varieties do not appear to adapt themselves 
readily to equatorial conditions, excellent results have been obtained in 
the I*ower Congo {Ganda-Sundi and Congo da I y emba). 
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Results of the Cultivation of Textile Plants m the Belgian Congo . 


Name of plant 


/ Urena lobata var .reticulata (Ku- 

I luende). 

\ Urena lobata (I,otiti muitidu) 
l Trmmfetta cordtfolia (Bekongue) 
g Cephalonema poly an dr urni^S *<\o\o 

g \ n'kongue) .. 

IHonckenta ficifolta (Bonkongue 
I nViaga) 

[ Manntophyton afrtcanum (N # kos- 

\ *) . 

L Agave ngida var sisalana 
5 1 Fo'trcroya gxganlca 
I* 1 Sanbcttcra guineen *>*s 
»-• f Sansevtera cyhndnca 


Weight 
of stems 

Period 
of retting 

Weight 
of fibre 

No of days 
of work 

Tune required 
to produce 

1 kg. fibre 

Net cost 

1 kg. fibre 

Yield 

kg 

days 

| kg. 

days 

days 

fra. 

% 

615 3 

15 

1 49*88 

57.OO 


0.86 

7-95 

638.4 

20 

36 00 

58.87 

1.68 

1.26 

5.64 

I 5 I 75 

*5 

1 70 235 

70 8 

1 

0.75 

4.61 

1580 0 

20 

76 

83.7 

no 

0.82 

4 81 

666 5 

22 

i 33 280 

111.3 

3.34 

2.50 

5.00 

785.0 

1 

25 

134 

5 36 

4.02 

318 

l 

300 0 

— 

11 

65 

5-90 

4.42 

1 

366 

880.0 

—. 

14 

120 

8-57 

6.42 

1 50 

14 0 

— 

0 190 

— 

— 

— 

1 35 

14 0 

— 

0 150 

— 

— 

— 

1.07 


i 


The stems of Mannisfihyton afncanvm are not retted, but they are 
scraped immediately after cutting, and exposed to the sun, and after a 
few days, the fibre is extracted b> thrashing 

It has been noted that the period oi retting is regulated according to 
the stage of maturity of the stem , the type of soil also pla> s an important 
part in this process 

Although the actual quality of the fibre is not of equal value to that 
of the imported species, attention is drawn to the fact that certain native 
species, especially Urena lobata , can be utilised advantageously as a source 
ot fibre at a comparatively low cost M L Y. 

120 - The Possibilities of Developing the Roselle {Hibiscus Sabd&riffa var. a/- 
tissimm) Fibre Industry In the Federated Malay States. — sox th, r w.in? he 

Agricultural Bulkttn of the J ultrtiUd Malay Stutts, Vol IX, \o i,pp 2126 Kuala 
I, urn pur. Jan -Mar 1021 

As a result of the small scale experiments carried out b\ Mathiku 
at Kuala Kangsar, with Hibiscus Sabdan(fa var altissiina, the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

This plant appears to adapt itself readily to prevailing conditions in 
the Federated Malay States. 

The lateral branches when cut at the right age (i e. when the plants 
are just beginning to flower and when if pioperly developed, the branches 
should be over 4 ft. long), should give a good quality long staple fibre, 
suitable for spinning. Reports from the Imperial Institute, London 
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confirm this statement. On the other hand if the branches are cut when 
too old, the fibre is found to be matted and consequently of inferior quality. 

Fibre from the mam stem is however of inferior colour, appearance 
and quality and the staple is shorter and is in fact of no value commer¬ 
cially. 

The plants seed fairly freely but are liable to attack by the cotton 
stainer Dvsdercus spp. 

Further experiments are in progress to determine the best planting 
distances to adopt, and also to obtain a large supply of seed of both the red 
and the green varieties. vSeed is being distributed to various plantations 
for test purposes. 

The work in general is as yet at an early stage and investigations are 
still necessary with reference to cost of production, methods of cultiva¬ 
tion etc. M. h. Y. 

421 - The Quality of the Rubber of Hevea brasiliensis g its Variations and their 

Causes. Economic Importance for the Amazon Rubber Industry. - cayl\ v 

(Professor of Gem r.il AgncuHurt) 111 ire Jit os dn l n>Ut Superior dt A tnulfuro e Mcdi 

etna Vvtennann, Vol V, Nos 1 and 2, j»i> 71 *>(> Xikhcroy (K do Kioh Sept. h>ji 

A factor frequently introduced into the very complex question of rub¬ 
ber pioduction, which is of pai amount importance to 13 ra 7 il, is the quality 
of the product, that is to say its market as apart fiom its intrinsic quality 

For manufacturers or producers, there is nothing absolute in the 
quality of rubber which can however be determined scientifically from 
its physical and chemical constants, as has been shown In the valuable, 
exhaustive and accuiate laboratoi> experiments systematically made by 
the Dutch since 1910. 

Hitherto the commercial determination carried out, for instance, b\ 
the brokers has been accepted This determination was based on external 
characters: form, appearance of surface, colour, smell, appearance of a 
single section, elasticity determined roughly by pulling a sample between 
the hands etc These observations can only furnish very incomplete 
information, and are useful only to expose 1) the grossest frauds, the 
state of the preservation of the rubber , 3) its geographical origin. 

The quality of rubber can be approximately deteimined by 7 * 1) the 
quantity of coarse, visible impurities (decrease in useful weight); 2) the pre¬ 
sence or absence of diseases: moulds, and especially stickage, which causes 
bad vulcanisation , 3) the knowledge acquired by long experience of the 
various kinds of crude rubber accoiding to their origin, botanical source, 
processes of coagulation, drying etc. 

In scientific determination, the Dutch systematic researches take into 
account: 1) the chemical analysis of the crude rubber (the water, resin, ash 
and nitrogenous substances present together with the acidity); 2) the physi¬ 
cal constants : viscosity of the rubber solutions; vulcanisation coeffi¬ 
cient ; mechanical test of vulcanised rubber ; tension test; degree of elast¬ 
icity; of elongation (permanent deformation etc.). 

In the present condition of knowledge on the question, it remains ne¬ 
cessary to accept the definition of the producers and dealers; rubber of good 
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quality is dean, sufficiently dry, sound, well preserved and not very 
variable. The dealer indeed only reflects the wishes of the manufacturer, 
and the latter prefers the rubber that suits him best and will pay a higher 
price for it. He requires that the rubber shall be : 

1) Clean and sufficiently dry to reduce loss in washing, which, when 
considerable, increases the loss in weight of the raw material, necessitates 
more labour and makes greater demands on the apparatus and the fuel 
driving the machines ; 

2 ) Sound, because sticky (/. e . resinous) rubber contaminates the pure 
product, vulcanises badly and also entails loss ; 

3) In a good state of preservation, for any deterioration means a 
loss of useful material, and owing to the mode of preparation of crude rubber, 
it is more or less liable to spoil. 

4) As little variable as possible ; this is necessary, because all the 
treatments to which rubber is subjected in the factory are empiric, and 
with an invariable rubber the formulae need not be altered. 

It is necessary also to mention the preference given by manufacturers 
to certain rubbers for reasons unknown to dealers or producers, which they 
are unable to detect. 

The author deals with the grounds of this preference in the case of 
Hewn brasiticnsis rubber in Brazil, and in the plantations of the Middle- 
Fast Since competition has arisen in the markets of the world, the manu¬ 
facturer is always willing to pay a higher price for “ Para hard core ” 
than for “ white crej>e first latex ” (which are the two best qualities), 
without taking into consideration the fact that “ Para ” loses 18 to 20 % 
in washing and “ Plantation ” 2 % at the most. 

The author is, however, of opinion that this difference in the prices 
quoted which has pre\ ailed for twenty years, though no doubt it has now 
decreased, has sufficed to insure that Para rubber is still really superior in 
quality to 44 Plantation 

This difference in quality has been attributed to three causes : 1) the 
origin of the trees ; 2) the age of the trees ; 3; the preparation process to 
which the raw rubber is subjected. The author diaws the following con¬ 
clusions from his examination of the question. 

1) The origin of the trees cannot account for the difference in the 
American and Asiatic products ; 

2) the effect of age upon trees read)' for tapping is very slight and 
quite insufficient to explain the difference observed ; 

3) although it is impossible to adduce actual proof, it would appear 
that the principal cause of the difference in the quality of “ Para fina ” 
and “ first latex " undoubtedly lies in the method of preparation. 

After discussing the alleged defects of the commercial varieties of both 
** Para ” and 44 Plantation ” rubbers, the author expresses his belief that 
both could be improved. For Brazil the practical lesson to be drawn from 
this fact is that with sufficient care, 44 Plantation rubber ” could be 
made as acceptable to the manufacturer as Para fina *\ 
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The author believes that the improvement of Brazilian rubber is to 
be sought in the reduction of the net cost for : a) eastern competitors can 
improve their rubber until it is practically equal in quality to " borracha " ; 
b) since Brazil no longer controls the market, she cannot fix the price of 
rubber merely by supplying rubber of better quality ; c) only taking into 
account the exceptional quality of the product would mean reducing the 
amount exported to a very insufficient quantity. This does not mean that 
the quality of the rubber should be sacrificed. On the contrary it is ne¬ 
cessary : i) to keep the manufacturing quality equal or superior to that of 
the eastern rubbers ; 2) to improve the commercial quality by more carefuf 
preparation and the suppression of adulteration. 

In fact the reduction of the water and of the impurities to 2 % in 
weight is equivalent to reducing the cost price, since with 41 borracha ” in 
leaves coagulated by “ defumac^ao ", it is possible to obtain on the European 
markets a plus-value of 14 % as compared with the price of the balls. 
The leaf form has the following advantages over the balls : 1) with equal 
weight, a plus cash value of 14 % ; 2) freight paid for 2% of impurities 
instead of for 20 % ; 3) export dues paid on 2 % of impurities instead 
of on 20 %. 

In short, the author is of opinion, that the difference in the quality 
of the two Hevea. rubbers, the Brazilian and the Indo-Malayan, is almost 
entirely due to differences of preparation ; that it is decreasing, and may 
disappear altogether. He also believes that, since the manufacturers 
recognise that the quality of the best Amazonian product is equal or supe¬ 
rior to that of 44 crepe first latex ”, it is only necessary to maintain this 
quality. Further that for economic reasons, it would be advisable to im¬ 
prove the commercial quality of 44 Para fina ”, as its quality must not be 
relied upon as the sole means of solving the 44 borracha ” crisis. 

- G. A. B. 

422 - Investigations made in Java Concerning the Origin of the Latex of fievea 
bras Men sis. — Bobii-IOFP, \V , ill Archie f vooy dc Rubber cuUwr in Nederlandsch-Indie, 
Year. 5, No. 3, pp. 9*5-111, figs. s. Buitcnzorg, March 1921. 

Different methods of tapping Hevea brasiltensts were carried out with 
a view to making direct observations as to the exact origin of the latex 
and to ascertain the direction of the flow and the effect of grafting a species 
having a yellow latex on another having a white latex. 

The results obtained from this investigation may be summarised as 
follows :— 

1) The change of colour of the latex from yellow to white in the 
neighbourhood of the tapping cut which gives a yellow latex, makes it 
possible to control the extraction sphere of latex when tapped. The appear¬ 
ance of white-coloured latex at places where previously the yellow colou r 
was present indicates that these places are exhausted and that secondarv 
latex-building is taking place. 

2 ) The flow of latex to the tapping-cut is very slow and about 2 1 j 
months is required to cover a distance of about 1 metre. 
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3) The extraction by ordinary tapping from above downwards 
occurs only from the latex vessels which lie underneath the cut and about 
1 cm. on each side of the cortex. 

4) The extraction of latex by tapping from below upwards is slightly 
less than by the reverse method. 

5) If the cut is high above the ground, the latex is extracted also 
from the roots, but only from the places lying below the cut or in the vicin¬ 
ity. In this case the latex is extracted from the side roots, but only from 
those under the tapping cut. 

6) Above the tapping cut there is no extraction of latex by ordinary 
tapping. 

7) Three year old grafted trees from a common parent with yellow 

latex grafted on stock with white latex continued to give the yellow latex 
and the new stock white latex. M. L. Y. 

423 - Sugar Beet Cultivation in Louisiana, United States. - co\tes, k. c , ami kh>i>fr* gar crops 
A 1 \ {IyOUb>iaiia State University, linton-Rougc, Louisiana) in J he Journal o> Industrial 
and Engineer mu Ohmistry, Vol XIV, No. 3, pp 213-214. Washington, March 1,1922 (1). 

A long series of experiments have proved that it is possible to grow 
sugar beets, of high sucrose content and purity combined with great produc¬ 
tivity, in Louisiana and presumably also in the other southern States of the 
Confederation. The best results are obtained by late spring planting. The 
yields averaged 18 tons per acre, the weight of the beets was 1.5 to 2.5 lb., 
the purity about 85 % and the sucrose 14 %. I11 order to obtain such re- 

ults it is, however, necessary to use good seed which breeds true to tyj>e. 
vSeed grown in the United States to-day fulfils this requirement and appears 
to be even better than European seed. 

The first experiments in sugar-beet growing were made by one of the 
authors in 1898, at the Louisiana State University, with seed imported 
from Europe and sown in November; afterwards sowings were made in Au¬ 
gust, and mature roots obtained in February. Under these conditions 
beetroots can be matured in May, June and July, and probably also during 
March and April. The tonnage per acre in Louisiana is probably heavier 
than elsewhere, and the sucrose and purity are high enough for com¬ 
mercial purposes, while the cost of cultivation is much less than in most 
beet-growing sections, being from 15 to 20 dollars per acre. 

A series of analyses shows that beets after harvesting will keep for a 
week or more without appreciable loss in sucrose or purity. These results 
are probably too favourable, but it is reasonably certain that, after harvest¬ 
ing, beets in Louisiana will not deteriorate more in May, June and July 
than sugar-cane in Cuba during the same months. 

Beets planted on January 24 are ready for harvest by May 8 and prob¬ 
ably earlier; they can, however, be lifted in good condition until July 
and even later. If beets could be matured early, they could be worked 

(1) It should be noted that in the district in question, the sugar-cane is gio\vn to its 
climatic limit. (Ed ) 
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into sugar in Louisiana and thus extend the sugar season for 3 months or 
longer. This would double the value of the sugar factories which normally 
can only run for about 2 months in the year. G. A. B. 

424 - Wild Beets: Composition and Value. — Sec No 301 of this Rciew, 

425 - The Possibility Of Growing Tea in Italy. — Cavara, F , in Bollettino dell'Association 
itaham Pro piante mtdlcinali, aromotiche cd litre uhh, Year IV, Nos 7 and 9, pp. 106-109 
andi 33 -i 3 ^- Milan, 1921 

Long experience has already proved that the tea-plant can grow in 
certain parts of Italy , it has been successfully cultivated in the Botanical 
Gardens of Pavia (by putting it under cover during the winter), Florence, 
Pisa and Naples, and also in the Borromean Islands on Lake Maggiore etc. 

According to the opinion both of the author and Carnkl, there exist 
in South Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily very sheltered shady valleys where 
tea could be cultivated. Beccari was of opinion that the tea plant would 
thrive in Italy in the olive zone, where it could, it necessary, be grown be¬ 
neath the olive-trees or vines, and thus obtain a little shade. It has been 
proved, however, that the dry maritime climate of the Mediterranean does 
not suit tea and that this is the reason of the failure of several experiments 
in growing the plant in Sicily, 

Twenty years ago the author distributed as an experiment some young 
tea plants to several landowners from Tuscany to Calabria. As it was a 
question of a new crop with special requirements as to temperature and 
atmospheric and soil moisture (the tea-plant cannot stand lime), it is not 
surprising that most of the trials failed. In one case however on an estate 
in the commune of Bagni di San Giuliano (Prov. of Pisa), all the plants 
struck root and grew, producing after some years both flowers and fruits, 
and very fragrant beverage was made from the leaves The author strongly 
recommends the renewal of these experiments They could also be made 
in some suitable parts of Kritrea and Somaliland. F. D. 

426 - Manuring Coffee. — I Manure* for Coffee Plantations, in Royal Botanic Carden s, 
Kew, Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information , No y, pp 3 17 - 3 !*>• bibliography, I,on 
don, iy2i — II. Coffee 111 Guatemala and Costa-Rica, Ibidem , pp j|6-347 — 
III Hhrmann, J A, Cafeicnltura e os adubo^, in Annai s da Socitd idi Rural rrasileira, 
No 17, pp 1043 10so Sao Paulo, November 1021 (1) 

The effects of the application of chemical manures to Coffee plants 
have not been studied for a sufficiently long period to justify their 
recommendation for general use. 

Such active artificial manures as c ulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, nitrate of ‘•oda, superphosphate etc., are undoubtedly of value for 
annual crops where immediate results are desirable and the temporary 
character of the fertiliser is ot secondary consideration, but for coffee or 
any other perennial plant where a slower and more lasting effect is required 
a similar value has not been established. In fact Sir John Lawes has 

(1) Sec R Jau 1915, No |8 {Ed) 
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stated that " most decidedly the active artificial manures would not be 
suitable for the coffee-tree ”, but considerable difference of opinion on the 
point seems to prevail in all coffee-growing countries. 

The manures, however, that can be safely recommended are those of 
an organic character, including prunings, leaves, weeds, coffee pulp and 
other refuse obtained in the preparation of the coffee-bean, farm-yard man¬ 
ure, green-manures, bone, dried blood, oil-seed cake, guano and fish 
manure, to which may be added the organic substances, wood-ashes and 
lime. The use of farm manures and green manures may not be practical 
on all plantations, but the suggestion of rotting down straw to take their 
place deserves consideration. As wet straw alone will not rot down, and 
some active form of nitrogen is required to start the process, this may be 
supplied by the urine from stock, or by passing sewage through a filter-bed 
made of straw (r). 

The selection, however, of any of the manures mentioned can only 
be decided as a result of knowledge of local conditions and after experiment, 
for it must be based on convenience and cost. 

A manure of considerable value may be made by mixing coffee-pulp 
with bone-meal (in the proportion of about 1 part of bone-meal and 20 parts 
of coffee-pulj)), together with any general refuse from the plantation, heaped 
or buried for several months in a place where there is protection from sun 
and rain. When sufficiently decomposed the manure may be dug in round 
the trees, without injury to the roots if possible, or laid on as a mulch. The 
pulp together with the parchment and other refuse from the factory is val¬ 
uable on account of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and lime it con¬ 
tains, while the bone-meal is useful as supplying phosphoric acid, lime and 
nitrogen. The percentages in the coffee-pulp of these constituents are 
considerably higher in material when fresh than after exposure for sever¬ 
al months to sun and rain, and it is important to preserve it as above 
described. Any wood-ashes that may be available from burning rubbish 
on the plantation can be put into the manure heap to increase the supply 
of potash. As tropical soils are often deficient in lime, slaked lime can 
when necessary be distributed over the w T hole plantation before applying 
the mixed or other manures, at the rate of about 15 cwt. per acre, or w T ith 
trees 3 ft X 3 ft, this w r ould be approximately 3 lb. per tree. 


Table I. — The annual requirements for xooo Coffee Plants 
(1 at different ages) of nitrogen , potash, an phosphoric acid. 


Age of tree 


1 

| Nitrogen 

Potash 

Phosphoric acid 

V 


1 lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

First 4 years. 


; 9.87 i 

23.62 | 

2.49 

From 5 to 8 years. 

. . . . . 

1 35-7 : 

76,92 

i 19.57 

From 9 to 20 years ..... 

. . • ... 

; 28.87 | 

45-83 

! 15-76 

After 20 years (old trees) . . 


: 5-09 | 

3°-53 

! 9-48 


(1) See R, March 1922, No. 236. (Fd,) 
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II. — As regards the manuring of coffee-trees in Guatemala and Costa 
Rica, it is stated that coffee has been grown in these countries for nearly 
a century upon soil characterised by its high humus content, for the planta¬ 
tions occupy the site of original forests and much leaf-mould is produced 
by the plants and the shade trees. There is, however, a clear need of manure, 
for the soil is usually deep and sometimes stony. Time and natural ma¬ 
nures are recommended in preference to artificial manures. 

III. — The author of the 3rd publication states that a large number 
of the old coffee plantations in the State of Sao Paulo of Brazil show signs 
of degeneration owing to neglect for several decades and especially to 
insufficient supplies of humus and lack of regular manuring. The author 
estimates that a crop of 750 kg. net of coffee has been obtained per 1000 
trees during the last 10 years from the 800 million trees in bearing. The 
amount of nutritive substances removed from the soil is given in Table II. 
In order to replace these elements, it would be necessary to apply the na¬ 
tural or artificial manures given in Table III, but these quantities would 
have to be doubled or trebled in order to restore the plantations to their 
original condition. 


Tabee II. — Exportation of coffee from the State of Sdo Paulo 
from 1850-1919 with the amount % of fertilisers extracted annually. 



Coffee Exports 



Fertilisers extracted annually 




Annual 




in the ash 




average 

in 

thousands 

of 

bags 

Nitrogen 

Total ash j 

Pho- } 

; 

: 

. 

in the 10 

year periods 

1.73 % 

*•*♦% | 

splioric j 
acid 

12 . 53 % j 

Potash 

1 

68 25 % . 

Ifime 

6.15 % | 

Magnesi¬ 

um 

II.IX % 




tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 1 

tons ; 

tons 

1850-59. 


2 SOO 

2 625.0 

4 260.0 

578.9: 

2 779-7! 

260.7 f 

468.6 

1860-69. 


! 2 835 

2 976.8 

4 830.8* 

605 3 

3 152.1 

295*7 

531*3 

1870-79. 


1 3 675 

3 858.8 

6 262.2! 

784-7' 

4 086.i' 

383-3. 

686.9 

1880-89. 


1 5 473 

5 746.7 

9 326.0! 

I 168.6 

6085.2! 

570-8. 

I 025.9 

1800-99. 


1 7 226 

7 587-3 

12 313.1; 

I 542.8, 

8 034.3 

753 - 6 ; 

X 354*2 

1900-09. 

. 

i 9 027 

9 374-2 

15 375 2 

I 926.5 

10032.3 

941.0; 

I 691.3 

1910-19. 

. 

982T 

IO 312.1 

16 735.0 

. . 

2 IOI.7 

XO 92 I.O ( 

I 02I.4j 

I 837 5 

Average per bag .... 

. . kg. 

j 

1.7*4 i 

*.214 | 

1.114 ; 

•.(•4 j 

*.187 


In order to find out whether it would pay to improve old coffee planta¬ 
tions the author carried oat experiments, in 1913, on a 60 to 70 year old 
plantation belonging to the " Istituto Agronomico do Estado de Sao Paulo 
(Campinas) on 6 series of plots: A) control plots, without manure, but 
ploughed and pruned; B) 28 kg. of farmyard manure per tree ; treated 
otherwise like A ; C) 17 kg. fresh coffee pulp per tree ; treated otherwise 
like A ; D) 0.56 kg. superphosphate *+- 0.2 kg. potassium chloride + 0.2 kg. 
ammonium sulphate per tree ; treatment otherwise as for A ; E) 7 kg. 
farmyard manure + 0.15 kg. basic slag + 0.075 sulphate of potash + 

*«•] 
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0.065 kg. of nitrate of soda per tree, treatment otherwise as for A. The 
manures were applied 3 times, viz., in 1913-1914, in 1914-1915 and in 1916. 
1917. Table IV gives the resiilts obtained after 8 years of experiment- 

Table III. — Quantities of Manures 
necessary to replace the substances removed from the soil. 


Ten year Periods 


1850-59 
1860—69 
1870-79 
1880-89 
1890-09 
1900-09 
1910-19 

Table IV. — Yield of cleaned coffee per thousand plants. 

i Average for the 8 years 
Before the 1913 1914-21 

1 

trials v . ., < Excess due 

j to manuring 

! j 

184 litres | 585 litre* —• litres 

20 2 » | r229 » | 644 » 

80 » i 1228 » j 642 » 

130 » j 1452 » j 9*4 » 

1 i 55 » j 922 » j 338 » 


Plot A 
» B 
* C 
» D 

» K 


Chemical fertilisers 


Farmyard 
manure annual 
average 


; Chloride 
> of potassium 
1 containing 50 % 
potash 


Nitrate 
of sodium 
containing 
26 % nitrogen 


! Basic slag 
I containing 
1 16 % phosphoric 
| acid soluble 
| in citric acid 


55 ° 93 °*° 
630 426,6 
817 2 17.0 
I 217 042.0 

1 606 859.4 

2 006 859.4 
2 184 190.4 


5 559.3 

6 304-3 
8 172.2 

12 070.4 
16 068.6 

20 064.6 

21 842.0 


16 406.3 
18 604.6 
24 117.2 
35 916.6 
47 420.6 
59213.4 


3 559-2 
40352 
5 231.0 
7 790.3 
10 285.5 
12 843.4 
14 011.3 


From these results the cultivation expenses for 1000 plants can be 
calculated. 


Table V. — Cultivation experiments for 1000 trees {in francs at par). 



i 

I 

Total 

I Total 

• Gross 

returns 

Value of trees, 
cost of 

Average 


1 

receipts 
! 2914-x9.il 

i 

i cost 

\ 1914-1921 

! 

1914-1921 

} annual 

[ average 

im provemeu ts 
and material 

annual 

interest 

Plot 

A . . 

10601.87 

7 765 34 

l 

' 2 836.53 

j 354-75 

j 

j 

1 

! 6.63% 

» 

B . . 

24 860.99 

II 239.07 

1 13 6a 1.92 

1 1 702.74 

( 

/ 4106.40 

1 41-46 


C . . 

27 5 IX .49 

13 4*9 71 

I 13QQX.78 

; x 748.97 

| 42-59 

» 

D . . 

28 371.26 

IO474.43 

| 17896.83 

: 2 237.OO 

\ 

! 54-48 

* 

E . . 

19 150.55 

9 896.71 

I 9 253-84 

i 1 156.87 


t 28.17 



i 

r - - - ■ 

• ~ - ~ 

- ■— — 
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It is also interesting to know the condition of the different plots. 
This is shown by Table VI. 

Table VI. — Number of productive trees per 1000. 




! 

; 

Before 

the application 
of the manures 

8 years 
average 


Tn the 
last year 




1913 

1914-1921 j 


1921 

Plot A .... . 


1 

! 825 

748 

i 

t 

670 

» 

B. 


1 480 

845 


770 

» 

C . . . . . 

... .. 

; IIO 

946 


930 

9 

D. 


240 

743 


590 

9 

E. 

| 

; 620 

9 H 

i 

900 


The author estimate^ that the minimum return a good 

cultivator 

should obtain 

from a coffee plantation is 28.17 % 

, the amount 

produced 


by the plots of series E. O. A. B. 

427 -The Cocoa Industry of Ecuador and Possibilities of Introducing certain Varieties 
into Other Countries. - Tuphopj: W. I$. I>. (director of Agriculture*, ( VoM Coast) 
in Bulletin of the ImpcrvU Institute Vol XIX Xo. 3, pp. 3 London, iuji 

Report of investigations made chiefly in connection with the M Ar¬ 
riba ” cocoa which constitutes over 50 % of the total export of cocoa 
from Ecuador. 

The variety grown is almost exclusively that known as “ Cacao Na¬ 
tional ” which possesses large ]x>ds weighing as much as 3 Y\ tt>. and con 
taining a large quantity of well formed beans ; the seed contents of a mini 
ber of pods examined, ranged from 40 to 51 (average per pod 44). This 
is evidently a siq:>erior type and produces on an average, i lb. of cocoa 
per 7 pods. 

In the “ Arriba ” Province some fruits ripen every month of the year, 
though there are only 3 recognised crop seasons viz. February to June, July 
to October, and November to January. 

During recent years Venezuelan varieties have been planted to a cer¬ 
tain extent, as they have the reputation of giving a heavier yield and of 
maturing earlier than the former type, but apparently the Monilia disease 
has proved more virulent with these newly tested varieties, and apart 
from the fact that the trees do not grow so tall and big as the Cacao Natio¬ 
nal and therefore overcrowding is avoided, the superiority question 
is still open. 

Practically all the cocoa exported is merely dried in the sun, a process 
which under ordinary conditions only requires 7 days. 

The author considers that if the beans aie given only a slight fermen¬ 
tation in mass before drying, more satisfactory results might be expected. 
Apparently in Ecuador only a very light fermentation is necessary to pro¬ 
duce the desirable " chocolate break ” in the dried bean. It may be con- 
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eluded that the beans are of superior quality to those for example of the 
Gold Coast, where it is repoited that 6 days fermentation in boxes is neces¬ 
sary before even sun-drying is employed, in order to produce a similar cho¬ 
colate break in the bean. The cocoa bean with the lightest coloured testa 
possible has the highest commercial value but it does not follow that this 
is “ unfermented cocoa ** in the Kcuador types. If drying is unduly pro¬ 
longed by dull weather, a condition similar to over-fermentation is 
brought about resulting in discoloration of the testa in the form of little 
brown or black spots, a condition often present it the pods are over 
ripe before they are gathered, or if they are left in heaps some time 
before drying, despite suitable weather conditions for sun-drying. 

On an average twenty labourers with 15 mules are regarded as suffi¬ 
cient for the maintenance of a plantation of 100 000 bearing trees. A 
labourer is paid about 1 sucre (=- 2s 6d) tier diem. 

For valuation purposes the value of a plantation has been estimated 
by local banks at an average of about 80 centavos (2s) per tree m bearing. 

The price of cocoa in 1920 was 42.50 sucres per quintal in Guayaquil 
but there is obviously a wide niaigin for fluctuation which serves to indicate 
the profitable nature of the industry The total costs to port of shipment 
are reported as al»out 8 sucres per quintal (20s per 100 lb) ; the cocoa is 
shipped in bags containing 175 lb. net. 

The “ Asociacidn de Agri cult ores del Kcuador ** which comprises all 
the producers and possibly also all the exporters of cricoa has for its main 
object the defence of the industry against the speculations of foreigners* 
which tend unduly to lower the price of the local product, and is empower- 
ed to collect an export tax, in additi >n to the official Government export 
taxes. 

This investigation was made with a view to the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing the “ National " variety into the Gold Coast, Ceylon and otheT 
countries, and comparisons aie made between the systems adopted on 
the Gold Coast and those emplo\ed in Kcuador. 

M. Iy. Y. 

428 - Factors other than those of Environment influencing the Alkaloid Con¬ 
tent and the Yield of Latex from the Opium Poppy in India. — annett, 
H. K (Agricultural Chemist to the Government of Bengal), Sen II. D., and Singh II !>., 
in Memoirs of the Department of Apiculture in India , vo! \% No. i, 60 pp , figs 20, 
1 diagr. Calcutta, Sept 1021 

The authors have identified numerous subsidiary factors which in¬ 
fluence the quantity of morphine contained in opium ; their influence will 
be treated in a series of works beginning with the present. A summa¬ 
ry is made of the works of diffeient authors on the subject of the factors 
which influence the quantity of active principles produced by other plants 
and these results, taken in conjunction with those wdiieh they have them* 
selves obtained, throw much light on the subject of the functions ot alka¬ 
loids among plants. 

Tables show the plot yield of opium at each successive incision 
and the content in morphine as well as the opium yield for 1000 capsules. 
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and from the experiments made in 1917-1919 to decide the question wheth¬ 
er the quantity of morphine contained in the opium from the second and 
subsequent incisions can be modified by varying the intervals of time be¬ 
tween the successive incisions, the authors draw the following conclusions: 

The opium of the i ftt incision is richer in morphine than that of the sub¬ 
sequent incisions ; in practice, the method to adopt would be to collect the 
latex given off in the first few seconds from the surface of the capsules 
after the first incision. Possibly, if this first exudation of latex were 
removed immediately, a more copious flow of latex per capsule would be 
obtained in the 2nd yield made the following morning and in the succeeding 
yields, because the coagulation of the first deposit of latex around the 
surface of the incision must obstruct its free flow 

iNFTtTENCE OF VARIATIONS IN Till. METHOD AND PERIOD OF THE INCIS¬ 
ION ON the composition of I 11 r orirM — The method of incision varies 
in the different opium-producing countries ; the authors describe the methods 
adopted in India, Prance, O.ermanv, Kgypt, Asia Minor, Persia, China and 
Australia. They compared, by experiments made on a large scale, the 
Turkish mode of spiral incisi<n, the transversal, vertical, etc. Prom 
tables showing the lesults thu^ obtained and a diagram illustrating the 
yield in opium according to the number of blades of the lancet used in 
making the incisions, etc, the authors draw the following conclusions. 

1) The Turkish mode of spiral incision doe'- not give a greater yield 
of opium than the Hindoo vertical incision, which is much simpler. The 
same holds good with regard to transversal incisions. 

2) There is generally no advantage in making more than one ver¬ 
tical scarification at each incision 

The yield of latex is not incieased in proportion to the number of sca¬ 
rifications ; if 5 or 6 vertical scarifications are made, the yield is even less 
than with one only. Geneiallv, j scarifications per incision yield much 
more than is obtained by one at the 1st incision; but in subsequent 
incisions, the yield obtained bv the fust method diminishes to such an 
extent that the final total yield is lower with a numbei of scarifications 
than with one on\y. 

3) If at each incision instead of making the scarification along the 
whole length of the capsule, it l>e limited to 1 3 or even less, the yield of latex 
is considerably less at the 1st incision. But the dry matter of this latex 
contains a higher percentage of morphine; fuither, in subsequent inci¬ 
sions, this percentage diminishes less rapidly 

4) An experiment for the purpose of testing the effect of the number 
of lancet blades used in making the incision shows that the 6-bladed lancet 
gives a total yield in opium per capsule higher than one with 2 or 4 blades, 
even to the extent of doubling it. 

5) There is no differei t e either in the opium yield or morphine 
content according to whether an incision be made in the morning or in 
the afternoon. 

6) The authors call attention to the fact tliat the size of the capsule 
and vigour of the plant have a great influence on results. It seems that a 
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large capsule on a vigorous plant may receive more than one scarification 
at each incision without suffering to any extent whereas a weaker capsule 
may give no latex at all if more than one scarification be made at each 
incision. M. F. Y. 

429 - Influence of Solar Radiation on the Culture of Belladonna and on the Forma¬ 
tion of Alkaloids In the Leaves.— (rrORis, a., and Dklmard, A, in Com pies rendus 

dc VAcademic de* Scirnct <*, Vol. 170 Xo. pp. 183 100 Paris, Jaimarv 17, 1022. 

After cultivating the belladonna * 1) in the sun ; 2) 6 weeks in the 
shade and then 6 weeks in the sun; 3) in the shad.; and after gathering 
the leaves on the appearance of the first 2 or 3 flowers, the authors have 
observed that the leaves of group 1, at the 1st gathering, contained 0.65% 
(taking the weight of the dry leaves) of alkaloids, and on the 2nd gathering, 
o 52 % ; the leaves of group 3 only contained on an average o 3<) %. 
Further the adult plants grown in the sun yielded 3 crops from May to 
September, whereas the plants of the 2nd gioup required 3 months before 
v'elding a crop Finally, the plants grown in the sun yielded an average 
of 15 gm. of dry leaves each , those grown in the shade, qgm. only. Speak¬ 
ing generally the plants grown in the sun, as compared with those grown 
in the shade yielded 3 to 4 times as many leaves and 7 to 8 times the quan¬ 
tity of alkaloids. F. D. 

4 jo - Interplanting of Trees on Coconut Estates. Observations made in Portuguese 
India. - T'itrtado, C X , m 1 ht VlmUrs ( htonich , vol XVI No 13, pp 219-222 
Coimliatorc 1021 

The author as a result of observations made at Goa, has found it pos¬ 
sible to catalogue the trees which may be allowed to grow on coconut 
estates with obviously advantageous results. 

It should l>e noted at the outset that coconuts in Goa are usualty 
grown on lateritic or sandy alluvial soils, which retain very little humus ; 
the sub-soil is inclined to be compact and to contain a detrimental excess 
of moisture. Consequently a careful selection of trees for interplanting, 
employing deej>er rooted varieties than coconut, thus rendering the sub¬ 
soil less compact, and varieties which from the point of view of foliage will 
serve as a useful source of humu^, is of undoubted benefit to the plantation 
in general. 

Fist OF TRUES RECOMMENDED — “ Banyan " ( Ficus indica Roxb ), 
"Indian coral" ( Erythrina indica Famk.), “ hogplum " {Spondias man- 
gifera ), " horse radish tree " {Monnea picrygosperma Gaertn.), “ belembi " 
{Averthoa Bilimbi F), "mango " (Mangi/cra indica F.)» “pomelo" 
(Citrus deeuwana), guava ( Vsuitum (,uyana F), malay apple" {Eu¬ 
genia mallaccensis F.)» " box " {Ficus glomerata). The last mentioned is 
chiefly grown along the borders of drains, tanks etc. 

In addition to this list, the following, is also given of the trees consi¬ 
dered undesirable: — 

Portia tiee {Thespebia popnlnea Correa), tamarind {Tamarindus 
indica Finn.), teak {Tectona grandis), red silk cotton tree {Bombay Mala - 
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baricum D. C.), “ cashew ” (Anacardium occidmtale L.). “ poAti ” (Ster- 
culia foetida I y .), “ jujube (Zizyphus Jujuha Iyamk.), and Mimusops 
>Kimki L . M. I*. Y. 

431 - The Cultivation and Commercial Possibilities of Safflower Seed (Carthamus 
tinctorius L.) in India. — Howard, A (Imperial I Economic Botanist) and 
Remington G S (Consulting Chemist, Aynsome Technical Laboratories Grange-over- 
Saiul*, Lancashire) : in A ncultural Riseanh Institute , Pusa , Bulletin No 124, pp 1-14. 
Calcutta 102i — ami 1 fu Chamber of Commerce Journal , Vol XIJI 1 , No 418, p 81, 
London, I'cb 3, 1022 

The safflower (Carthamus tinctorius) is widely cultivated in India 
both as an oil seed and to a much less extent for the reddish dye in the 
flowers (cartlianiin). Open sandy and rather dry soils best suit this crop, 
which is generally sown mixed with grain, barley or wheat. 

Various species have l>een isolated and studied at Pusa, and the author 
gives a classification of 24 types with notes concerning their general 
habit, leaves, bracts and flowers, and the percentage oil content of each 
type respectively 

A number of seed samples have recently been analysed at Poona 
by Mann and Kanitkar with the following average resulthusk 50.8%; 
kernel 49.2 % ; oil in the whole seed (average of 55 samples) 31.6 %; 
maximum 36 9 %, minimum 25.4%. The various constants of saSlower 
oil were determined and particular attention paid to its characters after 
heating under well defined conditions. Apparently it is only at 300° C 
in oxygen that the well known characteristic results of heating the oil 
become evident. By heating to 18O 0 C in oxygen, a very marked re¬ 
duction in the length of time required for drying was obtained. 

Testing investigations were made in Great Britain under the direc¬ 
tion of the author Rlmington into the commercial possibilities of saf¬ 
flower. Reference lias already l>een made to this work in the Scientific 
Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa 1920-21 (1), but 
the author here gives full details of the various tests carried out. 

The economic uses of this oil have already been summarised (1) and 
it is also stated that it can be utilised with success as a substitute for oil 
in paints and varnishes. 

In India, the meal should be used to best advantage in the manufac¬ 
ture of soaps, or as a slow acting manure for agricultural purposes. An 
analysis of the meal was made with the following results: % moisture 
7.50, oil 2 . 2 T, albuminoids 15.96, carbohydrates 35.48, crude fibre 32.88, 
mineral ash 5 97 As feeding material however the meal should be 
considered useless on account of the high crude fibre content. 

Although the investigations so far undertaken have proved undoubt¬ 
edly the high economic value of the safflower, further investigations are 
in progress in the Pusa laboratories as to the protein value of the 
seed, etc. M. L. Y. 


(1) See R. Match 1022, No 227 (Fd) 
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43a - The Cultivation of Capsicums in Algeria. — gibier l . (conseuier agricole a or- 
ltansville) and Foitrnier F. (Chef de la Station exptitmentale de Ferme-Blanche 
(Oran), in Retiue AgricoU de I'Afriqur du Nnrd, Year 20. No. 131, pp. 7G-78, figs. 2. No. 132, 
PP- 96-98. No. 133, pp. 109-110. Algiers, Feb. 1922. 

t During the last three years, distinct progress has been made in Al¬ 
geria with regard to the production of capsicums, especially in the Perre- 
gaux region, which possesses a sandy loam particularly adaptable to their 
cultivation. The area covered from 1919-21 is given as 130 hectares. 

The recent establishment of several factories, specially constructed 
for the manufacture of red pepper, pickles etc. has done much to empha¬ 
sise the industrial value of capsicums and the authors state that should 
the drying processes and the methods of cultivation in general, be per¬ 
fected, there is every possibility of obtaining a condiment of first-class 
quality which should rank with the best produced in Spain which is re¬ 
cognised as the leading country for red pepper. 

The actual varieties cultivated are not clearly defined, but the fol¬ 
lowing classification has been found possible. 

The Dwarf Red Tomato var., almost spherical in shape; scarlet; 
pungent taste. This is the chief variety grown (80 ha). Three crops 
per year are obtained in June, end of September and in November or 
December; used for red pepper. 

2) Improved Bull-nose or Sweet Mountain var., large fniits, 
blunt, with squared ends ; furrowed ; thick flesh, mild flavour. Used 
for pickles or eaten fresh. 

3) Long Red Spanish pepper: flavour strong, cultivated in Or- 
lfansville. 

4) Cayenne pepper, small; red ; shape slightly curved ; strong 
and burning flavour. Chit fly used by natives, but not often for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

The best results have been obtained on light soils, rich in humus, 
especially on the sandy loams in Perregaux. Ploughing takes place twice, 
in December and in early March, and directly after the second plough¬ 
ing, ridges are made 40 to 70 cm. apart. Farmyard manure is applied 
at the rate of 10 000 to 25 000 kg. per hectare ; the addition of leaf mould 
has in some cases been found advantageous. 

Sowings are made in December or January, and the seedlings are 
ready for transplanting towards the end of March or in early April, and 
are planted about 30 cm. apart in some cases and more thickly in others 
(20 to 25 cm.). Of the two methods employed viz. 1) flooding the fur¬ 
rows previous to transplanting and 2) leaving the funows without water 
until later, the first has proved the more satisfactory. 

During the growing period, frequent waterings are given in the early 
stages and afterwards at intervals of 15 to 20 days up till the fruiting 
stage ; from which time cuwauls, until cropped, only 5 to 10 days is con¬ 
sidered necessary. 

The cultural operations are limited to two or three hoeings. 

The harvest season starts towards the end of June and continues 
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until the beginning of January, but the later ripening fruits are of mr 
ferior quality. 

A description is given of the drying process employed for the capsi¬ 
cums intended for red pepper manufacture and also for pickles etc. In 
the first case, the waste product is estimated at 6 to 7 % of the total 
weight ot dried capsicums. In the second case usually about 50 days 
are allowed before the preserves are taken out of the hermetically sealed 
recipients, which are then bottled for sale. The prices obtained in Al¬ 
geria are subject to considerable fluctuations, but the following average 
for three years is given : dried capsicums, 300 to 400 frs. per quintal ; 
fresh capsicums : 25 to 70 frs. per q. 

As regaids cost of production arid net profit per hectare, an estimate 
is given for the Perregaux district in 1921 (in francs): land rent 70 ; soil 
preparation 70 ; ridging 20 ; manuring (20 qx at 5 frs. per q.) 100 ; trans¬ 
port of manure etc. 50 ; collection of plants and transplanting 70 ; hoe¬ 
ing and weeding 300 (15 to 18 frs. per person per day) ; thinning out 
fruits, 30; irrigation, 60; manual labour tor about 20 waterings, 150; 
cropping (collecting of 200 qx of capsicums at 2 fcs per q.) 400 ; general 
costs 150. Total 1470 fcs. 

The average yield per hectare is estimated at 200 qx. of iresh capsicums 
and the total value should be 5000 frs , taking the average sale price at 
25 frs per q. The net profit should be therefore 3430 frs. per hectare. 

In Orleansville, the net profit, however, is lower,not exceeding 800 frs 
per ha. and the industrv appears to be gradually dying out in this district. 

M. T. Y. 

433 - Possibilities of the Mushroom Industry in India. Bose s r (Proie-sor o* 

Botanv, Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta J, in t i uultural Journal of IniUt t vol 
XVI, No 6, pp t>n <>47 Calcutta, Nov 

Up to the present time there lias been no regular cultivation of edible 
mushrooms in India, but as a result of the author's investigation as to 
the nutritive value ot the indigenous wild varieties it appears highly 
probable that mushroom growing will become a s|>ecial industry in India. 

A chemical analysis has been made of the most common edible va¬ 
rieties found in Bengal and it is to be noted that some of them are su¬ 
perior to the English mushrooms etc as is shown in the following Table. 


Species 

| Protein 

Carbo- 
hjdratr s 

Fats (Kther 
e xtract s) 

A*»h 

J Moisture 

1 _ 



1 1 

l , 

1 

! 


analysed in 

Volvaria terastius . 





dry con- 

2.28 

1 trace 1 

0 18 

- 

dition 

Collybta ( Lcpiola) albumin os a . 

12.8 

1 M** ! 

' trace 


A gar tens campcstns. . 

Puff balls (Gasteromycetes from 

*•'* 

| 1.60 I 

i 0 37 

1 

0.15 

95 -*% 

Bankusa) . 

2.20 

{ 1 35 

0.56 

0.16 

93^5 

Bnglish eJible. 

0.18 

| 0.46 

0.03 

_ | 


American Bdible. 

2.25 

j 4-95 

0.20 


91.30 
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The tissue culture method in sterilised dung medium has been adopted 
to obtain artificial cultures of these local Agarics. The object is to make 
native spawn and thus facilitate production on a large scale and consequent 
economic development. 

The results of an enquiry instituted by the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, prove that there is a ready market tor edible mushrooms in Burma, 
Punjab, Kashmir and Afghanistan, provided that a regular supply is 
forthcoming. M. L. Y. 

434 - The Avocados Of Guatemala. — I,eitch, Marie and I^eitch, Marguerite, in 

Revista de Azricultura de Puerto Rico , Vol. Vri, No. 4, pp. 5-35, figs. 10, San Juan, 

October, 1921. 

The Guatemala varieties of Avocados (Perseus %ratissima ) differ 
from those of Porto Rico origin in various ways : 1) The former have a 
thick rind and adherent stone, which enables them to be exported, while 
the native varieties have a thin skin and the stone moves about in the 
cavity, so that the interior of the fruit is injured during transport. 

2) Many of the Guatemala varieties grow as high as mango-trees, 
and are therefore able to bear more fruit than the native varieties. 

3) Some Guatemala varieties fruit, at different seasons, spring, 
summer, autumn or winter; thus, ripe avocados can be obtained through¬ 
out the year. 

4) The Guatemala varieties are much richer in fatty substances 
than the native kinds. According to the variety, the former contain 
16 to 30 % of fatty substances (1) and the latter only to %. 

5) The Central American varieties fruit much earlier ; the 44 Lyon ” 
variety is mentioned as bearing fruit in the nursery, and is said to produce 
a crop from the age of 4 years. The " Puebla ” variety begins to bear 
when 2 yeaTs ot age, like “ Puerta ” which, when it is 4 years old, produces 
100-300 fruits per tree while the 44 Spinks ” variety fruits 3 years after 
being grafted. 

6) A large number of Guatemala varieties bear fruit at high alti¬ 
tudes in their native country at from 900 to 1200 and even 1500 metres 
above sea-level. The Porto-Rico varieties, on the other hand, are ster¬ 
ile at high altitudes. Thus, the deforested hills of Porto Rico could 
be covered with woods of “ aguacates”, and a profitable crop might 
be obtained. 

7) The Guatemala varieties are usually resistant to strong winds. 

8) Some of these varieties produce good wood and den.se shade, 
which makes them useful in the Guatemala coffee plantations. Two 
crops can thus tie obtained on the same ground. These trees can bear 
a great number of fruits without damage to their branches. 

6) The fruit of several of these varieties can be left hanging on 
the tree for .some months. 

Of the 30 varieties of Guatemala avocados, that have been imported 


(1) See R. Sept. 1920, No. 828. {Ed.) 
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into Porto Rico (Plantaci6n de Mangos y Aguacates de BayamAn), 5 are 
specially recommended for growing for the market; these are: Fuerte, 
Spinks , Dickinson , Sharpless and Puebla . Their characters are as follows: 
Fuerte: fruits from January to August. Weight of fruit 325 to 400 gm. 
contains 30.72 % of fatty substances. 

Spinks : fruits from April to August; weight of fruit 450 to 560 gm. con¬ 
tains 21.75 % of fatty substances. 

Dickinson : fruits from June to October : weight of fruit 330 gm. contains 
20 *36 % °f fatty substances 

Sharpless : fruits from October to February ; weight of fruit 560 gm con¬ 
tains 24 23 % fatty substances 

Puebla : fruits from December to February ; weight of fruit 225 to 280 gm. ; 
contains 26.68 % fatty substances 

Among the other varieties may be mentioned : Lyon , Dickey A., 
Perfecto , Ath\co> Aferito, (,rande . I aft and Blakeman 

The same variety cannot be obtained from seed and hence grafting 
is necessary As Perseus g ratissinm grows into a laige tree, it should be 
planted at intervals of 9 01 even 12 metres, if the soil is very fertile. The 
same precautions nnist be taken as in planting a fruit-tree in the orchard 
the hole should be Go cm deep and 1 m wide, the soil must be mixed; 
with well decomposed dung and compost, and then lulled tip to form a 
mound 30 cm in height, and 1 50 m in diameter, etc. When once plant¬ 
ed, the young tree must be protected fioni the wind and sun by means 
of canvas, or palm leaves ; this shelter is no longer necessary after it has 
taken root and a new hud has developed. It must, however, l>e protected 
against the wind for at least a year 

It is advisable to place dry grass round the tree and thi 4 * should l>e 
changed every 3 months A prop is indispensable, for the tree must 
grow perfectly straight It should be watered in dry weather. 

The analysis of the edible pulp of the “ agnacate ” gives the following 
results (1) : Water 72.8 %, prolem 22 %, fatty substances 17.3 %; 
cai bo hydrates 3.4 % , crude fibre 39 % , ash 1 4 % The avocado 

is thus a fruit of considerable food value and is eaten in large quantities 
by the working classes of Guatemala 

The cultivation of Pevsca vratissima in Porto Rico is likely to develop 
considerably, not only on account of the actual value of the fruit, but be¬ 
cause of the possibility of exporting it to the United States. Porto Rico 
is the only tropical possession of the United States which is near enough 
to satisfy the demand for avocardos, as both the Philippines and Hawaii 
are too fai off. P C. 

4^5 ~ Propagation of Date Palms by Seed, -i 'raiuit, in ( ompUs rendu .s dc VAcademic 
d ’ 1 ncultnu, di 1 fttiici , Vol VII, No m p 718-721 Vans, October 1921 

The date-palm is generally propagated by cuttings taken in the spring. 
These cuttings, however, do not always strike, and are in any case, very 

(1) See R Sept 1920, No 828 (id) 
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liable to be infested by parasites, especially by the scale-insect, Phoenico- 
•coccus marlatti , which attacks the cuttings before they are planted out. 

On the other hand, date-palms are easily propagated from seed, but 
in this case, the characters of the variety, especially when it is a good one, 
are not reproduced in their entirety. Date palms are dioecious, and when 
fertilised artificially, the offspring is directly influenced by the parents. 

The natives, however, never take into consideration the origin of the pollen. 

For some years past, male palms with all the characters of the “deglet 
nour ” variety (which is much in request tor export), have been observed 
in the American Experiment Stations. 

The female date-palms fertilised with the pollen of these valuable 
male trees have produced offspring similar, except for some slight varia¬ 
tions, to their patents. The author has received some " deglet nour ” 
pollen from America and used it at Biskra for fertilising bunches of the 
same variety-. The dates thus obtained are very fine and have a smaller 
stone than the fruit of bunches fertilised with the pollen used in the 
district. 

Thus date-palms bearing choice fruit can now be obtained from seed, 
which is very economical, for a dateqialm raised from seed bears fruit 
sooner than one grown from a cutting, and it also makes a 'more vigor¬ 
ous tree. P. C. 

436 - Fruit Trees that can be Interplanted on Coconut Estates — See No at thi^ 

Rev ten 

437 - Viticuitural Questions in Italy. — 1 s*nnim>, i a , ba bughuiga, m Hr tsta dt vine growing 

ImfJtb^rtitw, Year II, No *>, pp 120 131 Alba bivorno, September i, i<m. — 

II Pirovano, A , Profumo sintetico tli M<**cato, Ibidem, pp — III Sannxxo, 

F, A., II vitigno portoghe^e bleu in Italia e all’estero, Ibidem , No 10, pp 145*1 \(>, Oc¬ 
tober 1, 1021.— IV. Pirovano, A» Port’mnesti italiani. Ibidem, So 12, pp 177-180, 

Pecember 1021. — V. Sannino, F. A , l ve da tavola, Ibidem, Year III. No 1, pp $-u, 

Tanuary U, J022. — VI. Zeriou, F , l,e prmeipali uve da tavola che t*Italia e&porta, 
in L'ftaha vtnicoki ed wzrarta. Year NIII, No 10, pp 1 ^S-i 50 Casalmonfcrrato, March 5. 

1^22. — VII Idem , ba nostra esportazione di uva da tavola in Svizzera, Ibidem , No 
p. 132, February 2<», 1022 

I. — “ Luglienga ” is a white grape peculiar to Piedmont where it 
is cultivated even in the valleys of the Alps. 

It is also known in Lombardy and even better in Venezia, where it 
is grown under the name of “ San Giacomo ”. 

The vine is distinguished by its early ripening and has to be trained 
on trellises. 

Luglienga must be pruned for long canes, but if the stock is prolific, 
bunches of fruit are seen on the shoots of the spurs and also on the shoots 
of the vertical portion of the fruit stock, shewing that the lower buds 
are fertile. The author mentions the case of a vine-grower who trained 
“ Luglienga " at Milazzo (Sicily) on horizontal cordons, and made an an¬ 
nular incision in the fruit buds of the spurs ; he gathers the graphs at the 
beginning of July, before the Algerian and Tunisian grapes are ripe. 
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Manuring with potassic salts (to increase the sugar content and diminish 
the acidity), was more successful than annular incisions in securing early 
ripening. 

The cultivation of this table grape, which for one month has no rival 
on the market, is most profitable, and the author advises its extension. 

Average weight of ripe bunch 192 gm. ; must composition: sugar 
17.92 %; total acidity 5.70 per 1000; cream of tartar 4.28 per 1000. 

II. — Pirovano states that he detected the Muscat aroma in 2 hy¬ 
brids I. P. 6 and I. P. 7 fertilised with the pollen of “ Ferdinand de Lesseps M 
which had been obtained in England by Pearson from a cross between 
a white Chasselas and Isabelle or strawberry grape. Isabelle has a foxy 
taste which is much less noticeable in Ferdinand de Lesseps (in which it 
is transformed into a pleasant flavour) and still more slightly in these 
hybrids which have a muscat aroma. Special mention should be made 
of the " hybrid Pirovano 7 " (I. P. 7), the result of the cross " Madeleine 
royale ” x “ Ferdinand de Lesseps ”. It is a very early, strong prolific 
vine, though not without defects. It becomes weakened by grafting on 
an American stock, or a European x American hybrid, and like all the 
varieties of V . Labrusca and their hybrids, is subject to tillosis. Long- 
lived and productive vines can however be obtained by a careful choice 
of the soil, stock and fertiliser. 

III. — Prof. Sannino calls attention to the good qualities of the 
blue Portuguese vine, which is characterised by the early ripening of the 
fruit and the fact that its grapes are suitable both for the vat and the table. 

Pijle 1 at has recommended it for cold districts where it can replace 
early varieties, such as Pinot and Gamay, being quite as early and more 
productive. The author advises its use for supplying vat grapes for cold 
districts in place of Dolcetto (1), for it is more vigorous, and perhaps 
hardier, while its grapes do not drop so easily. 

The author gives the anipelographical characters of this vine which 
produces purplish-black grapes. Even the lower shoots bear fruit, so 
that it can be pruned short. As the blue Portuguese vine is very strong¬ 
growing and productive, the plants must not be placed too close together. 
As it is subject to anthracnose, it should be allowed to reach a certain 
height in districts where the spring is wet. The best results are obtained 
by growing this vine on warm slopes with a good exposure ; at Alba, it 
does well on hills with a very clayey soil. The vintage of September 1921 
produced at Alba a must with the following composition : sugar 19.70 %, 
total acidity expressed as tartaric acid 5.9 per 1000 ; cream of tartar 4.78 
per 1000. It is desirable to add some bisulphite of potassium during 
fermentation, as by this means a wine of good colour, with red effervescence 
and greater acidity is obtained. 

This vine is much grown in the neighbourhood of Vienna, and at 
Mnns and Schuniberg, where it produces an ordinary table wine of good 
quality It is grown in Hungary under the name of ,r Oporto M . The wine 

(1) See R . 1920, No. 660. (Ed) 
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made from the produce of vineyards on the plain has an earthy flavour, 
but when grown upon the slopes of Transylvania these grapes yield a 
wine with a clean taste. It is alcoholic, full bodied, soft and well coloured, 
lacking in acidity and tannin. Under the name of “ Plant de Porto ” 
this vine has been largely grown in Champagne in the vicinity of Epemav, 
where it produces a highly-coloured, full bodied wine. It yields fairly 
early table grapes which are ready for eating in August, though they are 
then completely ripe, for the pulp n ot very acid, and the flavour not 
is pleasant, if not very sweet. 

IV. — Pirovano mentions two stocks that he has obtained : 1-37, 
or 4 ‘ Golia " (1), and 2-59, or “ Gagliardo ” ; they are derived respectively 
from the crosses 15 612 x Rupestris du Lot and 15 612 X Riparia 420 A. 
15 612 was obtained by Castfx and is a product of the cross Carignan x 
Riparia. Both have an excellent grafting affinity and the diameter at¬ 
tained by the stem is equal to that of- European vines. They are also 
resistant to drought but their chief characteristic is extraordinarily vig¬ 
orous growth. 

Golia does best on acid, heavy, poor soils with a lime content not 
exceeding 40 %. Its luxuriant growth makes this vine unsuitable for 
rich soils, unless it can be allowed to develop freely ; it could be used to 
make arbours, as it would cover them very quickly. 

Gagliado can 1>ear the same amount of lime and is suited to damp 
soils where Riparia x Rupestris would grow well. The latter runs it very 
close as regards vigour, and has a closer affinity to European vines. 

V. — The author calls .special attention to the desirability of devel¬ 
oping the cultivation of table-grapes, both as a remedy for over-produc¬ 
tion, and in order to keep up the price of wine (to insure a lair profit) 
by decreasing its production. 

Basing his advice on his personal observations and on those of Prof. 
V. Racak (L’Italia Ai^ricola f 1921, No. 12, p. 375), he recommends the 
following vines Golden Chasselas, which grows admirably in Tuscany — 
Luglianga — Precoce de Courtiller \with Muscat flavour) — Madeleine 
Royale — Pause precoce — Madeleine angevine — Precoce de Ma- 
lingre, all earlier than Chasselas — Colombana, or S. Colombana for 
districts near the Tyrrhenian Sea (over 30-40 kg. from the coast the grapes 
lose their beautiful golden colour) — Salamanna or Alexandrian Muscat 
which corresponds to the Muscat of Calabria, and the Zibibbo of Sicily — 
Catarratto Cerletti Muscat for Sicily and Apulia. 

VI. — The following information has been taken from a report 
presented by Filippo Zhriow, a great exportei of Italian grapes, to the 
“ Commissione vinicola ” at the Ministry of Agriculture. 

MibAZZO. — Chasselas (bunch regular, skin thin, berries large; gath¬ 
ered middle of July ; yield in rgzi, 2000 quintals ; vineyard reconstit¬ 
uted on American stocks ; countries of consumption*: Switzerland, 

1) See R. Nov. 1921, No. 1127 
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Germany — Varesana (bunch regular, berries large, fleshy, hard skins, 
resistant) vintage, early in August. 

Bari. — Chasselas vintage early in August ; yield in 1921, 1000 
quintals, zone infected with phylloxera, vineyard in course of reconstruc¬ 
tion ; country of consumption : Germany, especially Saxony Before the 
War another grape, the black “ Tarantino ” vat grape, was also sent to 
Saxony as a table fruit ; during the War exportation was suspended 
and has not been resumed on account of the high cost of production. 

Lecce. — Varesana , Somarello , uva Rosa (bunch regular, large berries, 
fleshy, hard skin, resistant) ; gathered early in September ; yield in 1913, 
40000 quintals, in 1921, 15000 quintals. Same observations as in the 
case of Bari. 

Naples. — C atalanesca (bunch irregular, grapes large, yellow, fleshy, 
skin hard) ; vintage late ; places of consumption : Naples, and in some years, 
to a small extent, Milan An attempt has been made to send these grapes 
abroad, but the consignments had to be discontinued as the fruit does not 
bear transport 

Terraces A. — Muscat (yellow, scented grape, bunch irregular, 
skin hard, berry medium size , vintage from middle of August to early 
in September, production in 1913, 000 quintals in 1921, 45 000 quintals, 

vines immune to phylloxera. In 1897, an attempt was made to ex]x>rt 
these grapes, but they were found to travel badly, and at the same time 
their flavour is not appreciated in Germany 

Ter\mo and Chiktl - Trebbiana (bunch irregular, berry average, 
colour golden yellow) : gathered the lirst 10 days of Septeml>er ; yield in 
1913, 45 000 quintals, in 1921, 45 000 quintals — Mondonuo (large, 
compact bunch); vintage end of September; yield in 1917,, 8 000 quintals, 
in 1921, 8 000 quintals : sent to Switzerland, Germany and some Italian 
towns, especially Milan Before the War, “ Montepuleiano ” (a red vat 
grape), was also sent but the consignments have ceased owing to the high 
cost of production. 

San Severo. — Trebbiana (compact bunch, small yellow grape), 
vintage middle of September : markets Switzerland and Germany. It 
lias not been exported since 1913, owing to its high price 

Bologna - Chasselas (bunch compact, skin thin, grapes rather 
large) ; vintage in middle of August ; yield in 1913, 30 000 quintals ; in 
T921 10 000 quintals ; grows in phylloxera infected zone, vineyard under 
reconstruction : sent to Switzerland and Germany. Before the War, 
“ Negretto ” (a red vat grape), was also exported as a table grape. — 
“ Regida ” (large yellow berries) ; gathered early in September. 

Pisa. — “ Bordd” or (,olden Chasselas (type Bolonais Chasselas); 
vintage early in September ; yield in 1913, 7000 quintals, in 1921, 7000 
quintals; vineyards already in-tded by phylloxera and completely re¬ 
constituted ; sent to Switzerland and Germany. — Colombana (regular, 
loose bunch, thin skin, average-sized coloured berry) ; vintage early in 
September; yield in 1913, 15000 quintals; in 1921, 15000 quintals; 
markets: Switzerland, Germany, Genoa and Milan. 
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Peaisance. — Bianchetta (bunch regular, skin thin, berry average); 
vintage in middle of August; yield in 1913, 5000 quintals, in 1921, 500Q 
quintals; markets, Switzerland, Milan, Genoa, — Verdea (bunch regular, 
skin thin, berry average-sized, resistant) ; vintage middle of September; 
yield in 19x3, 32000 quintals; in 1921, 10 quintals; phylloxera-infested 
zone; vineyard being reconslituted ; markets: Switzerland, Germany, 
Genoa and Milan. These grapes are kept in a room on screens and sent to 
the markets of Genoa and Milan until April. — Bazzegano , or Besgano 
(red table-grape, bunch regular, berry large, fleshy, skin hard) ; vintage 
in the middle of September ; yield in 1913, 4 000 quintals, in 1921, 4 000 
quintals; markets: Switzerland, Germany, Genoa and Milan. 

Aeba (Piedmont). — Angela (large berries, thin skin) ; vintage late; 
yield in 1921, 5000 quintals; markets: Genoa, Turin and Milan. This 
grape is kept on screens all the winter. 

VII. — The annual exports of table-grapes from Italy to Switzerland 
from 1914 to 1921 were (in quintals) — 23 566 — 14 210 — 19 633 — 
13 5 72 — 83 447 — 22 769 — 29 491 — 61 261; while from France, from 1919 
to 1921, they were; 5797 — 31993 — 15382. In 19x3, Italy sent 
74 000 quintals of grapes to Switzerland, and ^87 000 quintals to Germanv. 

F. D. 

438 - Substituting Shield Grafting for Double Cleft Grafting in Vines, - krrichelli, 
E. (Consorzio viticoto Trani), in GionutU vtnicolo itahano. Year No 8 , pp. 7--74 
Ca.-ale Mon ter into, February 1 >, 1 <>22 

Shield-grafting, for some years declared by the best known authorities 
on vine-growing to lx? the type of grafting least suited for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of vineyards, is now coming increasingly into favour, 011 account 
of the good results obtained by many Sicilian vine-growers. The author 
especially recommends it in its whistle and ring forms, but he does not 
approve of shield budding or bud-grafting as this form is not sufficient¬ 
ly firm. 

The linglish or double cleft graft unites firmly and the scion grows 
well for a certain number of years ; it does not, however, guarantee long 
life for the stock owing to the frequent hypertrophy of the tissues at the 
point of union and the difference in the diameter of the scion and *tock 
which is thereby induced. 

Ring grafting affects only the zone of tissues which readily makes 
second growth (phloem parenchyma and cambium), whereas in double 
cleft grafting, the incision nearly always severs the supporting tissues from 
the’wood-vessels which cannot be directly united. 

The " quatre-lames ” generally used is not suitable for making a 
whistle-graft ; and a " tenailles Ottavi ” is to be preferred tor the purpose. 
In this implement there are two short-cutting, semi-circular blades fixed 
at the right distance, which clasp, by means of a strong spring, the branch 
to be grafted. Thus the instrument cannot swerve from the plane of the 
cut and if a simple, rotary movement of rotation is given to the pincers, 
2 perfectly circular cuts are made on the branch and when these are 
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completed by the longitudinal cut, the ring of the coitex with its bud can 
be easily detached. F. D. 

439 - Forestry in Norway and the Official Efforts for its Advancement. — Bjanbs, 

O. T. (Director of Apiculture, Department of Agriculture), in A Short Review of As^icuF 
ture and Forestry in Norwav and of Official Efforts lor their Advancement) (issued by the 
Department of Agriculture), 6 \ pp., figs. <j. Christiana, 1921. 

Forest lands cover a considerable portion of the area of Norway, 
namely over 7 million hectares. The principal forest trees are : Spruce 
fir (Picw excelsa), Scots pine ( Pinus sylvestris), birch lowland birch Be- 
tula verrucosa in the low-lying districts and mountain birch Betula odoraia 
in the highland districts; B. nana covers large tracts of land in the high 
mountains. In addition to these three types of tree there are also to be 
found the following : ash [Fraxinus excelsior), oak ( Quercus pedunculata 
or sessiliflora), beech (Fagus sylvatica ), lime (TiUia fian'ifolia ), alder (Alnus 
glutinosa and incana ), aspen ( Populus tretnula) and several other species. 

Considering the northerly situation of the country, the forests extend 
to a great height above sea-level; in the Eastland, conifers grow up to an 
altitude of 900 metres and deciduous trees (birch) to 1100 to 1200 m. 

The conditions of working are facilitated to a considerable extent 
by the long winter with its settled weather and good trans|K)rt conditions, 
and by the many water-courses which are suitable for carrying timber. 
The working of the forests therefore, in spite of the mountainous charac¬ 
ter of the country, may be described as easy. Owing to the great extent 
of the forest area, a comparatively large number of workers can be em¬ 
ployed on the land during the whole year, for the work in the woods is chief¬ 
ly done in winter, while the summer is the busiest time for agriculture. 

The output of the forests far exceeds the country's own requirements 
and there is thus a large ex|x)rt of timber and other forest products, es¬ 
pecially wood-pulp and paper. I11 the last few years, the annual export 
of timber has risen to about 1 300 000 cub.m ; 700 000 tons of wood-pulp ; 
and some 200 000 tons of paper and cardboard. There are in Norway 
119 wood-pulp mills, some of them very large, and a great number of saw¬ 
mills and planing mills. 

Most of the forests (about 84 %), are in private ownership, 48 % be¬ 
longing to farmers, while 36 % are worked independently of agriculture. 
About 16 % belong to the State, and other official or semi-official in¬ 
stitutions. 

The work of the Government for the advancement of forestry and 
agriculture comprises ; the official measures put into operation by the State 
Administration for agriculture and forestry : the work that is carried on 
by agricultural and forestry associations ; forestry instruction. 

The Department of Agriculture has 2 divisions, each of which has 
its executive Chief: 1) The Agricultural and Concession Division ; 2) the 
Forestry and Veterinary Division. The latter has the following branches: 
Forestry, Reindeer and Freshwater Fisheries, Land Re-distribution, Ve¬ 
terinary. 
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AH public administration relating to forests and forestry comes within 
the purview of the Forestry Office. The Director of Foresrty is in charge 
and stands in the same position towards the Department as the Director 
of Agriculture. In addition to the administration of the woods and forests 
in general the Director oi Forestry is responsible for the business manage¬ 
ment cf the forests belonging to the State which comprise a comparati¬ 
vely large area, as will be seen below. The Office is divided into a tech¬ 
nical and a legal section, as in the case of the Agriculture and Production 
Offices. Under the Forestry and Veterinary Division are 3 Forestry 
Inspectors of whom, however, 2 only have offices in the Department. 

The Agricultural Societies are giouped in an Institution known as 
“ Det norske Landbruksraad *’ (The Norwegian Agricultural Council), in 
which 11 Det norske Skogselkap ” (The Norwegian Forest Society), and 
the “ Norske Skogeieriorbund ” (Norwegian Forest-Owners’ League), each 
have 2 representatives. 

In addition to the 3 Inspectors of Woods andFcrests mentioned above, 
40 forest-managers, 20 assistants and abou. 500 wood-rangers are under 
the Control of the Director of Woods and Forests, all of whom are entirely 
in the service of the State. The Director also has the control of the fol¬ 
lowing Bureaux that are carried on entirely for State purposes : The State 
Forestry Valuation Office : this office regulates the boundaries, and makes 
surveys, valuations etc. of the public forests and of the forests offered 
for sale t<> public Authorities. The permanent Staff consists ot 2 forest 
valuers with 4 assistants. 

The National Valuation Office for Forests, has been established for 
the purpose of furnishing, by means of direct measurements and investi¬ 
gations, statistics regarding the Norwegian forests Its work consists 
in the first place in supplying answers to the following questions : 1) the 
area of forest and its distribution according to the different species and 
qualities of timber ; 2) the existing supply of growing timber^) the amount 
of the current yearly increase, etc. 

The work in the field proceeds by counties in the form of lineal va¬ 
luation. 

The permanent Staff of the National Forestry Valuation Office consists 
of 2 forest valuers together with the Office Staff. The other officials for 
the field-work are engaged every season. 

According to the general .scheme, the valuation is to be completed 
in the course of 5 years, for 9 of the largest forest-growing counties in the 
country. During the same period, the census of the forestry industry 
is to be carried out throughout Norwa}^ in order to ascertain the annual 
production of all the forests in the country and the consumption for house¬ 
hold purposes. In this connection, returns are collected from all the forest 
properties in Norway giving the output for 3 consecutive years. 

The State founded in 1917 an Experimental Station for Forestry at 
Aas near Christiania. The Staff at present consists of 2 experimentalists 
and 2 clerks. 

There is also an Experimental Station for Forestry affiliated to the 
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Bergen Museum, the principal contributor to its support being the Nor¬ 
wegian Forestry Society. 

The State supports in various ways the work required for the preset- 
‘ vation and renewal of the forests. Uarge nurseries of plants for sale have 
been established in various parts of the country. The State has also erect¬ 
ed seed drying-rooms in several districts. 

Since 1872 the State has been planting the treeless wastes in Vestland 
and has regularly carried on cultivation work in its own forests. It has 
planted altogether on the moors of Vestland 3709 hectares of forest, which 
has, generally speaking, thriven very well. The State also makes gmnts 
for private plantation and for plantation carried out by local authorities. 
The latter can also obtain for the purchase of ground for planting, loans 
free of interest and of repayment of principal for 30 years. 

In regions that are poor in woods, and in districts where it is to be 
feared that the forests, owing to their northerly situation or great altitude 
may die out if neglected, the State aims, if possible, at acquiring the forests 
to secure their preservation. 

The Norwegian Forestry Society Det norske Skogselskap "), found¬ 
ed in 1898, is one of the Forestry Associations with a semi-official charac¬ 
ter ; it depends partly upon private funds and partly upon grants from 
the State. Its objects are to diffuse information regarding the afforesting 
of treeless tracts and the advancement of Norwegian forestry in general. 
Dependent upon this Society are the local forestry societies (1 in each 
county). The County Forestry Societies have in their service about 
50 fully qualified officials who give gratuitously to forest owners advice 
on all matters concerning forestry, in the same manner as an Agricultural 
Official gives advice on agricultural questions. 

Through the forestry societies the State gives grants for the planting 
of forests both to private owners and local authorities. 

The Norwegian Forest-Owners' Union is an amalgamation of the 
local associations of forest owners which are to be found in most ot the 
forest districts throughout the country. It was founded in 1913, with the 
object of protecting the common interests ol forest-owners, especially as 
regards the sale, transport, measurement and floating of timber. The 
Union also gives assistance in all the more important legal questions and 
other matters of special importance lor forestry. 

Pursuant to the law of July 1, 1887 concerning the utilisation of the 
water-courses, those persons on whose account timber floating on a river 
is conducted are entitled, when the majority of them are agreed, to decide 
that the floating shall proceed in common and under joint management, 
as well as to lay down the rules under which it is to be carried out. In 
order that decisions regarding the adoption of a joint scheme of floatage, 
or alterations in the adopted rules may be valid, the majority must repre¬ 
sent at least % of the quantity of timber floated on the particular water¬ 
course during the preceding year. The rules are subject to the approba¬ 
tion of the King in Council. These combinations are called Associations 
for Joint Floatage and have been established along most of the great water- 
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courses of the country, and by improving the river channels a great 
impetus has been given to the work. Expenses are covered by a charge 
upon the timber transported. 

Until recently, the purchaser himself prescribed the rules for the di¬ 
mensions of the timber he bought and was responsible for the measure¬ 
ments taken ; hence in many cases, the seller was more or less at the mercy 
of the buyer. In order to secure a more equitable arrangement there have 
been established of late years, along the main water-ways, special insti¬ 
tutions with permanent and sometimes attested measurers, who receive 
timber on behalf of the buyer. These institutions are called Associations 
for Measuring Timber and their establishment is quite voluntary. They 
have a Council of Management to which one half of the members are elected 
by the buyers and one half by the sellers, the buyers and sellers each bear¬ 
ing half the cost. 

The Norwegian Mutual Forest-Fire Insurance Company was founded 
in 1912 by the Norwegian forest-owners. The Company insures the forests 
for a premium of 1.25 per 1000 of the sum assured in cases where forest- 
fire regulations have been introduced. Where such regulations have not 
been established the premium is 1.75 per 1000. After a period of insurance 
for 4 years, a reduction of 20 % is made in the premium. After a further 
4 years, a reduction of 0.4 per 1000 is allowed in the form of a bonus. 
Most of the insured persons have thus an effective premium of 60 ere 
j>er icoo hr oner of the insurance benefit. Only the forest ground and the 
young wood are included in the insurance, but not timber trees. In 
1920 about 65 % of the forest area of coniferous trees was insured in the 
Company to a total value ot 259 124 000 kroner. 

Other associations concerned with forestry may be mentioned such 
as : the Norwegian Timber Export Association (“ Norsk Trelasteksport- 
forening ”), the Norwegian Pit-props Expo iters’ Association (“ Norsk 
Propseksport®rers Landforening ”), the Norwegian Cellulose Association 
r Norsk Celluloseforening ”), the Norwegian Wood-pulp Association 
(" Den norske Tremasse foiening ”) the Norwegian Paper makers’ Asso¬ 
ciation (De norske Papirfabrikanters Forening), and Norway’s Timber 
Uuion ( tf Norges Trelastforbund ”). 

The forest-owners have their own bank, the Forest-Owners’ Bank 
(“ Skogeierbanken ”) and a Cooperative Bank has recently been founded, 
The Norwegian Credit Association for Agriculture and Forestry (“ Norges 
Kreditforening tor Land og Skogbruk ”). 

As regards Forestry Legislation, the law of August 8, 1908 for the pre¬ 
servation of protective woods and against the destruction ol forests, with 
the supplementary law of June 7, 1916, may first be mentioned. 

By virtue of these laws, rules have been established by Royal Order 
in Council for the hewing of timber in the various rural districts ; these 
rules generally contain amongst other provisions, a clause prohibiting 
the cutting down of trees under a fixed minimum dimension, except where 
such under-sized trees are hindered in their growth, stunted, damaged 
or the like. The State allows one half of the expenses incurred in se- 
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curing the proper observation of the law. In districts where the local 
authorities have not of their own initiative passed bye-laws, the general 
regulations fixed by the supplementary law of June 7, 1916, hold good. 

The Act of July 14, 1893 regarding restrictions on the use of fire in 
woods and fields etc., with the amending Act of 1921, lays down certain 
restrictions upon the use of fire in forests and enjoins upon the district 
Authorities the enactment of so-called ' forest-fire regulations" Accord¬ 
ing to these regulations, every able-bodied man in a district may be called 
upon to assist gratuitously in extinguishing forest-fires. 

Amongst other laws may be mentioned, the Act of May 20, 1899 re ~ 
garding the hunting and snaring of game ; the Act of July 20, 1918 regard¬ 
ing the housing of men and horses engaged in forest work and timber 
floating. The so-called " Mountain Law " of March 20, 1920, gives to 
the local Authorities in the highlands the power of regulating for the 
parishes their fishing, hunting and pasturing rights on the commonlands 
belonging to the State, including also the common forest-lands ; while 
the Act of August 20, 1915 forbids the separation from the farm-holdings 
of the forest and mountain tracts necessary for working the farm. 

By a number oi laws enacted from 1906 onwards various restrictions 
have been imposed upon the free right of acquiring water-falls, mines, 
forest, land and mountain properties, lime-pits, j>eat-bogs and certain other 
national assets. 

As regards Forestry Instruction, the High School of Agriculture for 
Norway includes a Forestry Section and owns an estate and some forest¬ 
land on which experiments are carried out. Instruction in Forestry is 
also given at the Lower School of Agriculture, and in 5 State and 3 County 
Forestry Schools, where the course lasts for 1 year, and at 2 County For¬ 
estry Schools, attached to agricultural schools, with a 1 y 2 year's course. 

For the financial year, July i, 1921 to June 30, 1922, the Forestry 
Service budget was as follows : Expenditure 10 821 coo kroner ; income 
7 823 292 kroner . In these figures are included the expenditure and in¬ 
come for all forests administered by the Director of Forestry, as well as 
contributions to the State and County Schools of Forestry and to the Nor¬ 
wegian Forestry Society. G. A. B. 

440 - Effect of Orientation upon the Success of the Transplantation of Forest Trees. — 

Martin Zki>k, in Com hies rendus de V Academic des Science s Vo? CL XXIV, No t , 
pp. Paris, January 3, 1 922 

When making plantations of different species of trees (firs, spruces, 
larches and birches), in the island of Anticosti, the author found that if 
the orientation of the trees was not changed, the number that did not 
take root was greatly disminislied (from 50 % to 6-8 %). This phenomenon 
was perhaps more noticeable owing to the inclement climate of Anticosti 
(Canada). 

In practice, before moving trees, it is necessary to notice their orien¬ 
tation, in order that when transplanted, they may be arranged in such a 
manner that the parts which originally faced north, may again have the 
same direction. * A. B. 
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44 x - JPwmguajr Timber Industry. — The Board of Trade Journal, VoJ. evir. No. 1313. 
p. 104. London, Jan. 26, 1922. 

The growing importance o£ the timber industry of Paraguay may 
best be gauged by the following figures showing the exports of timber 
during the last five years : — 


! IyOgS 

Year T "! 

I Kough ; Trimmed j 

f Tons Pieces ' 

1916 .! 8 608 33 OOO 1 

1917 . 38 995 39 000 

1918 . 47 710 47 228 

1919 . 51 821 41 171 

1920 . 47 222 63 314 

__ _ _ _______i 
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i 544 221 j 

I 006 

i 777 ; 
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\ 1 026 066 
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4 533 1 2 

24 980 

* 1 234 717 
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3 848 

52 841 

x 135 724 

r 668 

5852 
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, 3138426 
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The export of quebracho logs has greatly declined since the war, and 
the production is now almost totally absorbed by the tannin factories. 
No quebracho grows in Eastern Paraguay and the industry is confined to 
the Chaco Territory. The average quantity of extracts of quebracho 
exported during the la^t seven years is 24 027 tons a year (maximum 
32976 in 1919 and minimum 12710 in 1914). G. A. B 

442 - The Timber of India and Burma (x). — Howard, a. X,., ill Journal of the Roy1 

Society? of Art*, Vol T.XX, No 3613, pp. .238-248, figs (». London, Feb. 17, U122. 

The author made an extended tour in 1921 through some of the chief 
timber-producing areas of India, Burma and the Andaman Blands, with 
the object of gauging their possibilities for trade development. 

From nearly 2500 different species to be found in these forest areas 
only a small proportion are of economic interest, and scientific knowledge 
concerning them has up till now been limited and very few of the trees 
have been known to timber buyers elsewdiere. The somewhat vague term 
4 ‘ teak and jungle-woods ** has in many cases proved detrimental to the 
trade, seeing that in these so-called “ jungle-woods ”, logs of much value 
are to be found superior even to the finest mahogany, or satin wood, and 
boxwood known. 

The author has selected a few of the most outstanding specimens, 
and describes their commercial value (2). 

x) Laurel wood, Calophyllum InophyUum Linn — a dark reddish- 
brown wood with a handsome wavy grain. Its durability compared with 
walnut, for which it may prove be an excellent substitute, may^ be regarded 
as beyond question. 

2) Gurjun (LHpterocarpus tnrbinains Gaert ) and other Dtpterocarpns 
spp.. Found in Burma, Chittagong and the Andaman Islands. This 

(1) See R. Jan. 19x9* No. t. (Rd.) 

(2) Supplemented by notes on the given specimens taken from Timbers of the World 
by A, I*. Howard, Macmillan Co. *020) 
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timber is available in very long lengths and large sizes, free from any defect, 
and according to the results of the breaking tests, it has proved to be 
stronger than oak (Quercus pedunculata Ehrh. and(). sessiflora sm.). It is 
apparently not possible to break the wood right through ; two pieces con¬ 
tinue to remain jointed together by what appears to be a tough outer skin 
which forms a kind of hinge. For joinery and carpentry work etc. the 
wood should first be thoroughly seasoned and whenever possible sawn on 
the quarter, which prevents shrinking. It makes a beatiful flooring and 
has also been utilised advantageously for panelling etc. 

3) Indian Silver greywood. This varies in shade, but possesses 
a permanent coloration, in which respect it differs from the so-called 
“ greywood ' or stained sycamore which up to the present has been so 
much in use. A careful selection of the different colour varieties gives 
a very harmonious effect for parquet flooring, furnituie etc., and the 
commercial value is highly estimated. 

4) Pyinkado (Xyha dolabriformis Benth) — the iron wood of Burma, 
hard, heavy, strong and durable The thick oily substance in the pores 
has a tendency to exude on to the surface after the wood has been worked 
which may be conducive to durability, but has certain drawbacks when 
the wood is used for flooring 

The wood is chiefly used for railway sleepeis, but it has also proved 
very valuable for building purposes. Though it is hard, it can be sawn 
and worked without much difficulty when comparatively fresh 

5) Padauk (Pictocarptts spp.). — The Andaman padauk (Pt dal- 
bergioides Foxb.) (svn " veimilion wood " and “ Hast Indian mahogany ") 

— very strong and duiable, haul and fiinx, doe*- not split, shrink or expand 
with any climatic change ; the wood j>ossesses a brilliant lustre which dis¬ 
tinctly adds to its commercial value when utilised for making furni¬ 
ture etc. 

The padauk of Burma ( Pt . macrocar pus Kurz.) i*- of a duller colour, 
but possesses strength, toughness and elasticity to a marked degree. 

Both types of padauk have been approved by the Admiralty as a 
substitute for " sabieu ” (Lysiloma Sabicn Benth) in the construction of 
battleships. 

f>) Indian Boxwood (Canthium dtdymum Roxb.). — A shipment of 
this boxwood recently examined, contained two different kinds of wood, 
one type which apparently does not split in the log or when cut up, or 
after manufacture, and the other which is liable to split under all these 
conditions. The great value of the first type is evident. 

It should be noted that neither the Indian boxwood nor the West 
Indian ^p. Tccoma pentaphylla Juss come under the genus Buxus 

7) Haldu ( Adina cor difolia Hook) — in India, Burma and Ceylon 

— noted for the remarkable quality of the grain, smooth texture, dura¬ 
bility and attractive colour, is worked very easier and does not split; it is 
also readily adaptable for chair making, carving, brush work etc — and 
for shuttles and bobbins. 

8) Koko (-= East Indian Walnut) (Albizzia Lebbek Gamble) — re- 
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markable for its handsome colouring and good shape ; its durability is 
excelent. 

9) Pynima (Lagerstroemia Flos-Reginae Retz) — a magnificient tim¬ 
ber hitherto almost entirely overlooked, but probably a more "valuable 
wood in its general qualities than any timber, for example, in the whole 
of North America. In India it is not as valuable as teak, as it is only 
partially resistant to attacks of white ant., in Europe however the author 
considers it ranks almost as high as teak Its great reliability, coupled 
with excellent qualities of texture and grain, places it on a very high 
level for decorative wood work. 

10) White Bonibwe (Terminalia procera Roxb) —a very strong wood 
with firm, hard and close texture. Although there appears to be scarcely 
any actual demand in India, it should not be assumed that it cannot be 
utilised advantageously elsewhere. It should be borne in mind that 
the chief factor which determines the use of wood in India is its resistance 
to white ant*, dry rot etc — points which are not of importance in other 
countries. 

11) White Mahogany (" Prima Vera "). Source unknown (native 
of Central America) — a wood possessing a Miuxvth, silky* surface and 
very easily worked ; light weight but strong enough for fittings, fixtures 
in cabinet making, joinery and ship-building. 

Attention is drawn also to the coral wood (" bois de corail ”) of the 
Andaman Islands, sissoo (Dalbergia Sissoo) which has been successfully 
used for fine cabinet work, and thitka ( Pentacc burmanica) which resembles 
Cuba mahogany. M. L. Y. 

443 - Determination of the Value and Uses of the Various Timber and other Forest 
Products in British North-Borneo (1). — Smith, middlcton, in The Enameti, 
Vol. CXXXJI, Xu. jiM, pp. London Dec. 1921 

There seems to l>e a continuous demand for Borneo Timbers and it 
was decided to make a series of tests to discover the properties and values 
of various sample* hitherto insufficiently known outside Borneo, in order 
to satisfy the demand more adequately. There can be located within 
this belt, a number of blocks of 50 000 acres on which the stand of market¬ 
able timber will average 2 000 cub. ft. or more per acre. Estimates based 
on 169 342 acres on the East Coast show the average stand to be 2613 
cub. ft. per acre, the two species occupying the greater part of the stand 
being the "Seriah or Borneo cedar (Hopea sp.) which is the most 
abundandant timber of North Borneo, and the " kruen ” or “ apitong ” 
(Dipterocarpus gnmdiflorus Blanco) a timber suitable for constructional 
work, and suggested as useful for gun-stocks. 

From the results obtained from the tests it w>as found that all the sam¬ 
ples were more resistant to bending than crushing. The following w^ere 
classed as hard w'oods and their average coefficient of bending strength 
was determined as follows : 


(1) See K . April r<;i o, No . .|/6. ( Ed .) 
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u Selangan batu M #.06 ; billian (Borneo iron wood) (i) 7.29 ; “ mira- 
bow (2) 6.77. 

The following were classed as soft woods : — '* greeting ” 4.92 ; camphor 
wood (3) 4.93 ; oba sulu 4.92 ; orat mata 4.57 ; kruen 4.45 (4) ; kacha 4.24 
and red serayah (5) 3.54. 

A number of preliminary tests were made on samples of local woods 
in order to determine the most satisfactory method of loading and the best 
method of measuring deflections. 

As a result oi the tests for uniformity, the selangan batti was found 
the most uniform and after this the " oba sulu ” and red " serayah 
The crushing strength of each was within 10 % the mean value. 

The results of the bending and compression tests on samples submitted 
by the China Borneo Company are given in tabular form 

gLIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

444 - Studies on Foot and Mouth Disease in France (2). — 1 schein, Duaiitc possible 
<le la fi£vre aphtheuse. in Complex rendus dc VAcadtmic dts Science*, Vol. 174, No 3, 
pp 204-200. Paris, January 10, i<)22. — IT Yall£e H. and CARRifc A., Sur l'immunite 
anti-aphteuse Ibidem, pp. 207 208. 

I. — As a working hypothesis. Schein suggest^ that the name of 
foot-and-mouth disease has been given to two quite different maladies. 
Both are self-immunising, but neither are reciprocally immunising True 
foot-and-mouth disease (apththic fever), would appear to be contagious to 
man and pigs, or to one or other only, whereas " aphthoid fever '* (the 
other disease), cannot be contracted by human beings or swine, or any 
other animal that is not subject to aphthie fever. 

II. — Vaix£e and Carr£ give reasons to explain the instability of 

anti-aphthic immunisation and also raise the question of the plurality of 
aphthie viruses. F. D. 

445 - Solenopotes capff/atus, a Sucking Louse in Cattle, hitherto unknown in 
the United States. — Bishopp F. C. •Entomologist, Investigations of Insects affecting 
the Health of Animals, Bureau of Entomology, V, S Department of Agriculture), in 
Journal oi Agricultural Research Vol. XXI, No. 11. pp. 7^7-801, figs, ft Washington, 
September 1021. 

Solenopotes capillatus n. g. and n. sp. was described in 1904 by Endkr- 
lkin ; this parasite was found on cattle in Leipzig. The author has dis¬ 
covered that the species has a wide distribution in the United States. 
He describes its life-cycle and states that, unless the measures necessary 
for its control are taken, it will become a serious cattle pest. F. D. 


_W) EmidtroyUm Zwiv>en Tarnl B,, (2) 1 nisi a Baken Brain and Afzeha palembanica ; 

13) Dry oba lamps aromatica Gaert; (4) Dt pier ocar pus i;randifloras Blanc; (5) Hopea sp. or 
Shore* Icprosulu Mq. (See Timber* ot the World by A. E. Howard p. 42*. Macmillan Co., 
homhm). 

(2) See R Mur. 1922, No. 278. ( Fd .) 
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446 - BUmms as* Parasites af Sbup in Syria. — see No. 457 of thi* Review. 

447 - Stomoxe* at Carriers of DnngStiy Trypanosomiasis. — sergent, e. and 

DoNATJXtf, A.,in Campus rcndus de VAcadimit des Sciences, Vo 1 . i/.\, Xo. 8, pp. 581-583. 

P^ris, Februarv 20, 1922, 

The authors, as a result of observations and experimental researches, 
have come to the conclusion that dromedary trypanosomiasis is naturally 
transmitted in two ways : 1) in the open country, in the wheat fields by 
gadflies, for the larvae of these insects swarm in the damp sand of the 
valley bottoms ; 2) in inhabited places (caravansaries), by stomoxes, for the 
straw litter in the stables harbours many of these pests. (The authors 
have found stomoxes in all the regions of North Africa, the coast, high- 
plateaux and the Sahara). 

The trypanosomes do not develop within the insects, but are merely 
mechanically transported by them acting as carriers conveying the micro¬ 
organisms lancetwise on the exterior of their proboscis. 

For the spread of the infection it is necessary that the insects should 
sting an animal suffering from trypanosomiasis in such a manner that 
the puncture bleeds, and then immediately sting a healthy individual. 
As trypanosomiasis is a disease of long duration in the dromedary, thr 
animal acts as a reservoir of virus. F. D. 

448 - Experimental Researches on the Effects of Castration. — i^kinati, l. (istituto <u 

Patologiu eompurata della R. Scuola Superiors <li Medicina Veterinaria cli .Milano), in 

La Clinic a vclertnarsn % vol. XJ* 1 V, Xo. 21*22, pp (>35-0*7 bibliography of iS work 1 - > 

Milan, November 13 and 3", 1 92 1 ; Vol. XI*V, Xo 1, pp bibliography ot 

48 works, January 1022 

I. — Leucocytic phagocytosis in castrated animals. — The 
author gives a brief sketch of some of the most important researches made 
on this subject, before proceeding to a detailed account of his own experi¬ 
ments (on adult dogs) the results of which lead him to conclude that castra¬ 
tion causes a decrease in the phagocytic index of the leucocytes. This 
effect is the same whether both or only one testicle is removed ; in the 
former case, however, it is less marked and tends to disappear after a certain 
time, whereas in the second it persists without any change for 80 days 
after the operation. 

The endoperitoneal inoculation of testicle extract into animals from 
which both testicles have been removed at once causes a rise in the value 
of the phagocytic index, but this does not last long and 24 hours later it 
falls to its previous level. 

II. —* Haematological observations on castrated animals. — 
This article gives a rapid review of the many works dealing with the effects 
produced on metabolism, the tissues, the functional correlations of the ge¬ 
nital and other glands, the active protective mechanism against disease 
(phagocytosis, serological reactions etc.), and also describes the author's 
own observations as to the red and white corpuscles, both from the quanti¬ 
tative standpoint (absolute and relative estimate of the number of these 
bodies), and from the qualitative (morphology and structure of the corp- 
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uscles). The animals used in the experiments were dogs. The results 
obtained lead to the following conclusions: 

1) Castration has no appreciable effect, either quantitative or qual¬ 
itative, upon the red blood corpuscles, nor upon the total number of the 
white corpuscles. This applies equally to monolateral and to bilateral 
castration. 

2) The castration of adult animals produces on the other hand very 
noticeable and durable changes in the relative quantity and ratio, of both 
kinds of corpuscles, and causes : 

a) a considerable decrease in the lyxnphocytes ; b) a certain di¬ 
minution in the number of acidophilous, polynuclear leucocytes ; c) an 
increase in the large, mononuclear leucocytes ; d) a certain increase in the 
basophilous, polynuclear leucocytes ; <?) a very noticeable increase in the 
neutrophilous, polynuclear leucocytes. 

3) The effect of castration upon the relative number of leucocytes 

is more evident in the case of bilateral than of monolateral castration. The 
results, which manifest themselves very quickly, have a certain tendency 
to become permanent. F. D. 

449 - The Possibility of Castrating Animals by the Use of Serums. —gxulxanx, R. 

(R. Scuola Superiore rli Agricoltura, Poitici), in Giornalc dt Agricoltura [della l>omenico t 

Vol. XXXI, No 30, p. 300. Plai&uice, September ^5, i«jsi . 

The author has studied the possibility of substituting “ biological " 
for surgical castration effected by the application of the principle forming 
the basis of cytolytic serums. The laboratory experiments hitherto car¬ 
ried out have given encouraging results. These experiments were directed to 
the preparation of a rabbit orchiolytic serum. A he-goat was used to supply 
the serum ; periodic injections of the solution of nucleoprotein, from the 
testicle of the rabbit being made in constantly increasing doses. The se¬ 
rum thus obtained was injected into rabbits ; 3 to 4 cm. were injected each 
time at intervals of 8 to 5 days. 15 days after the first treatment, the tes¬ 
ticles were already perceptibly atrophied, and the seminiferous ducts, 
although still recognisable, contained a kind of granular detritus. By 
prolonging the action of the serum for 30-40 days, a progressive atrophy (of 
the testicle glands was produced ; these were to a large extent empty, and 
consisted of albuginea, interstitial connective tissue and a httle much mod¬ 
ified parenchymatous matter, in which the seminiferous ducts could with 
difficulty be distinguished. F. D. 

450 - The Rejuvenescence of Animals; Experiments on Old Fowls and Doe-Rabbits. — 

Charon*, A. G., Oinen£,G., and Yoneno, G., in Journal d' A nHculture pratique , vol. 55, 

Part. II, No. 48, pp. 454-457, figs, 4. Paris, December 3, 1921. 

Charon in his paper recalls ; 1) the discovery of Brown-S£quard 
( 1869), that all the glands, whether provided with secreting canals or not, 
supply to the blood certain useful principles, and that when the glands 
become less active in consequence of accident, disease or old age, the ab¬ 
sence of these products makes itself at once felt; 2) his experiments in 
rejuvenating old persons (increasing their muscular force, cerebral exer- 
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tion and general vigour) by means of the injection of the testicular* fluid 
of rabbits, or guinea-pigs.; 3) the opotherapic measures based on the 
knowledge thus acquired — 4) the experiments of Woronoff (Directeur 
de la Station experimentale du College de France), on the rejuvenescence of 
animals by grafting pieces of testicle taken from still younger animals. 
Stress is also laid on the value of the application of these methods to farm- 
stock, if they were easy of execution, and the author publishes a com¬ 
munication sent to him for insertion in the Journal cTAgriculture pratique 
by Yastisi Oinon 3 E 5 (Director of the Oinone Institute of Agricultural and 
Biological Research at Ogawa, Japan), and Yoneno (Aviculturist of the 
Oinone Institute). 

These authors mention the rejuvenescence methods devised by Stei- 
nach ( Archiv fur Entwicklungssmechanik., vol. XLVI, 1920), and by 
Sasaki (of the Faculty of Medicine in the University at Kyusin). The 
methods suggested by Steinach consists of the removal or ligature of the 
vasa deferentia, and that of Sasaki in administering, through the mouth an 
extract of the thyroid gland. They afterwards describe their own exper¬ 
iments, carried out according to the Sasaki method on old fowls and doe- 
rabbits. White Leghorn fowls of 6 years of age were given fasting, once 
daily at 6 in the morning, 0.03 gm. of dry extract of thyroid gland. The 
results were entirely satisfactory, as is shown by Table I. One of the birds 
which had only laid 25 eggs in 1915-1919, laid 129 in 1921-1922. The hens 
thus treated also became youthful in appearance ; their skin grew fine and 
soft, their combs delicate and bright red and their movements were full 
of vigour. 


Table 1 . — Rejuvenescence experiments 
with fowls of six years of age, March 31, 1920. 


Number of eggs laid 


Length of treatment 


From Sept, i 1918 
to Aug. 31 1919 

without treatment 


From Sept. 25 1920 
to Sept 2 4 *921 

With treatment 


15 days. 22 68 

15 days. 28 50 

50 days. 24 Q9 

days. 29 103 

40 days. 25 12Q 

40 days. 26 105 


Excellent results were also obtained with the doe-rabbits (Belgian 
breed) ; the data are given in Table II. Their appetite increased, they 
regained a youthful appearance, their fur became thicker, and they showed 
symptoms of heat and all but one (No. 2), were fertilised. 

Charon draws attention to the fact that it is quite conceivable that 
the thyroid extract, by exciting the reproductive functions, would stimu- 

■ [<*•) 
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Table II, —- Experiments in the rejuvenescence 
j-year-old Doe-Rabbits, in 1919. 



Duration 

No. of young 

7 

No. 

ol 

in Utter produced 

; Appearance of animal alter treatment 


treatment 

after treatment 

1 


1 s ! 

i 10 days 1 

3 

1 

Slightly younger looking. Little vivacity 

2 . • « • 

10 days j 

0 

Rejuvenated; very lively 

3 • * • • 

; 25 days 

7 

| Much rejuvenated; very livelv 

4. . . . 

25 days 

S 

1 Much rejuvenated; very lively 


late egg production in fowls that are fairly good layers. The treatment 
can be carried out by giving in the morning, thyroid gland, or iodo-thyrine, 
mixed in suitable doses with a light paste. F, D. 


451 - Horse-Breeding in Czecho slovakia. — Bulletin or the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the Republic ol Czechoslovakia , Year II, No. 3, pp. 23-24* Prague, igzx. 

The breeding of horses for agricultural purposes is organised by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The Military Authorities also have Stud 
Stations for breeding Army horses. The horse-breeding establishments 
are (except in rare cases), military institutions, and under the management 
of Stud Officers, or of army veterinaries. The Staff is composed of sol¬ 
diers and civilians, except at Kladruby, where the Stud Station (the for¬ 
mer Stud Station of the Emperor of Austria), is entirely managed by 
civilians. 

In Bohemia, the horse-breeding Stations are at Domazlice, Nemo- 
sice and Pisek. In these establishments stallions for use in the country 
only are bred, but at Nove Dvorv, there is a State Horse Rearing Sta¬ 
tion where the young stallions bought from horse-breeding farmers are 
reared to supply the State Stud Station. At Kladruby, there is a si¬ 
milar establishment which is better suited to the purpose, as mares are 
also available whose foals have been weaned. In Moravia, the State 
Stud Stations are at Hodonin and Zlejcin — in Silesia, at Opava — in 
Slovakia, at Nitra, and Pre*ov — and in Sub-Carpathian Russia, at 
Turg-Kemety. Another Stud Station has recently been established in 
Slovakia. 

In Bohemia and Moravia spirited, more robust horses of the oriental 
type or pure-bred English horses are bred for improving the blood. In 
the Czech countries farmers prefer the Ardennes or Noric breeds ; in 
Slovakia, the oriental or the Noric, horse is the favourite. In Pre-War 
times, the interests of the army ranked before the farmers' with the re¬ 
sult that the requirements of agriculture have not been satisfied. 

In Sub-Carpathian Russia in the mountainous districts small robust 
“ hucul " horses of a Polish bTeed are the best suited, and most in demand, 
for agricultural purposes. 
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In the, Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, horse-breeding is organised in 
such a manner that the countries are divided into two districts. In the 
first, light mettlesome horses only may be reared, and in the second, 
only the heavier breeds. Tbe zones are determined after some years 
have elapsed, according to the number of mares belonging respectively 
to light or heavy breeds to be found, as reported by the Commission 
under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Chambers of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the former Monarchy, have supervised horse-breeding and 
collaborated with the Stud Stations for the disposal of stallions that are 
unsuitable for sires, in making Service Stations in the different districts, 
supplying stallions for private breeders, etc. 

The service season for the mares lasts from February i to June 30. 
The Service fee is 200 crowns. In Bohemia, there are 130, in Moravia 8o, 
in Silesia 30, and in Slovakia 120 special Stations with from 1 to 10 stal¬ 
lions at the dis|X)sal of horse-breeders, the State paying the rent. In 
addition there are private Stations which are only kept open in the same 
place for 4 years for the 2 types of breed. 

The number of State stallions is estimated at 600 in Bohemia (half 
being of each type), 450 (in the same proportion). inMoravi a and Sile¬ 
sia, 420 in Slovakia (where almost all are of the lighter type), and at 
60 (light-type) in Sub-Carpathian Russia, that is to say. the State posses¬ 
ses altogether 1510 stallions. 

There are only about 240 stallions belonging to private individuals. 
These animals must have a Government Service licence according to 
the decree of 1874 in Bohemia and to the law ot the country (1905), in 
Moravia. A new law is being framed to establish other horse-breeding 
districts. 

The most famous private Stud Stations are those of Baltazzi (Na- 
pajedla), Sailern (or Lukov, in Moravia where Belgian and English breeds 
are reared), Schwarzenberg (or Hluboka ; English pure, bloodstock), Baur 
(Pohled), Kinsky (Lysa n. L.)» etc. 

In Bohemia and Moravia, there are Unions and Cooperative Socie¬ 
ties for breeding heavy blood animals or horses of the Noric breed. The 
Czech*- prefer the Belgian and the Noric breeds. The Czech cooperative 
Societies are very prosperous and fire able to buy and import foreign hor¬ 
ses without any grant from the State. The Unions of the native breed¬ 
ers are at Sv. Dvory, Breznice, Pardubice. Benesov (light type), Caslav. 
Opocno, Prepychy, Belohrad, Budejovice, Netolice (heavy breeds) etc. 
In Moravia, the Horse Breeders 1 Union includes 38 Czech Societies (20 for 
the breeding of light and 9 for the breeding of heavy horses), and 7 Ger¬ 
man Societies ; 4000 mares are registered on the Stud-Books. 

The chief horse-markets are at Budejovice, Benesov, Netolice, Chru- 
dium, Usti n. L. Horse-races are held at Prague, Bratislava, Pardubice 
and Karlovy Vary. 

In pre-war Austria in 1866 the direction of horse-rearing passed 
from the control of the Ministry of War to the control of the Ministry of 
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Agriculture, but the Stud Staff still remained military. Any special quest¬ 
ions were referred to the Ministry of Agriculture, but the staff was 
under the Ministry of War The reason of this divided authority was 
financial The valuable animals reserved for breeding-purposes could only 
be entrusted to reliable persons, i e to disciplined soldiers Since how¬ 
ever the Stud Stations were under the authority of the Ministry ot Agri¬ 
culture, the interests ot agncultuie received special consideration. This 
Ministry could always rely upon obtaining the collaboration of the horse- 
breeding farmers, and allowed them consultative powers as regards 
questions related to horse-breeding though the medium of the local com¬ 
missions appointed m all the Provinces 


Proi tsionaf si<rft$(ics of the number of horse* 



m 

Bohemia 

u» Moravia 

in Silesia 

Dec. 31, 

19x0 

250 428 

140 970 

31 769 

May 31, 

1919 

199 427 

109 092 

16 592 

Dec. 31, 

1919 

221 652 

128 816 

25 866 

Iu 1911 

in all the Slovakian Com Hat s 



274 502 

In 1911 

n b n > 

. 

. 

42 793 

In 19x1 

In Slovakia, and Subcar pa thian 

Russia 


149 299 


452 - Study On Horse Breeding in the United States. Harper m w in < orneii ( m 

•.trsitv l^acuUural 1 xpenmmt Station Bull* tin pp , tigs 17 Ithaca, New 

York 1 1)3 1 

The object of these researches which were begun in 1909 and contm- 
nued for 10 years, was to obtain data on the breeding of foals, m order 
to prevent the losses due to iailure of conception, or easily jxreventablc 
diseases iu the mare 

The observations which were made on 34 brood-mares, used chiefly 
for agricultural work, and to a small extent ior hauling coal, lasted in 
the case of the mares from the time of Service until weaning, and the foals, 
from birth until maturity was reached The studies include the rations 
to be given to a foal , the amount of food required , the development at¬ 
tained , the cost of rearing 

The 34 brood-mares studied (Percherons, half-bred Percherons, pure 
bred Hackneys), prodticed as the result of 144 matings, 83 living foals 
counting one set of twins , 17 foals died shortly after birth The gesta¬ 
tion period varied between 316 and 361 dav<=, the average being 333 days. 
The duration of the gestation period was on an average 4 days longer 
for colts than foi fillies varying from 317 to 361 days (average 335), ana 
from 31O to 357 days (average 331) respectively. In the case of 171 
brood-mares under observation in addition to those forming the subject 
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of the experiment, the average length of the gestation period was 335 
days and the difference in the case of the two sexes was scarcely one day. 

The author has drawn up Tables relating to the winter-feeding (from 
October 9 to May 8), of 66 just weaned foals, 53 foals of over one year 
01 age and 46 two-year-olds. The average consumption was in the first 
group, 551 kg. of grain + 724 kg. of hay, or 4.8 kg. of grain 4- 6.3 kg. 
01 hay per kg. of increased live-weight ; in the second, 684 kg. of grain 
-f-1150 kg. of hay, or 8.7 of kg,grain + 14.6 kg. of hay; in the third, 862 kg. 
of grain + 1267 kg. of hay, or 25.6 kg. of grain + 37.7 kg. of hay. 

The rations given were : for sucking foals, a little grain 3 times aday, 
beginning with 100 gm. and gradually increasing up to 450 gm ; for wean¬ 
ed foals, 680 to 910 grn. of grain 3 times a day, and in addition, 1 kg. to 
1.8 kg. of hay in the morning and 1.8 kg. to 2.3 kg. in the evening : for 
foals over one year old 1.4 kg of grain in the morning o 9 kg. at midday, 
and the same amount in the evening, as well as 3.6 kg. to 4 kn. of hay 
morning and evening; for loals alx>ve 2 years of age, 1.4 kg. of grain 
3 times .1 day and from 4 kg. to 4.5 kg. of hay morning and evening. 

If it is assumed that a sucking toal consumes 82 kg. oi grain, the 
total amount consumed by a foal from birth until 3 years of age is about 
22 quintals or grain and 31 quintals of hay. 

The average weight of (>G foals at birth was a little over 52 kg., the 
33 colts weighing 52.7 kg. and the 33 fillies 52.2 kg. The average weight 
(geometrical average) of 67 foals on May of the year following their birth 
was 345 kg. , the average increase in the mean weight was 291 kg., or 
553 "o 377 dnys fioni birth. 

The average weight of 53 foals on May 9 of the year when they com¬ 
pleted their second year, was 494 kg. showing an increase of 153 kg. over 
their weight in the previous year, or 44 % (409 gm. pei head and per day). 
The decreased rapidity of growth was still more marked in the following, 
year, on May 9 of their thiid year, the foals weighed on an average 576 kg. 
or 76 kg. more than in the previous year i. e., 15 %. It the weight at 
birth is subtracted, it is found tliat the foals had gained 524 kg. in 3 years, 
291 kg. having been put on during the first 377 days. This shows the 
imjxirtaiice of insuring the rapid growth of the animals irom the beginning. 
The above-mentioned data are a further confirmation of the statement 
that growth during the early stages of a foal's liie is not only more rapid 
but obtained with the consumption of less r ood 

The cost of rearing a foal up to the age of 3 years estimated as 
follows. 

The author gives a large number of general rules for the feeding and 
management of brood-mares and foals. 

On a farm devoted to horse-breeding, it pays best, as a rule, to pur¬ 
chase food in more or less large quantities. On a general farm, all the 
food consumed by the horses should be grown on the premises. 

On farms where general crops are cultivated, and the horses have 
much hard work to do at the harvest seasons and when important oper¬ 
ations are in progress, but are little used the rest of the year, it pays well 

[O*] 
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to employ mares, since the foals they produce make up for the days lost 
during foaling etc. 

do Man 


Service fee. 

Bays of work lost by the mare during service and foaling to at i dollar each . 

/ Brood-mare 200 dollars 3 % risk \ 

1 Foal of less than 1 year 40 dollars 20 % risk f 
nsurance an ns "s \ p oa j Q f more than 1 year 70 dollars 1.5 % risk i 

( Foal of over 2 year’s 120 dollars 1.5 % risk } 

Veterinary service and medicines. 

Keep and stablings. 

Food (grain and hay). 

Pasture. . 


Total . . . « 8 T, 4 t 

Credit for work done from the age of 2 x jz years. ... . 2^.15 

Net cost of foal at the aje of 3 vears . . I §8*34 


* The mares continue working to within a few days of foaling as this has been found 
beneficial both for dam ami off-spring. 

Given that the net cost of rearing a three-year-old foal may be reck¬ 
oned, as appears trom the above, at about 160 dollars, and that the 
animal will fetch 225 dollars, a profit of 50 dollars viz., 30 % on the ca¬ 
pital employed will be obtained. F. D. 

453 - Essays on the Depreciation in the Selling Value of Injured Horses. Permanent 
Lameness. — Xicolas F\, in Recueil de Medecine vHMnaire, Vol. XCVIIf, Xo. 2. 
pp. 71 -So, Paris, January 30, i<)22. 

The damages to be paid by third parties who are responsible for ac¬ 
cidents come under two heads : compensation for temporary inabilty to 
work , if lameness disappears ; compensation for actual depreciation (which 
must be paid in addition to the first), if the horse is permanently lamed : 
The author considers the question of assessing tins latter liability for 
which there is at present no guide. 

The consequences of lameness are of two kinds: 1) economic; 2) physical. 

1) Economic standpoint. — The lamed animal has lost its usual 
capacity for work owing to diminished speed, or increased fatigue. 

The kilogram output per second ( D ”) is the result of the product 
of the animal in kilogfammes (K) and the speed per second in metres (V). 
— ~ E X V. As there are no existing data whether of an empirical 

or experimental character for measuring the decrease in V due to lameness, 
the decrease in the output cannot be directly determined. 

The author avoids the difficulty by first calculating the pecuniary 
loss involved in a determined incapacity for work and obtains the follow¬ 
ing formula : 

Pt. r. = g x n x (14 — a) x % 

7 100 

[ 4 IMU] 
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where Pt. r, « loss of return; 

g. daily return from animal after subtracting expenses of keep, 
n * number of work-days per annum. 

a ® age of animal at the time of the accident (14 — a can however never 
fall below unity if a is 14, or higher); 
i *• incapacity for work expressed in centimes. 

Two cases may occur : a) incapacity for work involving a loss of out¬ 
put greater than the maximum possible depreciation of the horse (it 
is evident that it is the maximum depreciation that must be paid in com¬ 
pensation) ; b) a loss of return lower than the maximum depreciation, 
in which case the actual loss alone must be made good. 

The maximum depreciation (Dp. m.) that a horse can undergo is 
given by the formula (1) : 


Dp. m. = Vba — P x p X c 


Vba is, other things being equal, the value of the horse before the accident according to the 
age ready-reckoner ; 

P the weight of the horse ; 

p «» the price per kg. of meat of the horse as it stands ; 

t •* a coefficient that is 1, if the animal is only fit for the butcher, and above 1 if the horse 

has still some work in it before it is slaughtered According to some statistics relat¬ 
ing to rejected army horses, the author has taken r as =■- . This coefficient is 


,however, liable to variation according to the season, place, etc., which require to be 
determined. (2) 


In order to calculate the loss ot output due to a given incapacity 
for work, it is necessary in the first place to determine what amount ot 
incapacity for work is produced by different degrees ot lameness. Three 
such degrees may be considered : a) severe lameness, or when the animal 
has to go on three legs, causing an incapacity of 50 to 100 % ; b) slight 
lameness, scarcely perceptible, causing an incapacity of x to 5 % ; c) un¬ 
qualified lameness, which is the most common ; this the author divides 
into 2 categories : acute lameness causing an incapacity 7 ' for work rang¬ 
ing from 20 % to 50 %. nearly always entailing the maximum deprecia¬ 
tion ; slight lameness, 5 to 20, which generally causes partial depreciation. 

2) Physical standpoint . — The importance of the horse's lameness 
depends upon the use made of the animal. In saddle or trotting horses, 
it entails the maximum depreciation. 

Owing to the serious economic results of lameness, the expert should 
in practice consider carefully in the case ot a recent accident likely to 


(1) See R. Feb. 1922, No. 189. (Ed) 

(2) See: Nicolas : Points de rep^re pour Testimation de la valeur de* chevaux de r6- 
forme de l’Armge. (Points to be taken into account in estimating rejected Army horses), 
in Recueil de Midecine vAr&rina're No. 17** p. 299, Sept. 15, 1921 — The sale price of a re¬ 
jected horse does not depend upon its age. It is about S/g of the purchase price at the same 
date. The chief factor regulating the sale price is the weight of the animal; */»> of thLe to ‘ 
tal value of the horse is represented by Its worth to the butcher, and 1 2 /*» by its value as 
a work- anima l. It is easy to calculate the former as a function of the price per kg. of the 
meat, of the weight and return (on an average 50 %), and all that is required, in order to 
'ascertain the market value of the animal, is to multiply the butcher’s estimate by xo /a. (Ed.) 
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cause permanent incapacity for work, whether it is worth while to under¬ 
take any treatment. To decide this point, a comparative estimate must 
be made of the value of the horse on the one hand, and the probable cost 
and possible depreciation on the other This can be done by means of 
the following equation : 

Maximum depreiation 
damage -f loss of output 

If the proportion is below or equal to unity it is economically use¬ 
less to treat the horse, and its slaughter should be recommended. In 
any case, treatment is expensive and may prove unsuccessful ; there 
is considerable risk that the outlay involved in 2 or 3 months* medical 
care, feeding, and the hire of a substitute will be thrown away upon a 
depreciated horse. p. D t 

454 - Lesbouyries* Pincers for Castrating Horses. — i.esbouyruss, in Recu* 1 de Ms- 

decine viUrinaire , Vol. XCVII 1 , No 2, pp 53-44 fig J Faria, January 30, 1922 

Castration by means of crushing the seminal cord is usually practis¬ 
ed with an emasculator, or with Reiner’s pincers which have the advant- 
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age of affording great haemostatic security. The author, however, 
found that the grip of the crusher was not regular or always sufficient to 
insure haemostasis, and that after a certain number of operations, the 
knife deviated from the arm of the crusher, so that only an inadequate 
' and unsatisfactory section was made. In order to remedy these defects, 
certain modifications were made in the pincers. The jaws are tightened 
by a rapidly-moving spring, instead of by a toothed-bar ; the cutting- 
blade is made independent, by being mounted on a special screw ; other 
minor alterations have also been made so that the instrument can be 
easily taken to pieces. The accompanying figure shows the instrument 
tn its new form. F. D. 


455 New Methods of Judging Cattle (z). — X. Koppe, Das ostfriesische und provincial- 
s&chsische Kftrverfahren ; II. Cornelius, Das oldenburgische Korverfahren ; III . Das 
Jeverl&nder K6rverfahren ;in Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Tierzuckt , Year XXV, No. 17, 
pp. 170-171 Hanover, April iq 21. — IV. Go went, J. W., Studies on Conformation in 
Relation to Milk-Producing Capacity in Cattle, in Journal of Dairy Science , Vol. IV, 
No. 5, pp. 350-37*4, Baltimore, September, 1921. —V. Marcq J. (Institut agronoraique 
de Gembloux) and Mahv M., Des modes d "appreciation du be tail dans les concours 
et du type ideal bovin & rechercher en Belgique, in A finales de Medecine veterinaire , 
Year XI/VT, Nos. 8-9, pp. 337-364, Ixelles-Brussels, August-September 1021. — 
VI Colombe M , Appreciation des qualites beurrit res et laiti£re» chez les vaches, in 
Journal d' Agriculture Pratique, Year ],XXXV, No. 44, pp. 377 - 370 , and No 45, 
pp 301-393. Paris, November 1921. 

X. — Cattle judging at shows in East Frisia and the Province 
of Saxony (Prussia). — Cattle entered at Shows in East Frisia are judged 
according to Eydtin's method. The judge scores for milk conformation, 
head and horns, coat, colour, conformation, capacity, general appearance: 
3 points mean excellent, 2 good, 1 mediocre, o poor that is to say, reject¬ 
ed. For milk conformation and general appearance the points are doub¬ 
led. The perfect animal thus receives 24 points to which are added 
points for measurements {18 in the case of a perfect animal), or 42 points 
altogether. 

Three jx>ints at the maximum are given for the following first 3 meas¬ 
urements taken together, and 3 for each of the others : 

height : a) at withers ; b) at centre of back ; c) at point of withers ; 

d) at insertion of tail : e) length and width : /) oi chest ; £) of pelvis ; h) of 
haunch ; t) depth of chest: 

A) should not be less than a ; 

, c) should not be greater than a + 8 cm ; 

d) should not exceed a + 6 cm ; 

e) in cattle 3 years of age should at least be a + ^ a; in the case 
of older animals, it ought to be a + ^ a \ 

f) at least % of a. 

e) at least y 2 a . 


(1) See R. April i<)2i, Xo. 411. (Rd.) 
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Should the width of the chest and pelvis and the length and depth 
of chest exceed by 5 cm. the required measure, the animal is classed as 
good, if they exceed them by 10 cm. the animal is classed as excellent. 

This method, in which the number of points depends upon the opin¬ 
ion of the judge and upon measurements, has been in vogue until recently, 
but the number of entries at the shows has now "increased to such 
an extent as to make it impossible to carry out the measurements For 
this reason, the “ Gesellschaft fur Zuchtungskunde ” (German Stock- 
Breeding Society), has taken the initiative in introducing a new scale 
ot points to be adopted thoughout North Germany. 

In the new method of scoring used by the “ Verband fur die Zucbt 
des Schwarzbunten Tieflandrmdes m der Prov Sachsen ” (Union for 
Breeding Black Pied Netherland Cattle in the province oi Saxony), a 
maximum ot 100 points is credited to the ideal animal, each part being 
estimated by points 1 to 5, as follows 5 = excellent , 4 =r good ; 3 = 
fair ; 2 = mediocre ; 1 = poor, rejected. The scale ot points is as 
follows 


1) General appearance 

2) Head, horns and neck 

3) Shoulders, ches>t 

t) Back, flanks, loin, paunch 

5) Pelvis, croup, hip, insertion of tail 

6) Thurl 

7) Limbs, gait 

£0 Colour, skin, and coat 

0) Udders ad milk ducts m the case of cows , genital organs in 
bulls 

10) Development, vigour 

11) Pedigree 


s > 4 points 

s ^ 2 ® 

*> X 1 > 

S X 2 * 

s X } » 

■> ^ 1 B 

5 * I • 

S X 1 * 

S ^ 2 * 

5 X - • 

S > I • 


/ otal 


pon 


tits 


Koppe proposes putting general appearance at the bottom of the 
scale so as to summarise the preceding points 

II — Method of cattle-judging adopted in Oiddnburg. — 
Since 1909, only the offspring of registered animals may be entered on 
the Oldenburg Herd-book and these are subjected to a verv strict exam¬ 
ination, especially in the case of bulls There is a supplementary regis¬ 
ter (“ Hilfsbuch ,# ) for good cows bom of unregistered parents , the fe¬ 
male (but not the male) offspring of the cows entered on this register, 
if sired by a registered bull, may be entered after examination on the 
Herd-book Registered bulk only are allowed by law to serve cows 
not belonging to the owners The accompanying form is used in judg¬ 
ing bulls (Table I) 

This rorm is a modification of the one proposed by Muixer for the 
cattle of Jeverland 
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Table I. — Form used in Oldenburg in judging bulls. 


Name . 

Date of calving. . 

Breeder. 

Owner .. . . 

Date of examination.Place where examination took place . . 

Points j Remarks 

I 

z) Back line and position of tall . 

а) Length. . . ! 

3) Depth of chest, abdomen. 

4) Shoulders and width of flanks. 1 

3) Hips and pelvis. 

б) Thurls and hocks. 

7) Width of chest, position of shoulders and neck. 

5) Neck, head and horns. 

9) Skin and coat . . 

10) Colour. ... 

11) Strength, shape and position of limbs . 

za) Gait.. 

*3) Vigour. . 

14) Pedigree . . . 

13) Udders and signs of capacity for milk-production. . . . 

16) General appearance. 

Points *s — excellent, 4 - good ; 3 ~ fair ; 2 - mediocre : 1 — poor ; o — very poor 
Maximum of points - go ; minimum for acceptance, 54. For evidence of capacity for 
milk pioduction, and for general appearance, double points are given 


III. — Method of cattle Judging adopted in Jeverland. — 
In the territory of the “ Jeverlaudische Herdbuchverein ” ^Union of 
Pedigree Cattle Breeders in Jeverland), bulls entered have been judged 
since 1861 in accordance with a law passed that year. Until iqoi, the 
animals were judged only by the eye without any measurements. 

Dating from 1893, many investigations have been carried out by means 
of measurements made with Lyptin's apparatus. The data obtained 
served to determine the normal development of the animals at different 
ages, and were taken by Muller as the basis of his cattle-judging method 
which has been adopted in Jeverland since 1901. According to this 
method, 15 notes each of 3 points can be given for each animal viz. : 
o : bad ; 1 fair,; 2 good ; 3 excellent. The third note (general appearance) 
may have double marks, so that the points for the perfect animal will be 
48. For admission to the herd book, an animal must obtain at least 28 
points. If 2 out of the 3 judges see at a glance that an animal cannot 
be admitted, no measurements are taken and it is withdrawn. The 
points based on measurements are 5 in number : back line, length, width 
of pelvis at hip, width of chest, depth of chest. In each case the mini¬ 
mum dimensions admissible are fixed tor the different ages of the cattle. 
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Table II. — Form Adopted, 
by the “ Deutsche Landwirtschafisges ellschaft 


i 

Maximum Points 

Number cr, *) ted 
of points each judge 

Average 
number 
of points | 

1 

Remarks 

I 1 

* ! 1 1 

4 

5 


I. Breed value: 

1 



1) Breed, colour, pedigree . 

2) Vigour. 

IO 



IO 



3) Health, strength. 

IO 



II Body : 




1) Head and neck 

1 5 



2) Trunk. ... 

10 



3) Limbs, gait 

5 . 


1 

4) Skm and coat. . ... 

5 


j 

III. Productive value * 

30 ! 


1 

1) Signs of capacity for milk production 

1 — 



2) Signs of capacity for beef production 

— 



3) Signs of capacity for work 

i — 



IV. General appearance ... . . 

— ( 




Total ioo 


* In scoring for milk, beef and work m the case of different breeds, the market values 
must be taken into account 

Since 1914, additional points are credited separately to cows for 
butter production * viz. : for an annual yield of 100 kg. of butter, 1 jxunt; 
for 125 kg and over, 2 points; for 150kg and over, ^ points Cows 
ct less than 5 years of age received an allowance of 5 kg of butter The 
production of the last year of testing or the average of the last two years 
is taken into account. 

IV — Sttjdte« on conformation in relation to milk produc¬ 
ing capacity in cattle (1). — Taking as his basis a large senes of data 
collected by the American Jersey Cattle Club on the scores ot cows in¬ 
scribed in the Registry of merit, Oowen has compiled a table giving the 
mean score and milk yield as scored by 19 different judges and also the 
mean annual milk yield of these groups of cows In a second Table, 
he gives the standard deviation for the two average groups and in a third, 
the correlation between the score and the milk yield as shown by 19 dif¬ 
ferent judges The average correlation coefficient is 0.246. It is ne¬ 
gative in 2 cases, and positive in all the others (leaving out the negative 
cases*, from o 027 ± 0.104 to 0.614 db 0 067. 

These figures show the great influence of the personal equation of 
the cattle judge Cows giving approximately the same milk yield have 
a difference of 6.5 ± 0.6 points on score according to the decisions of 
two individual experts. No particular association is shown to exist 

(t) See K Oct 1 Q2o, No 1012 {td ) 
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between the variation of each judge in his total score and the variation 
of the cattle he judged as to their milk yield ; there is on the contrary, 
a certain parallelism between the scores of several judges for different 
groups of cattle. 

The judges differ not only in the mental scale by which they make their 
judgements, but also in their capacity for correct classification as regards 
milk yield and butter-fat percentage. Oi the 19 judges considered in 
this paper, 9 were good, 8 mediocre and 2 inefficient, as giving better 
scores to low-producing cows than to high producers, and responsible 
for the two above-mentioned negative correlations. The average abil¬ 
ity of this group of judges to score for milk yield is about 25 % better 
than that of the average trained dairyman. 

There is no relation between the average score given by each judge 
to his group of cows and his ability to value them for milk production. 
When it is noted that the mental scale of each judge differs consider¬ 
ably this tact is significant. It shows clearly why two equally good 
judges of cattle may place their cows several points apart, while at the 
same time, they keep the cows in the relative order of milk yield. 

Cows whose average milk yields are larger or variable are more 
easily judged than those with a lower or uniform milk production. The 
scores of good judges show more variation than those of inferior judges. 

Only about one man in two can pick out a good milker at sight. 
It is therefore necessary lor a judge not to rely entirely upon his ability 
to select cattle by conformation, but to test the actual milk yield by 
weighing the milk. Even if the milk production of one week only is 
tested, the figures obtained are nearly twice as valuable as an indicator 
of milk production over a long period as a judgement based on the con¬ 
formation of the cow, although this conformation be judged by men of 
considerable ability. 

V. — Judging cattle at shows. The idkai, type of cattle 
for Belgium. — The new method of judging cattle by points, instead 
of by general appearance, has not given the results expected in Belgium. 

Seeing the great importance that the points method may have for 
the progress of cattle-breeding on Belgium, Marcq and Maky have made a 
study of its adaptation to judging Belgian breeds and consider; a) the syste¬ 
matic use of a scale of points; b) classification into categories; c) the pub¬ 
lication oi the points of the classification with a view to the profession¬ 
al education of the breeder; d) the use of measurements at Shows; 
e) the ideal tyjie of cattle for Belgium. 

a) Animals which have already been subjected to two preliminary 
tests should alone be admitted to examination The first of these tests 
eliminates all cattle that are not entered in the Herdbook, or (in the 
case of cows) are not provided with a milk production certificate, and 
of which the body-measurements (such as height, circumference of 
chest), do not correspond with those of the type (to be determined ac¬ 
cording to the agricultural district) ; the second excludes all animals 
which are not of the required type; are unsuitable for breeding purpos- 
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es ; are too fat, or show any defect in conformation that should be elim¬ 
inated from the breed. 

The authors advise : a jury of 3; a percentage-card with the marks : 
10 perfect; 9 very good; 8, 7, 6 good; 5 tolerably good; 4 fair; 3, 2, 
1 mediocre ; o poor ; the use ot the simplest forms owing to the lack 
of uniformity in the Belgian breeds. On the strength of their personal 
experience they suggest the form reproduced in Table III. 

Tabi.C III. — Form used in Belgium . 


Judge No . 
Bull No . • 


Number 
of points 

-s^r 

of the 
of zo maxi- 


Out 


40 Required type conformation capacity and 

I weight. ... 4 

10 Une of back . . • I 

20 Pelvis and buttocks . . 2 

10 Chest (girth and flanks . 1 

20 Iyimbs (including shoulders, equilibrium 

I gait. . . 2 

1 

Fatal obtained out of zoo 

1 To be subtracted from excess ol fat (from 1*10) 
i Accredited total out of zoo 


The form for the cows differs from that used for bulls, in much 
as 10 points are added to the 3rd and 5th note, and 20 to a 6th : udder 
and teats. 

Another model form gives a summary of the decision of the 3 judg¬ 
es and is the final opinion It is not at present possible to credit cows 
with points for pedigree and tests of milk production. High points are 
given for the required type, this being necessary in the case of breeds 
with irregular variations. 

h) In classing cattle, the number of prizes and of animals to be 
placed in each category should not be settled beforehand, tor both should 
depend upon the number of good cattle entered. The total sum of the 
prize-money can, however, be fixed in advance, and also the number of 
classes and the proportion between the value of the prizes offered for 
each class : for instance the 1st jirize may be lour times, and the 2nd 
twice as much as the 3rd. 

In order to draw attention to the type of animal desired, it is well 
to give one or more diplomas of honour to exceptional animals in the 
rst Class. 
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c) The points accredited to the prize cattle should be written on 
large placards to be placed behind the prize-winners. 

d) The best type cannot be determined solely by means of body- 
measurements, which are, however, very helpful to .the judges in form¬ 
ing an opinion of the conformation of the animals. As a model of a form 
based on measurements, the author reproduces the one adopted in Swiz- 
erland, where long experience has made it possible to determine fairly 
approximately the ideal measurements. 

Table IV. — Measurements and Points Card used in Switzerland 
fot Bulls of the Red Pied Breed. 

Age of the animal examined . 

Good measurements 

3 years , ... V( ~. r „ Part measured 

old ! 3 ' , 
and over j old j 

43—46 41—44.5 Chest: height . . . 

43-46 43-455 » depth. . 

30- 33 28,5-32 » width ■ - • 

32-35 32-35 Length of pelvis . 

31— 34 30 - 32.5 Width of hips . . 

30-32,5 . 30—33 Coxo-femoral width . 

.Etc.. 


(1) body-length 100. 


The form tor cows gives the standard measurements for animals 
2 years of age and for those of 5 years old and over. 

As an example of model Shows that have proved the fallacy of the 
idea, very commonly met with among breeders, that conformation and 
a high milk yield are antagonistic, the authors mention those held in the 
Department of Seine-Inlerieure (France) (1). 

e) The fact that the same prizes are often awarded at Belgian Shows 
to animals of very different type proves the lack of a uniform standard 
among those responsible tor cattle-breeding. 

The author brings out the necessity for determining the ideal type 
of cattle for Belgium ; he discusses the required characteristics which 
should be : good conformation, great capacity for milk and butter-pro¬ 
duction, fairly early maturity. 

This type occurs more or less frequently throughout the agricul- 
utral region, but the animals differ in size and in secondary ethnical cha¬ 
racters, hence the defects and good qualities of the cattle are determined 

(i) See /?. Dec. 1921, No. X256. <£*L) 
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by regions, the average measurements of the animals being compared 
with those of the standard type. 

It is thus possible to compare the measurements of the cattle of 
the different agricultural regions, and by this means, to deduce their 
characters, as has already been done for Flanders by Prof. Zwaenepqbl, 
Armales de Medecine viterinaire , 1914. In this way, the authors have 
discovered that the Condroz cattle have a longer croup than the Herve 
cattle. 

When the best average weight of an adult animal in good condition 
has been determined for a given region, the most economically satisfac¬ 
tory chest circumference to be taken as a type is that expressed by Crk- 
vat's formula : P =-= 80 C 3 , where P is the weight and C the circumference 
of the chest. 

VI. — Judging cows for milk and butter production. — In 
October 1920, the Municipality of Lisieux (Department of Calvados, 
Normandy), opened a competition for milch cows. The first day the com¬ 
peting animals (46) were examined as regards their conformation by 
3 judges who used percentage torms ; in the evening, the cows were 
thoroughly milked ; the next day the' milk from each of the 3 milkings 
of the day was weighed and analysed according to Gerber's method. 

Coeombe compares and discusses the results thus obtained and 
shows that there is not sufficient jiarallelism between the number of 
points accredited to the cows and their actual milk and butter yields. 
On the whole, however, the highest points were given to cows which gave 
the largest amounts of milk on the following day, and no poor milker 
was scored high, or vice versa ; the same cannot however be said for the 
butter production. 

These results prove that no conclusion as to butter-producing ca¬ 
pacity can be obtained from external appearance or empirical characters 

The author therefore proposes that the examination of cows at 
shows should be divided into two different parts, and entrusted to 
two sets of judges, the first part consisting ol an examination of the gen¬ 
eral conformation of tlie animal, the results being entered on a simple 
foim, whereas in the second, the characters of production which it 
is desired to improve should be considered and expressed by points mul¬ 
tiplied by a coefficient and entered on the preceding form in order that 
they may be included in the total number of points aw r arded, F. D, 

456 - Wintering and Summer Fattening of Cattle in North Carolina, United States. — 

Farley, F. V., and Peden, I*. T. (Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry) and Curtis, R. S. (North Carolina Experiment Station), in United States 
Department o* Agriculture, Bulletin No. <>5*, 18 plates, tips. 5. Washington 1921. 

In the autumn of 1913, the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of the United States, in collaboiation with the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station of North Carolina, began a series oi experi¬ 
ments in feeding beef cattle in the county of Haywood (North Carolina), 
which is the western part of the State and where most of the cattle reared 
are destined for beef production. 
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The work lasted foi 6 years, and the results of the experiments of the 
first 3 years have already been published (i) ; those ot the 3 last years 
form the subject of the Bulletin analysed. 

In each group of experiments there were 17 to 40 calves of over a yeai 
old* The average duration of the winter feeding was 126 days beginning 
from December 12 ; the period of summer grazing lasted on an average 
140 days. The lots fed mixed hay throughout the winter received on 
an average during the 3 years, 5 kg. of hay per head and per day ; they 
lost 22.7 kg. of live-weight during wintering and gained 130 kg. during 
the whole course of the experiment, viz , in 266 days. 

The lots ted all the winter on the ration of 12.25 kg. of maize silage 
per head and per day lost 18 kg. of live weight during the winter, and gained 
134 kg. during the whole period of the experiment. 

The lots that were fed throughout the winter on maize silage + maize 
stover + hay, consumed 6.9 kg. of the maize silage + and 2.8 kg. of the 
maize stalks and hay per head and per day. They lost 35 kg. of their 
weight during the winter, but increased 119 kg. in the whole period ot 
the experiment 

The lots that grazed during the winter on detorestcd land and received 
a little mixed hay or maize stalks and straw’ during the short time the 
ground was covered with snow, lost 13 kg. ot weight during the winter 
and gained 138 kg. during the whole experiment. 

The lot fed all the winter (for one year only), on maize stalks 4 - hay + 
straw, consumed 4.5 kg per head and per day during the winter; during 
this period they lost 29 kg of live weight and gained 128 kg. during the 
whole time the experiment lasted 

It was found that the cost of the food and the increase in live w T eight 
were on an average about the same, whether the cattle were fed throughout 
the winter on maize silage, or mixed hay. The ration maize silage + maize 
stalks 4 - hay was much less expensive than mixed hay and maize silage 
alone Winter grazing was the most satisfactory method of feeding, 
both on account of its elieax>ness and the increase of live weight obtained 
in the year. The authors also give rules for laying down meadows to be 
used as winter pasture. 

The general average cost of feeding for the 4 winter months was about 
half the feeding cost for the whole year 

The mean cost per quintal of increase in live weight in the case of all 
the animals used in the experiment was 30 ° 0 higher in spring than in 
autumn. In the spring, the average loss ot live weight was 6.5 % calcul¬ 
ating from their weight in the preceding autumn. 

457 - Sheep-Breeding in Syria and Cilicia. iiaut Commissariat de la RtpubUque nan 

f mse en Syrie et au Ltban. Notts sur VeUna^c du monion en Svrtt tt cn Ciltcic , pp y 

3 appendices Beyrout, November x»i2i 

These notes nave been compiled by E. Achari>, Head ot the Agri¬ 
cultural service of the High Commissariat from information collected by 

(1) In Bulletin No. 628, U. S . Department of Agriculture, summarised in R Feb igig, 
No. 227. (Ed) 
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himself and from documentary evidence supplied by General Marty fox 
Cilicia, Pavle and DjErrahian for the Government of Aleppo, Com 1 L« 
Boulanger, Com 1 Devaux, and H. Ramiz Makhzumi for the Govern¬ 
ment of Damascus, Capts. Mieg, Braidv, Arslan, and Nour for the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Lebanon, Col. Nieger for the Territory of the Alaouites, 
Cayla for the Sandjak of Alexandrette, and Dumont the Chef d'escad- 
rons for the sandjak of Djebel Bereket. 

Syrian livestock consists chiefly of sheep, goats although much 
fewer in number coming next. 

Syrian sheep belong to different varieties of the Asiatic breed ( Ovis 
arics 'astatica). They have the characteristic masses of fat on either side 
of the tail (fat-tailed sheep). 

In some regions e. g. Turkestan, these masses of fat attain the weight 
of x6 kg. In Syria however they never appear to exceed 6 kg. 

These accumulations of fat, which are no doubt a reserve stock, may 
disappear if the animals are reared foi several generations on fertile land 
e. g. the civirdjik variety in Anatolia and the arab in Algeria. 

The fleeces of the lambs of certain breeds supply a fur comparable to 
Astrakan (Karacul) 

Varieties. — The most widely distributed variety is the ,r awass ” 
which is the name of a nomad tribe of the Euphrates by which it is bred. 
These sheep are met with in Mesopotamia, Syria and Lebanon, where they 
are kept by the nomads. There are two sub-varieties : the “ awass baladi ” 
and the “ awass deiry ” of the region of Deir er Zor. 

The height of the average “ awass ” sheep is 0.70 m. and its length va¬ 
ries from 1 m. to 1.10 m. The fleece is white though occasionally there are 
patches of black on the neck and head, and sometimes coffee-coloured ani¬ 
mals are to be seen. The wool is straight and not much appreciated on 
the European markets ; the first shearing is the best. When in yolk, the 
fleece weighs about 2.250 kg., but it loses 50 % in washing. The staple 
is from 0.15 m. to 0.18 m. in length. These sheep are good walkeis, some¬ 
times travelling as far as 400 km., they are very resistant to disease and va¬ 
riations of climate, btit are susceptible to thirst and cannot find food in 
winter if the ground is covered with snow. 

They fatten vrell ^producing 30 kg. of fairly good mutton at the age of 
3 years), and are good milkers. 

In the Government of Alep]>o are found : the " moor ” variety (of 
Erzeroum), height 0.75 m.; the rams, unlike the ewes, have a straight fore¬ 
head. The locks of the fleece which is of a dark red colour, are 0,12 m. 
long. The moor sheep produces from 30 to 35 kg. ot mutton. It suffers 
from the heat in Syria for it cannot be said to be properly acclimatised. 

The ",brezi ” variety bred by the Kurds, 0.70 m. in height ; forehead 
straight, fleece white, wool straight. 

In the Homs-Hanca region axe found : 

The different " awass ’’ varieties. The awass deiry type, called 
" tchfalich ” in Lebanon, and “ djefeyli ” in Cilicia, is 0.60 m. in height. 
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0.80 m. in length and has no horns. Its wool is little valued and opinions 
as to the merits of this sheep differ in the various regions. 

The “ hamra 99 variety, native of Kurdistan, with red fleece. 

The " aviji 99 variety. 

The “ brasieh 99 variety, tall, hornless, white. The " tchoum 99 and 
“ carha 19 varieties. 

In the territory of Great Lebanon, there are: the two types of the 
“amass ” variety which seems to have improved somewhat as a result of 
better feeding. 

The “ herrtck deraa 99 variety which is apparently the “ dzizire 99 of 
Cilicia. Tall, fleece white, hairy parts thick, head and neck black, hornless, 
mutton of average quality, shows little resistance to disease. 

The ** kerbatlich-hamra” variety is distinguished by its height, chestnut 
fleece and hairless tail; it would appear to be the same as the “ bach-kali 99 
of Cilicia and is regarded as one of the finest breeds. 

The “ tchafalich 99 and " moor 99 varieties. 

In Hauran, the " amass 99 variety alone is kept In the territory of the 
Alaouites, 50 % of the sheep belong to the “ faUahi 99 breed (which is con¬ 
sidered indigenous) ; the animals are small, weighing 45 kg. (when dressed, 
the yield is 50 %), 40 % belong to the “ amass *’ breed and the rest repre¬ 
sent different varieties. 

The 41 moor ** sheep is predominant in the Alexandrette " sandjak ”, 
its fleece is often white. This variety fattens well, yielding 50 to 60 % 
when dressed and it is very resistant. In the sandjak of Djebel Bereket, 
are found (in order of merit), the “ melemendji 99 , ” caramanli 99 and “ ain- 
dinli 99 breeds the 2 latter are also predominant in Cilicia. 

Sheep-breeding. — Sheep are reared both by the stationary and the 
nomadic tribes, the latter possessing the greater number of animals. The 
flocks raised by the stationary tribes live throughout the year on fallow-land 
or stubble fields or else travel, according to the pasturage that is available 
in the district. 

Sheep-breeding is not making progress and in certain districts it may 
even be said to be losing ground owing to the great decrease in the flocks 
(amounting to 80 % in the region of Alexandrette), which were used f 01 
provisioning the Turkish and German troops during the military operations 
in the country. Any increase in the number of sheep is checked by the 
scarcity of summer watering places; in autumn and winter the animals 
are in such a weak condition that they are easily affected by unfavourable 
conditions of weather. Immense tracts could be utilised for sheep-breeding 
if the example of South Algeria were followed and numerous watering places 
made for the flocks. In this way, certain districts might be turned to 
good account, which at present owing to the shortage of agricultural la¬ 
bour are unlikely to be cultivated foi many years. 

Epizootic disease is also partly responsible for hindering the develop- 
nient of sheep-breeding ; although in the case of stationary flocks, it should 
be relatively easy for the veterinary service to establish adequate control, 
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while by restricting the wanderings of the travelling flocks to certain dis¬ 
tricts, all danger of thus spreading infection could be avoided. 

The sheep-breeding industry is well woith development in Syria, for 
the climate allows the animals to remain in the open throughout the year, 
while the different products of the flock can command a good market. 

Sheep-breeding conditions. — The animals are either reared by 
the owner himself who pays a shepherd, or else by several associated owners 
who entrust their animals to a shepherd with whom they share the profits 
on an agreed scale. The former method is employed chiefly among the 
stationary breeders. 

The author describes the different forms of contract which vary 
according to district. 

Co-operative breeding is fairly common in the Governments of Da¬ 
mascus and Aleppo, especially among the large landowners in the rural 
districts. The terms of the agreement vary considerably in different 
places and all forms are described m detail. 

Breeding. — As a rule, lams and ewes are used for breeding when 
2 yeats of age, but this takes place earlier or later according to the 
district. 

Animals are rejected tor breeding purposes when they are about 
5 years old though in some parts of the country, the age is fixed at 3 
years, while in others it is extended to 7 or even 12 years e g in the 
territories of the Alaouites 

Rams are as a rule allowed to run with the ewes throughout the yeai, 
although in some districts they are kept apart from August to September 
Mating begins in July and is sometimes continued until September 15. 
The number of ewes served by one ram varies considerably in Lebanon, 
15 rams are provided for 100 ewe^ while m Cilicia (where it is said hand 
service is sometimes practised) a single ram is put to from 80 to 100 ewes 

Most of the ewes give birth to one lamb, twins being rare and triplets 
still more unusual. It is leckoned that 5-8 % ol the sheep produce 
twins. 

The mortality among the lambs varies with the climatic conditio is, 
but never exceeds 5 to 10 %, and in average seasons the growth of the 
flock is estimated at from 50 to 60 %. Lambs are separated from their 
dams a few days after birth, and may then only be suckled twice or 
tlrice a day and are at grass the rest of the time. 

Castration. — In Hauran and amongst the Alaouites, the young 
rams are not castrated, but if not required for breeding purposes, are 
sent at an early age to the butcher. 

In Lebanon the operation is effected when the animals are 18 months 
old, and in Cilicia between the second and fourth month. In the district 
of Hama lambs are not castrated until they are a year old, as the Arabs 
consider that the operation stops growth. The usual method adopted 
is twisting the seminal cord, although in some regions the testicles are 
removed or crushed. The losses due to castration are computed at 

1-3 %• 
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Improvement op the eeqck. — Selection and crossing are only 
Carried out on a very small scale and unscientifically. As a rule, breeders 
aim chiefly at producing a tall animal, but whether this preierence is 
governed by the desire of obtaining good walkers or larger fleeces is 
not very clear. 

Pasturage. — The home keeping sheep-breeders send their sheep 
to graze on the fallow-land and stubble fields near the villages while 
the nomads let their flocks feed in the desert during the winter and spring, 
and in summer invade the districts occupied by the stationary population, 
where they are welcomed, as their sheep are supposed to manure the land. 
In some districts a payment varying in amount is made to the land- 
owner. 

In Syria, besides the mountainous districts, there are regions with 
meadows that are either perennial or can be pastured for the greater 
part of the year, e. g. the plain of Amk, lower valley of the Karasu, Harini, 
Gharb ; the plains of Akkar, and Bekaa, the banks of the Euphrates, 
the pastures of Ha rash etc. 

Seasonal and generai migration. — Seasonal migration is rarely 
followed, for most of the sheep-breeding is in the hands of the no¬ 
mads ; it is, however, practised in some parts of Great Lebanon and is 
very common in Cilicia where the flocks leave the plains in April and 
do not return until October. In the sandjak of Djebel-Bercket, there are 
nomad tribes that pass the winter in the plain and spejud the summer 
in the hills. 

The author gives a detailed account of the migration of the flocks 
and describes the maimers and customs of the nomad tribes as well as 
their summer and winter camping grounds. Many of these natives breed 
camels as well sheep. 

Lactation. — The lactation period varies from 4 to 5 months; 
the average milk production during the time being 500 gm., this low yield 
being probably due to irregularity in leeding. The sheep are generally 
milked once a day ; the milk is rich in cream. Except in Cilicia, the milk 
is consumed by the family . much coagulated milk (yoghourt), butter 
and cheese being made. In any case, most of the products are used 
locally. 

Shearing. — Shearing begins on March 15 (Cilicia, Aleppo), and is 
generally continued through April, finishing in May in the upland districts. 
Owing to the mildness of the climate, the sheep are completely shorn. 
The animals are not washed before shearing and the weight ot the fleeces 
in yolk varies between 500 gm. (Cilicia), and 2.5 kg. (Hama). The value 
of the wool varies with the different breeds. 

Diseases and Parasites. — The diseases that have been identified 
in Syria are : bacterial anthrax, known as 0 thal ” in Homs-Hama, 
“ tehhaiel "in Hauran, “ pohal ” in Lebanon, and “ hamra ” among the 
Alaouites. 

Symptomatic anthrax sometimes occurs. No serious attempts at treat¬ 
ment are made. 
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Foot-and-mouth disease, called “ tibae the infected animals are 
isolated and their hoofs covered with tar or carbolic acid ; 

Scab, called “ djedri ” ; this disease sometimes attacks 50 % of the 
flocks. 

Verminous bronchitis, known as “ don del el chaar”; distomatosis, 
called in Arabic “ tbou donedar " ; " mirara " which appears to bepiro- 
plasmosis ; 

Sarcoptic and psoroptic mange (" diarabe *'); the diseased animal 
is shorn without cutting the skin, washed in soapy water and covered 
with an ointment consisting of equal parts of tar, sulphur and oil ; 

The fever called “ errojet " is apparently due to flatulence ; 

Foot-rot which is treated with tar, sulphate of iron baths and various 
herbs. 

Pasteurellosis, contagious pneumonia, jaundice and fleas Other 
diseases are rife but cannot be accurately diagnosed. 

Trade in sheep and their products. — There are three chiet 
branches of trade. 

1) Importation from the neighbouring region ; 

2) Exportation to the Islands of the Archipelago and Egypt , 

3) Transactions connected with the local flock 

Most of the imported sheep come from Mesopotamia , but this trade 
has considerably decreased since the Wai The animals are sent oveiland 
to their destination and details are given of the different routes 

Exportation is very limited and chiefly confined to Egypt and the 
Islands of the Archipelago. 

Most of the meat consumed in Syria and Cilicia is mutton and goat's 
flesh At Beyroiit the number of sheep, lambs and goats slaughtered 
in 1920-21 was 69 000 At Aleppo the total number slaughtered was 
210 000, of which 100 000 were lambs 

In Lebanon, sheep are fattened for home consumption In 2 or 3 
months the animals weigh from bo to 80 kg Their flesh is made into 
" kawarma ", a mixture of fat and meat used as provisions for the winter 

The wool loses at least 50 % of its weight on washing The fleece* 
of the animals sent to the butchers’ are also put on the market, but fetch 
20 % less than *hom wool. 

When the wool has been washed and sorted, it is packed for export. 

The wools of Syria are classed under the heads of . 

White, grey, black fleeces. 

White, grey, black pelt* 

Yellow “ clips ” 

The latter are the ends of the fleeces and sell for 20 to 30 % less than 
the white pelts. 

Before the War, the United States were the largest importers of 
Syrian wool, most of it now (50 to 55 %) goes to France. 

The wool that remains in the country is used for making a kind of 
felt known as 4 libbade " (the process of manufacture is here described), 
ropes, cord and sacking. 
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A good deal of butter used to be exported, but as exportation from 
Anatolia is at present impossible, all the butter made in the country of 
late years has been consumed locally. The much vaunted Aleppo butter 
is for the most part made in the adjacent districts and brotight to the 
town to be refined. A description oi the process is given. 

In 1920, 1500 haniars of 250 kg. of butter ot the value of about 5 500 000 
fr. were produced in Hama. Before the War Aleppo sold annually 2 
million kg. ot the value ot some 4 million fr. Owing to the interruption 
of all commerce with Anatolia this trade has now decreased 50 %. 

The district of Aleppo, properly so-called, produced in 1920 the same 
amount ot butter as in 1914, or 20 % ot the product that passes under 
the name ot Aleppo butter. The average price is at present 20 fr. per kg. 

The sheep-skins are either used locally or exported. There are tan¬ 
neries in Syria at Aleppo, Antioch, and Zahlc and an account is given 
of the methods employed. 

Skins for export are only slightly salted and dried ; most of them 
come from the abattoirs. Previous to the War, Aleppo exported 250 000 
sheep-skins but the number has now fallen to 100 000 

The residuum is exported (in the form of salted intestines) to Germany 
and Austria, while the horns furnish material for a local industry. 

Some statistical data are given in order to complete this study and 
it is stated that, though it is very difficult to obtain reliable figures the 
number ot sheep may be estimated at 10 466 346. P. C. 

458 - Fertility in Shropshire Sheep, in the United States. — Roberts, k., in Journal 
of A i rt cultural Research, Vol. XXII. No. 4, P Washington, Octohei n#2i. 

Hi; APE in 1899 made the statement that in some breeds the younger 
ewes bear fewer twins than ti e older. 

Carlyle and Mac Consul conclude from their observations, made in 
1902, that ewes from 3 to 4 years old produced a larger percentage of lambs 
than younger or older ewes and also that i-year-old ranis were less pro¬ 
lific than 2 or 3 year old rams. The same conclusions were reached by 
Humphrey and Kleinhkinz from a study ot the records of the Wisconsin 
flock. Jones and Rouse rejxirted in 1920 that in the case of sheep the 
percentage of twins increased with age up to 5 years, after which there 
was a marked decrease. 

The author has studied the influence ot age arid season upon fertility 
in the American Shropshire sheep. His source of data is the Ameiican 
Shropshire Sheep Record in which he examined iq 367 entries. 

Age of ewe and fertility. —* The percentage of multiple births 
increases with age up to 4 years and remains fairly constant for 8 years. 

The age of the ram and fertiiity. — The age ot the ram has 
no influence 011 the percentage of multiple births. 

Time of birth and twinning. — Heape, who collected informa¬ 
tion from flock masters, states that 55 % of them reported that twins 
were usually born early in the lambing season. The author has found that 
the percentages of multiple births are 43.1 from January to March, and 
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36.7 from April to July. In the hope that additional information might 
be obtained, a study was made of the Dorset breed which produces a large 
number ot young in the autumn. It was found that the percentage of 
multiple births was highest in the spring, being 48.2 from February to 
June inclusive as against 34.9 for the other months. F. IX 

459 ~ Lamb-Fattening Experiments in the United States. — 1. Hammond, j. w.. 

Green Forage Crops and Com for Fattening Eambs, in Bulletin of the Ohio Agricultural 

Experiment Station, No 340, pp 3S-99, Tables 28, figs 16, Wooster, Ohio, 1920. — 

II Paterson, A. M., and Winchester, N. B , Tamb Feeding Investigations 1919-1920,. 

in Agricultural Experiment Station , Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan , Kansas, 

Circular 88, pp 6, fig. i Topeka, 1021 

I. Temporary pastttres and maize grain for fattening tambs* 
— 1 st Experiment . — Comparisons were made between * 1) meadow- 

grass and colza; 2) grazing alone and grazing -f maize grain ; 3) graz¬ 
ing and stall feeding, no grass being given. 

2nd Experiment. — In this experiment comparisons were made be¬ 
tween 1) meadow grass, and rye, clover, and rape which were grazed suc¬ 
cessively ; 2) grazing alone and grazing + maize; 3) grazing and 

stall feeding. In addition, the effect of the ration upon parasitic infes¬ 
tation was also studied. 

3 rd Experiment . — The three comparisons made in the 2nd experi¬ 
ment were repeated and the development of pure Merino lambs compared 
with that of hybrid Shropshire x Merino lambs. 

4 th Experiment. — Comparisons were made between the different 
rations ot maize given as a supplement to grazing on iape, and the com¬ 
parison between the Merino and the Shropshire y Merino lambs was again 
repeated. 

The experiments were carried out on the South-Eastern Test Farm 
at Carpenter, Ohio. The fields ot meadow-grass, owing to the character 
of the soil, were not of the best quality 

In Experiment I the average initial live-weight of the lambs was 
about 241 lb ; they were kept cm grass for 131 days dating from June 14. 
The average daily increase in live-weight for the lot kept on meadow 
grass was 0.11 lb. per head, while that for the lot kept on rape was 0.1131b.; 
the increase per hectare was, however, 48 lb. and 214 lb. respectively. 

In experiments 2 and 3 the average initial live weight of the lambs 
was about 331b In the 2nd experiment, the average daily gain in live- 
weight of the lot kept on meadow-grass was 0.34 lb. during the 153 days 
dating from May 11, and that of the lot gTazed successively on temporary 
fields of rye (8 days), meadow-clover (48 days), and rape (97 days) was 

0401b. 

In experiment No 3 the lambs grazed for 160 days dating from May 9, 
The average daily gam in live weight was 0.1751b. on meadow-grass, and 
0.241b for the lot kept successively on rye (22 days), meadow-clover 
(36 days) and rape (102 days). As compared with grazing on meadow- 
grass (experiment 1), grazing on rape gave a higher daily increase in live 
weight of 2 73 % per head ; grazing successively upon land under different 
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forage crops gave an excess increase of 19.79 % in experiment No. 2 
and of 33.06 % in experiment No. 3. 

In experiments 1-2-3 one acre of rape produced the same increase 
in live-weight as 5.04; 9.25; 8.19 acres of meadow grass respectively 
during the time the animals were left to graze. 

In Experiment 1 the land under rape supported 40 3 lambs per 
acre for 131 days, and produced 24c lb. 01 increase in live-weight 
per acre. In experiment No. 2 it sup]>orted 22 lambs per acre for 
97 days and produced an increase in live-weight of 1851b. In experiment 
No. 3 there were respectively 60 Merino lambs per acre for 77 days, 
and an increase in live-weight of 2031b. per acre; 97.5 Shropshire x 
Merino lambs per acre for 25 days and an increase in live-weight of 166 lb. 
per acre. 

If the value of the land under rape is estimated at three or tour 
times that of meadow-grass pasture, the cost of production per lb. of live 
weight is about equal. 

The rape-fed lambs fattened better and sold at a higher price per kg., 
their yield as butcher's meat was also higher. 

The results of the three experiments show that rape is an excellent 
forage plant for fattening lambs, especially in districts where good per¬ 
manent pastures are rare. A temporary rape meadow can also often 
be used with advantage to supplement meadow-grass pastures during the 
summer when they are probably dried up, uninviting and infested by 
gastro-intestinal parasites left by the sheep 

As regards the effect exercised by the ]>asturage upon parasitic in¬ 
festation, it was noted in experiment No 2 that almost the same number 
of stomach-worms were present in animals turned out on to natural meadows, 
as in those that had grazed on tern}x>rary pasture land. The first had, 
however, the larger number of intestinal nodes. 

The half-hied Shropshire x Merino lambs gave per acre of land 
under rye or meadow-cl over, a laigei increase in live-weight than the Me¬ 
rino lambs similarly fed. The results varied, as regards the animals kept 
on rape, sometimes in favour of the half-bred lambs, sometimes in favour 
of the Merinoes. The half-bred lambs reached a higher degree of final 
fattening. 

4 th Experiment. — This took place at the Wooster Experiment Sta¬ 
tion (Ohio) and was earned out in order : 1) to determine the economy of 
giving a whole or half ration of maize as a supplementary food for lambs 
kept on rape fields; 2) to compare Shropshiie lambs w r ith half-bred 
Shropshire x Merino lambs as regards the cost and character of the live- 
weight produced by grazing on rape and the rate at which it is obtained. 
For this experiment 6 lots of 10 sheep each were chosen and the animals 
used in the preceding experiments, Nos. 2 and 3, served as control lots 
for the following years. Feeding a supplementary maize ration augmented 
the increase in live-weight : this increase was 11.5 % the first year, and 
35-5 % the next, in the case of the lots kept on the meadow-grass field ; 
and 12.6 and 21.1 % for the lots on the fields planted wdth other crops ; 
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in addition, the dressmg-vield and the value per lb of live weight increased 
m all the cases 

The experiments at Wooster were made in 1917 with improved but 
not pure-bred Shropshire lambs of an average initial weight of about 53 lb , 
and with half-bred Shropshire x Merino lambs of an initial weight of 
some 461b Both lots were kept on rape and divided into 3 groups 
receiving respectively a whole supplement a rv ration of maize (1 e the 
whole ration that could be consumed m one momine), half a supplemen 
tary ration (what they found on the temporary pasture in the case of the 
control group) The average daily increase m weight per head was 4 5 oz 
in the case of the Shropshire, and 5 3 oz for the hvbrid lambs in the 
control groups, as against 5 9 oz mcl 5 30? respectively m the group 
receiving the supplementary half ritun, and 54 0/ and 550/ m the 
group given the whole supplement ir} ration There was practicalK 
no difference in the final degree of fattening, nor 111 the yield at the 
butcher's 

It is true that the hilf bred lambs had a slight acKantage is regards 
rapidity and economv in the increase m live-weight and the increase 
111 weight per surface unit but further experiments ire neccssarv before 
this sup^rioritv can be tlearh established 

II L\mb 111 mxcr 1 xpi MMi n rs i\ Ipuio igiq 1920 The 
two sets ot experiments descr bed m the bulletin m ilased were made for 
the puipose ot comparing rationing with self feeding md ot determining 
the comparative value of sever ll icmcentrited ieuK 

First r\pniment — Five lets ot 40 limbs with in nerage initial 
weight of about 55 7 lb were led as follows toi 64 daxs beginning on No¬ 
vember 2 1919 4 lots were given 1 25 lb gi mi - 4 - o 14 lb linseed-oil 

meal in addition to lucerne hi> md c me silage the other lot were seli- 
fed and consumed 1 40 lb shelled mai/c md o 35 IV) hmccd-oil meal per 
head and per dav The hist l< t ate less bulkv ieeds than the hand fed 
lambs, made 003 lb greater iverage dail\ gun pci limb fattentd better 
and gave a higher dres^mg percent igc (50 o(>) Ut the other lots No 2, 
fed shelled maize gained ditl\ 048 lb per he id No 3 fed shelled maize 
and given 111 addition stock tome glined o 47 lb dailv per held lot No 3 
fed ground maize also gained 047 lb dulv per heul while the lowest 
daily gam pei he id wis nude bv the limbs of lot No 4 which was 
fed whole bailev the dressing percent igc of this lot was «1so the lowest 
The dressing percentage for the 4 groups was respectively 49 1 49 5 48 8 
and 48 2 

Second I xftenmtnl — This began on 1 ebruarv 8 1920, and lasted 
30 davs 6 lots of 35 lambs each were used The initial weight of each 
animal was about 73 lb and the finil weight about 88 lb 

The self-ted lot (No 1) were given daily per head 1 52 lb shelled 
maize + o 49 lb linseed oil meal + 1 o*> lb lucerne hav + o 98 lb maize 
silage and made an average dailv gain of 0 55 lb per lamb the same aver¬ 
age daih gam was made with the handfed 1 nnbs (lot 3) The daily ration per 
head of the hand fed lambs was — shelled maize 1 10 lb + linseed oil 
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meal 0*23 lb. -f 1.07 lucerne bay + 2.10 lb. maize silage. The self-fed lot 
ate more maize and less silage than the hand fed lot. 

When linseed-oil meal was left out of the basal ration of the hand-fed 
lambs (Lot 6) the average daily gain per lamb was only 0.42 lb., whereas 
the gain of the self-fed lambs (Lot 2) given the same food was 0.541b., 
with the consumption of 1.62 lb. maize per head and per day. 

The hand-fed lot (No. 3) fed linseed-oil meal made 0.01 lb. less average 
daily gain pet lamb than those receiving 34 lb. maize gluten feed (lot 5). 

Lot 4 which was only fed shelled-maize and lucerne hay made a daily 
gain of 0.47 lb. per head and fattened less than any of the others. 

The feed required for 100 lb. gain was as tollows : 
r Lot x. 276.27 lb. shelled maize + 88.86 lb. linseed oil meal -f* 
190.36 lb. lucerne hay + 177.88 lb. maize silage. 

Lot 2. 3OJ.77 lb. shelled maize -f- 195.27 lb. lucerne hay -f- 205.46 
lb. maize silage. 

Lot 3. 190.66 lb. shelled maize + 41.52 lb. linseed oil meal + 
195.16 lb. lucerne hay --f* 382.27 lb. maize silage. 

Lot. 4. 225.66 shelled maize - 4 - 498.63 lb. lucerne hay. 

Lot 5 186.781b. shelled maize f- 61.02 maize gluten feed 4 - 191.70 

lb. lucerne hay -f- 348.73 lb. maize silage. 

Lot 6. 248.76 lb. shelled maize + 255.50 lb. lucerne hay + 468.85 

lb. maize silage. 

Fat lambs weighing from 80 to 85 lb. are in greatest demand on the 
market. Therefore lambs weighing around 55 lb. aie the most profitable 
type to feed. The larger type of feeding lamb is not fat enough at 85 lb. 
and is too heavy to command a profitable price. F. D. 

460 - Swine-Feeding Experiments in Kansas, United States. — kkrrin k k , and 

Winchkstjsr, IT B, in 4^nculturnl FxScnnuat Staitan. Kansas Sidle A n cultural 

College, Manhattan. Kansas, Circular 8<j, 10 pp Topeka. m:i. 

A Comparison between barley and maize as a supplementary 
feed for pigs on pasture. — Forty pigs divided into 4 lots of 10 each, 
were used in this experiment which lasted 120 days, beginning from 
July 1, 1919. 

One pig out of Lot I died. The average initial weight of the animals 
was about 37 lb. The rations fed and consumed are given in Table 1. 

These results show that maize grain is more satisfactory for fattening 
pigs than barley which is too bulky owing to the large quantity of hull. 
In the preparation of barley, grinding gives better results than soaking the 
grain, especially if the feed is to be given to young pigs. 

The comparative feeding value of maize and low-grade 
wheat. — This experiment lasted 120 days beginning on September 15, 
19x9. Most of the pigs used had been running on lucerne pasture until 
the test started from which time they were fed in dry lots. Fifty pigs 
were secured for the experiment, and their average initial weight was about 
60 lb. The rations fed and their relative efficiency are shown in Table II. 
It may be said that, given equal amounts larger returns are obtained from 
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wheat than from maize; hence if the prices are approximately equal, 
wheat is to be preferred to maize. 

Table I — Barley versus Maize for Pigs on Lucerne Pasture. 


Feed required tor zoo lb. gain 


Food 

Lot z 

Lot 2 | 

Lot 3 J 

Lot 4 


ib | 

lb 1 

lb | 

lb. ““ 

Shelled maize 

3°6.78 

— 

— . 

— 

Dry ground barley. 

— 

| 358.15 

— 1 

— 

Soaked ground barley (x) 

— 

•— 

413-8" 

— 

Soaked whole barley 

— 

— 

— , 

433-01 

Tankage 

28 78 

26.17 

31.69 

38-74 

Totals 

838.88 

378.3* 

448.88 | 

448.78 

Relative efficieny of rations m % on basis ! 

of least feed for ioo lb. gain 100.00 ( 

8869 

75.31 

72 01 


(i) The soaked barley only remained m waiter from one feeding to the ne\t w order 
to avoid souring 


Tabif II - Comparison between Maize and Loxl Grade Wheat 

m fattening Pigs 

Feed Required for ioo lb Gain 



Lot I 

Lot II 

Lot III 

Lot IV 

Lot V 


lb 

~ lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

Whole wheat 

390 06 

— 

„ _ 

— 

_ 

Ground wheat 

— 

402 88 

466 51 

845 77 

— 

Ground rye 

— 

— 

— 

45.77 

— 

Ground maize 


— 

— 


485 87 

Tankage 

— 

*9 30 

— 

— 

22.23 

Totals 

447.41 

422.18 

444.87 

441.84 

847.84 

Relative efficiency of rations 

IOO 

96 62 

87.44 

82,98 

80.38 


Vaiui of rye as a substiteti for maize — This experiment 
was made on 5 lots of 10 pigs with an average initial weight of about 60 lb., 
it lasted 120 days beginning on September 15 The results given in Ta¬ 
ble III, show that in times of high-priced maize, rye if available can prob¬ 
ably be used to a larger extent than hitherto Some more palatable 
food should however be mixed with it 

Grain sorghums compared with maize — An experiment lasting 
60 days and beginning on February 17, 1920 Two groups of pigs were 
used, one farrowed m the spring, and the other in the autumn Each 



Table HI- — Rye as a Substitute for Maize in Pig Feeding . 


Peed required lor zoo lb. gain 


Ration 



Lot I ' 

Lot II 

Lot ill ; 

Lot IV 

Lot V 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

ib. 

lb. 

Ground rye . 

* 45-77 ' 

_ 

486.58 

243.80 

279.88 

Ground wheat. 

245-77 

— 



Ground maize. 

485.27 

_ 

243.80 

_ 

Wheat shorts. 

1 — 


273.26 

Tankage. 

1 

22.23 

23.60 

30.48 


Totals . . 

01.54 

587 .S 8 1 

sit.ie 

SI 8.48 

551.14 

Relative efficiency of rations . 

1 

100.00 

1 _ 

96.85 

96.34 | 

94-87 

88.86 


group was divided into 4 lots of 5 pigs. The various lots were fed ground 
maize or sorghum, and tankage. The results, given in Table IV show 
that sorghum grains, especially milo and feterita, are nearly as good as 
maize for feeding pigs and may possibly be better than maize for fatten¬ 
ing-purposes. 

If sorghum is substituted for maize, more tankage is needed. The 
right quantity of tankage was fed in this experiment, viz., 3.7 % of the 
total feed consumed in the case of 150-pound pigs and 4.7 % in that of 
IOO lb. pigs. 


Table IV. — Effect of the Age of the Pigs upon the Amount 
of Feeds required for One lb. Gain in Live Weight. 


* 


Mouths “ lb. 


57a j 
9 I 


IOO 1 

*5°; 


Maize ration 
pei lb. gain 


lb. 


A 

lb. 


4.54 I O.I9 
4-25 I 0.15 i 


Feterita ration 
per lb. gain 


Milo ration 
per lb. gain 


Kafir ration 
per lb. gain 


Total 

Grain 

1 

3 

Total i 

"| 

1 

3 

Total i 

! 

1 

a 

l 

1 ; 

g 1 

Total 

! 

lb. I 

lb. 

lb, 

} 

It 

lb. ,| 

ji 

lb~ 

H 

lb. 

lb. 

' ,br I 

H I 
lb. 

1 

lb. 

4-73 j 

5.00 

1 

0.27 ; 

5-27 ]j 

5-07 

o -25 ; 

5-32 

5-58 j 

O.27 1 

5«5 

4.40! 

4-°9 1 

0.17 , 

4.26 ], 

4-53 

0.18 ! 

4-71 j 

4.76 1 

0.17 ' 

4-93 


.-JL 


F. D. 


461 - Concentrated Pig Foods. Experiments made in France. — i>b marsay, vte h., 

and Baototjy, in Journal d'A griculture prattqtte, Year 85, Vol. II, No. 45, p. 396, Paris, 
November 12, 1921 ; year 86, Vol. I, No. 6, p. 122. February 11, 1922. 

I. — From September 14 a lot of 14 pigs weighing 1067 kg. were given 
as much as they could eat for 20 days, during which time they gained in 
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weight 218 kg representing a pecuniary gain of 4 30 fr (cost of 1 kg. of 
live-weight) x 218 = 937 40 fr The cost of the food was as follows : 


420 kg manioc meal at o 66 fr the kg 277 20 

2 40 kg barley meal at o 70 fr the kg 168 00 

1 >0 kg pea nut meal at > fr the kg 56 00 

700 litres whey at o 05 fi the litre 35 00 


536 20 

Gross profit 93 40 fr — 53^ fr 4 1 20 fr 
Grain per pty and per day 401 20 fr. 2.80 — 1 44 fr 

II — 85 rationed pigs given 3 to 4 kg whey -f 1 kg manioc + 
1 kg barley 0 5 kg pea-nuts, or 1 ration costing about 2 francs, also 
gave a good return with meat at the present pnee 

III — A hundred pigs were fed the following ration 500 gm maize + 
500 gm sorghum + 1000 gm palm-oil cake f 500 gm pea-nuts + 200 gm. 
bone-meal -f- several litres of whe^s, distributed as follows palm-oil cake, 
pea-nuts, bone meal crushed sorghum mixed with whey and given warm 
m the morning the same ution in the evening maize grain at midday 
Sorghum fed whole is not digested well but is very digestible when either 
ground or ciushed 

After 30 days the following results had been c btained 


Dailj gam of unrationcd pig fed m u/t_ (consumption 1 toe kg) uo kg 

Dail\ gam of riticncd pig fe 1 m 11/c ( s kg ) o 608 » 

Cost of feed of unrati< ne 1 pig * fr 

Cost of ration of hand te 1 pig 1 » 

Dailv protit of uuiatione 1 pig at *. fr per ke of Ine weight) 1 3 >6 * 

Daily profit of hand fe I pig 1 1 52 » 

Difference to the 1 h mt ige of imrttimi 1 pig ) -46 » 


I11 all these experiment ^ the (he a pest concentrates obtainable we*e ied 

From the results the following u mlusions mav be drawn *4 

1) Nothing is gained b> 1 itioning pigs it is much better, to give 
them food ad lib 2) \t the present time it pays vers well to feed pigs 
on judiciously chosen comuitrites F I) 

$&bxeefing 462 - Apiculture m Cuba and the Purity of Cuban Honey. — ( ommumcaHon made to 

the Permanent CommitUe ot li t InUrflatten il Institute of \ rtcultmc b> Dr i I Talco, 
Delegate of the Republic of Cub\ 

Bee-keepmg is \er\ populir 111 Cuba, and recently on the initiative 
of the Reorganisation Commission of the National Agricultural Services 
of the Republic, a great deal has been done to develop in every way this 
branch of rural economy and to stimulate ictively the impiovement of 
the breeds 

The flora of Cuba is the richest and most varied in the botanical 
region of the Antilles and includes a large number of native species, as 
well as of species imported both from temperate and hot countries; it 
is therefore able to supply the bees with materials of excellent quality 
for honey-making It is reckoned that there are over 50 species of hon- 
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ey-bearing plants in the island ; of these some of the most important 
are Aguinaldo bianco de Pascuas (Ipomoea sidaefolia Choisy), which opens 
its flowers at dawn and closes them at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
Aguinaldo rosado (Ipomoea triloba Lin.), from which the bees make the 
aguinaldo honey which has a reputation for the most delicate and delic¬ 
ious flovour. 

The State Agricultural Experiment Station has instituted a model 
apiary that has of late been much developed, and has introduced selected 
queens of Italian stock, in order to obtain queen-bees of first rate quality 
for distribution to bee-keepers who wish to improve their stock of the Cau¬ 
casian, Camiola, and Cyprus breeds, for in this way very satisfactory 
results have been obtained. The Entomological Department attached 
to this Station has also created a Service for the j^rotection of bees against 
their natural parasitic enemies, the insects belonging to the family of 
the (jalleriidae (Galleria melloncella and Achroea grisella). 

Apiculture is continually on the increase and is the source of a large 
export trade of Cuban honey which until quite lately was much appre¬ 
ciated in other countries. 

Recently the purity of this Cuban product has been called in quest¬ 
ion in some European countries, and this lias been the occasion of a 
very careful investigation on the part of the interested Official Author¬ 
ities of the Republic. The results of this investigation are here set out 
for the information of the International Institute of Agriculture by the 
delegate of the Cuban Republic. 

Since the analyses of the honeys from Cuba had led to different, con¬ 
clusions, some of the honeys being regarded in many countries as of 
undoubted purity, while in others, importation is being checked owing 
to the alleged presence of invert sugars as revealed by the furfurol reac¬ 
tion, the Laboratory of Agricultural Chemistry of the Republic resolved 
to make a thorough investigation of samples of known genuineness and 
purity, in order to be able to determine conclusively the percentage com¬ 
position and qualitative characters of the chemically inverted sugar and 
artificial glucose probably used in the adulteration of the honey. The 
system followed was with slight variations that adopted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture of the United States, 
the object being to discover some explanation of the different treatment 
given to Cuban honeys by the Custom-House Officials of certain countries. 

This investigation revealed that the difference was the result of ana. 
lysis according to two different systems. In fact when Fikhk’s hydro¬ 
chloric resorcin method was adopted, the furfurol colour reaction was 
obtained owing to the presence in almost all genuine Cuban honey of a 
substance, which by its special chemical action affects the reagent whereas 
no reaction takes place at all with Browne’s anilin acetate method. 

The first phenomenon is explained by the fact, that as many oi the 
apiaries are situated near the sugar factories in Cuba, large quantities 
of saccharose are frequently within reach of the bees. They collect the 
saccharose on their feet and deposit it on the comb, as has been found by 
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analysis carried out according to the Fiehe process. Saccharose has 
also been detected in the honey from apiaries near the factories, although 
it is not found in the product of those at a greater distance, as for in¬ 
stance in the honey from the Isla de Pinos. Thus the presence of this 
sugar must be regarded as a natural characteristic of the product. Furth¬ 
er saccharose only occurred in very small quantities in the cases quoted, 
the amount never exceeding 0.25 per 1000. 

The report prepared from the results of the investigations at the La¬ 
boratory of Agricultural Chemistry sets forth very graphically the data 
obtained, and shows that Fiehe's method for the detection of adulter¬ 
ation of honey gives misleading results in the case of the Cuban products, 
and that the experiments carried out at the State laboratories of Cuba 
and of the United States alike have proved to demonstration the neces¬ 
sity for adopting the Browne process. 

The Head of the Department of Chemistry of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture of the Republic as a result of analyses made in the laboratories 
under his control, and of similar investigations made by the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, and also taking 
into account the genuine nature of the samples analysed, has formulated 
the following conclusions. 

First: Cuban honeys have a homogeneous chemical composition 
varying within very narrow limits and differing very little from the com¬ 
position of honey from other countries. 

Second : By far the greater part of Cuban honeys have the property 
of producing with hydrochloric resorcin a colour reaction that gives 
the erroneous impression that these honeys which have been recognised 
as pure, have been adulterated with chemically obtained invert sugars. 

Third : In the light of these facts Fiehe's method should not be 
employed in the analysis of honeys made by Cuban bees. 

Fourth : Browne's anilin acetate method should be exclusively re- 
commended as the only sure test for Cuban honeys suspected of adulter¬ 
ation with invert sugar*. F. F. F. 

463 - Treatment of * Aearine Disease ” (Isle of Wight Disease), of Bees. <i). — 

Am.uk W , In British Bee Journal, Vol. XT,IX, No. 21140, pp. 344-345. I,<melon, 

July 28, 1921. 

In his experiments in controlling Isle of Wight disease the author 
has found the fumes of ammonium sulphide to be most efficacious and 
quite innocuous to the bees. A pad of cotton-wool dipped in ammo¬ 
nium sulphide is introduced between the diaphragm and the wall of 
the hive, which is covered to prevent the escape of the fumes. Two 
days after treatment all the symptoms of the disease have disappeared. 

(1) See R. July 1921, No. 748. £>1. Rennie and his collaborators have stated that 

Isle of Wight Disease differs fiom the disease caused by Nosema aphts . The agent is a mite 
Tarsonemus woodi, which invades the tracheal system of the bee. Dr. Rennie suggests 
lor this malady the name of acaritie disease. {Ed.) 
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Allyle sulphide is equally efficacious, but is much more pungent, and 
very dear, whereas ammonium sulphide is cheap and easily procured, 

F. D. 

464 - The Present Condition of Sericulture in Syria, croizat, in Rune de Botamq*e sexicultvm& 

apphqucc it d’Apiculture colenuile, Year II, Bull No s, pp 2 W 29 Paris, Jan* 
nary 30, 1922 

According to a report by the author published by the Lyons Chamber 
of Commerce, the output of cocoons in Syria previous to 1914 was about 
4 50a 000 kg 3 700 000 being produced in Lebanon and the Plain of Beha, 
and 800 000 in the district of Antioch The^e cocoons furnished 300 000 kg. 
of silk, most of a very fine quality, which was destined for the French 
market The mulberry was cultivated ever where on a large scale. 

The silkworm eggs were brought from France m refrigerators which 
made it jx^sible to obtain fairly good products, although all modem 
method of silkworm breeding were totally unknown in Syria. 

After the War broke out, no more silkworm eggs arrived, the na¬ 
tive “ seed ” produced worthless stock and finally the mulberry trees 
were dug up in ordei that food crop*- might be planted in their place. 

As a result there was a great reduction in the number of cocoons obtained 
which in 1919 was only % of the pre-War total in Lebanon although 
the importation of 44 seed ” had been resumed, and had fallen to 1 / 8 in 
the district of Antioch where native 44 seed ” w r as still used 

G. A B 

465 Observations and Researches on the Causes of the Persistence and Diffusion 
of Pebrine in Italy, notwithstanding the Selection ot the Silk-Worro Eggs. - 

Montanako \ (Istituto Bacoltuivo, l*orliu' 111 lniortruiztom hnehe Vol IX, No 
pp 14 40 Romt 1 etauai V s, 1022 

Although from the industrial jxunt of view it may lie ^aid that peb- 
rme has been conquered (for the silkworm breeder is always sure of 
being able to obtain healthy eggs and he is not concerned whether the 
cocorns he obtains contain healthy chrvsatids), the disease is still very 
wide-spread, and it frequently happens that all or most of the moths rear¬ 
ed from sound 44 seed ” contain the characteristic spores 

This can be explained by 4 hvjxitheses: 

1) The selection methods do not give results sufficiently perfect 
to eliminate entirely, infected eggs. 

2) Breeding from infected eggs, though forbidden by law still 
takes place. 

3) The germs of the parasite possess greater powers of resistance 
to external surroundings than has hitherto been commonly supposed. 

4) The disease may attack other insects and therefore persist 
independently of the silkworm. 

The author has tested experimentally the tiuth of the 4 hypotheses 
especially the first, and his results may tie summarised as follows* 

l) Of all the methods proposed tor the elimination of infected 
moths, Pasteur's is still the best The negative importance of the male 
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in the transmission of the disease has once more been proved, fpr though 
in some experiments the malady was conveyed by the male insect, these 
cases were exceptional. Sound progeny can be obtained from slightly 
infected females, Thus the first hypothesis may practically be discarded. 

2) One of the chief causes of the persistance of pebrine lies in 
breeding from uncontrolled " seed ", or seed purchased from travelling 
dealers, or from abroad ; frequently also eggs bred by the peasants are 
mixed with those bought. 

3) The results of Fasteur’s experiments, although not always 

uniform, were sufficiently general to justify the conclusion that pebrine 
germs lose their infectious character after drying in the air. Several 
other experiments have shown, however, that they are endowed with con¬ 
siderable powers of resistance. Hutchinson found that the spores con¬ 
tinued to live in a dry medium for over 5 months and therefore their 
life in a damp medium would probably have been longer. The author’s 
experiments, which are not yet finished, confirm Hutchinson’s state¬ 
ments. It is quite possible that other insects beside the silkworm har¬ 
bour the pebrine parasite, in fact Nosctna honilrycis infects other Lepi- 
doptera, such as Gastrophaca neustria, Arciia caja, Atiacus (Saturnia) 
pernyi . F. D. 

466 - The Use ol Low Temperatures to destroy Bombyx Chrysalids. — m Tocco R., 

n lntoftnazioni serichc , Vol IX, No 4, p. *>7. Rome, Februaiv, 20, kj»2. 

As some silk-worm rearers have suggested the use ol low tempera¬ 
tures for destroying the chrysalids of Bombyx, the author takes occasion 
to advise that none of the expensive apparatus required should be in¬ 
stalled for the present, as with low temperatures the natural moisture of 
the cocoons cannot be absorbed as it is by storing, and the treatment is 
a lengthy one owing to the great summer heat, the high temperature 
induced by heaping up the cocoons, and the bad conductivity of the 
outer silk. The chief objection is however the uncertainty of the process. 

Although silkworms themselves die at 8-io° C below o° C, (Spallan¬ 
zani), their eggs can resist, for a short time, much lower temi>eratures 
(Bonafous, Frizzoni, Qt’Ajat), and the chrysalids take no harm, even 
when exposed for successive generations to temperatures below -12° C. 
This fact has been proved by the experiments of Prof. Coi.assanti 
(briefly described by the writer) of which an account was published as 
long ago as 1879 in the Rendiconli dcll'Accadcmia medica di Roma. 

F. D. 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

AtfltXCmTURAL 

! Machinery 

, AND 

' > IMPLEMENTS 


467 - Tractor or Motor-Plough ? - Schemfp, in Deutsche Lnndw . Presse, No. 53, 
pp. 400-401. Berlin, July (>, *-,21. 

The author makes a comparison between tractors with motor- 
ploughs after a consideration of the results of the tests at Zuffenhausen 
(Stuttgart). 

In ploughing heavy land to a depth of 20-22 cm. the tractor appear- 
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ed to be slightly superior to the motorplough. The furrow turned by 
the towed plough was better finished than the furrow made by the mould- 
boards of the motor-plough. The tractor also seemed easier to drive. 

A 2nd test was made on veiy heavy, uneven land, where the tractor 
proved itself clearly superior to the motor plough, whose work was con¬ 
tinually interrupted by hillocks between the mould-boards. 

In the case of skidding, it was found that the wheels of the motor- 
plough when reversed were quite as liable to slip. With a tractor the 
difficulty can be better got over by the use of a chain or cable. 

The results from the point of view of fuel consumption are not yet 
known. G. B. 

468 - One-Wheel Tractor, L* Hermite System. — Weiss e., in Le Ginie a? u, voi. txxx, 

No. 6 , pp. 133-134* Faris, February 1922. 

An agricultural tractor should be able to turn on the field like a 
single-horse ; it ought therefore to be as easy to drive as a horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

I/Hermitk has followed these principles in the construction of his 
new model tractor. This tractor has one large driving-wheel only which 
can turn on the field ; the motor engine forms with this wheel and the 
accessories, a complete machine that can be pivoted on a horizontal cir¬ 
cular attachment. Tliis attachment carries the connections for the 
machines, just as a horse's harness is provided with the means of link¬ 
ing up with the vehicle. 

The only other movable part is the central driving-wheel ; hence 
the strength of the tractor, and the suppression of the speed-gear. The 
gear-case is placed in the nave of the driving-wheel. 

The engine is valveless, has 2 horizontal cylinders and the distribu¬ 
tion is very simple. A hollow cylinder communicates in the centre with 
the carburettor ; at each extremity, it has an oblique partition which 
during rotation, puts the pipes supplying the cylinder in communication 
both with the centre of the tube for the aspiration of the carburetted 
mixture, and with the exhaust. To compensate for side slip a trailing 
wheel of small diameter is added. 

The cooler consists of small vertical tubes and detachable circulat¬ 
ing linings that are easily replaced. 

Attached to the frame are horizontal rollers supporting large hor¬ 
izontal circular attachment which entirely surrounds the engine as the 
harness envelops a horse ; thus the driving-wheel can at once revolve in situ 
within it. Changes of direction can be effected as quickly as in the case 
of a horse, and the machine can go in either direction. The steering 
apparatus is of a simple character and the forward and backward move¬ 
ment as well as the speed control are regulated by a lever. 

The tractor can turn within a radius of 1 m.,and can be used with a 
two-way plough. The tractor is placed between the two series of shares, 
the frames of which are arranged symmetrically to the axis of the tractor 
which is also the axis of turning. 
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The driving wheel works parallel to the direction of the plough and 
change of direction is made after the reversal of the shares. A support¬ 
ing-wheel is placed behind each plough to regulate the depth of ploughing. 
In short this tractor has been specially designed for agricultural work. 




One wheeled Tractor 1 /Hbkmits, 


P. c. 


469 - “ Massimo ” Tractor, lor Ploughing on Slopes. — Castlxu m , in La Macchina 

nelV t^rtcollura. Year II, No 1 pp 6-8, Pcs s, Milan, January 1922 

This- tractor has. 4 wheels , 2 driving-wheels at the back; 2 steering- 
wheels in front; motor-car type ; runs on petrol, develops 25 H P.; rigid 
suspension; all transmissions by means of gearing; weighs 2600 kg. when 
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Wady for work. This tractor is especially adapted for ploughing in hilly 
i. e., on uneven ground with steep slopes up to 3/10: the steering mechan¬ 
ism oscillates with parallel movement ; the back wheels are small with 
a vertical displacement ; transmission to the back wheels is effected by 
pinions engaging with an internal cog wheel attached to the wheel-body, 
the whole being enclosed and running in grease; reversible action; sim¬ 
ple method of attachment. 

Several experiments have been made with this tractor, and the re¬ 
sults obtained were perfectly satisfactory. F. D. 

470 - The Heavy-Oil Engine for Agricultural Purposes. — mom.br b., in Deutsche 

Landw. Presse , No. 59, p. 439. Berlin, July 27, 1921. 

The author demonstrates the advantages of this type of engine from 
the points of view of safety, easy handling and small cost of motor- 
power. Practical experiments have shown that it consumes 220 gm. only 
of heavy oil per horse-hour. This fuel is much less expensive than 
petrol or paraffin. . G. B. 

471 - Means of Attachment for Tractors to Farm Vehicles. — Deutsche Landw. Presse , 

No 45, pp. 342-343. Berlin, June 8, 1021. 

The object of this apparatus is to enable ordinary farm-caits to be 
drawn by a tractor. After removing the pole, a bar connected by means 
of rods with the forecarriage is fixed on the front ; in this manner, all 
the strain is transferred to the fore carriage. G. B. 

472 - Windlass for Cable Ploughing which Automatically change* its Position in 

Two Directions. — Castki-LI M., in L'ltalui Airicola , Year 58, No io, pp. 3o«>-309* 

Piaecnxa, October 1 *>, igax. 

The author, who has invented the apparatus described in this article, 
proposes to use it for the intensive cultivation of flat and hilly country 
for which the present large cable-drawn tractors are un suited. As com¬ 
pared with such tractors, this windlass provides the necessary traction 
force, at about half the cost for installation. It may be called a single 
engine funicular apparatus whose working is eased as no ploughing is 
done on the return journey (which is made twice as quickly as the out¬ 
ward journey, during which the actual ploughing is done), and by a con¬ 
siderable reduction in the length of the furrows. 

The windlass-cart carries the engine which is preferably driven by 
electricity, the transmissions and 2 drums upon which are wound the 
working and the return cables ; these move together and their movement 
is transmissible also to the chief trailing-wheels whose axis is parallel 
to the axis of the drum. If the engine is driven by electric power, the 
movement is only used in the field. In order to anchor the windlass- 
cart, a traverse or skid is lowered carrying nearly all the weight. Any 
longitudinal movement in the direction of the furrows is thus prevented, 
whereas transverse changes of position are rendered possible by the 
sliding of the skid over the ground. On the opposite headland is anchored 
a light return pulley which is easily moved by hand during ploughing. 

[«e#~4Yi] 
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An ordinary plough is used ; to this can be attached a roller with 
a guiding-lever which facilitates its return when empty* An automatic 
self-raising plough of the type used for tractors, but with some slight 
modifications can be employed. The plough when working is drawn 
directly towards the windlass, that is to say without any return or de¬ 
viation of the rope which is therefore not liable to become worn. 

As soon as the plough has reached the windlass, the driver reverses 
the movement of the drums and the plough at once begins to return ; 
at the same moment, by the action of a small windlass also controlled 
by the engine, the patten supporting the windlass-cart slides along the 
headland changing its position by as much as the width of one or more 
furrows. F. D. 

473 - Plough lor the Rudolf Sack Tractor. — Deutsche Landw Presse, No 55, p 413. 

Berlm, July 13, 1921 

This plough is made with 3 and with 2 mould-boards worked in the 
first case with a rope, and m the second with a lever. The ploughing 
apparatus consists of an exeentric that controls the nave of the land- 
wheel by means of a chain attachment. G. B 

474 - Notes on Implements for Motor-Ploughing. — Stendkf, m Deutsche Lnadw . 

Presse ; No 43, P 127 Berlin, June i, 1921 

The author gives some information regarding the different W. D. 
implements and their use 

The W. D motor-plough is provided with a 80 HP. engine and car¬ 
ries 5 mould-boards , a second type lias an engine developing 35 HP. 
and is fitted with 3 mould-boards. The W I> tractor is of the caterpil¬ 
lar type ; its engine develops 20 HP. G. B. 

475 - Method of Fixing Mould Boards on Ploughs, Deutsche Last-Automobilfabric 

System. — Deutsche Landw Pi esse t No 43, P 327 Berlin, June 1, 1921 

The frame bearing the mould-board is fixed on the chassis in such a 
way as to be able to rise vertically, and slope backwards when the plough 
meets with any obstacle; two compensating springs control the displace¬ 
ment and bring back the frame into its normal position. G B. 

476 - Richter Hoe lor Potato Ridging. — Deutsche Landw Presse , No 3S PP 268-259. 

Berlin, May 4, 1921 

In the present type of machine, the blades are adjusted to the slope 
of the sides of the ridges, by turning on a pivot inclined in the direction 
in which the machine is travelling. The new machine provides for a 
second movement, round a vertical axis. By this means, the blade is 
able to adapt itself both to the slope and to the height of the ridge, so that 
the edge is prevented from coming into contact with the plants. G. B. 

477 - Working the Soil with a Disk Harrow. — bifpart, in Deutsche Landw Presse, 

No 53 , P 400 Berlin, July 6, 1921 

The author examines the different kinds of work executed with a 
disk-harrow, or pulveriser. It is a mistake to use this implement in 
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the spring for working the soil to a depth of 15 cm The mass of soil 
is too much disturbed and as a result of the contact of the earth with the 
air, the water evaporation is intensified which is \ery injurious, especially 
as the spring is generally followed by a period of drought 

When it is necessary to make a layer of granular soil on the surface 
of the ground, such as is obtained with a rotary plough, the disk-harrow 
brings about this result with the expenditure of less energy than any 
other implement The author mentions other cases m which it can be 
employed fallow land that lias been ploughed m the autumn should 
be disk-harrowed in spring to decrease evaporation and hasten the ger¬ 
mination of weed-seeds The disk-harrow is well adapted for the de¬ 
struction of weeds and also for breaking up stubble after cereal crops have 
been carried G B 

478 - Renniger’s Apparatus for Cleaning Seeds. ikuMic Landw Prcsst No 33, 

p 2S 5 Berlin, 4 pril 2~ 1021 

Tins apparatus is esfieciall} adapted for cleaning seeds such as those 
of the popp\, clo\er, etc It cc nsists mainly of a senes < f sieves of which 
the action is completed b> rubbing plates G B 

479 — Brelte Potato Sorter. — Dmtsthe l andu Pr* st, No 9 p Berlin, \pril 

M I )~I 

The rotating type of potato-sorter requires a very long c\linder for 
satisfactory working In order to diminish the length of the apparatus 
and make it eas> to carry when sorting is done in the field, and also easier 
to store, the drum is so contracted as to be capable of extension wlule 
folding together bellow-wise G B 

480 - Carlson Straw Press combined with Thresher. — ihutsciu iandi Prc^c No 21 

p 16} Berlin Muth 26 1 )2i 

The press is placed at light angles with the thresher and its hopper 
receives the straw from the shakers Thus the axle of the guiding pulley 
is perpendieidar to the driving shift of the press The gearing apparatus 
is patented , it consists ot a frame that can be applied cither to the right 
or the left side of the picss The pulleys altering the direction of the belt 
can be regulated both for height and direction G B 

481 - Automatic Distributor of Oats for Horses, Miehe System. Land* 

Prtsu NTo 4 s p Utrlm Time s 1 

This apparatus includes a 1 emulator, a braked motoi and the oat 
distributor It works without springs, the oats falling into a vertical 
hopper into which the} are poured bv a horizontal transporting canvass 
set in motion by the mechanism G B 

482 - Double Stroke Wind Engine. — conti At hi mi </*. la racuitad <u -WohowI* v 

Vitentuma, \ol III Tart •?, pp v>6 fiK- 5 Buenos Avrts Puttnbcr ioji 

An improved type of ordinary wind-engine invented by Felix RoipAn 
and tested with complete success at the " Istituto experimental de Mec i- 
nica agrfcola ” of the Agricultural and Veterinary Faculty of Buenos Ay- 
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No 482, Fig 1 

Diagram of the Construction of a 
Double Stroke Wind Engtm 


A s=s mechanism 

B — guide for the two concentric 
lods V and i x 

C *= double stroke cylinder 
D = perforation 
E =s buction pipe 
b elevation pipe 
(r - discharge pipe 
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res tinder the direction of the author. The improvement consists in the 
use of a double balance to control the working of 2 concentric piston-rods 
thus providing for a cylinder with double piston and hence with an up 
and down stroke, the one rod rising as the other falls. The weights of the 
rod and of the tube which acts as an external rod are equal and balance 
one another, thus obviating the difficulties caused in ordinary wind en- 



No. .J82, Fig. 2. — Mechanism of Double Stroke Wind Engine. 

Skccion* = Vertical section 
Frentk = Front view of mechanism. 

A , cast-iron socket of armature. - B . axle of wheel and pinion^. — C counter 
axle of reducing cog-wheels. — D. insertion of external pinions which unite in 
axle F and communicate at F the motion of the rod T\ — G insertion of the 
double ccntial axle communicating the movement to the other tubular rod Fi by 
means of the oscillating arm H. The guiding-rods M and N. control the oscil 
lating arms in order to obtain a perfectly veitical and centric movement of the 
rods ; the dotted lines show the radius of action of each oscillating arm when 
in motion. 

gines by the weight of the single rod. The water thus raised flows without 
interruption and given equal wind velocity, is about twice as much as 
that obtained with an ordinary single stroke wind engine. 

The armature ot the machine is placed as usual on the top of the 
tower, in order to impart the rotatory movenient of the sails (see fig. i, 
p. 572); the wheel, helm, and the regulator, or automatic device for stop- 
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ping the engine are of the ordinary type. The axle of the wheel (see fig. 2, 
p. 573), rests on 2 supports and carries 2 pinions geared with the two 
cog-wheels that reduce and transmit the movement. The simultaneous 
and inverse movement of the 2 concentric axles is obtained by 2 rods 
meeting at an angle of 180°. The external rods work on 2 arms at the 
end of the axle of the cog-wheels and the central rod is attached to an 
eccentric axle connecting the 2 cog-wheels ; the 2 rods have the same 
stroke, but in opposite directions. F. D. 

483 - A Chest of the Funke Type, to be used in Testing Milk* — weisdemann, in Deut¬ 
sche Landw. Presse, No. 33, p. 355, Berlin, April 27, 1021. 

The author gives a description of a case containing all the appara¬ 
tus necessary, including the separator, for making a rapid test of milk. 
The case measures 54 x 54 X 36 cm. and weighs 40 kg. The author 
has found this device very practical in use. G. B. 

484 - A Mercury Vapour Current Transformer for use in the country* — Simon k., 

in Deutsche Landw. Presse , No. 17, p. 523. Berlin, March 2, 1921. 

This apparatus transforms an alternating current into a continuous 
current. It is especially useful for owners of a continuous current elec¬ 
tric plant who have the opportunity of connection with a central station 
having an alternating current. With the help of this apparatus, there 
is no necessity for change in the original installation. The author men¬ 
tions several ways in which this current redresser can he used, and describes 
the cases where it can be employed with advantage. G. B. 

RURAT ECONOMICS 

485 - Farm Organisation in Bohemia. - brdiJk (liirocioi of the institute of Agricultural 

Accountancy), in Bulletin du MmisU're de l'Agriculture de Ui Rcpubhque Tchicoslovaque , 

Year II, No. 4, pp. 23-27. Prague, Oct. r 1921, 

The Prague Board of Agriculture (“ Conseil < 1 'agriculture de Prague ") 
in 191:2 founded an Institute of Agricultural Accountancy whose duty 
it was to control, by means of accountancy, the farms with which it w*as 
associated. The farmer correspondents of the Institute supply their 
weekly reports on income and expenditure, fodder rations for the different 
domestic animals, and work done in the fields and on the farms. With 
these data as a basis, the Institute draws up the annual balance-sheet 
of the farm, which shows how it has been managed during the period. 
Since its foundation, %. e. in the course of 9 years, the Institute has com¬ 
piled valuable information regarding the organisation of farms, details 
of income and expenditure of the landowners, etc. 

The trend of farm organisation among the different types of farmers 
is shown in Table I, which gives the percentages of the various crops 
cultivated for each type and size of farm : 

The figures in Table I do not allow a judgment as to the influence 
of the size of farms on the percentage of the various crops grown. Those 
of Table II are more interesting. 
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Table I. — Percentages of the various crops cultivated. 




Size of farm* 



2-5 ha 

i 

1 

5-20 ha 

1 

20-X00 ha 

zoo ha 

Arable land : 

% ! 

% 

% 

% 

1) In the beet growing district .... 

91 

89 

90 

93 

2) » » cereal. 

85 

8l 

i 80 

80 

3) » » potato. i 

79 

79 

80 

84 

4) * » forage. 

61 

77 

71 

77 

Carden : 





1) Do. . 

5*4 

2.1 

35 

2-3 

2) Do. . 

4 

1*9 

*7 

i.r 

3 ) Do . 

a .4 

2 

1.3 

1 

4 ) Do. 

19 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

Meadow : 

1 

t 




1) D.o. 

1 

t 3 

' 8 

1 5 

3 

2) Do. 

9 

j 16 

! 17 

*3 

3 ) Do. 

17 

16 

; 16 

( x 3 

4 ) Do. 

1 35 

] 17 

22 

19 

Pasture : 

i 

1 


t 

1 

j 

1) Do.. 

| 0.3 

0.7 

| 0.8 

| 2.2 

2) Do. 

*•7 

1.6 

! 1 

1 5.9 

3 ) Do. 

i x .7 

1 2.8 

2-3 


4 ) Do.. 

I 

« 59 

L 6 :i_ 

i 4 


The area sown with cereals, especially rye and oats, decreases with 
the increase of the root-growing areas (especially those of the sugar-beet). 


Table II. — Percentages of the various crops cultivated. 


_ ------ * - - 

, ■ - ~~ ■■ 

Size of 

farms 


Crops cultivated 

! * 

. 

_ ■ 

~ 


2-5 h* 

5-20 ha 

20-X00 ha 

zoo ha 

——. 


: ““ % r 

% 

!~ 

1 

Cereals and pulse. 

• f 64 

; 65 i 

59 

I 

i 57 

Root crops. 

* ! 1 7 

! 15 

20 

i 23 

Kitchen-garden crops . - . 

* ; i 

I I I 

1.4 

1 

Forage crops. 

. i 18 

1 

! 19 

20 

! 19 


i 

| 100 

\ 

I IOO ; 

100 

| 100 

__ _ . __ 

\ 

J -- - 

- - - 

•--- 


The part of the sugar-beet growing area which is under intensive 
cultivation increases surprisingly in comparison with the part under 
potatoes. In tliis district, potatoes form 50 % of the root crop in the 
group of farms of 2-5 ha, 36 % in those of 5-20 ha, 15 % in those of 20 to 
100 ha. and 9 % in those of over 100 ha. In large holdings, the area of 
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Table III. — Percentages of cereals and roots taken separately . 


Cereals 

2*5 ha 

| 5*20 ha 

20*zoo ha 

zoo ha. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

wheat. 

*4 

18 

20 

27 

Rye. . 

41 

35 

3 * 


Barley.i 

14 

16 

22 

28 

Oats and pulse. 

3 i 

3 i 

27 

22 


ioo 

IOO 

j 

IOO 

IOO 






i 

Root crops j 

2-5 ha 

5-20 ha j 

20-100 ha | 

ioo aa 


o/ 

/Q 

i % 

% .'( 

% 

Potatoes. 

74 i 

66 

44 I 

40 

Sugar beet. 

20 ! 

22 

48 

6o 

Mongels and legumes. 

6 

12 

_! 

. * I 

— 


IOO i 

ioo ! 

ioo i 

ioo 


sugar-beet is about double that in smaller estates ; the latge holdings 
also produce the largest quantities of cereals (wheat and barle3 T ) for the 
market as shown in Table IV. 

It will be seen that the largest farms grow smaller quantities of 
cereals and larger forage crops. 


Table IV. — Production of cereals and pulse. 




j 2-5 ha 

5-20 ha 

! 20*100 ha 

j zoo ha 



;' %' 

j ' %. 

% 

;. % 

Wheat. 

. . . 

1 *6 

| 26 

32 

42 

Rye. 

. . . 

; 35 

i 29 

21 

13 

Barley. 


f 22 

27 

35 

38 

Oats and pulse. 

. . . 

17 

18 

i 

12 

7 



IOO 

! IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

Table V. 

— Subdivision 

of crops 



in the district of 

intensive cultivation of cereals . 




■ 

2-5 ha 

5-20 ha 

20-zoo ha 

too ha 



% 

% 

% 


Cereals and pulse. 

, . . 

68 

70 

66 

65 

Root crops. 

. . . 

15 

*3 

14 

12 

Kitchen-garden crops. 

. . . 

0.8 

0.1 

1.1 

0.9 

Forage crops. 

. - . 

16 

17 

19 

22 

-— — ... -. 

_ 

IOO 

IOO 

too 

IOO 
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In the 3rd district, where potatoes are chiefly grown, with the increasing 
size of farms, the area tinder cereals decreases and that under forage crops 
increases ; in the large holdings the area under root crops also increases. 

Table VI. — Subdivision of crops 
cultivated in the district where the potato crop is predominant . 



*-3 ha , 

5-20 ha 

| 2o>ioo ha | 

100 ha. 


1“ " ‘ | 

% 

; “ % r 


Cereals and pulse. 

65 | 

62 

j 59 

57 

Root crops . 

l6 

16 

16 ! 

20 

Kitchen-garden crops. 

1 0.9 1 

0.5 

i 1 .7 | 

0.8 

Forage crops... 

: 18 1 

j / 

21 

1 23 ! 

22 


■ j 

! 100 

IOO 

IOO I 

100 


The characteristics of the 4th district, where forage crops are chiefly 
grown, are shown in Table VII: 


Table VII. — Subdivision of crops 
cultivated in the district where forage crops predominate . 


r—r_.--- . 

* - - 

4 ~ 

--~ - - 


— - - — 

- 




2 -5 ha 

3-20 ha 

20-100 ha 

100 ha. 




% 

% 

% 

r % 

Cereals and pulse * - - 

. . 


■ ■ • 57 

67 

71 

69 

Root crops. 

. . 


• • • j 11 

12 

8 

6 

Kitchen-garden crops. - 

- . 


• * * j 5-6 

i *3 

0.8 

0 

Forage crops. 

* • 

. . . . 

• • • 26 

20 

20 

25 




100 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

_ „ _ 


- . 

- - 



_ _ 


It will be seen therefore that on the largest estates the area under 
cereals increases considerably, while that under root crops and legumes 
decreases. 

The author lias also studied the influence of the size of farms on the 
number of draught and other animals. By estimating the work of oxen 
and cows on the same scale as the work of horses, using the coefficient 
2 horses = 3 oxen ~ 5 cows, the data set out in Table VIII are ob¬ 
tained . 

It will be seen that the need of draught-animals decreases with the 
increased size of farms and that large holdings make a greater |>rofit 
from the work of draught-animals than small. Draught animals re¬ 
duce the stores of forage which could be utilised in dairy-farming, meat 
production, etc., by other kinds of cattle. 

Hence the table shows that the number of cattle decreases with the 
increased area of farms, and that this is especially the case with milch- 
cows and young cattle ; the medium-sized farms are engaged chiefly 
in the rearing of young cattle. 

[ 48 *] 
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Table VIII. — Number of draught animals 
used on 100 ha of arable land. 



Farms 
of 2 to 5 ha 

Farms 

of 5 to so ha 

Farms 

of ao to 100 ha 

Farms 

of more than xoo ha 


Number 

of 

head 

Work 
reduced 
to horse 
power 

Number \ 

«*— ! V™ 

NU “ bCT | 1 educed 

! l ^oweT 

Number 

of 

head 

Work 
reduced 
to horse 
power 

Horses . . 
Oxen . . . 
Cows . . . 

2 

4-2 

60 1 

2 

2.8 

24 

j 

94 1 9-4 

s ; 5.3 

13 -6 | 5 4 

| 

9.8 j 9.8 

8.8 ' 5.8 

4 

12.6 

4 

8.4 

Total . . 


28.8 

— i 20.1 j 

... . - - -j 

— i *5-6 | 

_ 1 

~ 

z 2.4 


ist district 
2 ttd district 
3 rd district 
4th district 


Average 


Young cattle 
Fat cattle. • 
Cows .... 


Total 


of horned cattle not utilisable for work' 

e of arable land. 



2-5 ha 

5-20 ha j 

20*100 ha 

1000 ha 

kg. 

"l 

kg. ~ 

^ — 

449 

304 j 

225 

123 

458 

294 i 

209 

153 

402 

264 i 

217 

183 

572 | 

272 j 

236 

*53 

44 6 j 

285 | 

218 

145 

is of cattle per hectare of arable land . 

2-5 ha 

5-20 ha 

20-100 ha 

too ha 

kg. 

kg. ! 

kg. 

kg.~ ~ 

IOQ ; 

88 , 

67 

32 

— 

—’ 

24 

4 ° 

287 

I64 

109 

67 

396 1 

252 

200 

139 

1 

~ - - - *- 
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Table XI. — Live weight in kilograms of swine per hectare of arable land 


ist district.i 

2» d district.! 

3 rd district.* 

4 th district.! 

Average . . . ; 


2-5 ha 

5*20 ha 

20-100 ha 

too ha 

kg. 

kg. 

kg.. 

kg. 

52 

30 

.8 

0.4 

41 

27 

12 

2-4 

25 

20 j 

*3 

3 

14 

- -- I 

*7 , 

4 

37 

34 i 

■ —,r\ 

z .8 
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Thus the larger the farm, the smaller the number of swine. 

As for sheep and goats, it has been proved that sheep have a relative 
importance on medium-sized farms only and that goats are not found 
on large holdings. 


Tabus XII. — Live weight in kilograms of sheep and goats 
per hectare of arable land . 


Sheep 

Goats 


2-5 ha 5-20 ha 

kg. kg. 

— 1.1 

2.7 1.1 


20-X00 ha zoo ha 

kg. k^,~ 

! 

33 j 2-9 

O.I - 


Poultrv also decrease with increased area of farms as is seen in 
Table XIII. 

Tabi.e XIII. — Live weight in kilograms of poultry per hectare of arable land „ 



2-5 ha 

5-20 ha 

20-100 ha 

100 ha 


kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

Fowls. 

. 56 

3-5 

1.8 

0.2 

Other kiuds. 

. 4-1 

3 

1-3 

0.1 


Total ... 9.7 

0.5 

3*1 

03 


It is certain that these proportions between the different classes 
of domestic animals have an influence on the utilisation of fertilisers 
and forage, and consequently on vegetable and animal production. 

C, A. B. 

4^6 - Evaluation of the Risk in Agricultural Entreprises and Assurance of Crops against 
Adverse Weather Conditions in the United States of America. — See no 370 of 

this RtVicw. 

487 - Cost of Rice Production In the Philippines — see No **»«, of this Review. 


488 - Notes on Coffee Growing in Brazil. — See No. \?o of this Review. 


489 - Cost of Colt Breeding up to three Years In the United States. — See No. 45* of 

this Review. 


[4*5-48*] 
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490 - Cost of Milk Production in some of the States of North America u ). — 1 Combs s. 

and Bain, J B , A Study of the Factors involved in producing Milk in North Carolina, 
in North Carolina Department of A nculturc Bulletin, vol 41, No 5, pp. ^o,figs 2 Ral¬ 
eigh, 1920 — II. Bain J B , and Tosson R T , Requirements and Cost of produc 
ing Market Milk in Northwestern Indiana, m Vtutcd Statt s Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No 858, pp m figs 8 Washington, 1920 — III Bain J B, and Braun G It. 
Unit Requirement for Producing Milk in Western Washington, /&. Bulhtin No 919. 
PP 19 , r920. — IV. Bain J B, and PossoN R. T., Unit Requiiements for producing 
Market Milk m Vermont, lb Bulletin, No 921, pp iStabl 12, fig 2, 1921 — V Bain 
J. B , Braun G and Wood W 1 ) , Unit Requirements for producing Market Milk in 
Southeastern Louisiana, lb Bulhtin No 055, 1921 

I. — A study of the factors involved in the cost of inducing niilk 
for direct consumption in the small towns of the counties of Guildford 
and Forsyth. This study has been undertaken by the experimental agri¬ 
cultural station of North Carolina, in collaboration with the Dairy IHvi- 
sion of the United States Department of Agriculture. The enquiry was 
begun in August, 1915, and lasted 2 years. During the first year, 13 farms 
were visited monthly, and in the second, 14 ; the annual production 
and the factors involved in the cost of production from 557 cows were re¬ 
gistered during this period. The average pioduction per cow wds 2223 kg. 
of milk for the 1st year and 2233 kg. for the 2nd The cost of forage and 
pasture was 54.8 % of the total cost of the milk production ; wages 
amounted to 28.6 % and sundry expenses (including litter) to 16.6 %. 
The total cost of production does not include the fanner's remuneration; 
and this applies also to the 4 following items 

In winter, 50 3 %, and in summer, 4b 7 ° () , of the labour employed 
on the farm was devoted to milk production ; the rest was employed in the 
refrigerating, bottling and transport of the milk to the consumer. About 
18 % of the work was done by women and children, both in winter and 
in summer. 

II. — The Agricultural [Extension Sendee of the Purdue University, 
in collaboration with the Dairy Division, ascertained the cost of producing 
milk intended for the Chicago market, for a period of 2 years, beginning 
the 15th August, 1915, in the county of Porter (Indiana) 

In 1915-1916 this Sendee registered the yield of 334 cows belonging 
to 16 herds ; the average yield was 3119 kg. per head per year. The 
following year the yield of 404 cows from 21 herds was registered ; the 
result being an average of 3169 kg of milk per head, per year. The aver- 
age percentage of fatty matter was 3.7. About the same proportion of 
cows were not in milk (12-13 %) both in summer and in winter. Births 
were almost equally distributed over the summer and winter seasons, 
being 87 per year per 100 cows. 

(r) These woiks form part of a series of studies, all on the same i>lnn for typical districts 
of several of the States of North America. The most important results of the Hrst 4 
were taken from another source and summarised in A* July 1921, No 759 , the article 
analysed con tarns other interesting data, which are completed by those of the above-men¬ 
tioned summaij - See also K Jan 1920, No 115 {Fd ) 

[*••} 



In the annual average the total cost of milk production wag 
distributed as follows : forage 49.4 % ; pasture 8.2 % ; labour 19.5 %; 
sundry expenses 21.6 %; depreciation of cows 1.3 %. The calves 
were credited with 6.8 % of the total cost of the milk production as in¬ 
creased by the depreciation of the cows, and manure with 15.5 %. In 
winter, 80 % of the labour was employed in milk-production, and in sum¬ 
mer, 75 5 % ; the re*t was used in handling and transport. Women and 
children performed 15 % of the total labour in winter and more than 19 % 
in summer. 

III. — A study of the cost of milk production and the factors in¬ 
volved in the county of Skagit, about 70 miles north of Seattle (Washing¬ 
ton State), 

In the 1st year, the enquiry began in August, 1917, and covered 
17 herds. In the 2nd year, it began in January 1919, and covered 18 
heids. Kaeh herd contained an average of 31.3 cows in 1917-1918 and 
28.6 cows in 1919. In the general average for’the 2 years, there was a 
yield of 3598 kg. of milk, with 3.6b % of fatty matter, j>er head per year. 
The majority of the cows were ot the Holstein breed Almost all the 
milk was sold to the condensing establishments, to which it was trans¬ 
ported in motor lorries. 

In winter, 115 kg. of manure per 100 kg. of milk produced were 
taken up in the stable ; during the summer, when the cows were pastured 
during the day 13 kg. only per 100 kg. ot milk were obtained ; 3 % of the 
cows did not calve during the veai , 55 % calved during the winter season 
and 42 % during the summer. The total expenditure (including deprecia¬ 
tion of the cnuv) was distributed as follows : forage and litter 43.9 % ; 
pasture 12.5 %; labour 2^5 %; sundry expenses 17.6 ° 0 . The de¬ 
preciation of the herd was estimated at 2.5 ° 0 ot the total expenses, and 

4.4 % of the total value of the head of cattle. 

Paid labour (chiefly that of professional milkers) was employed for 
64.2 % of the work in winter and 59.2 % in summer. Women and chil¬ 
dren perfouned 10.2 ° Q of the winter w T ork and 13.8 °' of the summer w r ork. 

For the keep of a bull for 1 year, 286 kg. of concentrated food ; 
2707 kg. of diy forage; 1392 kg of fresh forage; 20 kg of litter; 

40.4 hours of labour, plus pasture and sundry items (buildings, imple¬ 
ments, taxes, interest on capital invested in stock, veterinary expenses, 
drugs, disinfectants, etc ), were required. 

IV. — A study on the cost of milk production in the county of 
Addison (Vermont) made in 1917-1918: The data were taken for the 
1st year from 17 herds, containing 011 an average 26.1 cows, and for the 
2nd year from 18 herds, containing an average of 22.4 cows. The cows 
were chiefly of the Holstein breed ; the average annual yield of milk was 
2382 kg. per head. The milk was conveyed to the central collecting sta¬ 
tions, whence it was sent to New York for direct consumption. 41 quin¬ 
tals of manure per cow were taken up from the stable in winter, and 7 
in summer ; 15 % of the cows did not calve during the year ; 27 % calved 

14MJ 
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during the period from ist May to 31st October and 58 % during the 
rest of the year ; the majority calved in the spring. 

Forage and litter accounted for 49.4 % of the total cost of production 
(including the depreciation of the. cows) ; pasture 5.5 % ; labour 21 % ; 
and other expenses 20.7 %. The depreciation of the herd was 3.4 % of 
the total cost. Manure was set oft against 17.7 % of the total expenses, 
and calves against 5.5 %. 

During the winter, 4T.7 % ot the work was carried out by the owners; 
47 % was paid labour; and 11.3 % was done by women and children. In 
summer the corresponding percentages were 39.1 ; 42.4 ; 18.5. In winter, 
79.9 % of the work consisted in production, properly so called, as distinct 
from handling and transport-; in summer, 77.6%. 

For the annual maintenance of a bull, 152 kg. of concentrated food ; 
3044 kg. of dry forage; 1087 kg. of fresh forage; 122 kg. of litter 
and 37.7 hours of human labour plus the cost of pasture and sundry 
items, were required. 

V. — A study of the factors involved in the cost of milk production 
in the parish of Tangipahoa (Louisiana) during the 2 wars beginning with 
March, 19x8. The data were taken from 14 farms during the whole pe¬ 
riod of 2 years, and from 8 others for 1 year ; they amounted to 892.6 years 
of production or lactation, yielding, on general average, 1409 kg. of milk, 
which is sent to New Orleans for direct consumption. The Table given 
below shows the averages xor the 2 years under consideration. 


Sundry expenses and quantities of food and work required for milk-pro iuction 
in the parish ot Tangipahoa, Louisiana. 




g g 

rt 

0 

& , 

b 


*2 "3 

S 3 t! 


& ' M gt* 

£ 1 

| 


Con centra 
food 
purchase 

Grain prod 
on the fa 

3 

c 

f 

A ^ aJ 

Jj * TJ l ■§ I 

o' 8 28 
p* 

I 1 

% 

v» 

K - 


kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. kg. kg. 

hours i 

hours : 

Per cow: 

From Oct. to March - 

1 

420 

IO 

35 

91 84 465 

75 3 ! 

II .6 

From April to Sept. 

'426 

2 •' 

4 i 

4 . 8 66 ; 

82.2 < 

12.1 

For the whole year . 
Per ion kg. of milk : 

846 i 

12 i 

1 

30 | 

1 

{ 

95 92 531 

1 . ; 

164.5 

23*7 

From Oct. to March . 

70.8 

1.6 

1 

9.0 

15.2 14.1 78,4 ! 

ll.O. 

2.0 

From April to Sept. . 

5 °- 2 , 

°* 3 

0.5; 

0.5 0.9 8,1 

i 

, 110 

1.5 




kg. > dollars dollars 


1.8' 2.03 13.05 

— i 3-55 IX.74 
1.8, 5.58 24.79 

I | 

o-3, 0.344) 2.20 

— 0.453! 1.44 

I I 


(1) Variations in the inventory value not included. 


7820 kg. of manure per cow were taken up in winter and 626 kg‘ 
in summer. About 43 % of the cows calved in winter and 42 % iu 
summer 

The forage and litter represented altogether 49.3 % of the total cost 
of production including the depreciation of the cows) ; pasture rep resen t- 

[«•] 
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ed 4.1 %; labour 24.2 % ; other expenses 4.2 %. Manure was set off 
against 5.5 % of the total cost of production, and calves against 1.7 % 
(there having been little demand for calves on the market, this credit is 
rather high). 

During the winter, 33.1 % of the work was done by the owners ; 
41.9 % was paid labour; 25 % was carried out by women and children. 
During the summer the corresponding percentages were : 28.2; 42.7; 29.1, 
For the annual maintenance of a bull, 544 kg. of concentrated food ; 
353 kg* °* dry forage ; 511 kg. of fresh forage ; 0.9 kg. of litter ; 33.6 
hours of manual labour, besides pasture and sundry items, were re¬ 
quired. F. D. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


491 - Modern Processes of Wine Making Technique. — Sajcxino r \ , in Rinsta di 

year IT, Xu 10, pp i i S2 I,cs?hom, October i, i<)2i. 

The report made to the Brescia National Congress of Wine-Growing 
(Itfily), September 5-0-7, 1921. 

Wink-making with sviphur dioxide (i). — Until quite recently, 
sulphur dioxide was used only in cellars for tlie preservation of wine that 
had already been made, except in the case of sweety wines. It is now, 
however, employed in wine-making, 10-20 gm. of potassium bisulphite 
being added per quintal of grapes in temperate climates at the moment 
of pressing, and as much as 30 gm in hot climates when the alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation has reached its maximum. 

This insures the action of good quality alcoholic ferments and the 
scent and flavour of the wine is improved ; it is more highly coloured, if 
red grapes are used, and of a finer straw-colour if white ones are employed ; 
in both cases the wine is clearer and keeps better. A great part oi the 
sulphur-dioxide introduced is eliminated during the violent fermentation 
and hence no bad effects are produced. 

The introduction of sulphur dioxide is specially advantageous when the 
grapes are of poor quality ; it should not lie used for good grapes grown 
on the slopes, especially if the wine is to be matured as maturation is 
hindered by its presence. 

In hot climates the addition of sulphur dioxide induces complete fer¬ 
mentation, and replaces plastering, as practised in Sicily, and correction 
with tartaric acid as is customary in Apulia. 

The author gives an account of research in the use of sulphur dioxide 
in wine-making, and refers to the works of P. Czkppkl (1888). Head of 
the Wine Vaults of the “ R. Scuola Knologica of Catania ”, of Prof. U. 
Riccxaedeku (of the “R. Cantina sperimentale of Riposto ”), of Mkksio 
End Paris in Italy, and of Maktinanb, Rods, Semichon, Astruc, and 
Ventre, in France. 
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The introduction of sulphur dioxide facilitates the use of selected 
ferments. 

Certain " associated *' products are found on the market, such as 
Jacqukmin bisulphite, and Hubert sulphophosphate ; these are mixtures 
of two substances, one of which liberates sulphur dioxide, while the other 
provides food-material, such as ammonium phosphate, for the alcoholic 
ferments. 

The addition of sulphur dioxide at the time of manufacture increases 
the keeping capacity of the wines but does not protect them against " la 
fleur ”, or prevent their turning acid in the barrel when sold retail; the 
only remedy in both these cases is the introduction of carbon dioxide. 

Unfermented grape products. — Fermentation is entirely pre¬ 
vented by adding to unfermented must 70 gm. of sulphur dioxide per 
hectolitre. If such must is poured into a concentrating apparatus, and 
distilled in a vacuum, the sulphur dioxide is first removed, and then the 
water, the resulting product being a concentrated must that can be 
used for many purposes. 

The author mentions the Barbet apparatus which obviates the need 
of large plants, and the Kudo Monti apparatus (i)in which concentra¬ 
tion is obtained by lowering the temperature. 

The rapid production of spakki.ikg and the quick maturation 
of other wines (2)„ — The wine is pasteurised if necessary, or else heated 
to the best temperature for insuring rapid fermentation. The required 
amount of sugar and of selected ferments are added, and the wine is allowed 
to flow into large, closed vessels of enamelled iron. After ten days, the 
pressure of 6 atmospheres is reached, and then the wine passes automatic¬ 
ally, and without any loss of carbon dioxide, into other enamelled or 
silver-plated receptacles. By means of the refrigerator it is cooled down 
to some degrees below zero to keep it as clear as possible. Sparkling wine 
is filtered without loss of gas, and when quite clear, passes into another 
vessel and thence into bottles, still retaining its gas. In Italy there are 
some Charmat plants alieady at work. This method can also be used 
in the preparation of sparkling Muscat which is more difficult to make than 
champagne. 

The Charmat process for maturing wines is based cn the use of high 
and low temperatures. The wine is pasteurised in an oenotherm, under 
pressure and in the presence of air, in order to allow the bouquet to deve¬ 
lop ; it is then cooled for a time at some degrees below zero and finally 
filtered and bottled. 

Monti devised a rapid maturing process which consists in passing a 
current of air through wine cooled at 2-4 degiees below zero, but this 
method does not suit all kinds and cannot for instance be employed in 
the case of Marsala, as it destroys the characteristic bouquet. 


^bStkmo&v 


(1 ) Sec R . j 91 4, No. 946; R. 1017, No. 857; R. 1920, Nos. 249 and 909. { Ed .) 

(2) See R. Oci., 1921, No 1042 ; R. July 1921, No. 756. (Ed.) 
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The author is of opinion, that the adoption of the CharmaT and 
Monti processes will greatly stimulated the progress of the already exten¬ 
sive Italian wine-industry. p. x>. 

492 - Experiments in Fermenting Kaki Fruits. — m.\nzoni i„. <r. scuoia di viticoitura 
ed Knologia, Conegliano), in Lc Staziom spcnmcnUih aqrarie ttalianc, Vol. 1,1V, 
Parts 7-10, pp. 284-288 Modena, 

The kaki has the advantage of being very hardy ; it is not an exact¬ 
ing plant and produces a heavy, regular crop. One hectare can bear 
350 trees, each yielding 1 quintal of truit. As the trait can only be directly 
consumed to a limited extent, and when perfectly ripe is very rich in 
sugar, the author tried to find out whether it could be made useful by 
fermentation. 

Kaki fruits gave on analysis 16 % of reducing sugar but only 0.4 
per 1000 total acidity, hence the author in order to obtain satisfactory 
fermentation made the following additions : 

1) bi-tartrate of potassium 5.5 per 1000 + tartaric acid 1 per 
1000 + citric acid 1 per 1000. In this manner, a total acidity of 4.4 per 
1000 was obtained expressed as tartaric acid. 

2) one quart ot sterilised white grape must (with 22 % of sugar 
and 12 per 1000 acidity) + bi-tartrate of potassium 5 per 1000 -f- tartaric 
acid 1 per 1000 thus making a total acidity of 3 per 1000 expressed 
as tartaric acid. In both cases, the selected wine-making ferments were 
added and fermentation took place at 22° C. 

The process began with a clearly marked separation of the liquid 
part and the spongy layer above it. -Oil the fourth day, while fermen¬ 
tation was still active, the mixture was passed through a cloth, 74 % 
of liquid being thus obtained ; a yield of 80 % of must could therefore be 
expected if industrial presses were employed. The must was then 
allowed to ferment slowly and was cleared with tannin and gelatine. 

The results of the analyses made when fermentation was complete 
were as follows : 

1) Wine from kaki fruits alone : alcohol 8.q % ; dry extract 22.42 
per 1000 ; acidity 4.7 per 1000 ; ash 2.64 per 1000. 

2) Kaki wine with % £ ra P e must : alcohol 9.5 %; acidity 4.12 
per 1000 ; slightly sweet. 

The wine remained sound and clear. When tasted, the first was clear 
and of a pale straw colour lending to greenish. It had an alcoholic scent 
mixed with an almost aromatic fruit bouquet, a slightly acid, dry, rather 
bitter taste which was flat and not vinous. The second, made with the 
addition of grape must was very clear, of a light golden-yellow colour, 
and with peculiar scent of flowers. It had a pleasant sweetish, slightly 
acid flavour which was stronger and cleaner than that of the wine made 
from kaki fruit alone. It had in fact the taste of a good cider without 
any of its disagreable qualities. 

M Wine M made from kaki fruit without any' admixture of grape must 
yielded a good vinegar with 4.89 % total acidity. A 45 0 brandy was 
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obtained from the r< wine" by distillation with a scent resembling that of 
an ordinary pomace brandy and tasting likd cider brandy. , 

These results show that it is technically possible to make good ci¬ 
der by the addition of grapes or other fruits to kakis, or to obtain a satis¬ 
factory product by the distillation of wine ” made from kaki fruits 
alone. It is an interesting fact that the kaki free is much les difficult to 
grow than the cider apple-tree and yields a larger crop per acre. F. D. 

493 - The Raw Materials used in the Italian Alcohol Industry. — Sessa d., in Gtor- 

nale di chimica industrial cd applicata, Year III, No, 12, pp. 563*564. Milan, De¬ 
cember 1921. 

The following Table gives the number of hectanhydres of the various 
kinds of alcohol made in Italy from 1906-1907 to 1919-20 from different 
raw materials. The figures refer in each case to the fiscal year dating 
from July 1 to June 30, and have been taken from the statistics of the 
taxes on alcohol manufacture published by the Italian Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance. 

An examination of this Table brings out the dominant feature in the 
Italian alcohol industry, viz., the great variation from one year to another 
in the raw material used which admits of a very simple explanation. Al¬ 
cohol can be manufactured from vinous matter or from substances contain¬ 
ing starch or sugar ; there is thus a wide field of selection, and cereals, beets 
or wine are employed according to the condition of the markets. The raw 
materials for the manufacture of alcohol may be divided into 2 categories. 

Essential materials , viz., those that can be used for no other purpose 
such as spoilt cereals, pomace of various kinds, wines that have gone 
sour, surplus wine in years of over production, molasses etc. 

Optional materials viz. those only occasionally used for making alcohol 
when the conditions of the market permit, such as sound cereals, beets, 
fruits etc. 

Naturally it is the former class that first supply the alcohol market 
and sometimes even over-stock it. The production of molasses alcohol 
keeps pace with the development of the sugar industry; immense quanti¬ 
ties of wine alcohol are available in years of superfluous wine-production 
such as 1907-1908-1909 while the amount of pomace alcohol remains 
constant and is in correlation with the vintage season. 

The consumption of alcohol in Italy during the pre-War years reach¬ 
ed a maximum of 350 .000 hectanhydres. 

The optional materials are used to a limited extent only, according 
to cost, thus cereal and beetroot alcohols are employed alternatively to 
make up the annual deficit. 

Under the head of various substances are included fruit in general 
(dried fig, dates, carobs etc.), They are not much used as a rule, but 
were sent to the distilleries in considerable quantities during the War 
and in the years immediately following, when the alcohol market under¬ 
went a serious crisis owing to the absolute dearth of raw materials and the 
abnormal stocks of these fruits in hand due to the prohibition of all expor- 
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Alcohol Production in Italy , in Hectanhydres . 


Raw materials 

1906-07 

1907-^08 j 

1908-09 j 

1909-10 

1 

19x0-11 ! 

I9II—12 

1912-13 

Cereals. 

1 

1 

81 660; 

1 

i 

57 539 

1 

32 4 11 1 

1 

12 527! 

64934 

59 865 

112 I43 

Molasses. 

98 841, 

85 739 

119 990! 

106 866 ! 

158 236 

130 742 

I47 8OX 

Beetroots . 

13 785 

ii 598 

13 4 6 8 ! 

8 554: 

8858! 

9653 

22 94I 

Dried grapes. 

5985 

83 271 

3 076! 

1 949! 

26; 

148 

_ 

Pomace. 

72 162 

1 ob 922; 

128 833: 

100 341, 

46 698 

57 847 

62 34O 

Wine .. 

2 912 

115 869 

501 3M 

188 261, 

16 446 

I 251 

2 941 

Various substances . . 

2 089 

2 439 

1 445 f 

423; 

1 479 

1 126 

964, 

Totals . • . 

m 434 

1 

463 311 

800 531 

418 911 ; 

296 661 

266 632 

34* 131 

Raw materials 

1913-14 

r 9*4 -15 

1915-16 

1916-17 , 

1917-18 

1916-19 

191^-20 

Cereals. 

56 137 

12 999 

45 007 

33 202 

8678 

n 374 

79 398 

Molasses . 

185 53° 

188 070 

167 737 

139241 

117 063 

167 049 

18 359 

Beetroots .. 

° 7 5 

13 214 

17 870 

103 279 

1^6 105' 

4675 

, IO 262 

Dried grapes. .... 

—' 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Pomace .. 

8 2 061 

72 622 

24 051 

34 245 

49 5>8 

40 175 

36 072 

Wine .. 

j 10 281 

10 848 

859 

335 

3 418 

8415 

2 243 

Various substance** . . 

1 499 

209 

0 992 

4 692 

5 °69 

6 809 

15 635 

Totals . . . 

311 583 

291 362 

261 516 

314 394 

t» 211 

238 491 

331 969 


tation. Vuder ordinary circumstances 1 m,it and carobs can be more 
advantageously used, and they are only sent to the distillery when the price 
of alcohol is very high c. g. qoo lire per hectanhydrc , exclusive of tax. 

With free competition, the price of alcohol is fixed by the cost of the 
best raw material available in unlimited quantities. To avoid over-pro¬ 
duction, the price of alcohol made from the first class of materials must 
be regulated by this price and always kept below it. Normally the price 
of alcohol depends upon the price of maize, winch can be obtained in great 
quantities and is highly estimated throughout the world. Sometimes, 
however, the price is governed by the cost of beetroots, but to a less 
extent, the beet being a seasonal product. G. A. B. 

494 - Experimentation in Milling and Baking of * Adlay” (Coix Lacryma Jobi 
var. tnayuen). — See No 412 of this Rerutc 

495 - Oil from the Pips of French Grapes.- dk Fayard, j., in Revue Jc Viticulture 
Yeru 28, Vol. V, No. 1035, pp. 480-187. Tiitis December 29, 1921. 

From the various analyses of gra|>e pips made by the author at Cha- 
rente, the following oil-content percentages were obtained: Folle Blanche 
xo to 12.50 — Saint Kmilion 9 to 11.3 — Colombard 10.5 to 12. The 
ammuit of oil present would seem to be correlated with the ripeness of the 
grapes, 
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The physical and chemical constants of the 2 samples of oil prepared 
by the author by extraction with carbon tetrachloride were as follows- 

1 ir 


Density at + 15 0 C 

0 033 

O 026 

Sohdiiication point 

— 11 

— 1 2 

Sapomlication index 

182 

3 /S 

Matjmen£ tes* 

5<> 

S 3 

Iodine index 

00 

01 

Rbichfrt 21 ) fissl index 

O 46 

0 3 <> 

Hfhnfr index 

0+ s 

0 0 


F P 

496 - The Utilisation of the Residues of Oil Extraction from Olives (r). - nr 

Man jAjRRfcs, R , in La fioitsfa l inicoUi v de 4 riculluri XM No | pp 3) 40 Sara 
1 ebru irv 16 1 

More than 2 3ears ago, the nitlioi in collaboration with Count Djh C\sa 
CHAvrs, Director of the Region il Mmeralogical Museum of Cordova, 
started research work upon the systematic utilisation of the residues 
from olive-oil factories When it is realised that the oil mdustrv m Spain 
produces an average of 200 000 tons of exhausted pomace and that owing 
to the scarcity pf forests the products of wood distillation find a read} 
sale, it can readilc be to understood that the distillation of this residue 
may be ver\ profitable 

Distillation can be carried out in closed vessels differing considerably 
from those usuall\ dripped, for the pomace can be closelx piled so as 
to leave no space for the free escape of the vol ltile substances According 
to the authors evperiments from one ton of pomace mac be obtained 
200 kg of charcoal in practicalh powder form and i(>o cub m of complex 
and very combustible gases the condensed liquids consist of acetic acid, 
alcohol and ammonia The icctic acid is separ« ted with milk of lime, 
as m the distillation of wood 1 or the separation of the alcohol from the 
ammonia, superphosphate of lime must be used , b\ this means a phospho- 
ammomacal fertiliser is obtained and the alcohol is hlierated 

One ton of pomace gnes 40 kg acetic icid, 80 kg of tar and 17 litres 
of methyl alcohol The charcoal and gases supply fuel for the distilling 
apparatus In large factories briquettes can also be made of the tar and 
charcoal dust The ashes form a fertiliser for the olive-trees 

The blackish, turbid liquid deposited at the bottom of the \essel 
under oil-presses is called eau\ d enfer , and is of very variable composition 
according to the oil-factor> The amount produced 111 Andalusia may be 
estimated at 300 000 tons 

From one ton may be obtained 15 litres of rectified ethyl alcohol, 
3 kg ammonium sulphate and a small variable quantity of an innocuous, 
red, colouring substance that can lie used for the colmation of syrups, 
liqueurs etc The enux i enfa must be subjected at once to alcoholic 

(1) Set. R I)tc lois No I2«j April t<>i( No ni (/</) 
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fermentation ; from the distillation residue other substances can be obtained 
by the ordinary processes 

On evaporation the resulting liquid, deposits potassic salts, and if the 
semi-fluid residue is subjected to distillation, charcoal and gases are ob¬ 
tained, but it should be noted, that during the process the residue in¬ 
creases 111 volume, and the vessels used must therefore be of a special shape 

The process is remunerative provided that 1) large amounts of mate¬ 
rial are used , 2) the residues are utilised for fuel, 3) all the escaping 
heat is turned to account, 3) economical evaporators are employed 

P C 

497 - Economic Value of Sunflower Oil: Tests made in Great Britain. - See v 0 431 

of this Rtuen 

,98 - Variations in the Percentage of Fat in Successive Samples of Cows Milk(i). — 

Kagsdali \ C , Brop\ h and fi RNrR, C \\ in Journil of Dairy Sctcnct , Vol X, 

No 5 pp 448 4v’ BiUmiou, September i 121 

The fact that successive samples of milk drawn from a cow gradually 
increase 111 fat content, lias long been known and was formerly explained 
by supposing that the fat being hghtei rose to the top of the milk cistern 
and duct^ 

This gravity themv was however discarded is a result of the obser- 
v itions ol IIeidlnhu n, who found that the difference 111 the volume of 
the udder lielore and iftt r the evacuation of milk is much l>elow the volume 
(f milk given bv a cow during one milking, and consequently inferied 
that a large part of the milk is secreted during the process of milking 
The authors demerit# their own o\j>erience which may contribute to an 
explanation of the phenomenon The right front quarter of a Jersey 
cow producing about 20 pounds of nulk per dav was milked under the 
following conditions 

imonnl of bat in S ucicsme 1 tactions of Milk 


0 


Cow 


Cybnd r 

A 

g* 

Upon coming 

After standing 

Standing 
* hours 

1 After standing 

Afttr standing 

& 

into biru 

* hours 

and 

1 q hours 

3 hOUTs 

16% 

I 

3 1 % 

m% 

manipulation 

63% 

| 4 4 % 

2 

1 3* 

15 

6 1 

54 

2 7 

3 

47 

19 

64 

i 57 

36 

4 

54 

, 3° 

65 

58 

42 

5 

59 

34 , 

65 

59 

4 9 

6 

66 

4 * 1 

68 

6 0 

5 4 

7 

69 

I 4 8 

72 

60 

59 

8 

65 

78 1 

75 

63 

68 

9 

68 

J It O (about) 

82 

l| 67 

12 0 

(o 

See R ]une 
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i) immediately on coming into the bam from the pasture , 2) after 
standing quietly m the bam for two hours , 3) after standing m the bam 
for two hours followed by a thorough massaging and manipulation of the 
udder for a few minutes for the purpose of " mixing ” the milk withir, 
if possible The milk m each case was milked into a 100 cc cylinder and 
fat determined in each of the 100 cc fiactions For comparison determi¬ 
nations were made on the variations of fat m successive 100 cc of milk 
drawn from a 900 cc cylinder of the usual dimensions after stand¬ 
ing respectively for x *4 and 3 hours The results given in the Table 
show that, within given limits, the Unger the cow stands quietly the 
greater the variation m the fat content of the successive fractions of the 
milk The curves of variation in the cylinder and udder are strikingly 
similar F D 

499 - Brown Glass Milk Bottles and their Use In preventing Milk from Acquiring 
abnormal Flavour and Odours due to the Action of Light. h\mmiu n \\ 

and CcJtni'S W V in ld^ nice S Jett o A* s tch TiulUtm ( t iott t *1 ticultural Collide 
^umman^cd in Jin (roim m and U Ik 1*1 nt Mnttfh V ol X No h pp .3 21 
Chicago, i<)**i 

The authors have made a comparitive study of the effect produced 
upon the coloui, fla\our uul bacterial content of milk b\ pi icing it m 
white and in coloured bottles respectively The results proved that sun 
light produces abnormal flavours in milk and cream, whence the necessity 
of keeping bottles of milk, even m winter in a speeul covered chest or 
nnder a blanket 

Though brown milk bottles prevent these chiiigcs, their use cannot 
be advocated, because thev nuke it difficult to see the sediment or the 
cream line, thus preventing whole milk beimr distinguished fiom milk 
that has been more or less skimmed Milk kept m brown bottles has also 
a higher bacterial content thm milk in ordn lx>ttks which is in part 
due to the higher tempeiatuie of the brown bottles and also to the fact 
that light has a decided influence in keeping down the numlier of bacteria 
m white bottles In fact if p irt of the sime milking is exjx>sed to sunlight 
in ordinary bottles and the rest kept m the daik in similar bottles, it will 
be found that the bacterial content is lowci in the exposed milk, although 
the temperature is higher 

From the general results of their observations, the authors have 
drawn the folk wing ccnclusiens 

Sunlight has a pronounced influent e on flu flavour of milk and cream , 
with sufficient exposure a definite tallowv fl ivoui was produced, and with 
less exposure a distinct sc ur flavour developed 

Sunlight is obseived to ptoducc an abnormal flavour, sometimes tal¬ 
lowy and sometimes otherwise, in other dairy products, such as ice cream, 
evaporated milk skim milk lid startcis When milk or cream has acquir 
ed a tallowy flavour from exposure to light, it is communicated to the 
butter which does not lose it by keeping 

When there was an increase m acidity in milk exposed m ordinary 
bottles and brown, the increase was generally greater in the brown bottles 
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The colour ol milk exposed to sunlight does not alter nearly as much 
in brown as in colourless bottles, in which the milk after a time shews 
a chalky dead-white appearance and produces butter of much lighter 
colour. Light has a greater influence on a milk low in fat content than 
on a milk with a high fat content. 

Exposure to air had evidently some influence on the development 
of a tallow flavour. 

The tallowy flavour in milk exjxised to sunlight in white bottles ap¬ 
parently decreased somewhat as a result of storage at low temj>erature. 

F. D. 


500 - Influence of Foreign Matter upon the Number of Bacteria in Milk. — hafding, 

H A , Prtjcha, M. J., Kohman, P r , Weeter, H M., and Chambfrs, W. II, m 
Journal of Dattv Science , Vol IV, No 5 , pp 430 - 4*7 Baltimore, September 1921 . 

It used to be thought that the absence of foreign matter or dirt 
had a great influence upon the bacterial count of milk, but the results 
of recent research tend to show that the cleanliness of milk iu this respect 
is of much less importance than has been supposed. The existing diver¬ 
gence of opinion however encouraged the authors to make an experimental 
study of the question at Urbana, the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The results of their investigations have shown that : 

Practically all the dirt entering the milk at a farm is introduced 
during the operation 01 milking. 

The use of a smnll-top]>ed milk-pail materially reduces (from 20 to 
40 %), the amount of impure matter that finds its way into the milk. 

The weight of the impurities entering the milk duiing the milking 
process is surprisingly small. Even when the cows w r ere extremely dirty 
and milked into an open-topjied pail, the dirt in the unstrained milk 
amounted to only about 10 mgrn. per quart. When the conditions 
were comparable to those of ordinary dairies and the small-topped pail 
was used, the dirt in the milk was less than 5 mgm., per quart. 

The kinds of impurities which fall into the milk vary with the condi¬ 
tion of the coat of the cow. With hand-milking the entrance of some hair 
and dandruff is practically unavoidable, though the amount may be re¬ 
duced by regularly brusliing the coat of the animal. If flank or udder 
is soiled with diied manure or other dirt, some may also find its way into 
the milk. 

Thorough straining removes the hair, dandruff, and larger particles 
which form 75 to 90 % of the visible dirt. Undoubtedly some of the im¬ 
purities go into solution in the milk, but the amount is so small that the 
authors did not succeed in measuring or detecting it. 

The increase in the bacterial count due to the entrance of dirt into 
the milk varies widely with the nature of the dirt. Hail and dandruff 
from clean cows have much less effect than from dirty cows. 

On extremely dirty cows there were 1500 million germs per gram 
of dirt. Under the worst conditions when the dirt in the milk amounted 

[4»V5tt] 
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to xo.8 mgtn. pet quart, the increase in the number of bacteria was about 
17 ooo per cubic centimetre. Under similar conditions, except that a 
small-topped pail was used, which reduced the dirt to 8.1 mgm. per quart* 
the bacterial count due to dirt fell to 13 000 per cubic centimetre. 

The use in warm weather of clean utensils which have not been 
promptly and thoroughly dried results in the immediate increase of 
the germ count of the milk varying from 30 000 to 1 000 000 per cubic 
centimetre. 

In summer milk drawn in the morning and delivered from the farm 
to the milk plant has an average bacterial count of at least 50 000 per cubic 
centimetre. After the first 0 to 10 hours, the growth of the microorganisms 
begins and their number may rapidly increase. 

In view of these facts it is clear that the variations due to dirt which 
occur in the bacterial count, and may be as large as 17 000 per cubic cen¬ 
timetre, will be less important than other factors at any rate in summer. 

When the time interval permits growth, it is impossible to judge, 
on a basis of bacterial count, the conditions of cleanliness in the production 
of a given sample of milk 

An examination of milk based on the germ count does not therefore 
protect the consumer In order to prevent the sale of milk contaminated 
by impurities it is necessary . to determine the impurities actually pre¬ 
sent hy measuring the sediment formed, or by filtering the milk through 
cotton and weighing the filtei before and after filtering and drying. By 
this method the data obtained are a little higher than they are in reality. 

K. D. 

501 - Typa of Lactic Acid produced by Starters and by the Organisms isolated from 

them. — Hammi'R, B W , mi i tint nee Sheet of Rt search RUletin s6, Taunt igrtcultunl 

Fxpenmtntal Station and tht Creamery and Milk Plant MofUhlv, Vol X, Part 8, p 2 * 

Chicago, 1021 

Recent work has shown that starters are not pure cultures of Strepto¬ 
coccus lacticus as is commonly supposed Hammkk and Bailky showed 
that pure cultures of the Streptococcus do not produce a volatile acidity 
at all comparable with that obtained by a good starter and that starters 
generally contain an associated organism which when grown in combina¬ 
tion with lacticus , yields a volatile acidity essentially the same as that 
produced by a satisfactory starter. Storch found that organisms, which 
he calls * bacteria, are present in starters and that these play a part in 
the production of a good cheese. Bockhot t t and Ott Die Vriks reported 
the isolation from starters of organisms that in combination with tactic 
acid bacteria produce the characteristic aroma. 

It can be proved that starters are not pure cultures of S. lacticus , 
by ascertaining the type of lactic acid found m a starter and comparing 
it with the type produced in milk by pure cultures of S. lacticus . 

This method was adopted by the author, who also determined the 
type ot lactic acid produced when the associated organisms are combined 
with 5 . lacticus . 

l] 
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It has been shown by the work of a number of investigators (Hei- 
nemann, Suzuki, Hastings and Hart, Orla Jensen), that S, laclicus 
only produces dextrogyric lactic acid, at least under the usual conditions 
of growth. 

The author examined a number of starters that had been used in a 
creamery and found that they did not produce pure dextrogyric acid, 
but a mixture of active and inactive acids. Starters are thus not pure 
cultures of S. lacticus , and the associated organisms are undoubtedly 
important in producing a type of non-dextrogyric lactic acid. The results 
obtained suggest that the associated organisms are able to transform 
dextrogyric lactic acid into levogyric lactic acid. F. D. 

y 

502 - Connection between the Number cf the Bacteria in the Mi!k arid the Qualit 

Of the CheeSd Obtained. — 11 TICKER, G. J. ,in AY w York A. ncultural Experiment St& 
tion t Geneva , Bulletin So. 486, 19 pp , 8 figs. Geneva, N.Y., 1023. 

This paper is the first of a series of studies on the bacteriology and ri¬ 
pening of cheeses and the connection between this ripening and the bacte¬ 
rial flora ol the milk. The data upon which this study is based were col¬ 
lected during the winter of 1920 in a cheese-factory near Philadelphia, 
where whole milk Cheddar cheeses of the “ Young American ” type were 
manufactured. The counts of the bacteria present in the milk were made 
on samples taken from the milk supplied by 25 members of the cheese 
factory and on samples taken from the cauldron ; in some cases the num¬ 
ber of bacteria was estimated from the acidity. 

It was found that there is no connection between the bacterial con¬ 
tent of the milk and number of marks accredited to ripe cheese, although 
milk with the maximum of microorganisms (12 to 14 million per cc.), 
tends to make better cheeses of a constant type, whereas milk with few 
bacteria produces cheeses of variable quality. 

The number of bacteria present in the milk does not appear to have 
any effect upon the amount ot cheese produced. 

The character of the species of bacteria in the milk intended for 
cheese-making is of much greater importance than their number ; hence 
milk intended for the cheese factory should not be judged from the bacte¬ 
riological standpoint in the same manner as milk to be drunk in its natural 
condition. F. D 


503 - Chemico Bacteriological Study of Different Qualites of Silaged Forages (ri.- 
Hunter, C A. (Pennsylvania Agricultuial Kxperimenl Station), in Journal of A ari- 
cultural Research, Vol. XX, No. 7, pp 76;-789, diagrams 0, bibliogiaphy of 20 works 
Washington, 1921. 

The object of these researches was the study of the nature of the fer 
mentations arising in a mixture of several silaged forages and thus to make 
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(1) For other studies on silaged forages see: R. Jan. 1916, No. ion ; R. Feb. 1916, 
No. 232; R. Feb. r918, No. 221 ; R. Jan. 1010, No. 105 ; R . Feb. 191^, 257 ; A\ July- 
Sept. 1919, No. 10x0 ; R. July-Aug. 1920. So. 802 ; R. May 1921, No. 471 ; R Sept. 1921* 
No. 952. {Ed.) 
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a new contribution to the study of the still much discussed question of the 
agents which cause the transformations to which such forages are liable. 
It was originally believed that these changes were due to the enzymes 
present in the plants, later they were attributed to bacteria, but at the 
present time some investigators are inclined to think that enzyme and bac¬ 
terial action both come into play, although they consider the former tb 
be the more important agent. The hydrolysis of plant proteins, which 
during fermentation accompanies the increase in volatile and non-volatile 
acids and the formation of ammoniacal nitrogen, seems to be induced 
first by enzymes and afterwards by microorganisms. 

The forage silaged consisted of : i) vetch + oats ; 2) maize ; 3) maize 
+ soya. The two latter were compared and the product was analysed 
from the bacteriological and chemical standpoints at different stages of 
ensilage. 

These analyses showed very little difference in the fermentation pro¬ 
cesses in the silaged forage, whether vetch and oats, maize alone, or maize 
and soya. In the forage consisting of maize only, the bacteria of the 
bulgaricus group were more numerous than in the mixed forages. 

The analyses also proved that micro-organisms are the chief fermenta¬ 
tion agents in forages to be made into silage ; enzymes however play a 
part in the hydrolysis of the proteins with the formation of aminic nitrogen. 
The production of acids is due to the micro-organisms, while int he forma¬ 
tion of ammonia both enzymes and micro organisms are equally active. 
Yeasts appear to have little effect on the fermentation of silaged forage, 
except during the first few days. F. D. 
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504 - Government Enactments in Formosa regulating the Importation and Ex¬ 
portation Of Plants. - International Institute op Agriculture Tates le,isluttfs 
dc Vanncc 1021, No. 30(1). 

1) Edict of April 15, 1921, No. 5 promulgating 
the law dealing with the importation and expor¬ 
tation of plants. — Kuampd (Official Journal), No. 2665. June 20, 1921. 

2) Decree of September 10, 1921, No. 142, con¬ 
taining the text of the law controlling the impor¬ 
tation and exportation of p 1 a nts. — Kwampfi, No. 2753- 
October 4, 1921. 

In the second decree the plants and portions of plants intended both 
for importation and exportation for which inspection is required are spe¬ 
cified. It contains the rules to be observed by any person intending to 
import or ex]x>rl such plants or portions of plants, as well as the powers 
conferred upon the officers of the Phytopathologies 1 Service ; it establishes 
the conditions under which the importation of injurious diseases and 
insects etc., may be authorised. Ten forms are appended, viz., request 
for the inspection of plants or portions of plants to be imported from 
abroad or from other parts of Japan ; request for the inspection of plants 
or portions of plants to be exported arboad or to other parts of Japan ; 
request for permission to inqxrrt from abroad or from other parts of Japan, 
injurious diseases or insects ; request for the inspection of injurious 
diseases or insects to be imported from abroad or from other parts of 
Japan ; request for the inspection of plants or portions of plants imported 
from abroad (or from other parts of Japan), by means of the ordinary 
post; label certifying inspection ; stamp certifying inspection ; certificate 
of origin for inspection of nurseiy-gaiden product* ; certificate of origin 
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(1) The text of the decrees of the Formosa 1'government. anil the texts of other enact¬ 
ments to which reference is mude later in this article are to be found reproduced in their en¬ 
tirety in the collection of the TtiUs lc jsfotits published in 1921 in separate volumes by the* 
International Institute of Agriculture 

The object of this collection b to make known immediately the most important legisla¬ 
tive measures referring to agr iculture that have been enacted in the different countries of the 
world. These measures, together with all those not contained in the I'evtes tt'ishitifs, will 
afterwards be included, as usual, in the Jntcrnitional Year Book ot Agricultural Legislation, 
also published by the International Institute of Agriculture. {Ed.) 
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for nursery-garden products packed with soil; label certifying that inspec¬ 
tion has been omitted , stamp certifying that inspection has been omitted* 

3) Decree of September 10, 1921, No x 44 fixing 
the fifteenth day of September 1921 as the date 
on which the law controlling the importation 
and exportation of plants comes into force — 
Kwampd, No 2753, October 4, 1921 

4) Decree of September 10, 1921, No 158 defin¬ 
ing the powers of the Plant Inspection Station 
of the General Government of Formosa — Taivan nop hd 
(Agricultural Review of Formosa) No 17y October i, 1921 

On September 15, 1921 a Government Plant Inspection Station under 
the supervision ot the Director General of Production vs as established 
m Formosa Thib Station is charged with the inspection and control 
of the exportation and importation of plants as prescribed by the relevant 
regulations It will also undertake studies and scientific research work 
on injurious diseases and insects The Governor shall ha\e the power 
to establish Sub-Stations in suitable places, and to endow them with cer¬ 
tain of the powers of the Central Station 

5) Official Order of September 10, 1021, No 136 

appointing the post-offices to carrv out the pro¬ 
visions of Art 13 of the regulation relating to 
the control of the impoitation ind exportation 
of plants — 1 cui an nojt-hd, No 179 October i, 1921 

The older prescubes that * the ]>o^t-offices appointed for this 
purpose shall — when they have received or accepted for dispatch postal 
packages containing goods subject to inspection in accordance with the 
provisions ot the regulations governing the control of the importation 
or exportation of plants — notifv the Station of Plant Insjlection 
or one of its Sub-Stations The inspection of the packages shall be 
carried out in the presence of the postal official ’ 

6) Official Order of September 10, 1921, No 1 57, 
fixing the amount to dutv to be paid pursuant 
to Art 4 of the law dealing with the control ot 
the importation and exportation o ± plants — 
Tati an nop hS , No 179 October 1 19 1 

According to Art 4 a fixed fee shall lie paid for the inspection of citrus 
fruits intended for export to [apan 

7) Decree of September 10, 1921, No 14 ^ fixing 
the places where the inspection prescribed by 
the law relating to the control of the importation 
and exportation of plants shall be carried out. - 
Kwampd, No 2753 October 4, uj2i 

The full text of the law of March 25, 1914, No ii, which deals with 
the control of the importation and exportation of plants is also added 
for purposes or reference G. T 

£***] 
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,505 ^ Decree* of April 7,1921* No f 148, Respecting the Control of Chrysophiyctis 

GildobiotlCA in Cmecho^SlOVaJkia. — Sb+rka zdkofvH a nartzent, No 31, A pul j, 6, 
iQ2i (Cfr * Tzxtes etc. No 12) 

The importation into the Czeco-Slovakian Republic of potatoes 
attacked or suspected of being attacked by " canker ” (Chrysophlyc- 
tts endiobiotica), as well as their transport through the country are prohi¬ 
bited All potatoes imported mto Czeco-Slovakia or to be conveyed 
through the country, are subjected as ^oon as they reach the frontier, to 
inspection by the special Phytopathological Commissions which have 
their Headquarteis at specially appointed Experiment Stations The 
Decree defines the duties of these Commissions of which the members 
aie appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture 

All consignments of potatoes from abroad must be provided with a 
copy of the immunity certificate issued by a State Experiment Station, 
oi by a Public Expeiiment Station of Phytopathologv m the country 
of export 

Kver\ potato grower or land ownei 1- required to notify immediately 
any ea^e or suspected case of “ canker ’ to the recognised Communal 
Authoritv who will m turn at ouct forward the notification to the Ex¬ 
perimental Station of the /one where the case or suspected ease has oc- 
curred The potato glower or land owner is further required to for 
ward foi gratuitous inspection, a sample of the potatoes to the recognized 
Experiment Station, in order that all necess.irv measuics may be taken 
Pending the conclusion of the examination and further instructions, the 
potatoes may not be removed 

Districts where the presence of “ canker ” has been leported or 
suspected, aie deelaied to be '* infected districts " and the potatoes 
growing therein may not for anv reason be lifted except by direct ordei 
of the Ministry af Agnculture 

Potatoes infected or undei suspicion of infection bv “ c.tnicer ' can¬ 
not be used for “ seed " 

The Ministry of Agnculture may proceed after indemnifying the 
owner, to the confiscation of the diseased potatoes and may prohibit 
until further notice the raising of potatoes on infected land or land on which 
infection is strongly suspected, and in this case, compensation may b< 
granted Should the giowei or holder of the potatoes have omitted to 
declare the presence of “ canker he is not entitled to any indemnity 
or compensation 

The Experiment Stations that are the Headquarters of the Phytopa- 
thogical Commissions are responsible for carrying out the measures for 
controlling the disease. G T 

506 - Decree of October 25,1921, Respecting Insectivorous Birds and Bird-Catching, 

in Belgium* — Montfeu* behc, No 31 S, November 11. xo.i (Cfr / extes Uf>tslanfs ,etc 

No. 

A list of the insectivorous bird® that may not, at any season of the 
year be caught, killed or destroyed, exposed for sale sold, or bought m 
Belgium, or conveyed through Belgium to other countries 


n 
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DISEASES NOT DOT TO PARASITES, ETC 

The decree contains the regulations governing bird-shooting, bird- 
catching, the use of and trade m various birds not included m the above 
category G T 

507 - Law No. 20 of July 26,1921, Relating to the Contiol of (he Pink Boll Weevil 
and of the seed of the Cotton Plant* In Egypt. — journal off*c*ei. No 70 , August 1 , 

1921 (Cfr Sextet le^xsUitit etc, Vo, 9) 

Every year after the harvest, and at latest previous to the dates that 
will be fixed annually for each district, or zone by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, the roots of the cotton plant, of “ til ** (Hibiscus cannabtnus) 
and of “ bamia ” (H csculentus ), shall be removed from the ground 
or cut down below the level of the soil so that they are unable to send 
out fresh shoots Within the same space of time all bolls containing 
seed found lying on the ground ought to be collected and destroyed 

The Ministry of Agriculture ha^ also the power of ordering that all 
the capsules remaining on the cotton-plants and Hibiscus shall be gath 
ered and at once destroyed, even before the dates that are to be fixed 
annually 

The cotton of each crop must be ginned befoie the 1st of May sub^e 
quent to the harvest 

All the seed of each crop immediately after ginning must be subject 
ed to special disinfection in accordance with the regulations of the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture Without the permission of the Ministry no cotton, 
cotton seed cotton waste residue^ etc with the exception of ginned 
cotton and such seed as has been throughly disinfected bv the above- 
mentioned process, shall be removed from the premises where the gin¬ 
ning operations are earned out G T 

508 - Plant Quarantine Service m the Philippines. — setvo o of this Kauu 

DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES OR OF 
UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

509 - Sulphate of Iron and Perehlonde of Iron in the Treatment of Chlorosis ot the 

Vine (1). — 1 RRiCHtixi I m la Propa andu A^ttcoUt Senes 11 Year Kill Vo is 
pp 20 1> 2ch) Bari 1 n 

In treating " chlorosis of the vine with sulphate of iron it is ne¬ 
cessary according to the author, to insure that this salt exerts a rather 
prolonged action on the root system of the host plant For this reason 
instead of applying a solution of iron sulphate to the soil around the dis¬ 
eased vine, it is better to use it in the form of powder which should be well 
mixed with soil and spread round the vine-stock at a distance of 50-60 
cm The soil is then lightly watered for some days which causes the salt 
to dis'olve gradually and provides the roots with a constant supply of 

(1) See R March 1 j_o No 166 [Td ) 
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a weak solution, which will not became too concentrated. For this treat¬ 
ment 250 to 300 gm. of sulphate of iron are sufficient. 

Better experimental results, as regards efficacy, rapidity and economy, 
were obtained by the author in the treatment of chlorosis with perchlor- 
ide of iron than with sulphate of iron if very dilute solutions were em¬ 
ployed. 

The author advises that perehloride of iron be prepared and applied 
in the following manner. 

A 2 % solution is made by adding 10 to 12 gm. of perehloride of iron 
to 5 or 6 litres of water. This mixture is poured into a circular trench 
dug round the vine-stock at a distance of from 50 to 60 cm., in order to- 
get as near as possible to the roots and the trench is afterwards filled in 
with soil. 

By the adoption of this method severely infected vines have been 
permanently cured, whereas others which were treated with sulphate 
of iron and appeared to have recovered became chlorotic again after some 
time had elapsed. G. T. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS 

510 - Reduced Yield of chief Crops, due to Fungoid Diseases, Insects and Animal general 

Pests, in the United States of America. - see Xo. of th}< Review 

511 - Insufficient Phosphatic Fertiliser a Factor favourable to the Development 

Of Rice Diseases.— See Xo. 431 of this Review 

512 - Varieties of Potatoes resistant ;o Synchytrium Solani in Great Bri- resistant 

lain (x). — Cuthbertsont W , in 7 he Gardener's Chronicle , Sene*-- $, Vol I.X XI, plants 

Xo. 1816, p. 104. l,oiuion, March », u>22. 

During the summer of 1917 many potato fruits were gathered in some 
large fields in Scotland. In each case the fruits were taken from near 
the centre of extensive zones so that it was probable that the flowers 
had been self-fertilised and not contaminated by the pollen of other 
varieties. 

The seeds were sown in the spring of the following year, and in Octo¬ 
ber the tubers produced by each of the plants grown from these seeds 
were lifted. 

In the spring of 1919, the six best tubers of each of the varieties med 
in the experiment were planted at Ormskir. At the harvest at the end 
of September, careful note was taken of the immunity of the tubers to 
Synchytrium Solani. 

From the numerous data thus obtained attention is drawn to the 
varieties Priory Queen, Favourite and Admiral which all belong to the 
Abundance type noted for its marked resistance to the parasite. 

G. T. 


(1) See R. Mar. ji)22, Xo. 220. (Fti ) 
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DISEASES DDE TO FUNGI OF VARIOUS CROPS 


513 - Type of Cotton Plant cultivated in Montserrat, Antilles, resistant to Disesase 
and seldom attacked by " Cotton-Stainers” (. Dysdercus et Oxycarenas 
spp.). - See No. 3 68 of this Review. 

514 - Resistance of Venezuela Cocoa Varieties against Attack of Monitia* in the 
Republic Of Ecuador. — See No. 427 of this Review. 

515 - Botrytis an th era.ru Trifotii, injurious to ihe Trifolium pra - 

tense , in Germany. — See No. 402 of this Review. 

516 ~ Fusarium sp. a Deuteromycete, the probable Cause of Disease of the Legu- 
minosae, Crotalaria juncea, and C. usaramoensis , in Tonkin (i).— 
Vincens F., in Bulletin agru ole de I'Instttut scientiiique de Saigon, Ymir III, No, x 2, 
pp. 3S1-384, Saigon, December 1921. 

At the end of September 1921, the Phytopathological Laboratory 
of the Scientific Institute of Saigon (In do-China), received a large number 
of diseased specimens of Crotalaria jimcca from the Agricultural Station 
at Tuy&n-Quang (Tonkin). 

From information furnished by the sender, it appears that the disease 
begins at the base of the plant and gradually’ invades the stem, earning 
it to wither and die. All the crops of C. pincca growing at the Station 
had been destroyed in this manner, and those of C. usaramoensis which 
had long proved resistant to the disease, began to be attacked at the 
beginning of September. The dry specimens that reached the Institute, 
did not enable a very’ clear idea to be formed of the appearance of the 
diseased plant*. The cortex of the stem and roots was affected in the re¬ 
gion of the root-collar, and in the ca^e of some specimens where the wood 
beneath the cortex was discoloured and more or less brown, sections 
from the affected regions revealed the presence of a hyaline myxelium 
passing between the cells of the cortex and invading the wood vessels. 

Upon stems and roots kept in a damp plate there appeared the cha¬ 
racteristic fructification* of the following mieromyeetes ; Fusarium sp., 
Neocosmospora vasinfecta, Melanospora sp., and subsequently, Cucurbita- 
ria sp. and Diplodia Thcobromac(?). Upon all the plants under observation 
only Fusarium sp. w r as found ; this Deuteromycete appeared after a few 
days upon the sections of stem and roots containing the hyaline myxe- 
lium, and was the only fungus that developed upon the sterile cultural 
media upon which had been laid fragments of wood taken with every 
aseptic precaution, after the externally-sterilised cortex had been removed. 

From the observations made on the material received Fusarium sp. 
seems to be the probable cause of the disease. 

Although the author and his collaborator Pham-tu-Thien, have found 
Fusarium sp. and N. vasinfecta present at the same time upon Crotalaria, 
it is not certain that these two fructification forms belong to one species. 

N. vasinfecta is regarded a-, the perfect form of F. vasinfectum a formid¬ 
able parasite of cultivated plants and, amongst others, of the cotton- 
plant, in which ic produces a serious disease of the root-collar. 


(1) Sec also R. Jan. 1016, No. 123 and R. Jan, 1010, No. 720. {Ed.) 
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The form of Neocosmospora found on Crotalaria is morphologically 
similar to that parasitic on the cotton-plant , this is not the case with 
the two forms of Fusarmm and the second comdial form of the Cephalo - 
sporiutn type to which they give rise 

The Deuteromycete, which is suspected of being the cause of the dis¬ 
ease attacking Crotalaria m Tonkin, seems to resemble in its morpholo¬ 
gical characters Fus udum which produces the wilt disease of Ca'janus 
mdicus in India 

The symptoms ol the disease, and the presence of Fitsanum unac¬ 
companied by other fungi m the woody tissues of the infected plant, indi¬ 
cate that tins is probably an instance of a ,f pathological withering *' 
identical m origin with the wilt disease described b\ bngli^h and Amer¬ 
ican observers 

No direct means of controlling tills disease aie known The infection 
takes place in the soil and it is theie that the para-ite should be destroied 
Antiseptics have not gnen results which would wariant their use for 
farm crops 

Good result* can lx obtained bv a rotation of at least three course 4 - 
The intermediate crop* must not consist of plants belonging to the same 
faintlv as those winch ha\e to be piotected In this means The sj*>res 
of the paiasiu remaining m tlx ground aftei the rimo\ al of the crop will 
eventually disappear 

The best control method is undoubtedly the cieation of re^tant 
\aneties By this means particularly encouraging iesults ha\e been ob¬ 
tained m combating diseases produced bv Fusarmm G T 

517 Colletotrichum Gossypii and Cercospora Satafae, Deuteromycetes 
new to the Philippines and Injurious to the Cotton Plant and the Sweet potato 
respectively. Mnus C «» m iht Pfthpfmn I ttcnlturnt, \oI x, \o 

pp 2 «i 3 251 kos Bafios, l,i«una, December i<>-i 

( olletoUuhum Cossvpu Southw , the metagenetic stage of Glomerelta 
(rObsyftii (Southw) Kdg , which produces the disease known under the 
name of cotton anthiacnose, has recently been observed on the cotton 
bolb at the h os Banos College of Agriculture 

As this parasite lias not hitherto been repented fiom anv otliei part 
ol the Philippines, the spread of the disease can piobablv lx* prevented 
by careful seed selection and the application of efficient quarantine meas¬ 
ures to all cotton grown at the College 

The fungus can exist m the seeds and dead tissues m the soil toi a 
long time, and is thus \eiy difficult to contiol Cotton should not be 
grown indefinitely on soils infected by this disease, and as m the case of 
other crops, recourse must be had to a system of rotation The danger of 
infection could be greatly diminished b\ the remoyal and burning of the 
plants after the harvest, while the spread of the disease on the stems 
of the host plants would be checked by taking the *-eed from healthy- 
bolls only. 

The presence of Cercospora Batatae Zimm has also been observed at 
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the Los Banos College of Agriculture on the sweet potato ; this is the first 
time the parasite had been found on that plant in the Philippines, although 
it had previously been reported as doing great damage to the leaves of 
the sweet potato in South China. Rotation of crops might prove effica¬ 
cious ; it would also be advisable to plant the sweet potato during the 
driest months of the year. G. T. 

518 - Cercospora Arachidis var. w macrospora n. [var., a] Hyphomycete 

Injurious to the Pea-Nut in Lombardy, Italy. — maffki i,., w Rivista di PatoioJa 

vtzetaU, Year XII, Nos. 1-2, pp. 7-11. Pavia, March 2Q, 1**22. 

On a farm in the Commune of Bereguardo (Prov. of Pavia), during 
the second half of September 1921, round or oval spots of a dark chest¬ 
nut colour, and sometimes reaching 1 cm. in diameter, were found, 
frequently in large numbers, on the leaves of Arachis hypogaea. 

These spots were caused by a Hyphomycete of the genus Cercospora. 
The fructifications of this fungus developed in the spots on either surface 
of the leaf. 

The parasite, which is new to Italy, is provisionally described as a 
variety (var. Macrospora) of C. Arachidis P. Henn : 

It is advisable to cut off the aerial portions of the plant attacked and 
not to feed them to cattle or use them as manure. G. T. 

519 - The Mucoracea, Rhizopus nigricans , Injurious to Pumpkins, in Italy. ~ 

Ciferki R , in Rivista di A^rtcoltura, Yeai XXVII, No. 13, pp i«*vi <*C>. J Parma, 

March 31, 1**22. 

In 1921 a disease appeared in damp and particularly in low-lying 
places in the neighbourhood of Alba, which although not very wide-spread 
caused considerable damage here and there among the pumpkins. A< 
soon as the napkins ripened, large dark, irregularly rounded spots were 
seen on the surface and these patches spread so extensively that the fruit 
became soft and was changed to a brown colour.' The pulp of the pumpkins 
attacked was blackish-brown and the exterior of the seeds also turned 
brown. The mesocarp from which there exuded a hyaline, non-putrid 
liquid, was seen under the microscope to be greatly disorganised and in¬ 
vaded by a mycelium, at first hyaline, and afterwards of a greyish colour. 
In the mycelium were embedded black, roundish bodies (sclerotia), which 
helped by their number to give to the pulp its blackish colour. 

Pieces of infected pumpkin when placed in a moist, warm chamber, 
soon became covered with a thick growth of a Mucoracea identified as 
Rhizopus nigrans Elir., a ubiquitous, very common saprophytic fungus, 
known to occur as an occasional parasite. 

In the case of pumpkins all the diseased fruits should be destroyed 
and they should not be planted in very damp places. G. T. 

520 - Penicil/ium crust ace um , the Cause of Rot in Quinces, in Italy.— 

Ciperri R in Rivista di Patolo'iui vezetalc. Year XII, Nos. 1-2, pp. 12-17 Pavia, 

March 20, 1922, 

It has been noted that in the Marches, Emilia, Piedmont, and several 
other parts of Italy, quinces kept in damp places are liable to a chestnut* 
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Thrown rot which sometimes destroys the entire crop At first a very 
small brown spot like a bruise is seen on the fruit which increases m size 
and becomes depressed and the tissues of the hollow part soften At the end 
of a few days half the fruit is attacked by this rot and gives out the charac¬ 
teristic smell of organic substances m course of fermentation and decom¬ 
position Then a felt, at first of a whitish and later of a bluish colour, 
makes its appearance on the depressed spot and when the rot has spread 
to the whole quince it becomes invested with a greemsh-blue covering of 
different shades 

The nucroscope has shown this affection to be the work of the pol\- 
morphous fungus Penicilhum crustaceum (L ) Fr a very common sapro 
phyte and a facultative parasite 

The epicarp of perfectly healthy quinces when scratched by a needle 
infected with the conidia of this Mucidmea exhibits all the caractenstic 
s\niptoms of the disease If the conidia are pi iced on an entirely un¬ 
broken epicarp the results obtained aie negative 

In order to prevent the outbreak of this disease all quinces intended 
foi storage must be tret from any lesions and the tiuit should be kept in 
a \er\ dry place The quinces must not touch one another and should 
not be piled up in heaps G T 

WELDS AND V \RASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

5-1 - Striga dertsiflora and 5 . euphras/oides Scrophulariaceae Parasitic 

on the Sugar Cane in India. iithr\ t^iCmam> m Uc i ncnitumi jourmi 

Indut \ ol \V1 P irt pp ii m ^ pi ; Calcutta 

In September 1920 the sugar canes (var Kathu ) giown on the 
hanks of tlit Sutlej were leported to be senonslv affected On mvesti 
g ition it was found that the plants were severelv attacked by parasite^ 
belonging to the genus S Inga (fam Scrophulariaceae) Two specie^ were 
discovered which were subsequently identified as S dmstflora Benth 
and S LttphraswuUs Benth These pi mts grew 111 greit numbers from 
the ba^e ol the Migur-cane^ hundreds being missed together on a 
single spot Groups of them were also found at a certain distance from 
the sugar-canes, but thev weie connected underground with the indivi¬ 
duals attacking the root s\stem of their hosts The two species of S tnga 
were met with in diffeient plantations S (hnstflota grew m the villages 
of Shergarli, Fatehgarh Makowal ttc and S euphtasiouhs in the fields 
of sugarcane and of I ndropogon Sorghum belonging to the village ol 
Pawat 

The piesence of Striga plants was remarked about ''even years ago m 
tire village of Garhi m the terntoiv of the State of Patiala and they have 
also been seen for three years at Sherpour and at Fatehgarh 

The stigai-canes attacked In the parasites are weakly, the leaves 
wither and the whole plant appears to be suffering from di ought Some 
of the sugar-canes are killed bv the pests, whereas others aie but little 
injured. 
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Striga has a very well developed root-system which encloses the 
rootlets of the sugar cane like a net. A number of suckers are put forth, 
by the roots of the scrophulariacea which fasten upon the rootlets of the 
host, and in this manner the parasite obtains all the nourishment it requires. 

It is propagated only by seeds which when ripe fall in great quanti¬ 
ties to the ground and grow at the same time as the host plant. 

So far it has not been possible to make any specific recommendations 
as to control measures, but as in the case of other parasitic phanerogams, 
e. g. Orobanche, the development of Striga could doubtless be checked by- 
pulling up the plants before the shoots have time to flower. 

Since the cotton plant is not subject to the attacks of Striga, it is 
advisable whenever possible to grow cotton instead of sugar-cane in zones 
infested by these parasites. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 
522 - On the Etiology of the Potato Disease known as Tip-bum in the United 

States (1). — Ever J. R., in Science , New Series, Vol. IV, No. Mift, pp. 150-151, Utica, 
N. Y., February 17, 1922. 

Researches have been made of recent years at the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion of Pennsylvania State College with the object of determining the 
etiology and specific cause of the potato disease called tip-burn due to 
the attack of Empoasca mali . 

The experiments were carried out in the form of a series of inocu¬ 
lations with aqueous and alcoholic extracts of the Rhynehote and other 
insects living at the expense of the potato. The inoculated plants were 
placed in special cages and exposed to sunlight of different degrees of in¬ 
tensity in order to determine how far sunlight influences the development 
of the disease. 

The results obtained led to the following conclusions ; 

1) Tip-burn of the potato can be induced by means of an extract 
obtained by maceration of the nymphs or adult forms of E. mali and is 
transmissible by direct inoculation ; this indicates the j>resence of some 
specific substance, either inherent or of external origin and transmitted 
by the Rhynehote which is the actual cause of the disease. 

2) The active principle of this substance is more energetic in the 
nymph stage of the Rhynehote. 

3) The specific substance is present in the tissues of the diseased 
leaf after inoculation with the Rhynehote extract and can be transmitted 
by reinoculation to healthy plants. 

4) This substance is of a definite nature and the disease cannot 
be induced by inoculation with extracts of insects other than E, mali 
or by mechanical injury. 


(1) See also R. Feb. 1922, No. 21 5. {Ed.) 
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5) Sunlight plays an important part in the progress of tip-bum 
after it has once begun, but the absence of sunlight does not prevent 
its appearance. G. T. 

523 — Observations made on the Life- History of Laspeyresin pomonella in the 

Valley of the Grand Colorado. — sieoler e. h., and peanck h. k. (in collaboration 

with the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station,) in United J States Department or 

Agriculture, bulletin 933, 119 pp., figs. ^C>, pi. 7. Washington, D. C, 2921. 

Laspeyresia pomonella L., which is generally regarded as the most 
destructive enemy of apples and pears, is very common and very destruc¬ 
tive in the Valley of the Grand (Colorado). 

In view of the great losses caused by this Microlepidopteron to the 
fruit industry of the district, it was considered advisable that a complete 
study of the life history of the insect should be made, in order to obtain 
some basis for control experiments. 

These biological investigations were begun in 1915 and continued 
the following year according to the scheme devised by the Bureau of En- 
tomology of the United States in collaboration with the Colorado Agri¬ 
cultural Exj>erinient Station. 

The Valley of the Grand is situated in the county of Me^a on the West¬ 
ern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and possesses a relatively dry climate. 
The day temperatures are high during the summer, but the night temper¬ 
atures are comparatively low. 

These conditions are so favourable to the development of L. pomo¬ 
nella , that there are two complete generations and one incomplete gene¬ 
ration of this insect during the year. 

The authors give a detailed account of the careful observations made 
in each of the above-mentioned years on the subjects of the duration of 
the chrysalis stage of pupation of caterpillars that have over-wintered; 
the deposition of eggs by the females coming from these caterpillars, the 
number of eggs laid by each female and the length of the life of the aduh> 
(both males and females) derived from the caterpillars that have over¬ 
wintered. The authors also give the most minute details of the biolo 
gical investigations respecting the different stages of the first, second and 
third generations of the insect. 

In the Valley of the Grand, the natural enemies of L. pomonella are of 
little importance. 

The beetle Tenebroules cortical is Melsh. and the Arachnid Coriarachne 
versicolor Keys, have been reported as preying upon the caterpillars of 
the Microlepidopteron. An unsucessful attempt was made to introduce 
a very well-known Coleopteron Calosotna sycophanta L. Trichogramma 
minntum Riley and Dihrachys clisiocampi Fitch have been found parasitic 
on the eggs and caterpillars respectively. The parasite ArthrolyUts apa - 
telae. Ashmead has been obtained by breeding. 

The adult individuals of L. pomonella hatch later in orchards than 
in fields, but the period of hatching is shorter in the orchards. Most of 
the adult insects, whether derived from the caterpillars that have hibemat- 
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ed or from those of the first generation, emerge during the latter part 
of the morning and the early hours of the afternoon, the largest number 
appearing as a rule between 9 and n a. m. 

L. pomonella makes short local flights, but does not otherwise appear 
to be a migratory insect. The adults can however make continuous 
flights, of at least eight hundred metres, without any assistance from 
the wind. 

The females of the microlepidopteron lay most of their eggs be¬ 
tween late afternoon and early evening, ovipositing being especially active 
at dusk. 

L. pomonella is very productive in the valley of the Grand. Three 
females of the first generation laid in captivity over three hundred eggs 
each, the largest total number of eggs laid by a single female being three 
hundred and sixteen, while the largest number laid in a day by one female 
was a hundred and fifteen. 

On June 24, 1915 an orchard consisting entirely of pear-trees was 
examined in order to determine the cause of the leaves turning brown. 
It was found that the change of colour was due to the caterpillars of L. 
pomonella which, having found no fruit at their disposal, had excavated 
galleries in the ends of the branches of the pear-trees. 

In districts where there are large numbers of L. pomonella , bands are 
very often used instead ot sprays in the control of the insect. A band 
of material is placed round the trunk of the tree and removed about every 
ten days when any caterpillars that have made their cocoons under the 
band are destroyed. 

In 1916 an experiment was made by surrounding trunks with bands 
of material folded in such a manner that wliite strifes alternated with 
black, and this proved that the microlepidopteron preferred to pupate 
under the dark portions. In must not lx? assumed however that the 
light bands are useless, for it is probable that if the caterpillar can find 
no better place to spin its cocoon, it will content itself with making it be¬ 
neath them. In practice fruit growers have found that bands of packing 
cloth folded two or three times answer the purpose quite well. 

The variety of the Microplepidopteron to which was given the name 
of L. pomonella L. var simpsonii Buck, was reared during the course of 
the study of the apple parasite from material collected in the open in the 
Valley of the Grand. G. T. 

524 - Propagation of Date Palms by Cuttings favouring the Development of Phoeni- 

COCCUS MarlattL Sec No 435 of this Review . {Ed.). 

525 - Resistance of Coix Lacryma Job/ var. mayuen to animal Pests in the 

Philippines. — See No 412 of this Review 

526 - 7 riph/eps tantHus, a Natural Rhynchote Enemy of the Pink Cotton Boil 

Weevil (Platyedra gossypieUa ), in India. - Ballard E.,in The Anri cultural 

Journal of India , Vol. XVI, Part 5, pp. s?i-573. Calcutta, 1021. 

In 192.1 Triphleps tantilus Motsch. appeared in large numbers at Coim¬ 
batore, which confirmed the statement made in the preceding year that 
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this Rhynchote can live as well upon the eggs as upon the scarcely hatched 
larvae of the Pink Cotton Boll-Weevil. The nymphs of Tr. tcmtilus seem 
to attack the boll-weevil more greedily than the adult insects. A labora¬ 
tory experiment has shown that the nymphs of the Rhynchote prefer the 
caterpillars to the eggs of Platyedra. It is imlikely that Tr. tantilus 
often has an opportunity of catching the Platyedra caterpillars in 
the open because as soon as they emerge from the eggs the caterpillars 
find their way into the nearest bolls. As, however, PL gossypiella lays 
its eggs in places that are much frequented by the Rhynchote, a large 
number must be destroyed by Tr. tantilus , which also lives upon other 
insects that are parasites ot the cotton-plant. G. T. 

527 - Terpsiphone paradisi , A Bird Useful to Agriculture in India.— klexchi:r“ 

T. B. and Incus, C. M., in 1 he Agricultural Jounuilof India, Vol XVI, Part 5 , pp ;r»i• 

48’, 1 coloured Plate. Calcutta, 10.21 

The authors give the descriptive characters of Terpsiphone paradisi 
(Paradise Flycatcher), and describe its habits. 

This bird is found throughout India, from Afghanistan and Cashmere 
to Ceylon, except in the North-West to the East of the Brahmapootra, 
where it is .replaced by T. affinis . It is to be met throughout the year 
in most of the districts of the plain, but it makes local migrations for de¬ 
finite periods. T. paradisi seems particularly common in North India. 

It feeds on small beetles, Diptera, Rhynehotes, Formicids and Arachnids, 
which it catches on the wing. It thus does great sendee to agriculture 
and for this reason is protected by law in Bengal, the Presidency of Bombay 
and in Burniah. It is probably protected also in Mysore. G. T 

528 - Insect Enemies of Rice in the Philippines. — see No aou of thL< Revteu. 
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529 - Leptocor/sa acuta, a Rhynchote injurious to Rice in the Philippines (1 ). - 

UiCHANCO, I, , m l hi Philippine Aciuultural Review, Vol XIV, No 1. pp. 87-125. 4 pi. 

Manila, kui 

It would apfiear from the entomological investigations that have 
been carried out for fifteen years by the Bureau of Science in all parts of 
the Philippines, and from experiments made for four years in the open 
by the author at I/Os Banos and in the neighbourhood, that the represen¬ 
tative of the genus Leptocorisa which attacks rice crops in these islands 
may be identified as L. acuta Thunb, known as the “ rice bug.’* Stai. 
has also reported the presence of L. varicornis Fabr (2) in the Philippines 
in 1870, but judging from the descriptions given by Distant, the characters 
ascribed to L. acuta and L. varicornis do not vary sufficiently for the two 
insects to be regarded as belonging to distinct species. 

This Rhynchote is known in many parts of the Philippines under 
very similar local names. 


(1) See also JR. Jan. 191 s. No*? 27 and 120 ; R. Oct. 1914. No. 071. {Id ) 

(2) See R, Oct. 1914, No 971, and R. Mav imj8 , No. o<>4. {Ed.) 
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Z. acwfci is widespread throughout the Philippine archipelago and 
causes much damage in all the rice-growing provinces. It is also known 
in India, China and Java — where it is commonly called “ walang san- 
git” (i), — in Celebes, Sumatra, Borneo and others of the Sunda Isles, 
as well as in Australia. Very probably it exists also in Japan. 

Up to the present no study has been made of the life-history of the 
insect in the Philippines. 

During the coolest hours of the day, in the early morning and late 
afternoon, the nymphs and adults of L . acuta may be seen on the young 
rice panicles. Towards midday the insect seeks refuge from the intense 
heat of the sun and retires to the lower parts of the plants such as the leaf 
bases. 

Although a certain number of the Rhynchotes may sometimes be 
found on a single rice panicle, L. acuta has never been observed to be 
gregarious during any of its developmental stages. In the rice fields 
the adults are usually more plentiful than the nymphs. 

On the farm of the Agiicultural College at Los Banos it was observed 
that a considerable number of L acuta in all stages of development made 
their appearance in August, September and October, becoming numerous 
in November and still more plentiful in December. In the two latter 
months the curyopses of the rain\ season rice crops are in the soft stage. 
In January when there is generally a drought accompanied by a very 
high temperature, the Rhynchote can obtain but little suitable food and 
its numbers therefore decrease in this and the two or three following months. 
Rice grown during the dry period and reaching the soft vtage about March 
or April and during the first half of Ma> , when it N generally very hot and 
dry, has been found to be less attacked by L tnvta than rice cultivated 
during the rainy season 

From the time it leaves the egg and throughout all subsequent stages 
the Rhyncote is capable of injuring the rice grain The insect feeds on 
grains which are still in the soft stage, bv inserting its sucking apparatus 
at the point of least resistance, namely at the conjunction of the paleae. 
Some (lays after the puncture has been made, a yellowish-biown spot is 
seen on the paleae, which increases gradually in size and marks the place 
of the wound. The grain that has been attacked does not develop nor¬ 
mally and, though it may attain the ordinary size, is never more than an 
empty envelope. It is uncertain whether the subsequent growth of the 
caryopsis is hindered by the direct effect of the mechanical lesion produced 
by the insect sucking out the contents of the grain which is in course of 
development, or by the introduction into the grain of an enzyme or some 
other deleterious substance during its attack. Such seeds as shown by their 
external appearance that they have been attacked by L. acuta have a bitter 
or unpleasant taste which would seem to indicate that these pathological 
results must be due to other factors than a simple mechanical injury. 


(i) Seo R * Oct. 1917, No. 978 ami E Feb. 1919, No. 260, {Ed.) 
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The nature of the injury wrought by L acuta causes it frequently to 
be mistaken for the work of Schoenobtus tncertellu <? Walk (paddy-borer), 
but in this case, all the grains of the panicle are empty and of a uniform 
pale straw colour, whereas when a panicle has been attacked by L acuta , 
owing to the insects' method of feeding, some only of the grains are eniptv, 
while the rest develop normallv , further, the characteristic vcllowish- 
brown spots are to lx* seen on the panicle at the spot where the insect 
has inserted its sucking apparatus 

L actt*a probably causes more economic damage to the rice ciop in 
the Philippines than any other insect and the crops of nee grown during 
the rainy season are often diminished 50 % or more owing to its attacks 
If one rice field is planted earlier than the others m the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, the nee which has been first planted attracts all the individuals 
of L acuta present in the distuct as soon as it has reached the soft dough 
stage One planter of Bay (Laguna) lost over 70 f 0 of his rice crop in 
191S tor this verv reason Similar results occur when earl\ varieties of 
rice are planted with late varieties 

From observations made a* Los Baiios m iqiS L acuta appears to 
have a decided preieience ioi certain vaneties of rice Bmicol for instance 
is particularity liable to attack, jx>s-ibl\ on account of its sweeter taste 
and chaiacteristic smell, templed with the fact that the paleae are not 
so strough ttm+ed, which facihtates the passage of the proboscis of the 
insect to the caivopsis 

Most of the awtiecl varieties ha\e proved to be immune, the awn- 
probabh acting as 1 protection against the mtriulei further, in these 
vaneties, the paleae are stronger and more sohdlv united at the angles 
L aca f t is onlv able to injure rice grain when it is in the soft 
though stage 

During the months when rice is not grown, or when it has not leached 
the soft stage, L acuta lives at the expense of various wild plants The 
insect seems, howe\er, to prefer rice to an\ other of its host plants and re¬ 
turns to it at the earliest opjxirtumt} 

Adult individuals of the Rhvnchote ha\e been seen in the Philippines, 
far from an\ rice plants, on Pantcutn flaxidum and P colonum and when 
these Graimneae weie glow mg together on the same ground, the insect 
always showed a pieterence tor the second, 110 doubt because its grain 
is the more succulent The nymphs ot the RhMichote Live been found on 
Diqifarta consanqmnea The insect has also been reported as living at 
the expense of ( itrus sp Its eggs have been found on a leaf of ( decumana 
and egg-capsules on a leaf of Phytolaccadtotta, but experiments have show-11 
that L acuta cannot obtain a suitable food supply from either ( de¬ 
cumana or Phyt dtotca and that the eggs found on the leaves of these 
plants had probablj been laid there by accident 

Subsequent experiments carried out w'lth nineteen species of plants 
many of which represented the commonest weeds of the nce-fields, at Los 
Bafios and its neighbourhood, have shown that P colonum , P flandum, 
P. Crus-galh, P. reptans and /> consangmnea act as good host-plants to 
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£. acuta, for some individuals have been able to reach the adult stage,, 
mate, and deposit eggs upon them. From the results of the experiments 
it appears that Andropogon Sorghum which is stated to be a host of L. 
varicornis in India, does not furnish food suitable to L . acuta. In the 
laboratory the L . acuta does fairly weH on Paspalum conjugaturn, Pa- 
nicum harhinodc , Dactyloctenium aegyptiacum , P. carinatum , Cynodon 
Dactylon, Eleusine indica and Cyperus Iria, but only until it has reached 
the second or third phase of the nymph stage. The author cannot at present 
say for certain that these latter plants are less suitable hosts from the food 
point of view than the 5 others mentioned above. The premature death 
of the nymphs might have been due to other factors and not to unsuitable 
nourishment. 

Although the results of these experiments do not justify any definite 
line to be drawn between the plants upon which the Rhynchote can feed 
and those that are unsuited to it, they show that some wild plants are good 
hosts for the insect. 

The author gives a detailed description of all the stages of the Rhyn¬ 
chote. 

Under laboratory conditions it was found that the male lived from 
twenty-six to ninety-seven days after hatching, the average being sixtv- 
two days ; the females lived from sixty-five to a hundred and twenty- 
four days, the average being eighty-nine days. 

The female does not attain sexual maturity until after a period varying 
from seven to twenty-seven days after hatching. 

Mating takes place at least three times during the life of the female, 
and alwavs in the morning. 

Oviposition is most active from six in the evening to six in the morning. 

The female lays her eggs from eleven to forty days aftei hatching 
out, the average being twenty-tour days. Under laboratory conditions 
it has been found that the length oi the laying season varies from thirty- 
eight to eighty-two days, with an average of sixty-five days and the female 
lives eleven days after the end of the laying period. The number of eggs 
deposited by one female in a day varies from none to twenty-three and 
the total number of eggs laid during the season varies from a hundred and 
five, to three hundred and thirty-four with an average of two hundred and 
twelve. 

The eggs are generally deposited in one or two linear series along the 
median vein, on the upper surface of the leaf, at a short distance from 
the tip. 

In the laboratory the incubation period varies from six to eight days, 
with an average of seven and a quarter days. 

The nymph moults five times before attaining the adult stage ; the 
complete nymph stage extends over a period ot time varying from seven¬ 
teen to twenty-three days, with an average of 19.6 days. 

In addition to the absence of wings and of reproductive organs in the 
nymph and the difference in the number of segments the chief characters 
distinguishing nymphs from adult insects are the position of the scent 
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organs, which in the nymphs are situated between the third and fourth 
and the fourth and fifth abdominal tergite, whereas in the adults they are 
placed on the metathorax ; and in the number of the tarsal segments, 
two in the case of the nymph and three in the adult insect. 

The predatory Coleopteron Cicindela scxpunctata Fabr., which the 
author has never been able to find in the course of his researches, and a 
Hymenopterous egg parasite belonging to the family Prociotrypidae , 
have been reported as natural enemies of L. acuta in the Philippines. 

As a result of his biological observations, the author makes some sug¬ 
gestions respecting the control of L. acuta as a starting point for further 
investigation. 

In the first place everything should be done to increase the number 
of the egg parasites named,and it is necessary to import from India and 
other old rice-growing countries, ;Vg-parasites as well as predatory insects 
that are not found in the Philippines. 

The rice ought to be planted^in such a way as to insure that all the 
crops grown during the rainy season reach the soft dough stage at about 
the same date in a given locality. Wherever water for irrigation is plen¬ 
tiful it is advisable to delay planting, so that the grain may not reach the 
soft dough stage before the end of January, or even as late as February. 

Care should also be taken to obtain, by means of selection and cross¬ 
ing, types of rice that arc either immune or nearly so. 

Since early crops of rice planted on a small area are a great attraction 
to the Rhynchote, many such small plantations should be made in several 
places in a given district to serve as traps. After the adult insects have 
collected in large numbers in these small rice-fields and have laid their 
eggs, the plants can be burnt and in this way the adult individuals, the eggs, 
and any nymphs that may have developed, are destroyed. The adult 
insects can be attracted by pieces of putrifying meat or other suitable 
bait, and then killed. 

They can also be captured in special long bags which are dragged 
across the field, as is done in India. 

During the rice-growing season weeds which ripen before the crop 
and form hosts for the Rhynchote must be uprooted from the rice-fields. 
The sloj>es should also be cleared pi all weeds. After the rice has been 
harvested the ground ought to be ploughed and planted with another 
crop, and should not l>e allowed to be invaded by weeds, as commonly 
occurs in many parts of the Philippines. 

The eggs may also be collected by hand. 

Insecticides acting by contact, such as kerosene emulsion, and applied 
by means ot a knapsack sprayer may be very efficacious, especially in con¬ 
trolling the nymphs, which generally congregate on the panicles during 
the coolest hours of the day. The spraying should be carried out early 
in the morning, or late in the afternoon and the insecticide must only be 
directed against the panicles. As rice is only subject to the attack of the 
Rhynchote during the soft stage which lasts for alxmt a month, the treat¬ 
ment must be limited to this period. The spraying should be repeated 
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fairly frequently during the month in order to destroy any insects that 
may have fallen on the ground, or otherwise escaped the previous appli¬ 
cations. G. T. 

530 « Dysdercus sp.. a Rhynchote injurious to Hibiscus Sabdariffa var» 
aitissima in the Federated Malay States. — See No 420 of this Review 

531 - Laphygma exempts, a Macrolepidopteron Injurious to Sugar Cane and 
Maize, new to Queensland.-- Tarvis, r,, in 7 he Queensland 4 *r*‘cuUural Journal , 

Vo! XVI, Part 4, PP 27t> k 2b<>, i plate Bilsbant, 

The presence of Laphygma exempt a Walk, was reported for the first 
•time at Meringa near Cairns, on February 18, 1920. The larvae were al¬ 
ready more than half-grown and had done considerable injury to the leaves 
of the sugar-cane and to the young maize plants. 

The caterpillars were swarming thousands over an area of about 
one hundred acres, but were still more numerous on the glassy strips and 
the edges of the fields 

They carried on their depredations in the full sunbgbt and could be 
clearly seen eating up the greater part of the leaf blades of which they often 
left only the median vein intact. 

By February 21 the larvae were fully grown Two hundred of them 
w r ere collected and put into breeding cages and after two days .ill the cater¬ 
pillars burrowed in the soil to pupate. 

The chrysalis stage lasted from seven to eleven days , the first adult 
insect emerged on March 1. During the following 5 days forty-one adults 
appeared, of which twenty-five were males and six females Only 20 50 % 
of the two hundred caterpillars reached the adult stage. They were para¬ 
sitised in the proportion of 33 50 ° 0 by a Tachind, 1 ° 0 being attacked 
by Hymenoptera The forty-five other ca tequila is apjiarently succumbed 
to the attack of a disease of bacterial origin. 

The author gives a description of the caterpillar, chrysalis, and adult, 
form of L. exempta. This Macrolepidopteron is a native of Africa, and 
appears never to have been observed before in the Queensland sugar- 
plantations. 

In addition to the parasitic Tachnid already- mentioned, its natural 
enemies are the parasitic Hymenoptera Aletopius umfestratns Mer., and 
Iphiaula\ dubitorius Fabr., and the predatory Coleopteron, Ophonoides 
australis Dej. 

Should the insect do further damage, it is well to remember that the 
young caterpillars must be destro^-eri as soon as they apjiear. The method 
with a poisonous solution usually adopted is to water the grass between 
the bands of eateipiltars and the crop to be protected. 

The following formula is prescribed in Rhodesia : sodium arsenite 
1 kg. , liquorice, 8 kg. ; water, 1 hectolitre. 

When the attack is confined to a limited area, it is better to use a 
solution of calcium arsenite to which has been added 600 giu. of liquorice 
per hectolitre of water G. T. 
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533 - Cerococcus pmrmMtybmntis, a Scale-Insect found on the Coffee Plant, in 
the State of Parahyba, Brazil. — MoRfitRA, C., in Chacaras e Qu4nta*$, Year XXIX, 
in Vol. XXV, No. 1, pp. 28-30, figs. 2. Sfto Paulo, January 15, 1922. 

Cerococcus parahybensis Hempel, popularly known under the name of 
“ vennelho ", is most probably a parasite of the coffee-plant in the State 
of Parahyba, where, however, its presence was noticed only in 1921. 

This scale-insect does not spread rapidly in the zone of coffee-cultiva¬ 
tion, and is only represented there by a limited number of individuals on 
each plant. When this pest occurs in large numbers upon coffee-plants 
that have already been weakened, it furthers the destruction of the plan¬ 
tations, though in many cases this cannot be attributed to the insect, 
but is due to negligent cultivation. 

The number of female insects exceeds that of the males. 

The development of Cerococcus parahybensis is favoured by damp, 
and the parasites multiply greatly in the rainy season. The breeding 
season lasts from July to August *nd in October when the dry season is 
at its height, the insects have been ^und in a dying condition. 

Some traces of natural enemies of this coccid have been observed 
It is impossible to employ insecticides, but the insects can be removed 
by the application of a hard brush or by hand 

It is necessary to cut down and burn any neglected coffee-plants 
that have been attacked by the parasite. The spring cultivation of the 
coffee plantations in the State of Parahyba should be improved, and apart 
from the seeds, all transport ow removal of young coffee plants, or parts 
of plants, within the State should be prohibited* G T. 

553 - Ypsotophas mmrgineUus, a^Microlepidopteron injurious to the Juniper, 
New Jersey, United States. — Wriss, II B , and I,OTT, R B , in Entomolon cal News, 
Vol XXXIir. No 3, PP 80-82. Philadelphia, March 1922 

This European species has been reported in America from the State 
of New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, where it occurs in its larval 
stage upon the Juniper. 

For several years Ypsolophus marginellus Fabr. (the Juniper web- 
worm) has been increasing in various parts of New Jerse> r , where it has 
done considerable damage. At the present time this Microlepidopteron 
is certainly to be found at Rutherford, Scotch-Plains, Springfield and New 
Brunswick, where it is especially common in the nursery-gardens. The 
caterpillar appears to confine its depredations to the leaves of Juniper us 
communis and of its varieties aurea, hortzontalis, depressa , hibernica etc. 
The insect winters between the leaves which it fastens together by means 
of a web, retiring into these nests when from half to fully grown. 

In the north of New Jersey, the larvae begin active life in May ; they 
live on the more or less dry leaves, until they attain their full development 
when they pupate in large numbers after the middle of the month. The 
insect encloses itself in a white silky envelope placed between the partially 
eaten leaves which are covered with a web. The first adults come out 
towards the end of May or at the beginning of June ; the largest number 
emerging about the middle of June. The eggs are laid singly, and quanti- 
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ties are usually found on the young terminal shoots, in the angle between 
the stem and the leaf insertion ; eggs are also sometimes laid on the shoots 
or stems. The incubation period has not been definitely observed : the 
first caterpillars, 0.5 mm. in length, were seen on July 8. On leaving the 
egg the larvae begin feeding on the upper epidermis of the young leaves, 
which become discoloured in places and finally turn entirely brown. To- 
wards the end of July, when the caterpillars are about 2 mm. long, their 
webs are clearly visible. As the larvae grow, their gregarious tendency 
becomes more evident, and the leaves of the host-plant are more thickly 
enveloped in the webs. These webs first enclose the terminal shoot and 
then envelop the branch for some centimetres below the tip this is repeated 
at different points on the plant wliich is thus destroyed. As the season 
advances the webs increase in size, they contain more excrement, and the 
leaves wither and die. Small plants '•ueh as those of the hibernica variety 
may be entirely covered by the webs from top to bottom. There appears 
to be only one generation of Ypsolophu n margincllus in the year ; the lar¬ 
vae grow slowly during the summer and hibernate throughout the cold 
season. In the spring when they again become active, the caterpillars 
find little green food at their disposal and appear to content themselves 
with dead leaves. Fifteen or more of these grubs, are found nestling in 
a web. 

The authors give a morphological description of each stage of the 
Microlepidopteron. 

As regards control, they advise treating the infested plants with lead 
arsenate, either in the liquid or powder form, during the last fortnight of 
June or the first half of July, for at that time the webs are small, thin and 
easily penetrated. Later on powder cannot be employed, and it is neces¬ 
sary to have recotirse to praying, in order to penetrate the foliage which 
is most closely enveloped by the webs of the inject. In the case of certain 
varieties of juniper, the nests containing the caterpillars can be cut off 
and burnt at the beginning of spring. G. T. 

[5*3] 
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Improvement in Administrative Methods 
in the Belgium Ministry of Agriculture 

by M. Mat. 

Technical officer in the Ministry of Agriculture, Brussels. 

The public services are as a rule the object of much adverse criticism. 
Wrongly or rightly the public accuses then of being insatiable ogres 
who devour a large part of the revenue ; complaints are made of the great 
number of officials and their inadequate output, of official delays and red 
tape, — in short, all possible shortcomings are laid to their charge. In 
Belgium they have not escaped from this chorus of criticism and attack. 
Are we therefore justified in concluding that the services are in fact not 
up to their work, or is public opinion in the wrong ? The truth, as is so 
constantly the case, is not to be found at either of the two extremes, but 
somewhere midway between them. Undoubtedly these services stand 
in need of certain reforms. In the absence of a well matured and harmo¬ 
niously balanced programme, they seem often to be travelling without 
any definite direction. Their working methods are not the best adapted 
for modem requirements, they are insufficiently elastic and progress is 
too slow. The methods employed in the recruitment of officials do not 
always exact the required guarantees and the better elements do not 
receive the encouragement they deserve. 

Several prominent men have recently undertaken the laborious and 
thankless task of analysing in detail the deficiencies of administrative 
systems, of investigating the causes and indicating the remedies. While 
in France M. Fayoi* was publishing his remarkable treatise on adminis¬ 
trative theory, M. Da Vuyst in Belgium, during the German occupation, 
w&s devoting himself to similar work. Immediately following on the Ar- 
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mistice, M. Die Vuyst was put in charge of the Second Branch of the Gene¬ 
ral Administration of the Ministry of Agriculture, and so obtained an 
opportunity for putting a new administrative method to the test. 

Before examining this method in detail it is interesting to note the 
mission and function of this particular Department. It has the charge 
of all forms of agricultural instruction and propaganda. Bor carrying 
out its duties, provincial staffs have been set up, including agricultural 
experts and agricultural household economy instructors and horticultu¬ 
ral advisers, whose duties consist on the one hand of giving instruction to 
farmers and their wives on technical and practical questions, and on the 
other of keeping the Central Administration well informed as regards 
the general agricultural position and the forms of encouragement that 
should be granted. 

The Administrative Department therefore forms a kmd of centre 
receiving and coordinating reports from its outside officers, while in turn 
it issues commendations and advice which are the results of theexam- 
mination of the questions submitted to it Its work is obviously of ex¬ 
treme importance and any improvement brought about in any one of 
its activities cannot fail to have fai reaching results. 

The method introduced by M De Vitysi' into his office is based on a 
recognition of the 5 chief functions of administration, viz foresight, orga¬ 
nisation, executive work, coordination and control. These 5 factois 
should function simultaneously in order that the system may give the 
best results. The following is a description of the way in which these 
principles have been applied in M Du Yuyst's department. 

Fork sight — Formerly, administrative bodies had no well defined 
programme ; instead of anticipating, they rather waited on events, and 
their action was rather curative than preventive 

As a result of this absence of programme, the development of the 
different branches of a single administration was projiortioned not to the 
real place which each should occupy in relation to the whole, but to the 
intelligence and activity displayed by the individual chiefs. It followed 
that in the long run, subordinate services tended to absorb funds, staff 
and accomodation out of all proportion in relation to other services of 
much greater importance. 

There is nothing of this kind to be found in the office of M Du Vuyst, 
who, immediately after the Armistice, initiated and developed a 
programme of work extending over a period of three years and including 
54 specific points. All the officials without distinction were invited to 
collaborate in the working out of this programme, which has been so fai 
realised that by the end of December 1921, a new set of developments 
had already been planned. Included in the work that has actually been 
accomplished, the following are especialty worthy of mention ; the estab¬ 
lishment at Ghent of an " Institut agronomique flamand the esta¬ 
blishment of an “ Institut sup£rieur d'agriculture ” for young women rural 
workers at Iyaeken ; the organisation of a service of agricultural household 
science advisers, whose duties towards the women on the farm are parallel 
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Fig i — Numbers of books and periodicals issued by the Control Library, 













A mounts created to agricultural and other forms of technical instruction respectively in 1920 end in 192X. 
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with those of the male State experts towards the farmers themselves; 
the revision of the laws with regard to agricultural education; the im- 



Flo 3 — Position of inlernudtate and technical agricultural 

education in 19x9 and in 1921 


mediate increase in agricultural production, by means of trials of improved 
*>eed strains and fertilisers, direct appeal to the fanners, pamphlets on 
seed selection etc. 

The new programme makes special provision for the extension of 
technical agricultural instruction after the school age ; the establishment 
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of a loan service of agricultural films and slides, and the encouragement of 
the publication of good agricultural manuals. 

This programme is posted up in all the offices, so that the officials 
have it constantly before their eyes. 

Organisation. — By the application of the principle of the division 
of labour, the instructional service has been subdivided into sections and 
sub-sections, each dealing witli some special branch. 

The composition of the staff is so regulated that if the chief has to be 
away, there is always some one to take his place in the office. Visitors 
are therefore always sure to obtain the information that they require. 

The duties of each official are fixed with regard to his special know¬ 
ledge, aptitude and previous experience. 

The chiefs of the sendees carry out inspection in the country for two 
days in the week and are in their offices for the remaining four. Hence 
an inspector is always at the same time an administrator, so that he can 
be sure that any course of action suggested to him by his visits on the spot 
will be carried out m accordance with his wishes. 

Executive work. — One of the great evils from which adminis¬ 
trative offices used to suffer consisted in the too frequent changes m the 
duties assigned to the officials With the appointment of a new Chief, 
important modifications were introduced into existing staffs and duties 
were redistributed. Sometimes these changes were solely inspired by j>ol- 
itical or personal considerations An element of permanence is important 
in official life by reason of its \alne m producing ofhceis with special 
knowledge and experience Another evil w r as to be found in the in difference 
which the chiefs too often showed their subordinates whose output they 
made no effort to increase It was even fortunate if they did not 
actually suppress all initiative 

In the 2nd Branch of the Ministry, various methods have been adopted 
for increasing output Members ot the staff are given books that will 
be valuable to them from the point of view of their administrative and 
technical instruction. Among these may t>e mentioned . Favoi/s 4 * Ad¬ 
ministration industrielle et generate ” - MArden's " I/employe modele " 
— Lecensier’s, “ Jte bon sens " — I)r. Lauk's, " Une politique agraire 
suisse ” — ° Mon Bureau ” (a French review), etc. 

In addition, the staff were invited to make full use of the central 
library of the Department, an invitation which was warmly accepted 
A chart which was exhibited in the library and is reproduced here show* 
that the issues of new books and reviews increased from 7075 in 1920, to 
11,509 in 1921 (fig. I, p 617). 

The Minister, Baron Ruzeite, in his determination to increase the 
efficiency of his staff, arranged for their benefit a course of agricultural 
administrative law and accountancy. 

Promotion to the higher appointments wluch fomietly fell to a senior 
member of the staff, will m the future be given only to such officials as have 
shown distinct evidence of knowledge and capacity. 

With this object in view, an examination of the candidates for the 
grade of Chief of Section has been organised. 
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Co-ordination. — In order to .secure unity in action and control, 
and to avoid overlapping and waste of energy, the Chief of the Depart¬ 
ment holds a meeting of his colleagues every time that import? “>t problems 
come up for solution, or a new principle is introduced. In this way the 
system of water tight compartments which was so highly favoured in old 
time offices disappears. 
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Apart from these occasional meetings, the Director General holds a 
conference at the beginning of each quarter, in his own office, in which 
all members of the staff without distinction take part ; each is imated in 
turn to give an oral description of his personal share in the work and the 
points which he considers to be his special province. He calls attention 
to any shortcomings which lie lias noted and the reforms which should be 




adopted. Similar reunions have been organised in the provinces for the 
members of the external staff. 

Control. — Administrative checks on the work of the different 
officials and services, both at the Central Office and outside, are chiefly 
carried out by means of charts, diagrams and graphs. By this means it 
is possible to obtain' at a glance, withcut recourse to ponderous and often 
dusty files, an idea of the position of any given question, the points 
upon which activity has been specially concentrated and points that may 
require attention in the future. In this way, and very simply, practical 
effect is given to a favourite maxim of Napoleon's : " A simple sketch 

tells me more than a report. " 

These charts are of very special interest. To quote some of the most 
striking, fig. 2 (p.618), shows the share of the Agricultural Budget in 
the General Budget for the country in 1921 : viz. 23 million francs out of 
3 802 million, or barely the 150th part, a share which is obviously too small 
when one considers the encouragement that should be given to agricultu¬ 
ral production whose importance is higher than that of all the other indus¬ 
tries taken together. 

Fig. 2 shows also the marked disproportion which exists between the 
sums voted for agricultural and industrial instruction respectively : viz. 
3 630 000 francs. Herein lies the explanation of the fact that industrial 
instruction which is the more highly favoured, is about to be substituted 
for agricultural instruction in several of the " ecoles libres ", i . e. “ non- 
provided schools ", (fig. 2, p. 618). 

A third chart shows the position of intermediate agricultural and tech¬ 
nical instruction in 1910 and 1921 (fig. 3, p. 6x9). 

Figure 4 (p. 621) refers to the work of the staff at the central office. 
It shows, month by month, the average time required for the completion 
of a special task, the output per man and per day, and also of the section 
as a whole. 

The diagram that deals with the State agricultural officers shows for 
each individual, in descending order, the number of meetings held, lessons 
given in schools, letters of advice to farmers, temporary courses started, 
and schemes of propaganda carried out. (fig. 5, p. 623). 

From this instructive diagram it is possible to estimate the work 
performed by each individual and this information when completed by 
inspector's reports, makes it possible to estimate the value of each man's 
work. It may be noted in passing that since the establishment of this 
form of check the output has been nearly doubled. 

Another diagram which refers to the work carried out by the women 
advisers on rural household science, shows at a glance the progress made in 
1921 (fig. 6, p. 624). 

There is also a wall map of Belgium showing the various places visit¬ 
ed by the agricultural staff in the space of twelve months. As they 
are bound by theix instructions to visit each commune in their district 
at least once a year it is easy to see how far these instructions have been 
carried out. 
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There are also a number of other equally interesting charts and it is 
certain that definite results have been obtained as a result of the adoption 
of the new administrative method which is here described in detail. 

If all administrations, both private and public, worked on similar 
lines the vexed problem of reform would be in a fair way to solution. 


Wmk done b\ the Women household economs adwserSy teachers and assistants . 
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534 - Opening of an Autumn School for Shepherds at Rambouillet, France.— 

FAUCOW, P , in Com pits re mi us dc VActuh'mit Agriculture de France, vol VIII, No. 5, 

pp 107-11 j Paris, Feb, i 1022. 

In accordance with a scheme prepared by MM. Dechambre, Moussu 
and the author, the Academy of Agriculture (“ Academie d*Agriculture ") 
issued in 1920 the following recommendations for the improvement 
of the head of sheep : 

1) Concessions of several thousand hectares should be made to 
colonists for sheep-rearing in North or West Africa. 

2) One or more institutions for the technical study of sheep-rearing 
should be founded in France and North Africa : for instance in France at 
Rambouillet, for theoretical study : in North Africa on large holdings for 
practical work. 

These recommendations are about to be realised, and the North 
African colonies to which they had been sent, have accepted them in 
principle. 

By a decree dated 30th December 1921, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has decided to found a seasonal school for shepherds, as an annexe to the 
National Sheep Farm at Rambouillet. The period of instruction has 
been fixed at 14 weeks, fiom September 15th to December 25th for each 
year ; half the period to tve devoted to study and the other half to practical 
work on the sheep-farm. The pupils, who should have attained the age 
of 17, and have had some experience in agriculture, will be admitted after 
an examination on the subjects covered by the elementary school certi¬ 
ficate. The subjects taught will include elementary French and arithmetic; 
a course of zootechnics as relating to sheep, a course in veterinary med¬ 
icine, dealing especially with the ailments of sheep and a course in wood¬ 
working. 

The staff of the school includes the Director, the accountant and the 
master shepherd of the Farm, whose respective duties are: superintendence, 
instruction in French and arithmetic, and practical work; a veterinary 
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surgeon or superintendent of studies or assistant from the Veterinary School 
of Alfort who will give instruction in veterinary science, and a headwork- 
man who will be in charge of the manual training in woodwork. 

P. D. 

535 - The Botanical Station at Malson Carrie In Algeria.— Trabot, h. and mahib, r., 
in Revue de Botanique appliqute et d'Agriculture colonial* % Year II, No. 7, pp. 86-92. Paris, 
31st March 1922. 

The Botanical Station was transferred from Rouiba to Maison-Carree 
in 1906. The former Station at Rouiba, founded in 1894, was utilised for 
ampelography and viticulture. The Botanical Station covers an area of 18 
hectares. It serves as a experiment field for botanical research as applied 
to agriculture in North Africa. The research work is under the direction 
by the Botanical Department of the Central Government. The branches 
of enquiry followed for the last 20 years include : the introduction of use¬ 
ful plants ; production of new forms by crossing and selection ; testing of 
plants produced or introduced; improvement of plants obtained for 
cultural experiments or scientific research Experimental farms receive 
the plants obtained and control results by extensive culture, increase the 
seed output and facilitate propagation. 

Every year about 100 cereals are sown, hybridised and selections made, 
among the chief objects being to strengthen resistance to rust. 

The number of forage plants is considerable A large number of varieties 
of Medicago sativa <=how very different qualities A species of lucerne from 
Peru makes growth a mouth later in autumn, and also a mouth earlier in 
spring; for the district along the coast with a mild winter, it seems j>ossible 
to obtain a perennial or almost perennial variety After a study of the 
Medicago sativa the Director of the Station has come to the conclusion that 
this cultivated variety is a hybrid between Medicago getula , which grows wild 
in North Africa and M . falcata A special feature in the wild variety is its 
capacity for producing rhizomes branching out from the central root; 
this wild lucerne crosses readily with the cultivated variety, the results 
being very varied and better able to resist drought, especially in the 
plains. The Gramineae studied are numerous ; among the native varieties, 
Phalarts take a prominent place A hybrid of Phalaris nodosa , probably 
a cross with Ph truncata, has been named Pit stcnoptera Hackel; it makes 
an excellent winter feed, its growth is remarkable and it affords 
excellent pasture and lives longer whereas the other varieties are very early 
affected by rust. 

The Station has drawn attention to an annual and non spreading 
variety of the Aleppo sorghum which, under the name of “ Soudan Grass ", 
has become a summer feed. This Gramiuea has been called Holcus exi- 
guns by Forskall, and two varieties are cultivated: the typical and the large 
Soudan variety as classified by Hacked ( Monogr . Phan . p. 504). The 
first has been named “ Tunis grass ” by the Americans, who received 
it from the Botanical Station and confused Tunis with Algiers, the second, 
*' Soudan Grass ”. The botanical description of this sorghum is merely 
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a variety of the Aleppo sorghum, but the Aleppo sotghum is a pest among 
crops, whereas the small sorghum is an excellent forage plant. The 
Station has introduced and is growing Pennisetum purpureum (“ Elephant 
Grass '* Napier Grass ") from Rhodesia, a prolific feed forage plant, and 
P. Meskeri , a similar variety more resistant to drought. Japanese Mis- 
chanthus condensatus Hackel gives a plentiful forage yield on the experi¬ 
mental ground at “ White Farm ” in a salty soil. The small Japanese 
sugarcane on the same farm has yielded 140 tons of green fodder per 
hectare. The Saccharum fnflorum of Forskaix does very well for fixing 
extensive dunes or forests in the department of Oran. 

The numerous varieties of Trifolium alexandrinum have been studied, 
and as a result of experiment a variety has been produced which is resist¬ 
ant to a fall in temperature below 9 0 , and is to-day extensively and profit¬ 
ably grown in North Africa. 

A native Melilot classed by Pomkj, as Mel dot us macrostachys, belong¬ 
ing to the OusM>ne Af. infestans variety and identical with M. scgetalis 
Brot. fl. lus. has been grown as an excellent winter feed or as a green 
manure for orangeries, especially those on clay soiB 

Commcrcud varieties such as tobacco, cotton, sisal-hemx> and fever¬ 
few (Spanish camomile) have l>een largely te.-ted. 

Since 1907, when phylloxera was noticed at Algiers American Vitis 
has been sown e*j>ecially the two varieties : l \ Berlandieri and V. Doaniana. 

Fruit gro?K ing is extensively carried on and there an important 
plantation of fig-trees Capiification has been closely studied and 
research work into the origin of the Ficus Carica is in progress. 

The principal varieties of the olive-tree have been collected ; they 
will shortly be transplanted to a special station for olive culture in fa¬ 
vourable surroundings. 

river since the Station was opened, research in various directions 
has been carried on in connection with Citrus and the Station has introduced 
the principal species and varieties for comparative study. Numerous 
hybrids have been produced or studied. Research work lias also been 
done on varieties suitable for grafting. 

The Japanese medkiT is well represented by the varieties introduced 
from Japan and America and by new growths. 

Numerous varieties of Diospyru > Kaki, D. sinensis , and D. virginiana 
are being studied. 

Psidium is also represented by several productive species. 

Among the Prunus , numerous varieties of the Japanese P. triflora 
should be mentioned, and of hybrids which find the Algerian climate very 
favourable ; these trees, which were fir*t introduced in 1895, are begin¬ 
ning to yield fine fruit, which is on sale in the principal markets of the 
colony and fetches a high price. 

The genus Pyrus is largely represented b3 r the principal wild Asiatic 
and European species. An important collection of cultivated varieties, 
mostly from the South of Europe (Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece) has been 
formed. 
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Malus also provides an interesting series of Asiatic and American 
'species and cultivated varieties. 

The introduction of the Chinese Persica Davidiana has furnished an 
excellent peach-stock for grafting The tree attains a large size at the 
Station and is free from gum. 

A considerable area i*s devoted to Opuntia; the varieties include some be¬ 
aring very good fruit with ^mall stony seeds and others useful are as forage. 

The pecan (Carya ohvaeformh) which is highly spoken of by the Sta¬ 
tion, has developed well in a rather poor clay soil ; graftings have 
been made of the best varieties of large fruit bearers recently produced. 

Forest arboriculture is represented by a collection of willows for tan¬ 
ning ; Salix Humboldtiana , a very fine tree and well acclimatised, may 
be mentioned ; poplars aie also to the front, especially Dope's Popolus 
pekinensis, which has already been reproduced. A Mexican ash (Fraxtnus 
Berlandierana) shows extraordinary growth and is in leaf all the year 
round. Meha Azedarach var umhracuhfera is aho noteworthy One of the 
most interesting trees is the “ tipa” (Tipuana Tipu) from Argentina with 
rapid growth and deme foliage, somewhat resembling that of the Robinia 
and equal to lucerne as a feed for herbivorous animals The Zelkowas , 
the Ulmus and the Celtic form interesting groups. Moritz is represented 
by the Japanese Moms Kagaya , a very fine tree Finally, the authors 
call attention to a certain number of hybrid Eucalyptus: y h. Trabutii 
Vilm (botryoides x rostrata Trab ), X h algeriensis Trnb. (rostrata x ru- 
dis), x E . gomphocornuta Trab , etc. 

Similar research work is ateo being carried on in connection with 
garden crops and an important collection of artichokes has been obtained 
from seeds of South Italian varieties. O A. B. 

536 - The Forest Research Station in Denmark. - ofmrminn, a, in Dei bor^th^e 

Fors 0 svae*tent Danmark , vol V, No s, pp ^01-421, i«» figs Copenhagen, 

During the period 1917-1921 (inclusive), the Department of Forest 
Research (i) has been entering 011 a new' stage of development and has been 
re-organised on a wider basis. Tims in 1917 the po^-t of Director became 
a permanent office and the staff of the station was increased. In 1921 
an assistant botanist was engaged. In 1918-1919 the laboratory was 
established in specially built premises, to which lodgings for the Director 
and a steward are attached. 

The Research Station possesses a nursery and a plantation; the total 
area covered by the Station and buildings is 5 hectares. Numerous 
experiments with various species of trees have been made and at the 
present time a number are being carried on in the nursery on different 
species of ordinary Danish forest-trees, as also on foreign species which 
seem likely to become of importance to the country. Other experiments 
are also being made with a view to db covering the efficacy of various 
forestry methods A large number of young plants have been sent out 
for trial to the forest regions in different parts of Denmark. 

(x) See Ji . 1917, No. 61S. ( Ed .) 
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On the death of Professor A. Buhler in 1920, the funds raised for the 
publication of an international bibliography on forestry, amounting to 
11 422 marks, deposited at the “ Wurtembergi«-che Vereinsbank " and 
Tubingue, were transferred into the name of the author. G. A. B. 

537 - Two Cider-making Stations: The Fermentation Laboratory and Central Cider 
Brewery at BttelbrOek (Grand Duchy of Luxemburg). — Communicated by Wagner, 

J Ph President of the Sacitte national# d'arboriculture fnuture et d'horticulture at Ettel- 
bruch and corresponding member of L' Academic d* 4 jncultutc dt% l ranee 

The Fermentation Laboratory attached to Kttelbriick Agronomical 
Station was founded m 1899 mainly for research work 011 the most rational 
and simple processes of preparing good quality beverages from native 
fruits, by means of selected yeasts. 

To facilitate as much as possible the use of these yeasts the laboratory 
is engaged each year m the culture on a large scale of selected yeasts during 
harvest-time and the subsequent period when the crops are being treated. 
The yeasts are supplied to the brewers, and merely have to be added to the 
musts, in the proportion of 1 litre per hectolitre, care being taken to follow 
the instructions, given in each parcel The yeasts are sent in tins with 
a double safet> -lid ; tins precaution is necessary because the yeast at the 
time of dispatch i- in a high state ot fermentation. 

The quantities ^ent out increase from year to year, and have averaged 
from 4000 to 5000 litres for the last 10 years. This continual increase proves 
undoubtedly that the use of -.elected yeasts is really more advantageous 
than the old method These yeasts undoubtedly make it possible to obtain 
excellent beverages, fermented quickly and regularly and keeping well. 

For several years the Luxemburg fruit distilleries have also preferred 
to use the^e yeasts, experience having shown that they produce a lugh 
degree of fermentation and that the brandies thus obtained are superior, 
both ill quality and quantity, to those made in the ordinary way. 

The yeasts are m such demand for wane-making cider-making, and fruit- 
distilling, that when the vintage and fruit-harvest are at their height, 
the feimentation laboratory is scarcely able to satisfy the demands made 
upon it. The price of the yeasts o 70 frs. per litre is quite moderate, so that 
it is within the means of all. In older to extend the use of cider among 
all classes of the population, members of the Arboricultural and Horticultural 
Society are supplied with these yeasts at a reduction of 50 % below the 
ordinary price, the society's funds being debited with the difference. 

Before being sold to the public, the yeasts are proved in the testing- 
cellars of the fermentation laboratory where their properties and action 
are carefully studied. 

In order to place within general reach the knowledge necessary for the 
proper utilisation of yeasts in wine and cider-making and distilling, the 
Ckivemment has organised special courses at the School of Agriculture, 
as well as conferences which are held on request by agricultural societies, 
arboricultural societies, etc. 

As cider-making in Luxemburg was formerly much neglected and 
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carried out in a most rudimentary and defective manner, it was decided, 
with a view to encouraging the use of good cider, to make from part 
of the plentiful crops of roadside and other apples, a beverage that 
would really deserve the name of " Golden Drink *\ For as Warcoweer 
said in his report on “ Apple Industries ” (" Les Industries de la Pomme ”), 
“ the best way to render apple-crops valuable is to try to increase the con¬ 
sumption of cider and there is only one way of doing this, and that is, to 
make good cider. Cider should be a really commercial product, in other 
words it should be of good standard quality, keep well, be easily transported, 
and made to suit the taste of the customer. The number of people 
who would drink cider i^ everywhere great, but good qualities of cider 
are still too scarce. ” 

The people of Luxemburg have therefore acted in full agreement with 
the opinion of this well known specialist m French cider-making, in founding 
a model establishment for this industry in close association with the 
scheme for the cultivation and diffusion of selected yeasts, and the encour¬ 
agement of the use of good cider among all classes of the people. This 
establishment produces for its members 25 litres of cider ready for use 
from every hi of apples supplied, after fermentation and racking. It was 
established in 1909, through the efforts of the Luxemburg Society for the 
Cultivation of Fruit-trees and Horticulture and with the help of the 
State. It is entitled " The Central Cider-making Establishment of 
the Arboricultural and Horticultural Society ” and has its headquarters 
at Ettelbriich, near the Fermentation Laboratory. The cost of installa¬ 
tion was largely met by the State, for it renders considerable public service 
in the economical and proper utilisation of the fruit grown in the country. 

The cider is sent to members in barrels belonging to the Establishment; 
the bad condition of barrels belonging to private consumers is really in 
most cases one of the chief causes of deterioration. The barrels of the Cen¬ 
tral Brewery are perfectly dean and free from all mustiness, etc They 
are supplied free of charge to customers and mu^t be returned in good con¬ 
dition. 

Members of the Sotiety have up to the present been charged a very 
moderate sum for the manufacture of the cider, varying for a long time from 
5 to 10 centimes per litre. Owing to the increased cost of labour, the price 
has recently been raised to 25 centimes per litre If the increased price 
of raw material be added, the Brewery can scarcely sell the cider it makes 
on its own account for less than 100 fcs. per hi In addition to the cider 
supplied to members in exchange for their apples, is also brewed a certain 
quantity for members who have no fruit of their own but desire a first- 
class quality of cider. The small profit thus realised helps to defray 
part of the expenses. 

The central building, where 5 or 6 persons are working during the seas¬ 
on from October to December, and a cellar man all the year round, contains 
a large stock of barrels and other accessories and 7 large presses, one of 
which ts hydraulic. This press and the crushers are worked by two electric 
motors. 
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Since 1909-1910, the Central Brewery has produced 35 000 Id. of ci¬ 
der for its members It was not working during the wat 

Results have shown that both the Fermentation Laboratory and the 
Brewery have done great service for the diffusion of a knowledge of the 
proper way to prepare cider and have thus fully achieved the purpose for 
which they were established 

No profit is realised on the Biewery and none was anticipated 
This modest co-operative undertaking is altogether different from the 
large cider-brewenes in the cider-producing districts, as for instance, m 
France There, the commercial and economic aspect is of chief importance , 
in the Luxemburg Establishment, on the contrary, the commercial element 
is left entirely out of the question and only its social and national sides are 
considered 

To encourage the consumption of cider its production must be made 
eas} Many people with or without stocks of apple- would undoubtedly 
drink cider if they had the time the knowledge ot the inct^-ary appliances 
for making, treating and pioenmg it but when the<-e are absent other 
beverages will be used It 1- preci-eh for ntch pei-oti- that the Luxemburg 
Hoitieultural and Arboriculturul Sot it tv with its Cent nil Brcwerv lias been 
founded 

For the same reason it -hould hkewet nut as a -thool where evervone 
may come and learn b\ -tung m prictiu lu>wthis wholesome l)e\erage 
should be produced, treated and preset\ecl Tlute would In* little need 
of such an establishment in countries 01 dptruts where the u-c of culer 
has for centuries been habitual among the fx>pulation but it mav -erve 
as an example of useful and effective propaganda and pnbhcitv 

518 « Accuracy in Experiments carried oui at the Danish State Experiment Stations 
with Varieties and Strains of Roots. - kriminsi n r k UJs'tt/t for Pimua /, 
Vol XXVIII, Pari i pp p n** Copuihigm 10- 

The object of the investigation was to deteimme the accuracy of the 
expenments made at the State Kxpenment Stations 4iic( their foundation 
m comparing different varieties and strain- of loots The investigation 
is ba-ed on material from the expenments of $4 \ears md includes the 
results of 5014 experiments \s these lesults are complicated by both chance 
and systematic deviations, the author has worked out a special method for 
eliminating the systematic deviation winch does not appear as an error 
m the experiment, and the standird deviation expressing the experimental 
error is computed accoidmg to a special formula ba-ed on tins method (1) 
The experiments were made with mangolds swedes turnips and carrots 


(1) 
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wheic m K the st.md.ud d<vmU6n, [v 2 j the sum of the square- 
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of single deviations, p the number ol varieties,and t tint ot plates See KhissTPNsi v, 
R K, Bestelmmelse of MlddtUejlen ved Konihmationcn af einsuUgt. og tilfacldigc Of\ lgelscr, 
1 ukknfl lot Planteavl XXV1TI. 1 . no i 28. l<)22 U d ) 
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and are divided into 4 groups : I) Experiments, with varieties, 1886-1893 ; 
II) Preliminary experiments with strains, 1894-1899 ; III) One-year expe¬ 
riments with strains, 1900-1910 ; IV) Three-year experiments with strains, 
1911-1919. 

The experiments with mangolds were the most comprehensive. The 
standard deviation in the final results in these experiments, expressed in 
percentage of the crop was : I) 3.15 % ; II) 2.41 %; III) 1.67 %; IV) 0.92 %. 

The constant regular decrease in the standard deviation from one 
group to another expresses the constant improvement in experimental 
methods. In the last group, the three-year experiments from 1911-1919, 
the standard deviation (compared with the average crop of the kind of 
roots in question) was : 


100 kg. 


Standard Deviation 



1 dry matter [ 

|- - - - 

.— 


per ha. !| 

1 1 1 

100 kg. 

! % 

Mangolds. 

! : 

. 85-6 

0.79 

0.92 

Swedes . 


0.79 

0.99 

Turnips . 

. ! 51.7 

o -73 

1.41 

Carrots. 


1.45 

2.19 


The reason for the comparatively high standard deviation in the expe¬ 
riments with carrots may, among other causes, be found in the fact that the 
experiments with this root are in the main carried out on light, sandy 
soil where the crops are especially susceptible to the possibilities of drought, 
and where sand-drift sometimes occurs G. A B. 
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539 - Influence of Temperature and Rains on the Maize Yield in Argentina. 

IIessling, N. A. in Monthly Weather Review , v 49, No. 10, pp. S4.VS4&. Washington 

Oct. 1921. 

Of all the factors which determine annual variations in crop yields, 
atmospheric changes are undoubtedly the most important, and among these 
the rainfall takes first place. The author, after referring to investiga¬ 
tions already undertaken in the United States on the meteorologico-agri 
cultural problem of maize, gives the results of experiments carried out bv 
himself on this plant in Argentina with the object of ascertaining the in¬ 
fluence of rainfall and temperature on its yield. 

In calculating the correlation coefficients for yield, total rainfall and 
temperature in the, different months, the author has obtained the figure 
set out in the following table ; 

[IIMSI] 
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Correlation coefficients for maize yield, rainfall and temperature 
for each month of the growth period . 


Rainfall ! Temperature 


0.46 —0.49 

°*45 — 0.47 

O.52 —035 

0.46 I —O.61 

0.04 0.28 

0.71 —0.64 


October. 

November. 

December. 

January . 

February. 

October to January 


An examination of this table shows that the yield is to a large extent 
dependent on the rains of the period from October to January, and in ne¬ 
gative correlation with the average temperature for the same period. In 
February, the rains no longer seem to have any influence and the effect 
of the temperature is accentuated * the highei it is, the scarcer the yield. 
The effect of the rainfall for each of these months is alxmt equal, whereas 
the temperature has a much greater influence in January . 

On the whole, the plentiful years are those in which the rainfall is more 
abundant, and in those years in which the yield is poor the rainfall is cor¬ 
respondingly slight. On the other hand, the increase in yield is not in 
proportion to that of the rainfall : the yield is considerable for the first 
joo millimetres, then it gradually diminishes to a maximum beyond which 
the effect of the rains becomes negative G. A. 

5*<> - Influence of Rain on the Hay-Crop of Certain Forage-grasses at Svaldf, 
Sweden. — Witte H , in *>vtti r ei> Vtsddc^t&rtnm^s fid^knft^ year XXX1T, v^>l I, 
VV -'I-57 Malmb, 1Q22. 

Among the local agrogeological and meteorological conditions which 
have an influence on the growth of forage-grasses, the rains are undoubtedly 
the most imjx>rtant. 

In this connection, this article gives the results of an investigation 
of the relation between the rainfall and the liay-crop of the following 
species : Phleum pratense, Dactylis glomcrata , Fcstuca pratensts and Arena 
el a liar. 

The author has ascertained that the most beneficial rains are those 
which fall from the 16th April until the first cutting. The length of thi< 
period varies according to the temperature conditions and the particular 
species of grass 

The following are the figures in the present case. 

Dactylis glomcrata .from 53 to 75 day** 

Avtna elatior .... » 51 » 80 « 

Fcstuca pratensis . » si * 82 * 

PHltum pratense ... » 07 » 100 » 
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The results of the examination are shown in full in tables setting out 
the yield of these gramineae (the first cutting and aftermath) for the 
first and second years and al c o various data on the total rainfall and the 
number of days in each month and for different group of months on which 
rain fell. In table XI here reproduced are ’shown the total rainfall from 
16th April till the first cutting, the number of rainy days for the same period 
and the yield in hay in kg per ha,, for each species during the period 1910- 
1921. It proves conclusively that there is a positive connection between 
rainfall and crop, as will be seen at a glance from the diagram relating to 
Phleum pratense . 


Relation between tainfall and hay crop of Phleum . 



260 

200 

150 

100 

60 


EXPLANATION : 

Ordinates Yield in thousand of kg 3 >er hectare 
Abscissa Year under consideration 
~~ Hay yield per ha 

Rainfall in ram (from lfith April till first harvest) 

!*<•] 
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This connection becomes still clearer if one compares the averages 
for the years with similar rainfall 

Group 1 • year with flight rainfall 
Group 11 » » medium » 

Group 111 * » heavy » 

Following the above classification we have for early grammeae 
Group I 1914, 1917* 1918 and 1921 average rainfall 30 mm , numbei of rainy days, 11 
Group 11 1911»1913 and 19x5 , average rainfall 65 mm , numbei of rainy days, 15 

Group 111 1910, 1912,1916 and x 920 , average raiufall 1 43 mm number of rainy days 27 

and for Phleum 

Group 1 1914» 1 9 i 5 and iji 7 , average rainfall 4 ) mm , number of ramy days, 16 

Group 11 1911, igi2, 1 913 and 1921 , average rainfall 112 mm number of rainy days, 25. 

Group 111 1 >io, 1916,1918, 1919 and 1 j2t , average lamfall 1 77 mm , number of rainy 

days 37 

A year winch is dry for the early grammeae may, on the contrary, 
be wet for Phleum in consequence of the rams which fall between the two 
cuttings Thus, in iqi8, Phleum had a rainfall of 130 mm more than the 
early species, and yielded, on an a\erage 70 % more (83 ° 0 m the case of 
Dactvhs glomcrata) 

The tables which follow show as might ha\e been expected that 
Uena elatior guts the best yield in dry 3ears and the mcicase of tins 
yn Id concurrently with a hea\ ler rainfall i« lower in proportion to that 
of the remaining three 

The figures 111 the second table relate to the first cutting, reckoning 
the yield m drv years as 100 

Yield in kg per ha 



Group I 

1 

1 Group 11 

1 

Gxoup III 

1st year. 

1 



Dactyhs zlomerata 

3 9io 

564° 

6 610 

lestuca pratensts 

4 570 

7 200 

8 610 

Atena elattor 

5 200 

7 310 

7 940 

Phleum pratense 

4 350 

5 5* 0 

7320 

2 nd year 

1 1 

1 


Dactyhs elomerata 

, 2 680 

4 800 

5840 

hestuca pratensis 

1 2 610 

4690 

6 010 

A vena elattor 

I 4 12° 1 

5760 

7 560 

Phleum pratense 

1 2 860 1 

5570 

5850 


There is also undoubtedly a direct connection between the yield of 
the aftermath and the rainfall, but it is not very easy to give the figures 
The author has shown the rainfall for different periods (total fall between 



\ teld of the first tno« ing as compared &ith the rainfall and number of rainy davs during the period 
from i()th April until the first cutting (Svalof, 1910-1921). 
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the first and second cuttings * for a period of 40 days after the first cutting; 
for the fortnight before the first cutting, and for the fortnight or 30 days 
after the first cutting) together with the corresponding forage yield. 



Group I 

Group II 

[ Group III 

1 

Dactylts Cornerata 

IOO 

158 

1 

1 

, 189 

Festuca pratensi s 

IOO 

166 

204 

A vena elattor 

IOO 

140 

1 166 

Phleutn pratense 

IOO 

154 

179 


The figures thus collected and classified, bring out, in spite of numer¬ 
ous exceptions, a connection between the yield of the aftermath and the 
rainfall at the time the first cutting both before and after Much remains 
to be done btfote the problem can be finally solved, including experimental 
tests tor a long senes of years made under identical agrogeological condi¬ 
tions caietul attention being paid to all the conditions which mac ha\e any 
bearing 011 the ciuestton G A 


sti Present Phase of Protection against Frost by means of Fumigation in the 
“Grand Valley” of Colorado. - Hamrick, m » Monthly 11 cothr R< nu \<>i 1 >, 

No 1 pp 51 » ss W * hmetim Oct i i i 

Ten jeais ago the Oran cl \ allev of Colorado had become the centre 
for l ro^t Control ' in the fruit belt of the l nited States The head 
ol the meteoroloRied department at Grand Junction de\oted all his 
cneigv to the development oi the weithtr forecast service and the results 
wtie transmitted with quite remarkable Tegulantv and rapidity 

Hundieds of horticulturists weie warned in time of coming frosts 
and thousands of dollars were -pent \eaTh in 4 warming * orchards 
Labour and iuel were at that time rather cheap and the price of fnut 
was high, m> that expen e incurred in protecting orchards against bad 
weather was pMihcd The peach apricot pear and apple tree planta¬ 
tions fiom \ ineland and Palisade to T/nna and Oarmesa were artificia]l> 
warmed eaeh time the ton cast indicated a temperature much Ixlow zero 
But the growers did not all pun in the scheme, some because they 
had not the means to Inn the receptacles and fuel, other- because the\ 
were avtr-e from eair>mg out the somewhat complicated work involv¬ 
ed and others again from pure -ceptici-m as to the results Wlien the 
fruit was gathered the yield was practically the same both for the growers 
who had not adopted protective measures and for those who had, while 
the latter had incurred the enormous expense of fumigating their planta¬ 
tions Then came the war and with it the increased price of labour and 
fuel without a corresponding increase in the selling price of fruit , the 
fumigations were abandoned for the most part and only continued for 
peaches, apricots and certain varieties of early pears at Palisade m the 
highest part of the Valley 


[***-•41] 
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In 1921 the weather was exceptionally nnld in January, February 
and March, and this accelerated growth, so that by the 18th of March the 
apricot trees were in full blossom and peach-trees were beginning to bud. 
From the 24th of March, however, and (luring the whole of April, there was 
a return of severe cold and the temperature fell below zero (see following 
Table) 


Minimum temper at urt registered from March to May 
in some stations of the " Grand Valiev " 


Stations 

March 

April 

May 

Stations 

March April | 

May 

Clifton 


— 5 00 

2 78 

Orchard Mesa 

1 1 ! 

1 — — 5.00 

l 

! 

> **7 

Fruita 

— 7 22 

-833 

I 11 

Palisade 

— 444 — 4.44 

1 3*9 

Fruitvale 

— 667 

—389 

I 67 

Pomona 

|— 8.33 — 6 11 

167 

Hunter 

—778 

—• 6 II 

2 22 

Redlands 

— 6 11 —6 11 

1 3 33 

IrOtna 

—833 

— 833 

O 00 

Grand Junction 

— 2 22 — 2 22 

, 3 33 


ftueu tlic ad\auced stage of growth these temperatures should have 
had a most injurious effect , instead of winch the fruit yield was really 
\ery good in 1921 

From an inspection made immediately after the spring frosts it was 
found thvt on!) 29 growers m the neighbourhood of Palisade had had 
recourse to the radiators ifter ha\ing rtccrvtd warning by telephone from 
the Weather Bure m of the fall m temper dure 

In the lower part of the Valle\ where fumigation is no longer practis¬ 
ed, the Stations at I,oma Hunter Pomoiu, Redlands and Orchard Mesa 
which were no longer needed were suppressed 

In 3921, 900 wagons of Flborta peaches and 400 wagons of pears 
were gathered m the Grand \alle\, whereas the low temperatures which 
prevailed during the flowering season should have completely destroyed 
the crops 

Instead of fumigation, the author believes that better results could 
be obtained by irrigation which encourages fogs and prevents excessive 
falls m temperature G A 

5 \2 - Clay as an Ampholyte (I). — Arrhi vn s, O (Stokholm) in Journal 0 the American 
( henneal Socnt\ \ XU\ No pp S'M 1 fig Liston Pa,Mir 1921 
Soil physicists generally arc aw ire tint saline soils cause senous 
trouble during the filtration of extract^ , and especially render the extracts 
cloudy or greyish It is also known that alkaline substances tend to ren 
der the earth suspensions stable, whereas acids coagulate them Tilt 
proportion of deposit m earth suspensions is of great importance in the 

(1) The ->o callul impholyUs are amphoteric electiolytes, that is, thobe which contain 
the acid and tnsic groups and which consequently have at the same time an acid and a basic 
reaction (/ e ) 

[ 141441 ] 
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mechanical analyses of soils, and authorities do not agree on this subject, 
especially as regards the addition of bases or acids. Probably, the actual 
acidity of the suspension, that is, the hydrogen-ion concentration, is the 
most important factor, rather than the quantity of acids or alcohols added. 
It is not surprising therefore that the various writers on the subject have 
not found a satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon. Indeed, the 
idea of the restrictive action of the soil towards the changes of reaction 
is too recent, and it is only when this possible relation is considered that 
the fact that certain soils show a remarkable change of reaction and others 
do not, when the same quantity of acid is added, can be explained 

To verify the influence of hydrogen ion concentration as compared 
with the quantity of alkalis or acids added, the author has made an expe¬ 
riment with two clay soils : one, brick earth with a 7.5 exponent of P H 
acidity (1), the other, a |>eat-soil, with a 5 exponent ; he placed them in 
suspension and added equal parts of acid and alkali, shaking, and allowing 
a deposit to form; after a certain time the column of clear liquid was 
determined by registering the number of cubic centimetres per hour A 
similar action results from the data obtained * in an acid medium, first 
a decrease in the quantity ot deposit is noticed, then suddenly an increase 
up to a maximum is reached at the isoelectric jx>int, that is to say, the 
point of least solubility ; on the contiary, in an alkaline reaction, tliat is, 
with a weaker hydiogen-ion concentration, the suspension is always more 
stable, with a minimum deposit, after wliich, a high degree of alkalinity 
having been reached, there is again a decided increase of depo-it 

The same rules, therefore, may be applied to the mineral ampholy¬ 
tes of the soil as Lokb (/ Gen Phys> , 1920, 1921) proposed for organic 
ampholytes in relation to basis and acids, with which they combine in 
stoechiometric, that is, chcmicallv fixed proportions, which revolutionises 
current ideas on the soil and its condition The terms applied to absorb- 
tion in colloidal chemistry must tlierefoie be set aside, since the physico¬ 
chemical laws also apply, as is seen, simply to colloid minerals and, con¬ 
sequently to the soil ; the word " colloid ” should therefore l>e used only 
to indicate a particle with special dimensions but not with special pro- 
jierties. 

To sum up, clays of different origin and valying reaction have the 
same isoelectric point, that is, they coagulate in suspension at the same 
degree of acidity, and the curve obtained for the speed of deposit as com¬ 
pared with the liydrogen-ion concentration has the same inclination as 
that of gelatine. Clay therefore acts as an amphoteric clectrolvte, which 
can combine either with acids or bases, as is confirmed by the buffer ac¬ 
tion exercised by the clays themselves; this result is both of theoretical 
and practical importance. 

G. A. B. 




(1) For the definition of this exponent, see note to R, Feb 1919* No 150 {Ed.) 
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543 - Partial Sterilisation of the Soil by means of Arseniate of Soda. — Rmta, a. 

and Pichard, in Journal dt la bocUte Nationale d' Horticulture de 1 ranee, 4 th Series, 
vol XXVIII, pp 1 41 142 Pam, March KU 2 

Before the war, at the Agronomical Station of Seine-et-Oise, where 
their work is now being continued, the authors had already started exper¬ 
iments on the partial sterilisation of the soil by means of different anti¬ 
septic salts, especially arseniate of soda, they have also observed the 
indirect beneficial action which this salt exercises by destroying bacterio- 
phagous protozoa They have obtained the following results on a culture 
of potatoes 


Treatment 


Yield per ha 


Untreated 200 kg. 

20 kg. of arseniate of soda per ha 16 200 kg. 

30 kg ‘ » 16 740 kg 

It follows that arseniate of soda used in ■*mall quantities lias no inju¬ 
rious* effect on vegetation, but that its toxic properties are still strong enough 
to kill the protozoa which destroy the useful bacteria lake other volatile 
antiseptics (carbon bisulphide, toluene, formaline, etc), it lias theiefore 
an indirect fertilising action, for which reason, and aho on account of its 
comparative cheapness, it may be used in practice for the partial sterili¬ 
sation of the soil in order to obtain a better yield, without the neee^ity 
in the first instance, for the use of nitrogenous fertilisers 0 A B 

544 - Fertilisers in Spanish Agriculture. Mivisitrio m iomjnio, dirilcion <,i 
neral df Agricuitura, Minas y MoYixs, At ihrws tuhltr nitts unplt idi\ tn la A n 
cultura , Ktsumen hecho pot lu Junta Consult 1 a A ronomten dt la s inunori o di j > 1 <> 
remthdis por los Tn tnuros del S en,cio 1 rondmico pro tnci U pp bu. Madrid 1021 
Summarised report of the Consultative Committee of the Spanish 
Ministry of “ Bomeuto ” (Agricultural Development), drawn up from 
the reports for the year 1919 and supplied by the Piovuicial Agricultural 
Engineers The introduction is followed by information on the different 
provinces divided into 13 districts , for each province particulars are 
given as to the state of organic fertilisers, chemical or otherwise, as well 
as details as to the trade and manufacture , the lejiort concludes with 
four summarised tables shewing the unit consumption (per hectare) per 
province and per crop both of organic and residual fertilisers, and chemical 
manures , the number of hectares treated , the amount of fertilisers 
used, the cost per hectare and the total outlay in the different provin¬ 
ces, both for organic and residual as well as for chemical fertilisers 

In Spanish agriculture, 111 spite of the difficulties due to the special 
characteristics the use of organic fertilisers has been extended and im¬ 
proved, and the use of chemical fertilisers is of growing importance The 
tests made by numerous experimental farms, the experience gamed by 
numbers of farmers, the propaganda carried on by merchants, leaflets and 

[94M44] 
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conferences, the campaigns of the agricultural press and other means of 
publicity have greatly contributed to the progress of the use of fertilisers 
in Spain. Much, however, still remains to be done before scientific research, 
testing and propaganda will enable further progress to be made in this 
branch of agricultural science and promote agricultural development by 
means of plant and seed selection and the use of motors* An enlight¬ 
ened interest in the fertilising trade and industry ought, it would seem, to 
do much to prevent fraud in the weight, quality and strength used ; the 
cases reported have however necessitated State intervention for the protec¬ 
tion of the buyer and the punishment of fraud. The inspection of chemical 
fertilisers comes under the Provincial Agronomical Service, and the Cen¬ 
tral Agronomical Station, the laboratories of the District Experimental 
Farms, the General Agricultural Stations and the Agronomical Divisional 
Organisations now exert a most salutary influence m this respect, which 
will be rendered still more effective by an improvement in organisation 
and staffing 

It is the duty of the Government, with the cooperation, of the people, 
to encourage the production of raw material for the manufacture of che¬ 
mical fertilisers, and to support this industry within the country for the 
l>enefit of agricult me Special attention should be given to the production 
of phosphates, for rich layers are known to exi^t in the south of Spain ; 
these la\er , being badlv exploited, and means of transport insufficient, do 
not yield what they should, either as regards quantity or returns It is 
desirable that tlnee lalxuatones riiould be established in the most suitable 
localities for the excite ice study of chemical phosphatic nitrogenous and 
potassic fertilisers , their duly would be to collaborate in the necessary 
testing, propaganda and control, in the general interest of agriculture. 

Tlie tables contained in the report show that the total consumption 
of organic fertilisers and waste products (manure and other animal ex¬ 
crements, green fertilisers, <*ewage, human fertilisers, fhdi refuse, dry 
blood, lxme powder, ashes, etc) amounts to 330 5 o 8 498 qx , at a tota- 
cost of 46 1996 299 pcsetas and the total area manured to z 851 857 hec¬ 
tares, that is 115 cjx pei ha The total quantity of chemical fertiliser 
used (superphosphates, basic slag, ammonia sulpTxate, nitrate of soda, evan- 
nmide of calcium, nitrate of lime, potash, chloride of potassium, kainite , 
double salts, composite fertilisers) amounts to 11 355 136 qx at a cost of 
357 809 759 pesetas, for a total area of 3 133 505 lia . or a unit of 3 52 qx. 
per ha. The total quantity of fertilisers used in Spanish agriculture 
amounts to 341 974 (>34 qx , costing 819 806 058 pesetas Among the or¬ 
ganic fertilisers, the dung of horses cows and swine naturally piedominate: 
they total 309 (>38 334 qx of the value of 433 743 9(15 peseta s ; the super¬ 
phosphates are the most used of chemical fertilisers 5 594 83b qx , value 
2 33 97b 563 pesetas The figuies, taken in conjunction with the known 
fact that the two kinds of fertiliser aie not u«ed m '•ufficient quantities on 
all the land which needs them, or are not of sufficient strength, prove that 
it is necessary to increase the breeding of live-stock and also the manu¬ 
facture and importation of phosphates. G. A. B. 

[S44] 
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545 - Inoculated Leguminous Plants as Nitrogenous Fertilisers. — brown, p. e and 
Stallings, J. O, (Iowa States College) in Soil Science , vol XII, No. 5 * PP* 365-40 7 * 
bibliogr of 46 works New Brunswick, N J , Nov 1921. 

The discovery of symbiotic relations between leguminous plants and 
their radicular bacteria has thrown light on certain branches of agricul¬ 
tural practice, has led to new applications aud lias given rise to numerous 
problems which are now being exanuned or are on the way to solution* 
For instance it is now understood why leguminous plant culture is an equi¬ 
valent for nitrogenous fertilising and an explanation is given of the benefi¬ 
cial effect produced by spieadmg earth taken from fields previously cul¬ 
tivated over newly broken ground sown with clover 

Some very important practical applications have resulted e . g. ; 
the method of inoculation bv bacterial cultures, and the principle that, to 
obtain better results, the bacteria piopei to each legume cultivated should 
be used for its inoculation The problems now under examination are : 
cross-inoculation, the grouping of bacteria from different legumes into 
homogeneous families, the preparation of luglily efficient or virulent 
cultures, the non-symbiotic mtiogen-fixing powei of the bacteria, the rela¬ 
tion between the ^mbiotie process and the nitrogen content of the sot), 
the period of the activity and vitality of nitropliagous bactena and their 
isolation from the ^oil, such are some of the technical problems which at 
present are receiving most attention 

Only a few exact data are at present available as to the quantity of 
nitrogen added to the oil by different legumes 

Numerous and careful researches made under \\u>ing conditions 
would be very useful At the pre-cut time one has to lelv on h>potheses 
rather than precise data , for instance, it is considered probable that in 
districts rich in nitrogen, legumes take less from the air than those which 
are poor in nitrogen Data are available as to the quantity of nitrogen 
stored in the roots of legumes and in their aerial flirts, but still more are 
necessary for each kind of plant, the different soils, the agricultural 
operations earned on, etc here also, practice is based on hypotheses and 
not on the results of scientific experiment. Only by further research 
will definite and complete information be obtained as to the continuous 
supply of nitrogen to the soil 

To compensate in some measuxe for the present lack of knowledge 
on the subject, the authors have obtained from Anglo-Saxon agricultu¬ 
ral literature a rich harvest of data relating to the symbiotic fixation of 
nitrogen . the results cover a wide lange, both as regards the total storage 
of nitrogen and the relation between the quantities stored in the parts 
of the legume underground and those above ground , the divergencies 
are due to a great extent to the nature of the soil and culture . thus Hopkins 
concludes that the roots of alfalfa contain as much as half the total quan¬ 
tity of nitrogen, those of the common clover only and those of soya and 
cowpea barely 1 /io» ; these of course are only very rough averages and 
liable to considerable modification. 

Preliminary researches have been made by the authors in two districts 
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in Wisconsin possessing very different characteristics, one being loam 
and the other sandy loam , the former ranges from a deep brown to black 
colour and is rich in humus and nitrogen , the latter is light in colour 
and poor m organic matter and nitrogen analyses showed respectively 
o 2701 and o 1353 % Some samples of ^oil were not treated, others 
were inoculated, others again were first sterilised bv autoclaving for 1 
hour and then inoculated Common clover and alfalfa were cultivated , 
each experiment was repeated in pot^ each containing about 4 5 kg of 
earth ; and the same number of plants was grown m each pot The 
underground parts of the plants aiul those excised to the air were weighed 
both in their green and dry state at various tages of their growth, and 
the nitrogen content of both the tops and roots was then determined by 
the Kjeepahe method and also the nitiogen content of the soil 

It is difficult to give the results l>ecause there were liregulanties and 
wide divergencies It ma> belaid however, that on an average the clover 
roots weighed at maturitv V> ° 0 the plant those of alfalfa 53 % , the 
figures were a little higher at the blooming period than at maturity , 
the\ were also rathei higher in ^oil which was poor 111 nitrogen and organic 
matter than m neh soil wlule thev decreased m sterilised ^oil In the 
richer soil the tot il growth of the plants w is more \igorous but especially 
so as regards the top- 

Regarding the fixation of nitrogen each plant stored 15 to 2S cgm 
if the soil was not treated The alf ilfa fixed more m poor «-oil the clover 
more m rich oil when sterilised and then mocul ited The quantity of 
nitrogen in the roots averaged 27 0 , for cloeer and 4(1 0 , for alfalfa 
The nitrogen fixed came to a gieat extent from the air and not from the 
soil even in the case of the roots Tins fact 1^ important because it shows 
that even if the tops are taken awa> and the roots onlv left, there is a gain 
in nitiogen 

The steiilisation of the soil lias an unfavourable effect where results 
.ire obtained from soils ^terilued and not restored, thev mibt therefore 
be considered as abnormal 

The non-sj mbiotic mtnfic ition is also a disturbing element 

However no definite conclusions can be drawn or extended applica¬ 
tion made of what applies onlv to two legumes and two kinds of soil , 
it is probable that the results of the experiments hi\e also been influenced 
b\ the culture being effected under glass , tlitre is nothing to show that 
results would have been the same in the open The experiments will 
serve mostly as a guide and it is desirable that they should be continued 
and extended b, V 

54 f> - Tobacco Refuse as a Fertiliser. — See vo 014 of this Rtvum*. 


5 t 7 - Experiments with Potash Fertilisers in the United States. - 1 r s 

Some Pfteots of Potassium Salts on Soils, in Cornell Unnersth I rtcultural F xpertment 
Station, Memoir pp 571 6os,bibliogr Ithaca, N Y, i<)2o — II Parr, S W and 
Austin, M M , Potash Shales of Illinois , Kre y, V , Geology Distribution, and Occurrence 
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of the Potash-Bearing Shale of Union County; Stewart, R., Finely-Ground Shale aaa 
Source of Potash for Soil Improvement, in University of lilt not s Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin, No. 32, pp. 227-252* 5 ftgs Urbana, 111 ., 1921. 

I. — The data on the effect of potassium chloride and potassium 
sulphate as fertilising elements on the soil do not agree ; and for this 
reason the first work quoted has been written. The problem consists 
first in determining the effect of different applications of potassium chlo¬ 
ride and potassium sulphate on the growth of wheat, both in soils, treated, 
differently, and in the aqueous extract of the;? e soils ; next, in determining 
the causes of the effects of these salts on the growth of wheat, in 
connection with the statements of other writers. The soils used were of 
a sandy day character, somewhat typical of an extensive zone in the United 
States, and of high, medium and low fertility. After being analysed, 
they were put into pots and then limed. 

The potassium sulphate increased the growth of straw in the highly 
productive soil and had no injurious effect on the medium soil ; on the 
other hand, the potassium chloride had a toxic action on wheat in rich soil 
when applied at the rate of o 5 per 1000, and in medium soil there was a 
slight decrease in yield with an application of 1 per 1000. 

In the extracts from rich soil, potassium chloride stimulated the root 
growth of young wheat plants with concentrations corresponding to appli¬ 
cations of from o to 1 5 per iooo ; the greatest stimulation was observed 
with a treatment equivalent to o 2 5 ]>er 1000 With potassium sulphate 
there was a progressive stimulation up to 1 per 1000, but at 1.5 }>er 1000 it 
became decidedly toxic. Among the extiacts from medium soil, those 
untreated had a toxic action on the root-growth of young wheat plants ; 
an application of 0.1 per 1000 of potassium chloride had the most stimulat¬ 
ing effect ; with stronger applications, diminished growth and apparent 
toxicity were observed ; a 0.25 per 1000 treatment of i>otassium sulphate 
had the most stimulating effect, while this effect was also diminished 
and toxic properties were evident with stronger application*. In the 
extracts from very poor soil, not treated with lime there was clearly a 
toxic effect on the root growth after an application of 0.25 % of potas¬ 
sium salts, but the application of lime caused a diminution of toxicity, 
even with a maximum treatment of chloride. 

In every case potassium chloride produces a smaller accumulation 
of nitrates, but this effect was checked by liming; on the other hand, po¬ 
tassium sulphate stimulated, or seemed to stimulate the accumulation of 
nitrates in rich and medium soils. A maximum dose of potassium chloride 
diminished the nitrification of the nitrogenous matters applied, whereas 
potassium sulphate had a stimulating effect, except in the case of the maxi¬ 
mum application on rich soil ; lime tends to lessen the depressive effect 
of potassium chloride in very poor soil, but without restoring it com¬ 
pletely. 

The author did not find iron or aluminium in any of the soil extracts, 
and in those from very poor soil even manganese was wanting ; the inju¬ 
rious action of potassium salts therefore should not be attributed to the 
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restitution of iron, aluminium, or even manganese in the case of very 
poor soil; on the other hand, potassium chloride and potassium sulphate 
actively replace calcium. There is less calcium than might be expected 
in the extracts of the series treated with sulphate, and this is probably 
due to the insolubility of calcium .sulphate. Magnesium is replaced in a 
less degree than calcium ; manganese is replaced in appreciable quantities 
in rich soil, and particularly so in medium soil. Soils which contain a 
maximum of manganese soluble in water have the lowest nitrifying power, 
show the least vigorous growth in pot cultures and the poorest root growth 
in extracts. 

The effect of potassium salts on plant growth is therefore due to a 
complexity of factors, including sometimes the direct action of the salts 
themselves on plant growth, sometimes the action of bases replaced by 
potassium and especially that of manganese ; and this is in agreement 
with the literature on the subject, a summary of which proves that ordinary 
potassium salts generally have an injurious effect on plant growth when 
used in large quantities, and tliat this effect should be attributed in part 
to the basic exchange, in which the composition of the soil is an impor¬ 
tant factor ; another factor is the decided modification of the bacterial 
activity of the soil. 

II. — The shales of the South of Illinois were found to be rather 
rich in jw>tash, 5 % and more ; their composition also favours the produc¬ 
tion of Portland cement to such an extent that in collecting the potash, 
5 3 % could be extracted. These shales contain petroleum in a free state, 
bituminous matter, pyrites and undecomposed potash rock of a feldspatliic 
nature, as well as potash material of a glauconite character ; another ^liale 
contains up to 5 8 % of potash, but in a less stable form. 

The extraction of jK>tash by means of reagent solids and liquids 
is impracticable on account of the high cost of lyes and their recovery. 
These shales seem to contain ]>otash in an assimilable form and that which 
is soluble in sulphuric acid seems to be due to glauconite jxvtash ; of 
5 % of raw potash or 5.6 % after calcination, 62 % is glaueoniferous 
and can be assimilated by plants. The situation of these strata is such 
as to render their exploitation easy. 

Iixperiments w f itli pot cultures under glass in turfy soil prove that 
the application of these shales, finely ground, has a decidedly beneficial 
effect on melilot, rape, maize-forage and buckwheat, as well as on wheat, 
in sandy clay soil, after a general liming, in comparison with kainite, 
natural and calcined alunite, and leucite, alone or with magnesium and 
sodium chlorides ; the results are of such importance that from the eco¬ 
nomic point of view they justify extensive research, especially on open 
ground, and should arouse public interest ; it is proved indeed that potash 
of these shales can be directly utilised by pot cultures under glass, and 
that they give better results than any other. 

The foregoing experiments in pots, and also with turfy soil, have clearly 
shown the effect of leucite ; in comparison with untreated soil merely 
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limed the increases in hundredths as compared with kainite are as 
follows : 
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548 - Experiments on the probable Effect produced by the Addition of Sulphur to the 

Soil.— VVAivZi, I ( V^tarian Institute of the Royal University of Pisa), in L*Ai^rtcoltura 

Itahana , >e*ir XlyV, Numbers 1 ^ pp 8 j 88 1'i^a, 102 * 

The numerous enquiries undertaken and the various hypotheses ad¬ 
vanced m recent year as to the effect produced 1>y the addition of sulphur 
to the soil has led the authoi to cariy out a preliminary test by placing in 
open ground 20 boxe^ containing earth mixed with 13 50 % of organic 
matter and 13 76 % of carbonate of lnne, treated tespectively in dupli¬ 
cate controls, phosphorite, tttraphoxphate, bu'-ic si ig, mineral phosphate, 
sulphur, mineial phosphate and Milphur, tttrapho**pliute and sulphur, 
basic slag and sulphur, and superphosphate and sulphur , 111 the boxes 
were sown selected puie line autumn wheat* I(1 plants 111 each box; 
the seed had been ‘•calded , and aftet the wheat a sowing of buckwheat 
was made The indices of the different te^ts were, for the seed wdieat 
100 — 102 — 91 — 102 — iof) — 99 — 99 - 105 — 109 and 102 , and for 
the buckwheat 100 — 10 ) — 155 — 1005 — 113 # - 106 — 1133 - 
113 5 — 96 3 — and 103 

The result > therefore would ^eem to have proved firstly, that phos¬ 
phorite and tetrapho^phate weie le^s effective m wheat culture than basic 
slag and, more e<-peciall\, mineral phosphate As regards the crop of 
buckwheat produced, their effectiveness and especially that of phosphor¬ 
ite, ^eem to have been, on the contrary, lather greater, but still inferior 
to that of mineral phosphate 

The addition of sulphur to the '■oil apparently had a good effect on 
the production of wheat-ears whereas it produced varying results with 
regard to the straw and yield of buckwheat The combined action of sul¬ 
phur and phosphated fertilisers appear to have been favourable, taken 
on the whole, but considered separately, the results were in several cases 
contradictory 

These experiments, while suggesting further tests on different lines, 
lead the author to agree with other investigators who consider that any 
decisive opinion as to the piactical advantage of treating soil with 
sulphur is at present prematuie. 

G A. B. 
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549 - Distribution of Manganese in the Organism of the Higher Plants (i).— 

Bertrand, G.and Ro 9 EXblatt, M., in Annales de I'InsUtut Pasteur , Vol. XXXVI, 

No 3, pp. 230-232 Paris, March 1922. 

In order the better to estimate the physiological importance of man¬ 
ganese, the authors have treated with the metal the largest possible num¬ 
ber of the organs of a ‘-ingle species of plant gathered at a certain time, 
a dicotyledon, the tobacco of the peasants and a monocotyledon, the 
Japanese lily. 

The effects produced on widely differing organs first confirm the gene¬ 
ral opinion that manganese should be considered as of quite general oc¬ 
curence in the organs of plants. vSecondly, they show an interesting local¬ 
isation of the manganese : the greatest quantities of the metal are found 
m those organs in wliich the most marked chemical transformations take 
place The reproductive organs, in which the exchange phenomena are 
intense, are placed by the side of the leaves, the young shoots and generally 
of the chlorophyllian organs The wood, on the contrarv, which pla\s 
a rather passive part, is remarkably poor. Finally, the seed^ contain a 
large reserve of metal destined later, no doubt, to supply the early needs 
of the young plant G. A B 

550 - Chemical Composition of Diss Ergot and Oat Ergot. - t\nret, w , m (ompus 

teudui de l’ iendemic des Sciences, Vol No 12, pp M27-M0 Pan% 20th March mzi. 

The author has examined the two kinds of ergot reported by Prof. 

Tkabut of Algiers as distinguishable in diss and oats. 

Aftei the closing of the Russian frontier, it was desirable to ascertain 
whether these ergots could replace that of rye, the only kind used up to 
the present in theiapeutics. 

I - Diss (Link Ampclodesmos tctiax) is a tall wild graminae, which 
grows plentifully in North Africa, especially 111 the eastern part of Algeria 
Its ergot resembles that of rye in form, but is longer, finer and more curved 

The author has analysed ablotit 10 kg of ergot, gathered in the province 
of Constantine in June, 1921 

The eigot is ground, treated with alcohol at a temperatuie of 85° 
and distilled. The residue obtained by distillation is composed of 2 
parts ; a red, watery fluid and a mixture of fats and resins. These are 
separated by ether , the reddish, pulverulent resin is insoluble By a 
special piocess (which is not described), the author has extracted 10 gm. 
of ergotininc from 1 kg. of diss. ThF is composed of a mixture of approxi¬ 
mately equal parts of crystallised ergotinine and amorphous ergotmine 
(hydroergotininc or ergotoxine) 

From the fats 1 20 gm. per kg. of ergosteatine has been extracted, 
that is to sav from 4 to 6 times more than from rye ergot 

The aqueous fluid, tinged with red colouring matter, sclerervthrine , 
MmihiT to that of rye ergot, after being treated with subacetate of lead 
aad separated by alcohol at 90° boiling, gave on cooling . 8.80 gm. of 
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mannite and o 70 gm of trehala 2 80 gm of glucose were afterwards 
extracted 

o 40 gm of ergothtoneine per kg of the alcohol extract deprived of 
it* sugars were afterwards obtained 

II — Oat ergot, short and thick is mostly found m the province of 
Oran , its size vanes according to the year, but it is generally rather small 
(about 150 gm to the quintal) , it does not necessitate sittmg, and has 
not attracted the attention of dealers and vetennary surgeons 

1 kg of ergot has furnished bo gm of fats and 18 gm of resin*, which 
have given 1 80 gm of raw ergotnune fiom winch 080 gm of pure white 
crystallised ergotimne which is a high percentage The quantit> of ergo- 
steanne wa* 075 gm It*- aqueous fluids aho contain solerery thrrne , 
they yielded 32 gm per kg ojt a *11 garv mixture composed of 70 % of 
trehala and 30 % of mannite. (this was from ergot eight months old) 
142 gm of glucose per kg w ere tut sured 

o 50 gm of ergothioneine were extracted 

It wall be seen tluufoic that the *ame elements aie found in the 2 
ergots examined as m r\e ergot Di*s ergot is j>oor 111 crystallised ergot- 
mine, whereas oat cigot is richer that the a\trage ordinary rse ergot 
It seems possible to substitute oat ergot for r\e eigot in all its u^es but 
diss ergot apparenth cannot leplace tliat of rve, except m jienods of 
famine or crisis Algcm could ieali*e considerable profits tiom the crops 
of these eigots P C 

551 - Methods of Colloidal Chemistry in Plant Physiology. Sensitiveness of Lupins 
to Alkaline Barth Metals. — boas, p au<i aii RKtNscm aokk, r , m c entraibiatt fur 

Bacttnoh 0,11 Abb \ ol •>*> No-, i *.j,pp 5 »s s 1 b Ars } Tcna, 1 eb m 22 

A great ntmibei of researches on the biochemistry of lupins ha\t 
been undertaken espeuallv as to the causes of their morbid condition 
in calcareous soil Mi uki xschi agi k, recentlv discovered a relationship 
between the presence of protein 111 laige quantities in the cotyledons ol 
lupins and the mjunous action of the lone, but he did not establish 
the connection of the two factor* He is now trying to do so in 
collaboration with Bov*, b> the aid of colloidal chemistry 

As is known, every modific ition of the colloidal state of living protein* 
I 4 - of the greatest importance m the de\elopment of cellular activity 
great changes can be caused m this respect by* acid*, alkalis and salt* 
With regard to the action of neutral salts, it should be remembered that 
the alkaline salts (sodium and potassium) are only active in a highh 
concentrated state, wlierea* the *alts of alkaline earths (lime and magne 
sia) even when slightly concentrated, precipitate the proteins Therefore 
if the lupins contained proteins precipitated with comparative ease h\ 
these salts (owing to the state of these proteins or because they lack pro 
temic or hydrocarbonated protective substances), this would easih 
explain the cuiiotn behaviour of the*e plants in limy soil Now the seech 
of lupins are very rich in proteins and verv poor in carbohydrates 
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in comparing Lufiinm luteus and Pisutn sativum, the authors found 45.07 % 
and 23.10 % of proteins, and 10.02 % and 53.02 % carbohydrates respec¬ 
tively. From analyses made by other authors there are still greater 
differences in the case of easily removable carbohydrates. 

The authors have observed the action of the neutral salts on the 
proteins of lupins obtained by extraction. Their enquiries deal with 
1) 44 flocculence *' (precipitation) ; 2) viscosity. 

Flo cc tJ i jcnCK. — The proteins of the seeds are insoluble in water, 
but they dissolve during germination : it; h possible therefore to prepare 
sufficiently concentrated solutions by using sprouting grain or young 
plants without recourse to sodium chloride or other salts capable of modi¬ 
fying the original physical or chemical state of the proteins. To obtain 
the extracts, the author- crushed a certain number of the young plants, 
irom 10 to 12 days old and passed the liquid through a piece of linen. 
They abo used extracts obtained through greatly diluted caustic potash, 
-n as largely to neutralise the flight acidity of the lupins caused by the 
presence of citiic acid. The cloudy extract prepared by either method 
was poured into a number of te-t tubes similar to tho«e used in serology 
lot precipitation experiment *, in quantities of 5 cc. per test-tube. The, 
chloride of potassium added to the extract produced no effect ; but if 
calcium chloride or magnesium chloride be added, a flocculence b immedia¬ 
tely noticed ; this b produced equally in the pure extract a- in the alkaline, 
but it should be observed that in the second ca^e, the citrate is also preci¬ 
pitated, and this fact should be borne in mind. In the test tubes in which 
flocculence takes place, the chlorophyll soon form- a sediment, localise 
llit* internal viscosity of the fluid diminishes. This formation of sediment 
b more rapid with calcium chloride than with magnesium chloride. After 
12 hours the chlorophyll abo forms a sediment in the test tube to which 
potassium cloride has been added ; but no trace of flocculence is apparent 
in the liquid which rises to the surface and which remains clouded ; in 
the test tubes containing calcium or magnesium chloride, on the contraiv, 
the flocculence was followed by a complete sedimentation not only of the 
chlorophyll, but also of the other proteins, which form with the chloro¬ 
phyll a thick deposit at the bottom of the test tube, whereas the liquid 
at the surface is perfectly dear. The smallest quantities of Ca Cl 2 suffice 
to produce these effects ; a solution as low as 5 °/ m normal is \er}* active. 

Viscosity. — The flocculence of the colloids dissolved in the liquid 
cause a diminution of the viscosity. The following process w^as use(f in 
experiments on viscosity. The viscosimeter had a moderately fine capil¬ 
lary tube. The extracts were prepared from Lupinus luteus and Pisum 
sativum seed, left to swell for one day, then crushed and passed through 
a doth : 10 gm. of water were u*ed per 15 gm, of seed. 

The lupin seeds are free from starch, whereas the pea seeds contain 
considerable quantities ; but the starch quickly forms a deposit and, con¬ 
sequently does not affect the result. The extract of lupin obtained by 
distilled water and not treated wnth salts took 13b seconds to pass through 
the viscosimeter, and the pea extract, 228 seconds (the distilled water 53 
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seconds). The great difference between the two plants is due to the fact 
that the principal protein of lupin, the " conglutine dissolves with 
difficulty in distilled water, whereas the pea proteins (principally legumi- 
nine and viciline) dissolve in distilled water and produce a much more 
viscous fluid. If a 5 % solution of sodium chloride be used, the result is 
quite the reverse : they took 364 seconds and 228 seconds respectively* 
To observe the action of the salts, the authors preferred to use extracts 
prepared with a much less concentrated solution of sodium chloride (2 %), 
and after these were prepared they were subsequently diluted to half 
strength To every 5 cc of liquid they added r cc of a 5 % normal 
solution of one of the three salts sodium chloride, calcium chloride or 
magnesium chloride After half~an~hour, examination showed that a 
rather greater diminution was produced by calcium chloride and magne¬ 
sium chloride in the lupin extracts than that produced by sodium chloride; 
after 3 hours and a half, the difference became very marked ; in the pea 
extract, on the contrary, the three c alts acted in the same way and did 
not reduce the viscosity to any appreciable extent These results prove 
that the alkaline-earth metals considerably modify the lupin proteins, 
whereas they remain practically inactive in the case of the pea proteins. 

In conclusion, the salts of the alkaline-earth metals (calcium and 
magnesium) even 111 slight quantities (traces), cause the abundant pro¬ 
teins of the seeds ar^l young plants of the lupin to become flocculent As 
the vital activities of the living organisms are associated with a definite 
structure of their proteins, the " sensitiveness ” of lupins to lime is 
explained they become really intoxicated with this element The floc- 
culence of the proteins renders certain constituent parts of the living cells 
inert, and affects their functions the movement of iron, for instance, is 
probably impeded The results obtained in vitro then can be applied 
without difficulty to the living organism It must be observed that where¬ 
as the injurious action of lime on lupins is well known, that of magnesia 
has never aroused the attention of cultivators, probably because magne¬ 
sia is almost always found with lime (in marl, dolomites, etc.) and the 
natural tendency is to attribute the injurious effect noticed to lime only, 
whereas the magnesia is equally deleterious However, a number of authors 
have already recognised that magnesia is also injurious to lupins : for 
instance, R. Heinrich has noticed that magnesium carbonate when added 
to the soil, even in the proportion of o 5 %, completely hinders the develop¬ 
ment ; Pfeiffer and Simmkrmachkr have noted the injurious action of 
carbonate and sulphate of magnesium, etc , and thus research tn vitro 
and cultural research are entirely in accord 

A noteworthy fact is that while the action of calcium and magne¬ 
sium is almost the same during the first stages of development in the 
plant, it is different in the later stages : this proves that in studying the 
mineral needs ot plants, they should not only be considered when fully 
grown, but also in the initial stages. The injurious action of calcium and 
magnesium is probably aided by the insufficiency of carbohydrates in 
the lupin seeds, for these protect the proteins, as has been proved by 
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A. Meyer, Calcium and magnesium act independently without the 
active assistance of the anion with which they are associated ; this may 
be deduced from numerous experiments reported in agricultural literature. 
The complexity of the relations between the different salts contained in 
the soil explains certain divergences and apparent contradictions which 
have been remarked. The theory that calcium liberates hydroxylions 
must also be excluded. X,. V. 

552 - Influence of Mechanical Pressure on the Growth and Structure of Wood.— 

Kims, J 1 in (cfiiralhlatt tut liactct 1 atomic t Part II, vol Nos pp 2<» V2<)7, 

^ tigs Jena, sth, Jan 1022 

Numerous experiments have been made on this question . they have 
been directed on the one hand to the influence of the press-ure as affecting 
the normal growth of wood, and on the other to the irregularities in the 
wood earned by strong external pressure. The second part of the problem , 
can lie treated experimentally and also by making iv-e of ‘-ample*- of wood 
growing under natural conditions, as, for instance, when two stems or 
branches have pushed one against the other, or lulling and joining, or when 
a tenacious climbing plant or ereepei has twined round a young stem . the 
structure of the wood thiu produced lias been described by Kx t sti*r, w r ho 
also quotes the literature tearing on this subject On the advice of 
Kitstkr himself, the authoi has examined a fine sample of Ficus mysorensis 
round which a Ficus parasitica had twaned 

He first describes the noimal state of the wood of F mysorensis , as 
in the parts not subjected to piessure ; this wood u formed of regularly 
alternating layers of parenchyma and sclerenchyma, the second rather 
the thicket , the vessels are comparatively rare, enclosed between the 
selerenehyma fibres and bounded on one or more ^idcs In the parenchy¬ 
matous tissue The frequency of the layer*- vaiies where the} are wider, 
theii direction u more legular , wlieie they aie tlncker, the} generally 
show irregularities and, instead of fonuing complete rings, they split 
into fragments and reunite , they shoot off from eitliei -ide of the medul¬ 
lary lays. Similar irregularities are found in our wood\ amongst for in¬ 
stance elms. They prove that the layers have no connection with the rings 
showing annual growth. If the section is well polished, deep, annular, 
concentiic streaks of irregular form aie *cen , the microscope reveals 
no special structure, but only a blown coloration of the cellular walls The 
medullary rays have from 1 to (> layers of cells, the average being fiom 
2 to 3. 

The author next examines the part which has been subjected to pres¬ 
sure. He first enquires whether the growth of the wood continues under 
very strong pressure, or whether the activity of the cambium is suppress¬ 
ed ; and favours the former hypothesis, basing his opinion on the research¬ 
es made by Schwkndenek, Hoffmann amd Kustek. On either side 
of the strong climber which exerted the pressure, the wood under examina¬ 
tion formed, as it were, two long wedges, clearly differentiated from the 
wood of normal growth, both in appearance and structure , in the section 
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they appear to be separated from the normal wood by a line of demarca¬ 
tion visible even to the naked eye. In passing from the normal wood 
between the lateral zonet, the woody layers change their direction : from 
tangential** thej- tend to become radiants, and are then interrupted; the 
change of direction is abrupt, angular and takes place along the line of 
demarcation. The medullary rays reciprocally bend tangentially in a 
Might curve which doe*- not affect all the rays near the edge of the two zones ; 
towards the interior, on the other hand, where the zone^ become slender 
and the pre^itre has been stronger, the fold becomes more accentuated and 
a‘■Mimes an angular form The woody bundles and medullary rays, in¬ 
stead of meeting at right angles asm the normal wood, forming** mail squares 
or rectangles, meet obliquely and form lozenge shaped spaces. A 
change of structure is abo to be noticed * towards the line of demarcation, 
the fibrous fascicules of the normal wood become stouter, and their wall* 
are very strong ; these characteristics aie also met with towards the inte¬ 
rior of the normal wood, which does not undergo any special pressure. 
The wood subjected to pre^ure, which forms the two cuneiform zones h, 
on the other land, of weak structure ; the cells have mostly thin walls , 
near the line of demarcation, the *cleienchvmatous parts are reduced 
to islet'- in the parenchyma ; only at a certain distance from the line of 
demarcation does the normal structure reappeal The woody bundles 
and medullary rays remain continuous in passing from the normal to the 
compressed wood, but it is evident that the giowth of the computed wood 
has not continued in the direction of the cambium, but has branched off 
In the particular case, the abrupt change of direction is clue perhaps to 
sudden pressure 

L. V. 

553 “ The Multiplicity of the Species of Radicular Bacteria in Plants observed by 

means of Serological Processes. - klimmir, m m c tnimblatt tur htrUrtofaiu t 11 

Abt , v *5, Xus 11-M, pp 2M-2N* Tena, stli Tan 

The author defines and confirms the opinion that there are numerous 
species of radicular bacteria in plants He has u c ed what are called the 
serological processes, as extensively used in human and veterinary bac¬ 
teriology to differentiate and classify pathogenic bacteria (1). 


(1) In the serological processes the bacteria under examination, in pure cultures, arc 
injected into the bodies ol animal- u-»ed fox experimental purpose The animals thus treat* 
ed react against the microscopic invaders by producing substance- called “ anti-bodies * , 
theseanimals arc afterwards treated and the serum containing anti cor]* is taken from the blood; 
by means of these anti-bodies the semni am cause characteristic modifications ui bacterial 
cultures it identical with those mjecUd ; on tht other hand it has no action on other specie- 
it also modifies in varying degrees analogous bacteria eultuies (gioup reactions) The modi 
flcatiims caused by the serums in bacteria culture'* aic many and various ; sometimes the bat 
teria arc killed outright ; often the mobile species arc paraKsed and obliged to adhere to one 
another ; the eultuies may also be precipitated in the liquid ; in most cases the baeterfc also 
undergo a change which is shown by the fact that the dissolved blood prepared nd hoc becomes 
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The author, has employed agglutination, precipitation and fixation 
of the complement, applying a process alread\ described by him He 
considers the agglutination as negative when it takes place below the limit 
of 1 20, or if it also takes place among the controls that is to saj without 

any addition of serum (auto-agglutination) or with serum from an am 
mal not treated or normal serum Precipitation is preferable on account 
of its simplicity , it i w not usualH ntces-an to dilute the -crunis unless 
the contiolling tests also show positne result- The authoi uses the zonal 
or laj'er reaction, in which small tubes ma^ be used and the consumption 
of serum lessened , the cultures for antigenous reaction are prepared m 
agar immersed 111 salt water killed bv heat and the bacteria sepaiated 
b\ filtenng or the*\ are centrifuged 

As a rc-ult of experiments undertaken in collaboration with Krt gcx 
on 18 species of plants the author has been able to distinguish q specie- 
oi nitrophagous bacteria namely 

I s * species found in Luptnus ptrtnms L lutius and L angusti 
fohus and OrnUhopus sain us 

2 nd species found m Mthlotu s alb us Mtduago lupuhna M sain a 
and Ifigonrila Potnum-grate am it corresponds to the classic Bacillus 
uiciu icola 

3** 1 species iepresented In the ladicular bacietia of Lotus ithgi 
nosus [nth's Ills l uhurana and I itragonolohus purpurea 

4 th species includes the radicular bacteria of Pi sum anense and 
I mu 1 aha 

5 th species confined exclude el\ to the \ xcia Faha bactcna 
Species (1 to q found in the nodules of In folium pratensc Phastolus 
tnlgaris s oja htsptda and Onohruhts s atna 

noting the strength of the serums 11-ed the uithoi has been able 
to ob-er\e the relationships or analogies between some of the species men 
tamed Results show for instance that whereas the specific serum pre 
pired with the Ingondla Foenum-gratcum bacteria agglutinates the same 
bacteria in the projyortion of 1 10 000 it agglutinate the Tttragonolohus 

pm puna bactena at 1 100 onh a degree in which e\en the norma* serum 

1 ieti\e though oul> shghth an\ afluutv between thc-e two groups ot 
bacteria must therefoie be excluded On the othei hand there aie lela 


-treated these actions, called bactericide agglutination prccipit ition iixalion of the corn 
piement tic are attributed emh to a special utiti bod\ \hictericidal, agg utnmtivc, precipi 
t ittve amboceptoric, etc ) which vaivaccording to the bictcru injected Soineotthc iction 
t iht place e\en if the serum is greatly d luttd thus agglutination mav lie caused where the 
proportion ts 1 10000 and e\en beyond lfcultmes identical with those at the beginning 

are used (homologous cultures) 111 the c isc of malogous cultures the same ^crum agglutinate 
in lender dilutions , and in that of different cultures it icts onh at a \erv low r 1U0 of dilution 
tor instance, 2 in, as is also the cast with the strum of animals not treated heie the reac 
lion is considered as negative The serological processes which ha\e been extensive! \ used 
for twenty years 111 medical bacteriology to diagnose species and sub species ot bacteria have 
on the. other hand, betn very little used iu agricultural bacteriology (/ d 
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tionships or group reactions among the AnthyUis, Lotus an 4 Tetragonolobus 
bacteria ; tested by the agglutinating reaction, they are confirmed by the 
fixation of the complement. The specific multiplicity of the Phaseolus, 
Vicia Faba and Vicia saliva and the close relationship, if not identity 
of the Vicia saliva and Pisum bacteria, already previously noted, have 
been confirmed by Vogel and Zippel by means of agglutination and pre¬ 
cipitation experiments. 

L. V. 

554 - Improvement o itbe “Civitella” Variety of Wheat by Individual Selection in 
Tuscany. — Avansi, F , in L'AgrtcoUura Italtana , Year IV, Parts, 1-5. Pisa, 1921 . 

In certain parts of Tuscany, the name “ Civitella ” is given to a variety 
of rivet wheat which, though it has lost favour in some areas, is increasingly 
cultivated in others even to the extent of supplying the increasing demands 
for wheat from other districts. 

As this variety has excellent qualities and is widely cultivated, the 
author decided to improve it by means of individual selection. This work 
was begun in 1917-1918 in the field of the Agricultural College at Pisa, and 
continued and extended in the following years. From the beginning of the 
experiments, the existence of two chief sub-varieties was distinctly seen. 

A) consisting of the offspring of a more or less dense ear, bearing 
3 to 5 fertile flowers , 

B) consisting of the offspring of a rather compressed lax eai, with 
spikelets bearing as a rule 2 to 3 fertile flowers. 

The greater number of individuals composing the Civitella variety 
usually grown may be included in the sub-variety A. The cultural exper¬ 
iments made during the last three years have also clearly demonstrated 
the greater productivity of this sub-variety, though its grains, while large 
and fine, are inferior to those of the sub-variety B . 

By means of selection, starting from individuals belonging to each 
of the sub-varieties, four families were founded : 38-45-49-65 

The Table gives the yield in 1920-1921 at Piaggia and San Cataldo 
(Pisa). 

As it had been found that the above-mentioned families were more 
productive than the ordinary varieties, they were tested in parts of Tuscany 
showing marked differences both in climate and soil. 

The results of these trials will make it jiossible to control the data 
obtained in previous years from growing family 38 and the other three fam¬ 
ilies which, although very similar to one another, differ considerably as 
regards resistance to lodging and scald, as well as in their powers of adap¬ 
tation to soils of various characters. 

In the meanwhile the work has not been interrupted but extended 
to a number of new families that will have to be gradually compared 
with those previously isolated and bred, in order to determine by means 
of cultural experiment and chemical research, the lines which are most 
worthy of further propagation. 
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Analytic data respecting the 4 families of " Civitella ” 
obtained by individual selection. 
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Piagjia ; 



1 * 

j 


i 

! 

Civitella 38. . 

. 3 822 

2 8l8 

I 73.7 i 

8 286 

: 2.94 

Civitella 4 7. • 

. 3 302 

2 449 

74.1 ?! 

7 275 

333 

Civitella 49- • 

. 3 790 

2 565 

67.9 ; 

8 186 

3.57 

Civitella 65. . 

. 3 785 

2 736 

733 

9037 

; 3 30 

5. Cataldo : 



1 


: 

Civitella 38. * 

. 2 153 

I 606 

73*6 

4 200 

2.62 

Civitella 47. - 

. 2 761 

2 003 

72.5 

6 373 

318 

Civitella 49* • 

. 3 35i 

2 516 

75-1 

5 591 

! 2.22 

Civitella 65. * 

. 2 951 

2 260 

76.6 

6 100 

2.70 


G. A. 


555 - " Rubin”, an Early Spring Wheat tor Central Sweden obtained by Crossing 
the Native Dala Variety with Kolben of Sv&lftf. — Akkkman, A. , in Sverises 
Uls&desf&rcrntngs Tidskrift , Year XXXII, Part i, pp. 48-59. Malmoe, 1922. 

In the southern part of Dalame, and in some districts of Central 
Sweden, the original Dala wheat, an awned native variety with dark 
ears (Dal&rvarvete =•= Daba spring wheat), or other local wheats of a si¬ 
milar type, are still grown. These varieties are noted for their very early 
ripening and the excellent quality of their grain. On the other hand, they 
produce small, rather loose ears, with weak straw, and are especialty sus¬ 
ceptible to the attack of rust. Their yield is very light, being 20 to 30 % 
below that of Extra-Kolben. 

For this reason, efforts have been made to introduce more productive 
types, such as Kolben, Kxtra-Kolben and others, although they have the 
defect of being late varieties, and in cold wet seasons never ripen properly, 
so that the grain is of inferior quality. In 1900, experiments were begim 
in Svalof with the object of producing spring wheats suitable to the special 
physiological conditions of Central Sweden. The individual selection of 
Dala native wheat and early Norwegian Borsum wheat did not give satis¬ 
factory results and it was therefore considered advisable to carry out 
experiments in crossing. 

In 1906, Nii3SON-Ehi,E crossed Dala spring wheat with Svalof Kolben 
wheat, and obtained by selection the line 0880, which was considered the 
best and at once put on the market, after the necessary cultural tests, un¬ 
der the name of Rubin spring wheat (Rubin v&rvete). 
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The object of crossing was to unite in a single type the earliness of 
Dala with the high yield of Kolben, and at the same time to obtain a high 
degree of resistance to rust to which the other native wheats and also the 
Norwegian Borsum variety are generally very susceptible Ar attempt 
was also made to combine early maturity with stiff straw, and ajso, 
if possible, to eliminate the awns m order to lessen the mechanical action 
of the wind 

From the comparative cultural experiments made at Svalof and the 
Sub-Station 4 * of Otgota, Vastgdta, and Vltuna, the following conclusion* 
may be drawn 

Early ripening — As regards the length of the vegetative penod, 
“ Rubin ” is hardly 2 to 3 days interior to Dala and outstrips Kolben b\ at 
lea«-t 4 to 5 day** The number of days to heading was actually a* 
follows 

Svaldf . 0880 Rubin 1150, Dala 1140, 0702 Svaldf-Kolben 1183; 
0841 Kxtra-Kolben 120 o 

Ultima 0880 Rubiu 1135,0841 Kxtru-Kolben 1240; 0702 Kolben 
123.6; native Dala spring wheat in 5 

Tornby 0880 Rubin 1144 ; 0821 Kxtra-Kolben 1189 , 0702 Kol¬ 
ben 1173; native Dala spring wheat 1114 

Skara . 0880 Rubin 115 o ; 0841 Ivxtra-Kolben 121 7 , 0702 Kolben 
1200; native Dala spimg wheat 1123 

Grain \ni> straw yielp — The authoi gives the data foi the two 
Snb-Stations of Skara (Vastgdta'), and Dituna At Skara, produced in 
1917-1921 an average of 2152 kg per hectare , if thi** is taken as roo, 
Rubin pioduced 101, Dala 98, and Kxtra-Koiben no At l T ltuna, Koll>en 
produced m the x^criod 1916-1921 (with the exception of 1918), an average 
of 2173 kg. per hectaie. If, as in the preceding case, tins is taken as 100, 
Rubin produced 82, Dala 61, and Kxtra Kolben 10 p 

Rubin is thus clearl}' superior to Dala in gram production and also 
though to a less degree m straw-yield 

Rust resistance — Rubin is more Mi-ceptible to rust than Kolben, 
but is much more resistant than Dala An empiric ^cale where 10 - 
free from rust and r ~ severely attacked gives results as follows * (Svaldf 
1916), 0880 Rubin 5; Dala 1; 0702 Kolben 8; 9841 Kxtra-Kolben 9 
Strength of straw — If a scale of resistance ranging from o-ro (o - 
non-resistance , 10 ver}’ resistant 1 i v taken, the figures are 

Svaldf — 0880 Rubin 8 ; Dala 5 ; 0702 Kolben 8 ; 0841 Extra* 
Kolben 4 

Skara : 0880 Rubin 9 4 ; Dala 5 3 ; 0702 Kolben 8 8 ; 0841 Extra* 
Kolben 9 3 

Resistance is about the same as that of the parent Kolben, but exceeds 
it m **ome ca^es 

Kars light-brown and a widens. 

Weight of hectolitre ani> weight of 1000 grains. — Equal 
ot a little lower than in the ca^e of Kolben. At Ultima, the averages foi 
19x6-1921 were 
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Weight of hectoutke (in kg.) : 0880 Rubin 74.4; 0702 Kolben 
73.Q; 0841 Extra Kolben 72.4 ; Dala 73.4 

Weight of 1000 gkains (in gm.) . 0880 Rubin 33.4; 0702 Kolben 
33.9 ; 0841 Extra-Kolben 34.5 ; Dala 30.3. 

The object of the cross viz.. “ to obtain an earlier ripening Kolben ”, 
was thus attained to a very satisfactory extent. The new spring wheat 
is especially adapted to the conditions in Central Sweden, where it can 
with advantage be * ubstituted for the native type*-. It may also be 
recommended for the high region*- of the interioi of South Sweden where 
lixtra-Kolben b found to be too late in ripening. G. A 

556 - Orion of SvalSf an Early Black Variety of Oat for the Norrland obtained by the 
CrOSS Ligowo ■ 0 668* — Akprmkn, A , 111 S icit ',*■ I isailc*>fotcntn1 \cht 

XXXII, Tart i, pp ^-j Cu»s .> Mahtioe, 

In the northern and mountainous sectors of Norrland, the frostless 
season is very short and it is therefore necessary to grow the very earliest 
vaiieties of oats in order that they may ii|>en some time before the first 
fronts and cold weather of autumn begin 

The vegetative season of the native oat 4 * i- undoubtedly short, but their 
yield is very low, the quality of the grain is poor and the straw weak For 
the^c leasom, f>-rowed barley has always been the favourite cereal in these 
latitudes, and scatcely any oats have been cultivated. For a long time the 
* Sveiiges Vtsadesforemng ” has considered it advisable to carry out 
selection work w r ith a view to obtaining a type of oat as early in ripening 
as the native varieties but at the same time \ roducing a heavy yield, stiff 
straw and grain of good quality. 

Since the end of i8qo, the results of the individual selection of local 
native populations had been fai from satisfactory ; therefore in 1903, a 
first series of ciosse 4 * were made between Ligowo (an oat well known) tor 
its high productivity and the excellent quality of its grain), and line o(><>o 
of Nordfinsk Svartliavre (Black North Finnish Oats), and line 0668 of a 
native variety from Nordland (Norway). 

From the first cross was obtained the line 01120 Bjom of Svalof 
oat, aud from the second, the Orion of Svalof oat, line nor 

The Cross Ligowo x o(>68 w f as effected in 1903 and the first cultural 
exjieriments made in 1910 at Svalof The line proved to be still far from 
homogeneous and it was thereto!e though well to make a further selection 
in rqn by isolating the line b which is the most cultivated at the pies- 
cut time. 

Since 1914, the most mq>ortant lines of Orion (01101 b\ 01103; 
01 102 etc.), have been subjected to comparative cultural experiments on 
a large scale in various provinces of Sweden ; they have been chiefly 
compared with Mesdag, a very eaily variety of oat, which is the favourite 
in the Northern districts. The data obtained from the-e experiment** 
are as follows : 

1) Kabjcy ripening. — Orion ripens on an a\ erage only two days 
later than the earliest types of oats grown in Norrland, but it is distinctly 
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superior to Guldregn. The following data were obtained from Holm (An* 
geronanland), as to the number of days from the vegetative period til* 
maturity during the period 1917-1920 : 01x20 C. Bjorn II 90.; 01101' 
fe, Orion 88 ; 01 102, 99 ; 10 d. Orion, 89 ; 01 104 328 ; 14 d Orion 
88 ; Mesdag, 86 ; 0386 Guldregn, 95. 

2) Yield. — In Norrbotten and Vasterbotten, Orion produced 5.5 % 
more grain and 7.5 % more straw than Mesdag. The difference in favour 
of Orion increases and reaches 15.8 % (grain) if Orion line b is the type in 
question. The same returns were made from Jamtland If the grain 
yield of Mesdag is estimated at 100.0 those of 01101 b Orion and of 
01163 b Odal were respectively 129.6 and 126.6. On the other hand, at 
Holm and in the districts of Vastemorrland, where the climate is better, 
Oddi takes the first place 

Other characters. — Long, but comparatively ‘'tiff straw : grain 
of good quality ; the weight of 1000 giains is greater than in the cases 
of Mesdag, Bjorn, and Nordfiusk Black Oats ; the weight per hectolitre 
is equally satisfactory. In Orion, the glume*- of the seed are very thick, 
so that the enclosed grain is relatively small. It must, however, be observed 
that in a very rigorous climate, strong glumes ^erve to protect the 
embryo against the action of frost and insure a higher capacity of ger¬ 
mination. 

Briefly it may be stated that the object*- in view in making the cross 
Ligowo X 0668 have been obtained in a very satisfactory manner on the 
whole, since the hybrid produces a heavy crop of grain of good quality 
ripens early and has stiff straw. 

Orion,, will certainly take the first place in the Provinces of Norr¬ 
botten, Vasterbotten and Jamtland G. A. 


557 - An Enumeration of the Dominant Characters of Barley. — Kr \»kr, c , in Scientific 

Agriculture, Vol II, No pp 113 no. Oardenvale, P Q. December, snsi 
The author unites in this article all the data respecting the determi¬ 
nation of the dominant characters of barley. 

The list is as follows . 


1) Black colour of palea 
j ) Two rows 
3) Hood 

l) Purple colour of palea 
•0 Coloured grain 
h) Narrow glumes 
7) Loose ears 
M Adherent palea 
)) Brittle rachis 

10) Awned ears 

11) Rough awns 


dominant as regards whitt u»loui 
six rows 
awn 

white colour 
colourless grain 
tiroad glumes 
close ears 
non adherent palea 
resistant rachis 
hooked ears 
smooth awus 


1) Black colour of the palea. — The dominance of black as regards 
white was already known before the revival of Mendelism and instances of 
this dominance were reported by Rimpau. Tschermak fixed the ratio in 
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thfc F a as 3 : 1, and Biffen obtained the same results in the following 
crosses between white and black varieties : 

H. japanicum X Steudeiu 
H. vulgare x Steudeht 
H. mutant X Steudeiu 

He invariably obtained in the F x black individuals and in the F 2 , black 
and white individuals in the ratio as 3 1. 

Although the recessive type was cultivated for a long time, it never 
produced any black forms. 

2) Number of rows — In this case the dominance is not as absolute 
and indisputable as in the former. In the results of a series of crosses made 
at Ottawa (Canada), Saunders observed cases of incomplete dominance. 
He discovered in <>ome of the F a , in addition to the extreme forms, a series 
of intermediate forms langing from 2 to 6 complete rows In the F 3 , 
however, nearly all the six-rowed individuals behaved as true heterozygo¬ 
tes (typical intermediate forms) and produced a mixed progeny of which 
25 % were two-rowed, 50 similar to their parents and 25 % six-rowed 

3) Hooded - The dominance of this character over the awned 
condition is pioved by the following crosses 

H, tniurcatum x H, nutans 
vulture \ H . attum 

Black Hulled y Beatdless 

In the Fj, there are always trifurcate individuals with supernumerary 
sessile flowers In the F 2 there are trifurcate forms and awmed foinis m 
the ratio of 3 1 

4) Purple COLOUR OF PAI,L\. - Dominant as regards white 

5) Pigmented, ok unpigmkntkd grain. - The presence of pigment 
m the palea ‘-eems to be correlated with the colour of the giain, where¬ 
as in wheat, as is well-known, the colour oi the palea is quite independent 
of the grain. The chaiacter of “ coloured grains ” is dominant as regards 
that of “ colourless grains T * 

6) Narrow glumes and broad glumes. — In the greater number 
of baileys, the glumes arc narrow , there are, however, some varieties in which 
they are oval-lanceolate By crossing H ahvssxnicum with H. Steudeiu, 
or H abvHhintcum with H. irifurcatum, narrow glumed individuals are 
obtained in the F lt whereas in the 7 * t , and the F a , there are narrow glumed 
hybrids and broad glumed hybrids in the ratio of 3.1. 

7) Boose and close ears — As Sptlman has been able to prove in 
the ca^e of wheat, the heterozygotes of the F a are in intermediate conditions 
Cases have occurred where the F\ had still looser ears than their loose eared 
parents. The same is rejxirted of the F f . According to Biffkn this is 
probably due to a rather larger number of genetic factors. 

S) Adherent palea. — Dominant as legards non-adherent. 

9) Strength of rachis. — Many varieties of barley have a more or 
less brittle rachis. This brittleness attains its maximum in H . sponhineum, 
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the ripe ear falling apart of its own accord. On crossing H. spontanemn 
with six-rowed varieties with hooks and rather resistant rachF, individuals 
with brittle rachis are obtained in the F t . Although very implex segrega¬ 
tion has taken place in the F gf brittle individuals and resistant individuals 
occur in the ratio of 3 1. 

10) Awnless and hooked forms — There are very few data regard¬ 
ing these From H nigro*>ubincvme (awnless) x H. hexasticofurcatum 
(hooked), were obtained 111 the I 4 lt some individuals resembling the awnless 
parent, and in the F 2 , out of the 41 individuals, 27 were awnless, 7 hooked 
and 7 awned These 41 individuals were the progeny of a single plant of 
the F^ 

11) Structure of awns Many varieties of barley have a char¬ 

acteristic denticulation of the awns rendering them rough to the touch. 
The rough form is dominant as regards the smooth G A. 

558 - Behaviour of the Character “ Ramified Female Inflorescence ” in the Cross 
with Maize Plants having normal Ears.— ki.mpto.v, j u , m t mu d state* Department 
m ijucultun, HulhttnXo <>71, pp 1 20, *>, Plates l XVl Washington December 

The variation of maize known undei the name of “ ramified ” (Zta 
ramosa ), is characterised by having branched female inflorescences, while 
the male inflorescence'-, which m normal type-* are little ramified at the base 
and possess a verv well differentiated central axis, are much branched, the 
ramification«- extending to near the top of the median axis 

For the crossing expenment^, the Gordo vanetv of maize (from Chi¬ 
huahua, Mexico), was chosen , this is characterised by the 1 educed rami¬ 
fication of its male inflorescence, which ha-- two or three blanches at the 
base and a very distinct central spike of which the length may be as much 
as 50 centimetres. 

In the F 1 , the character “branched “ behaves as a recessive, and the 
ears of the hybrid are noimal, having no ramifications In the F* , segre¬ 
gation takes place into normal individuals and nullified individuals in the 
usual ratio 3 1. Biometric determinations have, however, shown that 

the ramified plants that segregated m the F 2 no longer jiossessed the top¬ 
ical form, for they had acquired some of the diameters of the Got do paicnt , 
the mine occurred in the normal individuals that segregate it) the F A . 

In the “ ramified “ group, the structure of the terminal panicle and 
of the female inflorescence showed great variability. Some of the plants 
classed as “ ramified ” from the characters of the male inflorescence, vet 
possessed unbranched ears Among them a complete series amid be found 
ranging from the typical ear to the ramified inflorescence. 

Generally the intermediate female forms were accompanied by a male 
inflorescence of a similar intermediate form. In the F 3 the progeny had 
ears ranging thiough all the intermediate forms up to the extreme types, 
whereas the male inflorescences were intermediate in character In the 
F 4 , the results obtained confirmed what had been observed in the preceding 
generations Two of the hybrids certainly had normal ears with no signs 
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of ramification, but the influence of Zea ramosa was ,very clear in the male 
inflorescences. Although the progeny might differ considerably from one 
another, the results obtained in the F 4 indicate the possibility of isolating 
constant intermediate forms, and make it more difficult to interpret the 
phenomena as being due to certain basic factors 

If the results obtained in the first and second geneiation may be re¬ 
garded as representing a monohybrid ratio, this explanation certainly 
does not hold good in the ca-e of the / r 4 In addition to the chief determining 
factor, theie are no doubt other genetic factors giving rise to cons¬ 
tant intermediate forms. There is, howevei, no sufficient evidence to show 
whether these intermediate fomis are due to multix>le factor*, or to factors 
which influence the chief factor m such a manner a*- to modify its ex¬ 
pression. G A. 

559 - The Improvement of the Oil-Bearing Sunflower by Selection, in Bulgaria. 

KlonMroi'RDJifc.FP, 1 V, in ntledidu { \Rnculture), yeir XXV, Part 9, pp 1x7 119 
Sofia, 1 *)2i 

The commercial varieties of stinflowei cultivated in Bulgaria for oil 
production are from the genetic fx>mt of view a mixed population composed 
of a large number of forms 

There is, however, to lx- found in Bulgaria a type of sunflower valuable 
both for the quantity and quality of its oil, but as n has never been selected, 
this type has become **0 contaminated and mixed that its oil yield has 
greatly suffered It is tlierefoic necessary to have lecourse to careful sort¬ 
ing, and m making choice of seed plants, the established rules of physio 
logical selection should be obseived 

1) The fruit lnu^t be taken from plants that have not blanched 
during the uunmer 

*) All very luxuriant plants should be rejected It is best to se¬ 
lect those of average giowtli. 

3) The fruits ought to lx* of moderate size and their suifaces covered 
with seeds of the sha]>e and dimensions best suited for the purpose 

One type of sunflower fairly frequently seen in plantations has thick- 
ish rounded seeds (like coffee-beans), with a fawn-colouied integument 
and spherical kernel, and this type should be preferred to any othei 

Another form also occurs which bears equally short rounded seeds, 
with tough integuments, but of a daiker colour and having light stripes 
on either side , this type might produce by selection a variety resistant 
to the insect ( Honu'oesoma nebulella ?) , a parasite, which causes damage 
every year. A. 

560 - On the Advisability of Selecting the Native Tobaccos in Bulgaria.— Tochi:ff, 

J \\, in Sc'tnttdiShe i Agriculture*, veui XXV) Vol 8, pp n*J i-n Sotia, 1021 
The varieties of tobacco cultivated in Bulgaria tire, from the genetic 
standpoint, populations conijxised of nunierou c distinct forms differing 
from one another in their morphological characters and physiological 
constants. The sorting of the-e populations would improve the quantity 
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and quality of the tobacco produced. For the first year, female parent 
plants should be selected, the following characters being taken into account; 

1) The number, position and size of the leaves ; 

2) The nature of the stem, which should be sufficiently strong, little 
inclined to the production of suckers and with leaves growing close to¬ 
gether. 

3) Resistance to diseases and to injurious insects, especially Thrips. 

4) The earliness or duration of the vegetative period. In cold re¬ 
gions, such as for instance the hilly and mountainous parts of the Balkans 
early maturing types are necessary 

The inflorescences of the mother plants chosen according to the above 
requirements are isolated at the right time to prevent crosses. 

The seeds of each plant are sown the second year in separate plots, 
the plants in each plot being carefully examined as in the preceding year, 
ahd the inflorescences isolated. When the plants have reached their tech¬ 
nical maturity, the 4-5 first leaves are carefully removed, those from each 
plant being kept distinct, while the 4-5 leaves still remaining on the stem 
are left until the seed ripens. 

The leaves thus collected are caiefull3* analysed as regards the follow¬ 
ing characters: 

1) Weight of leaves per plant ; 

2) size of leaf-blades , 

3) thickness and percentage of veins , 

4) colour and structure of leaves ; 

5) ignition properties 

The same operations are repeated in the following years, until the re¬ 
quired characters have become fixed, and the lines thus obtained have 
acquired the necessary homogeneity. G A 

561 - Difficulties arising in Experiments on the Improvement of Fruit-Trees by 
means of Crossing and Selection. — dorsby, m t , in Scunttfir I'ncniturtst 
Vol II, No. 4, pp. 118-120 (^ardenvalc, P Q., December 1921. 

Sterility (auto-, or stauiosterility), is one of the chief obstacles encount¬ 
ered in the course of genetic work on fruit-trees Recent observations 
have shown that arrested development may occur at any moment during 
the complicated process of the sexual mechanism From the genetic 
standpoint, the effects are equally important whether this arrested de¬ 
velopment manifests itself either in the gamete, or the zygote, for it can 
prevent the combination of factors which is for many reasons particularly 
desired The study of pollen shows that in a great number of varieties 
especially in species hybrids, there is a variable quantity of aborted pollen. 
In certain cases, the abortive pollen is the factor that checks fruit-setting. 
If these abortive grains represent some determined combinations of char¬ 
acter, it is clear that some of the possible gametic combinations are exclud¬ 
ed. Similarly, if the development of the embryo is arrested before it reaches 
maturity, a number of possible new types are eliminated in the same way. 
Further eliminations may also take place during the interval between fer- 
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tilisation and the maturity of the seed. Seeds that are incapable of ger¬ 
mination are the results of a subsequent loss of gametes, amongst which 
these may be combinations that are little disposed to further germination. 

In order to be able to give a satisfactory interpretation of the pheno¬ 
mena of heredity, it would be well to determine in each case the moment 
in the biological cycle when the suppression of the essential organs took 
place. The frequency with which this phenomenon occurs and the result¬ 
ing consequences could certainly be estimated by workers carrying out 
crossing experiments on a large scale who would note the approximate 
quantity of sterile pollen and the number of abortive pistils belonging to 
the large number of flowers that do not set seed, and of seeds that are in¬ 
capable of germination. 

It is thus extremely difficult to obtain any desired type by a cross 
based only upon the characters of the two parents, especially if the latter 
belong to different species, as actually occurs in a large number of cases. 

It would be advisable, in the face of these difficulties not to try to 
obtain immediate results at fir^t, but to make a thorough study of the ma¬ 
terial afterwards to be used in the work of improvement. In the first 
place it is necessary to determine the best varieties to use for the crossing 
experiments ; for the be^t parents are the starting point for the production 
of new varieties. 

Much has already been done in this direction, not only for commer¬ 
cial varieties, but aho for the native species. 

In the second place, the genetic history of some well known hybrids 
should l>e carefully studied with a view to increasing what is already known 
touching the transmission of fruit characters and to fix the laws of their 
heieditv, which would provide a systematic and scientific basis for work, 
instead of a merely empirical estimate. 

G. A. 

562 - The Possibility of Transmitting by Vegetative Propagation the Character of 

High Pioductivity in certain Apple-Trees. — Davis, m. b . it: Scientific Apiculture, 

Vol II, No. 4, p|>. 120-12 1, fig. 1. Garden vale, P. (J , December 1021. 

After a reference to previous experiments which would seem to have 
proved that positive results can l>e obtained in the case of citrus trees 
(Shamei.) by grafting well selected scions on productive stocks, although 
only negative results were observed for apple-trees (Gardener with the 
Ben Davis variety), the author gives an account of the observations made 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station of Ottawa (Canada) regarding the 
transmission by vegetative propagation of the character of productivity 
in the case of apple-trees. 

A certain number of trees were chosen for the experiment, and in 1896, 
the first observations were made and data collected ; in 1906, scions were 
itaken from : 

a ) the tree which had produced the highest total yield during a 
■eriod of eight years (571.6 lb.) ; 

b) the tree which had produced the lowest yield (184.50 lb.) ; 
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c) the tree which, had produced the most regular crop and a high 
yield (354.6 lb-)- 

Although differing in yield, the trees were nearly similar in other res¬ 
pects, such as growth, quality of fruit etc. 

The scions were grafted on the Rose of Stanstead and on Dartmouth. 

The 17 descendants of the tree that had produced the highest yield 
bore in 9 years 4374 lb. or 257 lb. per tree. 

The 8 descendants of the tree with the lowest yield produced in 9 years 
1269 lb., or 158 lb. per tree. Finally, the 12 descendants of the tree that 
had produced the most regular crop, which was at the same time a heavy 
one, bore in 9 years 2612 lb., or 219 lb. per tree. 

The descendants not only differed in productivity, but also in the 
vigour of their growth, which was distinctly inferior in the progeny with 
low yields. There thus seems to be a very close connection between yield 
and growth. In order to complete and test these experiments, the follow¬ 
ing test was carried out. Scions taken from the three trees already men¬ 
tioned were grafted upon 5 large trees, the branches selected for the 
purpose being as uniform as possible. Three scions, each taken from a dif¬ 
ferent tree, were grafted on each stock, care being taken to vary the position 
of the graft upon the stock in such a manner as to obtain the most uniform 
conditions possible. Thus if the scion taken from a tree of low yield was 
grafted on the north side of the 1st stock, it was grafted on the neighbour¬ 
ing tree on a branch exposed to the south, and so on. The following Table 
gives the results of the five-year period 1911-1915. They confirm in the 
main the results obtained in the previous case, except that the offspring 
of the tree with the most regular crop and a large yield took the firtt 
place. The offspring of the tree with low yield was also noticeable for 
poor crops. 


Data regarding the crop for the Five-Year Period 1911-1915. 


Distinguishing 

Progeny 

Progeny of tree with 
high yield and 
most regular crop 

Progeny of the most 

number of trees 

of unproductive tree 

productive tree 

36-21 

48.37 

144.00 

103.62 

43-13 

67.50 

70.87 

87.75 

43-27 

13.50 

137.25 

56.25 

42-25 

1.12 

27.OO 

22.50 

45-7 

33.70 

54 *°° 

7425 

Totals . . . 

114*23 

433.12 

334*32 
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563 - Wmm-OL Obtaining, by suitable Grossing Varieties ot Grapes without Pips. — 

Stout, A. B. f in New York Agricultural Experiment Station , Geneva, N. Y. f Technical 
Bulletin No. 82, pp. 1-16, Plates I-VTI. Geneva, N. Y. f January 1921. 

The structure of the vine flower has for a long time been a matter of 
interest to vine-growers and students of heredity desirous of producing 
types of grapes with few or no pips. It is desirable and in fact most nec¬ 
essary, for those engaged in the study of genetics to determine as accurate¬ 
ly as possible the extent to which crossing operations can influence 
the distribution of the sexual organs in the flower, and to regulate them. 

It is well known that in all varieties, fruit production depends 
upon the development of the stamens and pistils and upon their capacity 
to act as sexual organs in the processes of fertilisation and the setting 
of fruit. 

The self-fertilising varieties, such as Delaware, Niagara, Winchell and 
Concord, bear flowers having equally developed androecium and gynoecium 
which are capable of functioning inter se, even upon the same flowers ; 
these are therefore complete hermaphrodites and are fertilised by self- 
pollination. 

On the other hand varieties such as Brighton, Lindley, Baty and Mas- 
sasoit, have recurved instead of erect stamens or the stamens are more 
or less aborted, and have shrivelled and defective pollen-grains. The 
pistil is however normally developed and in such cases, self-fertilisation is 
rare, and the intervention of foreign pollen is necessary (imperfect herm¬ 
aphrodites) . 

There is a third group (to which all the wild American species, and 
some of the cultivated varietes belong), in which the flowers are only pro¬ 
vided with stamens. In this case, the pistil is more or less abortive, 
always incapable of functioning, and sometimes entirely lacking. The 
stamens on the contrary are normal and produce much pollen. 

There is also a fourth group, producing pipless or almost pipless 
grapes. The pistils are able to develop into grapes, whereas the ovules even 
if they aTe present, cannot transform themselves into pips. The develop¬ 
ment of the fruit is caused by the stimulation exerted by the pollen tube 
which as it grows, penetrates into the pistil and hermaphroditism is 
imperfect. 

There are in short 3 types of flowers : 1) with stamens ; 2) perfect 
hermaphrodites ; 3) imperfect hermaphrodites. No purely female forms are 
as yet known. 

These flowers are not always very clearly distinguishable for there 
is a gradual passage from one type to the other through a series of inter¬ 
mediate forms. It is through the study and the selection of these inter¬ 
mediate forms that it may be possible to discover types possessing this 
degree or kind of “ feminality ” that is met with in the pipless varieties. 

By way of preparing the ground and collecting material, the Agri¬ 
cultural Station of Geneva (N. Y.) made a careful study of the variations 
occurring in vine-flowers and the results obtained may be summarised as 
follows: 
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1) Flowers with stamens : in these there is either no trace of 

til, or the pistil is more or less aborted. The stamens of each flower and of 
all the flowers of a given plant are very uniform, but differences are noticed 
between one individual and another as regards length of filaments and 
the size of the anther. The filament is erect, the germinating capacity of 
the pollen in 95 % and plants of this class are typical males. 

In wild species, as already stated staminate individuals frequently 
occur ; according to observations made by the author, they seem inclined 
to have rather long filaments. 

2) Perfect hermaphrodites with erect stamens : the flowers of this class 
may present considerable differences as regards length of filaments, size 
of anther, and the shape and dimensions of the pistils. Although the 
number of pips may vary from one variety to another, the development 
of the fruit is always subordinate to the formation of the pip. The stamens 
are erect, the pollen gives a high germination percentage, 75 %. There 
are, however, individuals, which although they are vigorous and well-devel¬ 
oped and furnished with perfectly erect stamens, produced shrivelled and 
defective pollen. 

3) Hermaphrodite flowers with erect stamens and spiral filaments'. 
the filament is more or less undulating or twisted into a spiral, the anthers 
are normal ; the pollen is more or less shrivelled and incapable of fertilis¬ 
ing. The gynoecium on the other hand is normal and if it is fertilised 
with good pollen, regularly developed fruit is nearly always produced. This 
type of flower has been found on 33 plants of which the descent is known 
to the third generation. 

From a cross between Winchell and Diamond (both hermaphrodites 
with erect stamens), Station Seedling No. 123, a hybrid also with erect 
stamens, was obtained. Worden (with erect stamens) was then fertilised 
with pollen from the above No. 123, and three other individuals. Nos. 931, 
933 and 934 were produced, all having erect and straight stamens. The 
appearance of this type of flower in all the 34 descendants to the third 
generation gives a good idea of a case of mass selection. 

4) Flowers with filaments bent outwards , or with curved seeds : in 
plants raised from seed it is not uncommon to find flowers of which the 
filaments at the moment of anthesis form a more or less wide angle with the 
pistil. The anthers are normal, the pollen is shrivelled and unable to ger¬ 
minate. 

5) Flowers with twisted anthers : the filament may be simply bent, 
as in the Barry variety, or twisted to the point of being curled, as in Mas- 
sasoit, with all the intermediate degrees. Pollen germination experiments 
give wholly negative results. 

6) Pipless or almost pipless types . — The observations were made 
on plants of the type “ Concord Seedless In 1913, E. H. WETMORB 
of Rushville (N. Y.), sent to the Station a case of grapes which were nearly 
pipless. From the very small number of pips present, pipless descendants 
were obtained which differed from the normal type only in having rather 
smaller grapes. The flowers had very long stamens and normally develop- 
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ed anthers with pollen having a high germinating capacity {at least 95 %). 
The vines with pipless grapes are typical males, but the lack of pips would 
appear to be due, according to the author, to what may be called a slight 
degree of femmality From crossing Triumph and Duchess (two varieties 
with pipless grapes), descendants were obtained from which some of the 
grapes (the smallest), were almost without pips The vines bearing these 
grapes have flowers with erect stamens long, or medium-** lzed, anthers and 
pistils of average dimensions 

Seedless Hubbard and Sultamna (Thompson's Seedless, a variety large¬ 
ly grown on the shores of the Pacific), also have flowers of the same type 
The male characters are strongly developed m the<*e varieties, whereas 
the absence of pips <hows that the female organs are weak and only partly 
developed 

If a hermaphrodite variety is fertilised with the pollen of pipless type c , 
grapes with few pips are obtained in the P 2 although owing to segregation, 
there are no piple^-s individuals in the following generations 

In any case, the author is of opinion that the best way to create varie¬ 
ties of grapes without pips is indicated by the fact of intersexualit) Most 
of the individuals and varieties that are nearly 01 quite piple ct have strong 
stamens The pollen of pipless males can be used to fertilise other male 
individuals with weakly developed female organs that sometimes permit 
the formation of ^eed It would no doubt be possible m this way to 
obtain fannlies composed of individual^ many of winch would bear pipless 
grapes G A 

564 - A Monograph on the Wheat Plant (1). A atun Voi kq, \o 2734 pp 

Condon March 23 1 4-. and reviewed 111 7 hi (rardeners ( hrotnch, Vol IAX No 18^7, 

p 331 1 oudon Dec 0,10*1 

Prof I Pi rcivai ’s monograph on the wheat plant, recently published, 
filP one of the many great gaps in agricultural literature and is a noteworthy 
contribution to present dav knowledge on this ever important subject 
It will be read and admired in all countue** and for many vears to come 
Ever}' detail is founded on the author’s own personal experience and the 
'•tudv is peculiarly exhaustive 

The introduction shows how widespread is the cultivation of wheat 
and it is interesting to note that there is no month m the year duung which 
the wheat harvest d not being earned on in some part of the world This 
ib indicated as follows 

January Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Chile, February 
India t March India, Upper Egypt, April India, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Eower Egypt, Mexico, Cuba , May Japan, China, Central Asia, Morocco, 
Algena, Turns, Texas , June South of France, Spam Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Japan, United States (south of 40°) , July France, Germany, Austna, 
Hungary, Roumawa, Bulgaria, S Russia, Canada, N United States , 


( 1 ) 1 he Wheat Plant, A Monograph by John PercivaL, M A , F C S with 228 lllustra 
tions Condon Duckworth and Co {Ed ) 
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August : England, N. France, Belgium, Holland, Central Russia, Canada, 
United States ; September : Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Canada ; October : 
N. Russia, Finland ; November : South Africa, Argentina, Peru ; Decem¬ 
ber : Burma, Australia, Argentina* 

Apart from the great wheat producing areas, wheat can be grown 
from beyond the Arctic circle to the Equator; it is known to flourish from 
sea-level up to io ooo ft. in Mexico etc. and according to Humboldt, 
reaches an altitude of 14 000-15 000 ft. in Tibet. So long as the winter 
temperatures do not fall below —20° C, and the air and soil are dry, the 
exposed plants suffer little. As regards water supply, an annual rainfall 
of 20-30 in. is sufficient although some of the Macaroni and Club wheats 
give remunerative returns in regions where the rainfall is not moie than 
12-15 in. per annum. 

In Part I of the monograph, Prof. Percivax gives the results of his 
investigations into the morphology, anatomy, growth and development 
of the plant. The earlier chapters contain detailed descriptions of the grain 
and its germination illustrated by a wealth of new and admirable pictures, 
far more illuminating than the well-known illustrations to be found in 
present botanical text books. The numerous details of the structure and 
behaviour of the plant testify to the closeness of the observation* made, 
and will be of exceptional value to future investigators. 

Part II opens with a discussion on the classification of wheats. This 
is a subject which the author has made peculiarly his own, seeing that for 
the last 20 years he has grown annually at the farm attached to the Uni¬ 
versity College, Reading all available varieties, numbering nearly 2000 forms 
derived from almost all the wheat growing regions of the world. As the 
result of his comparative investigations, Prof. Percivax concludes that 
in addition to the two recognised wild species 1) Triticum aegilopoides Bal. 
(wild small spelt) and 2) T. dicoccoides Korn (wild emmer), eleven races or 
cultivated species exi c t, eight of which, viz. T . monococcum L. (small spelt), 
T . dicoccum Schlibb. (emmer), T. durum Desf. (macaroni), T. polonicum 
(Polish), T. turgidum L. (Rivet), T. compactum (Club.), T. vulgare Host. 
(Bread), and T . Spelta U (large Spelt or Dinkel), are well known races; 
whilst three, viz. T. orientate (Khorasan wheat), T. pyramidale (Egyptian 
cone wheat) and T. sphaerococcum (Indian dwarf wheat) are new creations. 
The first of these consists of two emmer-like varieties, differing only in 
awn colour, and characterised by the possession of long glumes and grain. 
The second consists of a group of 5 Egyptian wheats resembling the Rivet 
wheats in most respects, and in leaf colour, shortness of straw and ear 
shape strongly reminiscent of segregates of crosses between T. turgidum 
and T . vulgare. The third is an equally small group of round-grained 
forms similar to T. compactum. The further sub-division of these races 
into “ varieties ” follows the well-known system in K6 rnicke and Wer¬ 
ner s ** Hartdbuch des Getreidesbaus It should be noted however that 

certain forms have been transferred quite rightly to other groups e . g. 
several forms placed by Kornicke in T. durum are transferred to the 
emmer group T. dicoccum , and the Persian Black ( T . dicoccum var. persi* 
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c«m) a form which has puzzled more than one specialist is also placed 
in this group, to the satisfaction of those interested in the genetics of this 
important mildew-resisting wheat. 

A specially detailed description is devoted to the common bread wheat, 
with the numerous bearded and beardless varieties (pp. 265-306). The 
predominance of these last may be attributed to the digestibility of the 
flour and the endurance of the plant. The most ancient of cereals, T. 
vulgare now exists in some 14 varieties (7 bearded and 7 beardless), which 
.are easily classified by the colour and degree of downiness of the glumes. 

The systematic portion of the monograph is followed by a chapter of 
considerable interest on the origin and relationships .of the races of wheat. 
Evidence from various sources, archaelogical, ecological, pathological, gene- 
tical, etc. is skilfully marshalled to show their probable lines of development. 
The author as a result of his morphological studies comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that " there is not nor has there ever been a prototype of the bread 
wheats “ and that ” the characters of T. vulgare and its allies appear... 
to be those of a vast hybrid race initiated long ago by the crossing of wheats 
of the emmer series with species of Aegilops. ” He adopts the view that the 
present day wheats fall into the 3 series already mentioned. The multi¬ 
plicity of the races is doubtless connected with the fact that, although 
as a rule self-fertile, wheat is occasionally cross-fertilised and results in 
consequent natural hybridisation. 

Artificial hybridisation was first started at the end of the xvnith 
century by Knight, but no definitely important results were obtained un¬ 
til 1846 when Maund and Raynbird produced undoubted hybrids. Since 
then, hybridisation has been carefully followed up and important results 
have been obtained. For example, Biffen, who first investigated the 
inheritance of resistance and susceptibility to the attacks of yellow rust 
{Puccinia glumarum ), discovered that these characters form a Mendelian 
allelomorphic pair, and working on this basis, a means of circumventing 
rust by the production of immune varieties was worked out (1). A useful 
summary of most of the more important literature dealing with hybridi¬ 
sation and improvement of wheat is given, with details of the most recent 
hybrids obtained. 

The concluding chapter contains an interesting survey of the yield 
obtained in different countries, the world's average being 13 bus. per acre. 
Historical research shows how greatly the yield has been increased during 
the last few hundred years. With the increase in stock raising and the 
consequent increase in the amount of manure available, there has been a 
steady rise in yield. Records show that in the xxth century, the average 
for the first 20 years was 31 bus. as compared with 10 bus. in the xvrith 
century. Occasionally there have been exceptional results : e. g. 96 bus. 
per acre of Yeoman wheat at Wye, Kent (England), in 1918 and 117.2 
bus. per acre in Island County (Washington, U. S. A.) in 1895. 


(1) Sec K. March 1922, No. 226. ( Ed .) 
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Prof. PerCIVAI. also gives details of the effect on yield of soil, culti¬ 
vation and manuring, seed rate, variety, time and methods of sowing, 
and size of grain. M. h , Y. 

565 - The Chief Causes of the low Yields of Maize in South Africa and possible Means 
Of Improvement. — Bosman, G. J. (School of Agriculture, Glen, O. F. S.) # in Journal 
of the Department of Agriculture, Union of South Attica , Vol. Ill, No. 6, pp. 507-514. 
Pretoria, Dec. 1921. 

In recent years, the average yield of maize per acre in South Africa 
has been very low as compared with other countries. The author has 
here summarised the main causes of this deficiency, and the methods 
recommended for the cultivation of maize. 

Apart from the employment of defective methods of cultivation, the 
rainfall of South Africa is undoubtedly the greatest limiting factor in maize 
production. It is considered, other factors being favourable, that 10 to 12 
in. of rain during December-February are sufficient, and a steady rainfall 
of 1-2 in. per week seems to be the most effective. It is noted, however, 
that although the question of moisture is to a large extent beyond the 
control of the farmer, the proper preparation of the seedbed is a matter 
for careful consideration. A great deal of the maize crop, in South Africa 
suffers annually because the soil is simply surface scratched and the roots 
are unable to reach the moisture conserved in the sub-soil. Deep ploughing 
is considered advisable by the author, preferably a winter ploughing with a 
subsequent cross ploughing in spring, or where this is impracticable, the soil 
should be thoroughly cultivated or disc-harrowed. Maize does not succeed 
well on newly broken up soil, unless of a very sandy type. 

Seed of poor quality has largely been used. Maize farmers have 
obtained their seed behind the sheller, where the large grains from the small 
degenerated ears are caught as well as those of good ears. This has grad¬ 
ually led to deterioration in crop value. To remedy this mistake, it is 
recommended that new seed of the same variety should be obtained and 
used in every alternate row. The continuous use of the same variety 
without introducing the “ vigour ” of a different strain is deleterious to 
the crop. By detasselling the plants from the old seed every fourth year, 
the vigour and stamina of the crop are assAired. 

Many farmers sow their seed broadcast and the disadvantages of this 
method are numerous, particularly when the difficulties of labour shortage 
are also considered. The greatest economy in seed is gained where the 
planter is used. To ensure adequate depth for planting the " listing ” 
method is advised (i. e. the use of the ridging plough) and it is has been 
proved that listed maize stands drought far better than maize planted 
in the ordinary way. 

The insufficient use of the harrow has led to a very marked diminution 
in yield, and attention is drawn to the fact that a weedy field is doomed 
to failure in times of drought. 

Another cause of crop failure may be attributed to inadequate know¬ 
ledge of the right crop rotations. The following rotation as suggested by 
the author should, however, meet the requirements of most maize farmers : 
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For a gram farmer on poor soil — ist year maize, fertilised, and 
year, maize , 3rd year, cowpeas ploughed under 

For a maize farmer on more productive soil — ist year maize fertilis¬ 
ed , 2nd year, maize, all available manure applied , 3id year maize, 4th 
year cowpeas or velvet beans ploughed under 

For the stock farmer who grows maize — ist year maize , 2nd year, 
maize fertilised , 3rd year hay crop e g teff ( Eragrostis abyssmica) , Sudan 
grass etc , 4th year, cowpeas harvested for hay 

For the potato and maize farmer - ist year maize , 2nd year maize 
fertilised , 3rd year cowpeas, ploughed under 4th year potatoes heavily 
manured 

For the cotton and maize farmer — 1st year maize fertilised , 2nd year 
cotton , 3rd year Kaffir beans, peanuts or velvet beans 

There appears to have been a continued persistence m growing unsuit¬ 
able varieties of maize, and m unfavourable /ones Large areas situated 
in a dry region have been planted with maize everv veat with the result 
that the crop is a success onl> once in 3 or 4 year^ In such cases the 
author <-tate^ that the substitution for maize of a more drought resistant 
crop such as Kaffir com, would be dptinctlv advantageous It is ques¬ 
tionable whether maize should be grown m areas receiving a rainfall of 
less than 23 111 a year 

Another mistake has been to grow late varieties m totally unsuitable 
districts 

Farmers in the drier districts where the growing season is short on ac¬ 
count of the altitude or late arrival of the rain, are advised to cultivate the 
Flint varieties in preference to the Dents Strict attention should be paid 
to local conditions as climatic influences cannot be made to suit the variety 
selected 

In consideiation of the labour shortage it will probabl3 be advisable 
to adopt an increased use of machinery and the «•o called combined har¬ 
vester and binder and the maize husker are recommended Bv this means 
the land is cleaned and made ready for winter ploughing the danger from 
insect pests is greatly diminished and the fodder can be stacked and sav¬ 
ed as winter feed for stock 

With the maize husker the ears are snapped off, the rest of the plant 
being left standing From 8 to 10 acres can be harvested 111 one day 
Up to the present this machine has not been given a trial in South Africa 
Thousands of bags of maize are lost through the ravages of wild ani¬ 
mals and it is stated that the only effective way of dealing with these pests 
is to use str>chmne baits etc The losses due to insect pests, especially 
the stalk-borer (1) are estimated at 25 % of the crop and 1 *4 nullion 
pounds sterling per annum M L Y 


(1) (Papatpema mietla) The best means of combatting this pest successfully ate describ¬ 
ed In Bulletin No 3, 1920 I)ept. of Agriculture, Union of South Alnca ( luthor’s note) 
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566 • Ail Experiment with Sorghum vulgare from the Bombay Presidency, in 
the Singapore. — Mathibu, E. H., in The Gardener's Bulletin, Straits Settlements , 
Vol. IT, No. 12, pp. 423-426. Singapoie, Aug. 5, 192*- 

Report of experiments made in Singapore with two samples of Sorghum 
vulgare called Ahmednagar, and Jalgaon sent from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency for trial purposes. The first proved of little value as a cereal crop, 
although possible of some value as forage. The Jalgaon sorghum however 
gave a comparatively closely packed head and may be considered of 
economic value as a cereal. It is to be noted that this plant, which comes 
from a region in India where the rainfall is light, has succeeded under very 
diverse climatic conditions elsewhere. 

The prevalent idea that sorghum will not readily stand transplanting, 
has been contradicted by the results obtained during the present exper¬ 
iments. The results of the first cutting was : 


Sown plot .142 stems weight with leaves, 31 lb. 

* » .M2 panicles » 8.75 lb. giving 5 lb. dry grain. 

Transplanted plot ... 223 stems » with leaves, 102 lb. 


» » .223 panic! s » 23.75 lb. giving over 15 !b. dry grain. 

The plots were identical in size, 280 sq. ft. planted 12 X 12 inches. 

Yield per acre up to the present in Singapore is estimated at 714 lb. 
dry grain. The abnormal yield on transplanted plots is, however, worthy 
of notice. 

A most effective means of scaring birds is described as follows: a 
skin of a flying fox is stretched out at full length on a bamboo frame, half 
rigid and half flexible, attached at both ends to the tips of the extended 
wings. The main bamboo is slightly bent like a bow, so that when grasp¬ 
ed in the middle and moved about, the wings, following the movement of 
the bamboo, appear to be actually in flight. The scarecrow is attached to 
the top of a pole in the middle of the field and worked by a cord from 
a distance. 

The sugar cane borer (Scirpophaga sp.), aphids and weevils have 
also done some damage to the plants but have been easily controlled. 

M. L. Y. 
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567 - Sugar Sorghum a good Rust-resistant Feed. — consolaxi, g., in n Coltivatoref , . 

Vol. 68, No. 8, pp. 246-248. Casale Monferrato, March 20, 1922. 

The author calls attention to the usefulness of the sugar sorghum as 
a feed which can be grown in damp places owing to its resistance to rust, 
as proved by experiment with the “ Silver Tip ” variety; it also keeps 
its intense green colour throughout the period of vegetation in localities 
where maize-feeds and second-crop seed maizes, suffered greatly from the 
attacks of Puccinia, 

Its other well-known qualities should also be taken into account, viz., 
its composition, high yield and resistance to rust. 

The author advises sorghum as a feed for milch-cows especially (20 
to 25 kg. per head per day, completing the ration with hay and oil-cake); 
the milk yield is considerably increased by its use. F. D 

[H9-MV] 
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568 - Star Grass (Cynodon piectostachyum ), a valuable Fodder Grass in 
South Africa. — Stknt, 8. M. (Assistant Botanist) and Mellb, H. A. (Officer in Charge 
of the Botanical Experiment Station, Groenkloof) in Journal of the Department of 
Agriculture , Union of South Africa , Vol. Ill, No. 3, pp. 271-276, figs. 4. Pretoria, 
Sept. T92X. 

The Star grass ( Cynodon piectostachyum) is a native of Hast Africa, and 
has only recently been introduced into the Union of South Africa for exper¬ 
imental purposes. It has been grown at the Botanical Stations both 
in the valley on moist soil and on the dry-soil section, and reports have 
also been received from certain farms, all with reference to the pasture 
value of this plant. 

In the Transvaal it is stated that this grass has proved a most valuable 
summer pasture but should not be relied upon in winter. This report 
was confirmed in Sduthem Rhodesia, and in addition it has been found 
in Nairobi that C. piectostachyum has proved more resistant to drought 
and of richer feeding value than kikuyu grass (1). 

According to the chemical analysis made by the Government Chemist 
at Pretoria, the grass contains : % water 69.46, protein 5.50, fat 1.01, fibre 
7.76, ash 2.89 and carbohydrates 13.38. 

No extensive feeding tests have so far been made, but certain preli- 
inary trials have shown that livestock appear to appreciate the flavour. 

As regards cultivation, conservation of soil moisture is an important 
point and the plant has much difficulty in withstanding weeds. 

An economical method of planting has been to use rooted plants and 
runners and plant behind the plough. 

After harvesting with a mower there are generally thiee days interval 
before it can be stacked and it requires constant stirring. Experiments have 
shown that the best time to cut is between flowering and seed setting. A 
six months growing period should be allowed. 

Owing to the soft and succulent nature of the plant it takes a consid¬ 
erable time to cure but gives a very good quality of hay. For economic 
I>urposes however it is recommended as more suitable as a pasture grass 
than as hay. M. E. Y. 

569 - Cultivation and Forage Value of the Velvet Bean {Mucuna utiJis) in 
Rhodesia. — Walters, J.A. T. in The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 1, 
pp. 21-28. pi. 3. Salisbury, Feb. 1922. 

Twelve years of experimental trials in Rhodesia with the velvet bean 
(Mucuna utilis = Stizolobium deeringianutn) have proved its high value 
as a forage crop and as a green manure. The two varieties employed viz. 
the Florida and the White Stingless are both long season crops (5 months). 

Experiments were made to ascertain the value of sowing with maize, 
and it appears that for ensilage purposes this method is very satisfactory 
and especially if either sown simultaneously or at an interval of from 7 to 
14 days (but not more) between the crops. The advantage of sowing the 
maize before the bean is that a support is thus provided for the twining 

( 1 ) Pennisetum tongistylum. {Ed,) * 
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vines. For grain purposes, similar trials were made, the beans and maize 
being sown alternately at a distance of 15 in. in the rows (i, e. half a stand 
of each). Both were sown on the same day in November, and resulted 
in a yield of 2862 lb. of maize, and 576 lb. of velvet beans per acre this 
following a very exhausting crop of buckwheat the preceding season. 

Yields and harvesting. — Good quality velvet bean hay is esti¬ 
mated to contain 14 % protein, and is therefore of almost identical value 
as a stock feed as lucerne hay (14.3 %). Green weights taken at the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Salisbury j-how a yield of about 6.5 tons per 
acre which usually dries out to about 1 % to 2 tons of hay. Excessive 
drying should be avoided. 

For seed purposes four separate experiments made at Salisbury in 
1920-21 showed yields of 1270 lb., and 1210 lb. for pods -f seeds and 1116 
lb. and 880 lb. for seeds only per acre. 

In America it is usual to feed the bean entire, either crushed or soaked 
for 24 hours, and its nutritive value is evident: protein 18 %, fat 4 %, ni¬ 
trogen free extract 48 %, fibre 14 %. 

Interesting results have been obtained where this crop has been system¬ 
atically employed as a rotation legume with maize. Used as a green 
manure, there has been a distinctly higher maize yield. A chemical 
analysis made in 1921 indicates that when the velvet bean crop is ploughed 
under, the material above ground (excluding the root system) contains 
nitrogen 3 %, phosphoric oxide 0.47 %, potash 1.7 %, equal in a green 
crop of 6 y 2 tons per acre to 191 lb. 30 lb., and 108 lb. respectively. Com¬ 
pared with other crops ploughed under, it is shown that the resulting yields 
of maize are superior to those where sunn-hemp (Crotolaria juncca) etc. 
are employed. 

The high value as a stock feed has been confirmed in the United States, 
and Lindsey and Beals of the Massachusetts Agricultural College report 
that cows receiving a 40 % velvet bean ration gave an average of 5 % 
more milk than while on wheat bran ration. For pigs a ration of 20 parts, 
velvet bean feed + 20 pts. high grade peanut meal + 50 pts. maize meal 
+ 10 pts. alfalfa was found satisfactory ; for horses 20 % velvet bean 
+ 3 °% 0£ ds + 40 % cracked maize -f 10 % wheat bran. It appears, 
however, that it is preferable to use the meal (bean minus pods) for pigs 
and horses. M. L. Y. 

570 - A new Flax Seed in Ireland giving an exceptionally High Yield of good [Quality 

Fibre. — In Journal of the Royal Society of Arts , Vol. LXX, No. 3O19, pp. 360-361, 
London, March 31, 102 2. 

A new pedigree flax seed has recently been produced by Dr. Vagas 
Eyre, Director of the Linen Research Association Institute at Lisburn, 
near Belfast. Two new varieties of the Livomian strain were discover* 
ed, which on being tested, gave 80 % more fibre than any other flax seed 
on the market and the quality was on the average two grades higher. 

It is estimated that the return is 100 % better than from the Dutch 
flax seed hitherto grown and it is reported by a well-known linen manufac¬ 
tory#] 
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turer that the spun yams aTe of a more uniform quality. At present there 
are approximately 5 tons of this seed available. 

Further distribution and commercial utilisation is under consideration, 
and while a portion will be given to Irish flax growers, another portion will 
be forwarded to the National Institute of Agricultural Botany at Cambridge, 
and the remainder sent to Canada, where climatic conditions are favour¬ 
able for seed development. M. L. Y. 

571 - Note on the Culture of the Cotton Plant in Tunisia. — ( ommumcatcd by M.Louis- 

Docp, Delegate for Tunisia at the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The cotton plant has not been much cultivated in Tunisia. The 
growers have limited their efforts to trials on a larger or smaller .scale, as¬ 
sisted by the collaboration of the Board of Agriculture 

Experiments cultivation. — The first attempts in the culture ot 
the cotton made in the Experimental Garden date from 1899-1900-1901. 
They were not followed up at that time by the Tunisian agriculturists. 

Thy were resumed by the Experimental Garden, the Colonial School 
of Agriculture and the Botanical Department in 1906 and continued until 
1915. They had to be abandoned in 1916 owing to the mobilisation of 
the staff of these establishments 

These trials were directed to the methods of culture and the varieties 
to be adopted in Tunisia The results were published in the Bulletin 
official de la Direction Generate de VAgriculture. 

Selection of varieties — The test*; having shown that the varie¬ 
ties cultivated were mixed, and this being against their adoption and de¬ 
trimental to the quality produced, the Board of Agriculture proceeded to 
make a methodical selection. 

This was done in two ways : 

1) In 1912 and 1913, the Board made a contract with various plant¬ 
ers authorising them, on payment of an indemnity, to take up from the 
land under cultivation all stocks which were not of pure growth and 
to keep the seed. 

3500 kg. of selected seed were thus jxrocured in 1912 and about 1500 
kg. in 1913. 

2) The work of scientific selection has been carried on by the Botan¬ 
ical Department since 1912 for the purpose of obtaining perfectly pure 
types to be afterwards multiplied and substituted for the varieties cul¬ 
tivated. 

Publication of notices on cotton culture. — In addition to 
making known the results obtained in their research establishments, the 
Board of Agriculture has published various pamphlets giving information 
to the planters as to the best methods of cultivating the cotton plant and 
the results obtained in neighbouring countries. These pamphlets are : 

Considerations generates s ur la culture du coton en Tuntsie. —* Brabant rt Narein, iqii. 

Notice sur la culture du coton en Tuntste, Verry, Inspector of Agriculture, 1012 

18 p. Rapport sur la culture du coton en Algene. — Verry, Inspector of Agricul¬ 
ture, 1912. La culture du coton en Egypte : Ahmed el Alfi. Translated by Sxblogh 
* et Lbbinry of the Tunis Board of Agriculture, 1913? * 34 PP. 
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Free distribution of cotton seed. —In order to surmount the 
difficulty experienced by planters in obtaining cotton-seed and to prevent 
the introduction of parasites, the Board of Agriculture has introduced all 
the seeds necessary for planters and has ensured their free distribution 
and disinfection. 

With the seed distributed the following approximate areas have 
been sown: 


15 

hectares 

in 1906 

50 hectares in 

1911 

6 

* 

> 1907 

200 » 

» 

1912 

10 

» 

1908 

800 » 

» 

1913 

8 

A 

» 1909 

iOO » 

» 

1914 

•> 

) 

> 1910 





Of the area sown a portion, more or less considerable according to 
the year, remained unproductive, cultural results being very uncertain in 
soil which is not irrigated. 

Since 1910 the attempts at cultivation on a large scale have been abando¬ 
ned. From the results of the trial period we may conclude: that it is pos¬ 
sible and advantageous in irrigated soil, which is however scarce in Tunisia ; 
and that its successful culture is uncertain in soil not irrigated The 
profitable culture of cotton is only possible with high prices ruling. 

To sum up, the practical trials in Tunisia, have, up to the present, 
shown that the growing of cotton in dry ground does not ensure sufficiently 
regular profits to enable it to compete with that of cereals or the vine. 
The area at present irrigated is small and occupied by fruit (dates) or veg¬ 
etable crops which are more remunerative than cotton. 

572 - Cotton Ratooning Experiments in South Africa. - oosthuizfn, j dtj p (As- 
* 4 <itant Chief, Division of Tobacco and Cotton) in Union of South Africa , Journal of Agri¬ 
culture, vol IV, No 2, pp 125-iSi Pretoria, Feb 1922 

Although ratooning is considered an undesirable method both in 
the United States and in Egypt, it was decided to give this cutting back 
of the old cotton stalks instead of planting afresh, a thorough trial in 
South Africa, in order to obtain reliable information as to the effects 
under the prevailing climatic condition^. 

Experiments have been conducted at the Rustenburg Experiment 
Station in order to ascertain : i) whether increased yields could be 
obtained by ratooning ; 2) whether the quality of lint would be deterior¬ 
ated ; 3) whether any noticeable difference in the number of insects 
and their attacks was evident between first year crops and ratooned 
fields. With a view to reference as regards climatic conditions, figures 
are given indicating the rainfall and frosts during the years of exper¬ 
iment. 

According to the results obtained from the 3-year tests made between 
1917 and 1921, the i 8t year yields weTe in nearly every case obviously 
the largest and the second and third lower in order of sequence. This 
was the case with both the varieties tested viz. Improved Bancroft and 
King. Where increased yields have been obtained on ratooned fields 
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by fanners in the surrounding district it is considered that in all probab- 
f ility some other factors, such as season, cultural methods etc. are respon¬ 
sible and the increase should not be attributed to the actual ratoon- 
ing itself. 

The lint from the three respective years was carefully examined and 
an examination of the grading table indicates that the lint from ratooned 
fields shows signs of deterioration, although this is not marked. However 
the silkiness of the first year cotton certainly showed a superiority com¬ 
pared with the somewhat coarse ratooned cotton 

Counts were made of the number of bolls attacked by the cotton 
bollworm (i),the most serious existing pest in South Africa, and it was 
found that, as a general rule, ratooned fields are more infested than first 
year cotton M. L Y. 


573 - Cultivation of Coconut Palms and Production of Copra in Dahomey, French 
West Africa. — IIouard, Iv (Chef du Service de l’A^riculture du Dahomev), m Bul¬ 
letin des Mutibes Grasses de Vln\titut Colonial de Marseille, No 2 (1021), pp 25 - 35 * 
Marseilles, 1921 

For the last 10 to 15 years, the area devoted to the cultivation of coco- 
nut-palms has gradually become extended m the various districts of 
Dahomey, but the possibilities have been somewhat limited owing to the 
lack of manual labour and funds , and also the difficulties of obtaining 
suitable tracts for commercial enterprise It is hoped, however, to urge 
the direct support of an Exploitation Society which will put matters on 
a better fooling and which should result in a marked increase m copra 
production, giving better quality material and bringing about the utilisa¬ 
tion of saleable products hitherto abandoned owing to lack of machinery etc 
After a general survey of the existing areas m Dahomey as a whole, 
the author estimates the present total number of existing palms as 150 000 
and possibilities as regards coconut planting etc as about 1000 000 
trees. It is stated that should the e e new plantations be made, under fa¬ 
vourable conditions, it may be expected to count on increase of 20 000 
to 30 000 plants per annum, and working on this basis, after 30 years, 
the maximum number of palms will be established 

Observations made as to the type of <=oil etc especially c uited to the 
coconut palm have led to the conclusion that, although sandy soil on the 
coast line covered with thickly growing woody shrubs is evidently the 
most desirable, palms growing on similar territory from the physical 
standpoint but hidden completely with savannah grass, develop slowly 
and yield practically nothing This fact is worth notice and explains 
the reason why certain well known savannah grass districts should be 
avoided for coconut planting 

Methods hitherto practised by the natives have been replaced by other 
up-to-date methods suggested by the Agricultural Service. The land reserv¬ 
ed for coconuts is cultivated for the 2 previous years with manioc thickly 
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.sown, not so much to obtain a maximum yield as to choke the weeds which 
are very prevalent Occasionally manioc has been substituted by a Cucur- 
bitacea, the seed of which is used m the preparation of “ goussi ’* oil 
Wider spacing ha<- been encouraged (7 to 8 m each way) and also the 
transplanting of seedlings in preference to sowing m situ Runner beans 
are largely grown as a cover crop when the palms are still at an early 
stage of development 

Certain cultivators near Agoue, the principal cultivation centre, have 
utilised with succe^ old cottonseed (waste material from the mills) as a 
fertiliser dug into the ground about x 50 m from the palm 

A well developed plant is estimated to give an average yield of 60 
to 80 nuts per annum it is considered that 7 nuts will give i kg of sun- 
dried copra Improvements as regards the actual preparation of copra 
are in progress and should result m the production of superior qualitv 
material 

Normally the exports varv between 200 and 300 tons per annum 
In less than 10 years according to the plans put foiward with reference to 
young plantation*- it should be possible to count on an annual output 
of 1200 to 1400 tons 

The local consumption of the green nuts should be considered and 
this absorbs a large portion of the yield but this will have no evident effect 
on the yield from the new plantations resetved essentially for export 
purposes Up till now the by product*- (coir etc) lia\ e not been utilis¬ 
ed and the husks have been burnt The exploitations have been so limit¬ 
ed 111 extent that the value of the by pioducts lias not been recognised bv 
the natives and it has not been considered advisable to pure In* e the ne- 
cessarv machinery M X, Y 

574 - The Tannin Content of some South Indian Wattles {Acacia spp.). - 

Srin’ivasvjst K C (Consulting (due Chemist Department of Industries Madras) m 
Journal of the Rovil S ocutv of 4rtb \ol 1,\ X No pp 4 ><> \ M I y ondon 

April «.1 1 ) ~ 

Results of an investigation of the tannin content, optimum tempera¬ 
ture of extraction and tanning properties of the bark of Acacia decurrens 
found 111 South India, and discussion concerning the wattle extract indus¬ 
try m relation to wood distillation 

Analyses of samples of air dried bark from full-grown trees were made 
and the results compare very favourably with those of other countries 
Thse tannin was easily extracted , the optimum temperature was about 
60 C when the proportion of non tans to tans was about the smallest 
and most of the tannin is extracted 

According to the results obtained, the value of the bark is variable 
with respect to age Barks from branches of trees of one, two, three, 
four and five years were taken and the percentage of tannins was 18,37, 
24 37, 25 97, 27 62 and 29 07 respectively It was also found that the 
thicker the bark, the higher the tannin value Exudations of gum are 
valued at about £ 1 10s per cwt 

[U9-5Y4] 
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laboratory experiments on the spent bark of the high range wattles 
showed the possibility of producing about 30 % of good pulp with fine 
felting properties, readily bleached to an attractive ash colour. It has 
been reported that this spent bark contains 41.2 % cellulose, and the length 
of the fibre is about 1.2 mm.> the latter is variable. 

The wood of the wattle is estimated to yield about 61 % cellulose 
and 50 % pulp capable of utilisation in the manufacture of straw-board. 
Most promising results have been obtained during the destructive distil¬ 
lation trials. The ash is also of high economic value. Moisture 9.80 % 
combined moisture 3.61 %, potassium carbonate 8.77 %, sodium carbon¬ 
ate 2.10 %, calcium carbonate 77.50 %, calcium phosphate 4.60 % 
It is considered by the author highly probable that with the scient¬ 
ific plantation of the most valuable species of Acacia, the possibilities of 
the establishment of important industries such as the manufacture of 
tannin extracts and of wood distillation will be realised. M. h. Y. 

575 - On the Influence of Tar on Hevea Bark, f i-anurup, 1 , in Arcbtcf voor dc 

Investigations were made in Java on the influence of tar on hevea 
bark which had been ^craped out to different depth 0 . The tar was applied 
partly warm and partly cold. Coal tar and another preparation made by 
the Dordtsche Petroleum Maat.-chappij called " Cambisan ” were used 
Scraped untarred portions were left on each tree for control purpose 
Results showed that the tar had no influence on the renewal of the 
scraped out bark spaces, and the reforming of the cellular tissues, cork 
and latex vessels showed no difference on the tarred and untarred 
spaces. 

When, however, the trees were scraped to a depth of the usual tap¬ 
ping cuts, the coal tars killed the remaining bark up to the wood, but the 
“ cambisan ” had no influence excepting that to a certain extent, it hin¬ 
dered the drying out of the outer layers of cells lying exposed. It ha 
therefore been recommended to avoid tarring the tapping surface, and 
to apply the tar only where the wood is exposed. For the control of 
pink disease (1) and die-back disease (2), the use of “Cambisan” tar 
is advised, as it remains for months forming a layer of tough solution and 
prevents the attacks of boring beetles. Black-thread canker (3) should 
not be treated with tar as it appears to cause larger wounds than thore 
actually made by the disease itself. 

These investigations are to be continued with brown bark diseased 
trees with the object of trying the system of treatment proposed by 
Harmsen, viz : the scraping out of the bark and treating it with warm tar. 

M. L. Y. 


(1) Caused by Coritcitm salmomcolrr and C. tavanmtm. (hd) 

(2) Caused by Ihplodt'a sp. 

(3 1 Caused by Hymenochaete noxiu Berk. [Hd.) 
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576 - Cacao Cultivation in Grenada. — Williams, R O (Curator, Botanical Depart¬ 
ment, Trinidad and Tobago, formeily Supt of Agriculture, Grenada), in Bulletin 0/ the 
Department of Agriculture, Tnntdad and Tobago, Vol XIX, Pt 4, pp 215-233 
Trinidad, 1922 

Report on the various methods of cultivation of cacao employed in 
Grenada and the treatment of the insect pests prevalent in that neighbour¬ 
hood A comparison is also made with the methods adopted in Trinidad 
Apart from the generally recognised cultural operations, certain 
points are of especial interest to planters elsewhere Attention is called to 
the question of temporary and permanent shade and the value of certain 
windbreaks For temporary shade purposes, bananas, plantains, canes, 
etc are used, but it is of interest to note that, m contrast with the usual 
permanent shade planting employed in other countries on cacao planta¬ 
tions, m Grenada, this is dispensed with and m its place much more atten¬ 
tion is given to cultuial operations, such as drainage, forking, manuring 
etc and a consequent preservation of good soil tilth, which appears to 
give very satisfactory results If this idea of replacing organic matter 
naturallv associated with prevailing climatic conditions, can be main¬ 
tained economic ill} the author considers it preferable to using shade 
plants It was observed that the loss from pod rot was minimised to a 
marked degree and this fact alone should more than compensate for extra 
expense and labour It should be mentioned however, that m certain 
fields plant** such as mango breadfruit etc are cultivated and although 
these can only be designated as partial shade trees their economic value 
is an important consideiation to the grower 

The great value of carefully selected windbreaks has been fully recog¬ 
nised and the principal tree used for this purpose is the “ galba ” ( Colo - 
phyllum Calaba) whilst almond (7 crmmalta Latappa ), cashew (Ana- 
car dnim occidentale) and mango (Mangifera tndica), are used to a lessei 
extent Protection is also afforded bv hedges, and the “ galba ” and 
wild coffee (Araha Gmlfoylei) are chiefly u^ed for this purpose 

As legards manuring large quantities of farmyard manure are applied 
regularly, and a system of herding cattle m various parts of the field is 
practised Horse beaus (C anavalia enstformts) have been sown and turn¬ 
ed m as green manure or left a mulch with satisfactory results on some 
of the best estates An advantageous system has been found by which fields 
are treated the first year with farmyard manure, the second with leaves 
and sweepings, the third in the ^ame way and if possible mulched, m the 
fourth, artificial manures are employed and in the fifth lime is applied 
before starting a repetition of the rotation 

The yield per acre in Grenada is estimated at 720 to 900 lb which 
compares favourably with Trinidad, etc M Iy Y 

5/7 Cinnamon: Sourcos, Production and Trade. — buuttn of the imperial institute , 
Vol \TX, No 3, pp 319 348 London, 1921 

There has been a growing demand for cinnamon bark as a spice, and 
for the distilled oil for medicinal purposes The entirely distinct and 
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Cheaper oil distilled from the leaves is in still greater demand, largely as 
a source of eugenol and for the manufacture of vanillin 

Up to the present, it has been agreed that cinnamon bark grown 
and prepared m Ceylon is by far the best for Western commercial purposes, 
but recently much of the area occupied by cinnamon has been replaced 
by coconut, Para rubber etc and the question has arisen as to the possibility 
of meeting the increasing demand from other sources It appears, however, 
that Ctnnatnomum Ztylanicum , the bark of winch is considered to give 
the best quality cinnamon cannot be relied upon to reproduce m other 
countries the caracters for which it is noted m Ceylon, even under very 
similar conditions of climate and soil At the ^ame time bark obtain¬ 
ed elsewhere, which has not received the elaboiate treatment of the Cev- 
lon product may produce a large amount of good quality oil, as for exam¬ 
ple m the Gold Coast The present article gives a detailed account 
ot the present production of cinnamon throughout the world m order 
to indicate its future possibilities 

Firstly a description is gi\en of the botanical souices of cinnamon 
md throughout the article interesting historical references are given as 
to early culti\ation etc m each country This is followed by details as 
to the characters md composition of cinnamon oils obtained by distilla 
tion of the baik It is of inteiest to note the general relative value of 
some of the species described — 

( ze'slamcum (native of southern India, Teuassenm and Ce> Ion) — 
Aldehyde from baik 58 to 76 ° 0 from root bark onl\ a negligible quantity 
is obtained and a s ma n % of eucalyptol, eugenol, safrol and bomeol , 
the leaf oil contains 70 to 75 ° 0 eugenol and ^ % cmnmuc aldeh>de 

C ( assia Blume — A similar yield from all parts of the plant Aldehyde 
fiom 80 to 90 % oil from twigs and leaves from o 5 to 2 % aldehyde 
eugenol ml 

C Loureirn Nees — Oil from root baik 1 17 % , leaves and shoots 
02%, containing 27% aldehydes, 40 0/ 0 Imalol eugenol and eucalyptol 
< Burmanm Blume ( = ( Kiami s Nees) — aldehyde 77 ° 0 eugenol 
11 0/ ° 

The following species contain little or no aldehyde and are utilisable 
only for their camphoi and safrole content C Camphora C Oliver , C 
Parthenoxvlon , C pedatmervium , C Mercadoi , C Smtok , C Iamala , and 
Canella alba 

Wokii) Production or Cinnamon \nd Aiiiud Barks 
I — Briiish Empirl 

Cryiox — Cultivation and preparation — The most satisfactory 
results have been obtained on a very •‘andv clay or fine white quarts sand 
with a good uch ^ub-^oil, at altitudes of less than 1500 ft, on the S W 
coast between Negumbo, Columbo and Matura where there is an average 
temperature of about 85° F and a rainfall ot about 85 m annually Later- 
ltic gravel has produced a quicker growth with coarser bark, and marshy 
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land has given an undesirable bitterness to the product and a much lower 
oil content 

Better quality bark has been produced if the trees are freely exposed 
to the stin As regards cultural operations manuring with coconut *' poo- 
nac ” or cowdung has proved beneficial 

Four or five shoots per stool arc allowed to grow for about 2 years 
(6-10 ft high) before cutting begim 

The trees are comparative 1\ resistant to diseases and insect pests, 
Pestalozzta cmnamom Raciboiski on the lea\es and twigs and Corticum 
salmonxcoloY B and Br on the ‘-tern are the onlv two notified, but are not 
difficult to control Mites of the genus Fnophves have caused some damage, 
but a Bracomd hymenopterous insect probablv parasitic on the mites 
has been observed 

Production and exportation — The decrease m area under cultiva¬ 
tion and the consequent decrease m export is brought out clearlv 
by the figures given The 47 906 acres under cinnamon m 1909 show*- 
a steady decrease to 34 (>62 actcs in 1920 The export of bark and bark 
oil has therefore been 011 the downgrade ever Mnce and m 1920, amounted 
to 3933552 lb and 75246 lb respectiveh for quills and chips There 
ha% however been a certain rise m the export of leaf oil, and for 1920 the 
return was 565 9761b 

The quantity exported to the chief countries in 191 ^ 1919 and 1920 
es shown in tabular form and also the annual amounts exported and the 
l-timated value from 1909 1920 

The figuies ccrtainlv suggest the importance of turning attention to 
ptoduction elsewhere 

India The leaves aie obtained principally from C mnamomum 
1 atnala Nees and Kberm and \ar intermedium a species found wild 111 
the tropical and sub tropical Himalay as at altitudes of 3000 to 9800 ft The 
leaves distilled 111 Mv^oie come from another specie^ possibly C macro¬ 
car pum Hook fil (1) which is stated to grow abundantly at 100 to 700 ft 
and is found also up to 5500 ft this species grows well from self c own 
seed and stands any amount of rain and <*hade Very little bark is collected 
from these two and the leaves only are utilised In Bengal the species 
C obtusifohum is utilised for root bark which is reputed to be as aromatic 
as the best Ceylon cinnamon (2) the grey bark on the contrary, vane 
considerably in aroma 

There is no evidence of the cultivation on any commercial scale of 
the true cinnamon (C zeylamcimi) but according to •*ome of the be v t 
authorities after careful “tudv of the various characteristics associated 
with the different species is seems probable that C obtusifohum etc 
may be classed as forms of C zeylamcum 

vSdychfu Efc — The distillation of oil from wild bark and leaves 


(j) Rffencd to in Indian I ( tests Vol 47 * 77 19 1, 'is C zeylamcum ( Author's Note) 
(2) See W\ns, Duhonaiy ol Fcon< mic Products of India. Vol II p 318 1 Author’s Note). 

E»”l 
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was begun m iqo6, and a sample tested later was found to yield 21 7% c f 
unnamic aldehyde and 8 % eugenol, but to differ distmcllv from the 
bark oil of commerce 

Experiment*- proved that dried bark gave more than twice the amount 
fi oil than from fresh bark and of a more agreeable odour the >ield 
however, wa** strictly dependent on the season when collection took place 
the second or third week of^raim giving the be*-t re nits Since 1916 
attention lias chiefly been devoted to the pi eduction <f leaf oil There 
were onl> 12 clr-tillerie in 1915 as again t 44 in 1920 and the exports 
amounted to 15 669 and $9 507 litre*- lespectiveh It w is estimated that 
the total output ot leat oil m 1920 wa* 50 000 litres 

No detail*- are gi\en a*- to the varieties cultivated 

MAiTRinub — Sample*- of baik and leaves on examination ga\e o 8 % 
ot oil of iair quahtv, comideied as of equal value commercial!} with vSe> 
clielles bark The leives ga\e i 1 ° () of oil abo ol lair quailt\ Neither 
the cultivation ot cinnamon nor the distillation of its oils seeni^ to ha\e 
been de\ eloped in Mmritm 

Mxi ua \ f i\ourable re]>ort wa made with retereiue to the bark 
ent to England to be tc ted \er\ mam a ears ago but cultnation ha 
lot been continued pn babl\ owing to low prices pitv ailing Among t 
the wild species found in the Malax region are mentioned ( taioxanum 
( Partin no wlon md ( ( uhlan an Blume ( clove bark ) a n itiv e 

< f the penim-nlir and the islands The bark 1 gre} smooth extern dlv , 
interior vellowisli brown \erv aromatic but the strong clo\e cent suggest 
<1 high percentage of eugenol So far its sole use conimerctallv has been 
confined to the use ot the cahces of the fruit m medicine and cuine 

Fiji — Both ( *evlanu nm and ( ( assia ha\e been giown uicce*- 
fullv horn *eed ind the bark and leaves distilled 011 an experiment d 
si ale at N nimu The plants seems tc have become naturalised verv 
reachlv The q>eae*- ( paiattnemum Meis mi ( \fassoia aiomatua 
Bee can) gives tlie well known 1 bark ol Fiji and New (luire 1 This 

birk coni 1111s civ stab of calcium oxalate similar to those produced bv 
( ( assia and is \er\ aiomatic 

Ai RICA — Cinnamon has been giown expc limentallv at the Tarqiirth 
Agneultural Station 111 the Gold Coast and the buk submitted foi exami 
1 ation in 1917 proved to po s C s an infeiior qualitv aroma and flivoui 
but the vield of oil was about half as much again as from Cevlon bark 
and was estimated to cont un 98 ° () of aldth\de Three samples tested 
later and coming from the As uantsi, Cooma^ie and Abim Stations gave 
equally good results on distillation, with a 61 70 ° () aldehvde content 
Cinnamon is grown for local consumption in Zanzibar and experiment 
have been made m the Botanic Garden at Entebbe (l ganda) 

Wrsi Iniui^ — Since 1782 cinnamon has been giown in Jamaica 
but not on an\ wide scale The bark obtained from C anella alba has been 
utilised in Europe m the drug trade, but is in no wa> 1 elated to C zevlani- 

< um C alba is a native of Florida and the We^t Indies and is now mamlv 
**hipped from New Providence in the Bahamas under the names 0 f “ white 

[5T1J 
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wood bark” and "cinnamon bark” (formerly known as "Jamaica win¬ 
ter bark ” and " Cassia lignea ”). 

II. — Other Countries : 

China. — C. obtusifohum appears to be the only species utilised 
It is found growing wild up to altitudes of 7000 ft C. Cassia (unknown 
in the wild state) and C. Loureirii are only varieties. The best Chinese 
cassia is said to be produced from cultivated trees near Taiwu in Kwangsi 
(about 180 miles west of Canton). The first cut of bark is made when 
the trees are about b years old. The tree <-eems more readily adaptable 
to change of soil and climate than C zeylamcum , and the bark might prob¬ 
ably be so prepared as to equal Ceylon cinnamon in appearance. In 
microscopic structure these two barks are very similar except that the 
Chinese bark possesses a covering tissue rich in oil ducts over the scleren- 
chyma (which is the outermost layer in ordinary .scraped cinnamon) and 
from this it may be inferred that the flavour of the drug could not be 
improved by ^craping the bark 

C. Burmanni Blume, occurs wild to a small extent, but does not appear 
to have been either cultivated or barked. 

French Indo-China - It ha^ been icportcd from various sources 
that apart from Indo-China, there has been a tendency for cinnnamon 
culture to disappear from the French colonies, but the produce from 
Annam has been gradually increasing and here the industry appears to 
be profitable. The best bark (aho from C obtusifohum var Loureirit) 
comes from Thanh-hoa in the north, although the amount produced is 
‘-mall ; the second best bark comes from Ngh£-An ; and the third from the 
southern provinces of Quang-Nam (the chief producer) and Ngai. Most 
of the bark is obtained from wild trees Trees 10 to 12 years old, 
averaging 8 to 12 in in diameter, are preferred and are generally 
felled befoie barking. The system of barking adopted consists in making 
3 longitudinal incisions through the whole thickness of the bark on 
both stem and branches followed by transverse circular cuts, «-o that 
pieces 12 to 16 in in length can be removed. The taste of Annam 
cassia is said to resemble that of coriander. 

The Saigon cassia appear^ to be distinct from C. Cassia in the struc¬ 
ture of the bark, but has no special name and it is .suggested that it is 
merely a geographical variety having regard to its resemblance in certain 
characters It is in any case considered superior to Chinese cassia. 

Some of the cassia from Cochin-China is derived from C. Tamala. 

Dutch East Indies — Although C. zeylanicum has been grown to 
some extent in Java, it did not prove very profitable, owing to the appar¬ 
ent loss of high quality of bark when transplanted to another country. 
A negligible quantity of bark is derived from C. Cassia and the rest from 
C. Burmanni. This appears to prefer a high altitude; it is found wild 
throughout the Malay archipelago and yields cinnamon of high value* 
All the bark from Padang, Macassar, Sumatra and Timor is said to be deri- 
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ved from these species, tut some of the bark from the Eastern archipe¬ 
lago is attributed to C, iners. 

In the interior of Padang, where the trees are grown on a large scale, 
they are barked when about 8 years old, the best qualities coming from the 
trunk, the next best from the thicker branches, though this lacks flavour. 

Javanese cinnamon is said to rank in value between that of Ceylon 
and that of Tellicherry (Malaba, W. India). 

C. Sintok (Blume) is abundant in Java and the Malay Peninsula 
and also probably in Sumatra, but although apparently collected and sold 
in Java, it is not certain that it constitutes any part of the commercial 
bark of Sumatra. The bark is very aromatic and thicker than Chinese 
cassia. 

South America. — Brazilian cinnamon, said to be derived from intro¬ 
duced C. zeylanicum is of decidedly inferior quality. The Cayenne sas¬ 
safras (Brazilian clove-bark) (Dicypellium caryophyllatum), which is 
plentiful in the Guianas and Brazil is the chief product and yields on distil¬ 
lation an oil strongly resembling clove-oil. 

Conclusions. — Although without doubt the bark of the true cin¬ 
namon C. zeylanicum as cultivated in Ceylan is the best obtainable and the 
other barks here enumerated cannot well be substituted for it medicinally, 
even if perhaps capable of replacing it by their cheapness as spice, the leaves 
could most certainly be readily used as sources of oil, eugenol and van¬ 
illin. In some cases, such as Ann am cassia in China, bark collected from 
wild trees commands an even higher price than Ceylon cinnamon, and 
it has been suggested that these species might be improved by cultivation 
and by better preparation of their bark. In addition they would doubt¬ 
less prove more adaptable, to change of climate and soil than C. zeyla¬ 
nicum. M. Iy. Y. 

578 - Effects of Cueurbita Pepo Seeds on Kidney Excretion. — masurowsky, b. 

(Columbia University), in Proceedings of. the National Academy of Sciences - Vol. s > 

No. 3, pp. 39-43. Easton, March 1922. 

The author shows the effects on kidney excretion (discovered by him 
and proved by experiment) of pumpkin seeds (Cueurbita pepo), roasted 
and raw, which have a chemico-pharmacognostic value. The addition 
of 30 to 35 grams of these seeds to a vegetarian diet (with milk or butter) 
causes an average increase of 17 % in the quantity of urine excreted. 

?. D. 

579 - The Utilisation of Paper Mulch in Pine Apple and Sugar Cane Cultivation in horticui^$| 

Hawaii. — Church, T. A., in The Florida Grower , Vol. XXV, No. 9, p. 6 - Tampa 

(Fla), March 4, 1922. 

The experiments made by Hawaiian growers in the use of paper 
mulch spread over the ground for protection purposes have given most 
satisfactory results. The fruit grown on plots thus treated gave an increas¬ 
ed yield of more than 3 x / 2 tons per acre. The plants appeared also to 
be in a much better condition than those on untreated land. In addition, 
the use of mulch reduced the expense of cultivation by two-thirds, and 
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served as a valuable form of protection against damage from heavy rains, 
soil-baking etc. It is also of interest to note that the soil under the paper 
was from 2 to 5° warmer at night than in exposed fields. 

After the land is prepared for planting, the paper is unrolled and 
spread over the ground and holes are punched in the paper to make room 
for the seedlings. It is estimated that a group of 3 or 4 men can lay paper 
at a cost of less than 3 dollars per acre. The ideal paper for tins work 
should be 300ft, long (the standard length of pineapple rows in Hawaii) 
36 in. in width for double lines and should have good insulating qualities. 

It is probable that one of the cheaper grades will be used for standard 
practice, possibly one made from bagasse, which is now burned as waste. 

Paper mulch is also used extensively in sugar cane plantations in 
Hawaii, where the idea originated. In the new fields, the young cane 
shoots find no difficulty in piercing the paper which is also very effective 
as a preventive of weeds. In the old fields the paper is spread over the 
rows after the cane is cut and before the new shoots appear. The cost 
of labour has been reduced by more than 40 % through the adoption of 
this new method. M. L. Y. 

5S0 - The Cultivation of Blueberries ( Whortleberries) {Vacdaium spp.) in the 
United States {1).— Colville, F Y. , m United Stales Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No, 974, pp. 1-2.1, plates 2 9 Wa^hiiuston, 1921. 

Experiments in Vactinium cultivation have been in progress in the 
United States since 1906 and up to the present 16 acres have been planted 
with 27 000 different hybrid seedlings and certain hybrids have been 
selected as of value from an agricultural standpoint and are in the hand' 
of nursery-men for commercial propagation. In addition to this, certain 
wild whortleberry plants have been used with success as breeding stocks. 
The author gives the reports of these experiments combined with other 
points of distinct value to the intending grower. Certain points have 
already been dealt with by the author in a previous article (2) but it 
is of interest to note that in connection with the acid soil particularly 
suited* to Vactinium cultivation, a specific acidity of ioo, corresponding 
to a hydrogen-ion concentration of P H = 5 is the most advantageous. 

As regards propagation, budding appears to be the best means of 
producing a large quantity of cutting wood but the easiest methods have 
been layering and the so-called tubering, i. e. the forcing of new -hoots 
in such a way that their basal portion* are morphologically scaly rootstocks 
with a strong rooting tendency. A detailed description is given of the 
points which should be observed in following this system. An experi¬ 
ment has recently been made at Whitesbog in the use of lath instead of 
muslin shades, which allows each cutting to receive direct sunlight. The 
proportion of cuttings that rooted under the lath shades has so far shown 
the distinct advantage of adopting this method. 

(1) See R t Feb, 1915, No. 191; R . March 1916, No. 271; R . April 1916, No. 409. {Ed .) 

(2) See R. April, 1921, No. 367. 

£***-**•] 
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Wild plants and hybrids vary very much in their respom-e to the dif¬ 
ferent methods of propagation Cuttings ot the variety V angusttfohum 
and hybrids between this wild variety and V corymbosum have shown 
a higher yield of rooted plants, and in such cases, mound layering has been 
found the more satisfactory 

Amongst the cultural operations advised it is noted that m 1919-20 
Beckwith of the New Jersey Agricultural Bxpernnent Station conducted 
a senes of fertiliser experiments and the 1110-t -ucce—fill results were obtain¬ 
ed with the following mixture mt 1 ate of -oda 170 lb dned blood 230 
lb + -teamed bone 340 lb \- phosphate rock ^40 lb -f- potash 170 lb 
The yield was more than three tune- gicater than from unfertilised bn-hes 
on the same -andy -oil The application of thi- fertiliser 1- recommended 
at the rate of 600 lb per acre 

V corvmbosum doe*-* not require \earlv pruning but it has been found 
advisable to remove all the -tem- of V angusttfohum more than one year 
old, which have not made vigorous growth during the -eason, good re¬ 
sults in fruit yield being thus obtained A -ystematic burning once 111 3 
\ ears of area 4 - de\ oted to the cultivation of thi- \ arietv has led to vigorou- 
development in the form of stems bearing large leaves and an abundance 
< f fiuit buds which give excellent \ields, the second summer after burning 

The industrial advantage- attached to thi- crop are evident after 
observation of the Meld and leturns recorded at White-bog (N J ) 
\iz an average vield of 96 bus per acre sold at rather more than 810 pei 
bu- the receipts being at the rate of bgbb per acie This record refer-, 
to plants 7 vears old The following vear (1920) thi- planting Melded 
it the rate of 117 bus 1 e Si280 per acre After a plantation has 
been once established its maintenance is relatively inexpensive 

M B Y 

5S1 - Cultivation of the Loganberry m France. - uouitniir 1 U>ire<toi of the 

Vssrononnc Station of the Somnit) in Jain 1 ? coh tl ruraU II Yt \r Vol NX No 
pp j 1 s > Pan- Much \ 1 u 

The authoi draws attention to the ad\antage ot introducing into 
Trance the culture of this hybrid from the raspberry and blackberry 
which 1- already extensively giown in the I'mted State- and Canada and 
briefly mention- the multifariou- u-es of this fine fruit which grows m 
clusters of 5 or (> and is about three times as large as the blatkberrv 
The loganberry is already found in some gardens in Amiens and the 
author has grown it suece-sfully -mce 1914 in the experimental grounds 
at Rtvery It is very prolific and hardy and easily withstood the -e\erc 
cold of 1916-1917 It requires very little attention F D 

582 Gramineae and other Lawn Plants Resistant to Drought. - riTKRici w n m 

Rovnl Botanic (wardens, Keu, Bulletin of Miscellaneous, Information, No 1, pp jo n 
Condon 1 (122 

Observation- made during August 1921 in the Royal Botanic Gai- 
den-, Kew 

Although the drying up of gra-ses was doubtle*- to be attributed 

[66#-S8ft] 
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directly to lack of water in the soil and sub-soil, it has been found poss¬ 
ible to identify certain secondary factors showing variation in the drought 
resistant capacity of certain species of gramineae and other lawn plants 
which should be useful for future guidance. 

The perennial rye-grass (Loliutn perenne) was evidently the most 
drought resistant grass. This can hardly be attributed to the morpho¬ 
logical structure of the leaves and shoots, but possibly to the fact that it 
is deep rooted, tufted and possesses a somewhat extensive subterranean 
system. The importance of this fact was confirmed by the survival of 
the couch-grass Agropyron repens with its widely-spread underground 
stolons. 

A few of the coarser grasses survived in places, e. g. Dactylis glomerata , 
Holcus mollis and H . lanatus, which was probably due to the hairy cover¬ 
ing on stems and leaves. 

The early flowering species of the perennial grasses appeared least 
able to withstand drought e. g. Poa pratensis , Alopecurus pratensis , Phleum 
pratense , Arrhenatherum avenaceuni , Avena pubescens, Cynosurus cr is talus, 
and Bromus spp. etc. died off readily. The previously mentioned L . pe¬ 
renne and A. repens are later flowering species. The Festuca spp. also 
appeared incapable of resisting drought. 

Apart from the resistant Gramineae it was noticed that the greenest 
turf constituents were members of the Compositae. Achillea Millefolium 
continued green throughout the drought, as also Anthemis nobilis , while 
others which remained fresh were Hypochaeris radicata , Hieracium pilo- 
jsella, Crepis virens , Plantago lanceolata , all with deeply penetrating tap¬ 
roots or well-developed stolons. Green low lying plants such as Medic ago 
lupulina , Trifolium repens and T. pratense were very prominent as resist¬ 
ant species. 

Among the weeds which were observed to remain green and flourish¬ 
ing and which had gained entrance owing to the dying out of unresistant 
plants may be mentioned Nasturtium sylveslre, Coronopus didyma , Solarium 
nigrum , Polygonum aviculare , P. persicaria , and Chenopodium album . 

M. L Y. 

583 - Flower Bulbs on the French Riviera. — Tschaen, b., in journal d'agriculture 
praltque, vol. 1, No. 5, pp. 06 - 97 . Paris, Feb. 4, 1922. 

The culture of flower bulbs on the Riviera, from Bandol to Lavandou, 
is carried on for two purposes : the production of bulbs ready for flower¬ 
ing and cut flowers. Millions of these bulbs are sent yearly to Amer¬ 
ica, Holland and England, while from January onwards the cut flowers 
are sent to Paris, and the English and Belgian markets. The centres of 
the trade are at Ollieules and Hy&res. 

Formerly the Roman hyacinth predominated ; but the eelworm so 
interfered with this culture as to cause its disappearance from the 
market. At present narcissi hold the first place. Owing to the high prices 
realised in recent years, this culture is of growing importance. 

The period during which the flowers are gathered begins in December 
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for the narcissi and a little later for the hyacinths and lasts through the 
Spring; the bulbs are gathered from the middle of June. 

The varieties of narcissus most cultivated are the bouquet or Con¬ 
stantinople narcissus (Narcissus Tazetta) and the jonquil narcissus ( Nar¬ 
cissus Jonquilla). Several varieties have been produced from the Constan¬ 
tinople narcissus : 1) the pure white narcissus (N. Tazetta totus albus) 
2) the pure white large flower narcissus (N. Tazetta totus albus grandu 
florus) 3) the Golden Sun narcissus (N. Tazetta auretta) 4) the 
Grand Monarch narcissus (N. Tazetta concolor. The jonquil narcissus 
(N. Jonquilla) is also utilised for the perfumery trade. Two species of 
hyacinth are cultivated : the Roman hyacinth and the Dutch hyacinth, 
including a very large number of varieties. 

It is stated that the profits arising from the culture of the hyacinth 
range from 15 000 to 50 000 fcs. the hectare. In the 1921 Exhibition the prices 
for narcissus bulbs ranged from 120 to 160 fcs. and those for hyacinth 
bulbs from 450 to 480 fcs.. per thousand. From 200 000 to 300 000 bulbs 
can be reckoned to the hectare. Then the cut flowers should be taken into 
account. Bunches of from 10 to 12 flowers form bouquets which are sold 
by the 100 at prices ranging from 8-10 fcs. up to as much as 90-100 fcs. 
These prices are the same for hyacinths. The latter are likewise sold to 
the perfumery trade, at prices of from 2 to 3 fcs. per kg. 

The bulbs intended for exportation, after having been inspected by 
the Phytopathological Department, are packed in cases containing 80- 
100 kg. and generally .sent to Marseilles for consignment. F. D. 

584 - The Cultivation ci the Date Palm in Mesopotamia and Investigations as to 
the Yield. — DowsoN, V IT. W. (Agricultural Directorate) in AuricHltvml Dirtc - 
torate, Ministry of Interior, MesofcUnna, Menton Ill, Pt. I, pp. 1-75, pi 54, 1 map. 
pt. II, pp. 1-23, tables 15, diagr. 4, maps 2, bibliography of 25 works, Cambridge, 1921 

Distribution. — The most important area of date cultivation in 
Mesopotamia, and probably, in the world, is that of Shat- AY Arab 
where about 138 000 acres of date palms are to be found, and it is 
estimated that the total number of palms amounts to from 15 to 16 mil¬ 
lions (average of 140 per acre). The second largest date cultivation 
centre lies around Baghdad, and apart from these nearly all the towns 
are surrounded by date groves of comparatively large size. 

Cultivation. — Soil. — The best dates are produced near Badra 
and Mendali dose to the limestone hills, but the palm is found to grow 
well on a variety of soils, viz. rocky loam, river silt and desert sand and 
is more tolerant of salt than any other cultivated crop in the country; 
water logged soils and excessively dry soils are however considered 
unfavourable. 

Tillage. — The best methods are employed in the Shat AT Arab 
districts. Here the land is dug every fourth year to a depth of about 
4 ft. It is estimated that three men will dig 1 acre in 1 to 2 months 
(working only until midday), and they are paid an average wage of 30-36 
rupees per week per 3 men. The system adopted is to dig the 4 ft. in 2 
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i pits and the first is put below the second, old roots are removed and ma¬ 
nure is added equivalent to about 3 tons per acre though liable to variation. 
Apart from the gardens in this district and near Baghdad, very little man¬ 
ure is used. A quarter of each well-cultivated Basra garden is dug deeply 
every year and the remaining three-quarters is only given a shallow 
digging. Where these methods are not employed the yield of dates is 
low and of inferior quality. 

Subsidiary catch crops . — A list i-‘ given of the subsidiary crops 
to be found in date gardens, but it is stated that in the most profitable 
gardens, the space between the palms only permits the cultivation of cit¬ 
rus and other fruit trees, and no shadeless patches remain for vegetable 
and other low growing crops, and this is only possible in newly made gar¬ 
dens. In some cases there is a great demand for palm gardens as grazing 
areas, where catch crops are not planted and the ground in allowed to 
run wild. 

Irrigation. — Although the date palm can apparently live for a long 
time without irrigation, has a serious affect on the yield, however, 
the diversity of water types «eems to have 110 influence on development 
(the water is clear, salty, sulphurous, etc.). Water is provided by tidal 
inundation, by gravitation flow or by lift. The methods employed vary 
with the district, and descriptions applicable to each are given. As 
regards the lifting process, where flow water is not available, apart from 
the primitive water Hoist ( dahlia) and the Animal Power Water 
Hoist (charad) and the big water wheels, the most improved appliance 
the " noria ” or Persian wheel (naoor) which consists of an endless 
chain carried by a wheel which is made to revolve by power provided by 
animal draft. As the chain revolves the buckets tip under the surface 
of the water in the well over which the 14 noria ’ is set, filled up and are 
carried upwards over the supporting or revolving wheel where they empty 
their contents into a trough fixed above the axis of the wheel. A similar 
machine is also in use with some slight variation as described by the 
author. 

The most effective irrigating machine is stated to be the centrifugal 
pump worked by an oil engine. These have worked with success at Bagh¬ 
dad and Amara. An illustration is given of Gwynnf/s Invincible Centri- 
fugal pump, (> inch, suction, 8 inch delivery, used at Amara for irriga¬ 
ting a 15 acre date and vegetable garden. 

Pruning. — Ivach year the dead and dying outer fronds are cut off 
about 1 ft. from the truiik, and when the palm is about 14 years old, the 
woody and expanded bases are cut away close to the trunk which kills 
off any existing sucker buds. When the dates are about y 2 inch long, the 
erect spadices are pulled down below the fronds in order to facilitate har¬ 
vesting, and at the same time the spines are stripped off the fronds. 

fertilisation. — This takes place in March and April, and necessi¬ 
tates the placing of male inflorescences among.-1 the female, a<- the date 
I aim is dioecious and wind pollination cannot be relied upon. 

Ripening and harvesting. — A description is given of the appearance 
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of the fruit at the four distinct stages, and of the local methods of gather¬ 
ing the fruits when ready and the division of the harvest between the 
garden owner and the “fellah ” (agricultural labourer). 

Diseases. — A saprophytic fungus has been found attacking the palms 
and fresh dates and also the following insects : Tetranychus sp., Parla - 
toria Blanchardi (does very little damage), Oryctes sp., a longicorn beetle 
(possibly the larvae of Priotyrranus mordax) and tineid moths {Gelechii- 
dae sp.). The stored fruit is subject to attack from various small moths 
and beetles, amongst them Ephestia. 

Propagation. — Although the date palm may be grown either from 
a seed or sucker, the seedling does not breed true and the dates are of 
inferior quality to the parent, and the sex may be different. Consequently, 
commercially the sucker method is employed, the offshoots are removed 
when about 4 years old and the young shoot is planted between the old 
palms. It is commonly stated by owners that the maximum yield from 
each palm is obtained when palms are planted at the corners of squares 
whose side* are about 8 yds, long, i. e. about 80 palms to the acre The 
author considers that sufficient data a re not available to state definitely 
what number of palms of each variety to the unit area will produce the 
maximum yield ; but it would seem that the average is about too: This 
question is a matter quite apart from the problem of obtaining the max¬ 
imum profit from any area , where it is considered advisable also to grow 
other subsidiary crops. 

Packing and marketing. — The 6 different types of packing recept¬ 
acles are given, the chief being wooden boxes containing 68 lb. net. 
and the author proceeds to give data relative to the general production, 
exports etc., according to the Customs Report etc. 

Uses of the palm and its products. — Apart from the well known use 
of the actual fruit and fibre it is interesting to note the various uses made 
of the trunk, heart of the crown, fronds, frond midribs, frond bases, leaflets 
and leaf stalks. 

Yields. — The primary object of the inquiry which the author 
undertook during the autumn of 1919 on the Shat Al'Arab was to provide 
reliable statistics of the average yield of dates per unit area with a view 
to the discovery of a broad basis for just taxation. The individual yield.*- 
of dates from 930 palms belonging to 19 varieties and from 36 different 
gardens widely scattered over the Basra county have been recorded and 
combined with an inquiry as to the average number of each variety of 
date palm and of fruit tree per unit area in 84 areas of equal size in 39 
gardens, also widely scattered over the same county. 

The accompanying Tables show the data obtained and the relative 
yield on each are examined. The average yield of " tamar ” dates (third 
and last stage of ripening) per acre in the date lands in 19*9 appear* 
to have been 4920 lb. ; the leading variety is Istaamran (2x83 lb.) followed 
by Halawi (1584 lb.) and Zahidi (378 lb.) etc. The last mentioned is, 
however, the least choice date and Istaamran next; the Khadhrawi, 
Halawi and Dairi are good dessert dates but less common. 
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The prices fluctuate rapidly and wilthin wide limits, A very rough 
approximation has been made and taking these figures as a basis, the 
gross value per acre appears to be about 272 Rs. The value per acre 
over the whole district of the “ khalal ” and " racab” dates (second sta¬ 
ges of development) sold is estimated roughly at 20 Rs. M. IY 

585 - Factors iaflimcing th3 Increase in G rap) Yield in Western India. — Prayag 

S. H., in The Agricultural Journal of India, Vol. XVII, Pt. i, pp. 41-50, plates 2. Cal¬ 
cutta, Jan. 1922. 

Report as to the success obtained in adopting certain improved meth¬ 
ods of vine training, pollination, manuring etc. with a view to increas¬ 
ing the commercial value of local grape varieties in western India. 

Methods of training. — Of the several types of training employed, 
the system giving the best yield has been the “ umbrella " type and 
this has been found distinctly superior to the single stake system pre¬ 
viously employed. The overhead system has also been a definite success 
and has given three times as much yield as the single stake. Four canes 
of each plant are extended in different directions until they meet the 
canes of the next plant. Short spurs are formed in this way, leaving more 
room for the development of flowers and fruit. 

The author carried out an experiment keeping the long canes formed 
during the rainy season and pruniug them, after leaving 10 or 12 buds 
instead of adopting the short-and-reuewal spur method of pruning after 2 
or 3 buds. The yields per plant obtained, by keeping the long canes, 
compared with the latter system were about four times greater. Further 
experiments are considered necessary, however, before the long-cane 
system can be recommended unreservedly. 

The Kniffin or drooping system, much practised in America, has 
shown an advantage over the local single stake system only on very excep¬ 
tional occasions. 

Pollination — A special study was made by the author at the Ganesh- 
kind Botanical Garden, Kirkee, of the two classes of grape clusters 
in existence, viz. loosely set and closely set fruits. On examination in the 
laboratory of the pollen grains it was, however, considered that the flowers 
were not self-sterile. Other methods of improvement of yield such as 
girdling or ringing and coiling had therefore to be adopted. 

Manures. — The most efficacious of the manures tried proved to 
be 1) a combination of fish manure and sulphate of potash; 2) safflower 
cake + bonemeal; the latter gave the higher yield, but when applied 
after the April pruning instead of in the autumn, in order to influence 
the production of strong bearing wood for the next season* the fish manure 
combination proved preferable. M. I*. Y. 

586 - Grape Preservation in Almerie: Cultivation and Preservation Experiments 
made in Italy. — SANNINO, F. A., ill Rivista di Atnpeloqrafta , Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 22-23. 
Alba, Feb. 28, 1922. 

Hitherto it has always been considered that the facility of preserv¬ 
ing Almerie or Hoanez grapes, is due to the fleshy character of the pulp, 
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and to the usually resistant skin, but it has recently been proved that it 
is due rather to the extremely dry climate in the Almerie region. 

^Irrigation takes place several times in this area, and in September, 
at the vintage, the weather is always fine and dry; conditions unques¬ 
tionably favourable to grape preservation. 

In 1896, an exporter of Messina (a town situated in the rainiest 
district of southern Italy) obtained most unsatisfactory results, by keep¬ 
ing the table grapes in wood shavings and in sawdust, according to the 
custom of Almerie. New experiments were made in 1920, a very dry year, 
with the cultivated Almerie grape at the Royal American Vine Nursery 
at Palermo. Large yields were obtained and the grapes kept well; in 1921, 
a rainy season, the crop was poor. 

Drought conditions are also useful at the flowering period, which 
is very short. As this vine possesses a female inflorescence, artificial 
cross-pollination is necessitated such as Paulsen (Director of the Royal 
Nurseries, Palermo) made with the pollen of the male inflorescences of 
Aramon Rupestris Ganzin. 

The Almerie grape after transport to Palermo and to Spadofora (near 
Milazzo), appears to be easily damaged by fungous diseases: oidium, mildew, 
and grape mould. The quality of the grape when left on the vine, 
and the quality when cut present two separate characteristics: the Al¬ 
merie grape will keep for a long time after cutting if the grapes are plac¬ 
ed in layers on sawdust inside the receptacle, but they will not keep at 
all, if left hanging on the vine, owing to their liability to rot. However 
the “Marsigliana”, and “Lacrima di Maria” of Termini Imerese and the 
“ Catelanesca ” of Somma Vesuviana are exceptionally good varieties, 
even for leaving uncut. 

The trials made with the Almerie grape at Palermo and at Spadafora 
confirm the conclusions arrived at by Gobbato and Briganti namely, 
that this particular grape is adapted solely to warm and dry districts. 

F. D. 

587 - Forestry Journals, Forestry, Timber-Trade and Wood-Working Industries 

Journals and Serials.— Immink, D. H., in Tcctona, Part. XV, No. 2, pp. 105*122. 

Buitenzorg, Kebr. 1922. 

A survey of the periodical and serial literature on forestry is attempted. 
Such a list, covering the German literature as well as that of other countries 
has, as far as the writer’s knowledge goes, never been published before, 
while, on account of the rapid expansion of late years, it has become in¬ 
creasingly difficult to obtain a comprehensive view of this field. The prin¬ 
cipal causes of this expansion of the literature are the extraordinary pro¬ 
gress of late years in forest-exploitation and forest-technology as well 
as the awakened interest in forestry in America and tropical countries 
and in tropical timbers generally. The list comprises the “ Journals ”, 
and under the heading “ Serials ”, the publications of forest services, 
universities, associations, clubs etc. on the scientific, technical and eco¬ 
nomic sides of forestry and connected industries, e. g. : Communications 
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of forest experiment stations. Yearbooks, Bulletins, Circulars, Leaflets, etc. 
Purely administrative progress-reports have been omitted. 


Table I. — Numbers of titles arranged according to countries. 
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Table II. — Numbers of titles arranged according to languages . 
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As attempt is made to give, as far as possible, the following 
particulars about each publication Complete title editorial address, 
whether monthly, weekly, etc , subscription price , date when founded 
and number of current volume, number of pages m each publication, 
whether the publication is still being issued, has been superseded bv 
another, undergone a change in name, or been discontinued 

Tables I and II give the number of titles <auveyed arranged according 
to countries and to languages 

GAB 

588 - Forestry m the Straits Settlements. — < olonuil Rtpofts AnnuilNo 1.1 1 S It nts> 
Statements, Report for 1^20 iS pp I y ondou 1 )„i 

The total area of the forests undei contiol is 42 964 hectaies that is 
to say, 11 °/ > of the total area of the Straits Settlements The leceipts 
and expenditure for 1920 were respectivelv 37 268 and 42 849 dollar- (the 
dollar being equivalent to 2 shillings and 4 pence at par) as against 
t>5 754 and 34 064 dollaib m 1919 the total 1 xeess of receipts over expend 
lture was therelore 419 dollar Owing to the high prices reilred for 
mangle tree wood there wa- an mciease in the receipts it Singapore but 
111 all the other settlements 1 decrei-e the leceipts lining been exccp 
tionallv high m 1919 11 001 tons of wood for working woe produced 

and 27 797 tons of firewood 

In the forots under control it Sungei Ached (Wellesley Province) 
100,000 mangle trees were planted and no dollars for seed was the onlv 
expense 

An inspection of the areas planted with bakati” 111 preceding vcai^ 
111 the forests undei control in Tanjong Buiong showed the success of re 
afforestation If the cost of this work can be kept at a iea*»oiiabl\ low 
figure it wall very probabh be profitable G A B 

589 - Experiments m the Preservation of Acorns and Beech-Mast m Denmark. 

JOHANNsr-N, W ,111 Iht I orsthf^t l orS0i,<;wooden 1 Danmark \ol s itli pul pp ^ 1 ) 

Copenhigen 1 >^1 

The following are the results of experiments on the preservation of 
acorns and beech-mast begun in 1903 and on acorn seeding begun in 1915 

To preserve the gemunating power of the acorns a low temperature 
is needed What degree of frost they will resist has not been tested but 
they keep well at x° and 2° C Another necessary condition is access 
to the air , if deprived of air the germinating power is lost in about a 3 ear 
even at the low temperatures above mentioned The use of a solution 
of sublimate as an anticryptogamic r* an advantage , a solution of sulphate 
of copper could probably aho be employed , treatment with solutions of 
formic aldehvde is not apparently of any practical use It has been possj 
ble to preserve the life of the acorns for three yeais the germinating power 
naturally decreasing gradually However, numerous vigorous plants 
were obtained from the seeds which survived The keeping of the c eed 
seems to result in the survival of the fittest 
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Beech-mast is easily empoisoned by the use of fungicides but on the 
other hand if kept in a cold place can be preserved in a sufficiently healthy 
state for a winter or two. 

After a close sowing there is a rather close correlation between the 
size reached by oak-seed in the first year and in the tenth, but their 
reciprocity is far from being invariable. G. A. B. 


LIVE-STOCK AND BREEDING. 

590 - Plants Poisonous to Live-Stock. — X. Talbot, P. R., and Hooper, J.C., Weeds 
Poisonous to Live Stock, in Province of Alberta, Department of Agriculture, Provincial 
Schools of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1, pp. 401, figs. 15+4 coloured plates separate from 
text. Edmonton, 1919. — II. Fleming, C. E , and Peterson, N. F., The Narrow-leaved 
Milkweed ( Asclepias mexicana), and the Broad-leaved or Showy Milkweed (A. speciosa ), 
Plants poisonous to Live Stock in Nevada, in The University of Nevada, Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 09, pp 32, figs 10 Carson City, Nevada, December 
1920. — III Two Vines reputed poisonous to Stock, in Queensland Agricultural 
Journal , Vol. XVII, No. 9, p. 36. Brisbane, January 1922. 

I. — PLANTS POISONOUS TO LIVE-STOCK IN THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 
Canada. — It is estimated that more live-stock is annually lost in the Pro¬ 
vince of Alberta from eating poisonous plants than from any other cause. 
The Bulletin analysed gives the necessary information for the identifica¬ 
tion of the most dangerous wild plants growing in the Province, the best 
methods of preventing stock from eating these plants, the symptoms pro¬ 
duced by their consumption, and the treatment of toxic disturbances 
caused by them. 

The following is a list of the plants described : tall larkspur ( Delphi¬ 
nium glaucum S. Wats — D. Brownii Rydb) ; low larkspur (I), bicolor 
Nutt. = D. Menziesii D. C. and /). azureum Michx). ; death camas 
(Zigdenus venenosus) ; water hemlock (Cicuta maculata) ; white locoweed 
(Oxytropis Lamberti) ; woolly loco-weed (Astragalus mollissimus) ; showy 
loco-weed (A. splendens). 

As preventive measures, it is advisable to : extirpate the poisonous 
species ; fence in infested land, so as to keep out animals ; give salt and 
good drinking-water to the stock ; keep animals away from infested dis¬ 
tricts during the dangerous season and feed them so that they are not 
driven by hunger to eat poisonous plants (1). 

II. — Two plants poisonous to cattle in Nevada. — These are 
the narrow-leaved milk-weed ( Asclepias mexicana), and the broad-leaved 
milk-weed (A. speciosa). The authors describe these plants, their compo¬ 
sition and habitat as well as the toxic symptoms produced by them etc. 

III. — TWO PLANTS REGARDED AS POISONOUS TO CATTLE IN QUEENS¬ 

LAND. — These are two Asclepiadeae : Marsdenia rostrata and Secamone 
elhptica. I. D. 


{ 1) See H. C. Long, Plants Poisonous to Live Stock, Cambridge University Press, 191 7 . 
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591 - b the Sorrel Dock {Rumex Acetosa) Poisonous to Cattle ? — Craig, j f , 
and Kbhob, D (Royal Veterinary College of Ireland), m Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland , Vol XXI, Xo 3, pp 314 317 Dublin, 1021 

The bheep-sorrel (Rumex Aceto sella) , appears to be poisonous to the 
horse (CornEvin) , and sheep (Mulixr) on account of the potassium ox¬ 
alate it contains The authors wished to ascertain whether a nearly-re¬ 
lated species, the sorrel dock (Rumex Acetosa), is injurious to cattle as is 
believed by many bleeders With this object, they earned out a senes 
of feedmg expenments during the spnng and summer of 1920 The le- 
sults obtained led to the following conclusions although grazing cattle 
manifest a certain aversion to R A cetosa, it does not produce any ill-effect 
of importance It thus seems that this plant does not contain sufficient 
oxalates to be injunous to cattle F D 

592 - Observations on the Treatment of Puerperal Infection m Domestic Animals 
by Treatment with Iodide of Ioduretted Potassium. a \dsln, ai i v m Bor line* 

Tterd tzliche Wochenschnft year XXXVIII No 7, pp Berlin February 1022 

The author had observed for ^ome \ear- that when the uterus of mares, 
cows, and ^ows suffering from uterine inflammation or puerpural infection 
was washed with a dilute solution of ioduretted potassium this solution 
lapidly lost its colour in ^ome ca^es when it came in contact with the mu¬ 
cous membrane, wlierea^ m othei^ this effect did not occur or onl\ to a 
limited extent Accoidmg to experiments made b> the mthor thF lo^s 
of colour is due to the iodine combining with definite substances present 
in the uterine solution and forming a colourless compound 

It f not at present possible to decide whethei these substances are 
bacteria, or the products of their metabolism but it is certain that they 
exercise a pathogenetic effect and that they are rendered innocuous b> the 
formation of a colourless compound is shown b> the fact that treatment 
with the lodo-ioduletted solution has a \ery favourable effect upon the 
course of the disease 

The decoloration and the therapeutic action of the resulting ioduretted 
solution are not always produced because uterine inflammation m domestic 
immals may be caused by a number of different species of bacteria (Bade 
tiumcoli, Staphylococcus pyogenes albus and tiUeus Streptococcus pvogenes 
etc) However the snnplicit} of this treatment makes it worth knowing 
and practising by stock-breeders K F 

593 - Notes on Contagious Abortion in Female Asses and Mares. - Branford r , 

and Doyle, T AX in Agricultural Research Institutt, Push hulUtm Ao 11 pp 1 1*, 
s pi Calcutta, i<)2i 

Since 1911, the authors have observed at the Hi<-=ar Stock-breeding 
Station several cases of contagious abortion, a disease hitherto unknown in 
the district 

The signs of infection are not apparent, unless the disease develops 
when gestation is already far advanced and it is not easy to recognise com¬ 
plete abortion m mares When this occurs the membranes and fluids of 
the foetus have a normal appearance , if the gestation period is nearly 
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complete, the young foal may be alive at the moment of birth, but gen¬ 
erally dies a few days later 

In 1920, the authors succeeded 111 obtaining and isolating a pure culture 
of a bacillus resembling both morphologically and biologically the one des¬ 
cribed by Good and Corbbtt (i) The bacillus was obtained by inoculat¬ 
ing tubes of agar with blood taken from the heart and liver of a foetu* 

It occurred in the form of a short thick rod with rounded ends, and 
was Gram negative A bacillus with the same characters was isolated 
from the stomach liver, heart and the all mtoic and ammotic fluids of the 
aborted foetus of a female ass 

The authors believe that the unknown pathogenetic agent finds its 
wav into the bodv through the mouth they consider that the incubation 
period lasts 6 weeks which is contraiy to the general opinion which limits 
it to a time varying from 10 d 13 s to ] weeks 

Proph\lactic mea^ure^ (destitution of the foetus isolation and disin¬ 
fection of the infected animal) au of little use owing to the licence of 
distinct symptoms of abortion and the diihcultv of discovering the dis¬ 
eased foetus which almost linmediateh falls a pre\ to vultuies 

Immumt}, even allowing that this is conferred b\ an attack of the 
disease does not last E V 

594 - Horse Pest. Iiilijlr, \ in !>ef frtnunt of / 1 icu'turt of tin Union of S outh itricn 
Science Bulletin No 1 ) pi> 1 1 1 ictoiJi 1 > r 

THrii v *R’s paper on this ubjtct de^erve^ mention as it gnes an 
excellent synthetic re lew of ill tli it is known legardmg the natural 
and medical history of horse pest and has m appendix with a bibliograplrv 
of 32 works dealing with the iesearch.es carried out on horse pest by the 
Bureau of Veterinary Resean h ot the Go\ eminent of the South African 
Union lv F 

595 - New Endoscopic Methods for the Examination of the Horse. spirz, (, irchnos 

da Lscola Superior di l ncultuia t Widictno letcrinan 1 \ol IV No 2 pp 7~ S3 
pi XVIII XX Nitchcro\ (IJri/il December 1 ) 1 

In order to diagnose cert an diseases of the horse, it is necessary to 
cairy out laryngo<-copic and phar\ngo^copie examinations but the appara¬ 
tus for this purpose has been \ ery rarely used as it has many serious defect 4 
These difficulties can be avoided b\ adopting the technique devised by 
Spitz , by this means laryngoscopy or pharyngoscox>y, become easy and 
can be earned out by anyone 

The following instruments aie necessary 1) a metal, so-called endo¬ 
scopic tube , this is cylindrical and is 50 to 55 cm long and l^to 2 cm 
broad , 2) an illuminating apparatus consisting of an incandescent lamp 
of 5-6 volts fixed to the end of a rigid conducting rod a little shorter than 
the endoscopic tube The rod can be easily introduced into and adapted 
to the interior of the tube and is provided with the necessary arrangement^ 


(1) Journal of Infectue Diseases, July 1913 (Author** note). 
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for putting it into connection with a supply of electricity ; 3) a supply of 
electricity 

An oral examination of the pharynx, or larynx must be carried 
out on the horse when it is lying on its back, or on one ride, the head 
and neck being so arranged that the angle formed by the neck with 
the buccal cavity is as nearly as possible 180 0 , or in other words, the head 
and neck must be almost in a straight line. The arrangement of the head 
and neck is of great imx>ortance for the ♦-ucce'-s of the examination, as if 
carried out as advised, the endoscopic tube may be easily introduced, 
and the operation can be quickly performed. 

Spitz's method affords a more extended and clearer field of observation 
than is obtained with other methods. The author has adopted it since 
1912 in a fairly large number of laryngo<-copic and pharyngoscopic inves¬ 
tigations. The result 4 - obtained were excellent and not attended with the 
slightest trouble 

If an endoscopic tube of slightly le 4 *^ diameter is used, the same tech¬ 
nique allows of pharyngo^copy through the nose, and hence of the examina¬ 
tion of the orifice of the Km t a chi an tube B B. 

596 - The Simultaneous Method of Inoculation with Anti-Rinderpest Cattle-plague 
Serum. — Pool, \V A , in l n cultural Research Institute, Push, Bulletin No 120, 
pp 1-7, with 2 Appendices. Calcutta, 1421 

Tim article contain 4 - brief instruction'- for inoculating cattle with anti¬ 
rinderpest serum by mean'- of a new method that confer^ lasting immun¬ 
ity and i 4 - called '■imultaneous, because wliile a sub-cutaneous injection 
of it is made beneath one shoulder, the other riioulder is injected with 
blood taken at the time the fevei runs higheri, from an animal ■-xiffering 
from rinderpest. On the seventh, or eighth, day individuals that have 
not reacted to the fir-t injection are given a second inoculation of virulent 
blood (5 cc), without any further injection of serum. 

The author gives a short account in the following patagraphs of : the 
mean« of obtaining the serum, the cases where inoculation should not be 
practised, the measures to be taken to prevent the introduction of piro- 
plasms together with the virulent blood, and the contamination of healthy 
animals by those that have not yet been immunised E F. 

597 - On an Acute and Epidemic Form of Parenchymatous Hepatic Inflammation 

in Sheep. — Knuth, P and Sttphan, J , m Berliner J icrdtzthche Woclu nschuft, 
year XXXVHI, No. 7, pp. Kerim, February 16, 1922. 

One of the authors of this article, Knuth, has observed numerous sheep 
affected a disease that quickly causes the death of 25 % of the flock. 
The clinical symptoms of the disease are as follows: yellow colour of 
the exposed mucous membranes ; difficult respiration ; a flow from the 
nostrils of whitish mucus mixed with blood ; soft pitch-coloured excrement 
mixed first with mucus, and later with blood ; very weak pulse ; corneal 
reflex entirely absent, pupil dilated and not reacting to direct light , rectal 
temperature 41 0 C. 
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The examination of the internal organs belonging to three animals 
revealed the following lesions slight swelling of the mucous membrane o! 
the stomach and small intestine , the spleen swollen, dark brown, hardened, 
with reticulation clearly recognisable in sections , the liver very swollen, 
brittle, dried up, brownish-yellow in colour and the lobules no longer dis¬ 
tinctly separate , the gall-bladder full and distended, the cardiac muscle 
dark-red, rigid and dr> 

A microscopic investigation of tlnn slices of the liver revealed the typ¬ 
ical syndrome of acute parenchymatous fait} degeneration of the liver 
cell* Since the negative results of the microscopic examination of the 
blood and organs excludes all possibility of bacterial infection, the authors 
diagnose the disease as a fatty parenchymatous degeneration of the hepatic 
cells that manifests itself m an epidemic form They believe it to be due to 
plants eaten by the cattle while grmng(i) 

This work is important a) as bung a contribution to our knowledge 
of a hitherto little known disease described by several authors under the 
name of epidemic pa) tnchunaious hepatitis of sheep b) because the 
syndrome of symptoms described can easil\ be mistaken for those 
induced by phosphorus or u-emc poisoning or the toxic effects of 
some legummosae ft F 

598 - The Use of Calcium Salts in the Feeding of Animals. — otu< A^icuitutai 1 

meni Station, Jiulktm -n pp > \\ ostei Ohio 1 i 

The bulletin analysed amt i ms the following 6 papers 
I — Forbrs ft B Haiukson J O Morgan, ft ft and Schuiz 
J A The metabolism of column salts m a growing pig — Experiments 
to determine the met iboli m of the mineral constituents of the ration 
were carried out m Novembcr-Decembei 1917 with 5 young castrated 
boars of the Poland China breed There were 3 experimental periods of 10 
day** each separated by mttn lls of 7 day- To a basal ration consisting 
of maize flour +■ linseed cike + wheat sharps (7 1 1) with salt 111 the 

proportion of 1 450 were iddtd \arious mineral supplement- which 

are given together with the chief results obtained from them m Table I 
It was found that the chat icteristics of the metabolism of swine fed 
almost exclusively on the grim of cereals were as follows loss of calcium 
abnoimal gains m magnesium and phosphorus, very acid urine containing 
much ammonia An excess of potas-ium was present 111 the basal ration, 
whereas sodium and chlorine except for the c mall quantities supplied m 
the form of kitchen salt wue lacking 

The insufficient assimilation of c ilcmm is an important factor m deter¬ 
mining the gams m phosphorus and to a lesser degree, m magnesium 
The increasing mge-tion of calcium in the form of precipitated carbonate 
or powdered limestone, causes 0 marked increase m the calcium, magnesium 
and phosphorus gams 


ix) lhe authors have carried out some experiments in order to identify these plants 1 
they will give the results m a subsequent piptr {Ld) 
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The addition of 1 part of salt to 450 parts of grain, the basal ration, 
causes a gain in both sodium and chlorine. The gains in sodium and po¬ 
tassium were as a rule, almost equal. The need of «odium was more 
quickly satisfied than that of chlorine. All the mineral additions, especi¬ 
ally the precipitated bone-meal, served to increase the chlorine gains as 
compared with the basal ration without any addition. 

The magnesium content of all the rations was sufficient. When the 
magnesium metabolism was negative, the loss was due to the hindering 
effect of other factors, especially to insufficient ingestion of calcium. All 
the mineral additions had a favourable influence upon the magnesium gaim. 
In some cases, the improvement of the latter were to be attributed entirely 
to the increase in the amount of calcium ingested 

Ground limestone, precipitated bone-meal, degelatinised bone-meal 
and precipitated calcium carbonate had much the same effect on the cal¬ 
cium gains, whereas ground mineral phosphate was clearly le^s effective. 

The gain in phosphorus was (li-tinctly increased by all the additions 
containing calcium, whether in the form of the carbonate, or the phosphate. 

* The solubility of the compounds ^eems to be the chief cause of the 
gains ; precipitated calcium carbonate and precipitated bone-meal are the 
most effective, ground mineral phosphate having much less effect Compar¬ 
ed with the potentially acid, ba-al ration, the compound^ containing cal¬ 
cium carbonate lowered the acidity and the ammonia of the urine, but pre¬ 
cipitated bone-meal (containing bicalcic phosphate) increased them. 

Mineral additions had no effect upon the digestibility of the ration. 

One third of the sodium evacuated by the organism was found again 
in the unne and one third in the faeces A larger proportion of potassium 
found its way into the urine, and ^ till more into the faeces 

Generally, over go % of the chlorine passed into the unne 

The capacity possessed by the digestive apparatus of absorbing mineral 
foods is limited in the first place by their solubility and afterwards, amongst 
other factors, by the rapidity with which these substances pass from a 
soluble to an insoluble condition in the blood and lymph, either by means 
of a synthetic process, or as a result of excretion The gains in absorbed 
mineral nutrient substances are governed by the requirements of nutri¬ 
tion, and are not increased by limiting elimination which would immediately 
decrease absorption. 

The most effective, and certainly the most soluble mineral additions 
used were precipitated carbonate and precipitated bone-meal Other 
compounds may be more practical, though less effective, if the pigs will 
eat them and can tolerate them when fed in sufficient quantities. The 
most urgent mineral need of growing animals, after common salt, is sa¬ 
tisfied by calcium carbonate. When, however, the assimilation of the phos¬ 
phorus, which is normally present in the ration for the building up of 
the skeleton, is thus assured, some form of calcium phosphate must be 
given. 

With a certain loss of phosphorus, all the need for mineral additions 
can be satisfied by calcium phosphate. The phosphate is dearer than the 

[*•*3 
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carbonate, but it is more easily tolerated, and if fed separately from the 
ration, is more acceptable to the stock. 


Table I. — Effect of mineral additions on the metabolism of calcium „ 

magnesium and phosphorus . 
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II. — Forbes, K. B. t Halverson, J. O., Schulz, J. A. and Wells, 
K. B., Metabolism of some calcium salts in growing swine . — A sec¬ 
ond experiment to ascertain tlie metabolism of the mineral constituents 
of the ration was carried out from August to October 1918 with 4 castrated 
pigs of the Poland-China breed. The chief object of the experiment was 
to compare the effects of the addition of mixed minerals with those of min¬ 
erals introduced separately. The result*- connected with the metabolism 
of calcium, magnesium and phosphorus are given in Table I, Experi¬ 
ment II. 

As in the preceding experiment, the metabolism of sodium, magnesium, 
chlorine, sulphur and nitrogen was also studied. The results were prac¬ 
tically the same, although there was a larger proportion of potassium 
in the urine. The authors bring out the independent behaviour of so¬ 
dium and chlorine. All additions containing calcium were useful, from 5 
to xo tenths of the calcium administered was retained by the organism ; 
no appreciable difference existed in the capacity of assimilating the various 
additions. 

III. — Forbes, E. B. and Schulz, J. A. The effect of mineral 
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additions upon the development of swine. — Thirty Duroc-Jersey pigs of 
the average weight of 62 kg. were divided into 5 lots and given experi¬ 
mental rations for 86 days- dating from April 30, 1917. The basal ration 
was the same as in the two previous experiments. The mineral additions 
were chosen s-o as to supply 5 mg. of calcium pei head and per day. At 
the end of the experiment, the animal* were c laughtered and there skel¬ 
etons physically and chemically examined. The pigs of the lot given 
precipitated calcium carbonate and tlio*e which received precipitated 
purified bone-meal had relatively compact, strong *keleton*, wlierea* the 
bones of the pigs that had been supplied with ground mineral phosphate 
were only a little denser than the bone* of the control annuals (ration 
without supplementary calcium salt*) and were le*s re*istant than 
those of the latter, as well a* containing a smaller amount of ash per unit 
of volume. The *keleton*> of the |>igs given precipitated bone-meal occu¬ 
pied an intermediate position as regards density and resistance. The 
proportion between the phosphorus and calcium pre c ent in the bones of 
pigs was fairly high whether they had received mineral phosphate, or the 
ba^al ration. In thi-, the bones diffeied from tho*e of the young animals 
killed at the beginning of the experiment in order to determine their ini¬ 
tial composition, in wliich the proportion of magne c iumpie*ent in the skel¬ 
etons of the young pig"' wa"- relatively lower than that of the calcium 

IV. - Fokbks, K. B., Hunt, C. A , Schulz, J A.,and Winter, A R. 
Effect of mineral addition on the development of swine. — The expe¬ 
riments de*cubed in thh papei began on July 26, 1919 and lasted nearly 
16 weeks. They differ from the preceding experiment* in that the mineral 
addition instead of being mixed in a given proportion with the je*t of the 
lation, wa* fed *eparately and ad lib Further, a larger number of addi¬ 
tional *ub*tances were given and more determination*' of the physical char- 
acteis of the bones were made. The pig* were hybrid*- with a predomin¬ 
ance of Duroc-Jer-ey and Che*ter-White blood. 

The animals were divided into 8 lot* each containing 5 individuals 
with an initial weight of about 21 kg per pig. The ba*al ration consisted 
of maize flour, wheat *harp- and linseed meal cake (3 . 1.) with the addition 
of 1 part in 500 of kitchen salt. The mineral addition* were given to 7 
lots in the bucket* of an automatic di*tributor, 5 % of * odium chloride 
being added each time. During the first 5 week*, the pig*- did not relish 
the*e additions to their ration, but later when they were *hut up in a brick- 
paved stye, they ate them in large quantities. The additions given to the 
various lots, the amount eaten, and certain characters of the bone* deter¬ 
mined after the animals were slaughtered are summarised in Table II. 

The penetrability (hardness), was determined by means of a specially 
constructed microdynamometer measuring the penetration of a diamond- 
pointed punch 5 mm. in diameter under a pressure of 9 kg. The operation 
was carried out upon a transverse *ection from the narrowest part of the 
diaphysis ; its faces were exactly parallel, and polished by a special ap¬ 
paratus. Both these machines were invented by Dr. J ose P^HEAi>, of 
Philadelphia. 
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Tabi,E II. — Effect of an unlimited supply of additional mineral substances 

upon the bones of swine. 
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Mineral phosphate did not make the skeleton stronger as compared 
with the effect of the ordinary ration without any addition, whereas all 
the other mineral supplements produced considerable and almost ident¬ 
ical increases in the strength of the bones. 

Degelatinised purified bone-meal makes the bones damp, less fat 
and more acid (both as regards volume and dry fat-free material), than 
any other mineral addition. The calcium and carbon dioxide contents 
(except the hardness, exceeded those of all the other lots, but the magne¬ 
sium content was the lowest of all. The bones of the control lot were 
relatively poor in mineral constituents other than magnesium. 

The hardest bones (I*ot 3 of Table III), were characteristed by a 
larger proportion of calcium, carbon dioxide, and ash, and by the low mag¬ 
nesium content of the fat-free, dry bones, as well as by the smaller amount 
of magnesium in the total number of mineral constituents determined (cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, phosphorus and carbon dioxide). 

The softest bones (hot 1), were characterised by the larger amount 
of magnesium and phosphorus and the smaller qxiantity of calcium and of 
carbon dioxide in the total of the constituents determined. 

The difference between these 2 lots bring out the relative value of 
ground mineral phosphate and of purified bone-meal as mineral supple¬ 
ments for young animals. The mineral substance of bones is a mixture of 
carbonates and phosphates capable of change as a result of the selection 
of the carbonates serving as part of the alkali reserves of the organism. 
The authors are of opinion that in lots 1 and 8, the low proportion between 
carbon dioxide and the phosphorus of the bones shows that some elimination 
of the calcium carbonate has taken place to compensate for the lack of 
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potential alkali This causes the formation of softer bones owing to the 
large proportion of magnesium phosphate 

V — Forbes, K B , Additional foods consisting of more or less 
appetising mineral preparation for swine, cattle and hotses — The au¬ 
thor has made 19 experiment* with pigs and 15 with cattle he has found 
that horses al*o readily eat precipitated bone-meal and purified degela- 
timsed bone-meal 

In this experiments with pigs, the author observed that purified 
degelatimsed bone-meal which under certain conditions wa- the mo*t 
liked, could be rendered still more acceptable by the addition of a little 
acid 

Meat meal increased the flavour of the mineral supplement with which 
it wa* mixed the best results are obtained with blood meal or fi*h meal 
Conandei seed*, and molu*se* abo mere a*ed the flavour of the added min¬ 
erals but not as much as the above-mentioned meals On the other hand 
anise, fenugreek, carawav fennel charcoal humu* and ground lucerne 
hay had no effect Preparations in the form of fine powdei earned distur 
bances 

VI — Forbis h B Haivikson J O md Schiti z J A I In 
effect product d upon tin alkali rt series of tin pig by a diet of gram and mm 
cral supplements — Two pigs were fed a ba*al talioti < ompo*ed of maize 
flour + wheat ‘■hups + lin-ccd meal cake + kitchen alt foi 3^ day- 
This period wa^ followed b} 'another during which precipitated calcium 
carbonate was added to the lation and the experiment terminated with a 
further period of 23 da}* during which precipitated bone pho*phate was 
added to the basal ration 

The mineral addition were gnen at the rate of 02 gni pei kg of 
live weight 

The consumption of calcium carbonate which is potentials ba*ic 
increased the carfxm dioxide pressure of the blood pi i-m and decreased the 
ammonia content and the h>drogen ion toncentrati an of the urine Bone 
phosphate being jx tentialh acid had just the opposicle effect It is 
therefore probable that the alkali reserves of the blood pla-m can be 
greatly altered by the character of the mineral substances added to tha 
ration F D 

599 - Boiled Cotton Seeds as a Stock Feed. c rahvm, i Khiet i>urv imperii, m 

Queensland i rt cultural Journal Voi XVI No *> p <. Brisbane Xo\ ember i 

The cotton-growei is often unable to render his cotton seed suitable 
for a concentrated stock-feed owing to the fact that he has no available 
means of decorticating and grinding it For this reason the author advic¬ 
es a simple method of preparing cotton *eed which has been practiced b\ 
many stock breeders 111 Queensland and is within the power of all to prac¬ 
tise This consists m boiling the seeds for 15 to 20 minutes, taking care 
to keep them beneath the water m the pot Boiling softens the integument 
and makes it relatively easy to press out the seed The weight of the 
boiled seeds is double that of the raw The operation should be carried 
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out every day. Boiled cotton seed can be fed with bulky dry or green, 
foods such as chopped straw, buckwheat etc. It can also be given to milch 
cows which eat it with avidity. F. D. 

600 - Variability in Domestic Animals and the Value of Statistics in Researches 

connected with Stock Breeding. Part. II. — feige, k. in FdhUngs Landwm - 

schaftliche Zeitung t Year I<XX, Nos. 17-18, pp. 335-348, figs. 3. Stuttgart, Sep 

tember 1951. 

The author continues his researches on the variability of domestic 
animals ; his method and objects are the same as he has described else¬ 
where (1). He deals with documents compiled from data collected in the 
Herdbook of East Prussia published by the " Insterburger Verband 
Only the four first volumes of this work (including those for the years 
1912-1915), have c o far been published, therefore the number of generations 
registered is still too small to permit of thorough statistical analysis. An¬ 
other difficulty also presents itself in this connection viz., that among the ani¬ 
mals under consideration, some cattle of other breeds have found their 
way, so that a noticeable amount of genealogical heterogenity has been 
introduced into the material. 

The cow t s in question are adult animals of the Black Pied East Prus¬ 
sian breed ; in some series they number 2500. The measurements taken 
are : width of chest, depth of client, width of pelvis, height at withers, 
height at croup, width of hips, and length of body ; the fat content of the 
milk was also taken into account. 

In this case also, the variation curves of the dimensions of the body 
are asymmetrical ; this (although its causes may be theoretically different), 
here depends upon special kinds of variation proper to the material viz., 
upon the fact that the animals studied belong to several fundamental and 
not yet differentiated biological forms, or else the effect of selection is still 
visible. From the systematic standpoint, the Black Pied breed of North 
Germany appears to be a homogeneous group, but the statistic method 
show^ by the irregularity of the frequency curves, that no genotypic unity 
really exists. According to the tables drawn up and reproduced by the 
authors, the asymmetry of the frequency curves is not always the same, 
and manifests itself in different ways in each of the measurements under 
consideration. The question is no doubt one of lines that are different 
according to the genotypic point of view, each line possessing its own 
special characters. It is also necessary to consider, within the limits of 
each line, the behaviour of each character and the frequency subdivision 
of each of its values. 

This different behaviour of the various characters as regards the distri¬ 
bution of the frequency of each of their possible dimensions, is a problem' 
of great importance in stock-breeding, but its solution depends upon 
a knowledge of the hereditary behaviour of the genetic factors correspond- 


(i) The first part of this work has been summarised in R . Dec. 1921, No. 1248. See 
also R. July 1021, No. 739. (Ed.) 
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ing to the different morphological characters. It is, however, evident that 
it is not by prolonged selection alone that the modifications of the germ- 
plasm necessary for increasing the variations of the characteis can be ob¬ 
tained, but only by means of the combination of the dominant hereditary 
factors, which must be analysed thoroughly and known. In conclusion, 
these researches have led the author abo to confirm the statement that, 
individual characters and their variability may be learnt from the statist¬ 
ical analysis of the variations of forms and capacities, but that, the mech¬ 
anism of character transmission can only be discovered by the applica¬ 
tion of exact methods to unilinear generations. 

As regards capacity for nnlk production, the " In-terburger Verband ” 
gives (for a total number of 7534 cows), the fat content of the milk, instead 
of the amount of the milk, because external causes can only produce very 
slight variations in the fat content. Here again the tables and the varia¬ 
tion frequency-curves lead us to conclude that there is no question of genea¬ 
logically equivalent line*-, fot the data show the behaviour of a phenotype, 
not of a genotype On the other hand, a distinct sepaution of each 
line is practically impossible, because the material has not yet attained a 
sufficient degree of genealogical•homogeneity K F. 

601 - The Mating of Nearly-Related Cattle. Kuk xrs, c ir, in Hotrd's ihurvnwn, 

VollyXIII, No 5, i> Polt \tkinsnji Wisconsin Pc. brunt > 

The above is a short popular article written for cattle breeders and 
giving an explanation of the terms “ inbreeding ” aud " line-breeding ’ . 

The first is applied to the mating of closely lelated animab, for instance 
brother a <>ntei, or t on / mother, wliile the second signifies the union 
of more distantly related individuals suchao (uncle X niece, or cousin 
< cousin) It should be noted that the difference 1^ merely one of 
degree, so that all persons me not of accord as to the method of 
distinguishing the two t}3>es of mating 

Both are usually adopted in order to retain for as Jong as possible the 
characters of an especially prepotent sire. As on instance of inbreeding, 
the author mentions the case of a Holstein bull celebrated for transmitting 
milk yield capacity to its offspring. This animal was mated with is own 
daughters in order to retain its blood in the largest possible numbei of 
successive generations. The Jersey breed is a good instance of the results 
of line-breeding. 

The breeders can, according to requirements, mate animals related in 
the first degree, or those less closely connected by blood, or they can combine 
the two methods. It is well-known that the chief defects produced by 
prolonged inbreeding are. a) a decrease in the fertility, size and resistance 
of the animals ; b) the possibility of transmitting and accentuating defects 
as well as the debited characters. E. F. 

602 - Bill for the Improvement of Agricultural Live Stock in England. — The Mi ms ■stock raising 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries , leaflet No pp 1-6 IyOiidon, nut 

The British Government ha-- included in the budget of the Mini-try 
of Agriculture an annual bum of about £ 35 000, to be expended in making 
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grants to agriculturists and Agricultural Associations for the purposes of 
a) enabling them to use bulls, stallions and boars of good breeds ; b) defray¬ 
ing half the expenses devolving upon Dairy Farms, or individuals, 
whose milch cows attain records in milk yield. 

Grants are made preferably to Associations, which, like individuals, 
have the right to the collaboration of Live Stock Officers who are nominated 
by the Ministry and mentioned in the bill in question. 

Among the chief provisions respecting the allocation of the grants may 
be mentioned those relating to bulls (the others are of similar character). 

а) Grants are made to Associations up to and even y 3 , of the 
value of the bull ; the maximum sum being £ 20. 

h) If the Association acquires a bull collectively, it must obtain 
in addition to the sum required for the purchase of the animal, sufficient 
capital to bring in enough income to cover all expenses connected with 
the said animal, including life insurance 

б) Should the Association arrange with the owner of a bull that the 
services of the animal are at the disposal of its members, it incurs the fol¬ 
lowing obligations, to 1) pay the owner a **um equal to the Government 
grant ; 2) pay a service fee of not less than two shillings and rixpence for 
each cow served , 3) guarantee that at least 35 cows shall be served an¬ 
nually , 4) allow the owner of the bull to have at least 15 of his cows 
served free of charge 

If the Association accepts these conditions, the owner of the bull (not 
the Association), is legally lesponsible for the custody, keep and insurance 
of the animal. K F 

603 - Thirty Year's Experimental Stock Breeding in Utah. — Harris, 1 s , and butt, 
N J , 111 t tah 4 ntuUur d £ xptnment s fa i ton. Circular No 46, 6* PP Eogau, Utah, 1921 
A summary is given of the most important facts discovered in the 
course of thirty year of experimental work performed by the Utah Agri¬ 
cultural College since its foundation A catalogue of the publications 
of the Station (286) is gi\en w the Appendix The following is a short 
account of the stock-bieedmg work (1) 

Cattee feeding — The animal*- med m the experiments were cattle 
of the native breed reaied m the open 

Composition of rations — In the experiments with lucerne + mixed 
hay + straw + wheat + bran, the best proportions were those correspond¬ 
ing to the nutritive ratio of 1 4 81. When, however, mixed feeds are 

used the nutritive value of each food must be taken into account, rather 
than the nutritive proportions of the lation. If cattle are given all the 
straw they can eat + wheat + bran, theie is no need to trouble about the 
nutritive proportions of the concentrates to be added to the ration. 

Comparison between different forage plants — It has been found that 


(1) The other work is connected with irrigation and its effects on different crops — 
dry-farming — soil physics — agricultural machines — lural economy — fruit growing — 
the parasitic insects of cultivated plants (Ed ) 

f 
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the respective nutritive value of lucerne hay, meadow clover hay and timothy 
grass hay with equal rations of grains (i) is in the proportion of 91: 75 : 97, 
whereas the proportion of the amounts consumed daily is as 100 : 80 : 95. 
The first and third cutting of lucerne were c uperior to the clover and timothy 
grass both as regards rapidity in increasing live weight and the amount 
of food necessary to obtain 1 kg. increase in live-weight. The amount 
of dry matter required to produce 1 kg. increase in live-weight was highest 
in the case of lucerne, lowest in that of forage-maize (maize cut before the 
ears were quite ripe), and intermediate between that of timothy grass 
the proportion being as 100 : 94.91 In comparison with other forages 
lucerne is especially rich in digestible protein and poor in digestible fibre. 

A ration of lucerne hay -f- straw + grains proved superior to one of 
lucerne hay + grain. The ration of mixed hay + grains was superior 
to the ration lucerne hay + grains, but inferior to the ration lucerne hay 
+ straw + grains. Chopped maize forage wa« one of the best fodders ; 
on the other hand, timothy gras<- did not prove so satisfactory As the 
result of a comparison between the digestible matter in different foods, 
the following products were ranged in descending order barley 100; pea 
meal 8g ; bran 70 ; maize stalks and ear^ 68 ; lucerne 64 ; timothy grass 63 , 
straw 51 

Comparison between black vetch and hit erne -- The black vetch, 
(k>lden Vine, produced in 1900, 1493 kg of protein per hectare, and lucerne 
produced 1796 kg The piotem of the vetch hay wa^ lather more digest¬ 
ible than that of the lucerne, especially when the vetch had been cut at 
the beginning of the floweiing season when its digestibility is highest. 
The stems were more digestible than the leaves , in this, black vetch differs 
from lucerne The chemical composition of vetch hay cut at the beginning 
of the flowering season is superior to that of lucerne, but after the 
flowering is over, the loss of nutritive substances is verv rapid. 

Comparison betzeeen successive cuts of lucerne — As a cattle feed 
the nutritive value of the flrst, second, and third cuts of lucerne (19 89 kg. 
of hay per kg of graini- ba^al ration) was respectively 100 — 75 — no, 
the relative amounts consumed per head and per day were in the propor¬ 
tion of 100 (viz , 10 5 kg ) 97 105. The third cut contained 1 ea>t dry 

matter and digestible matter ingested per kg of increased weight The 
five-year average increase 111 live-weight obtained per hectare was much 
liiglier for the first cut and decidedly lower for the third, the proportion 
being for early cutting, as 100.80 : 69. 

Comparison between cutting lucerne early or late . — The object ol these 
experiments was to determine the best time for cutting lucerne. It was 
found that as regards the amount of increase in live weight produced per 
hectare, the relative value of the cuts was as follows : early cut (immedia¬ 
tely after flowering) 100 ; average cut (one week after flowering begins) 
71 - Cattle fed with lucerne hay, with or without gram supplement. 


<i) By grains is understood not only the grain of cereals or other seeds but also their 
by-products, such as milling offals (bran, sharps etc., cakes etc.). (Ed ) 
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ate a little more hay per day and made more rapid gains in live Dveight 
when given early cut lucerne hay than with late cut lucerne hay. Given 
equal weights of hay, the earlier cut produced the best results. In the case 
of the second and third cut, the proportion was as 100 : 85 : 75. The 
amount of hay consumed per head and per day was about the same whether 
the hay was cut early or late, although rather larger quantities of the for¬ 
mer were eaten than of the latter. The amount of dry matter and digest¬ 
ible matter required to produce 1 kg. increase in live weight was however 
decidedly less in the case of the early crop and more in that of the 
late crop. 

The proportion for the 3 cuts was as 100: 131 : 166. 

Sugar-beet pulp as a cattle feed. — A larger quantity of dry matter 
per kg. of gain in live weight was consumed when only lucerne hay -f- pulp 
was fed, than when the hay was replaced to some extent by grains. Cattle 
given lucerne hay + pul]) made practically equal live- weight gains through 
the whole feeding period. Larger and cheaper gains were obtained by feed¬ 
ing grains during the last part of the fattening period than at the beginning. 
Table I gives a summary of a feeding experiment with lucerne hay, beet 
pulp and grains which lasted 107 day-. It shows clearly that it is very 
advantageous to feed by-products of milling with beet pulp. 


Tabu: I. — Results of a feeding experiment with lucerne hay , 
beet-pulp and grains 



Ration 


| Average 




increase m 




j live weight 


i 


!j per head 

Iyticerne 

liay 

! Bran and 

1 sharps 

Beet pulp 

ji and 

j \ per day 

entire 

entire 

i none 

i' 

!■ 725 gm 

entire 

1 none 

1 entire 

. 670 

entire 

entire 

entire 

: 1025 

entire 

7* 

j entire 

■j 825 

V* 

entire 

i entire 

!i 9x0 


Kg. of food consumed for 
1 kg. increase in live weight 


IfUCCttlC 

liav 

Bran and 
, sharps 

Beet pulp j 

s 

1 

Total 

dry 

matter 

9.8 

i 4-6 

• ( 

12.66 

11 *5 


31-4 ; 

1305 

7.2 

32 

17.0 

10.68 

9.2 

i 2.0 

19.I | 

*1.65 

4.3 

! 3.6 

21-3 ! 

8.87 


In another experiment, it was found a good plan to add 900 gm. of 
grains to a ration of lucerne -+ pulp, because each kg. of grains replaced 
3 of lucerne hay, or 17 of pulp The increases in weight were larger and 
the production cost diminished when the ration of pulp was limited to % 
or the amount consumed ad lib. by the animals and when lucerne hay 
was fed ad lib., but not the beet pulp. On limiting the lucerne ration in 
the same way and giving the stock all the pulp they could eat, the increases 
in live-weight fell and the cost rose, although it was better to limit the ra¬ 
tion of one or other bulky feed than to give both ad lib. 

Beet pulp and molasses as feeds. — More rapid and economical in¬ 
creases in live weight were obtained when molasses was substituted for 
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part of the grains ration than when grains + lucerne hay were fed. Each 
lsg. of molasses decreased the amount of lucerne hay and grains consumed 
for I kg. increase in live weight by o 55 kg. and 0.3 kg. respectively. 

Roots as a feed . — In an experiment lasting 88 days, in which two 
lots each of 3 animals were given mixed hay + forage maize grains, the 
lot receiving 7.4 kg. of mangels per head and per day gained 62 gm. per head 
per more than those given no roots day. The cattle fattened on ration 
containing roots lost the most in dressing. In order to replace 794 kg. 
of dry bulky feed, 4200 kg. of roots, or about five times as much was needed. 

Grass and hay compared . — In an experiment of 21 days* duration, 
in which three lots of 3 animals each were employed, it was found that grass 
is not superior to good hay, and that unripe grass is of less value than lipe 
grass. Steers at grass require a grazing ground 28 % larger than is neces¬ 
sary for animals fed on cultivated forages. In order to produce 1 kg. 
of live weight, more dry matter is needed in summer than in winter. 

Comparison between forage plants of different kinds. — Two years 
experiments with steers at grass have shown that the animals do better in 
a meadow composed of mixed species than in one where only one sort of 
grass is giown. Of the various species cultivated singly Avena clatior 
ranked first, Phleum pratense second, and lucerne third. 

Value of grains in the ration. — It was found unprofitable to feed grains 
with lucerne hay during the period preceding fattening The cost of pro¬ 
ducing 1 kg live weight increases as the fattening progresses. There is no 
advantage in keeping steers for the butcher on rations producing a slight 
increase in weight during the winter, m order to subject them in the follow¬ 
ing spring to a short period of intensive feeding. 

In one experiment lasting 84 days in which groups of 4 steers were 
employed and fed an ordinary ration of mixed hay and 1.8 kg of grains per 
head and per day, the animals given most roots gained 680 gm. per head 
and per day, while those fed on straw, oi forage-silage, gamed respectively 
O65 and 580 gm. The weights of the 3 feeds consumed were in the propor¬ 
tion of 2 8 1.0 : 2.3 Equal amounts of hay and grains were eaten The 

steers receiving respectively 1 8; 2.7; 3.6 kg p>er head and per day 
m addition to mixed hay increased in live weight 445 ; (>90 ; 720 gn 

per head and per day. The cost of producing 1 kg. of live weight decreas¬ 
ed as the quantity of grains was increased. 

Ration of grains alone. — Two-year-old cattle fed for 175 days on a 
ration of grain only gained in live weight 840 gm. per head, per day. 
To obtain 1 kg. increase in weight, 5.7 kg. of grains were required. When 
the animals were not given bulky fodder, they drank very little and seldom 
chewed the cud. 

Value of shelter. — The best results, both as regards rapid increase 
in live weight and economy in feeding, were obtained when the animal 
was allowed to use an enclosed meadow, or a shed, at will. Cattle living 
in the open eat more than those kept in the stall, but they are more thrifty. 

Dairy cows. — Feeding on grains. — Experiments with lots of 3 
cows were made for periods of 21 days, in order to determine the effect 
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of grains on milk production. In the case of animals given good lucerne 
hay and 1.8 kg. of a mixture of bran and sharps per head, and per day, 
it was found that the addition of grains had little more effect than that of 
an equal amount of lucerne hay. Butter production was cheaper if 1.6 
kg. grains was fed instead of 3 2 kg , although the milk yield was a little 
lower and less regular. The total milk yields were respectively 2154 and 
2160 kg. and the butter (water-free) production 112 and 89 kg. An in¬ 
crease in the amount of concentrates did not make the milk richer. 

Comparison between different forages — Lucerne hay -f- grains proved 
more economical for the production of milk and butter than mixed hay 
+ grains, but the amount eaten was about the same. Calculating from 
the quantity ingested, the ration lucerne hay + forage maize produced 
milk and butter with a little less diy matter consumption, as compared 
with the ration of lucerne hay alone If the calculation is made from the 
amount distributed, there is practically no difference. The butter of cows 
fed on lucerne was darker in colour and firmer than that of cows given 
forage-maize. 

Comparison between the different cuts of lucerne. — The production 
of 3 lots composed of 5 cows was recorded for 2 years It was found on 
comparing the milk production obtained with lucerne hay of different cuts 
with the addition of o 65 kg mixed grains per cow and per day for each 
kg. of butter (water-free), per week, that the hay of the second cut is quite 
equal to the later crops, although not so readily eaten by the stock. Table 
II shows the value of the different crops of lucerne for dairy cows. 


Tabi^k II — Value of the different cuts of lucerne 
as a feed for dairy cows 


Cost**. 

Nutritive units 

Butter (water free) 
produced 


638! 

319 kg 1 

2nd 

5 828 

312 

3 rd 

6 410 

307 


Butter per too 
nutritive units 


5.00 kg. 

5.36 

4.78 


Value of succulent feeds — The average of two experiments made in 
Winter with lots containing 6 cows, showed that the value of sugar-beets 
as regards milk production is only 14 % of that of lucerne hay. Sugar- 
beets and beet pulp are almost of the same value as a feed for dairy cows. 

A slight increase in the butter-fat content of the milk was observed on 
feeding beets, or pulp, to the cows, but the milk yield and butter production 
were not perceptibly changed 

Value of grazing. — 16 cows were studied for periods varying from 1 
to 4 years, with a view to ascertaining the effect of grazing on yield. The 
passage from dry feeds to the early spring grass greatly increased the 
milk and butter production and raised the fat content of the milk slightly, 
for a short time. The.se effects were more noticeable in the ca.se of cows 
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at the‘beginning of their lactation, than in that of animals whose lactation 
period was far advanced. The lactation of cows stall-fed with grass was 
longer than that of cows at grass. The change from dry fodder to green 
fodder did not effect the production of stall-fed animals as much as that 
of those grazing in the open : 14 grazing cows that were given grains pro¬ 
duced 911 kg. of milk and 36 kg. of butter in 108 days, as against 831 kg. 
and 33.1 kg. produced by cows receiving no supplementary ration The 
lactation of the first set of cows being longer, it appears that a small ration 
of grains is advantageous to cows at grass. Cows put out at grass for a 
short time first lost weight, but afterwards this was regained. 

Food-capacity of the cow and production . — The cows eating the most 
were without exception the most productive and the most economical. 
Cows differing only from one another to the extent of 90-136 kg or less, 
showed no certain proportion between production and weight. An in¬ 
ferior cow consumes in proportion to its production more food than a 
good cow. 

Variations in milk production. — With the advance of the lactation 
period, the milk yield of cows decreased about 9 % per month. It has 
been found that if the amount of butter produced daily about the 6th 
month of lactation, is multiplied by the number of days the lactation period 
lasts, a very close approximation to the annual butter production is ob¬ 
tained. 

Value of recording production. — The records of 26 herds of dairy 
cows at Richmond (Utah) for a biennial period ending in 1913, proved 
that the difference between the annual jJToduction of butter (water-free) 
of the best and of the worst cow of a herd ranged from 18 to 148 kg. There 
is no correlation between the production of the 3 first months and the annual 
production. There is a decrease in yield when the cow remains dry for more 
or less than two months. A dairy cow of a good breed shows a marked 
tendency to long lactation ; she is as superior to a poor cow, in annual butter 
production as in butter production during the first month. Cows calving 
in the autumn produced during the 12 first consecutive months over 20 kg. 
more butter than those calving in spring Although the cost of feeding 
the former was higher, the average profit per head was 4 10 dollars more 
than in the case of the cows that calved in spring. 

Table III gives a summary of these comparisons. 


Tabi<e III. — Comparison behveen the best and the worst herd . 


The best 
herd 


The worst 
herd 


Annual milk production.kg. 

Annual butter production.* kg 

Cost of feed per annum ( 1 ).. • * f f 

Profit on cow (difference between the value of the 
milk and the cost of feeding). fr. 


4 397 
149.9 
229.01 


2 232 

89.4 

177.29 


362.57 


174.18 
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Skim milk for the feeding of calves , — Experiments lasting 4 years 
proved that if properly fed, calves can very well be reared on skim milk. 
Calves so reared do not increase as much in weight as those given whole 
milk. The amount of dry matter consumed per kg. of increased weight 
was practically the same in either case, but when skim milk was given, the 
rapidity of the increase was only 70 to 80 % as compared with the effect 
of whole milk. Up to the age of 3 y 2 months, calves required less milk 
and less dry matter per kg of increased weight than was needed by pigs. 

When however the calves were 5-6 months old, they ate a larger amount 
of dry matter ^chiefly in the form of hay), than pigs. 

Dairy industry : Butter- making. — Skimming milk . — When 
a centrifugal separator was used, the loss of butter (water-free) was 2.7, 
8.1 and 15.4 kg. according to whether the milk was in shallow or deep 
bowls respectively. Cold milk and a slow movement of the separator hinder 
the maximum output, which is obtained at 29-30 0 C, and by setting the 
speed prescribed for each type of machine. When milk is set in pans, the 
skimming operation is performed most satisfactorily the shallower the pan 
and the cooler the dairy. The temperature of the milk should be kept 
at i° C or lowei. 

Churning. — Under average conditions, a cream with 30 % butter- 
fat can be churned at a lower temperature and more profitably than a 
cream containing less fat. A higher fat content is sometimes a hindrance 
owing to the greater adhesiveness of the cream, which tends to stick to the 
sides of the chum instead of forming butter Under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, from o 4 to 0.64 % of acidity has little effect on the result of 
churning. 

Cheese-making. — Effect of the quality of the milk. — Better cheese 
can be made from good milk than from milk of poor quality ; 2.52 kg. of 
fresh cheese per kg. of butter-fat can be made from milk containing 4.8 % 
of fat, while as much as 2.84 kg. of cheese per kg. of fat can be made 
from milk with a butter-fat content of 3.4 %. The average obtained was 
11.31 kg. of cheese per 100 kg. of milk, or 2.77 kg. per kilogram of butter- 
fat in the milk. The fat lost 111 the whey was on an average 0.15 % what¬ 
ever the fat content of the milk might be. 

Loss of weight during ripening. — The cheese lost 6.9 % in weight 
in 1 month and 9.3 % the 6 following months. 

The best temperatures. — The best temperature for the milk at the 
time of adding the rennet was found to be 30 0 C. Ripening the cheese 
at 18 0 C and at lower temperatures, had little effect upon its loss of 
weight. The smell of cheese seems to be affected by the temperature of 
the vat during the process of cheese-making. 

Paraffined cheese . — When the pressed cheese was stamped and put 
into paraffined boxes containing from 2.6 kg. to 13.6 kg,, the losses in 
weight during ripening were lower, and less handling was required; the 
cost of production wa«, however, increased from 11 to 34 centimes per kg* 
During the first 90 days, the paraffined and unparaffined cheeses lost in 
weight, 5.5 and 8.6 % of their respective weight. Both paraffined and 
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unparaffined cheeses did best when kept in cold rooms, instead of in or¬ 
dinary cellars. 

Pig feeping. — Value of green food — Pigs eating green food in¬ 
crease more in weight than those that are given none, and they need much 
less grain to make i kg. of live weight. Lucerne is an excellent supple¬ 
mentary forage to feed with grains, but it is too coarse and buky to 
be given alone to pigs and does not provide them with sufficient nourish¬ 
ment. 

The addition of lucerne to other feeds produced little increase in the 
weight of the animals. 

Importance of exercise . — Pigs turned out on to 7 hectares of good 
meadow land cropped with 8 species of forage, lucerne forming at least 
one half, grew more rapidly and needed less grains per kg. of increase in 
live weight, than those of any other group Pigs weighing about 34 kg , 
kept feeding in small moveable pens, grew more slowly and required a 
greater quantity of grains to produce 1 kg of live weight, than the animals 
allowed to range at will 

The exercise alone increased the weight of the pigs and the amount 
of food consumed, while it decreased the quantity necessary for producing 
r kg. of live weight The results obtained from grazing supplemented 
by grains were slightly better than from glass fed in a trough, or the* 
farmyard 

Amount of grams — As regards the amount of grains necessary for 
100 kg. increase 111 live-weiglit, the lot of pigs at grass which were given 
*4 the whole grains ration were superior to all the others u^ed in the experi¬ 
ment. They needed less food and increased more in weight A grams 
ration consisting of wheat bran + maize meal + crushed wheat was a 
little more effective in increasing live-weight when fed dr> rather than 
moist, but the amount required to obtain 1 kg mcrese in live weight was 
less when the ration was moistened 

Comparison between different grains — In the case of pigs from 11 to 
19 weeks old, and m experiments lasting 5 months, it was found that more 
rapid and economical gains weie made by the lots given equal parts of 
peas and bran. Next in order came the mixture wheat + wheat bran 
followed in descending order by : maize + wheat-bran , barley + wheat- 
bran. The amounts of the 4 mixtures consumed to obtain 1 kg. of weight 
were respectively 3.63; 4 02 ; 4.55 and 4.62 kg., the daily increases 
in live weight per head being 495 — 313 — 286 — 254 gm per pig Other 
experiments showed that wheat is the best food for pig-taising, both as 
regards speed and economy in live-weight gains. The nutritive value of 
maize and barley is about equal, but rather quicker increases in live weight 
are obtained with the latter. Peas + wheat bran proved a little more 
satisfactory than the mixture barley + bran. 

Size of pigs and cost of increase in live-weight . — The amount of grains 
required per 1 kg. of increase in live-weight was larger as the pigs grew 
heavier. Animals weighing 34 to 45 kg., when kept entirely on grains, 
needed on an average 3,79 kg. of grains for 1 kg increase in live-weight. 
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while pigs weighing 68 to 91 kg. required 2.4 kg. and those weighing X13 
to 136 kg., required 3.24 kg. 

Effect of previous feeding. — The lots of pigs given a preliminary 
course of half-rations of grains and grazed on lucerne, increased in live 
weight more quickly and economically than those previously fed on skim 
milk. The addition of a small quantity of grains during the preliminary 
period, decreased the expense and increased the live-weight gain of the pigs 
given skim milk and turned out to grass during the second period. 

Value of skim milk, *— In an experiment lasting 108 days, 11 young 
pigs fed exclusively on skim milk increased in weight much more slowly 
than the others (309 gm per head and per day), and suffered in their general 
health. With skim milk alone, 33 kg were required to obtain 1 kg. in¬ 
crease in live-weight; with grains alone, 4 70 kg were necessary If mixed, 
7.7 kg of skim milk and 2 92 kg of grains were required. Skim milk 
is more suitable for very young pigs than for older animals. 

Pigs kept in the stye, or in the field, increased in live-weight with prac¬ 
tically the same rapidity and consumed the same amount of grains + skim 
milk to produce 1 kg of live weight (2 18 kg of grains + 18 3 kg. of skim 
milk in the former case and 2 36 kg grains + 15 4 kg ^kim milk in the 
latter). 

* Proportion between skim milk and grains. — In fattening pigs (for 
76 days), the average daily increases in live weight were highest (735 
gm per head) when the skim milk was fed m the proportion of 5 times the 
weight of the grains, than when larger amounts were given (650 gm increase), 
or when grains alone were given (305 gm. increase) In the case of older 
animals, the best proportion was 1 kg of grains per 3 kg , or less, of skim 
milk. In all cases the youngest pigs increased in weight more rapidly 
than the older animals 

Comparison between whole milk and skim milk — As compared with 
skim milk, whole milk can be used to replace double the grains in a ration 
of milk and grains. The addition of grains to whole milk nearly doubles 
the nutritive value of the latter 

Succulent Foods. — For pig-feeding, apples have little more value 
than an equal weight of grass. It required 4 08 kg of apples 3- 2 08 kg. 
sharps + 4.17 kg. '•kim milk to produce x kg. increase in live weight, as 
against 2 55 kg of sharps + 3 5 kg of skim milk in a ration without apples. 
Forage silage is of no use to pigs. The addition of roots to a basal ration 
of grains decreased the rate of the increase in live weight and lowered the 
dressing yield : 3 9 kg of roots are required to replace 1 kg. of grains. 

Molasses and sugar-beets as a feed. — A ration of skim milk + shaTps 
4 molasses given to pigs feeding on lucerne, increased the live- weight 
5*3 g*u per head and per day Without the skim milk, the gain was 
527 gm and without milk or molasses, it was only 227 gm. For pigs that 
have not the run of a meadow, molasses is a very economical feed. Molas- 
vses can well replace an equal weight of sharps. 

Sheep feeding — The nutritive value of certain kinds of grains. — 
Fambs given lucerne as a bulky feed made the following increases in live 

!••*] 
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1 weight per bead: wheat grain 52 gm.; whole wheat meal 50 gm ; grains 
4 - wheat bran ; 54 gm straw + grains 47 gm. In order to produce 1 kg. 


Tabi/E IV. — Lamb feeding experiments . 


Ration 


lucerne hay 4* grains. 

Hay 4 bran 4 molasses.. 

Hay 4 pulp ad lib . 

Hay 4 limited ration of pulp . . . . 

Hay 4 pulp ad lib . 4 grains. 

Hav 4 limited ration ot pulp f- grains 


Daily increase 
in live weight 
per head 

Kg. of food consumed to produce 

1 kg, increase hi weight 

lyucemej 

Grains 

Pulp 

Molasses 

Dry 

matter 

gm. 

99 

6.35 

2.69 

T 


: 

8.04 

91 

8.10 

1.50 

— 1 

1.42 

9.52 

94 

7-97 

— 

17.86 1 

— 

8.00 

60 

12.53 

—— 

1517 1 

— 

11.89 

7 5 ° 

4.23 

1.56 

10.14 1 

1 — 

5.13 

97 

6-45 

2.39 

9.45 

1 

_ 8.37 


increase in live weight, the lot fed with grains ate nearly double the amount 
consumed by the lot given straw gTaitis, but the latter ate the largest 
quantity of bulky feed (13.43 kg lucerne hay -f o 81 kg straw), and the 
lot having grains ate the least (8 47 kg. lucerne hay). The cost of production 
was lowest in the ca<-e of the lot given straw 4 grains and highest in that 
of the lot fed whole wheat meal 

The best ration for fattening lambs was lucerne hay + mixed grains, or 
lucerne hay 4 grains with or without beet pulp. Table IV gives a sum¬ 
mary ot the results of a 78 days' experiment with 17 lambs per lot. 

Rations containing pulp ~ In an experiment lasting 107 days, with 
lb sheep m each group it was found that the lowest daily gains in weight 
were made and the largest quantities of dry matter consumed when the ra¬ 
tion consisted only of lucerne hay 4 pulp, although if grain* were also added, 
the daily gain was still further reduced. The results of this experiment 
are given in Table V. 


Tabi„E V. — Experiments m Sheep Feeding. 



Bran 


Increase 

1 K#. of foods consumed to make 

Duceme 



in weight per 


1 kg. increase m weight 



and sharps 

Pulp ration 






head and 




Dry 

matter 


ration 


per day 

Ducerne 

Sharps 

1 and bran j 

Pulp 



i 

gm. 


t 



whole 

whole 

O 

73 

6.5 

55 

— 

IO .49 

whole 

0 

whole 

32 

16.6 

— i * 

36.7 

18.06 

whole 

whole 

whole 

9i 

53 

4*7 

11.2 

9.77 

whole 

7* 

whole 

86 

59 

25 

11.8 

8.50 

7a 

whole 

whole 

73 

37 

59 

*5.t 

9.78 
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of roots. — Although the dressing loss was greater when roots 
were added to the rations, the sheep increased more in live weight during 
the fortnight's experiment when 921 kg. of roots were given in the place 
of 86 kg of grains + 175 kg of hay An increase in weight of 82 gm. per 
head and per day was made during 112 days by sheep fed only 1.3 kg.* of 
roots + 0-34 kg. of gram. 

Comparison between different forages — In the experiments without 
supplementary feeds, it was found that lucerne hay is a much more sat¬ 
isfactory forage than meadow hay or timothy grass hay. Meadow 
grass hay fattens sheep better than timothy grass hay. Less increase in 
weight was obtained from forage silage added to a ration of grains + hay 
than from dry maize forage. 

Shelter. — Sheep kept in the stalls increased more in weight than 
tho®e in the sheds 

Horse feeding — Comparison betiveen lucerne and timothy grass. — 
Draught-horses fed lucerne hay maintained their live weight more easily, 
ate more bulky feeding stuffs and were in better condition than those 
given timothy grass hay. The former drank more, but the amount of water 
consumed per unit of dry matter was larger in the case of the horses fed 
on timothy grass hay Resting horses were kept in good condition when 
receiving 9 kg of lucerne pei head and per day, but 15 kg were required 
when the animals were working hard. Not more than 9 kg. of lucerne hay 
should however be given to horses engaged in heavy work, the rest of the 
ration ought to consist of grains 

Value of chopped hay — Chopping hay and mixing it with grains was 
not found satisfactory and even proved injurious in the case of timothy 
grass hay, owing to the irritation produced in the mucous membrane of 
the mouth Finely chopped lucerne or clover on the other hand gave 
excellent results 

Comparison between different grains. — The live-weight of horses is 
not ®o well maintained in summer with a ration of maize + timothy grass 
as with oats + wheat 4 clover During the winter, the value of both 
rations was practically equal In spring and summer, maize is a better 
supplement than oats to a ration of mixed hay + wheat or bran Sharps and 
bran can be advantageously u®ed in place of oats, if they are fed with lucerne 
hay, or timothy grass hay. Grains fed to horses should not be ground. 

Amount of grams. — Moderate rations of grains were relatively more 
effective than larger rations, but hoises, like cattle, thrive well on relati¬ 
vely large quantities of grain® In summer horses eat smaller quantities 
of grains in proportion to hay than they do in winter. 

Composition of the ration. — A small quantity of protein (about 127 
gm. per head and per day), j>roves as beneficial with horses as double 
that amount The nutritive ratio as 1: 15 was as satisfactory as a much 
closer ratio In the case of hor c es, the value of foods seems to depend 
more on the number of calories than on any other factor. There also 
seems to be a direct connection between the digestible matter of a forage 
and its nutritive value. 
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Watering . — The best time for watering horses is immediately be¬ 
fore meals. Horses that drink before they eat have larger appetites. 

Moist beetroot pulp as a food . — Up to 9 kg. of pulp can be fed to 
horses per head daily without any apparent ill effects. In a ration of lu¬ 
cerne hay 4- oats, 9 kg. of pulp take the place of 1.5 kg. of oats. 

Use of cover-cloths . — It is not advisable to cover horses in the stable 
at night, even in the coldest part of the winter. 

Poultry rearing. — Registration of production . — The use of 
trap-nests can be superseded by external palpation which enables 99.5 % 
of the eggs being registered with certainty (1). 

Annual food consumption. — The annual food consumption per 
fowl was : Leghorn 34 kg. (25 kg. of dry matter) ; Wyandotte 45 kg ; 
Plymouth Rock 50 kg. The hens reached their maximum weight just 
before the chief laying period, during which they lost weight. 

Advantage of exercise. — The results were obtained with Barred Rock 
and White Plymouth Rock fowls by giving them a scratch food, but this 
was of no advantage in the case of Leghorns. Young fowls that were allow¬ 
ed plenty of exercise laid more and heavier egg c , with a higher percentage 
of fertility, than the hens confined in a run. 

Average egg-production (2). — The study of all the available records 
of single combed Leghorns has shown that fowls of tins breed lay until 
their 6th year. Their average production is about 130 eggs the first year; 
120 the second ; no the third ; 85 the fourth, and decreases hy 10 for every 
successive year until the eighth. 

In a flock of good layers, the hens producing a large number of eggs 
the first year continue to be prolific until their second, or third year. The 
largest number of eggs is however generally not laid the first season. In 
fact, nearly all the fowls of a flock of very high egg production at the 
Expeiiment Station of Utah, were mediocre or bad layers the first year, 
hence the real index of the value of a hen is its egg production during 
the 3 first years of egg-laying. Most long-living hens lay over 500 eggs ; 
the majority produce over 600, while some hens lay 800, or even more. 

Selection based on egg-productiom. — The total egg production of a 
flock during the first 3 years appears to average about the same as its 
production the first year, but if the first year is high, the production of the 
following years is considerably increased by the selection of the best 
layers. Surrounding conditions have much moie effect upon the egg pro¬ 
duction of a flock during the first year than later, and these factors influence 
a flock of low production more than one of high production. The egg- 
laying period of equally good flocks is about the same for each of the first 
3 years. The difference in the performance of good and bad layers remains 
fairly constant throughout the year. If the good and bad layers of the 
same flock are compared, it is found that the bad layers fall off a little 
more rapidly in egg production during the second half of the first year 


(1) See R. April 1919, No. 497. Ed.) 

(2) See R . March 1915, No. 310. (Ed.) 
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and not so quickly the second year. The distribution ol egg production 
does not appear to depend upon age, at all events, not before the hens are 
3 years old, but the total production has an influence on distribution 
quite independently of age. The distribution of production in dual purpose 
breeds differs from that in the case of laying breeds (Leghorns) in which 
the maximum production is reached earlier and decreases more gradually 
Egg-production during tvinter — In winter time, egg-laying appears 
to be influenced by external conditions and varies therefore from one year 
to another. The larger the number of eggs a fowl lays, the higher is the 
percentage of those laid in winter. Under normal conditions, pullets 
lay more eggs in proportion during the winter than are produced by 
older hens. 

Early hatching — The date of hatching had no effect upon the 3 
years egg production of birds hatched between March and the end of 
April, but the fowls that began laying last were always poor layers 

Colour vf the eggs — In the ca c e of breeds laying eggs of variable 
colour, each hen usually lays eggs of a uniform shade which makes it 
possible to obtain by selection a breed producing eggs all of the same 
colour The colour of the egg-shell is an individual peculiarity, but the 
colour of the yolk is altered by feeding Green foods t uch as the leaves 
of lucerne, produce a yolk of normal colour, not of a pale shade. 

Size of the eggs — Great differences were observed in the size of the 
eggs laid by various breeds , individual variations aho existed between 
hens of the same breed Adult Leghorn hens laid eggs weighing 5 5 % 
more than those of pullets belonging to the c ame breed The Baired 
Plymouth Rock is not inferior to the Leghorn as regards the rize of its eggs, 
but Wyandotte eggs weigh 77 gm more per dozen than Barred Plymouth 
Rock eggs and Light Brahma eggs are 11 5 % heavier. 

Incubation — Kggs in an incubator decrease in weight much faster 
than those under a hen, winch show** that they have much more ventilation 
in the incubator The large moisture content of the air in the incubator 
proved also very favourable to hatching out many and heavy chicks 
Under conditions of great humidity^ the eggs lose 12 % of their weight 
by evaporation, instead of 14 and 18 % respectively when the surroun¬ 
ding air is fairly moist, or dry. The best results were obtained during 
the first second and third successive periods of 6 days, by bringing up the 
moisture to 4 — 5 — b % respectively, or with about 15 % moisture during 
the whole incubation period The necessary moisture is better supplied 
by damp sand rather than by free water 

The carbon dioxide content of the air was considerably higher under 
the hen than inside the incubator, but the amount present in the latter 
had no effect upon the number of chicks hatched out. The carbon 
dioxide of the air unites with the water in the egg and softens or dissolves 
the egg-shell. This is probably one of the principal reasons why the high 
moisture content of the air in the incubator has such a beneficial effect. 

Ducks . — To rear ducklings up to the age of 9 weeks it was necessary 
to give them for every kg of increase in live-weight, 3.02 kg. of grains -}~ 



3.08 slrim milk + 0.16 kg. meal scrap. When the birds were older, they 
ate still more. 

Turkeys. — The quality of the meat is much improved by fattening 
turkeys in small flocks kept in small enclosures, and feeding them with 
wheat, and maize, meal mixed to a paste with skim milk, sugar-beets, and 
green lucerne. The birds should be supplied with plenty of gravel. 

F. D. 

604 - Breeding Morgan Thorough-Breds on Government Farms in the United 
States. — Reese, 11 11 f in U S Department of Agriculture , Department Circular 199, 
pp 1-18, figs n, 1 pi Washington, Nov 1921 

The specific characters of the Morgan horses, which constitute a na¬ 
tional American breed, are well-known The breed originated about a cen¬ 
tury ago from a single stallion of exceptional prepotency In spite of 
the unusual qualities of this breed, no care has been taken until recently, 
either by private individuals or the Slate, to maintain its purity, so that 
most of the horses are the results of unsuitable crosses and have lost 
their original qualities 

In 1906, on the initiative of the Ministry of Agriculture and of the 
Experimentation Station of the State of Vermont, a small lot of stallions 
and brood-mares were collected for the first time near Burlington ; in 1907, 
these animals, together with some others were transferred to a farm near 
Weybridge, piesented by private individuals to the Government of the 
Union, and officially known by the name of the " U S Morgan Farm”. 
The farm was. subsequently enlarged and now includes about 400 hectares 
It is provided with modem and fir^t-class stabling etc , and continues 
successfully the work of preserving the breed, by collecting together nu¬ 
merous stallions and brood-mares from the different States of the Union 
Systematic breeding has produced a considerable increase in the weight 
and size of the individual animals, even m the course of a few years, and 
has succeeded in fixing all the special characters of the breed. 

E. F 

605 - Trade in Irish Horses.— Department of ignculture and Technical Instruction of 
Ireland , Vol XXI, No 3, pp 310 313 Dublin, 1921 

Before the War, pure-bred Irish horses were largely reared for hunters 
and light riding-horses. During the War, the cessation of all hunting, 
and the fact that a type of heavy animal was necessary for the artillery 
caused a sudden and considerable drop in the number of light Irish horses 
sold, and a great rise in the price of the heavy type of agricultural horse. 
The number of horses in Ireland for each year from 1914 to 1920 
was respectively * agricultural horses 393 646 ; 359 848; 382 271 ; 

389 711; 413 617 ; 407 748 ; 399 889 ; total 619 345 ; 560 917; 598 978 ; 
597 692 ; 618 807; 624 501; 624 266 ; The number of horses exported 
during -those years, not counting those destined for the army, were 
respectively . 30 940 ; 17 818 ; 6 878 ; 5 602 ; 20 081; 21 782 ; 24 824. 
Thus the exportation of good light horses was resumed at the end 
of the War. Since 1919, horse-breeding in Ireland has assumed its 
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pre-War proportions and has been much improved by the Horse Bre¬ 
eding Act of 1918, which came into force in January 1920, and prohibits 
the use of unlicensed stallions for service. 

In a normal year, horses are exported from Ireland to the value of 
£1 250 000 to £1 650 000. The animals are crosses between a gure-blood 
Irish stallion and an ordinary mare ; according to the type of the marc, 
the products are hunters or army horses cavalry horses, remounts and 
artillery horses. 

The hunters fetch from £40 to £100 or more ; the draught-horses 
£40 to £50, and good army horses from £30 to £40, or £40 to £50 if from 
4 to 5 years old and trained. 

During the pre-War period, Irish army horses were exported only 
to France, Italy, Germany, and Austria, while draught horses were sent 
to Holland, Belgium and Italy. With the return to normal conditions, 
these countries have resumed the importation of horses from Ireland and 
other countries are beginning to follow their example. 

During the War, the Irish horse proved a great success, especially 
the " gunner”, or light artillery type. F. D. 


606 - Frisian Cattle. — Gaudot, G , in Journal d' Agriculture pratique, Year 86, No. 12, 
pp 246-248, figs. 3. Paris, March 2*5, 1021. 

The author gives reproductions of photographs of two fine Frisian 
cows sent to him by the Frisian Federation of Agriculture, at Leeuwarden, 
together with an account of the milk yield of the animals at different 
ages. For the first year, the figtires were respectively as follows : duration 
of lactation at 2—9 — 10 years: 323 — 322 — 326 days; milk 
yield 4540 - 7377 - 8774 kg. ; fat 3.46 - 3.35 - 3.05 % ; butter 
production 170 — 267 — 287 kg. For the second year, duration of lac¬ 
tation at 5 and n years of age respectively : 330 and 327 days ; milk yield 
9012 and 9296 kg.; fat: 3.20 and 3.10 %; butter production 310 and 310 kg. 

The author gives, in addition, some information respecting stock- 
breeding in the Province of Frisia. 

Meadows cover two-thirds of its surface, only 50 000 hectares, or 
15 % of the whole Province is arable land. The meadows occupy clayey 
tracts, or drained peat bogs, and are some of the most luxuriant in the 
Netherlands. 

Stock-breeding is therefore the chief agricultural industry of Frisia. 

The number of cattle is estimated at 300 000 head ; this includes 
200 000 cows and 100 000 young animals, bulls etc. This herd is composed 
of the Frisian variety of the Dutch Black Pied breed. 

A special Herdbook for the Frisian variety was started in 1879 ; at the 
present time 3 500 breeders are members. No cows of bad conformation 
with poor milk yield, or giving milk with low fat content are registered. 
The milk yield of each separate cow is* tested throughout the whole lacta¬ 
tion period at intervals of 15 days at most. 

During the summer, the cows are kept in the fields night and day 
and grass is their only food : in the winter, they are stall-fed and receive 
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hay as well as a small amount of concentrates, such as cakes, meals etc. 
They are milked twice in the 24 hours. 

The average yield of the lactation period, 330 days at longest, is 
4 500 kg. of milk with a fat content amounting to 3.3 % 

Owing to the importance of the dairy industry, many pigs are reared. 
The number of head before the War was about 100 000. Breeding, which 
had decreased during the years 1917 and 1918 owing to lack of food, espe¬ 
cially of cakes, has gradually acquired its former proportions. Two 
Herdbooks have been started, one for the old native breed and the other 
for the selected breed. The animals are registered at the stock-breeding 
Control Stations The sheep kept are fewer in number than the pigs, 
they are estimated, before lambing, at about 90 000 head. The Frisian 
breed of sheep is noted for its milk-yielding capacity. A Flock-book 
was started in 1908. Sheep are mentioned which at the age of 3 years 
have given 658 and 734 kg. of milk with a high fat content. F. D. 

607 - The Dual Purpose Shorthorn Breed. — iiobbs, r , in The journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Vol XXVIII, No 4, pp 302-^05 London, 1021 
The Dairy Shorthorn for beef and milk production, has been the breed 
reared by preference, for more than a century, by the <~mall farmers of 
the United Kingdom ; it continues to spread in new countries wherever 
increasing population necessitates the production of the largest possible 
amount of human food, a condition of affairs obtaining in the Eastern 
part of the United States, South America, South Africa, New Zealand, etc 
In its own country, this breed has passed through crises threatening 
its existence. Of these the most serious was at the time when Argentina 
required beef-producing animals for breeding, which led to the crossing 
of good dairy Shorthorns with Cruickshank bulls, which are exclusively 
beef-animals. 

Some far-seeing breeders succeeded in persuading the Shorthorn 
Society to award prizes at the cliief Agricultural Shows of the United 
Kingdom to good Shorthorn milch cows They subsequently founded 
the Dairy Shorthorn Association affiliated to the Shorthorn Society. It 
encouraged the testing of milk yield in herds of pure-bred animals and un¬ 
dertook the publication of the Register of Non-pedigree Dairy Shorthorns, 
animals whose descendants may gradually acquire the characters required 
for their registration in the Herdbook of the pure breed. 

The Government Dive Stock Improvement Schemes, which included 
prizes offered by the Ministry of Agriculture for the production of su¬ 
perior animals for the market, and special prizes given to Societies testing 
milk yield, have greatly encouraged the breeding of fine beef bulls, the 
offspring of excellent milch cows and, at no time has the importance 
of the dual-purpose animal and the Shorthorn milch cow been better ap¬ 
preciated. 

In 1914, the Dairy Shorthorn Association boasted of 214 members, 
owning 55 herds ; 337 milk yields were registered on its books. Ip 1920, 
the members had increased to 631, the herds to 332, and the milk yield 
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entries to 1194. In December 1918, this Association published the first 
volume of the Register of Non-pedigree Shorthorn Dairy Cows on which 
about a thousand tested and approved cows are entered as founders. One 
result has been the increased price of good registered milkers of mixed 
breed ; these animals now realise from £107 to £114. An approved cow 
may be entered on the Dairy Shorthorn Register when its milk yield has 
reached 7000 lbs in one year, or 6000 lbs. in two successive years. 

F. D. 

608 - Comparative Study of Maize Silage and Sorghum Silage for Fattening Catties. — 

I. Wh^son, V. W., and Kuhlman, A If , Corn and Millet Silage for Fattening Cattle, 
in South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts , Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin No 189, pp. 205-220 Brookings, 1920 — Good, B S , ITorlacher, 
I* J., and Grimks, J C , A Comparison of Corn Silage and Sorghum Silage for 
fattening Steers, in Kentucky Agricultural b vperiment Station, Bulletin, 233, pp 61 89, 
figs. 8. Iyexington, 1921. 

I. The report is a description of two experiments in feeding cattle : 
the first was made with the purpose of comparing the silage of the sweet 
varieties of maize known as “ Rainbow Flint ”, which are early and glu¬ 
tinous, and " Reed Yellow Dent ”. The data refer respectively to groups 
I-2-3-4. the second experiment, a comparison is instituted between 
silaged, ripe. White Dent; unripe. White Dent ; and “ prosso ”, 
a variety of sorghum ; the data refer to groups 2-3-4, while the first group 
serves as a control. The groups in the first experiment, which lasted 
90 days, from February 1919, were composed of 5 steers each ; those of 
the second, which lasted 120 days from January 1920, each consisted 
of 4 steers. Table I gives a summary of the most important results. The 
authors do not advise the use of sweet maize and proso for silage, and 
consider that green Dent should only be used for tlxis purpose in cases 
of necessity. 

Each steer that was completely fed, that is, given all the food it could 
consume, received in addition to silage, 1.36 kg. linseed cake extracted 
by compression. 

During the last 3 months of the second experiment, oat straw was 
placed in the food racks, but the animals ate relatively little of it. Group I 
of the second experiment received maize grain, linseed cake, and meadow 
hay. The animals gained 1 18 kg. per head in live weight, which was 
more than was gained by the other 3 groups for which it served as a 
check. The increased weight did not however cover the higher cost of 
the ration without silage This group consumed for every gain of 1 kg. 
in live weight: 3*6 kg. hay + 7 67 kg. maize gram + 1.09 kg. linseed 
cake + 0.99 kg. oat straw. 

II. In the 3 experiments, the steers were fed maize + cottonseed 
cake + maize silage, or sorghum silage + straw. In one experiment, 
maize stalks (stover), were added to the ration. In all 3 experiments, 
the animals that had been given maize silage made a greater increase 
in Mve-weight, on an average 109 gm. per head and per day, than 

(••**#§] 
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TabXvE I. — Comparison of afferent kinds of maize silage 
and pro so silage for fattening steers . 
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the steers receiving sorghum silage. Table II summarises the results 
and shows the increase in live-weight. 


TabIvE II. — Weight of food necessary for i kg . Increase 

in live weight. 



As compared with maize silage, sorghum silage contains less protein 
and a little more crude fibre, expressed as kg. of dry matter. The five- 
year average of forage pier hectare was 241 quintals of maize silage and 
376 quintals of sorghum silage. The amount of maize silage supplied 
by 1 hectare supplemented by the above-mentioned rations produced 
1116 kg. of beef, whereas sorghum silage under the same conditions 
produced 1532 kg. The chief advantage in substituting sorghum for 
maize as a forage for silaging lies in the fact that sorghum is more 
resistant than maize to drought and frost. Taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, the value of sorghum silage (expressed as surface unit), is 
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92.2 % at. compared with maize. At equal weights, the value of sorghum 
is 72.2 % that of maize silage. F. D. 

609 - Sllaged Forages for Milch Cows, in Great Britain. — x Robertson, g. s. (Queen’s 

University of Belfast) and Pitcher, F J , Silage for Dairy Cows, in 2 he Journal of the 

Ministry of Aqncultur e, Vol. XXVIII, No 0 , pp 506-515 Uondon, 1921.—II White, 

R. G. and Roberts, K J , Silage for Milk Production, Ibidem, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, 

PP ^ 4 - 37 . April 1922. 

In districts where the compact soil and scanty rainfall make it dif¬ 
ficult to grow roots, the latter can advantageously be replaced as a stock 
feed by silaged forages. This is the case in Essex, the driest county 
of Great Britain, which has an annual rainfall of only 490 mm. The 
authors' experiments were carried out in that county, at Rurnham-on- 
Crouch. 

The forage grown there for silage was a mixture of vetch, oats and 
beans. The silo was made of planks of wood. About 13 tons per hectare 
of silaged forage were made of which the percentage composition was as 
follows : Water 70.84 ; fat 1 43 ; crude protein 4.86 ; carbohydrates 10.46 ; 
crude fibre 9.32 ; ash 3 09. 

The following were the experimental rations . 

A) fed during 91 days in 2 periods : 22.7 kg. of mangels + 4.5 kg. 
meadow liay + 8.2 kg. chopped oat straw -(- 1.8 kg. dry brewers' grains + 
2.3 kg. concentrates. 

B) fed during 81 da3^s m 2 i>eriods : 22.7 kg. silaged forage + 
4.5 kg. of hay + 18 kg. dry brewers' grains -j- 1.4 kg. concentrates. 
The latter consisted of 3 parts decorticated cotton-seed cake + 2 parts 
bean meal. 

Ration A contained about % more dry matter than ration B , and 
its starch value was higher (7 kg. as against 6.x kg.). The method of 
alternate rations was adopted. Duiing the periods when they were fed 
on mangels (ration A), the 11 cows yielded 3963 kg. of milk ; when given 
silaged forage (ration B), the 11 cows yielded 4028 kg. of milk, therefore 
silaged forage gives the most satisfactory results from the point of wiew 
of production. As a rule, the milk obtained from feeding mangels contain¬ 
ed 3.69 % of fat, but when the cows were given sil&ged forage the. fat 
content rose to 4.60 %. It can thus safely be assumed that silage does 
not impair the quality of the milk, so that the prejudice shown in some 
quarters against using the milk of cows fed on such forage is not justified. 
The milk must be cooled slowly and kept where there is no strong odour 
of silage ; if this is done milk will remain sweet and free from any unpleas¬ 
ant taint. 

In the rations used in the experiments, 22.7 kg. of silaged forage re¬ 
placed 22.7 kg. of mangels + 8.2 kg. of oat straw + 0.9 kg. of concen¬ 
trates. As regards the latter at all events, the ration containing silage 
would appear to be more economical. 

II. Experiments carried out on two farms near Denbigh (Wales), 
with 8 cows per lot which were fed with the two experimental rations 
alternately. 
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A) 18 3 kg silaged forage + 2 7 kg hay + x 8 kg oat straw + 
3 6 kg mangels + 09 peanut cake + 1 4 kg soy-bean cake + 07 kg 
oats + o 35 kg barley , 

B) 18 2 kg mangels + 6 8 kg hay + 1 8 kg oat straw + o 9 kg 
peanut cake + 1 4 kg soy-bean cake -f o 5 kg barley 

The two rations were calculated so as to supply equal quantities of 
starch values and of protein (5 7 kg and 3 23 kg per head and per day 
respectively) The silage was a mixture of oats and peas 

On one farm, the average milk production per head and per day for 
all the cows was preliminary period 82 kg , ration with silaged forages 
81 kg , transition period 69 kg , period with mangels hay 66 
kg , on the other farm 86 , 78 5 , 76, 76 kg respectively Thus, 
the milk yield was rather higher with the ration containing silage 

F D 

610 - Studies made at the Maine Agricultural Station (United States), on the Lactic 
Secretion of different Breeds of Cattle. — 1 Pi arl, r (towpn j w and Miner 

J R , Studies on Milk Secretion Transmitting Quilities of jersey Sirt^ for Milk Yield 
Butter Fat Percentage and Butter I at m Mime iirtcultural Lxfrtnment station 
Built tin, *8i,pp So 20 1 Jigs * Orono i ji j II Gowfn J W Report of Pi ogress 
on Animal Husbandry Investigations ill i n > Ibidem Bulletin pp 40 figs 7 
1010 — III (towfn J W Studies m Milk Secretion On the. Viriations md Coireli 
tions ot Butter I at Percentage with \gc m Ter^cy C ittle Ibidem Bulletin 84 pp 2 )i 
206, 1 )i 0 — IV Gow ln J YV 1 he Variation of Milk Sec rction with Age in Jersey C ittle 

Ibidem Bulletin 286 pp io io fc o — V CxOWiN T W I he Correlation between 
the Milk Yield of One E ictation and that of Succeeding Eact itions Ibidem Bulletin 2 )i 
pp 121 M2, i)i) — VI txowusr, J XS The Correlation between Butter P it Percent 
age of one Eactation and Butter Fat Percent ige of succeeding Eact itions m Jersey 
Cattle, Ibidem, Bulletin *01, pp 145 1 )<, i f F — VII irowrN, T W Studies m Milk 
Secretion On the Influence of Age on Milk Yield and Butter 1 at Percentage as detci , 
mined from the 365 Days Records of Holstein 1 nsian C ittle. Ibidem , Bulletin 29 iy 
pp 185 196, figs 2 1920 — VIII oowiN, J W Inheritance m Ciosses of Dair , 

and Beef Breeds of Cattle Ibidim Bulletin 295, pp 217 2- 1 10*0 — IX GowiN 

J W, Report of Progress in Vnimal Husbandry In\estigrtions m 10 > Ibidem I>ul 
letm 299, PP 8 s hgs 7 io-t 

THE POWER Oh JERSEY BUEIS 1 OR THE 1RANSMISSION Oh GOOD 
QUAElTirS OF Mil X YIEID AND BUTTER PRODIJC1ION — The authors 
had at their disposal 225 Jersey bulls registeied according to their 
transmitting qualities which had been ascertained m each case by the 
difference between the production of the animal's daughters and that of 
their dam Each bull was required to have at lea^-t 2 daugliteis entered 
on the Registry of Merit on winch their dam was also recorded In order 
to be able to estimate the production, the milk yield was m every case 
brought up to that of the dam at 8 years of age, and the butter content 
of the milk when she was 2 years old A sire who«e daughters are 
superior to their dam, both as regards milk yield and butter production 
is regarded as ranking above a bull, whose daughters are inferior to their 
dam m both these respects There were 28 “superior "and 40 “ inferior " 
bulls These two groups were the object of the most careful study 

[«#•-« 1#] 
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It was found that the bulls of the " inferior ” group were a little more 
closely related than those of the others and possessed fewer ancestors 
that had been imported directly from the Isle o t Jersey. 

' The study of the genealogical tree of these two groups of bulls showed 
that all animals appearing more than 4 times on the male side, or more 
than 3 times on the female side of the tree of the " superior ” bulls also 
appeared in the pedigree of bulls with an infenor power of transmission. 
This proves that the presence of one outstanding animal in the pedigree 
of a bull is not sufficient to guarantee value as a sire. 

The authors have also studied the transmission of qualities from the 
bull to its male offspring as shown by the production of thew daughters. 

I. Stock-breeding studies made in 1919 at the maine agri- 
cui/turae station. — Gowen used the Advanced Registry of the Hol¬ 
stein, Guernsey and Jersey breeds in order to determine the correlation 
between the age of the cows at the time of the milk yield test necessary 
for their entry on the register and the amount of milk they produced in 
365 days. The average age for maximum milk yield was 8 years, 1 month 
and 13 days for Jerseys, 8 years 4 months and 29 days for Holsteins; 
9 years, 8 months and 5 days for Guernseys 

The author examined statistically the registered milk yield of 88 
Jersey cows with the object of di c covering how far it was possible to de¬ 
termine exactly the milk yield of the fir c t 5 lactation periods of a cow, 
from her milk yield during any one given lactation period He took into 
account only the first 8 months of each lactation period The results 
showed that the correlation between the total milk yield of 5 lactation 
periods and the milk given by a cow at 2 years of age is -f- o 74, if the es¬ 
timate is based on one lactation period; when the cow is older, the corre¬ 
lation is higher. 

In the case of Holstein-Frn ians, the average correlation coefficient 
between the yield of the 7 days test period and that of the 365 days 
period is + o 57, if the 7 days are included in the 365 days, but it is only 
0.55 when they are not so included (1) 


(1) Another work on the same subject is W W Yapp’s, Study of the Relative Relia¬ 
bility of Official Tests of Dairy Cows in Illinois 4 nc £ xp Station Bulhttn , No 215, 
PP 323 339, figs 7, 1919 The author institutes a comparison between the official tests 
(those lasting 7 days) of Holstein cows before entry on the Advanced Registry and those 
of the "semi-official” test, lasting for one year In confirmation of the generally accepted 
opinion that the semi-official test gives an exact measure of the actual annual milk pro¬ 
duction, the author mentions the data obtained respecting the annual butter yield of 30 
cows belonging to the herd of the Illinois University 

This as estimated by the semi official method (the monthly xiercentage of the butter fat 
in the milk being based on that found in the milk of 2 days), was 185 4 kg ± 37, whereas 
the amount deteimined in the daily samples taken from the mixed milk of the 30 cows 
was 188.5 kg ^ 3 7 Allowing for probable error, the difference is negligible 

With the assistance of the Holstein-Frisian Advanced Registry which he used until May 1, 
I9tf 5, the author made a statistical study of the one year tests and of the 7 days tests. 
During the former, there was a continual uniform increase in the butter fat percentage, and 
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An examination of the points accredited by show judges for con¬ 
formation and for actual milk yield during 365 days proves that frequently 
no o6rrelation exists between them, although the correlation was negative 
in only one of the cases investigated by the author. The maximum cor¬ 
relation, + 0.194, i s found between the total points accredited and the 
actual milk yield. The external characters in clearly significant correl¬ 
ation with milk production are : the mammary veins, the size and con¬ 
dition of the udder; the size and shape of the posterior “ quarters ” 
of the udder, the shape and size of the body]; the general appearance of the 
cow (1). 

Crossing experiments between beef breeds (Aberdeen-Angus) and dairy 
breeds (Jersey and Holstein-Frisian) show that the low yield of the Aber¬ 
deen-Angus is recessive with regards to the higher yield of the Jersey, 
and the yield of the Jersey is in its turn recessive to the higher yield of 
the Holstein-Frisian 

III. Variations and correlations of buttkr-fat percentage 
with age in Jersey cows — This article has also been published more 
in detail in Genetics Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 249-324, 1920. It is a biometric 
study of the fat-percentages in the milk during the first 8 months of 1713 
lactations of a herd of Jersey cows with very fixed characters. This 
is the same herd that was employed in the researches described in the 
following section (IV). 

It was found that the percentage of butter fat in milk slightly decreases 
with age , assuming that this diminution is uniform, this relation may 
be expressed by the formula : 

/ 5 332 — o 0191 * 

where / =~ butter fat content of the milk and x = the age in years of the 
cow at the beginning of the lactation. In the case of older animals, the 
observed averages deviate considerably from the averages calculated 
according to the above formula, but this is explained by the few cases 
under consideration. 


buttci production, during the letter there was a uniform increase in the percentage as long as 
the weekly yield of butter (watei-free) remained between 3 6 kg and 10 9 kg., but the increase 
was sudden and abnormal when the weekly yield was higher The average percentage of 
fat in the weekly tests reached 3 679 ^ 0 ox, and in the annual tests, it was 1 434 zb 0 006. 
As the probable error is slight, this difference is certainly significant. The percentages 
obtained from the weekly tests were much more variable than those yielded by the annual 
tests, the typical variations being respectively o 526 ^b <■> °°7 undo 317 zb 0 00 4 The corre¬ 
lation between the milk yield during the 7 days test and that of the 365 days test was 
0.702 bt ° °i The correlation between the percentage of fat in the milk obtained duimg 
the 7 days test and the 365 days test was o 703 zb 0 OI Although these figures arc 
high, they are not high enough for correlations between two measures of the same product. 
The author deduces from all these (lata taken together that the 7 days* test does not give 
sufficiently satisfactory results to serve as a basis for estimating the annual butter produc. 
tion (Ed,) 

(1) See R Apiil 1922, No. 455, IV (Ed ) 
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Go wen also gives a series of coefficients showing the connection bet¬ 
ween the percentages of the butter fat percentages of the different lac¬ 
tations taken singly, or in groups. This coefficients are of practical 
importance, inasmuch as they make it possible to estimate the effect of 
unfavourable conditions supervening during a given lactation. 

IV. The variation of miek secretion with age in Jersey cows. 
— This work was also published more in detail in Genetics , Vol. V, No. 2, 
pp. 111-188, figs. 9, 1920. It is a biometric study based on the data 
afforded by 1741 lactations, and the total milk yields for the first 8 months 
of each lactation of Jersey cows in a herd of which the production has 
been registered since 1897. The herd has always been kept in a uniform 
manner, no selection based on performance having been practised. 

By the method of least squares the author has obtained the following 
formula to express the change in milk yield consequent upon age : 

y — 3357.9*2 — 99.883 x — 0.487 x 2 + 2596.219 log. 10 x . 

where y is milk yield in pounds and the cow's age in years is 1.25 + 0.5 x " 

According to this formula, the age of maximum yield is 7 years and 
2.4 months. As similar equations have been successfully used to repre¬ 
sent changes due to development, the author suggests that the change in 
milk yield depending on age is due to the growth of the udder. 

V and VI. — These two articles are respectively summarised in 
Bulletin 286 (see § IV) and in Bulletin 284 (see § III). 

VII. — On the influence of age on miek yieed and butter- 

fat PERCENTAGE AS DETERMINED BY THE 365 DAYS RECORDS OF HOE~ 
stein Frisian catteE. — The author has studied, by the help of the sta¬ 
tistical method, the annual milk yield of 2586 cows ascertained for the 
Holstein-Frisian Advanced Registry. From the data thus obtained he 
plotted a curve showing the correlation between milk yield and age which 
may be expressed by the following formula : 

y - II 351.5 4 - 873.0 7 x 32.225 x 2 4 - 1548.36 log. 10 x. 

where y is the number of pounds of milk produced annually, and the age, 
in years, at the beginning of the test is expressed by 1.25 + 0.5 x . 

According to this formula, the maximum amount of milk is produced 
at the age of 8 years, 4 months and 29 days. 

The butter-fat percentage of milk seems to decrease uniformly but 
slightly with the age of the cow. From the data obtained a graph was 
plotted forming a straight line corresponding with the formula: 

Percentage of butter-fat in milk = 3.470 —- 0.09 x age of cow in years. 

VIII. Inheritance in crosses of dairy and beef breeds of 
Cattee (i). — Transmission of milk production to the first generation. — Gra¬ 
phic curves are given indicating milk production (corrected so as to apply 

(1) This paper is the continuation of the article summarised in R. April 1919; 
No. 488. (Ed.) 
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to cows of 2 years of age) and the changes taking place in this production 
in the case of 12 cross-bred cows. Similar data are also given for the dams 
of these cows and for the potential, assumed milk producing capacity 
of their sires. These corrections were made according to the methods 
described in Bulletin 293. The author takes the mean milk production 
of the pure-breed cows as the hypothetical and potential milk production 
of the bull siring them. The cross-bred cows were : 3 Angus x Guernsey ; 
2 Jersey X Angus ; 2 Jersey x Holstein ; 2 Holstein x Guernsey ; 1 An¬ 
gus X Jersey ; 1 Angus X Ayrshire ; x Holstein x Angus. Their produc¬ 
tion was more or less the same as that of the sire with the highest produc¬ 
tion. Hence we may conclude that the character of high milk production 
is incompletely dominant. 

Transmission of butter-fat content of milk to the first generation. Graph¬ 
ic curves shew the corrected percentages of the fat content of the milk given 
by the above-mentioned 12 cross-bred cows. The percentage of the milk 
produced by their dams and the hypothetical potential percentage for 
their sires are calculated by a method similar to that employed in estimating 
the hypothetical milk production. As a rule, ‘the butter-fat percentage 
had a tendency to resemble that of the parent with the lowest butter- 
fat percentage. There was no sign of this character being sex-linked. 

IX. AkimaIv husbandry investigations carried out in 1920 
at the Maine "Experiment Station. — This is a report of work that 
has been summarised in R. April 1922, No. 455 (III) (1) and of data pub¬ 
lished in Bulletin 295 and summarised above. It further contains pre¬ 
liminary information regarding other kindred subjects, mostly relating 
to the physiology of milk production. 

In the case of the IIolstein-Frisian cows, a comparative study was 
made of the milk production for 7 days and 365 days respectively. It was 
found that the first was of great assistance in determining the value 
of a cow though the second was a more certain criterion of her future 
performance. 

The author states that as milk production and the fat-content of milk 
vary with the age of the cow, the fat-content should be taken more into 
account than is done at present when entering cows in the Herd-book. The 
maximum butter-fat content is found in the milk of cows of about 8 years 
of age, whereas for admission to the Advanced Registry, the percent¬ 
age required does not increase for animals above 5 years old. Generally, 
the conditions of admission are hardest for the youngest cows. 

The study of twin births as shown by the Herd-books of the Holstein, 
Jersey, Guernsey, Shorthorn and Angus breeds in the United States, 
show that the sires of twin calves are generally younger than the sires 
of single calves, whereas the dams of twins are usually older than the cows 
dropping single calves. 

The author has finished a study of the milk production of Holstein- 
Prisian bulls similar to previous studies relating to Guernsey and Jersey 

(1) See also R. Oct. 1930, No X012. {Ed.) 
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cattle He states that the sire of cows with a milk production Superior 
to that of their dams may be slightly more in-bred than the generality 
of bulls In any case, these results show that in-breeding, such as is 
usually practised m the case of the United States Holstein-Frisian breed, 
has no injurious effect so far as milk production is concerned 

A Table gives the percentages of butter-fat and of total dry matter 
m the milk of the various breeds of cattle (i) F. D. 

6ix - The Period of Laetation as a Factor m the Variation of the Percentage of 
Fat in Cow’s Milk (2). — Ragsdai 1 A C and Burner, C W (University of Missouri), 
in The Journal of Vairy Science, Vol V, No 1, pp 2 2 26, 1 diagram, bibliography, 
of 0 -works Baltimore, January 102 

A connection has often been observed between the period of lactation 
and the fat content of the milk The authors recall the results of the ex¬ 
periments made on this subject by Pingrei, Van Seyke, Kckees and 
Shaw, Thorndike, and Gredy (3) and give the results they themselves 


(1) See K June No 67c (7 d ) 

(2) Other important studies on the f ictors alfectmg thi composition of milk, which were 
also mude at the 'Missouri Experiment Station, arc summarised m R April 1917, No 347 , 
R July 1917, No 651 and A April J918 No 4*5 Bulletin i*>i (1917) and Bulletin 161 
(1919) of this Station published in addition to an account of experiments on the 
effect prcxluctd upon the lactic seciction by the b> products of cotton seed (summa 
nsed from another source in R 7 ul> 1 17 No O51), a description of experiments dealing 
with t ) the cause o f the decit asc in the f it of milk due to feeding manse silage with cotton 
seed cake to cows 2) the effect of the condition of the cow at the time of calving upon 
the composition of the milk and its fat content Ihc authors (C If I ckifs X, S Pat MX JR, 
and W W Spri 11) stated that thiv depressing effect of silaged forage is due to its lactic acid 
content the same effect was also produced by lucerne hay clamped with a solution of lactic 
acid equivalent to the amount given with mai 7 C silage 

Ihc last part of the work deals with a cow that was under fed during its second year 
It yielded milk with about s of protein and a httlc under 3 ° 0 of fat, the sapomlicatiou 
and Reichert Meissl indices wcit high and the iodine index was low After 90 days of tacta 
tiou, the protein m the cow s dail\ ration was increased from a little over 400 gm to 900 gm 
approximately This caused a distinct improvement m the animal's physical condition, 
its live weight increased by some kg rs did also the daily milk yield The protein content 
of the milk rose to 3 s %and the fat content to 5 the character of this fat was normal 

In BuVetin 163, the same authors study the effect that the condition of the cow at the 
time of calving exerts upon the composition of the milk and of its fat content When the 
animal calved m August 1917 it weighed 11 > kg more than in the preceding year, and the 
composition of its milk immedi itely after calvmg was quite normal During the two months 
the cow was fed a ration containing a minimum propoition of protein, the protein and fat 
percentages were lower than those previously observed The responses to changes in the 
amount of protein ingested were similar to those noticed m 192 6 1917 (Fd ) 

(3) TiNCRi b (1916) concludes from a study of the milk yield of 18 cows entered on the 
Guernsey Advanced Register that the iat content of milk tends to rise during th e whole lac 
tation period, but that the increase is more marked during the first 5 months and the last 
month of laetation Vak Si yke (1908) states that the fat and protein percentages decrease 
m the ~nd month of lactation as compared with the first, and then rise steadily until the 
c* d ol the laetation period, the greatest increase taking place during the x 1 th and 12th months 

II) 
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obtained from the examination of 3763 samples of milk entered on the 
Guernsey Advanced Register, 299 entered on the Jersey Register of Merit 
and 95 entered on the Holstein Advanced Register. The summary of the 

Effect of the period of lactation on the iat percentage of cow's milk . 


Month of lactation 

Guernsey 

Fat percentage 

Jersey 

Fat percentage 

Holstein 

Fat percentage 


% 

% 

% 

1 st. 

463 

4*9® 

324 

2nd. 

4*59 

4.82 

3.01 

3 rd ■ . 

4.71 

4.88 

2.99 

4th. 

485 

5.10 

3.02 

5*h. 

4-97 

5 t3 

3-01 

6th. 

5° 8 

5.26 

3 °8 

7th. 

516 

5-40 

3 *1 

8th. 

5.22 

543 

3A6 

9th. 

529 

5-5° 

3-19 

10th. 

539 

558 

3-27 

nth. 

549 

5.60 

3-32 

12th. 

5.60 

5-73 

3-49 


results are given in the annexed Table. From them it is seen that 
under ordinary breeding conditions, and independently of the season and 
diet, the period of lactation has a distinct effect upon the fat percentage 
of cows' milk. This percentage decreases considerably from the first 
to the second month and in certain cases this diminution continues, though 
to a less marked extent, during three months at least. Later, the fat 
content gradually increase again, especially during the last month of lac¬ 
tation. F. O 

612 - Butter Production Records for the different Breeds of Milch Cows in 
Kansas. — Fitch, G. B., in Agricultural Experiment Station, Kansas State Agricultural 
Collette, Manhattan , Circular 90, pp. 32, tigs. 13. Manhattan, 1021. 

The author gives a short account of the breeding of milch cows in 
Kansas (935 000 in X920), and the rules followed by the breeders, especially 
as regards choice of animals, rations and testing of milk yields. The 


A summary of the work of Bccles and Shaw (1913) is given in R . April 1913, No. 391. 
According to Thorndike (1918), the composition of milk during the different months of 
lactation tends to deviate from the general average for the whole lactation (brought up to 100), 
in the following manner: first months 89.6 ; second, 90.3 ; third 92.4 ; fourth 96.5 ; fifth 9 7 - 9 , 
sixth 101.2 ; seventh 103.2 ; eighth 103 ; ninth 104.3 ; tenth 104.9 ; eleventh 105.3 ; twelfth 
109.4. Grady (1917) employed 10 Jerseys and 10 Ilolsteins in his study of the effect of the 
period of lactation on milk yield and butter production and on the percentage of fat in the 
milk. He found that the fat content of milk varies very little during the first four months 
of lactation, but increases gradually at a later period. (Ed.) 
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cows bred are Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshires, Holsteins (Dutch), Brown 
Swiss and Dairy Shorthorns The following Table gives their milk yield 
and butter production for one year 


Breed 

[ Name of cow 

Milk 

kg 

Amount 

of fat in milk 

% j 

Butter 

kg 

Holstein 

Bella Pontiac 

13150 

4.31 

568 

Guernsey . 

Counters Prue 

8449 

5 92 

500 

Jersey . 

Plain Mary . 

6 920 

6.82 

472 

Ayrshire . 

Lily of Willowmoor 

12 517 

4.23 

433 

Brown Swiss . 

College Bravura 2 nd 

_ _ 1 

8827 

4.10 

3^2 
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613 - The Herdwick Sheep, a good Breed for poor Mountain Lands, -kfid, e, 

m Fhe Joutnal of the Mmistts of i^riciiliure, Vol XXVIII, No 6, pp 501 505 
London igai 

The author calls attention to the good qualities of this small but very 
hardy breed of sheep reared exclusively m the fell districts of Cumberland, 
Westmorland and Lancashire He describes the animals, gives an account 
of the methods of breeding them and of their yield and finally discusses 
the question of their origin, which u probably Scandinavian 

At birth the lambs have a black head, legs and shoulders, the rest of 
the body being white Latei the dark parts become light grey The 
ewes are hornless and a snnll percentage of the rams either have no horns, 
or they are rudimentary, 4 5 % in the 570 rams examined by the author 

The instinct which induce 1 - these sheep to return, even from very long 
distances, to the place of their birth and rearing, allows them to be 
kept m unenclosed fields, where they spend all, or most of the year 
Lambing takes place befoie the end of April, 80 lambs per 100 sheep is 
regarded as fair, 90 as good, while a proportion of 10 % of twin births 
is highly satisfactory 

As a rule, the best ewes are kept foi the production of pure-bred lambs, 
but where some extent of valley bottom is available, a certain number 
of these ewes are cios^ed with Leicester or Wensleydale rams 111 order 
to obtain gre>-faced lambs The Leicester hybrids mature earlier, and 
the Wensleydale are longer-sided These lambs are sold to the shepherds 
of the plain 

The average weight of the carcas* of an adult Herdwic ewe is about 
5 5 kg The mutton, especially in the case of four-year-old sheep, is of 
superior quality to that produced by any other English breed. The 
wool is coarse, and can be used for making carpets An average fleece 
weighs about 4 kg 

All attempts at crossing Herdwick sheep with other breeds, with a 
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view to improving their wool or increasing their weight, have failed and 
the hardiness of the breed has to a great extent been lost in the process 

F D 

6x4 - Intensive Feeding of Ewes at Lambing Time and other Means of increasing 
the Production Of Lambs. — Marshall, F R , and Potts, C , in United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No 969,14 pp Washington, 1921 
Flushing, or the intensive feeding of ewes at lambing time, as a means 
of increasing the number of births and the production of twins has been 
tried for 5 years on a total of 302 ewes mated on the farm of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at Beltsville, Maryland, and on the United States 
Morgan Horse Farm, at Middleburg, Vermont On an average, 125 ewes 
that had not been subjected to intensive feeding produced 128 8 % lambs 
as against the 146 9 % dropped by 177 ewes that had been flushed The 
first lot was put out to grass and given no ration**, the second was grazed 
on richer meadows or else given a supplementary ration consisting respec¬ 
tively of oats, maize + oats, maize + oats + lmseed-meal cake (14 
5 1), or of maize + °ats + hnseed-meal cake + bran (442 1), at 

the rate of 225 to 340 gm per head and per day The ewes were pure¬ 
bred Southdowns The results of these experiments confirm the opinion 
that the number of births depends upon the age of the ewe In the case 
of ewes from 2 to 9 years old at the time of lambing , the births were res¬ 
pectively ill 4 — 1238 — 1433 — 143 5 — 1612 — 1428 — 1136 
— 162 5 % The number of twins depended on the breed, as is seen by 
the following data for 1919 to 1920 supplied by the Animal Husbandry 
Division of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 

Percentage of births tn the case of sheep of different breeds 
{Average of 189 flocks) 

Breed Two-year old ewes Older ewes Total number of ewes 


Dorset . 

146 

l 

I 163 

158 

I,in coin. 

145 

i 161 

1 *57 

Oxford. 

144 

156 

is* 

Southdown. 

143 

j 153 

*51 

Hampshire. 

139 

I 148 

144 

Cotswold. 

135 

1 148 

144 

Shropshire ......... 

134 

154 | 

149 

Tunisian . 

123 

149 ! 

141 

Rambouillet. 

hi 

125 

122 


No correlation was observed between the age of the ram at the time 
of service and the number of twin births The fact that the parents were 
not themselves twins appears to make no difference to the number of 
twins produced by them 

If both the twin lambs are suckled by their dam, they do not attain 
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the weight of the single lambs, but if each is reared by a separate ewe, 
they become as heavy or even heavier than the single lambs. 

The average weight of ram and ewe lambs at the age of 6 months is 
35 7 kg. per head ; twin lambs suckled by the same ewe weigh 34.2 kg. 
and twin lambs each suckled by a different ewe, weigh 36 3 kg 

The largest percentage of twin births is met with in the case of the 
ewes which are in heat and mated soonest. 

In order to produce the greatest number of twins, the ewes showed 
an increase in weight of at least 3 kg during the service period. 

When full-grown, there is little difference in the size of the young 
sheep whether twins or not 

F D. 

615 - The Improved German Pig as a Means 0! improving Swine in the Province 
Of Gorizia, Italy. — Aldrighbtti, r, in BoltetHno Azrano, Or^ano dell'Ufftcio pro 
vi not ale e det Consorzi a^run della Prouncia d\ (ronzia, Year III, No 37, pp 3*4, (»on/ia, 
April 1, 1922 

The improved German pig (" deutsches veredeltes Landschwein ”), 
is characterised by its large size, thrift, early maturity, the fine quality 
of its meat, and its resistance to disease, this latter quality rendering it 
superior to other moie susceptible breeds, such as the Yorkshire It 
has been imported into the Province of Gonzia where animals of great 
weight have been bred , one German sow reared m the province weighed 
3 quintals at the age of eighteen months, while another turned the c cale 
at 4-5 quintals when 2 years old Crossed with the Friulian breed, which 
is abo reared m Gorizia, it produces offspring with such fixed characters 
that they can justly bear the breed-name and be called " Improved Ger¬ 
man Pigs” During the War, Gorizia not only lost 20 000 *-wme, but the 
quality of the remaining animals greatly deteriorated , for this reason, 
the author advises the introduction of new blood by means of importing 
from Germany boars and sows for breeding purpose 6 

F D 

616 - The Influence of Age upon the Fertility of Sows (1). — 1 ,lungi r t , m Proceed 
tn s of the National Acadctm of Sen nets of the VntUd btatts of iminca, Vol VII, No 5, 
pp in 138, bibliography of 16 works Washington, 1921 

The author carried out experiments in Denmark on 134 sows of the 
Danish breed and the results were communicated by Pearl to the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences of the United States Information as to their 
last 10 farrows was obtained from entries m the Danish Herdbook, Vols V 
and VI All the sows bred and kept in breeding centres under State con¬ 
trol under similar conditions, farrowed for the first time when about a year 
old and produced without any regard to the season, 2 % litters annually. 
Thus, the successive litters should be in strict correlation with the age of 
the sows 

It seemed advisable to consider the number of young in each farrow, 

(1) Sec R July 1921, No 744. [Fd ) 
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Real and theoretical number of young per farrow for io successive farrows* 


Farrow 

I 

Average number 1 

of young per farrow 
(found) 

II 

Average number 
of young per farrow 
(calculated) 

III 

N° 1 . . . . . 

945 

9.25 

» 2 .. 

IO.OI 

10.42 • 

9 3**** • ....... 

11.50 

II.24 

» 4. 

12.01 

II.81 


IT 99 

12.19 

9 6 . 

12. l6 

12.38 

» 7 . 

12.13 

12.39 

» 8. 

* 2.34 

12.24 

9 9. 

11.90 

II.92 

» 10. 

11.66 

**•43 

Averages . . | 

II.SS 

11.S3 


which was u 5 for the 10 successive litters of the 134 sows. The breed 
is thus very prolific. 

By using Miner's method (1), the author obtained with the help 
of the data given in this Table, the relation between fertility and age. 
The general form of the equation is y ^a-\-bx~\-cx 2 -\-d log. x, in 
which y represents the number of animals in the litter, and x the number 
of the farrow. 

In the ca^e in question, the equation is as follows : 

y — 8 414 + 0.915 x — o 078 x 2 + 1.627 log. x. 


The theoretic mean of the number of piglings in the successive litters 
is obtained by solving the equation and attributing successively to x the 
values- r-10. These values are given in column III of the Table. 

Taking ^ — o and finding the value of x, the largest litter is seen to 


be 6.56. 


F. D. 


617 - Oats as a Pig Feed. — Perkin's, A J , in Journal of Agriculture, Vol VXV, No 5, 
p 430 Adelaide, December 15, 1921 . 

The question whether oats should be fed to pigs depends entirely 
upon the difference in price between this oats and other pig-feeds, 
for physiologically it is well suited to pigs, although it is seldom given 
to them. 

Oats ought not, however, to be the sole ration given to the animals, 
except perhaps in the case of old sows that are to be fattened. When 
fed to young pigs, they should be mixed with a protein food or combined 


(1) Minbr, T R , Plotting logarithmic Curve* by the Method of Moments, in Journal 
of Agricultural Research , Vol 3. Washington, {Author's note) 
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with grazing on leguminosae. The author, who is a Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, recommends the following rations for swine of different ages and sizes. 

For pigs weighing 18 kg. : ist ration, crushed oats 900 gm. + skim 
milk 1130 gm.; 2nd ration, crashed oats 900 gm + Abattoir's pig meal 
no gm. 

For pigs weighing 36 kg * double the first and the second ration. 

If oats are given alone, which is not so advisable, 1 to 2 kg should 
be fed daily, according to the size of the animals The oats ought to be 
crushed, or preferably, covered with as much boiling water as they can 
absorb and left to soak for one night. They should be give in three 
meals. The above quantities are for grain of good quality , in the case of 
inferior qualities, the quantity must be increased in proportion 

For pigs to be fattened weighing 54 kg. . oats 2 25 kg + skim milk 
3.6 kg. ; or else oats 2 25 kg + tankage 0 340 kg 

If oats are merely given to supplement grazing, 3 to 4 kg are fed per 
day, or else as large a quantity as the pig can assimilate, the latter being 
preferable F D. 

POULTRY 618 - Four new Breeds Of Fowls. — I New Breeds seen at the Palace, in 1 he National 
Poultry Journal, V ol II, No 77 > P 322 Westminster, November 25> J 921 — II La 
Revue avicole , Year 32, No 2, p 5<> Paris, Februiry i, 1022 

At the last Poultry Show held at the Crystal Palace, London, in No¬ 
vember 1921, four new breeds of fowls were entered that had never yet 
appeared at any Show in Europe 1) Black Marias , 2) Jersey Black 
Giants ; 3) Marsh Daisies , 4) Australian Black Orpingtons Their chief 
characters were as follows. 

Black Marias — Shape intermediate between that of the Plymouth 
Rock and Rhode Island fowl Single comb, black legs The hens have 
black plumage and a hackle with silver-grey markings The cocks have a 
black breast, but their necks and backs are silver grey This breed was 
obtained in England and is recommended by the breeder for its relatively 
high general qualities. 

Jersey Black Giants — This breed comes from the United States. 
The birds resemble Black Orpingtons, but are less compact, with a 
heavy frame and large head The hens are too large to be good layers 
and seem chiefly adapted to the table 

Marsh Daisies — A small breed, slightly larger than the Buttercup 
or the Sicilian " Bottone d'Oro " Two varieties are to be recognised in 
future, the Wheaten and the Buff; thus they only differ in colour. This 
breed does not yet appear to be really fixed. 

Australian Black Orpington. — A smaller bird than the Orpington 
and lacking the fine plumage which makes the Orpington such a con¬ 
spicuous exhibit The new breed recalls the primitive type of Black 
Orpington obtained by Willian Cook. It therefore deserves the attention 
of poultry breeders who are chiefly concerned with the utilitarian 
point of view 




F. D. 
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6x9 - 'Hie Croad L&ngshan Breed Of Fowl. — Hkap, A J. (Bittaim, Experimental Farm), 
in The National Poultry Journal , Vol. II, No 54, p 22 Westminster, 1921. 

The Croad I^angsham fowl, which is well-known for its hardiness and 
table qualities, is occasionally entered at Shows and sometines appears 
in laying competitions. This is due to the fact that certain families have 
been carefully selected by clever breeders, but the bird has never been 
a general favourite, or widely kept. Its weak point i« that it matures 
slowly. Although it may be said that the hens generally lay about the 
ninth month, there is great individual variation in this respect which 
makes it possible to select for quicker maturity. Indeed, Miss Simmons, 
who is engaged in breeding Croad Langshans, has obtained hens that begin 
laying at 4 y 2 months to 6 months, that is to say, even too early, as a 
pullet is not sufficiently developed at 4 ^2 months. The author has also 
begun selection experiments with this fine breed. 

620 - Hie Treatment of Contagious Entero* Hepatitis in Turkeys (1) with Ipecacuanha. 

— Bisset, N (Midland Agricultural and Dairy College), in The National Poultry jour¬ 
nal, Vol II, No 92, p 534 Westminstei, March 1, 1922. 

The author reports the good results obtained in treating a flock of 
turkeys suffering from contagious entero-hepatitis, with ipecacuanha 
as advised by I)i. H. M. Wegeforth and Dr. Path, Wegeforth of San 
Diego (California) (2). The healthy birds are at once separated from the 
diseased birds, the which are given 10 drops per head of fluid extract 
of ipecacuanha, 3 times a day for 3 days, then twice aday for 3 more 
days, and finally once a day for 3 days. Turkeys which were in good 
health, but had been in contact with infected birds, were given pow¬ 
dered ipecacuanha, the dose being 1 teaspoonful for every 20 turkeys, 
given in their food, until the flock showed no further symptoms of disease. 

The treatment was completed by the thorough cleansing and disin¬ 
fection of the poultry-house. F. D. 

621 - Inheritance of Silky Plumage in Fowls. Historic Account and Description 
of the Sporadic Appearance of Individuals with Silky Plumage among normal 
Birds and their genetic Relation. — Jones, S V II in 7 he Journal of Heredity. 
Vol XII, No 3, PP 117-128, ligs 10 4 tables 2 Washington, 1921 

Individual fowls and breeds of poultry characterised by silky plumage 
have been described by ancient and modem authors amongst whom may 
certainly be included Aedrovandi (1597), and perhaps, according to 


(1) Smith desciibed this disease in 1895 under the name of contagious entero-hepatitis , 
later, it was studied in France by 3,ucet, who called it pentyphlo-hepatitis. In the United 
States, it is known as *' black head”, on account of the dark colour assumed by the wart¬ 
like excrescences on the head and the wattles of infected turkeys. The disease is caused 
by Amoeba meleacndi s which parses from the intest me into the circulation and the liver, 
where it induces inflammation that is nearly always accompanied by intestinal inflam¬ 
mation. — A Pksce, Le malattie dei fiolh,px> 145-149 Milan, Hoepli, 1912. {Ed ) 

(2) The good results obtained with this method in California have been reported by 
A. Schofield , General Manager of the Poultrymen’s Milling Association in California — 
The National Poultry Journal , Vol. II, No 66, p 165 London, Sept 9, 1921* {Ed ) 
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Bavkkport, even Marco Polo (xiu century). Bekcx (x) distinguishes 
5 varieties : a) the “ Siamese Silky ” with red periosteum, red skin on the 
head, yellow beak and legs, yellowish plumage; 6) the “ Japanese Silky ”, 
with black skin and white plumage ; c) the " Silky of Japan ” with black 
skin ; the “ Chinese Silky ” resembling the Siamese in the yellowish colour 
of its plumage, which is in reality more woolly than silky ; e) the Negro 
Silky with black skin and plumage. 

The author's review of different works, for the most part of recent 
date, shows that the silky plumage characterising the five above-mentioned 
varieties occurs sporadically in the following breeds that usually have 
normal feathering * Cochin, Bantam Cochin , Rhode Island Red , Black 
Orpington, White Rock , White Wyandotte , Brown Leghorn, Grey Brahma , 
and Black Langshan . No systematic studies have so far been made res¬ 
pecting the genetic behaviour of the plumage of these individuals, but 
many experiments have been carried out m crossing pure-bred silky in¬ 
dividuals and individuals with normal plumage. The results of all these 
experiments show that silky feathering is recessive and occurs in the simple 
Mendelian ratio, as regards normal plumage. 

The author, having by chance come into possession (1917) of a Brown 
Leghorn hen (referred to as i^l), with characteristic silky plumage, 
crossed this bird with a pure-bred White Leghorn cock. In the F x gen¬ 
eration only 3 individuals attained maturity, one cock and two hens, 
all of which had normal plumage. In the F z , one pair of birds produced 
40 individuals, 29 with normal plumage and 11 with silky plumage (theor¬ 
etical ratio 30 * 10), while the other pair had only 5 offspring all with 
normal plumage The total of 34 normal individuals and n silky gives 
a ratio very near to the theoretic ratio, of 33 75 : 11.25 In a similar 
manner, on mating the head fowl of the strain with the only cock of the 
F x , the author obtained 5 normal and 6 silky individuals, equal numbers 
being expected theoretically Thus, nlky plumage that arises sporadically 
behaves as a simple Mendelian recessive 

In order to decide whether the sporadic appearance of birds with 
silky plumage was due to the same factor as that causing silky feathering 
in the pure breed, the author also made reciprocal crosses between pure 
Silkies and pure White Leghorns, as well as between the F x individuals 
of these crosses with the F z and F 2 individuals resulting from the cross 
between hen 1 A and the White Leghorn cock. The results proved that 
the character of silky in iA is genetically the same as in the pure Silky 
fowl. 

Silky plumage has been met with sporadically amongst domestic fowls 
for many centuries and perhaps dates back to the beginning of their dome¬ 
stication. It is probable therefore that this type of feathering appeared 
accidentally in the wild ancestors of the domestic fowl and that this charac¬ 
ter behaves in the same manner in the present wild breeds. It is impossible 

(1) Bbecit, Die Federvichsucht als Wirlschaft^weg und Liebhaberei, vol I, Verlag von 
R. Schmidt, 1908, pp xm-1880. {Authors* note) 
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to determine whether the sporadic cases are due to independent mutation! 
or are all produced by a single primitive mutation that has been transmitted 
through successive generations and through the present different varieties. 

E F. 

622 - The respective Influences of Cock and Hen in Egg Production. — kaupp, b f 

(North Carolina Experiment Station), in The National Poultry Journal , Vol II, No 74, 
p 279-280 London, November 4, 1921 

Since 1914, the author and his collaborators have been occupied 
in the selection of poultry with a view to obtaining large egg production 
They always used similar poultry-houses, of modern type with open front 
and tiled roof, and fed the birds on the same food ; the only different 
factor for all the successive generations was the genetic 

Mating of ordinary fowls with ordinary cocks — The initial 
flock (No 1), consisted of 90 hens of one year of age , the average number 
of eggs laid annually during 3 years was 80 On being mated with one- 
year-old cocks, they produced flock No 2 No selection had been made 
in the case of either sex, all the birds were reared without exception, both 
with the object of studying individual variations, and in order that the 
conditions should be those obtaining m ordinary poultry-rearing. 

In flock No 1, only 8 hens each laid over 100 egg** during the 3 years 
of the experiment ; only one laid 150 , the second place was taken by a 
hen laying 128 

Flock No 2, composed of unselected cocks and hens, produced an 
average of 88 eggs per fowl annually when the birds were in their second 
year , the three-years average per hen was 92 eggs. 

The best layer gave 180 eggs and the second best 154 ; only two hens 
laid 150 eggs or more during one of the 3 years 

Mating ordinary hens with selected cocks — The second year, 
the hens of flock No. 1 were mated with 3 cocks (brothers), the performance 
of their ancestors being as follows : mother laid 207 eggs annually ; paternal 
grandmother 229 eggs , maternal grandmother 175 eggs ; pedigree of 
grandparents unknown (selected during 3 generations). In this way was 
flock No. 3, obtained was composed of 100 fowls of which 96 had completed 
their first year. The three years* average of eggs per hen was 135, that 
is to say, 46 hens, or 48 %, laid 150 eggs or more m a year, and 5 laid 200 
or over. It is thus clear that their laying capacity was transmitted by 
the cock. 

Transmission of fertility from grandfather to father and 
from father to daughter — Flock No 4, was obtained by mating 
flock No. 2, with 3 cocks (brothers). The father of the c e 3 cocks is one 
of the three birds whose ancestors' performance is given above ; their 
mother had laid 128 eggs a year. The hens of flock No. 2, like their mothers 
were not good layers, their three years average being only 92 eggs. The 
increased fertility of flock No 4 was therefore undoubtedly due to the in. 
fluence of the father and the paternal grand-father During two year- 
of laying, flock No. 4 produced an average of 138 eggs per hen and per year ; 

it* 1-0*] 
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the best layer, a hen. obtained after 6 years selection, belonged to this 
flock. This hen laid 232 eggs in one year; 23 hens, or 56 %, laid 150 
eggs or over ; 11, or 27 % laid 175, and 4 laid over 200 eggs in one year. 

Mating selected hens with selected cocks. — Hock No. 5 
was obtained by mating the 12 best layers of flock No. 3 with a cock 
whose paternal grandmother laid 242 eggs annually, his maternal grand¬ 
mother laying 234. The 12 hens of this flock laid 6129 eggs in 3 years, 
or 510 each in 3 years, and 170 per hen and per year. The three years’ 
average of the best layer was 223 eggs 

Of the hens composing flock No. 5, 46 laid on an average 162.2 
eggs; 28, or 60 % 150 or more eggs ; 15, or 32 %, laid 175 or more eggs. 

Results obtained tn 6 years. 


Ordinary hens (unselected white leghorns) . . . 
Progeny of ordinary hens X ordinary cocks .... 

Progeny of ordinary hens X selected cocks 

Progeny of oidinary hens X sons cf selected cocks 

Progeny of selected hens X selected cocks . . . 


| 89 eggs annually 

I 96 » 

I 135 » 

1 138 » » 

I 163 » » 


The capacity of laying a large number of eggs is thus transmitted 
from mother to son and through the latter to his male and female offspring 
alike. 

If the hens do not belong to a good breed, a large production of eggs 
is not to be expected, no matter how much attention is given to the feeding 
of the birds, or the hygiene of the poultry-house, etc ; on the other 
hand if the bleed is good, success depends upon observing carefully the 
rules for rearing and keeping domestic poultry. F. D. 

623 - The Diyden Method of choosing Laying Hens* — rhe National Poultry Journal 
Vol II, No 5 &> P 42 Westminster, 1921 

Prof James Dryden has devised a method for the classification of hens 
as good, fair and bad layers This method is based on the egg production 
ascertained by the use of trap-nests and by the study of the characters 
of the fowl. 

Hens that cease laying and moult in July-August are not good layers, 
the same may be said of pullets laying few eggs their first year ; such birds 
will not improve later and are therefore better eliminated. 

Should nest-traps not be available, omission of laying is shown by : 
1) shrivelling of the comb, wattles and auricles ; 2) the narrow pelvis ; 
3) the contraction or induration of the abdomen ; 4) in breeds having 
naturally yellow skin and legs, like the Leghorns and Plymouth Rocks, 
the brilliant hue of the legs and beak show that the hen has not laid for 
some weeks ; 5) moulting. 

In July, August and the beginning of September all fowls should 
be weeded out that : a) are in an advanced stage of moulting, the comb 

ft**-#**] 
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and wattles being shrivelled ; b) have a contracted abdomen, or dry and 
wrinkled cloaca ; c) have yellow legs and beak. As a rule, symptom a 
is sufficient guide, but it is sometimes necessary to find it combined with b t 
in order to be quite certain ; c alone is not enough and this symptom must 
be associated with either a or b. 

By adopting this method it is possible to reduce by 20 % a flock of 
average fowls without lessening the egg production. 

The better the feeding and general conditions, the more certain are 
the results obtained, for scarcity of food or a change in diet or environ¬ 
ment may cause laying to cease, and make even a good layer begin to moult 
If it is desired to make a still more ligorous selection and to keep 
only fowl* able to lay 200 eggs a year, hens must be chosen, from Oc¬ 
tober 15 to November 15, which have not completed moulting, and poss¬ 
ess : 1) bright red wattles and comb, and quick eyes ; 2) very broad 
pelvic bones, and elastic caruncle and abdomen ; 3) pale legs, beak and 
cloaca, if the breed is one in which the skin and legs are naturally yellow 
The present higher price of food renders the rigorous selection of the best 
laying hens more neces*aiy and more profitable than before the War. 

624 - The Duck as an Egg-Layer* — Pin\rd, V , I*a Production des oeufs de canc in 
1 m Rctiu an cole, Ycai 32 No s, pp 155 Pam, May i, - The National 

■MO'inp: Test m J In National Poultry Journal Vol II, No <>y, p (m<> Westminster, 
April 2 S, 102 2 

The value of the duck as a great egg layer capable of producing 
many and even more, than the fowl, has only been clearly shown of 
recent yeais 

The results of the first egg-laying competition for ducks which took 
place in 1920-1921, at Bentley, Kngland, and lasted for 48 weeks dating 
from October 22, are given in the following Table : 


No. 

| Ducks 


Egg 

s laid 

1 

1 


of ducks 
at begin- 

1 that 

Breed 



| Totals 

Average^ 

ning 

| died 

_ 

size 1 

size 2 

1 

hj 


”5 ' 

4 

White Indian Runner 

' *6 774 

1 48 

' 16 822 

148 52 

70 

2 

Brown Runner . . 

I ”493 

, 60 

11553 

168.il 

10 

0 ! 

Magpie ... 

* 543 

4 1 

1547 

154 70 

15 

° I 

Buff Orpington.... 

;i ^ 538 

1 10 

2548 

16985 

TO 

2 j 

Khaki Campbell . . 

! 1987 

8 

, 1 995 ] 

204.49 

220 


Totals . . . 

34 333 

>34 

34 443 ! 



f 

Eggs laid out of nest 

229 

I 

230 





34 344 

131 

34 3*3 | 

160.24 


The lot of 5 Khaki Campbell ranks first with 1211 eggs, or an average 
>f 242. The second place was allotted to a group of brown and white 

[ 433 - 7 * 4 ] 
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Runners with 1075 eggs The duck that had laid most eggs (269), was a 
White Indian Runner 26 ducks laid more than 200 eggs 

The Khaki Campbells take their name from a lady who bred them, 
at Uley, Gloucestershire They are the result of crossing Runners, Rouens 
and Orpingtons The fact that there is also Runner blood m the two 
1 itter breeds explains why both are celebrated for large egg production 

In the competition of 1921-1922, which began on October 21 and i c 
'‘till m progress all the competitors belonging to the Coaley Fawn, Khaki 
Campbell, Orpington and White and Fawn Runner breeds laid a great 
number of eggs the average being 75 73 per head for the 20 winter months 

F D 

bff-kffping 625 - Bee-Keeping in Rhodesia (1). — ROSS T Y\ in The British Ike Journal Vol 4, 
No 2072, pp 106 107 London ) March n*. 

The author alludes to the prevalence of wild bees m Rhodesia and 
describes his successful attempts at keeping and breeding them in a system¬ 
atic manner 

The nati\ e bee much resembles the black bee of Scotland but swarm 
without forming a cluster The insect is very active and is a good honey 
maker and defends its hive with much energy It r*, however very ag 
gressive and is not affected by smoke If disturbed during the day the 
insect becomes furious and stings e\er>one m the vicinity and m con- 
equence bee-keeping operations can be carried out only towards sunset 
No bee di c ea^e is known in Rhodesia The importation of queen-bees, 
wax etc is prohibited by Government F D 

026 - Experimental Centre m the Shetland Isles tor rearing the Pure-Bred, Black, 
Scottish Bee.— 7 hi British B t. Journal Vol KI*IX No p 563 Eondo*c Pi 

cenibci 1 ij2i 

In view of the great difhculty m obtaining a pure breed of the native 
black bee, the Scottish Board of Agriculture has installed an apiary in 
the Shetland Isles, far from any other centre of bee-keeping Experiment- 
ire being made there, and it is hoped that the Sbetlands will m time be¬ 
come a breeding centre for the supply of pure-bred vigorous queen-bee^ 

F D 

<yi f 7 - The Melilots as Honey-Bearing Plants. — chapman 1 , v w , m 1 he British But 
Journal, Vol 4, No 2064, pp 10 n I,ondon Januan 12 1922 

The Melilots (Mehlotus Officinalis with yellow flowers, M alba with 
white flowers, and the variety recently isolated m the United States called 
Hubam clover, which is characterised by its extraordinary growth), are much 
valued as useful forage plants that will grow on any type of ’■oil The author 
has grown Hubam clover as an experiment at Wykeham Ranch, Enderby, 
British Columbia Thi« plant was sown on April i, and on July 15 had 
attained the height of 1 20 m , it wa c at that date m full flower Towards 


(1) See R February 1922, No 195 {Ed ) 
2' See R Apul 1922, No 41s [Td ) 

[iss-m] 
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the end of September, ft had grown to 2 40 m and was still m flower and 
loaded with seed, having experienced no bad effects from the first light 
frosts 

The flowers were continually visited by bee 4 - F D 

628 - Bee Diseases ill Michigan. — Kixty, B H, m Agricultural Experiment Station 
Michigan, Agricultural College, Special Bull tin No io?, 1 (> pp , ligs s I ast Lansing, 
1021 

This article give** a brief account, intended for the me of pi attic il 
bee-keepers and the general public, of the dn*ea c es to which bees are subject 
and of the best means for their control The following diseases are studied 
American foulbrood due to Bacillus larvae European foulbrood caus¬ 
ed by B pluton , *ac-brood, an infectious disease of the larvae due to a 
filtrant virus, nosema disease produced by Nosetna apis , dysen¬ 
tery , spnng dwindling (high mortality occurring m the spring m old 
hives that have passed the winter under bad condition*-) , paralyse , 
Isle ot Wight Disease (1) F D 

029 - The Rearing of Reindeer in Canada (2).— Wvrsorsr 1 \ m lin 1 ncuUuia 

(razeltc ot Canada, Vol TX \o pp 93 )6 Ug-. . Ottawa March Apnl 1022 
Towards the end of October 1921, a herd of some 600 Norwegian do 
mestic reindeer, was landed at Amadjnak (Baffin Island) The consignment 
had been ^ent by the Hudson Bay Reindeer Co , who intended to despatch 
more of these animals in older to establish reindeer depots at various places 
in the territory of North Canada where they are to be reared for the but 
cher Reindeer seem very suitable for breeding 111 large numbers 111 the 
great unproductive tracts of North Canada They can be employed 
draught animals and thus supply a need that lias hitherto prevented 
the exploitation of these regions 

Many successful attempts have already been made 111 the same direc 
tion In 1898, reindeer were introduced b) the United States into the 
^ ukon territory, and later into Alaska F D 

FARM ENGINEERING 

6 *o - Co-operative Societies for the Use of Machinery and Materials used in 
Mechanical Tillages* for the assistance of German Agriculture. - schwanbck*, 

111 Deutsche Landw Pressc, No 60, pp 444**4^ Beilin, 30th July, 1921, No. 61 
pp 452 453, Aug 3 1921, No 6 2, p 453, 6 1921 

Even before the war agricultural specialist** agreed that the product 
irom the soil could be increased without much effort 

In the present state of things it becomes a duty to increase production, 
but this will be attained by individual effort only m exceptional case 4 
Table I compares the working expenses and capital required for a fami 


(1) See R Tulv192l.N0 748 \ R Apnl 1922, Vo 46* {Ed ) 
(a) See R Oct 1913, No 118*5, R Oct 1914, No 931 
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of 400 hectares (of which 56 % is under cereals, 18 % under root-crops, 13% 
under vegetables and fodder crops, 10 % under pasture and 3 % fallow) 

Table I. — Working expenses and capital required 
for a Farm of 400 hectares tn 1912-1913 and in 1920. 


1913-19x3 

1930 



marks 

1 % 

II marks 

1 % 

a) Working Expenses. 




1 Management .... . 

5 000 

25 

18 OOO 

1 

x.8 

2, Wages of employees and servants . . ♦ 

xo 200 

5.1 

30 600 

3 * 1 

3 Keep of draught animals . . . 

35 500 

17.8 

177 500 

17.8 

\ Workmen’s wages. 

1 15 500 

7.8 

77 5oo 

7.8 

Extras for work with machines . 

i 1000 

0.5 

5 000 

0.5 

% Cost of machinery. 

16 800 

8.5 

84 000 

8.4 

6 Seed .. 

12 300 

6.3 

71 000 

7 * 

7. Chemical fertilisers . . 

19 400 

9 7 

238 OOO 

239 

Manure. 

15 4 °° 

7.7 

30 800 

3 .i 

S. Cost of tools. .... 

2 000 

1.5 

1 5 800 

0.6 

9. Cost of buildings . . 

1 800 

°9 

1 3 600 

0 4 

xo. Taxes and insurance... 

4500 

2 3 * 

13 OOO 

1.3 

11. Interest on other than stock capital. 

16 450 

8.2 

86 200 

8.7 

Interest on stock capital .. 

35 000 

17.5 

70 OOO 

7.0 

12. TTnforescen expenditure. . . 

7 250 

3.7 

85 000 

8.3 

Total working expenses . . « 

1 § 9,000 



100 

Expense per hectare . . . 

401.50 

1 

i, 4 M 

— 

b) Capital requited 



I I 

* 

A. — Stock capital * 


1 

1 

1 


x. Estate capital' 


! 

1 

\ 


Land buildings. . 

I 072 OOO 

81.3 

2 144 OOO 

55.7 

B. — Working capital: 





1. Fixed capital: 





Live stock. . 

36 OOO 

2.7 

360 OOO 

9*4 

Tools and machinery. 

55800 

4.2 

558 OOO 

* 4-5 

2. Floating capital: 





Crops left on the land, provisions. 

156 200 

xx.8 

784 OOO 

20.4 

Total . . . 

1 590 000 

10O.0 

S 840 000 

100,0 

:•**] 
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for the years 1912-1913 and 1920. It shows that the greater increases 
in prices apply to live-stock, wages, machinery and especially arti¬ 
ficial fertilisers. 

The statistics for 1907 (Table II) on the use of machinery show that 
this use may be greatly extended, and except for the introduction of mechan - 


1907. Tabee II. — Agricultural machinery used in Germany 
based on the Official Estimate. 



- 

1 

Total number F 



Percentages of machines employed 













Size 

of farms 

of farms ! 

1 

Jm ! 

Seed drills 

Chaff 

Reap- 

Potatoes 

Threshing 

machines 


in existence : 





mg ma- 

Plant- ! 
era ; 

Dig¬ 

gers 


— 




broad- ! 
cast j 

furrow 

cutters 

chines 

Steam 

others; 


hectares j 


i 








3 

3 378 500! 

0.001 

0.42 

0.15 

o.oz 

0.04 

0.002 

0.001 

2.xo 

x.32 

2-5 j 

1006 280 i 

0.002 

r.56 

0.50 

O.II 

0.68 

0.006 

0.009 

12.70 

16.30 

5-20 | 

1 065 5401 

0.008 ; 

8.25 1 

3 -x* 

0-39 

12.90 

0.029 

0394 

19.10 

50.50 

20-100 , 

262 190 

0.122 1 

28.00; 

11.80 

2.30 

52.00 

0.330 

2.075 

26.30 

73.00 

r00-500 l 

20 070 j 

8.600 i 

64.00 j 

38.00 

11.70 

82.00 

4.900 

3300 

66.50 

41.30 

500-1000 

3 13 ^ 

22.800 | 

78.50 ( 

47.60 

13.10 

87.50 

xo.ooo 1 

4.500 

90.00 

21.60 

IOOC 

37 oi| 

-4 

32.600 [ 

77-50 | 

50.30 

17.10 

89.00 

11.400 

8.450 

9150 

26.20 

Total and ave¬ 

-j 





i ' " ' 

■ - 

1 .. _ 


rages . . . . 

5,736,080! 

J! 

(0.852) ! 

| t 

Ml 1 

_1 

1.45 

0.25 

5.26 

0.846 

0.192 

8.56 

16.50 


icai traction ploughs, things have not improved during the war. The high 
price of machinery at present render its extended use very difficult. In 
Table III a comparison is made between the prices of machinery, coal, 
oil and other accessories in 1914 and 1920. 

In spite of the high price of machinery, every farmer can use it exten¬ 
sively thanks to the cooperative society. It is especially advantageous in 
the case of special machinery or that used in extensive production, as, for 
instance, mechanical traction ploughs, threshing-machines, provincial 
railways, etc. 

Simple machinery and that in ordinary use, such as horse-ploughs, 
harrows, rollers, clod-crushers, etc. may be acquired by each farmer. The 
other machines: fertilising, seed-drill, binders, but especially horse-ploughs, 
steam-threshers, live-stock weighing-machines, provincial railways, etc. 
will be used advantageously by co-operative societies. 

The author compares the cost-price of the work done by several mach¬ 
ines on a farm of 20 hectares and on one of 400 ha. ; from which he 
concludes that for small farms it is necessary to co-operate for the use 
of machinery. 

The author especially deals with co-operative societies for the use of 
threshing-machines and of mechanical traction ploughs. Up to the 1st 
January, 1919, 667 societies were registered in Germany for the use of 
threshing-machines and mechanical traction machinery and ploughs. 

[*M] 
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Table III. 


Machinery and accessories 

* 9*4 

2920 


marks 

marks 

Plough with 25 cm. fore carriage .. 

50.OO 

850.00 

Steam plough with two engines, 12 HP. .... 

56,000 

590,000 

Motor Plough, 50 HP. 

18,000 

150,000 

Fertilising machine, 3,75 m. .. 

450 

5*300 

Sower in furrows, 3,75 m. .. 

800 

13,000 

Sower in furrows, a, 00 .. 

420 

5*400 

Chaff cutter, 2,00 m... 

245 

3*ioo 

Haymaker, 2,00 .. . 

200 

2,900 

Horse-rake, 2,4 m. 

135 

2,100 

Reaper-binder .. 

950 

10,000 

Steam threshing-machine with press-binder, 10 



HP. . 

I 4 , 5 °° 

22,000 

Screen (with cylinder) ... .... 

4OO 

6,500 

Potato-digger - . 

300 

3.900 

Potato-screen, 30 quintals per hour . . . 

IOO 

1,25° 

Portable engine, 10 HP ... . . 

4,600 

82,000 

Benzol-motor, 2-3 HP . ... 

850 

10,000 

Benzol-motor for plough, 50 HP . ... 

4.800 

40,000 

IElectric motor continuous current, 220 volts, 5 HP, 



1300 revolutions, accessories ... . ' 

50° 

1 12,800 

Electric motor, intermittent current, 220/380 volts. 



70 HP, 960 revolutions, accessories. j 

1,300 

32,000 

Pit coal, per 100 kg.. .... 

1.80 

25.00 

Benzol, per 100 kg.. .... 

22.00 

550.00 

Rubricating liquids, per 100. kg. 

50.00 

I 500.00 

Garniture, per kg. ... .... 

1.10 

22.00 

Driving-belts. 

8.00 

320.00 

Electric current per HP per hour, for power . . 

0.18 

1.35 

Electric light current per HP per hour. 

0.50 

2.85 


The threshing-sf cieties have been established longer than the other-. 
The steam-ploughing associations come next, their number in 1919 being 52. 

Ploughing by mechanical traction, tractor, or motor-plough, has scarce- 
cely developed under the form of co-operative societies, for the first re¬ 
sults were not very sathfactoiy The author attributes this to lack of 
organisation and defective exploitation ; and conrider« that the societies 
might suceed if established on a sound and firm basis and managed by 
a capable staff. G. B. 

631 - Sehmfdt Tractor, specially constructed for Marshy Ground. — Deutsche Land®'. 

P*es*e, No 35, p. 2 6<> Berlin, 4th May 1021 

The wheels are placed inside the chassis in order to reduce its width. 
Each driving-wheel is formed of two narrow discs joined by two cross pie- 
ceh Two skeleton wheels are thus formed which can also be united so 
as to form a single driving-wheel. G. B. 

Ji] 
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632 - Apparatus for extracting Oily Matter by Ethyl Trichloride.-* bojwbt, j (Prr.- 

fessor of oleoculture at Marseilles), in Bulletin trtme^tnel de VOffice regional agncolc du 
Mtdt, No 1 , pp ti- 23. Marseilles, January 1922 

The author uses non-inflammable, incombustible and inexplosive ethyl 
trichloride He gives the characteristic qualities of this products and it*- 
current market price As it is sensitive to light it should always be stored 
m metal receptacles underground, care being taken to cover it with a layer 
of water 0.25 m. to 0.40 m to prevent evaporation 

On being brought into contact with a substance containing oil when 
the .substance is almost dry and at a favourable temperature, the ethyl 
trichloride after two or three hours absorbs all the oil contained in the sub- 
«* tance 

The mixture of oil and solvent is conveyed into an apparatus called 
the «distiller », into which dry, superheated steam is introduced ; the 
trichloride distils at 85° and, after passing through a refrigerator, is collected 
m a receptacle intended for that purpose. When the oil has been extracted 
from the substance, the latter is subjected to a jet of steam which drives 
out the remaining solvent, all of which is thus recovered 
The oil is collected from below 

The process is simple and may be carried out by one operator 
The apparatus includes . 1) a fruit-stone crusher (2 toothed rollers) 
2) a dryer; 3) a boiler of 15 to 20 sq. m. capacity to supply the steam; 
4) two extractors of 500 to 600 kg each the substance is placed on a grating 
covered with a thick mesh and is fed from above ; underneath is an open¬ 
ing for ejecting the waste substance ; 5) the distiller with its accessories 
(levels, projectors, etc.) ; 6) a multiple refrigerator connected with the 2 
extractors and the distiller. soon as one of the extractors is full, the 

solvent is introduced ; the other extractor will not be filled with solvent 
until the oil has been extracted from the substances in the first. 

After 2 to 3 hours, fresh solvent is introduced into the first extractor 
this, being denser than the mixture of oil and solvent, forces the latter into 
the distiller , steam i^ brought into action and the distiller is then emptied ; 
it will be refilled from the extractor while the process of extraction is going 
on in the latter Fresh solvent is then introduced into the first extractor 
and the solvent i c driven into extractor No. 2 ; in this way, any oil still 
remaining in the substance cannot be lost. The solvent in contact with 
the exhausted substance is ejected directly into the solvent receptacle 
To recover the traces of solvent in extractor No. 1, it is connected with 
the boiler ; the steam carries off all the trichloride remaining At the same 
time, the operation already described recommences with extractor No. 2 
The apparatus (1) can extract oil from 2500 to 3000 kg. of matter 
per day, the loss of solvent being 15 litres per 3000 kg 2 HP are necessary 
for the solvent pump, the crusher and the dryer. The apparatus is strongly 
put together and can be placed anywhere. It may be used equally well 
for extracting oil from olive- c tones as from grape-seeds In the latter 
case a seed crusher is necessary. P* C 

(x) See also R Sept. 1916, No, 1006. (Ed.) 

[«**] 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES . 

movitRiBs 6^3 - Relation between the Nitrogenous Substances in Barley and the Value of Barley 

IMPENDING in Brewing. — Hulton, H. K, m The Institute of Brewing, Research Scheme , 

J$N ,<PfcAWTS V XXVIII, supp to No i, PP 3VI I-’. Bibliography Iyondon, 1922. 

^PEonuers Critical review of the scientific literature extant on the question of 

the nitrogenous substances in barley as related to its value in brewing 
from the following points of view : 

1) Connection between the percentage of nitrogen and the size of 
the grain ; 

2) Connection between this percentage and the quantity of extract 
of malt ; 

3) Connection between this percentage and the nature of the extract 
of malt; 

4) To what extent is the presence of nitrogenous matter in barley 
connected with the pioperties of this ceieal for brewing ? 

5) Up to what point is the nature of nitrogenous matter related to 
the value of barley as raw material used in brewing ? 

In summarising the results arrived at in this review, the following 
points become evident 

Factors which contribute to the production of barley contanmg a high per¬ 
centage of nitrogen npeningtoo quickly 01 too slowly; warm, dry season; 
sowing too thinly, lesultmg in insufficient root competition soil too rich or 
heavy; excessive use of nitrogenous fertilisers, separate or mixed; 
large, heavy grain; genetic chaiactcr of richness in nitrogen Some of 
these factors may be eliminated , others, such as those dependent on the 
weather, for instance, cannot be avoided. 

Properties usually inherent m barley containing a high percentage 
of nitrogen . abundant shoots; small quantity of extract of malt; 
defective rijiening; grain hard; weight per volume low; tendancy 
to heating and heavy loss during malting; slowness in malting ; high 
percentage of nitrogen in the malt produced high percentage of non-coa¬ 
gulating proteins in the must ; tendancy of the beer after brewing to be 
cloudy; tendancy to permanent froth on the beer; low proportion of 
grain as compared with straw. 

All these characteristics, are, generally speaking, undesirable, and might 
justify one in taking as a criterion, the nitrogen content ot barley when 
estimating its value, and this rather fiom the malster's than the brewer's 
point of view. But the method to be followed in cultivation is that of 
selection after determining 

1) The desirable qualities in barley for malting and brewing ; 

2 ) which among these qualities are definitely mendelian, so as to 
permit of selection by means of pure growths and by crossing. 

In any case, all research on this subject should be directed towards 
quantity of output 

[•MJ 


G. A. B. 
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634 - Utilisation of Tobacco Waste in the Manufacture of Nicotine Extracts and for 
Fertilising Purposes. Experiments in South Africa. — Smit, |B J , in Journal of 
the Department of Agriculture, Union of South Africa, Vot IV, No 3, pp 267-371. Pre¬ 
toria, March 1922 

At the present time, tobacco growers in South Africa are much concern¬ 
ed with the profitable disposal of their crops and have consequently turned 
their attention to the question of the utilisation of tobacco waste i. e 
tobacco unsuitable for pipe and cigarette. 

The author has made a series of detailed analyse^ of 36 samples of 
tobacco obtained from different localities, and the tables demonstrate the 
percentages of nicotine content and fertiliser constituents covering a wide 
range, also the quantity of tobacco lequired per gallon of extract and the 
value of the fertilisers per ton. 

The analysis shows that the nicotine content in the air-diied sample^ 
varies from o 41 % (lowest grade Vredefort) to 5 98 % (strong good leaf 
Nelspruit), with an average value for the 36 samples of 2 52 %, and from 
the fertilising standpoint, the potash content vane 4 - from o 15 to 7 36 % 
(light Vredefort leaf) light strength, average 4.66 % 2nd crop Piet Retief 

From the analyses taken as a whole the following interesting deduc¬ 
tion^ have been made 

One gallon of tobacco extract with specific giavity I 35 weighs 13 5 lb 
and contains 1 08 lb nicotine In order to obtain ^ay 1 08 lb from a sample 
containing 2.20 % nicotine, 49.09 lb of tobacco will be required and at 
°)d a lb the cost of tobacco with be 12s 3^ The cost of extraction increase- 
as the nicotine content of the tobacco decreases. For instance with ex¬ 
tract containing 7 */ 2 % nicotine, retailed at from 26s. bd. to 28s. bd . per gal¬ 
lon the cost of tobacco varied from 2^. 5 d, (requiring 38 3 lb. per gall, of ex¬ 
tract) to as much as 48s. 6 d. (requiring 77.1 lb. per gall ) This calculation 
is based on the assumption that all the nicotine in the tobacco is removed, 
although in practice, allowance should be made for the small quantity 
which probably remains in the leaves. 

With regard^to the fertilising value of tobacco waste, it is considered 
that this material should prove to be of excellent value to such crops a- 
potatoes , the potash content is exceptionally high It will be necessary, 
however, to establish a new process ot extract manufacture, as at present 
the extraction of the nicotine with hot water, results 111 the removal of mo«t 
of the fertiliser constituents and the residue has little value. It should be 
considered, however, that the tobacco plant removes comparatively large 
amounts of plant nutrients from the soil (100 lb. potash, 50 lb. nitrogen 
and 6 lb. phosphoric oxide), and whenevei possible, therefore, it is dis¬ 
tinctly advisable to utilise the tobacco offal on the land. The analyses 
of the samples taken show the advantage attached to this proceeding and 
an economically sound solution as to the extraction of nicotine without 
detriment to the plant constituents would undoubtedly prove of great 
benefit to tobacco growers. An analysis was made of a sample of tobacco 
before and after extraction by the present hot water method, and the lor*- 
is striking viz. potash 93.3 %, phosphoric oxide 53.6 and nitrogen 20.3 %. 

[«S4 
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It would certainly be unwise to grow the plant solely for use as a 
fertiliser, but the information furnished with regard to the evident value 
attached to the offal, combined with the analyses recorded, throw light on 
a question having an important bearing on the industry. M. I* Y. 

635 - Some Factors affecting the Quality cf ripe Olives sterilised at high Tempera¬ 
tures. — Crijess, W V, in College of Ainculluic Agricultural Experinnnt Station , 
Berkeley, California, Bulletin No 333, pp 221 230, figs 2 Berkeley, Oct 1021 

At the beginning of the olive canning season in California (1Q20-21) 
it was found that the olives had become softened and had acquired a di* - 
agreeable scorched flavour as a result of sterilisation at 240-250 F. There 
was a distinct variation in behaviour in different cases. The investigations 
reported were undertaken m an attempt to determine the causes of the ob¬ 
served differences and extended over two canning seasons 

From the experiments conducted, it was concluded that the develop¬ 
ment of scorched flavour, bitter almond odour, and excessive softenii g 
was due to a certain extent to insufficient lye treatment or excess alkali 
in the fruit It was found, howevei, that properly pickled olives retain 
their superior qualities when sterilised at 240° F for 60 minutes The Ca¬ 
lifornia State Board of Health has recently inaugurated a regulation de¬ 
manding that this method be adopted Rapid chilling of the can and content** 
to room temperature immediately after sterilisation is considered de¬ 
sirable in order to prevent prolonged action of the heat On the other 
"hand about 10 % of the fruit softened to a marked degree when heated at 
250° F for 40-60 nun and to 240° F for 60 min , and olives heated to 
250° F for 15, 30, 40 and 60 mm and to 240° P' for 30-60 min had a 
marked scorched flavour However, after one months storage the scorched 
flavour appeared to be greatly diminished 

The Manzanillo olive especially when very ripe was more subject 
to damage in flavour and texture at 240° F than the Mission, Sevillano ard 
Ascolano varieties Brine of 5 % salt (20° salometer) is recommended for 
shipment purpose*-, and one of 10 % salt (40° salometer) for conservation 
in the factory for long periods Long storage in dilute-brine should be 
avoided, although it appears that storage in strong brine for several days 
followed by canning in very dilute brine or water, makes the texture of the 
fruit more resistant 

Olives retained their colour more satisfactorily in lacquered cans than 
in plain tin cans which had a distinct tendency to bleach the fruit. 

Acidification of the bnnes is not advised as it causes more serious chan¬ 
ges in the quality than occur when the non-acidified pickled fruit is steril¬ 
ised at 240° F for 60 minutes. M. L. Y. 

636 - Rubber Latex for Paper Making. - Kaye, r (College o* 'Ucfcnoic#y, Vmctcsut) 

m The Rubbet Age, Vol II. No 9, p 465, andVol III, No 2, pp 67-68 I^ondon, 
Nov 1921, and April 1922 

The possibilities of the utilisation of rubber latex for the manufacture 
of paper has aroused considerable interest. The author has invented a 
process for mixing the latex as it comes from the tree with the pulp from 
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which paper is made, and has experimented with several kinds of fibre, the 
results indicating that the hydration of fibre is modified and stimulated 
by the action of the latex. Both the material condition and physical 
qualities of the fibres are improved and strengthened. 

After thoroughly mixing the latex with the pulp, which may be done 
in the beater, a coagulative agent is then added (acetic acid, formic acid, etc. 
may be used). The nature and quantity of this agent will vary with the 
nature of the latex employed. Following the coagulation, the ordinary 
system of paper making is adopted. 

According to reports received, a very satisfactory paper has been manu¬ 
factured by this process, using the latex of Hevea brasiliensis , and contain¬ 
ing from 0.5 % to 5 % of rubber to the weight of dried paper ; much more 
resinous latices have been successfully used to produce papers for special 
purposes, containing as much as 10 % coagulative material. As the quality 
of the paper is evidently improved by this process, the time of beating, 
may, in many cases, be considerably shortened, thus reducing the cost 
of manufacture. 

An interesting table gives comparisons of papers produced from fibres 
without and with rubber latex. Amongst the list are noted : 


Fibra 


Cotton waste. 

Cotton linters fibre . . 

Sisal hemp. 

Id. 

Manila hemp (old rope) 

Jute (waste). 

Waste flax .. 


Without latex 

Folding Bursting 

resistance i strength 


220 31 

99 I 30 

700 j 32 

! 927 I 41 

\ 726 ; 41 

i 330 1 30 

I 38 i 25 


With latex 


Folding ( 

Bursting 

resistance 

strength 


lb. 

I 300 

40 

6 625 

53 

8 000 

40 

3 100 

52 

24 000 

60 

2 123 

54 

800 

40 


Bursting strength = lb. per sq. inch, calculated to a thickness of 0.1 mm. 


The rubber does not appear to have any deleterious effect upon the 
colour of the finished material. Experiments with cotton linen, bleached, 
sulphite, bleached esparto, bleached straw, and bleached bamboo have 
proved this statement. In addition to this, the texture is improved. 
It has been found also that paper containing rubber latex is rendered 
more waterproof, and is likely to prove very suitable for loading purposes. 
Experiments are being conducted in this respect. In any case it appears 
certain that latex paper will be valtiable for many purposes. 

As regards the economic value and costs attached to this process, 
the practical commercial experiments made up till the presenthave shown 
that the labour costs etc, are negligible. Till the latex is more or less 
standardised on the plantations, the amount of rubber in the latex in each 
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delivery can be determined by pouring a limited quantity of the latex 
into methylated spirit or acetone and then drying and weighing the solid 
coagulum. The actual cost of latex will naturally be controlled by the cur¬ 
rent price of rubber, freightage, etc. but it is estimated that the cost of the 
latex for a paper to contain o 5 % of rubber would be 12 to 18s. per ton 
of paper made. 

By using very strong fibres, such as Manila hemp, sisal hemp, jute, etc. 
aud using higher percentages of rubber, say up to 20 % or more, the author 
considers that products can be made to take the place of leather for many 
purposes. Linoleum substitutes can be made cheaply and abundantly 
on a paper making machine by using mechanical wood, waste paper and 
various other fibres, with loading material and increasing the quantity of 
rubber latex. Recent experiments have shown also that many kinds of 
asbestos goods, such as high pressuic packing can be made more cheaply 

Experiments on a commercial scale have been made already in certain 
paper mills in England and furthei tests are to be made shortly with a 
view to the importation and utilisation in the near futuie of large supplies 
of latex for use in the paper industry 

M. L. Y. 
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637 - Investigations on Milking Machines: their Efficacy, Advantages in Labour 
Saving, and their Sterilisation. - 1 woll, f w, investigations with Milking 
Machines, in California LJ mousily Aricultuwl Experiment Station, Bulletin, 311, pp. 31 - 34 , 

3 fig , Bukeley, x<#z<> — II Kjddfi, V I', Machine lersus Hand Milking, in Michigan 
Afincultuial Experiment station, Quiifteily Bulletin, v i, No j, pp 163-16* Fast 
Lansing, i mi <) --III Brfed, R. S , Methods of Caung foi Milking Machine Tubes, in 
Journal of Dany 'u.icnci ,, v V, No i, pp 102 109, bibliography of 1 s works Bab 
timoie, Tan 19 22 

I — Efficacy of milking machines — Part of the herd of the 
((College ot Agriculture ” of the California University was milked by 
hand and a part by machine and on correcting the figures of the actual 
yield so as to make them correspond to that given entirely by 5 year old 
cows, 153 kg 29 ± 3 68 was shown as the average annual production of 
butter for cows milked by machine and 160.07 ± 4 67 for those milked 
by hand. 

As the probable erroi 111 calculation, must have been comparatively 
great, the difference cannot be attributed to methods of milking. 

The correction of the figures of the actual yield was made by increasing 
the yield by cows of less than 2 % year^ at the beginning of the milking 
period, by 30 % ; that of cows between 2 y 2 and 3 years by 24 % ; and for 
each successive increase in age of 6 months by progressively decreasing 
percentages (18 — 15 — 8 — 5). 

II. — Labour employed in machine, as compared with that in 
hand milking — The data relating to the labour required in hand and 
in machine milking are taken from 93 farms in the Michigan districts 
where the condensed milk industry is very important. These data are 
summarised in the annexed Table 
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Labour needed for machine as compared with that for hand milking 


I 

fc « O) o *tJ 

in* 


I & 1 


Work per cow 
per year 




i I I?I 1 
i °1 

| hours houis I hours 


Machine milking; 

Average for all the herds . . . 

Average for the herds containing up to 


Work per quintal 
of milk 


I 


JS 


- SIS 3 

s S” 3 , £ 

•S’gl H 
I °> 


s 


15 COWS. 


Average for the herds of more than 15 I 
cows . . ... ... 

and Milking ; All the herds. . 


• hours hours hours 

j I 

51 18.2 57.9 13.4 71.3] 2.11 0.46 2.57 

I 

I 17 13.1 11 65.2 14.7 79.9 2.30 o 48 2.78 


34j 20.8 55.6 130 68.6 2.05 0.46 2.51 
4* 13.6, 89.2 11.2 100 4j 2.78 035 3.13 


III — Sterilisation of the milking machines - Owing to the 
fact that tho^e who use mechanical milkers often do not know exacth 
how to ‘sterilise them, and the neglect of the makers to give instructions 011 
this Mityeet for the machines they sell, large quantities of milk have been 
produced m the United States containing an excessive number of micro 
organisms Partly for this reason and partly on account of the ret urn to 
the country of moie abundant lalxujr, hand milking is again competing 
^eriou^ly with machine milking in the States 

It has been absolutely proved that the chief source of the bacteiial 
contamination of milk is the dairy utensils with which it is brought into 
direct contact (1) The best means of avoiding this is to carry out tlioi- 
ough sterilisation of all parts of the apparatus These methods have been 
proposed, a) b> heat ; b) by chemical agents ; c) bj r cooling 

The first is very efficacious, provided it is done with boiling watei 
or steam, but has the disadvantage of spoiling the rabber parts of the ma- 


(1) M Y. Prvcha and II A Hording (Elimination of Germs from Dairy Utensils (1) b\ 
Rinsing; (2) by Drying in Sun and Air, in Illtnots Agricultural Experiment station HulUHn 230, 
pp 139-168. Urbana, 1920) have proved by experiment that the chief causes of the bacteria 
contamination of milk are the dairy utensils and not the air, the construction of the 
stable, or the way in which the ordinary work of the stable aiul the dairy is earned out 
Washing the cans in hot water and drying them in the sun bottom upward is a very effectual 
means of destroying germs especially when done by machinery A hot solution of sod* 
quickly loses its germicidal powei through neutralisation and cooling, if passed from one can 
to the other — J J Hoopi:r and J W. Nuttfr (The Production of Cream Milk at the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, in Kentucky Agnc . Exp. Sta Circular , 24, 
15 pp 12 fig Lexington, 1920) report that at the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
unboiled milk containing only a very small number of bacteria has been produced and 
sold, by means of: cooling the milk just taken from the cow , carefully sterilising the uten¬ 
sils after washing and again before using them ; simple, but not primitive appaiatus, and 
the elimination cf milk coming from inflamed mammals (Pd) 
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chine. This has been remedied by making rubber tubes which remain 
unharmed by this mode of sterilisation, but only with partial success as 
regards those parts which must necessarily be 4 * estamp^es ^ of solid ma¬ 
terial. 

As chemical agents the following have been suggested : A solution 
of boric acid, slaked lime, formaldehyde, a solution of common salt, soap 
powder, etc. It has been observed that the most effective of these is com¬ 
mon salt, but it has the disadvantage of corroding certain metallic parts. 
RtJEHEE, Breed and Smith (New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 450, 198) have proved that the micro-organisms which live in brine 
cannot thrive in milk and vice-versa. Wing (Cornell University Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station . Circular 18, 1913) has proved that brine can 
be easily and efficaciously sterilised by the addition of hypochlorite ; the 
mixture, solution of common salt + hypochlorite, therefore, will be found 
to be a really effective means of chemically sterilising those parts of the 
milking machine which are not proof against heat. 

The third method has been used with success by several breeders ot 
New York State, where cold springs abound. It is rather a preventive 
measure, and consists in rinsing, between two milkings, the tubes and re¬ 
ceptacles of the milking machine by passing cold water through and over 
them. To be effective, the water should be at a temperature below 10° C. 

F. D. 

638 - Investigations on the Chemistry of Milk and Dairy Products, made in the United 

States. — I. 1‘almer, E. S , The' Preservation of Milk for Chemical Analyses, in U n 1 - 
versity of Missouri. College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station Research 
Bulletin y!n 34, 31 pp., bibliogr. of 26 works. Columbia Missouri, 1919 — II. Palmer* 

E. S , The Chemistry of Churning, Ibid , Bulletin 163, pp 40-41, 1919. — III. Suppler, 
O. C., The Eecithin Content of Butter and its Possible Relationship to the Fishy 
Flavour, i n Cornell University, Agricultural Experiment Station, Memoir 29. pp. 101-151. 
1 pi. Ithaca, N. Y , 1919 — XV.*CusiCK, J T , Phosphorus in Bfitter, Ibid., Memoir 30, 
pp. 150-187, 1 cj2o. — V. Hepburn, N. W , A Modified Babcock, Method for Determining 
Fat in Butter, Ibid ) Memoir 37,Jpp, 660-690, 1920 —VI. Suppler, G C and Bellis, B. t 
Fat Analysis of Milk Powder’ in Journal of Dairy Science, v V, No. i,pp. 39**0, 
bibliogr. of 8 works. Baltimore, Jan. 1922. 

I. — The preservation of miek for chemicae anaeyses. — De¬ 
tailed investigation as to the effect of various factors on the preservation 
of milk for chemical analyses ; it treats of : quality and quantity of the 
preservative ; temperature' during preservation, development of micro¬ 
organisms before the addition of the preservative ; quantity ot air in contact 
with the milk ; relative importance of bacteria and enzymes in the decompo¬ 
sition of milk ; minimum quantity of best preservative to use. 

Of the antiseptics tested (formaldehyde, corrosive sublimate, bichro¬ 
mate of potassium, sulphate of copper, thymol, toluol), formaldehyde is 
the best because it causes the fewest alterations in the milk constituents. 
The author has devised the following method, which permits of the milk 
being preserved unaltered for analysis for several weeks. 

Carefully stir the sample of milk which has just been taken from the 

[C3Y-><38] 
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COW ; measure out exactly i litre and then to 1.5 to 2 cm of formalin 
(containing approximately 40% of formaldehyde), place in a bottle, 
preferably sealed, sufficient to fill about °/ 10 of the bottle ; cool rapidly 
to 8-10° C or under and keep the milk at this temperature until it is am 
alysed. 

II. — The Chemistry of churning — The microscopic examination 
c f butter made from cream coloured with Sudan III and fuchsine confirms 
PiSCHER's theory that churning is the transformation of an emulsion of 
fatty matter contained in a hydrated colloid (cream) into an emulsion of 
hydrated colloid contained in fatty matter (butter) 

III — The lecithin content of butter ani> its possible relation¬ 
ship to THE FISHY flavour — If trimethylamine be added to cream or 
to butter before preparation, the butter when made ha c a fbhy flavour 
(See R. Sept 1913* No 1087) In commercial butters having a fi*-hy 
flavour, the author has noticed (by means of a special micro-reaction) 
the presence of trimethylamine The hypothesis that the characteristic 
flavour caused by this alteration is due to the presence of trimethylamine 
arising from the decomposition of lecithin is therefore correct The pre¬ 
sence of the latter has been observed by the author and by J T Cusick 

In order to ascertain the biological condition** which produce the fishy 
flavour, samples of cream are inoculated with micro-organisms isolated 
from butter having a fi«-hy flavour, especially when Bacterium ichtyosmius 
Hammer or some other micro-organi**rn not identified had been inoculated 
B. ichtvosmiui* decomposes the choline (a lecithinic base) and sets free 
trimethylamine. The action of specific bacteria is therefore sufficient, if 
not necessary, to produce trimethylamine in butter 

IV. — Phosphorus in butter — The pasteurisation of cream 
lender^ the organic components of phosphorus more soluble, so that they 
.are lo«*t in churning This loss (in freshly made butter) is greater in the 
eas-e of ripe creams than in that of fresh creams, whether pasteurized 
or not. After storage for 15 months the greater part of the soluble organic 
phosphorus is transformed into inorganic phosphorus. Butters made from 
lipe cream, pasteurised or otherwise, had a tendancy to retain more soluble 
organic phosphorus than the others About 2 / s of the total amount of 
phosphorus in the cream remains in the buttermilk and only 25 % pas^c^ 
into the butter ; the difference is lost m the water used in washing and 111 
that which drains from the salted butter. 

V. — A MODIFIED BABCOCK METHOD FOR DETERMINING FAT IN BUTTER 
— Hepburn has compared the Babcock container for samples of 6 gm 
and that for samples of 9 gm for determining fat in butter. The difference 
observed in the result c thus obtained is slight and quite negligible in prac¬ 
tice. For this reason the author advises the use of a container for 9 gm. 
< n the grounds of convenience. 

VI. — Fat analysis of milk powder. — The Association of Offi¬ 
cial Agricultural Chemists has not yet indicated an official method for de¬ 
termining fat in milk powder.' The Roesk-Gottlieb method however, 
i generally considered to be the best for this purpose, though numerous 
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modifications of existing methods have been proposed SupplEE and 
Bellis have submitted several to comparative tests and have obtain¬ 
ed results from which they draw the following conclusions 

1) Normal variations in results obtained should not exceed 15 % 
of the powder analysed 

2) The diminution of fat content ( % of the powder analysed) in 
old powders is only apparent it is due to moisture absorbed by them 

3) The method by simple extraction with ether gives results 25 % 
inferior, on an a\ erage, to those obtained with the R0ESE-G0TTLIEB (Mo- 
jonnier) method 

4) The Ri dmond modification of the Babcock method by centri¬ 
fuging, does not give reliable results 

5) The Roesl-Gotti ilb method modified by making the extraction 

with an acid instead of an alkaline medium generally gives better re¬ 
sults F T) 

4539 - Investigations on the Bacteriology of Milk and Dairy Products d), made In 
recent Years m the United States. — 1 Fak*r i c Br*\\ j p and conk ii j 
R elation between I ictic \cid Productior nml Baclenal Growth m the Souring of Milk 
m A eu York A ncultural Fxpenmmt station Technical BulUtin 74 2 1 pp hgs Gc 

ne\a 1 <)T ) —II Briid R S and Sroc king fr 1 he Accuracy of Bacterial Counts 
from Milk Sample** Ibid / tchniuil Bulletin 7s g 7 PP i<ro —III Jlnsfn S O Ihc 
I ictic Acid Bxctena m A DansK T uhnsh SJsh S hi batumdtnsk o Math Ala 
series VIII vol V No pp Si 1 )t *>i pl 19J ) suinmarmd in Fxpeutnent Station 
Record, v j 'No ~ pp (>So 68 i V ishmgton T\o\ 1 120 - IV ITammfr, B \V 

Studies on Abnomi il 1 \ x pom ted Milk 111 Iona , A <*t icultutal Fxpiiiment Station 
Research bulletin 5 pp iV 1 )8 1 >i — V Hammir, B W Studns of Formaticu 

of Ga^ 111 Sweetened Condensed UNjliIK Ibid, Research bulletin 54 pp «ij 22* 
figs 191 ) — VI Hammpr B W and Bailh, D I , Ihc Volatile Aeid Production 
of St xiters and of Organisms Jm lated ficm them, Ibid Research bulhtin ss j>p *.2- 
- 1<3 1919 — VII IIammlr, B W Bacteriological Results obtained in Practice 

with Vat Pasteurization and with one of the Tinal Package Methods Ibid Bulletin io< 
pp 1*50 158, 1910 —VIII 3 xpenments with Dairy Produce in Wisconsin A ncultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 319, pp 43 14 Madison 1920 — IX* Keeping Qualit> of 
Buttei, in Minnesota Agricultural Ixperiment Station Report 191 ) pp 44 4s, St 
Paul 1920 — X Dairy Products, in Unnersity of ( aliforma, ( olleee of Agriculture, 
A ncultuial Experiment Station Report 3919, pp 7 ( 77 Berkeley, 1920 —XI Idem 
Ibid Report, 1920, pp 72 74 X 92 i — XII Auckfr G T The Microscopic Study 
of Bacteria m Cheese m Nett York Agricultural Experiment Station 1 echnical Bulletin 
No 87 n pp, bibliogr of 12 works Geneva, Oet 1921 —XIII Redfiexd, H W, 
Ihe Determination of Yeasts and Oidia in Cream and Butter, m Journal of Datrx 
Science v V No 1 pp 14 21, bibliogr of 12 works Baltimore, Jan 1922 

I — Relation between lactic acid production and bacterial 
grow 1 hs in thf souring op milk — Two sample* of pasteurized skimmed 
milk containing a •-mall number of bacteria, and from the same cow, were 

(1) See 1 H Eckii s, \aluable Bulletins and Circulars for the Dair> Farmer and the 
Manufacturer of Dairy Products in l nnersity of Minnesota, Agricultural Extension Dt 
ttsion. Spec Circular 2, 4 PP St Paul, 1919 —Bibliogr including especially the works 
of the Department of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United 
States (Ed) 
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inoculated each with a different culture of Streptococcus lucticu s and mcu 
bated at 25 0 C The estimation*' of sourness and the bacterial count were 
performed at half hour or one houi intervals 15 hours after inoculation 
In one case there was appioximately the expected increase m the number of 
bacteria (double for each generation) but in the other** the speed of multi¬ 
plication was much slower and remained fanly constant dunng the whole 
period of "y«tematic oly-fixation The quantity of acid produced was 
approximate!v m proportion to the number of bacteria present In 
a vigorous culture a single cell produced 5 10- and 10 10 x; 10- 10 nulli 

grams G f lactic acid pei hour 

II — Tin ACCURACY Ol BACJlIvlXC COUNTS I* ROM Mil K SAMPCUS — 
By means of 3 parallel setie* of bacteriological analvses of milk the authors 
have obser\ed a clo^-e agreement between the number of isolated groups 
of micro-organisms ( clumps ) of one or st\eial species counted directly 
under the micro cope 01 on the ag 11 plate 

III the isolated groups the a\crtge number oi individuals geneialh 
\aned between 2 and (> but sometimes when there were streptococci it 
was much higher 

The bacterial c nmt on the plate doc not represent the total numbet 
of bacteria pre cut a the 1 olated groups of micro oi^aniun* ( clumps *) 
are veiy incompletely broken up 111 the pi >ces usually cmplo\td foi 
diluting hc|uids 

III — Thi iaciic ACI1) BACTi Ri v - Monograph in which the 
cultural character and ourcc of energy and food used bv the specie'¬ 
ll! question arc especially shown It 1 based on 10 >ear work 
and 011 the culture of 330 stocks isolated tiom nnlk and dairy pioducts 
excrements and \egetabk mattei 

The lactic acid bacteria are considered bt the author to be a gioup of 
non-motile rod-shaped or spherical forms producing no spores gram pos 
itive deprived oi catalase and which ferment producing chiefly lactic acid 
The dextrorotar> 01 leyorotary optic acti\it> constitute an important 
diagnostic character as the optic properties are not influenced by the 
quality of the sugar fermented Fixe genera (7 hcrmobactenum Strepto 
bacterium Betabactenum streptococcus and Betacoccns) comprising 22 
species, are known to be true bactena pioducmg lactic acid, and two ge 
nera (Microbac ter turn and Tetracoccus) are \ery analogous forms 

The true lactic acid bactena are incapable of decomposing amino 
acids not m combination and comparativelv few have a marked proteolytic 
action The coccus which decomposes casein, does tins slowly and forms 
peptones, these are then broken down ammo-acids, but the lod-like form" 
which decompose casein set free the mono-amino acids from the casein 
molecule without a preliminary formation of peptone From the peptones, 
the lactic acid bactena form a quantity of polypeptides which are not pre¬ 
cipitated by phosphotungstic acid 

The author observed that a number of lactic acid bactena, if cultivat¬ 
ed in milk, produce, especially at a low temperature a saliva, due to the 
swelling of the capsules, more or less distinct, which surround the cells 
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at certain phases of the culture Streptococcus cremons (a new name), 
which is the typical micro-organism of the starter, t e , the inoculation 
cultures used in making butter, al c o produce ropy milk The best stocks 
of 5 cremons for making butter have, it seems, the lowest power to ferment 
saccharose, maltose and dextrin 

The author, as an experiment made 4»me cheeses with milk practically 
germ-free and inoculated with pure cultures of lactic acid bacteria In 
eve^ ca^-e putnd fermentation wa c greatly reduced 

Sireptobacterturn casti (- Bacterium casei a) was the mo<*t satisfactory 
when high temperatures were not u'-ed in the process of making the cheeses 
the second place is held bv Streptococcus laciis (== S lachcus) and the third 
by L cremorts Tctracoccus liqucfacuns ( Micrococcus casei hquefaciens) 

renders the chee c e rather ‘■oft and impart 4 * to it an odour and flavour sim¬ 
ilar to those of Swns cheese and cheese from the Ru^ian steeppes The 
value of Thermobacterturn hchdicum (— Bacterium caset z) i« confirmed 
for cooked cheeses 

IV — Noies on abnormai j\aporated miek - A description of 
the morphological, cultural and biochemical characters of Bacillus amarus , 
a new micro-organism nolited from c\aporated milk having a bitter fla¬ 
vour and abnormal odoui Evaporated sterilised milk, inoculated with 
this bacillus curdles after some month 4 - and the bacillu** almo c t entirely 
disappear 

V - Notts on iokmation or g\s in sweetened condinsed miek 
— A sweetened condensed milk after the closing of the tins, undergoes 
gaseous fermentation a new \ea^t Torula lactis-condcnsi, has been iso¬ 
lated from it and ohened to be the came of this alteration 

VI - Tlir \OIAlIXF ACID PRODUCTION OI STARTERS AND ORGAN¬ 
ISMS isoeaied prom them — None of the micro-orgamsm c isolated 
from a " starter ''and cultivated in milk produce strong acidity, whereas 
the mixed cultures of Bacterium lactus acidt a. nd some of these micro org¬ 
anisms (incapable alone of curdling the milk) produce a \olatile acidity 
ipproximately equal to the characteristic acidity of good " starters 99 
It must be concluded that the combined action of the micro-organisms 
jiresent m the " starter' is necessary to obtain the desired volatile 
acidity 

VII — BacTprioeogicaj resxti rs obtainei> in practice with 
milk PASTEURISFD bfforf AM> Auer bottiing —- Milk sterilised after 
bottling gave a smaller number of samples W1 th a high percentage of bac¬ 
teria than milk sterilised m the vat and then bottled 

VIII — Research in dairy products the Wisconsin agricue- 
ruRAE EXPERIMENTAE Staiion — Cheddar cheese made with sterilised 
milk has no flavour To remedy this defect, E G Hastings and J I* 
Sammis have used a special " starter " containing, besides lactic acid bacte¬ 
ria, micro-organisms isolated from the ground and from excrement* 

H H Sommer has observed that milk sufficiently acid to be cap¬ 
able of titration, does not imply that it will curdle after sterilisation , con¬ 
densed milk factories therefore have no reason for refusing very acid milk. 
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Curdling is principally due to an excess of soluble salts of calcium and the 
tendency to curdle may easily be corrected by the addition of the propel 
citrates or phosphates 

IX — Effect of enzymes and micro-organisms on the keeping 
quaeity of butter — As a result of researches made at the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station 1) butter made from cream pasteurized 
at 8o° C (a temperature which destroys the enzymes) keeps better than that 
made from the same cream heated to the ordinary temperature of 63° C 
(enzymes still active) , 2) by placing a small quantity of " starter ” in the 
chum, butter made from fresh cream has a better odour and flavoui than 
that obtained by the old system of letting the cream ripen m the pan^ 
befote churning 

X and XI — Experiments on dairy products madf at ihe Caei- 

FORNIA AGRICtTETURAE EXPERIMENT STAilON (l) — E S DENNING 

has observed that butter cut into blocks weighing 900 gm wrapped 111 
parchment paper, covered with a solution at 20 ° C) of common salt and 
kept at io° C were still in a good state of preservation after 8 months 

The following conclusions aruved it on the use and bacterial composi¬ 
tion of the “ starter 99 aie chiefly based on the works of A S Baird 

1) The use of a “ startei 99 containing Bacillus bulgancus produces 
a thin cheese of good quality from skimmed milk , 

2) Pasteurised milks ripened with B bulgancus produces a rather 
firm Cheddar cheese , 

^) A pure culture of B bulgancus used as a ‘ starter ” is more effect¬ 
ive than a culture of streptococcus lacitcus (B lactis actdt) for prevent 
mg gaseous fermentation m cow-paste cheese (" California cheese '), but 
the odour and flavoui are not uniform 

Regarding researches on the possible substitutes for rennet, it Wch 
observed that pepsin makes a tough cheese, and this, it seems, should be 
attributed to the fact that, to cause curdling, pepsin needs more acidit\ 
thin rennet A mixture of equal parts of pepsin and rennet, on the other 
hand gives satisfactory results 

II S Baird has investigated the use of 4 startei s ” fot making 
Cheddar cheese from pasteurised milk , he has observed that no cultuie 


(1) Othci interesting studies, deseribed in the i9-*r Report, deal with the keeping of milk 
and butter — C E Roadhottsh and T C Marqtt\ri>i have examined milk kept 111 
rcfrigerators cooled by a euireut of watei and have observed tliat botUed and pasteurized 
milk can be kept in them without becoming sour for at least 24 hours Of these refnger \ 
tors, those with linen partitions are as eftieacious as those of cement In an experiment mude 
by S E Di nning, a certain quantit* or buttei was kept at the room temperature, from 
Mth June, in brine of different strengths On 22nd July, the best presetved sample was 
that which had ttmained in a solution of so % The sample m a saturated solution 
(at 40 %) took the second place , while that in a 20 % solution was in a worst condition 
than the sample wrapped in paper which had not been in brine On 14th October, none 
of the samples kept at a natural temperature were in good condition , those kept in the 
lcfngerator, on the contrary had not deteriorated (Td ) 

[«**2 
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gives favourable results with pasteurised milk at 75 0 C by the continuous 
heating process. 

Some of the cultures give more favourable results with milk kept at 
630 for 20 minutes and then cooled to 30° C. The cultures were obtained 
from milk in its natural state. 

XII. — The microscopic study of bacteria in cheese. — 
Hucker quotes the works of several authors (Johan-Oesen, Troiei-Pe¬ 
terson, Gorini, Rodeeea) who formerly used the process of direct micro¬ 
scopic examination of microtomic sections of cheese, and describes the 
technical method which he himself has used in this process, and the 
results he has obtained in applying it to the study of bacterial flora in 
Cheddar cheese. 

He cuts the sample under consideration into j-mall cubes which are 
imbedded in paraffin wax and then cut into sections 5 (jl in thickness with 
the Minot rotary microtome. The sections are then stained by the Gram 
method, followed by methylene blue. 

The number of micro-organisms determined by this direct examination 
was much greater than that obtained by the ordinary cultural method. 
The two methods together give much more satisfactory results than those 
obtained with one alone. 

XIII. — The determination of yeasts and oidia in cream and 

butter. — Among the various factors which determine the preservation 
of butter, several authors have attached importance to yeasts and Oidium 
lactis. Redfieed has devised a special method of investigation to enquire 
into the matter. The results obtained, which he sets out in tabular form, 
show that the actual number of micro-organisms present in butter recently 
made is of little importance. The addition of “ starter ” introduces bacte¬ 
ria of the pure acidifying type in such quantities as to predominate in the 
bacterial count at this phase. The other groups represented only occa¬ 
sionally show an insignificant number of micro-organisms. The micro¬ 
organisms of the peptonising group abound only in butters of very inferior 
quality. On the whole, butters of inferior quality contain a large number 
of yeasts and Oidium lactis , but there are sufficient divergences to indicate 
that the deterioration of the butter is also caused by other agencies as yea? ts 
and oidium are present both in inferior qualities of cream and of butter. 
It is possible that in the final product their number is in correlation wdth 
the condition of the cream treated (1). F. D. 


(1) Ice cream may be included in the category of dairy products (see: W. W. Fisk, 
The Bock of Ice Cream, p. XVIII, -f- 2, 88 fig. New York, Macmillan Co., ioig). The 

following may be cited as bacteriological studies on this subject : 1) Hammer, B. W. and 
Saunders, E R., A Bacteriological Study of the Method of Pasteurizing and Homogeinizing 
the Ice Cream Mix, in Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 186, pp. 17-26. Ames, 
1919; 2) Eixenberg, II. B., A Study of Bacteria in Ice Cream during Storage, in Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station , Ithaca, N Y., 1919. From the results of his 
researches the author declares that : 1) with agar plates the number of bacteria is greater 
than with those of gelatine; 2) the use of tournsol slightly increase this number in 
either case; 3) incubation at 20 0 C for 7 days gave the best results of all those tested for the 
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640 - Influence of Surroundings and Temperature of Incubation on the Bacterial 
Count of Milk. - StnrawL&r, G C , Wanwo, W A , ami Downs, P A , in Memoir 47, 
Cornell Umvet^ity, A* n cultural Experiment Station and I he C ieamtr\ and Milk Plant 
Monthly, v XI, No 2, pp 25-26 Chicago. Veto 1 022 

The present methods of counting bacteria in milk give only' approxi¬ 
mate results which cannot be used for purposes of companion. They are 
undoubtedly of great me in safeguaiding the interests of consumers in 
large towns as is shown by the report (1017) of the “ Committee on Sta¬ 
tistics of Milk and Cream Regulations of the Official Dairy Instructor 
Association This Committee lias brought togetliei all the regulatic 1 s 
concerning the sale of milk in 409 town'- of large and medium s 17e , in the 
United States, and has obseived that 189 of these town^ impose a le^al 
limit for the minibei of bacteiia 111 milk sold m the municipality The 
Jimits allowed vary for the diffeient town-- from 50000 to 5 000 000 pm 
cubic cm ; about half the number of towns adopt the limit of 500000 
The necessity of fixing legal limits for the bacteria 111 cicam lias not seemr d 
so urgent, for 30 only of the 409 towns have done so these limits range 
fioiu 50000 to 1000000 organisms per cub cm 

The inaccuracies insepaiable fiom the piesent method*- of counting 
bacteria aie too gieat to allow of attaining that degree of accuracy which 
would seem to be guaianteed by the fact that typical numerical limit 
have been adopted 

The American Public Health Association, tecognismg the enoimois 
variations observed in the results furnished by the ordinary method of 
,)latc counting, drew up 1111915 a method of counting nncro-oigaimms m 
milk called “ The Standard Method of Bacterial Analyses of Milk which 
includes the use of pure agar plates and incubation for 48 hours at 37 0 C. 

The general use of this method has the advantage of giving results 
more easily compared, but ‘-till far from uniform, as Conn found 111 IQ15 
by having the same milk examined by foin different laboratories 

The reasons foi disagreement in the results of plate counts aie numerous „ 
i) certain species do not produce colonies visible among their ‘•unoundmgs 
and at the incubation temperature employed , 2) tendency of seveial spe- 


giowlh of lce-cicam bacteria on agar plates In the bacterial count b> the plate method, 
the most serious errors ate caused by the inequality ot distilbution in the iinal dilution 
with water The various ingredients used 111 the inanufactmc of ice cteam milk, cream 
.md condensed milk — are the most fruitful soinces of bacteria By subjecting them to 
thorough pasteurization, a small numbei of bacteria only will be found 111 the ice cream In 
addition to the contamination due to the apparatus used, theie is geuciallv an increase 111 
the number of bacteria caused by the freezing process, which might be attributed to the 
breaking up of clumps of micro-organisms 

There is no radical change in the total numbei of micro organisms in ice cream during 
storage But there seems to be a slight decrease during the iirst 2 to 4 dajs, followed bv 
1 greater increase and then again by a corresponding deciease between the 4th and 21st 
lays, aftei which there is a very slow decrease The bacterial groups do not appreciably 
change duxing storage. The aciditlers predominate throughout the period of storage, and 
several of them, it appears, liclong to the Bacterium lactic acidi group. (Fd.) 
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cies to exist in groups of 2 or 3 individuals more or less completely brokfen 
up during the preparation of the plate ; 3) too few or too many colonies on 
the plate ; 4) hindrance or beneficial effect of the diffusion of the sub-pro- 
ducts of the growth of certain species on others within the radius of diffu¬ 
sion ; 5) personal error, etc. 

The " Standard Method ” has fixed the minimum number of colonies 
at 30, and the maximum at 200, per plate; according to Messr Breed and 
Dotterier (1916), the limits 30-400 give equally satisfactory results. 

Several authors have noticed that the use of agar plates ±0 jvhich 
have been added cat bo hydrate*-, and a longer peiiod of incubation at a 
lower temperature, have several advantages; the authors have therefore 
examined the variations in bacterial counts effected at different incubation 
temperatures, and with agar disks with or without the addition of carbo¬ 
hydrates 

The sample^ iv-ed m these experiments were taken indiscriminately 
from the market at Ithaca at frequent intervals during a period of 18 
months With the same dilution of each '-ample 27 plates were made 9 
ot agar , 9 of agar -f- r ° u of dextrose , 9 of agar +- t % of lactose The 
agar was all of the same quality In each gioup of 9 plates 3 were incubated 
at 37 0 for 48 hours , 3 at 30° for ^ days , and 3 at 20° for 5 days For all 
the rest the autliois adhered strictly to the “ Standard Method ” process 

From the lesults, arranged 111 tabular foim, the following conclusions 
may be drawn 

The great differences observed 111 the counts made on different sub¬ 
strata and at diffeient incubation temperatures, clearly show the insuffi¬ 
ciency of any combination of temperatuie and substratum to determine the 
maximum number of bacteria m the different samples of milk Pure 
agar at 37 0 foi 48 hours is certainly the least adequate combination foi the 
purpose ; the use of agai with galactose at the same temperature has few 
or no advantages o\er agar u-cd alone , the majority of the results given 
by it are inferior to those obtained by incubation at 30-20° for 5 days 

To obtain the largest numbers of bacteria, agar with dextrose at 30° 
for 5 days appears to be supenor to all other combinations treated in this 
work. 

The numbers of bacteria obtained at 37° after 48 hours, are probably 
subject to greater divergencies than those obtained at lower temperatures 
with longei periods of incubation It has been proved that normal varia¬ 
tions of temperature in a large number of plates in close proximity, are suffi¬ 
cient to cause in the same sample of milk, a possible 50 times greater num¬ 
ber of bacteria ; whereas if the plates are sufficiently wide apart to enable 
the air to circulate freely between them, a variation of not more than three 
times the number is obtained When experimenting at a temperatuie 
<ff 35°, therefore, the incubator must be sufficiently ventilated to permit of 
all the plates being equally heated. 

The possible variations in the numbers of bacteria due to the pre¬ 
sent method of counting do not imply that this method is useless; but 
its limitation? should be recognised and the grading of milk into various 

£« 4 *) 
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classe ol punty and keeping quality should not be based exclusively 
on it* 

To harmonize these variations with the typical methods of examina¬ 
tion, all factors which tend to cause variation and disagreement should be 
reduced to a minimum. p. jy 

641 - Variations of certain Characters of the Fatty Matter in Buffalo and Cow-Milk, 

corresponding with Change of Season and Feeding. —- pj.ymfn*, e j , and aiye*, 

A- R. P , in Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India , Chemical Series , v VI, 

No 4, pp. 187-208, tab *>. Calcutta, 1021 

For the purposes of inspection and determination of the degree of pu¬ 
rity and of the other characters of butter and of dairy products, numerous 
vStates have adopted technical methods based on the chemical properties 
of the fats contained in these foods , Mich method** are those of ■ Reichkrt- 
Meissi, (which reveal« the relative quantity of volatile fatty acid**) — 
POEKNSKE (which differentiates the volatile fatty acids soluble in water 
Irom those which aie insoluble) — Avi: IvA1,i,emknt (which is of practical 
importance because it enables the purity 01 adulteration of butter to be 
ascertained by mean** of the relative solubility in water of the barium «*ah> 
contained in the fatty acids), etc 

Very few researches have been made on this subject in Pnti^li India, 
and the authors proposed to remedy this bv making a series of investiga¬ 
tions based on the above method**, to determine the physical and chemical 
properties of pure butter made fiom the milk of cows and buffaloes fed un 
<ler well-defined conditions. 

These investigations completed, both in the ea-e of isolated animal* 
and herd**, and **et forth in detail in 5 tables, gave the following chief results 
a) from each animal butter may be produced with character** widely differ¬ 
ing from those of the total produce of a herd ; b ) in the case of the total 
product from a herd, the divergence of the characteis considered to be nor¬ 
mal is more accentuated during the months in which warm and dry weathei 
prevails ; c) the ordinary chemical and physical determinations do not 
permit of distinguishing the fat of cow butter from that of buffalo butter , 
if) if the numerical indices adopted in other countries be considered as min- 
1 mums of purity, a great part of the fatty niattei of butter produced from 
the milch-cattle of India must be taken altered IS F. 

612 - The Reciprocal Application of the Numerical Indices of the Characters of the 

Fat in Cow Butter and in * Ghes ” (cla rifted Buffalo Butter). - plymi n, r j ana 

Aiyer, K. P., m Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India , Chemical Scries, 

vol VI, No. *», pp. 2011-214, 1 fliagr. Calcutta, Oct i<>2i 

The fatty matter of butter reaches the market after passing through 
numerous and varied processes, according to circumstances, and in conse¬ 
quence the numerical indices usually employed to estimate the degree of 
purity cannot always be compared. Especially is this the case when 
the comparison is made between ordinary butter (from the cows), which is 
prepared at a low temperature, and clarified buffalo butter (the " ghee **) 
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of the Hindoos), which is subjected to a high temperature during it* pre¬ 
paration. 

In the iesearche c made on this subject, the authors have used butter 
and " ghee ", each prepared from the same ‘-ample of milk (both cow and 
buffalo), and have subjected the cream to the different processes generally 
employed in India in the preparation of butter for the market. The re¬ 
sults obtained clearly - how that the different method** of ripening cream 
and preparing cow-butter at a low temperature 01 “ ghee * at a high tem¬ 
perature have no appicciable effect on the numerical indices usually em¬ 
ployed in estimating their purity 

Investigation*- were also made with samples of the fatty matter of 
butter and “ ghee " kept from 3 to 5 yeais, and it was proved that the fact 
of heating buttei fat to a high temperature, as is done in the manufacture 
of “ ghee ", doe*- not modify the numerical indices of its characters, nor the 
conclusions which may be drawn therefrom 

In concusion, the indices 1 elating to butter fat may also be applied 
to " ghee ", and vuc-vcrsa K F 

(43 - Manufacture of Cheese of the Roquefort Type with Cows Milk in the United 
States. —• Maiiikson, K T , m United States Departmental A^ncultu t , BwlUlvn <>70 
l>p h^s 11 \Y ashm«ton, 

Detailed iules aie given for the manufactuie of the Roquefort type of 
cheese from cow'** milk These rules are ba**ed on the experience gained in 
cheese-making in the Daiiv Division of the Depaitment of Agriculture of 
the Duited vStates at Giove City, Pennsylvania The care uecessary during 
iipening is especially studied, and manufactuie of this type of cheese is 
rot advised in cheese factories winch have not the necessarv apparatus 
foi upenmg well. 

The Roquefort chetse produced m Fiance is made from ewe’s nulk 
and is one of the earliest of winch mention is made The average compos- 
lion of a good Roquefort cheese is approximately as follows Watei 38 0 o ; 
tat 32 %; protein 20 %; mineral* 0 %, including 4 % of sodium chlo- 
ude 

Ewe’s milk differs both physically and chemically from that of the cow 
The relation between fats and protein, howevei, is almost the same 

The use of clean, fresh milk is essential From 3 to 4 % of “ starter " 
(which sets up fermentation) is used and the milk is given an acidity of 
20-23 % before being curdled It is heated to 28-29° C and curdled with 
rennet in the proportion of 190 to 250 gms per 1000 gms. of milk The 
curd is allowed to stand for 1 hour or 1 y 2 hours and then broken, and ten 
minutes afterwaids thrown mto a cloth and left to drain for about twenty 
minutes When the curd is put into the mould, it is sy>rinkled three 
or four times with Penicillium {'laucum powder. The chee.se is turned 
three or four times the first day and afterwards at least twice a day until 
the salting The temperature of the room in which the cheeses are ripened 
should be fiom 18 to 20° C and the moisture from 85° to 90°. In this 
room the cheeses are washed daily for four or five days, after which they 
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are salted in a special room in which the temperature is kept at 9 0 and the 
moisture between 8o° and 90°. 

The salting lasts from 8 to 10 days. Special apparatus is necessary 
to ensure the right temperature, moisture and ventilation. The cheese^ 
are then pierced thirty or forty times and placed on shelves edgewise and 
not on their flat surfaces. 

By the use of a refrigerator and special apparatus, the cheeses ripen 
at 7-10 0 C with slight ventilation. During the salting and wrapping in 
tin-foil, the air should be dry and fresh. 

The cheeses are left to ripen two or three months, during which time, 
they are scraped every three or four weeks; the total loss from the scrap- 
ing is 7-8 %. 

After ripening, the cheeses are wrapped in tin-foil and stored for at 
least one or two months. 

At Grove City the cost price of the Roquefort type of cheese was 
estimated at 46 cents per pound With milk containing 4% of fat, the 
production of cheese should be from 10 to 11 kg. per 100 kg. of milk 

The cheeses when finished are wrapped in tin-foil lined with parchment 
paper and packed in cotton wool, in cases, 12 in each case. 

With proper apparatus and skilful labour, the Roquefort type of 
cheese may be successfully prepared from cows milk. R D. 
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644 - Decree 0 ! December 21,1921, No. 15198 Sanctioning the Regulations relating 

to Plant Diseases in Brazil. — Dtano official, No 14 , January iK, 1922 (cf. Interna 

tional Institute of Agriculture, JTextes li^islatifs dc Vannic 1922, No. 2 (1). 

This Decree describes the regulations 111 force in Brazil respecting the 
trade in plants, or parts of plants, their importation, transit, and exporta* 
tion. 

Throughout the national territory all trade importation or transit is 
forbidden in the case of . 1) living plants, or parts of plants, infected with 
diseases or parasites recognised to be dangerous, 2) injurious live insects 
in every stage of their development; 3) cultuies of bacteria or fungi inju¬ 
rious to plants; 4) soil and mould that may contain (in any stage of devel¬ 
opment), fungi, insects or other plant enemies, even if such soil or 
mould should form an integral part of the said living plants , 5) cases, sacks 
or other packing material having been used m the transport of the above- 
mentioned products. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce shall also be em¬ 
powered to forbid the importation of any plant product coming from 
countries suffering from the ravages of diseases or animal parasites, and 
hence constituting a source of danger to native crops. G. T. 

645 - Decree of January 26,1922, prescribing the Measures of Control of Diseases and 
Animal Parasites of Plants in the Regency of Tunis. — Journal officiel tumsim , 
No. 20, March 11, 1922 (cf lexte* le^islatifs etc No. 3) 

When the injuries caused to cultivated plants by animal or plant, 
parasites are, or «eem likely to become, widespread or to assume seriou v 
proportions, the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Colonisa¬ 
tion passes decrees delimiting the infected areas, and prescribes the ne¬ 
cessary measures to destroy the pests and to regulate the transport of 
plants and parts of plants capable of propagating such parasites. 

All owners, including the State, Communes and Public Adminis¬ 
trations, or tenants of urban or rural landed property, are required 
to carry out the measures prescribed by the decrees. For this purpose 
they may, if belonging to the same or a neighbouring circondario , form 
themselves mto co-operative Societies which in some cases may receive 
a grant. 


(j) Sec R April 192 2, No ‘>04 (I'd) 
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Should the owners or occupiers of the property omit to carry out the 
regulations in force, the work of destruction may be performed by the au¬ 
thorities at the expense of the interested parties, and without prejudice to 
the penalties entailed by such omission. 

In the case of any infringement of the rules laid down for the trans¬ 
port of plants, the sender as well as the forwarder are jointly responsible. 
Any plants transported fraudulently are seized and destroyed together 
with their packing material. If not detected until planted, they will be 
destroyed at the expense of the offender, who is liable to the same 
penalties as the sender and forwarder. G. T. 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 
BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 


646 -Persian w Black-Wheat "(Triticum dicoccum var. persicum) resistant resistant 

tO FungUS Diseases. — See No. 564 of this Review plants 

647 - “ Rubin ” an early. Rust-resistant Spring Wheat, for Central Sweden. — See 

No. 555 of this Review. 


648 - Sugar-Sorghum and its Rust-Resistant Qualities. ~~ See No. 507 of this Review. 

649 - Use of “Cambisan” in the Control of various Fungus Diseases of Rubber. — means 

See No. 575 ot this Review. OF 

CONTROL 

650 - Means of Disease Prevention in the Preservation of Acorns and Beech-mast: — 

See No. 580 of this Review. 


651 - Bacterium f/accumfaciens n. sp. injurious to Beans in South Dakota.— diseases 

Hedges, I\, in Science , New Series, Vol. I^V, No. 1425, pp. 433N34- Utici N. of various 

April 21, 1022. CROPS 

A new form of bacteriosis has been reported as attacking the ordinary 
haricot bean in South Dakota. The agriculturist on the estate where 
the disease was discovered estimates that it caused the loss of 90 % of this 
crop in 1920. In 1921, he sowed seed taken from the plants that had 
survived and lost about 25 % of the yield. Some of the seed from the 
crop obtained at Dakota in 1920 was sown at Arlington (Virginia), and 
produced a large number of diseased plants many of which nevei grew 
beyond the seedling stage. 

The disease is characterised by the withering of the leaves of the young 
plants sometimes accompanied by change of colour and stunted growth, 
reduced yield, and the death of some of the shoots if the plant has passed 
the first stages of its development. 

Samples of beans from South Dakota were received on August 6, 

1921, at the Phytopathological Laboratory at the Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Washington. It was then discovered that bacteria were present in the 
vessels of the stem, and that the vascular ring was often of a brownish 
colour. A yellow micro-organism was isolated from the infected stems 
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which when inoculated into young, vigorous specimens of the variety of 
bean known as King of the Mountain, immediately caused withering. 
This micro-organism, when again isolated from these infected plants, in¬ 
duced withering in beans of the Great Northern variety. King of the Gar¬ 
den, a variety of Phaseolus lunaius , and Ito San, a variety of Glycine Soja 
were also infected by inoculation with a pure culture of the bacteria. The 
^ame micro-organi c m has been isolated from bean plants grown at Ar¬ 
lington and was found to reproduce the dr-ease 

The change of colour, sometimes observed m injected bean plant*- 
appears as a pale-green, brownish-green, greenish-brown, or reddish- 
brown area occasionally bordered with yellow. This area is at first flaccid, 
but afterwards become*- dry and assumes the consistency of paper In 
many cases the whole blade and petiole become flaccid and drooping, 
without undergoing any change of colour ; sometimes part of the leaf- 
blade become 4 - soft and changes colour, w'hile the re^t of the lamina and the 
petiole lemains turgid foi a time 

The micro-organism inducing the disease is regarded as a species new 
to science and has been given the name of Bacterium flaccumfaciens The 
authoi gives a very detailed account of the many characters distinguishing 
it from Bad. PJiaseoh Erw Smith G T 

652 - Potato Diseases in Argentina. oikcjla e u., m Holcim dd Mmisttno dc A^n- 

1 ultuia dc la Nact6ft Vol XXVI, N T o pp 2^0-261, 2 pi Buenos Ayres, 1921 

Potato disease appears to be spreading 111 Argentina In addition to 
“ potato mould *’ (Phytophthora mfestans), which has long prevailed there, 
causing very considerable damage, and 0 dry-rot of the tubers, ” (Fu&anum 
Solam), a fairly common malady, a disease due to Corticium vagitm var 
Solani has been reported for *ome years from the neighbourhood of 
Buenos Ayres During the agnoultural year 1920-1921, Potato •-cab 
Oospora Scabies , was obser\ cd for the first time on potatoes coming from 
Balcarce 

The author describes the characteis of the two last mentioned parasi¬ 
tes and the means of then control 

The beetle, hpicantha adspersa sometimes causes serious injury to 
the potato G. T 

653 “ Peronospora Trifo/iorum found in Italy on Lucerne of Argentina 

Origin. — Campbell, C , in invtth d\ BoUintca , Vol XV, Part 4, pp 283-28$ 

Rome, 19 22 

In the course of comparative cultural experiments carried out with 
lucerne ^eed from different parts of Italy, France and Argentina, the plot 
-own with Argentina seed was found, for several years in succession to be 
‘-eveiely attacked by Peronospora Trifohum De Bary, whereas the other 
plots of lucerne, as well as tho*- e sown with species of Medicago , clovei, 
Lotus etc , were entirely free from the fungus 

The germinating capacit}* of the Argentina lucerne seed when previous¬ 
ly tested in the laboratory, did not differ from that of the seed from the 
other countries. g. *£* 
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654 - Botrydiplodia Theobromae, a Deuteromyeete Injurious to the Cotton 
Plant {Gossypium punotation ) in Dahomey. — patouiixard, n., in Revue 
de Bctanique apphqxUe ct d*Aprtculture Coloniale, Year II, No. pp. 41-42- Ee Man-, 
February 28, 1922. 

Cotton plants belonging to the species Gossypium punctatum Schum. 
and Thonn (= G. barbadense D.) and native to Dahomey have been serious¬ 
ly injured by Botryodiplodia Theobromac Pat. 

The diseased plants were stunted, bore few and malformed leaves, 
while the incompletely developed, shrivelled, black pods did not open. The 
cotton was tangled into a shapeless mass, and was often quite black and 
always useless. 

The wood of the stem and root and also the cortex assumed an ab¬ 
normal grey colour, caused by the brownish filaments of the mycelium 
which connect the cells. 

The parasite was seen externally, on the lower part of the stem, near 
the root-collar, and on an oval swelling several centimetres in length, 
where it formed small, scattered, black tubercles which penetrated the epi¬ 
dermis. These tubercles are also met with on the largest branches, ard 
cover the surface of the bolls. They become fewer and smaller as they 
ascend the stem, and are composed of pycnidia united by a stroma. 

Should Botr. Thcobromac continue to spread on cotton plants*, it might 
become a dangerous pest. The disease being a wound parasite probably 
penetrates into the stems through the lesions produced by insects in the 
growing tissues. G. T. 

655 - Diseases and Pests of Cinnamon in Ceylon. - See No. sr* 7 of tiii- Kevins 

656 - The Mucedinea, Botrytis vulgaris on the ornamental Liliaceae, Funkia 
ovata and F . Subcord at a , and in its latent Form on Rose Bushes in Italy. — 

Fkrraris T. an<l Ciferki, R , in Colter Azurru Anti cola -1 Lore ale. Year II. No. 3, pp. ~ % 
San Remo, January 1, 1022. 

Plants of Funkia ovata Spreng. and of F. subcordata Spreng. growing 
in two different place* have been found to be attacked by Botrytis vul¬ 
garis Fr. 

The disease first made its appearance on the floral axes in the form of 
a white cotton like mould, which almost covered the axes and then spread 
to the leaves. The floral axes are disorganised by the mycelium, bend 
back on themselves and frequently become useless The parasite then 
descends to the root-collar, which turns yellow and the plant dies. Slen¬ 
der sclerotia are seen afterwards on all the affected parts, especially of 
the floral axes. 

Where the surrounding conditions are favourable, the mycelium 
spreads over the surface of the ground, and passes from plant to plant. 

A latent forms of the same fungus has been observed on the rose¬ 
bush. The buds of the infected plant do not fully develop, but wither and 
fall without the plant showing any sign of disease. The presence of the 
fungus was discovered hy placing the buds peduncle downwards in damp 
sterilised sand, and keeping them tinder glass for some time. 

[C54-C*€j 
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The best means of preventing this disease in greenhouses is to provide 
good ventilation. In the case of rose-bushes grown out of doors, fairly 
resistant varieties should be chosen, and the permanent moisture of the soil 
lessened by a moderate application of mineral fertilisers. The disease 
having once appeared, an attempt may be made to check it by spraying 
with 1-2 % bisulphite of lime, alternating with the application of powdered 
lime (80 %) and powdered alum (20 %). It would be better, however, to 
bum all diseased plants immediately and to isolate infested plots. 

G. T. 

657 - Cytosporina citriperda n. sp. a Deuteromycate destructive to Mandarin 
Oranges, in Italy. — Campanile, G , m Le Staztom spenmentah a^tane ita'unu , 
Vo* IV, i’art-s i pp 5 12* tigs 4 Modena, 1922 

In IQ22, most of the mandarin oranges offered for sale in Rome were 
infected with a disease characterised by the presence on the skin of a single 
round patch (occasionally two or three patches occurred) of a maximum 
diameter of one and a half centimetres This was at first brownish-red, 
and later black The spot was depressed and in the endocarp^ under it 
there developed a laminated, irregular, sinuous, almost cartilaginous 
formation This formation which microscopic examination showed to 
be a stroma, bore 011 both surfaces a large number of pycmdia of a 
Deuteromycete belonging to the genus Cytosporina , said by the authoi to 
be a type new to science, to which he gave the name of Cyt citriperda 
From its position, and as a result of inoculations made with it, the 
author considers this fungus to be the cause of the disease 

Pycnidia of Cit citriperda have aho been observed, although rarel} , 
on the patches appearing upon the bark 

The parasite spreads subsequently in the endocarp, where it forms new 
stromata , it may penetrate even as fai as the centre of the fruit, sometimes 
actually attacking the seeds 

Mandarin oranges thus affected naturally lose much of their 
value, especially if the patches are numerous, and the diseased portion 
acquires a bitter, rather disagreable taste 

It is probable that this disease is related to that produced on citrus 
truits in America by Phomopsis Citn Fawcett G. T 

658 * Trichothecium candidum , a Mucedinea in jurious to Apples in Italy. - 

Cifkrrj, R , in L'Ttalia A^ncola, Veal TylX, No i, pp 16-17 Piacenza, January 
IS, 1622 

During the summer of 1921, the author observed that many of the ripe 
apples on a tree of the Reinette variety in the Marches, were covered with 
small round spots with a blackish-brown border bearing a whitish 
efflorescence in the centre. Examination under the microscope proved 
this to be formed by conidia of Trichothecium candidum , a Mucedinea well- 
known as a saprophyte, but apparently capable, as in the present case, of 
assuming the role of a facultative parasite From the superficial patches, 
the fungus mycelium penetrated into the pulp of the fruit which resulted 
in a brownish rot. As a rule, the decomposition though progressive, 

[•**- 658 ] 
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stopped short of the loculi; when it reached thLs point, the apple already 
brown and shrivelled, soon became mummified by the summer heat if left 
in its natural surroundings. In a moist chamber, on the other hand, it 
was speedily reduced to a soft putrescent mass of pulp which was soon 
invaded by moulds. 

In order to prevent the possible spread of the disease, it is advisable 
to destroy all fruits showing any signs of this infection, to which the author 
has given the name of " white apple-blotch ” G. T. 

659 - Dothioreila Sann/nii n. sp. a Deuteromycete causing Scab (“ Rogna”) on 
Pomegranates in Italy. — ciierri, r m 11 (oitraion, Ycai i,vn, No -u 9 

PP S69-570 Casale Monierruto, 1921 

The surfaces of some fruits of Pumca Granatum on sale at Alba (Prov. 
of Cuneo), were completely covered with small black patches earned in the 
opinion of the author, by a Deuteromycete, Dothioreila Sanninn n. **p This 
fungus was found to spread from one fruit to another wheiever there were 
slight lesion^ of the epidermic. 

It does not seem to injure the interior of the pomegranates, but as the 
fruit is greatly disfigured by the presence of the patches, they lose their 
commercial value 

Care must be taken not to store the fruits m piles, and to remove anv 
that are affected. G. T 

660 - Fungi injurious to the American Grape in Sicily. — SeeNn ->s(> of thi^ Runw. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

661 - The Macrolepidopteron, Papilio leratii, as a natural Means of controlling 
A sc/epias curassavica , a Weed growing in New Caledonia. pal\i>i>u, 1 

(Scmoi), m Rei ui u rtcok No 77 , PP 3-1 Noumea, 1 'eb. i<) >2 

The seeds of Asclcpms c urassavica were introduced into New Caledo¬ 
nia from Tahiti about r86o and the weed spread with such rapidity, 
especially in the vallevs, that it infested nearly all the soil 

Some years later, the parasite had almost entirely disappeared from 
New Caledonia owing to the attacks of a Macrolepidopteron, called by the 
author Papilio leratii The larvae de'-tro}* the leaves and stem of the 
Asclcpidiae upon which Asclepias curassavica carries out all its metamor¬ 
phose*-. 

The author considers that the extirpation of the plant, even had it 
been possible, would never have given such a satisfactoiy lesult. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

662 - Biological Observations on the Larvae ol the Coleopteron, Tenebrioides 

mauritatlicus. — Mignone, a iti Nuovi intiah del Mintshro fit 1 VA^ncaltura , 
Year II, No j, pp 141 Rome, Maith 31, n>22 

An account is given in this paper of experiments made from 1915 
to 1917 with a view to determining the habits of the larvae of Tenebrioides 
mauritanicus h. (-- Trogosita mauritamca L.), with respect to the caryop- 
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-ides of wheat and other cereals, which according to many authorities, 
are seriously attacked by these parasites. The experiments have proved 
that the larva, like the adult beetle is carnivorous and does not injure 
wheat, the larvae of phytophagous injects forming its favourite food. 

G. T. 

663 - Scale Insects Observed on Orehidaceae in Colorado. - Cockerell, t d a , in 

b ntontological Neivs, Vol XXNIH, No •>, p 140 Philadelphia, May i<)2 2 

The following scale-insects have been found at Boulder (Colorado), 
on Orehidaceae grown in gieenhouses . 

1) Aonidia pseadaspidiotus (Tindingei), on the stems of Vanda 
teres Bindley the host-plant comes from India and the scale-insect no doubt 
belongs to an eastern specie- ; 

2) Chrysomphalus dictyospernu (Moigan) infesting the leaves of 
Coelogyne enstaia Land ley ; 

3) Diaspt s botsdnvalti Signoret, on Laeliocattleya hybr. Victoriae 
(Queen Victoria Hoit), and on Odontoglossum Rossii Lindley. 

All thiee of these -cale insects are interesting owing to the place where 
they were found, Chrys dictyospernu and D. boisduvaln being reported for 
the fiist time as occurring on their respective hosts. G. T. 

664 - Insects injurious to Crops in Brazil. Morpiry, e , m Minium* da A t nmltura, 

Indnstun ti ommercio, Inshinto liudo^uo dt JhUsa 4 ncola. liolctim No 1 (vScno cle 

<livuli'ii< > ao), 1S2 pp , lujfs pi (to. Rn de Janeiro, iqn. 

In the above publication the author first gives a few data lcgarding the 
anatomy and physiology of injects and then mentions the principal species 
of agricultural pests in Brazil. The matter is subdivided into as many 
chapters as there are plants or plant products under discussion, e. g. 
citrus tiees , fig-tiees , Anona reticulata and other Anonaccat ; sugar-cane ; 
cacao plant , coco-nut palms and other palms; caiyopsjdes of maize and 

rice; beans, and coffee berries , tobacco; rice (plant); cotton plant, guava 

plants and other Myrtaceac ; kitchen-garden plants, vines and coffee; 
shnibs and those of commeicial value ornamental trees. There are also spe¬ 
cial chapters dealing with locn-ts, fruit-flies, Formieide-, the two beetle- 
popularly known as " vaquinhas, * which destroy fiuit trees ( Macrodacty - 
lus suturahs Mannh. and Epicauia atomaria (Term), with aphides and 
scale insects, and with control measures, especially insecticides. 

The author describes the stages of development and the habits of the 
most important insects considered in each chapter, and gives an account 
of the methods of control which may be used against them. G. T. 

665 - The Introduction into Italy of the Hymenopteron, Aspidiotiphagus 

1ounsburyi , an endophagous Parasite of the “ bianca-rossa ” of Citrus 

Trees (Chrysomphalus dictyospermi) ( 1 ). - paoli, cv, in n Coiuvatore, 

Year J^XVIII, No u, pp 451 455 , 2 Casale Monferrato, May 30, 1^22. 

The ehalcid hymenopteron, Aspidiotiphagus lounshuryi Berl. and 

\ 1) See also R Thu xyiK, No iih (frf) 

[«««-««*] 
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Paoli is well-known m Madeira This insect is an endophagons parasite 
of the Coccid, Chrysomphalus dictyspermi Morg (“ bianca-rossa of citrus 
trees), which is also veiy common in the island, and is found on manv 
widely differing species of plant** 

In March 1922 the authoi was sent to Madeira by the Italian Mimstiv 
of Agriculture to collect leaves attacked by “ bianca-ro^ c a Thi c m c ect 
was infested by the internal parasite, Upidiotiphagus lounsbitrvi These 
leaves were taken to Italy, some weie placed m gaidtns at Chiavan 
Prov of Genoa) and others m Sicily where the coccid occurs in great 
numbers 

Part of the matenal was kept in the laboialorv, md the inject*- which 
hatched out daily in hundred^ from the ka\ts under observation, were at 
once set at liberty in the various gulden* 

The author is of opinion lh.it 1 lounshnn 1 will become acc imati**ed 
in Italy without anv difficult \ 

G A 


066 - South African Maize Pests. set \o of thi*> hi u% 

667 - Pests of Sorghum vulgare , in India. st< no s(o cf this htmu 

068 - Insects injurious to Sainfoin in Sicily and Tunisia. — in stifam 1 m t//n 
nuntt Yt ir III, Part 1 pp S{ Palermo APirih 1 ) 

In Sail} and Tunisia during the past few vears the crop** of sainfoin 
(Hedvscirum coronanum), have been attacked b> S phinophra hncata Iabi 
md S ph laticollis Oliv 

The author gives a short account of the life cvcle ot the former which 
is entirely passed within the host plant Both the Bupie^tid beetle**, when 
m the larval stage excavate a deep gallery m the tap-root of Hedys coto 
narium, and do irreparable damage to the plant 

The individual* that are attacked can be easily recognised as then 
leaves first wilt, and afteiward^ wither Both the beetles have increased 
to a greater extent m each successive year The injurs done recent Is 
by Sph lineal a 111 the terntoi'v of Monreale (Prov of Palermo) was so t- 
rious that the voung sainfoin seedling were entirely withered throughout 
wide areas, while the colonists m Tunisia feat that tliev will ha a e to gi\e 
up growing this crops owing to the attacks of S ph laticolln 

Hedysarum coronanum is not onl> injured by the above two 
Buprestids, but abo by the larva of a Macrolepidopteron, Scsia ichruu- 
momformis S V , which likewise infests the tap-root of the Legumino a 
In the control of these insects good results could be obtained, accoidirg 
to the author, by uprooting and burning in Februarj, March and Apul 
ill unhealthy looking plants of sainfoin, as their diseased eonditioi 1* 
most probably due to the mining of the tap-root by the larvae 

G T 

669 - Heliothls armigera (Cotton boll-worm) a Macrolepidopteron causing 
Damage in ratooned Cotton fields in South Africa. - see No *>72 of this Rex ten 
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670 - Homaionotus coriaceus, a Coleopteron Injurious to the Coconut Palm In 
Brazil (1). — Bondar, O , in Chacaras c Quintals, Vo! XXV, No 3, pp 205-308, figs 5 
Sao Paulo, March 15, 1022 

In Brazil there are large numbers of coconut palms bearing crops 
much below the normal minimum, which instead of producing over fifty 
nuts per annum yield only from ten to twenty In place of the twelve 
annual bunches each containing ten to twenty nuts, tour or five bunches only 
with three to four nuts each, attain maturity The others either die pre¬ 
maturely before the fruit sets, or lose the greater number of their nuts 
before they are fully developed or ripe 

The abortion of the fruit is due to a Curcuhomd beetle, Homaionotus 
coriaceus Gyll 

The adult individuals hide themselves in the axils of the leaves near 
the inflorescences, and live on the internal tissues of the palm 

In order to reach the flowers that have not yet unfolded, the insect 
actually perforates the spathe enveloping them Many of the flowers 
thus attacked die, and when the spathe is perforated m ten or fifteen 
places, all the blossoms it contains perish This is, however, exceptional, 
as a rule only some of the flowers are destroyed by the attacks of the 
Coleopteron 

When the surviving flowers produce fruits, these are perforated b\ 
the insect which sucks out their content c This causes the abortion and 
fall of the young nuts frequently 4 to 5 holes are to be seen in the fallen 
nuts, usually at the extremity of the fruit 

The beetle lays its eggs on the palm, choosing by preference the 
spathes where it finds its food supply Ivach egg is deposited m a cavity 
made for its reception m the median part of the spathe, which acts as a 
sheath to the peduncle of the inflorescence 

The larvae live on the tissues of the spathes and then pass to the more 
tender and succulent peduncle of the inflorescence excavating a groove 
as they descend the stipe The nutrition of the flower and fruits is thus 
hindered, and in consequence the nuts fall Often the whole peduncle 
of the inflorescence is attacked, so that it dies and all the nuts are lost 
When the larva attains its full development before reaching the base of the 
peduncle, it weaves a cocoon m the cavity of the spathe, using the tissues 
of the plant itself for this purpose In this cocoon the beetle pupates 
and remains until it attains its adult form 

When several larvae descend into the peduncle, or if the peduncle 
dies before the enclosed larva has completed its development, the grub 
passes mto the stipe, which is still covered with leaves, and there bores a 
gallery 20 to 30 mm m diameter 

The best means of controlling the insect is to catch the adults 
that usually hide m the axils of the leaves , all dead or injured in¬ 
florescences ‘-hould be cut back as far as possible, and the in c ects found 
on them must be destroyed G T 


't) Stc R Sept 101s No 091 {Ed ) 
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671 - Pests of the Cacao in Grenada. — See No 576 of this Remew. 

672 - Olypbodes union ml is, a Microlepidopteron destroying Jasmine 
in the Department of Var. — berlamd, i, , and segcy, e , m fiuiutm <ic la Soctitt 

entomologiqite de Franca, No 7, pp qvq 6 , fig. 1. Pans, 1Q22 

In September 1921, at Callian in the Department of Var, much damage 
was done by a caterpillar to the plantations of jasmine, a flower grown on 
a large scale for the extraction of perfume. 

The caterpillar feeds upon the leaves of the plant, and also bores a 
hole about half-way down the corolla tube of the flower, generally causing 
the flower thm- attacked to wither quickly. 

Some of the caterpillar*- collected on the spot were reared; they pu¬ 
pated from the 8th to the 10th of September On the 10th of the same 
month, there emerged from them a fairly common Microlepidopteron, 
Glyphodes nnionalis Htibner, better known owing to the injury it does to 
the olive-tree, but abo occurring as a parasite of the jasmine, Ltgustrutn 
^p. and arbutus. 

Some apparently healthy caterpillar* did not make chrysalides, but 
produced pupae found beside the contracted body of the caterpillars. 
From each of these pupae on September iqth there emerged the adult form 
of a parasite of the Microlepidopteron, the tachnid Zemlha roseanae B B. 
of which the authors give a description 

It is probable that in the territory of Callian this tachnid will act as 
a sufficient check upon the Microlepidopteron, but it may not prove at 
efficacious in the neighbourhood of Grasse, where the complaints of the 
horticulturists <.re continually increasing. G. T. 

673 - Eriophyes\syv-> Mites Injurious to the Fruits of the Fig-Tree and of Rubus, 
new to California. - IJbSlG, 1; t).,aud Smith, K It, m Monthly Bulk tin of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, State of Cult forma, Vol XI, No 1, p. 61 Sacramento > 
California, January 1^22 

Two new Kriophydes injurious to cultivated plants were discovered in 
California during the summer of 1921. 

The first was a species of Eriophycs which appeared to be common 
m the valleys of the interior of California. It lives on the fruits of the differ¬ 
ent varieties of fig-tree, " Dottato ” or “ Kadota, " “ Calimyrna ” and 
“ White Adriatic ” 

The mites are found in all stages of the unripe fruit and their presence 
is shown by a whitening of the bracts and pulp in the neighbourhood 
of the apical opening. On cutting open one of the figs there are seen in 
the pulp certain spots and striae, radiating from the apical opening. These 
are often translucid and prematurely pink or brown, according to the degree 
of ripeness the fruit has attained. Large numbers of mites are always 
present in these spots and on the yellowing bracts, as well as in the normal 
pulp. They are mo«t numerous in the half-grown, or nearly full-grown 
figs. As the figs ripen, the mites gradually change their position and are 
to be found only under the small bracts at the apical opening, when the 
fruit is quite mature. 


[f 71-47*3 
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How far this mite is responsible for the changes described is not yet 
known. According to the authors this Eriophyde had never before been 
met with on fig-trees either in California or elsewhere. 

The second species of Enophves occurs on the green and the ripening 
fruits of Rubus var. Himalaya This mite produces a definite change in 
the fruit which prevents it ripening, 01 else causes the drupels to ripen 
irregularly, so that some may be still green while others are quite ripe and 
black. The mites cluster chiefly round the centre of the fig and at the 
base of the drupels. This species of Enophves had never been seen before, 
although the damage done to the fruits of Rubus Himalaya (the only 
variety that appears to be attacked) had been noticed fer many years 
and attributed to animal agency of another kind. 

G T. 

674 - Pests of the Date-palm in Mesopotamia. *sec No 5^4 of this Rmeu 

675 - Observations on an Affection of the Date Palm known under the name of 

w Doud” in North Africa. sttrcoit 1 mu, in Buiutin dt la Soueu d'Hntom 

naturellc de VAfrtque du A ord Vol XIII, No 2 pp Algiei**, j ebruary 1 1022 

The affection of the date-palm known as “ doud ” has spread to the 
knowledge of the author, fioni the district of Ftguig in Morocco, to El Golea 
and Touggourt , it is well-known to the natives who attribute it to the 
attack of beetle larvae 

Some authorities do not consider that " doud " is entirely due to the 
agency of these insects but the authoi’s re^earche^- earned out in vanom 
parts of Algeria from 1917 to 1921, lia\e diown it to be coincident with 
the presence of beetles m the leaf-crown of the palm The species which 
occur m the largest numbei are Phvllognaihus wlcniis and Orycte s 
bispmosus 

In the author’s opinion, the affection is due to lesions produced both 
by the adult beetle and the laiva, but chieflv bj the lattei 

G. T. 

676 - The Fir-Needle Beetle {Po/ydrosus piiosus), in Switzerland. — Babbit* , a., 

m Journal foresher Year lyXXII, No-* jo ij, pp 186 189, 1 pi Berne, 1921. 

The curculionid beetle, Polydrosus piiosus Gredl., was observed for the 
first time at the end of May and early in June T921, in the forests of the 
Canton of Vaud on the White Pine, as well a^ upon the Spruce and certain 
deciduous shrubs In the ca^e of the White Pine, naturally sown ‘-eedlings 
were attacked when four years of age when they had attained the height 
of ten centimetres, as well a<* trees three to four metres high. The beetle 
wandered over the branches, eating the scarcely developed leaves, those 
near the tip being preferred 

There i c good reason to believe that the insect had appeared the pre¬ 
ceding year, but in such small numbers that its depredation^ escaped notice 

The spikes and terminal buds seem immune from attacks of the beetle, 
though the giowth of the tree is arrested to some extent as a result of the 
partial stripping of the leaves. 


[ifMU] 


G. T. 
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677 “ ^ **»«» °* I*arcl» C Steganopiycha pinicolana ), injurious to 

the Siberian Pine and the Mountain Pine, in Switzerland. — Badoux, h , it» 

Journal forest ter swsie, ycai UXXIII, No i.pp 1-6,1 pi Berne, January 1022. 

Since 1858, Steganoptycha pinicolana Zll. (^- St dimana On.), has 
periodically attacked larches in the plantations of Grisons and Valais. It 
its larval stage this insect devour*- the leaves in larch stands of all ages, 
and arrests the growth of the trees to a very considerable extent 

Although this Microlepidopteron lives chiefly on the larch, it is not 
strictly monophagous. Most authors however regard its presence on other 
forest trees as exceptional. Coaz, Nussi.in and Harbky seem to consider 
that the Spruce, Siberian Pine and Mountain Pine are attacked only by 
St pinicolana when growing m a plantation of infected larches 

Observations made during the summer of 1921 have shown that the 
larch pyralis is injurious to other trees besides F.anx 

In several parts of Grisons, both the Siberian and the Mountain 
Pines, generally regarded as vigorous and immune to in-eet attack, were 
found to be infested over a large area by a caterpillar recognised as 
being the larva of St. pinicolana, while nearly all the larches m the same 
neighbourhood were free from the pest. G T. 

678 - Damage caused by the “ White Fir Beetle” (Pissodes piccac) in Switzer¬ 
land. - Badoux 11 , m Journal lonHitr misse, Ye.11 I.XX'III Vo 1, pp 0S-60 
Beine, April igjj 

Pissodes piceae Ill occurs frequently in Switzeiland, but seldom does 
any ai^preciable damage. 

In 1921, this Curculionid beetle made its appearance in the forest 
of Bngelberg (Aargau) in a plantation of firs that had been greatly injured 
by the attacks of Dreyfusta niisshm C. B. 

The appearance of the beetle has recently been leported in a forest 
belonging to the Commune of Lichtensteig (St. Gall). About twenty average 
sized timber fir trees have been attacked and it has been necessary to fell 
them An examination of the wood has shows the presence of Smx gt- 
gas L,. as well a 4 - of Pissodes piceae 

In order tp pi event the propagation of both the Coleopteron and the 
Hymenopteron, all trees harbouring any of the beetle^ should be felled 
at once and the bark stripped off. All fragments of bark in which the 
insect has deposited its eggs must be burnt. G. T. 


Al<FRBDO RUGGKRI, gerente responsubtle. 
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674 - Report of the California Department of Agriculture for the Period ending De¬ 
cember 31, 1931. — Hecke, G. It., iu The Monthly Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, 
State of California, Vol. X, Nos. 11-12, pp. w-SLl Sacramento, Ca , Nov-Pec 1021 

The general agricultural depression following the war has probably 
been felt to a lesser extent in California than in most parts of America, 
this being due largely to the excellent organisation of the co-operative 
marketing associations and of the prominent independent commercial 
concerns. The year 1921 has been exceedingly important from the point 
of view of agricultural and horticultural legislation. Some of the decrees 
established have meant the addition of entirely new activities to the 
work of the Department, for example the Pure Seed Law authorises 
a much needed standardisation of agricultural seeds and a Seed Testing 
Laboratory is now established in co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

As regards the new laws affecting the livestock industry, the most 
important are the co-operative systems relating to tuberculosis which 
are under control of the Federal State. 

The centralisation plan has now been completed and the diagram 
illustrates the present organisation of the State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. The recent addition of the Department of Weights and Measures 
and the State Market Commission and Fish Exchange has resulted in 
broadening the scope and activities of the Department. The important 
steps taken with reference to Standardisation, Pest control and quaran¬ 
tine etc. are dealt with under the various sections. These reports of 
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the different division leaders demonstrate the marked development, in 
every case attributed to the loyal co-operation of the various agencies 
concerned. 

Division of plant industry. 

Bureau of Pest (ontro! — Activities have been continued along 
the following lines: 

a) Regulation of traffic in walnuts to control the spread of 
codling moth (1); 

b) Investigation ol the possible improvement in the treatment of 
nursery stock to pievent the transport of certain insect pests. Work 
cairied on by the Bureau includes treatment of apple, pear, peach, 
plum, almond, apricot, cherry, olive, orange, grapefruit and lemon. 
A number of standard liquid insecticides and fumigants were used, applied 
under vacuum conditions. Results have furnished a basis for the 
development of methods which should prove very helpful with reference 
to a number of piesent day pioblems Special work has been undertaken 
with citrus nursery stock, which was first defoliated, then treated with 
h\drocyamc gas for 1 hour under reduced-pressure conditions (ratio 
1.03. sodium c>amde to 100 cub ft. in a 27 inch vacuum) This method 
proved very successful in the destruction ot led scale (2) , 

c) Control of insects affecting dried fruits Satisfactoi} rep)its 
have been received from fig, date and laisin packers aftei their in¬ 
stallation of fumigators Kxperiments have been made with a new to 
ascertaining the value of fumigation of dates in vacuum with sulphur 
dioxide and then resistance to such treatment without commercial 
injury In various experiments gas was generated by the utilisation 
of pure liquid carbon bisulphide at varying strengths No injury was 
evolved from the standpoint of excess residue 

Repoits as to the designs put forward for the fumigating appaiatus 
are given, but all work of this kind should be considered of a preliminary 
nature. 

d) Investigation as to the jx)ssibility of a satisfactory treatment 
of potatoes to destroy tuber moth (3) Complete details of the work done 
will be presented in a special report 

() Work with the California Almond Growers’ Exchange, in con¬ 
nection with the control of insect pests of almonds The Indian moth (4) 
has been a constant source of trouble in the packing houses. A success¬ 
ful tieatment has been effected 1o eradicate this pest, namely the ap¬ 
plication of heat to the infested part of the building. The details of the 
procedure are given. 

/) Sterilisation of picking boxes The treatment by steam to 
destroy pests has met wjth considerable success. 

L') Grasshopper poison. 


(i) Carpucapsa pomonclla —(2) Chrysomphalu% aurantn. — (3) Phthonmaea operculellt* 
EeU — (4) Plodia interpunctella Ilbn (Fd ) 

t«*t] 
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Field work in Insect control. — Attention has been turned especially 
to the control of the following pests : — Strawberry root weevil ( Otiorhyn - 
chus rusyfrons) ; strawberry leaf weevil ( Paria canella) ; pear thrips 
(Euthrips pyn ); pear mealybug ( Pseudococcus marttimus), etc. 

The introduction of the South African black scale paravsite (Afihicus 
lounsburyi) is very evident, and a systematic distribution as well as the 
development of further quantities of this parasite has been in progress. 
Other beneficial insects are also reported, amongst them the Citrus feed¬ 
ing mealybugs, Cryptolccnms monironzicri , the Sicilian internal parasite, 
Tanaomastix abnormis , the Cotton cushion scale predator, V alalia 
cardinal is. Kxperinients are also in progress in connection with red 
scale parasites and the Coleopteron steeiy-bluc ladybird (Oran s chaly- 
hens ), Rhizobtus lophanthac and ( hilocorus bivnlncrns have already given 
good results. The Chaleid, Aphelinus diaspidis is also under close ob¬ 
servation. Rodent control work has been prosecuted vigorously through¬ 
out the State and an intensive campaign against coyotes and other 
predatory animals has been inaugurated. Full details relative to these 
]joints are given. 

Bureau ok standardisation 

a) Fruit and 1 r e get able Service -- At present this Bureau is engag¬ 
ed in the determination of workable standards foi grapes and other de¬ 
ciduous fruits. 

b) I y ort inspection service of fruits and vegetables. — This service 
places at the disposal of growers and shippers of perishable products, 
expert, disinterested, official inspectors from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture who issue certificates covering the carload as a unit. 

The seed potato certification service has been extended and enlarged 
during 1921, and also the grain and warehouse inspection service and 
the seed standardisation and inspection service. 

Bttreaxt ok plant quarantine. — In addition to the maritime port 
inspection, activities have been extended to the inspection of auto¬ 
mobile traffic, a new field in quarantine work and one which should be given 
full consideration in the future. Quarantine orders have been revised 
as conform to changing conditions brought about by the spread of pests 
and diseases in other States. 

Report ok the vjticui/turat, service. — Details are already pub- * 
lished in the Annual Grape Report and data relative to economic re¬ 
turns will shortly be published by the California Crop Reporting Service 
of the State Department of Agriculture. 

Data is given relative to the frost damage to the 1921 grape yield. 

No further progress has been made as regards control of diseases 
and pests. The nematode Hcterodera radicicola (potato eelworm) has 
caused serious damage lately. 

Grape phylloxera (Phylloxera vastatrix) is prevalent and widespread 
throughout the State, and the most effective methods adopted are : 

1) the grafting on resistant roots when the soil is susceptible to phjdlox- 
era infestation ; 2) planting in very sandy soils or loams not susceptible 

[fit] 





to infestation. All other practices offer little guarantee of longevity. 
The hot water treatment of rooted vines and cuttings when applied with 
care is effective as an agent of disinfection and if universally adopted 
would undoubtedly retard attack and restrict the spread of this disease. 
The Federal quarantine regulations although causing inconvenience to 
vine growers by barring the use of rooted vines and consequently delaying 
the planting of vineyards, is an advantageous institution in that it is 
a safe measure of protection against the introduction of pests and vine 
diseases which if once acclimatised would be so costly to control that 
vine cultivation would be restricted to the more highly profitable loca¬ 
lities* . 

Division of chemistry. — A comprehensive inspection service has 
been inaugurated relative to the manufacture and sale of materials used 
in the control of diseases and pests, weeds and rodents, the last two of 
which have not hitherto been covered by any law. 

A co-operative arrangement has been effected with the Division of 
Animal Industry and the Division of Chemistry for the equipment and 
operation of a laboratory for the bacteriological and chemical examina¬ 
tion of dairy products. 

An inspection service has also been at work for the administration 
of the Fertiliser Law. Briefly stated, the activities of the Division are 
now as follows : 

1) Administration of Fertiliser Law : - a) Registration and licens¬ 
ing of manufacturers and dealers ; b) collection of tonnage taxes ; c) sam¬ 
pling and analysing of all brands of commercial fertilisers offered for sale, 
and publication of the results ; d) prosecution of those who sell commercial 
fertilisers without license or payment of tonnage taxes ; e) prosecution of 
those who sell labelled commercial fertilisers below the guaranteed ana¬ 
lysis ; and of those who sell animal manures containing added sand or 
water. 

2) Administration of the Economic Poison law; — a) Regist¬ 
ration and licensing of manufacturers and dealers sampling and analysing 
substances offered for sale in the v State to be used for the control of 
insects, fungi, weeds and rodents and publication the results; c) prosecution 
of those who sell economic poisons without license ; d) prosecution of 
those who sell adulterated or misbranded economic poisons. 

3) Chemical and bacteriological examination of dairy products 
as required by the Dairy Service of the Division of Animal Industry. 

4) Testing and certification of all instruments used by creameries 
to determine the percentage of butter fat in milk and cream. 

5) Analysis of miscellaneous substances required by other Divi¬ 
sions of the Department 

This has included the analysis of fruits for the Bureau of Standard¬ 
isation, and toxological examinations of stomach contents of various 
organs of cattle and other live stock, feed and water, in suspected cases 
of poisoning. 

6) Testing of instruments and supplying standard solutions for 

[•wj 
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all County Horticultural Commissioners, test determination for the 
ripeness of oranges, and instruction of officials and their deputies and 
f inspectors in the technique of making the so-called 8 to 1 test. 

7) Public service : a) Official and private analyses of economic 
poisons, fertilisers and allied substances, such as agricultural lime, gyp¬ 
sum and so called soil stimulants. 

b) Analysis of milk and cream tor industrials, 
r) Correspondence, personal visits and conferences pertaining 
to the above-mentioned activities. 

d) Investigations : — a) Chemical and bacteriological investiga¬ 
tions to improve the quality of dairx^ products and to prevent and detect 
iraud. 

h ) Chemical investigations to obtain information when needed 
for the enfoicement ot the various laws. 

Division of animal imjvstry. — In addition to the important 
laws affecting the live stock industry concerning tuberculosis eradica¬ 
tion, disease investigations have been in progiess and certain diseases 
such as the Texas fevei tick and sheep scab have T>een 1 educed to a min¬ 
imum. A list is given of the various diseases investigated and the erad¬ 
ication results 

Data are given concerning Da in Inspection work, cattle piotection 
service and cattle statistics, and the newlv-established meat inspection law 

Division of weights and mkxsttres Inspections have been 

made in the various counties, cities and towns of the State in lespect to 
weights and measures, to the sale of goods, wares, merchandise, commod¬ 
ities and foodstuffs in containeis. These inspections are made m the 
various localities during their busiest seasons. liach state institution 
is inspected at least once annually and all scales, weights and measures 
are tested and coirected, which enables an accurate check to be made 
on incoming supplies. Further details aie given with reference to the 
work of the “ public weighniasters ", the Net Containei Law, i. e. the mark¬ 
ing of containers with net qi’antity ot contents; the gasoline and oil meas¬ 
uring devices ; bread standaidisation etc. 

Division of markets. — The efforts ot this division have been con¬ 
centrated largely on the pioper and equitable distribution ot the food 
supply. A surve3 r of activities during the lattei part of 1921 is made. 

Crop Report for 1921, and final estimates of acreage production and 
f'alue of the principal crof>s of the State of Cali forma — The tables in this 
report summarise the production of the various crops. Revised figures 
on acreage and production for 1919 and IQ20 are included for compar¬ 
ative purposes. 

680 - Review of the Agricultural Situation in North West Morocco. — Saulnier, j , 

in Revue AzncoU do VAIrique du Nord Year 10, No 7 *>, PP i» n * map Algiers, 
1921 

The “ Gharb " area under discussion, occupies the whole of the North 
Wets of French Morocco. Bounded on the north by the Klott, on the south 
by the Beni-Hassen area, on the east by Djebala and Riata and on the 
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west by the Atlantic Ocean, this region forms an immense plain with 
the Chatba Mountains as a central ridge running from west to east. 

Three types of soil quite distinct from each other are to be foitnd, 
namely: — i) Sandy soils (“ rimet ”); 2) black soils (" Ursse "); 3) white 
soils (" desse ”). The sandy soils aie prevalent in the northern sec^ 
tion of the area. Beneath the surface soil is found a layer of blue clay 
containing traces of glauconite, and below this,sand again, and then gra¬ 
vel. It therefore belongs to the Upper pliocene group, and is especially 
noticeable in the Maarif and Anabsa plains. The comparatively pure 
sand extends as far as Oued Bon Harira, but further south the colour 
changes to black, perhaps owing to the abundance of humus. Here 
and there in the sand, if the clay layei is at all deep, marsh (" merdja ") 
formation is obvious, and this formation is associated with almost the 
entire coastal area (merdja rassed daoura) and in certain portions inland 
(merdja marktand). The marshes arc to a laige extent dried up in the 
summer. 

Further South, in the mountainous region of Chatba and Pjebel 
Pall, there is a variation of black, sandy, whitish and greyish soil At 
Ain-el-Gsob, certain molluscs have been observed, and varieties of Pec - 
tens jcuobeus and Ostrea spp. (Pliocene). Pwarf palms are to be found 
over a limited area. 

On the mountain spurs, the black soil extends to within 2 or 3 km 
of Oued \Sebou, where it is replaced by white soil of a very colloidal 
nature. 

Climate. — The temperature of the * Gliarb ' is veiy mild , snow 
is scarce^ ever seen m spite of the neighbouring high altitudes (Pj. Alem. 
2300 m.; Pj. Iziren . 2500 m.) The rainfall is fairly regular, and the al - 
mosphere comparatively moist, as a result of the situation of the country 
near the sea and the N. W. winds. 

Agriculture. — The soil in the extreme north is unsuitable for cul¬ 
tivation and only small quantities of barley and sorghum are grown foi 
local consumption Wheat is cultivated only on the bolder of small 
oueds, where alluvium deposits occur. In the Maaref and Anabsa plain, 
where humus is combined with the sand, melons, water melons, and gourds 
are grown. 

On the Chatba Mts. cultivation is met with only in the hollows 
of the foothills. On black soils of the Souk-el-Arba and Paouia plain, 
the chiei crop is wheat, and the native activity is more marked. Furth¬ 
er south on the Sebon white soil areas, very large tracts are covered 
with wheat and barley. 

As regards the quality of the crops, it is noted that the wheat is fre¬ 
quently very fine on the Mack soils ; durum wheat is rarely seen ; the 
barlev is also of good quality but not equal to the wheat. Fungous dis 
eases are rare , rust and smut have l>een noted in a few instances. 

TvivF stock. — The chief interest of the native from the agricultural 
standpoint is bound, up in stock raising, more especially in the north. Spec¬ 
ial attention is paid to cattle raising, and then to horses, sheep and pigs. 
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Cattle. — These are of medium size ; certain remarkably fine speci¬ 
mens exist, particularly amongst the bulls. The colour varies, generally 
from red to deep black. Stock raisers concentrate their attention both 
on butcher’s stock and working animals ; the first remain inactive in 
herds. At about 2 years old, the natives proceed to castrate, following 
a somewhat crude method (" martela*e ”) (dougg): the}’ beat the testi¬ 
cles of the animal with a switch, until they are reduced to pulp. The 
animal becomes feverish for a few days after the operation, and then re¬ 
covers its equilibrium and fattens rapidly. Only on a few occasions has 
death occurred as a result of this method No shelter is given to the 
animals ; they are merely enclosed in a large dug out (“ asses "), made 
in the form of a regular trapezium to prevent escape. 

Up to the present, stock raising has been left entirely in the hands 
of the natives , the Europeans merely purchase the animals and leave 
them in the care of the natives and take no further responsibility. The 
following form of contract is in vogue. 

“ The native takes */$ of the profits, is responsible for stolen beasts, 
and if one dies has no right to cut up the animal before the European 
owner has seen and investigated the cause of death etc. (This lattei 
condition has scarcely ever been included in the contracts between the 
natives themselves) The European takes 2 / 3 of the profits. 

Milch cows. — These are of superioi quality, and give from 4-5 
litres of milk per day. Cows from Southern Morocco are not often trans¬ 
ferred to the North, as the change of conditions has a deleterious effect 
on such animals, the death rate amounting to 60 % Some difficulty is 
found in distinguishing northern and southern animals on the market. 
The natives consider that they can distinguish them by the teecth, but 
this is doubtful. Certainly on the Gharb markets, these animals aie ex¬ 
tremely thin. 

Sheep. — Sheep raising is especially developed on the banks of the 
Sebou. The animals are well made and stand high, resembling closely the 
merino sheep, but the wool is much less waved. The wool is generally 
of quite good quality. When improved, the Gharb breed should prove 
more profitable even than it is at the present time. 

Horses . — The animals are of medium size, the colour vaiies, and no 
particular colour can be said to dominate. The natives completely mis¬ 
understand the castration of horses. Horse breeding is not extensively 
practised, but following ancient custom all who can afford to do so buy 
a single horse or mare, and breeding is confined to these strictly limited 
lines. 

In Souk-el-Arba, a remount depot exists consisting of 10 Algerian 
stallions. The native horse is feeble and resembles more the draught- 
horse than the Algerian type. It is known by the natives as “ caidai " 
or pack-saddle horse. 

Further exploitation in horse rearing will certainly be forthcoming, 
owing to the extensive pasture land in the Gliarb area. 

Pi%s. — It appears that even before French influence existed in 



the Gharb, pig rearing was a native custom At present the same method 
is adopted of confiding the care of the animals to the natives as is with 
cattle, and a similar division of profits between European and natives 
At present, two or three large exploitation schemes are being earned out 
and pigs are being raised in large numbers, and the future looks decid¬ 
edly promising 

Tradf — Trade has reached a comparatively advanced stage the 
chief markets are situated m Lala Mimouna or Jemao and Souk-el-Arba 
The cattle trade is most important, although sheep are to a certain extent 
dealt with Development m trade is dependent on stock breeding 
Industry — This is almost non-existent m the Gharb The only 
puiely local industry lies m the manufacture of the gelabas 

PomCE and raw — 'IVo military posts are m existence, at Sebou 
and Arbaona, situated near Klott These contain information bureaux 
from which officials are sent to inspect and control the local “ caids ", 
which form the native law courts 

In conclusion, the author expresses the opinion that there is a great 
future for the Gharb region especially on the completion of the Tange 1 
Fez line as it is one of the most interesting districts m Morocco Agricul¬ 
ture which up till now has not made an\ distinct progress should 
shortly make decided advance*- piovided that energy is shown m the intro¬ 
duction of modem methods M L Y 

681 - Agriculture m Sergipe (Brazil). Note from the President, Dr. Jose Joaquim 
Pereira Lobo (i). Mensan cm aprusentadi d 4 ssemblia le islittva, em ** dt setembro 
del i~i ao inslallat sea a N essdo otdmarn di i * lc is la turn, pela ( ironel J)r Josf 
Joajuim Pereira Lobo , Prestdonti dobstado pp 17 -f-tibles^i (besides text) AracaiiS, 
Imprensa Official ly 1 

Note from the President oi Sergipe, Dr J J Purkira jLobo address¬ 
ed 011 September 7, 1921 to the Legislative Assembly, on the occasion 
of the opening of the 2nd Session of the 14th Legislation, which is con¬ 
cerned especially with the political and economic situation Certain 
extracts have here been made of outstanding importance and giving 
a general idea of the agricultural conditions and hygienic arrangements 
m this State 

Agricui ture and si OCR. raising — The evident importance at¬ 
tached to agriculture m Sergipe is demonstrated by the export data which 
chiefly concern farm products 


(1) 1 or Development of Agriculture m Brazil 9 ec R June 1921, No 592 R July 1 531 r 
No 7jo A Nov 1921 No. 1078, R Feb 1922 No 2^5 Also International Institute 
of A ncullure, International Review of Agricultural reonomtes Yr XII, Nos 1-2, Rome, 
Jan Teb 1 >21, containing an important bibliographical recoirl The following referen 
ces au worthy of note Armand Indent Organisation Agricoleau Brasil, Antwerp Uaporte 
and Dohsc 1 ii ^ — Notes on institutions established by the Federal Government, m support 
of ag lcultuie stock raising and agricultural industries — Dr lclelfonso Simoes EofE9, 
Economical Volt \ on Brazil Ministry of Agriculture, Industi v and Commerce, Rio de Janeiro, 
Villas Boa-, V C 1 n ) {l d ) 
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In 1918, the exports amounted in round figures to 22 million milrets 
(1 milieis = 2 S 2* at par) ; in 1919, 21.3 millions ; in 1920, 10.4 millions. 

In 1920, 93 % consisted of the following products : sugar (14 625 
tons) ; cotton yarns (1501 t) , cotton (770 t) ; rice (3374 t); salt (17 127 t) ; 
skins, salted or dried (245.4 t) , sugar comprised 53 % and cotton yarns 
3 1 % of the total value of exports. 

Several sugar factories are in existence, the most important being 
the " Engenho Central de Riachuelo the third largest in Brazil; — 
others are stationed at Aiacajtf, Estaneia, San Christovan, Villanova, 
Proprid, and in addition to these are several other less important con¬ 
cerns 

The Government endeavours to encourage cotton growing (1) by 
the distribution of selected seed, etc , this crop however owing to the 
existing cotton crisis, is on the downwaid giade, and m 19^1, the esti¬ 
mated yield showed a decrease of 40 000 bales oi 75 kg below the pre¬ 
ceding year, that is a ratio of 1 3 

The recent visil of the Cotton Commission under the direction of 
Mi. A S Pbarsk (2), brought into evidence the excellent quality of tilt 
Sergipe cotton, attributed to the length of the fibre Accoiding to the 
leport o* the Commission, the " Riqueza ” 01 “ Veidao " is the best qual¬ 
ity cotton in the State * the fibre is 38 min in length, stiong and superior 
texture, very resistant to the “ lagasta rose » " {PccUnophora gossyfticlht). 
Seed sorting is practised as a preventive measure against this pest At 
present there are 72 ginneries containing in all, 48 soiters and 28 gins tor 
cleaning purposes 

In IQ20, 8 cotton fabric factories 111 the State had utilised 80 % of 


(1) See 1) Mimsteiio tin Agricultura, Industrie* e Counueicio, Deeieto No 14 117 de <le 

mar^o de 1920 <Crea o Seivigo do Algod&o), Rio tie Janeiro, Impiensa Xacional, 1920 —• 
-) Mmisteiio da Agricultura, Indusirla e Commercio, Sei vi<?o do Algod&o, Relaiono apresen- 
tado ao Dr Idelfonso Simoes Dopes, Mmistro da Agucultura Industrie e Ct mincrcio, pilo 
Agionurao William W Co£eho de Souza, Supenntendente do Servi?o Rio de Janeiro, Pa 
pelaiia Americana, 1920 — 4) Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Board of 
Infoimation, Possibilities of Cotton Culture in Brazil, by W W CoftEHO de Souza, Rio de 
laneiro, Papelaria, Brazil, 1920 — \) Ministerio da Agiicultuia, Tndustua e Commercio Ser 
vi?o de Informacdes, A cultura do algodciro no Brasil, pelo agronomo W W C o£lho de 
Souza, Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa national, 1921 — 5 ) Sociedade Nacional dc Vgucultua, Mis 
sfto Intemacional algodoeira, sua recep£&o ua s n de agricultura, Confcrcncia do Sur A S 
Pearse, Rio de Janeiro, Typ Revista dos Tubunaes, 1021 - 6 ) VS Pd\rse, Biazilian Cot 

ton, Manchester, Taylor Garuett Bvans and Co , 1921 illustr - 7) Dr Deoclecio De 
Campos Delegate of Brazil, Rapport «ur la Statistique du Coton prAsentc k PAssemblec 
t^nerale au nom du Comit6 Peimanent, Rome, International Institute of Agriculture, 
S May 1922 — 8) Prof Umbet to Ricci Da Conference cotonnnhe mondiale de Liverpool 
et Manchester, Int Inst of Agriculture, Bureau ot Statistics, Vlth General Assembly, 
H May, 1922 — 9) Dr Deoclecio De Campos, L/A Conference intemationale cotonmdrc de Rio 
de laneiro (Oct 1022) Communication presented to the Permanent Committee, Int Inst 
of Agriculture, 31 Mai 1922. — 10) Dr Deoclecio De Campos O Algodfto no Brasil e a 
ContereQcia raundial algodoeira de Nova-Orlcans, Rome, Tune 1922 (Ed ) 

(2) See E Dec 1921, No 1220 (Ed) 
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the production, i. e. some 48 odo bales of 75 kg. To encourage cotton 
growing, the President has put forward the following propositions ; 1) To 
fix by decree the official types of cotton, handing over the classification 
to the care of a competent expert, and charging the Inspection of Agri¬ 
culture with the taxation, the grading and the selection ; 2) to exempt 
for ten years from the tax on manufactures where municipal authoritie 
have installed a first quality hydraulic press capable of reducing 
a bale of 180 kg to a maximum volume of 0.35 cixb. ni. ; 3) to extend this 
exemption also for 10 years, and from the export tax for 5 years to the 
first factory which shall be established in the State for: fine thread (no. 24 
and above); English thread , the weaver adapted to these threads, bleach¬ 
ing, tinting, preparation etc. , the threading machine, weaver or other 
up to date method suitable for the manufacture of flannel ; the Govern¬ 
ment being obliged to contribute 20 % towards the expense of installa¬ 
tion, and to exempt from the tax on manufactures for 10 years the 
ginneries which are employed for seed sorting and commercial grading. 

Rtcc cultivation is still limited to very primitive methods, and conse¬ 
quently the yield varies from year to year. 

Tobacco , maize and coconuts hold an important place, and the export 
of these products steadily increases. It rnay be estimated that as much 
as 2647 hi. of vegetable oils were exported in 1920. 

The Government encourages the farmer, bv the distribution of im¬ 
ported machines and agricultural implements, at cost price and free 
frolic customs charges At the “ Centro-Agiicola ”, several crops are on 
trial * manioc, maize, forage crops, etc. and also at the “ Horto botanico 
The “ Zootechnological Postes ” has received a subsidy of 50000 mil rets 
(1920) for improvement purposes , this “ posto ” is an important asset 
in connection with stock raising, and is a recognised resort of animal 
breeders. The export of hides and skins has been on the increase for sev¬ 
eral yea is. 

Lines of communication. — The lack of communication continues to 
render stationary the economic situation. It appears probable that once 
the obstructions at the mouth of the river Japaratuba are removed, the 
immense valle3 r , where the land is particularly fertile, could be utilised ; 
already several factories are established there. This scheme, which has 
been submitted for approval to the Chamber of Deputies, would render 
the river navigable, and would keep back the floods, which each year, cause 
destruction over a wide area planted with sugar cane, and would per¬ 
mit the cultivation of immense areas. 

Education . — Sergipe State possesses at the present time not count 
ing the numerous free establishments — 271 institutions : the “ Athenen 
Sorgipense ” a secondary school for boys ; the " Escola normal ># for 
teachers providing a course covering a period of 4 years ; 7 evening schools 
for adults. The State Primal schools are increasing slowly ; in 1921, 
in the whole State there were 7855 pupils of both sexes. The illiter¬ 
ate are in the majority. The Piesideut proposes to add to the 
girls' section of the schools, a second year for children who do not 

[•§13 
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pass on to the normal school tor teachers, and who have the wish to qual¬ 
ify m domestic management typewriting, needle work music, etc 

Samiary conditions — The population is on the decrease due chiefly 
to emigration 

The samtarv arrangements are still open to much imprmement 
Kven in the Capitol itself the drainage system is incomplete and the drink¬ 
ing water arrangements are poor The unfavourable season from the 
hygienic standpoint is the winter when the marsh fever influenza small 
pox etc play havoc 

In Seigipe as is the case in the whole of Rn/il steps ire being taken 
to improve conditions 

The President draws attention to the high infant mortal]t\ due 
chieflv to the ignorance ot the mothers 

r i) 

682 - Notes on the Agricultural Conditions m the Italian Colonies Mimsur dell* 

C >/ tt i (. ffictt \fj iri ban m i / // tin ii Infoimi teni Ytii \ \ > i |>j i if>, 

pi ties ( Rome 1 in I cb 1 

1 ripoiit\m\ llic VTcclilcmnc 11 has i lcmitkibU influence on the to ls! il 

which posstssm t t\pic il in iritnnc chin ilc m the ire i tdjuent to the desert the fortes 
which influence the m mimic chin itc ire m opposition with those of the les^rt thnnU m 1 
\ cert on m idiiie ition result Tnluid it is quite h< t iiicl mcl typicill> dc ert 

Vtiiiu il i\c r u?c 1 iinf ill to i mm I he t iun i is \ cr\ v irtt 1 livestock occupy 

in lmpoituit position and tunny tishiiu. and the sponu mdu^tiv ire given much itteii 
turn md ire lemunei itivc 

l he (lor i is ch ir letciiscd bv i) the d dc p ilm md sonic Sj ) m pi mts jouut, m l 
inllv elevelope 1 ire t » be tound 111 the oasis on the coist ot lripolt ld£,iun (ruiu m l on 
micsc ) the oli\e which is the sole truit uown m the non liri^ited arc 1 now unde 1 
cnltiv itioti Sever il wild plants either aiomitic 01 with tile icmous seeds 01 birks utilisablc 
foi t 11111111s * ml dves uc ilso to be tound 

Agriculture is the cluct industry and the small holdei leads the \va> 
Ctieals table grapes henna, which is lai gely exported to Algeria the cen 
tral market fot this crop, and olives grown in the toistal plains and 111 the 
Djebel are all letogmsed crops The progress made in olive cultivation 
the attention given to new plantations and the improved methods of oil 
extraction have all contributed to increased yield during recent years 
and the oil production will in future be estimated is sufficient for local 
consumption The extension of plantations and the further improvement 
of industrial methods should make it possible 111 the near future to have 
a reserve which may be utilised for export purposes 

llic deette issued bv the Government on Novtmbti 1 1 1 >1 > piovidts land concessions 
undci certain ie#ul 1 toms Up till now taking into account the mmoi importance ol such 
land which can beccitiflcd is avail ible about i< concessions have been made of limited 
area comprising y c o hectares 

I utilities of v arious kinds art agreed upon bv the Colonial Government authouties 

Tripoli is the tobacco factory centre ml luce pi rat it 10ns exist in the neighbouihood 

Cyrenaica — temperite climitc which permits scttlcis to tnjov livinj? conchtions not 
unlike those of Southern Italv lhe ivcri^e iiinuil riinfail vanes from 20 to 6 mm 

[€ 81 - 6 **] 
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Aa in Tripolitana, the fauna i<* distinctly varied The livestock is, however, of finer 
quality, especially the sheep which possess supeiioi wool The sponge industry is most im 
portant, as regards both quantity aud quality 

The flora is very nch, aud includes all types characteristic of 3 tahan plants especially on 
, the upper plateaux The plants most abundant aie the bioom, Pistaaa Lenttscus cypress 
wild olive, carob and oak The date palm, except in the oa^i<- of Perna and the palm grove 
at Bengasi, is less luxuriant than m Inpolitana The cultivated olive covers a very large 
area but is not so widely spread as the wild olive to which attention might be given 

Fanning is the leading industry m Cyrenaica The production of ce¬ 
reals is important, particularly barley In 1919-1920, the yield was 
about x 000 000 quintals, of which about 160 000 qx were imported into 
Italy, for food purposes and for malt, which has taken the place, to a 
certain extent, of malt previously imported from other countries Some 
150 000 qx were exported elsewhere 

Verv few laud concessions are granti d by the Crovemineni m view of the small amount 
available ior the purpose On the other hand the farmers, either m groups 01 as Co opera 
tive Societies are 111 conjunction with the native owners facing the problem of putting to 
useful put pose-, the large tracts of lirst late cultivable laud with easy aceess to the coa^t, 
which is now in possession of the niti\e tribes 

The collaboration ol the mtivt tribes with the settlers indicates tint the le^ults will be 
satisfactorv 

The facilities and premiums have been arranged and competitions organised in accor¬ 
dance with existing conditions by the Colonial < government with 1 new to agricultural 
development and stock raising 

In the noith ot (rasi el \Iugtar on the lupoli bordciland m Bute extensive sulphut 
deposits are found which aie cas> to woik ilthough situated the ^-utiace The sulphur 
obtained 1- usual!3 transported fo Bengasi and sold 111 the loc d m irkets Considerable 
quantities are exported to 1 g>pt, anti employed m the tie tment ot * gale ot camels 
Britrka In the plam on the sea ltvtl the climate is tropical in the 

Upper plateau, the cliniitc reembtes th it found in temper itt tegions, with marked diffei 
ences bt tween the warm and the coo let liouis of the dav In the intermediate aiea, between 
the plateau and the sea, wide variations in temperature aie met with icemdiug to the seas 
ons; the d ijs may be subject to torrid heat uid the nights are almost as cool as 111 the upper 
plateau On the inland lower plateau the day temperature is equal to and sometimes 
higher than that on the coastal lowei plateau, and the nights aie comparatively cool 
The lowest average annual rainfall is recorded at \ssab viz^ 8 mm , the highest at \ddi 
Ugri, 788 5 mm 

The fauna and flora aie vciy rich and very vaiiccl The douin palm, the broom and tven 
aloes, siiiseveie sp are remarkable lor their abundance Cattle and sheep are numerous , 
a large majority of the native j>opulatiou devote their attention to stock raising 

The most important industry of Kritrea from the economic stand¬ 
point is agriculture, aud the floia has great possibilities, considering 
the geographic situation of this region, and the evident advantages of 
having both a temperature and a tropical climate The river reservoirs 
of Mt Belesa, the irrigation barrages of Zula and Haut-Falcat, are inten¬ 
ded to raise the value of land which when irrigated will rendei these 
almost arid regions available for valuable tropical crops 

A well-planned exploitation of wild and cultivated fibre plants (agave 
a,nd sansevere), camphor, aloes and tan bark plants is being undertaken. 
Plantations of tobacco and coffee are beginning to give satisfactory results. 
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The yields from the doum palm which grows wild and vigoiously 
in the Barca valley and its tributaries and in the valleys of the Gasc and 
the Setit, are exploited to a large extent The nut from the fruit is 
utilised in the ivory button industry m conjunction with the Am erican 
corozo Agordat and Cheren are the chief trade centres for this article 

1 he lust machineiy installations foi the stripping of 1 he agive and de-ilintt with the hbre 
have given excellent results 

These is con^iderablcamount of State l^Cnd available especially in the 3 y owei Plateau 
I/and concession is regulate 1 by special provisions introduced by the J,and Organis ition 
appiovtd by Roa il decree on I*muai> 31 1 jo > No 37s 

\ 11 concessions arc subject to yearl\ dues vvhiihm^ be redeemed cm ceit tin condi 
tions I xemption 4 * art Uovvt 1 to farmer on sptcul conditions 

there have been up till now i *r concessions rcfeirmg to i ~ -{so hectuc^ m til 

Sheep and cattle are mmieious and constitute an important part m 
tiade of this Colony The much-valued skins represent alone one of 
the chief export aiticks Ihe pieserved meat and slaughter house bv- 
products art dealt with at Sembel (Asmara) 

\s reguels hunting elephants m found m Cun uno nul I ic iz/t liens m Assaorli md 
in Bailvn Megutb leopxrds and panther^ hyenas mdjuki tvcrvwhcic hippopotmu in 
<nsc iu(l Setit illigatois in scvctil rivers md m the pools of t nents Kige numbers of 
apes cl ill km Is and species especially noticeable owmc to the d image done to doum prim 
fruits and tamarisks autelox>es wil 1 bo irs and venous t> pcs of birds \ll these mitnls 
aic of commcrci il value in connection with Zoologie il O irdcns m other cmntnes 

Indications »f pho phmitc and potassie salt formations have been nt tel m I) mi ibas 

Somai ii \vi) On the coast il region the mon^oc n winds tends t) in nnt un an 
almost uniform clmi itc thioudiout the \ear the d ulv tempcriture vine bttween 
uirl 3 1 C but ml in 1 where the elfect of the wm 1 is less nd the atmospheiic humility 
low the tempci iture vines linn is°C during the night to ^°C and even t )<°l 
duiin-, the ell's 

The iverage mnu il rainf ill in the more favoured regions of Benadir eloes not exceed 
3 mm Ihe fietoi which influences tht vegetative development is not the temperituie 
which is equally distributee! (limm the seasons but the watei supplv dependent on the rams 
conutig from 1 eln Chebeli m l npmba md which represents the most \ iluible isset of the 
Colon v 

Thrc f mna and flora ore uuiforni throughout the region except m the verv fertile aieas 
along the Djyuba and to i ecxtpin extent on the banks of the Chebeli where the splendour 
of the tropical veget ition is a soutce of admiiation during the whole \e ir Ihe most com 
mon plants are the doum palm thi baobab and resinous icmas 

Livestock is the most important industry and halt the population 
almost exclusively composed of natives is thus occupied The legion 
best adapted to stock raising is in Benadir where the pisture land is 
luxuriant, and the stock generally allowed to lemam m the wild state, ex¬ 
cept in the district round Ubi Chebeli, starting from Andegle, where 
only semi-wild A census taken on February i 1920, demonstrates that 
111 Benadir only, were 2 101 178 camels 124461 cittle 1 666 }o8 sheep 

Native agriculture is of pool quality, and the economic results are 
characterised essentially, except perhaps in the case of cotton bj the 
production for local consumption rather than for export The cultiva- 
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tion of dourah, typical of arid zones, of “ uembe ", of native cotton, 
of maize, of sesame of haricots, occupies a good half of the population 
grouped in villages, on the bank of the rivers Djouba and Chebeli, or 
in fairly scattered groups in Dafet, Baidoa, and round Itala. 

In Somaliland, the two great rivers should play a considerable part 
m the improvement of land values, permitting the introduction of trop¬ 
ical crops important from the industrial standpoint, especially cotton, 
sugar cane, tobacco, sesame and kapok ; this however, naturally en¬ 
tails capital and European technical dnection, with manual labour sup¬ 
plied by natives, accustomed to the climatic conditions. White men cannot 
do heavy, outdoor work owing to the climate and to obtain this manual 
laboui without difficulty a successiul step lias been taken in securing 
the collaboration of the native element with Italian settlers. In this 
way, the “ Societa Agricola Italo-Somal i *' has found no difficulty in 
the carrying out of impoitant barrage schemes and utilisation of the 
waters of Uebi Chebeli for the iiligation of newly exploited areas in the 
Scidle-Moyen, and plantations will shortly be laid out 

1 here is plenty of State land available The t om cssions ate regulated hj speeial provision 
eon tamed in the Colonial I,uiid Oiganisution appioved by io>al dtere< j on Jitm s, mil, 
No Sjn The concession eosts demand only the payment of a modest annual reut which 
max be redeemed Kxceptious <ue made for eeitam small holder-', who are exempted trom 
pivmcut 

The eotit e-siou s so lai accorded, liKlude just over sooo hect.ues \pait liom this, 
there aie numerous tracts of hind, belonging to natives, which have already been deve¬ 
loped b> the Italian ^tttiers 

lusl as ml'ntiea, the land is ueli in wild beasts 1 lcphunts ihmoeeio^, buttalocs, are 
found near the two great nveis, especially the* 1 ijouba, also hippopotami, and a large number 
ot eioeodiles, numbers ot lions and leopaids an found m the llalli tegioii, antelopes, gualles 
gazelles, wild boars everywhere, all of commercial value for puiks, c neuses, zoological 
guldens, as well as lor the ir skms 

Tish appear to be abundant and help to ietd the eoastal population, and aftei pickling 
m bune serve as a vuhiable export produet, and atford by pioclucts 

G. A B. 

<>83 - Importance ot Technical Supervision on Sugar Plantations. Kosram u>, ah, 

in / ht Inhrmtional S u at Journal, V< 1 XXIV, Xo pp 140-14 j I*ondon, 

March iqjj. 

With a view to securing letter yields by ascertaining, under tech¬ 
nical supervision, the maximum potential yield, fertilisers, irrigation and 
drainage requirements etc. ot each acre, the vStigar Planters' Association 
in Honolulu has conducted a very interesting demonstration, and one 
pregnant with possibilities of super-intensive sugar production. The 
most outstanding result has been that for the last two years, the cane and 
long ratoons in this test have averaged 12 tons of sugar per acre, some 
areas yielding more than 15 tons per acre. 

Assurance has been given that these results are neither accidental, 
nor are impracticable methods employed. These are enumerated as fol¬ 
lows 1) extraordinarily close technical supervision of each acre ; 2) in- 
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tensive fertilisation, through ascertaining the practical limit and then 
applying required amount of fertiliser; 3) very careful irrigation, but 
no excessive quantities of water ; 4) careful decision as to the proper time 
for cessation of irrigation and ripening the cane before harvesting. The 
last three on every sugar plantation are to a large extent contingent upon 
the first, a fact which hitherto has been too much overlooked. Apart 
from some of the most progressive countries such as Hawaii and Java, 
real technical supervision of sugar cane plantations has been almost 
unknown. The reported results in Honolulu should, however, demon¬ 
strate clearly the utility of technical care applied to product ion. 

M. Iy. Y. 

684 - The “ Office Regional Agricole ” in the South of France. — Bulletin Trnnestnd 

tk VOffice regional a'ncoU du Midi, pp. l - io . Marseilles, Jau 

The agricultural bureaux consisting of a Department Office and 
an “Office regional" (District Office) were inaugurated on Jan. b, 
1919 (1) for the intensification of agricultural production. 

The “ Office regional ” in the South of France covers the following 
area : Basse Provence (Bouches-dit-Rhone, Var, Alpes-Maritimes) ; I,o- 
wer valley of the Rhone, and of Durance (Drome, Ardeche, Vaucluse 
and Basses-Alpes) ; the Southern vineyards (Card, Herault, Pyrenees- 
Orientales) and la Corse, which all together constitute the 8th district. 

Headquarter- are established at Marseilles, temporarily at the Hotel 
de la Prefecture (Direction des Services agricoles). 

The directing committee consists of:— Inspector general of agri¬ 
culture for the district concerned, two delegates from each of the de-* 
partmental offices. The Directors of the Agricultural Service assist at 
the meetings for consultation purposes. 

The agricultural offices are corporate bodies and have financial liability, 


(1) The law of January <>, imy inaugurated the district agricultuial offices and the 
department offices. The former represent eath agricultuial inspection centre All posses*, 
a single'organisation consisting of a council which is expected to meet at least twice each 
year; before December i % propositions etc. are put before the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
further schemes are subject to the decision of the Ministry. Kvery year, the district office 
submits a written report concerning all work undertaken and also that eariiod out by the 
departmental offices. The Inspector (General of Agriculture sees that the decisions made 
by the various Offices are carried out and surveys the work of the - various experiment 
stations. 

The council, in each department, consists of 5 members, z at the most occupy the 
position of c onset Her u aura l ”, the others represent the principal agricultural groups. The 
reunion of the Council is held on the convocation of the r re feet. The Council revises its 
lii.e of activity in accordance with the suggestions made by Agricultural associations The 
programme is examined by the Office regional and definite arrangements are made only in 
conjunction with the ministerial decision. Every year, the Departmental Office presents 
a detailed report on the work and this is transmitted through the Office regional to the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture. Departmental inspection is made by the Director of Agricultural 
Services in conjunction with the decisions of the Departemental and district Offices. 
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They have the right to take the initiative as regards improvements in 
the departments or in the district. 

Activities of the office regional agricole in Southern France. 
— The activities of the Office are concentrated on: i) the co-ordination of 
the work of the departmental offices , r.) the organisation of district exper¬ 
imental stations , 3) the co-ordination of scientific research etc. in the 
interests of agricultural progress and the protection of*crops in the dis¬ 
trict concerned 

Co-operation of different branches of work of the Departmental Land Offi¬ 
ces. — Definite steps are taken at the General Assemblies where each of 
the Departmental Committees present an account of the work undertaken 
and the schemes in view. The Office regional has up till now directed 
the Departmental offices along the following lines organisation of seed 
testing establishments , distribution of seeds and plants of pure types 
and well selected , joint control of diseases and pests , inoculation of herds ; 
institution of itiueiant lectures (wheat, livestock) ; reimbursement of 
losses of animal breeders , participation at competitions and demonstra¬ 
tions with a view to implement improvement etc. 

District Experiment Stations - The existing number of stations is 
not less than 30 , and they absorb a considerable part of the credits 
of the Office regional The work oi this Office is therefore clearly dif¬ 
ferentiated from that of the Departmental Office which concentrates 
its attention on populansation of information supplied b> the Office 
regional the expei imental work being carried out on a uniform plan though 
under different conditions, These Stations are concerned with crop pro¬ 
duction ot especial interest in southern France, and with stock raising, 
particularly sheep and pigs. Their schemes of work are checked by the 
Office regional after submitting to Committees consisting of 2 members of 
the Departmental Office interested, the President of this Office, the 
Director of Agricultural Service, the President of the Agricultural 
Association, an expert eminently suited to study the question, and the 
General Inspector of Agriculture for the District. 

Crops. — Olive-growing in 5 centres: Villeneuve-Doubet (Ai 
pes Maritimes), De Due (Var), Da Fare (Bouches-du-Rhone), Dedenon 
(Gardj, Pilacanale, Piscialetto and Ajaccio (Corse). M. Bonnet, chief 
of the olive-growing association at Marseilles is appointed as director 
of this work. The programme is the same everywhere , the study of the 
best pruning methods, the effect of ploughing and treatment of surface 
soil, control of collar rot, pests (olive fly etc.), propagation of interesting 
varieties, treatment of old trees, use of fertilisers, and should the oc¬ 
casion arise, the improvement of machinery etc. in the neighbouring oil 
mill. Nurseries have been started at Ajaccio, Antibes and Aix. 

Fiuit growing: — at Sollies-Pont and Frejus (Var), St. Vallier, Al- 
bon and Deveyron (Dr6me), Prades (Pyrenees-Orientales), Cabannes 
(Bouches-du-Rh6ne) and Ajaccio (Corse) Experiments are in x>rogress 
to ascertain the variety best adapted to local cultivation, the best manure 
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the treatment of both plant and animal pests. Attention is also given 
to packing, transport and utilisation of the products, 
f Vine growing:— A National Kxperiment Station has been estab¬ 

lished at Montpellier. Stations have also been set up at Saint Marcel d'Ar- 
d&che (Ardeche), Salleles d Aude, La fond de Long, Carcassonne (Atide), 
Gimeaux en Cannargue, Bene (Bouches-du-Rhone), Roquebrune (Var), 
le Gard and Ajaccio. A furthei station will shortly be established at Pei- 
pignan (Pyienees-Orieiitales). Tests aie being made with various stocks 
for local varieties, grafting, direct pioduetiou, manure, control of pests. 

Market gardening and flower growing — at A\ignon (Yaucluse) 
and Perpignan, and probably shortly at llveres (Yar). Experiments 
are being made on the best varieties, manures, new varieties control 
of pests. 

blower growing is specialised at Antibes It is intended to establish 
a centie tor aromatic flowers such as lavender in the Basses-Alpes. 

Potatoes: at Alboussiere (Ardeche) and Volx (Basses-Alpes). 

Cereals : — at Maninet near Valence where (Drome), very interesting 
results have already been obtained. Experiments are also in progress at 
Aix (Bouches-du-Rhone), Cuxac-Cabardcs, and St. Michel de Lanes (Aude). 

Lire slock . — Sheep: In order to maintain a pure race in South¬ 
ern France, the Oflice grants a subsidy for stock upkeep in the special 
sheepfolds et St. An deol-en-Quint, for the Quint breed, and in La 
Batie Verdun (Drome), for the Corse breed and at Ajaccio for the pro¬ 
duction of Roquefort Cheese. A centre for the Larzae breed is proposed 
in Herault. 

Pigs,— the Marseillaise breed is being improved at Aix-en-Provence 

Silkworms: At Oraison (Basse-Alpes), experiments are being made 
in the feeding of silkworms owing to the efforts of M. Oramfr. 

The Office regional also undertakes research work of general interesc 
and contributes to the popularisation of motor ploughs, etc., and has 
brought to the public notice a machine adapted to the oil industry, etc 

As regards propaganda, the Oflice regional has assisted in the pub¬ 
lication of several pamphlets dealing with the district, and etitends 
to organise agricultural conferences illustrated by cinematograph 
A central information bureau will shortly be established in Marseilles 
which should be useful also to the Departmental Offices, etc. 

In addition, it has been decided to publish a quarterly Review deal¬ 
ing with the more interesting work in hand, with a summary of the 
vatious branches of newly-started work in other districts. P. C. 

685 - The National Agricultural Conference in the United States. — journal 0 / larm 
Economics, Vol. IV, N. 1, p 61-63 Lancaster, Pa, Jan, 11)22. 

The National Agricultural Conference, called at President Har 
ding's request by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace during the week 
beginning January 23, served to focus attention of the country on the 
agricultural situation. 

A total of 336 delegates were in attendance, comprising representa- 
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tives of farm organisations, agricultural journals, State agricultural col¬ 
leges and departments, the seed, fertilizer, machinery and allied business 
interests, and agricultural interests generally throughout the country* 
The intention, as expressed by Secretary Wallace, was to bring together 
a group thoroughly capable of passing on the many phases of problems 
affecting agricultural production and marketing. 

The Conference was addressed upon opening by President Harding 
The first two days were mainly devoted to addresses by agricultural 
leaders from many sections of the country, presenting the facts as to cur 
rent conditions and outlining some of the most important needs and 
problems before the country. 

Following this the Conference broke up into twelve committees. 
For three days committees met, reported, and their reports were debated 
by the main body. 

While the Conference presented a clear-cut picture of the depression 
which has affected agriculture for the past year, its recommendations were 
not directed entirely to relief of an emergency as such. Perhaps its most 
significant work lay in presentation of fundamental economic relationships 
between agrieultuie and other elements in the country, and in attempts 
to formulate some constructive lines of policy with regard to the national 
welfare. 

A considerable number of resolutions were presented in committee 
reports and passed. In general, howevei, the outstanding action of the 
Confeienee ievolved about four main propositions, namely More adequate 
financing for agriculture ; insistence oil cheaj>er transportation and distri¬ 
bution costs , development of cooj>erative organization and freedom from 
legislative restraints thereon , recognition and fair adjustment of the 
farmer’s economic status relative to other groups. 

Some of the chief resolutions passed included : — 

Knactment ol laws, state and national, authorising cooperative marketing 
Amendment to warehouse act facilitating the iinaneiug of stored oops and better pro 
tcction of such ciops 

ISetter enforcement of State cold-storage laws and the enactment of a Cedeial law 
1 .stciblishment of more l'edtial standards for farm products 
Passage ol laws prohibiting interstate traffic aiul manufacture ol tilled milk 
legislation compelling tiuthlul labeling of raw and manufactured pnxlucts such as 
truth m labile bill now pending * 

Investigation by the interstate Commerce Commission ol the advisability of extending 
preferential rales to agiieultural product-* for the purpose of promoting foreign trade. 

Intension ol the provision of the Webb Pomerene let which provides lor combination 
of corns rns lor export trade in order to meet competition ol consolidated purchasing of other 
countries 

Tanif proteeliou for agriculture equal to that extended to othei industries, establish¬ 
ment of u nif board to administer a permanent flexible tariff law with an anti-dumping pro¬ 
vision 

Importation ot potash tree of tariff. 

Increased support of the International Agricultural Institute at Rome and appoint* 
mentof agricultural attaches to foreign embassies. 

[«*«] 
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Improved and greatly extended market reports on crops and live stock and the taking 
of cermis every fifth year. 

Congressional legislation to meet the need for agricultural credit running from six 
months to three years such as is provided in the recommendations of the Congressional 
loint Agrieultuial Commission ; if this form of credits be not made available, the War 
Finance Corporation should continue to function until such time as may seem necessary 
mil proper. 

Amendment ot the Federal Reserve Act so as to give Federal Reserve Bank** 
authority to buy and sell note*- secured by warehouse receipts covering readily marketable, 
non-perishable, agrieultuial staples or live stock, of the kinds and maturitj^ now eligible 
ioi rediscount. 

Recognition ot agriculture, meiehandising ami manufacturing in the selection 
<»f the Federal Reserve Board and directois of Federal Reserve Banks. 

Ino easing the individual borrowing limit from Federal Farm Loans fiom $10 <>oo 
to $- S ooo 

Congressional amendment to the joint-stock land banks so the banks may issue 
1 K>nd< to amount of twenty times thcii capital. 

Hxtension of the activities of the Federal Farm Loan System so it may include 
ill the commodities which the farmer usually puts up as collateral 

Reduction ot ircight fates immediately to rates effective August 2 1 s, 1022. 

Federal aid in highway building *ind fann-to-iuarket roads and continuation of this 
policy for a definite period, so States may plan adequate coopciation ; 

The acceptance «>1 Hi nk\ Kurd’s offer to lease dam at Muscle Shoals, Alaliama, 
,iiid mamitaetuie fertiliser 

Retaining all bureaux of Department of Agriculture in that depaitmcnt. 

Establishment ot a National Agricultural Advisory Council 

Appointment ot a National anil Commission to classify land areas. Determination of 
a policy ot reclamation which - hall 1m? coordinate with the need tor agricultural land and 
further economic conditions. 

Infective legislation for stopping devastation of forests and a national consciousness 
ot forest piohlcms. 

Extension of leseaich w r oik and increase ot area devoted to lotests 

Impiovemenl of rural conditions and farm home life 

More research and agrieultuial educational activities, particularly an enlargement 
of agencies for gatheung and disseminating accurate statistics on pioduction, marketing 
and economic phases <»f agriculture 111 general 

G A B. 

080 - The Smithfteld Club Show In London and its Lessons. — i. Lm stock /out nut, 

Vol. NCIV, No. 2^H, pp. <583 503. London, December o, 1*121. — II Voitkixier, 
Ch. anti (tRan, A., in Revue dc Zootechnu\ No. 4, pp. 2PO-321 Palis, January 1022. 

I. — A comparison between the Cattle Show organised by the Smith- 
field Club in Iyondon, in December 1921. and the preceding shows held 
there during the last century reveals the great changes that have taken 
place in English stock-breeding in that period. 

According to the reports of the earlier Shows, most of the cattle exhib¬ 
ited were from 10 to 12 years of age, for the breeders found that the 
animals after having been worked for several years, could be fattened 
quickly at grass and sold to the butcher at a profit. On the other hand, 
the cattle exibited of late years, have been much younger, as it has be¬ 
come customary to slaughter animals between 15 mbnths and 2 years 
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of age. This change has had no unfavourable effect on the size of the 
individual animals, or the weight of the quarters : indeed, the chief statist¬ 
ic's dealing with the^e points (published in 1872 and 1908), demonstrate 
that in the 50 years previous to 1908, the number of butcher's beasts, 
reckoned by the head of horned cattle, rose 750 000 which represents an 
annual increase ot 20c 000 tons of meat. 

This shows that it is economical to kill cattle between the ages of 15 
months and 2 years. According to some experiments made in the United 
States shortlv before the War, 15 months appears the best age limit, for 
a greater increase of live-weight with smaller consumption of food can 
be obtained before 15 months than at any other period of the an- 
innh life. 

II. — The Annual Show of fat cattle held in London b} T the Smith 
field Club is justly iegarded as one of the most important exhibitions of 
the results of British Stock-breeding. The authors therefore were anxious 
to visit the Show in peison and stucl\ it exhaustively, more especially a*- 
some innovations have been made such as making new classes for animals 
oi less than 15 months old These classes are open to most breeds and to 
exhibits in the Carcass Division. 

The authors examine successively the constitution of the Smith- 
field Club, its financial resources, the progiamme of the Annual Show 
the oiganisation of the latter and finally, the lessons to be learned from 
the Show. 

Thk Smithiiixd Clitb was started in 1798, and its statutes have 
been but slightly altered. At the present time, it boasts of nearly 1400 
membeis of which 350 aie Life Members, while the rest pay an annual sub¬ 
scription of one guinea Its sphere is limited to stimulating conq>etitioii 
in the tearing and fattening of animals tor the butcher. 

The financial resources oi the Club - These are confined to mem¬ 
bers' bequests made and profits realised on previous Shows. These revenues 
only amount to some £500. The Club receives 110 grant from the 
Government to defray administrative or exhibition expenses. 

The Smithfield Club, on the occasion of its annual Show, is paid b> 
the Society owning the Agricultural Hall a fixed sum in lieu of the gate- 
money which belongs to the said Society, and in addition a given pro¬ 
portion often amounting to a considerable sum, when the takings exceed 
a certain figure. They reached £1883 in 1920. To these receipts must 
be added the entrance fees for cattle and the fees paid for reserved stands 
by manufacturers of agxicultural machines, seedsmen, and merchants 
taking part in an Agricultural Show, these amount to about £4000 ; also 
the proceeds of the sales of catalogues, which reached £140 in 1920. If 
the members’ subscriptions are taken into account the total sum available 
for the 1920 Show was £7240. 

The t lub paid out of this sum all the organisation expenses, the fees 
of the attendants and judges (£520) and the prizes awarded to exhibitors 
(£3820). This year about £5100 was given in prizes. In 1920, the budget 
closed with a £>rofit of £1680. 
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This proves that official Shows, if well organised and held on prem- 
: n rises free of rent, should be no charge upon the State finances. 

The generai organisation of the show. — The Sniithfield Club 
Show has been held since 1862 in the same place where it is held to-day, 
viz., the Agricultural Hall at Islington, a building equidistant from the 
Abattoirs and from the Sniithfield Meat Market. % 

The animals are not placed in stalls but are fastened to a rail about 
J feet high, so that they can be examined with equal ease both before and 
behind. The cattle lie on a wooden floor, about 6 in. from the ground 
and wide enough to allow for plenty of litter behind the cattle ; this arran¬ 
gement has the advantage of preventing the litter being carried away by 
the feet of the visitors. The Show building remains clean and there is 
an absence of dust such as rises when the floor is sanded. The feeding 
troughs, although movable, are fastened to the lowest iron bar. 

The sheep-pens, which are also made of iron hurdles, are relatively 
low : this allows of both sets of animals being seen from the front when 
the pens are arranged in double rows. 

( Cards nailed on to small boards are suspended from a rod fixed alxive 

the rows of animals at a height of about 10 ft. Or the cards are written 
the class, breed, number, age, in years, months and days, and the live 
weight of the animals, together with the names of the breeder and exhi¬ 
bitor ; to these are attached cards showing prizes gained by the animals, 
In this way, the Show serves an educational purpose. 

The exhibition of dressed carcasses takes place in an adjoining hall 
Cauls similar to those described above srive the net weight of the meat, 
the weight of the fat, offal, tail, and hide, in the case of cattle, and the 
weight of the meat, fat, pluck and fleece in that of sheep. The weight of 
<>i the meat and pluck alone are given for swine. 

The dressed poultry are placed on their backs upon a slab with 
their heads hanging down, so that only the breast and feet are visible, 
unlike the practice in France. The method of exhibition shows off the 
breast development better than any other. 

Programme — This contains two large divisions, the hive Stock 
Competition and the Carcass Competition respectively The animals shown 
alive the first day are slaughtered the second day ; the dressed carcasses 
being exhibited on the third day. 

In the live stock division, there are 13 subdivisions for pure-bred 
animals (to each breed are allotted 3 to 5 places) and 3 subdivisions for cross- 
bied animals, the total number of classes being 58. The class for young 
bulls below 15 months old i*au innovation. The limit of 13 months, which 
was the subject of much argument, is still considerably discussed, and a 
proposal has been made to reduce it to 12 months. All the animals must 
be castrated before they are 9 months old. In the case of ten breeds, the 
eattle must be entered on their respective Herdbooks, or have in their 
> pedigree four successive pure-bred males. 

She*'p. — These animals are allotted 89 classes for 17 breeds and 
b for cross-breeds. As a rule, there was for each breed one class for 
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sheep born in 1921 and 1920 respectively. The animals must belong to 
a registered breed and have been castrated before the age of 5 months: 
The sheep are shown in lots of 3. 

Pies. — There are 27 open classes, 16 for q pure breeds, 2 for crosses, 
3 for piglings weighing less than 45 kg., on for young pigs weighing less 
than 64 kg. and 5 for pigs of less than 9 months. The latter are exhibited 
singly, whereas the animals in the preceding classes are shown in lots 
of 2. The conditions of registration in the Herdbook are the same as those 
for cattle. The boars must be castrated before they are 3 months old. 

In the Carcass Competition, there are 4 classes for cattle, 6 for sheep 
and 4 for pigs. The classes are as follows : 

bulls, or heifers, of less than 15 months ; 
bulls over 15 months and of less than 2 years ; 
bulls of over 2 years and of less than 3 years ; 
heifers of not over 3 years. 

This classification is not advantageous for heifers less than 2 years 
of age, though they are most valuable animals from the cattle-breeding 
standpoint. 

In the 6 classes of sheep a distinction is made between those born 
in 1921 and 1920. The competitions are for long-woo lied breeds and short- 
woolled breeds or their crosses respectively. 

There are 4 classes for pigs, which are classified under the following 
heads ; pigs with a live weight of less than 45 kg. ; pigs with a live weight 
below 90 kg.; pigs less than 9 months of age and below 135 kg. in weight; 
pigs weighing between 72 kg. and 109 kg. and producing the best bacon. 

The authors draw attention to the fact that the Carcass Competition 
is not as important as the I,ive Stock Competition as the number of classes 
in the former is smaller and the prices offered are of less value. 

Although the conditions requiring registration in the Herdbook 
or a pedigree certificate are great guarantees against fraud, other additional 
measures are taken to ensure that the age of the animals shall not be incor¬ 
rectly given. The regulations empower the Veterinary Inspector and 
stewards to disqualify any animal whose dentition proves its age to be more 
than has been stated. 

One of the most interesting secondary features of the Show is the 
exhibition of dressed poultry. They are divided into 24 classes for pure¬ 
bred birds and their crosses, thus affording an excellent opportunity of 
comparing the conformation of the different breeds. The fowls must be 
plucked, except for the head and neck, they must not be singed, or have 
their breast-bones broken. The prizes awarded in the poultry division 
alone amount to £132. 

. The show as a whoi.e. — Size of the classes . — The size of the 
various classes in each division is almost the same, therefore there is little 
difference in the value of the prizes offered. When some breeds are more 
represented than others, this depends upon 5 classes being open to them 
instead of 3, which, is the usual number. 
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The large number of sheep in the Carcass Competition is chiefly due 
to 6 classes being open to them instead of 4 as in the case of the pigs. 

After having examined the entry lists of the cattle, sheep, and swine, 
the authors come to the conclusion that in this Show, as in all other annual 
exhibitions, the number of animals competing is proportionate to the 
number and value of the prizes offered and that if the public are to be 
attracted and satisfied there must be a large number of classes 

Judging. — There is no jury. Two judges are appointed to decide 
the merits of the animals of one or severalclasses The name*- of the judges 
are published when the programme is issued 

The judges carry out their mission according to their own pre-arranged 
plan Should they fail to agree, the}' may apjxunt an aibitrator, who 
is called upon when occasion arises and decides the question and then 
retires. There are only 4 such referees for the whole Show, one for each 
class of live animals and one for the Carcass division 

There are thus onlv 44 judges. The Championship prizes are, however, 
always awarded in each division by 2 special judges appointed before¬ 
hand They begin their work when their colleagues have finished judging 
the various classes, but according to the regulation hitherto m force 
they may not choose any animal as a champion of the classes, or breeds, 
which has been beaten at the present, or preceding Smithfield Show 
This yeai, however, as in IQ07, all the cattle competing for the highest 
honour of the Show had been beaten on some point, so that this regu¬ 
lation had to be suspended. 

This method of awarding the prizes in competitions open to all breeds 
is much better than the plan formerly adopted in Paris, when a jury was 
formed composed of delegates from the jury judging the classes. But it 
entails the organising Committee finding two experts who have no special 
fancy for any particular breed. 

Judging is carried out in the same way in the Caicass Division. Here, 
little attention is paid to early maturing and yield, the judges maiking 
for quality of meat, proportion of fat, and the best cuts 

Comparison of breeds and classes — When examined successively, 
the various classes of cattle are seen to have very similar characters. They 
seem all to have had a common origin, or to be nearly related No doubt 
there is a large amount of Shorthorn blood in all the animals, or they have 
been selected to conform to a single ideal : body parallel-piped, short 
neck, chest projecting, rump line perfectly straight, upper and under 
lines parallel. 

The cattle are rather slightly built, as compared with those of the best 
French breeds. This depends partly on the fact that none of the animals 
are over 3 years of age, but also upon the great predominance of cattle of 
average bulk. The live-weight at a certain age is not the only factor 
to be taken into consideration even in butcher's beasts, far less in exhib¬ 
its at a Show. 

If the live weights of the animals are compared according to the method 
adopted in England viz., reckoning the weight at birth as zero, it generally 
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happens that the younger the animals, the higher is the daily increase 
in live weight. If the class of bulls of less than 15 months is considered, 
it is seen that the differences in development are very small between one 
class and another. 

The conclusion reached by the authors is that the Smithfield Club 
Show brings into prominence the relative reduction in bulk of the English 
breeds, but gives no means of judging of their earlier, or later, maturity. 
The only advantage they can discover in the reduction of bulk is the better 
conformation of the smaller animals. But from the butcher's point of 
view, heavy beasts entail lower general expenses for the same vield and an 
equal proportion of fat, they are also more profitable to the Cold Storage 
Industry, always assuming equal yields and the same amount of fat, than 
smaller animals. It has also been scientifically proved that the latter require 
more nutritive elements for their maintenance alone. The large improved 
French breeds can thus well stand comparison with the English breeds. 

The authors say that these observations also hold good for the breeds 
of sheep and pigs, and their conclusions regarding these animals are the 
same as in the case of the cattle 

The English appear to share the authors' opinion where sheep are 
concerned and award higher prizes to large, less well-formed bieeds, such 
as Suffolk:* and Cheviots (provided they mature sufficiently early and are 
very hardy), than to Southdowns As the pigs are classified according 
to age, the development of each breed is best shown by the differences 
in the weight of the animals 

Carcass competition — After examining the different classes the au¬ 
thors found that the prizes were awarded to the finest finished animals, 
whether cattle, sheep, or swine. Very fat animals are not sought after 
as much as formerlv, hence theie is no object in producing more than half¬ 
fat animals for the butcher I11 judging the exhibits at the Show, more 
marks were given for the number of first-class cuts and the net meat 
return, thar for fatness. 

As regards the sheep, since the age of none of the animals in the classes 
was stated, the observations were limited to their conformation and the 
quality of the mutton. Southdown and Southdown crosses produce 
the best {shaped legs of mutton with little bone and well-distributed fat. 

Conchfsions . — Although open to criticism on many x>oints, the 
Show taken as a whole is of the greatest practical utility. It serves 
the interests of the breeders of pure-blood stock by demonstrating the 
meat-producing qualities of these animals. The over-fat condition of 
some of the exhibits may even be justified from this point of view. What 
apjiears to be merely a hobby often proves to have more practical bearing 
than is at first apparent. 

In the Carcass Competition, the Show possesses within itself a useful 
check to any tendency to run counter to the pre-established object, for the 
value of the dressed carcasses can be as exactly determined as that of the 
Jive animals. 

The two divisions of the Show are complementary. 

[«»«] 
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687 - Correlation between the Temperature and the Dates of Flowering in Hew AoajcrotraMfc 

England, U. $. A.— I<yon, C. J in Torreya , Vol. 22, No. 2, pp. 19-20. X^ancaster, 

Pa, April 1922. 

Results of a series of observations made on the relation existing bet¬ 
ween the date of flowering of a large number of plants, and the tempera¬ 
ture in New England (U. S. A.). The flowering period lasts from March 
for early-flowering species, till the end of June in the case of late-flowering 
species. 

During the five years, 1917-1921, a positive correlation was evident 
between the date of flowering and the temperatures from March to June. 

Early flowering was very noticeable when the temperature was very high 
(1921), and the contrary effect was evident when the temperature was 
below' the average (1917). 

Francis Darwin arrived at quite different conclusions which con¬ 
tradicted any possible correlation between temperature and date of 
flowering. 0 . A. 

688 - Methods of Studying the Concentration and Composition of the Soil Solution. — solL physics 

Parker, V\ W. (Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin), in Soil 

Science Vol. XII, No. 3, pp 209-232, bibliography ot 27 works Baltimore, M. 1) , 

Sept 1921 (1)., 

A more exact knowledge of the soil solution is desirable for the study 
of many of the problems of soil fertility and plant nutrition. For this 
purpose several different methods have been used which may be classified 
into 3 groups: 1) water extraction method ; 2) methods which aim 
at obtaining the true soil solution; 3) measurement of the solution directly 
from the soil. Several methods have been employed to obtain the true 
soil solution such as compression, centrifuging, suction and displacement. 

The last method consists of packing the moist soil in a cylinder provided 
with an outlet at the base, and coloured water, ethyl alcohol, or paraf¬ 
fin oil etc. may be used as displacing liquids. In certain cases a combina¬ 
tion of the suction and pressure methods was employed with a view to 
accelerate displacement. Several suggestions have been made for direct 
determination of the soil solution, such as electrical conduction and freez¬ 
ing point methods. 

All these methods have their disadvantages. The water extraction 
alters the equilibrium in the soil; it undoubtedly has a solvent effect ; 
the results vary with the ratio of soil to water, the time of extraction, the 
effect of the carbon dioxide content of the water, as show by Mit- 
scherlich. 

The pressure method (applying a maximum pressure of 53 000 lb. 
per sq. in.) is only applicable to finer-textured soils, with a high moisture 
content and is liable to alter the physico-chemical equilibrium in the 


(1) See R Feb. 1919,No. 154 ; April 1920.N0 338. {Ed.) 
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soil (Northrop). This method requires a complicated apparatus. Even 
the centrifuge and suction methods are only applicable to soils with high 
moisture content and only small amounts of the solution are obtained. 

As regards electric conduction etc. the results are affected by texture 
of soil and physical characters. 

The Ischerekov displacement method appears to be the most sa¬ 
tisfactory and the author has selected this method for comparison pur¬ 
poses. 

Glass percolators 2.75 in in diameter and 15 in depth were used ; 
the bottom filled with a one-hole stopper. A small quantity of coarse 
quartz sand was placed in the percolator and soil then added. After 
packing, the displacing liquid was added and maintained at a depth of 
2-3 in. 

The extracts were made by adding distilled water and stirring in a 
large mortar for 3 minutes After leaving 12 minutes, the mixture was 
filtered through Pasteur-Chamberland filters 

Freezing point determinations were made in the usual manner with 
a Beckmann thermometei, and served as a means of determining the di¬ 
rect soil solution and also the concentration of the displaced solution and 
of the water extract 

Nitrates were determined colorimetrically. calcium, volunietrically, 
and organic matter by weight 

Ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol, acetone and water were used by the 
author as displacement liquids. Ethyl alcohol gave the most satisfactory 
results and is very easy to test for its appearance in the displaced so¬ 
lution by means of iodoform reaction. The alcohol content in the fil¬ 
trate possessed a very high concentration owing to the solvent action. 

The composition of the soil solution obtained by displacement was 
not influenced by the displacing liquid used , the change therefore is not 
affected by the time of extraction. 

The concentration of the displaced solution, all things being equal, 
was found to be inversely proportional to the moisture content of the soil. 
This agrees with the Ischererov observations. A comparison between 
the displacement method and water extraction shows almost identical 
results, the ratio between water employed and soil being 5 : 1. 

As regards the freezing-point method, the results were very different 
from those obtained by calculation. 

The depression of the freezing point has generally been greater than 
that of the displaced liquid. After numerous and varied experiments, 
the author concludes that the finely divided material causes this depression, 
probably due to capillary condition. A similar effect is produced with 
benzene and nitro-benzene. 

Soils and well washed material freed from adherent moisture by 
centrifuging showed marked and nearly equivalent depressions of freezing 
point This indicates that the moisture film adhering to solid part¬ 
icles in suspension opposes to a certain extent resistance to freezing. 
Depression of the freezing point is to a marked degree independent of 

[•»*] 
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the dissolved material but the hypothesis of Bouyoucos and Me Coot (x) 
which assumes that a portion of the water m the soils is inactive and 
does not take pait m the dissolving of salts in the soil should not be upheld 
as the displacement method indicates that all the water in the soil acts 
as a solvent Soils with a high moisture content but where the capill m 
condition is limited, gave lesults coinciding with those obtained bv dis 
placement such results being of piactical mipoitance Ihe uithor strongh 
recommends the displacement method which is tilt least involved and 
the most exact and which hitherto lias been too much neglected L V 

68q - Use of Various Culture Media in characterising Actmomycetes. - conn ir s 

m \iu York 4 ricultVrfal b vftttimcnt S tat jh (mu n \ Y / chmcal bulk tin 
No H3 pp l Tiblts (rcucv i N Y Vpnl i ) i 

The actmomvcetes form one of the most numerous and interesting 
groups of soil microorganisms their colonies may comprise from 40 to 
50 % of all the colonies developed on the Petri plates (Loxv) 

A large number of tv pcs occur 111 the soil and a studv ot the nior 
phology and chromogcnesis permits direct classification 

lor some time thev were grown on ordinan medn sometimes on the 
glycerin agar media Krainsky seems to have been the first to call at 
tention to the fact that media containing no protein are much better uiapted 
to bring out the characteristics ot the different species Lliromogenesi^ 
is more frequent and more tvpical and may be ot three shacks depending 
on whethei the coloui is formed before aeri il hvphat are produced or 
111 the mvcelitim or 111 the media The animal parasites do not appear 
to adapt themselves as readilv as the s iprophv tic group to the simple medn 
(without piotein) 

About 75 cultures were selected from ^00 cultures obtained from 
various different soils 'Ihe formula which proved the most satisfactory 
for continued studv was agar-agir 15 gm glvcerm 10 cc dibasic po 
tassium phosphite 1 gm sodium asparaginate 1 gm water 1000 cc 
This very simple foimuli gives charactenstic and vigorous growth Cul 
tures which are not distinguishable in this media mav be separated in a 
malic acid or citrate media with glv cerin, or in a medium adapted according 
to CzapivK's formula modified by Waksman 

The use of pure chemicals is advised and m exact measurement of the 
quantities of media employed as the slightest error may have a marked 
influence on the results A further studv of the media is recommended 

h V 

690 - Depth for Sowing Grass and Clover Seed, Williams r d (Plant Breeding sta 
turn, Abcrvstwyth), in The Jounuil of the Ministty of 4Lricultutc Vol XXIX No i f 
pp 60 and No 2 tabic 1 pp 11- M7 London, April Mav 192- 
Various opinions are held as to the most advantageous depth tor sowing 
grass and clover seeds To establish some definite basis on which to work 

(1) See R 1021 No 597 ( F <*) 
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experiments were made recently in England with the following species (x): 
Clovers: i) Red (Trifolium pratense), 2) White ( 7 \ repens). — Gras¬ 
ses . r) Perennial Rye Grass (Lolinm perenne) ; 2 ) Cocksfoot (Daclylis 
olomerata)\ 3) Meadow Foxtail (Alopecurns firatensis) ; 4) Rough Stalked 
Meadow Grass (Poa trivia!is) 

Seeds were sown at vaiving depths in pots, boxes and beds in a light 
loam, and the selected seeds were tested for germination before sowing. 

Reo clover. — A comparison of results given, at different depths 
proved very conclusively that the seeds should never be left uncovered, 
not only owing to the fact that uncovered radicle^ of seedlings take a 
hold on the soil with difficulty, but also because the marked effect on 
percentage of geimination e g Pot cultures sown on the surface gave a 52 ° D 
germination ii\ daysdftei sowing) compared with 88 % at Vb inch, depth 
sowings 

The best depth at which to .sow red clover seeds ii light loams appears 
to be 34 to 3 /4 inch Deeper sowings appear to have a deleterious effect on 
stem formation during the early stages of plant development, e g the aver¬ 
age number of sterna per plant at about 8 months after sowing, gave 2 2 
for surface, 3 o for Vs jnch depth 2.6 foi 1 inch, and 2 | foi 2 inches. 
Apparently also, the seedlings are unable to leach the surface when sown 
toe deeply this was proved by expeiiment, when the percentage of surface 
seedlings from seeds sown at a depth of more than 1 inch wa^ nil 

WririE ci*i''ER - Similar results were obtained when surface sown 
except that in wet weather, comparatively satisfactoiv lesults were forth¬ 
coming on saturated soil. 1 he best results, however, under normal con¬ 
ditions were obtained by covering the seeds to a depth of 34 t° 34 inch. 
If covered to depths of over 1 inch, only a very small percentage of Seed¬ 
lings appeared to reach the surface, and when they did appear, the seedlings 
were very slender, and lemained etiolated tor some time. 

Although the seedlings possess smaller cotyledon leaves than red 
clover and cm therefore push their wav more easily to the surface, this 
advantage is counterbalanced by the smaller amount of reserve food ma¬ 
terial at their disposal which doubtless explains their retardation and 
marked weakness 

^EREnkial ryc gr vss - It was proved that seeds should not be 
surface sown except during a long, unbroken spell of wet weather. The 
best results both as regards the number of suriace seedlings and yields 
were obtained when the seeds were covered at depths varying from 1 / 8 inch, 
to / inch. In a normal year, it would probably be safer, however, to 
cover to a depth of 34 to 1 inch. *\t depths of 2 in. and * in about x / 3 
and fl /7 respectively of the seedlings failed to reach the surface and the 
subsequent yields of 21 oz. and 4 oz. of green fodder obtained compared 
very unfavourably with the 50 oz, given by the 1 inch beds. The deep 
sowings had also a weakening effect on the seedlings which did eventually 
reach the surface. 


(1) The Latin names have been inserted by the Bureau. {Ed.) 
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Cocksfoot. — Surface sowing were salso disappointing. For field v sow-' 
ing the best depth appears to be about 3 / 4 to % in. A greater depth 
lias proved inadvisable; the number of surface seedlings showed a 
steady decrease at deeper sowings, e. g. 50 % at 1 "inch depth, 

16 % at 2 inches compared with 6q % at l ] z inch. This is worthy of 
special note as cocksfoot is often included with seeds subjected to deeper 
sowing, and should be started under the most favourable conditions when 
placed in competition with quicker growing grasses such as the rye grasses. 

A very deep covering evidently ha^ a detrimental etfect on the tillering 
capacity of the young plant. 

Mfaoow foxtau . - The best time for sowing appears to be either 
June or July. An interesting comparison of the germinating capacities 
of meadow foxtail and perennial rye grass in spring and also in summer 
is made. Apparently the rye grass seeds will germinate equally well during 
both seasons, but the foxtail will not germinate satisfactorily except 
during warm weather. That the best results are obtained when the seeds 
are sown in June or July was confirmed by an experiment in which the 
seeds were sown weekly from early May to August. 

Satisfactory results were obtained from surface rowings in wet weather, 
but as the seeds are exceptionally light in weight, it is advisable always 
to cover, so that they may rot bi blown awav. Although the experiments 
on meadow foxtail are not conclusive, it is considered that the seeds co 
vered to depths of y 2 to 3 / 4 inch will give good results, but that deeper 
sowings to a depth of 2 to j in. will result in complete failure. 

Rough Stat.kfd mfapow grass. — The results indicate that the seeds 
should either be left uncovered or buried very slightly, especially during 
wet weather; when the germination was interrupted by a spell of fine 
weather, the seeds gave better results when very lightly covered eg., about 
1 / 8 in. to 1 / i in.. The June and July sowings gave superior yields to the 
May and August sowings. The germination of the surface sown seeds 
is often delayed for as much as 6 weeks or more, even under normal con¬ 
ditions as regards moisture, but apparently shade and excessive moisture 
are conducive to good germination results. For instance surface sown 
pot cultures gave a 61-63 % of surface seedlings under shaded and 
excessive watering conditions respectively compared with 49 % when 
exposed to light and 57 % with normal watering. 

In order to test the evidence given by the experiments here dis 
cussed, field trials designed largely to ascertain the depth of sowing under 
various operations, and to test the degree of excellence of the stands, 
were also conducted in 1920-21 and results are shortly to be published 

M. L. Y. 

691 - Studies on the Decomposition of some Common Green-Manuring Plants at 

different Stages of Growth in the Biack Cotton Soil of the Central Provinces, and . 

India. —' Bal| D, V., in Agricultural Journal of India, Vol. XVII, Pt. II, pp. I33*i54» WANUkUiJI 

tables 8. Calcutta, March 1022 . 

Owing to the fact that black cotton soil, found throughout a large part 
of the De ccan (India), is so deficient in nitrogen and organic matter that 
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green manures are essential, a detailed study has been made of the follow¬ 
ing factors connected with their application, vi/ i) the rate of growth 
of plants used as green manures , 2) the composition of the plants at var¬ 
ious stages of growth , 3) the rate of decomposition of the nitrogenous 
and carbonaceous constituents of plants at \ar1011s stages and of differ¬ 
ent parts of plants 1 e leaves and stem* 4) the effect of varying proport¬ 
ions of stems on the decomposition of leaves 

Experiments were made with seeds of sann-hemp (( rotolana jnncea) 
and dhamchi (S<?s jama cuuUati) sown at the be<nnmng of the monsoon 
The c oil used for both laboi itorv and pot culture experiments wis from 
the Nagpur farm (1 ) a tvpical blicl cotton soil 

From the results obtained it is evident that as the green plants ad 
\ ance m age, the proportion of leaf to stem decreases llso the percentage* 
ot moisture but the percentages of carbon caibohvdratcs and fibre in¬ 
crease There was no appreciable change m the nitrogen percentage 
The following Table shows the results of a detuled anal>sis of the 
\aiions samples 

Composition 0/ Green Manure Plants at 1 mon s btai>cs of (> youth 
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is the decomposition of its carbonaceous and nitrogenous constituents 
This is evident from the data given as regards the total percentage of 
nitrogen nitrified at various stages of maturitv m leaves and stems The 
diminution of nitrifiable nitrogen m sann-hemp of advanced age does not 
appear to be due to any deleterious influence of the stems upon the mtnfi- 

(i) Physical anal*-is, clay 4‘> 62 ° 0 line silt 21 82 %, silt xo 79 %, fine sand 423 %,coarse 
sand 6 04 ° 0 moisture 6 37 %, calcium carbonate o 10 % (See B Dal V m The Biological 
Determination ot the Kelative Availability of Dilferent Nitrogenous Organic Manures m 
Black Cotton Soil, 4 a ncultural Journal of India , Special India Science ( on^ress No 1919, 
Vol XIV, Pt III) 
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cation of leaf nitrogen. As a result of the chemical determinations made 
in connection with the fibre resistance to the action of micro-organisms 
it is possible to attribute the reduction in nitrification with advanced 
age to the increasing amounts oi fibre and the consequent comparatively 
non-available form of the nitrogen content. The increasing amount ot 
carbohydrates, however, very probably exerts some deleterious influence 
on nitrification, but no definite opinion is given as regards this point. 
The regular decrease in moisture content with advancing age of the green 
manure is, however, considered to be partly responsible for the decrease 
in nitrification. 

The nitrogen in the leaves of the sann-hemp is apparently more easily 
nitrified than that in the stems During the experiments made, the de¬ 
composition of the leaves ot mature sann hemp, covering a period of 
nearly 3 weeks, produced twice as much carbon dioxide as that of the 
stems. This indicates that when the plant is 12 weeks old, the leaf car¬ 
bon is more readily oxidised than the carbon in the stems. The slowness 
of decomposition 111 fully matured green plants should not be attributed 
to any effect of the increasing pioportion of stems in relation to leaves, 
but rather to the change in the physical condition of the plant tissues etc. 
The fact that the presence of stems does not affect oxidation of leaf carbon 
is indicated as follows — 

s gm leaves alone pei io<» gni soil gave ori iS^ 1 mg of carbon as caibou dioxide , 

‘S gm stems alone per 100 gm soil gave off 128 mg of carbon as carbon dioxide 

With Sesbania aculeata , there was no marked decrease in the rate of 
nitrification of the comparatively older plants, though there was a certain 
amount of decrease in the decomposition of carbonaceous constituents. 

While these results throw some light on the quantitative rate of de¬ 
composition of the nitrogenous and carbonaceous constituents of green 
manuring plants, they also confirm the results obtained in experiments 
showing that sann hemp of about 6 weeks growth is in a condition to under¬ 
go rapid decomposition and so becomes of value to the succeeding crop ; 
the moisture factor should, howevei, not be overlooked. M. L. Y 

092 - The Effect of Straw on the Biological Soil Processes. — Murray, t <* m *>o/Z 
Science, Vol XII, No 3, pp -M 3 259, bg 1, bibliography of 14 woiks Ne* 
Brunswick, N J , Sept 

Ill the wheat-growing areas to the east of Washington the return 
of straw to the land constitutes the only practical method of restoring 
organic matter to the soil, but it is known that this reduces the yield of 
the succeeding crop. 

It Was consideied advisable to ascertain the reason for this reduc¬ 
tion in crop yield, and if possible to devise a method by means of which 
the straw could be utilised without this drawback. 

The matter had already received attention , Stormer showed that 
tfrjfc fdMition of carbon bisulphide to a soil treated with straw doubled 
\he Van Sekehorst and Freckmann found that when nitrates 
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were applied, denitrification was proportional to the amount of straw 
present, and that lime and sulphuric acid lessened, but did not overcome 
the effect of the straw on the crop yield. Chirikov and Schmuk state that 
on sandy soils calcium carbonate acts in the same manner, and that the 
injurious effect of the straw is not due actually to denitrification, but to 
the conversion of nitrates into insoluble nitrogen compounds. Bischopf 
grew mustard and buckwheat and found that on sandy soil the injurious 
effect of straw was more marked than in the case of clay soils and that 
nitrate of soda reduced the loss. Von May studied the effect of straw on 
potatoes and suggests that the loss is caused by the fact that microrganisms 
appropriate the available nitrogen as a source of energy. Doryt.and in 
the case of oats, found that the addition of straw in large quantities to 
the soil caused a decrea.se in the ammonifying powei and an increase in the 
consumption of ammonia and nitrates . these results were due to an in¬ 
crease of microorganisms, favoured by the addition of straw, the same ef¬ 
fect being produced by the addition of dextrose to soil. 

The author placed soil in glass tumblers containing about 130 gms. 
and added finely chopped straw in amounts of from 0.1 gm. to 5 % and 
o 2 gm of ammonium sulphate. 

The tumblers were kept at a temperature of 20° C. And the work was 
carried out in duplicate, with controls Detenninations of nitrate con¬ 
tent and total nitrogen were made e\ery six weeks 

After 18 weeks, theie was a loss in every case in nitrate formation, 
and a reduction of the original nitrate content, proportional to the addi¬ 
tion of straw When more than o.q % straw is present a harmful ef¬ 
fect is exerted upon the process of am mollification At the same time, 
the total nitrogen remained constant, the nitrates being transformed 
into organic substances not available to plants The bacteria increased 
in numbers, and evidently utilised the nitrates and changed them into 
more complex forms. The straw also served the bacteria as a source 
of carbon and the nitrates as a source of nitrogen. The organisms 
found to multiply in this manner are those usually present in the soil, 
such as B. subtilis and B, mezatherium. 

Many others were found when straw was present, e. g. B . siccus , 
B. lactis , M . radiatus , but those normally found in soil predominated. 
The colonies had a softening effect on agar-agar, probably due to the set¬ 
ting free of nitric acid. 

The author isolated a species of nitrifying bacterium capable of li¬ 
quifying agar-agar in a few weeks. h. V. 

- The Influence of Wheat Straw on the Accumulation of Nitrates in the Soil. — 

Scott, II. in Joutnal at the American Society ot Autonomy, Vol 13, Nos <>-7, 
pp 2 33-2S8, figs 7, bibliography of 28 works. Lancaster, Pa and Washington, D. C , 
Oct is, 1021 

The application of straw to cropped land and its apparently injurious 
effects, indicates lack of nitrogen and led the author to undertake 
of the effect of straw on the accumulation of nitrates in the soil. ' 
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The general problem of organic matter and nitrification has occupied 
the attention of a large number of investigators. The author review's 
the literature this subject. Winogradsky and Omeliansky showed 
that glucose and the peptones retarded the activity of the nitrifying 
organisms at concentrations exceeding o 025 %; their work being com¬ 
pletely arrested by the presence of 0.2 % of these substances. 

Small quantities of organic matter did not seem, however, to hinder 
nitrification. As regards the straw, results are contradictory and depend 
on the amount applied, the type of soil, the quality of the straw, etc. 
This accounts for the fact that Him, noted a favourable effect, Wright 
found that the process of nitrification was inhibited until decomposition 
was well advanced, and Nikxewsky demonstrated that straw has an ap¬ 
preciable effect on the action of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. 

The author carried out an experiment under glass and in the field. 
Nitrate determinations were obtained by the phenoldisulphuric acid 
colorimetric method of analysis and parallel determinations were made from 
time to time using the aluminium reduction method. 

In the experiments under glass, straw was applied at the rate of 0.5 
and 1 %. In both cases the nitrates disappeared almost entirelv at 
the end of 15 days. At the end of 3b weeks, the soil with 0.5 % straw 
slightly exceeded the control. If sulphate of ammonia is applied to the 
straw (0.1 and 0.5 %) for 2 weeks, there is a marked decrease in nitrates, 
but this is followed by a rapid increase up to a maximum of 2 1 °/oo 
of nitrates compared wich 0.35 for the control, and 0.31 in the soil to 
which straw alone had been applied 

In the field several plots of equal size were treated in various ways 
The soil is a silt loam and straw applied at the rate of 2 and 4 tons per acre 
had a distinctly injurious effect on the growth of wheat, hindered ripening 
and reduced tlhe yield except on plots possessing a high nitrate content 
at the time when the straw was applied. 

In one case, the yield was higher than that of the control. Other¬ 
wise, when 4 tons of straw per acre were applied and worked into the 
surface 6 inches, the nitrate content was low in the spring, but during 
the summer the equilibrium was re-established. At the rate of 2 tons 
per acre, no effect was observed. Four tons of straw applied as a top 
dressing reduced the nitrate content the following spring and summer ; 
2 tons had no effect in the spring but a fairly marked increase of nitrates 
in the summer. Straw application showed the lowest temperature and 
the highest moisture content, especially as a top dressing. I/. V. 

694 -Experiments on the Season for the Application of Sodium Nitrate and on the 
behaviour of Leguminous Crops after the Application of Nitrogenous Manure. — 

Avanzi, E. (Ibtituto Agrario della R. UmveisitA di Pisa) in L*A^ncoltura Itahana , 
YearXI/V, Pts. 2-3, pp 1-10. Pisa, 1922 

Report of field experiments made on small plots or in frames in the 
autumn, 1918 to 1921. The crops concerned were : winter wheat, wheat, 
sugar beet, maize, fodder beet, spring wheat, maize, hemp, spring flax. 
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millet, sarrasin, haricots, clover, sainfoin, lucerne, beans, lupin, green 
peas and vetch. In some cases a single application of sodium nitrate 
was made and in others several applications control plots being kept for 
comparison, and finally, with others nitrogenous fertilisers were employed. 
Attention was paid to unusual weather conditions, and in certain cases, 
an analysis was made of the soil, especially with reference to the nitrogen 
content. After determinations were made as to the nitrogen percentage 
of certain crops (leguminous), the ratio was estimated, and when raised 
to ioo used as the ba^ic index for the control. 

From the results taken as a whole, certain conclusions may be drawn, 
taking into account the conditions under which the experiments were made. 
With the winter wheat on clay soils, which are poor in nitrogen, it appears 
that the application of sodium nitrate may be held back with advantage 
until the time arrives for tillering, which in the area concerned, starts 
towards the end of the winter. With the spring wheat, no definite conclu¬ 
sions are possible, as no oiiportunity was allowed for recording the grain 
weight It appears, however, from a survey of the yields in general, 
that the results obtained in the foregoing experiments are justified, as 
the best results were given when the sodium nitrate was applied at the 
sowing period and later at the tillering stage. 

With maize, the following result was obtained : the yield increased 
as the application of the •-odium nitrate was retarded It should be 
noted that the soil concerned was fresh, somewhat light and quite fertile. 
With forage maize, cultivated in light clay soil and sown early, contrary 
results were obtained and early applications of the nitrate gave the 
best results ; the highest yield was returned when the nitrate was applied 
at sowing time 

With forage beet grown on clay soil, the yield was highest, when two 
applications were made, once at sowing and once as a surface dres¬ 
sing. The yield obtained in this way, although much greater than that 
obtained when one application only was made at sowing, is far inferior 
to that obtained when the whole quantity was applied as a surface 
dressing. 

With hemp, results do not agree ; but it seems to be advantageous 
to apply the nitrate twice, as surface dressings. With flax, on the con¬ 
trary, an opposite effect is shewn 

With leguminous forage crops, it has been proved that the most 
practical method is to apply in moderate quantities after sowing. Used 
in larger amounts, the yield tends to deciease, with the exception of clover 
and sainfoin, but as a general rule, an increase in nitrogen content in 
the roots and stocks was found. Medium quantities of nitrate have 
proved useful for all other leguminous crops. 

Results indicate that the beneficial effect of sodium nitrate does 
not apply only to the first crop, but also to the following crop. 

There is no tendency to modify the popular opinion with reference 
to sodium nitrate as a manure, but results taken as a whole indicate, 
however, that for clay soils, where nitrification is slow and inactive, and 
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where the loss of nitrogen is less to be feared, the application of sodium 
nitrate may be hastened opportunely. Even in districts, where spring 
rains are scarce, the application of this fertiliser may be hastened to ad¬ 
vantage, on condition, however, that only relatively small quantities 
of fertiliser are used, in order to prevent any possible deleterious action 
caused by drought. It should be noted in such cases that, if an early 
application of nitrate is likely to result in partial loss, delay may im¬ 
pede its complete utilisation. 

The question which concerns the existing relation between green 
manures (leguminous) and the nitric nitrogen and fixation of atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen by these plants, is not dealt with to any considerable 
extent. 

These experiments are still in progress both in the field and in the 
laboratory. G. A. B. 

695 - The Influence of varying Amounts of Sulphur in the Soil. — eipman, t g., 
Prince, A 1 ,., and Blair, A W , New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Sotl 
bctcnce> Vol XII, No h, PP i «>7 207 figs 2, bibliography oi 15 works. New Brunswick, 
N I , Sept 1 () 2 i (1) 

The senior author has already called attention to the rapid oxidation 
of sulphur when intimately mixed with the soil, and with McLean and 
Lint has shown that the phosphoric acid of rock phosphate is made avail¬ 
able by the sulphuric acid thus formed Sulphur was also suggested as 
a means of combating potato scab It was recognised that the sulphur 
might have a detrimental effect on soil reactions, nitrate formation and 
crop yields In ordei to obtain more definite information as to the action 
of sulphur, experiments were carried out in which sulphur was added 
at the following rates per acre : 200 lb , 500 lb., 1000 lb , 2000 lb., 
4000 lb Each plot had a control to which no sulphur was added. 
All plots received fertilisers containing 4 % nitrogen, ro % phospho¬ 
ric acid and 3 % potash, at the rate of 600 lb. per acre. This was 
made from dried blood, acid phosphate and chloride ot potash. Barley 
and soya-beans were grown in succession. The sulphur and fertiliser 
were broadcasted a few days before sowing the barley. Immediately 
after the harvest, at the end of July, the ground was disked and sown 
with soya-beans, harvested the 3rd October. Germination was fairly uni¬ 
form, but as the season advanced there were signs that injury was being 
caused by the heavier applications of sulphur. The greatest yield was given 
by the plot to which was added sulphur at the rate of 200 lb. per acre : if 
this quantity was exceeded there was a decline in jdeld, until with 4000 lb. 
of sulphur almost all the plants were killed. 

The beans were harvested on October 8 : the yield was greater on the 
plots given 500 lb. than those with 200 lb. of sulphur ; this may have been 
due to uneven distribution of seed. The larger applications of sulphur 
reduced the yield to such an extent that where the greatest amounts were 
applied the plots yielded nothing but grass and weeds. The control plots 

(1) See. JR * 9 X 9 , No. 191 ; 1920, No. 397 ; 1921, No. 25 and 804. (Ed ) 
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always gave a higher yield than those with sulphur. The detrimental in¬ 
fluence caused by the larger additions of sulphur is due to the formation of 
sulphuric acid. The increase of acidity was shown by determination of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration, carried out every two weeks by the colorimet¬ 
ric method of Giixespie. In the case of plots receiving the heaviest 
applications of sulphur the pH values varied from 5.6 at the outset 
to 3.9 — 3.6 at the end of the tenth week. 

The plots to which the lowest additions of sulphur were made gave 
acidity readings quite close to those of the check plots. The results obtain¬ 
ed are set out in two very convincing tables. The lime-requirement de¬ 
terminations weie carried out by the modified Veitch method, and showed 
that a knowledge of the pH values will, in many cases, enable a forecast 
to he made as to the lime-requirements of a soil. 

In the nitrate-determinations the colorimetric method described by 
Schreiner and Failyer was employed. Attention may be drawn to 
the low nitrate concentration of the sulphur-treated plots immediately 
after harvesting the barley. Nitrates were found in considerable quanti¬ 
ties in samples from plots that showed the highest h}'drogen-ion concen¬ 
tration. 

This seems to indicate that nitrification is not necessarily inhibited by 
a highly acid condition of the soil ; a view which, although confirmed by 
other workers, is contrary to that hitherto held bv most investigators. 

E. V 

696 - Nitro-Cultures and their Distribution in Canada. — inglis, r a , (lunior Botanist 
Central 1 experimental Farm, Ottawa), m 1 he A »n cultural Gazette of ( on a da , Vol IX, No 1 1 
pp. 14-17, ftp 1 Ottawj, Tan Feb 1922 

In 1915, the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa undertook the 
free distribution of nitro-cultures throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
This Service is too little known and appreciated. The author considers 
it advisable, therefore, to give a short account of its objects, work and 
methods. 

Amongt the large number of bacteria which exist in the soil, only 
two or three species are concerned with the problem under discus c ion. 
The Eeguminosae is an extremely large family, but amongst the crops grown 
in Canada, which include rather more than a dozen species, all the plants 
live symbiotacilly with the organism known as Bacillus radicicola , with the 
exception of soy bean. 

This bacillus has, however, developed specific strains, adapted to the 
inoculation of certain leguminous crops and as a general rule cross-inocul 
ations between these groups do not occur or, if they do, it is only with diffi¬ 
culty. Generally the best results are obtained with organisms belonging 
to a specific plant on other plants of the same species. The bacteriolo¬ 
gist's work does not therefore end with the isolation of the bacillus, but 
demands classification of the various strains. It is recognised that four 
groups of bacteria appropriate to 4 groups of leguminous plants ate suffi¬ 
cient for the farmer. 
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I. CuovER group ; including Trifolium pralense, T. incarnatum, T. 
repens, T. medium , T. hybridum ; 

II. Axfalfa group: including Medicago sativa, M. lupulina , 

/o/ws M. officinalis ; 

III. Pea group : including Pisum sativum and var. arvense, Vicia 
sativa , Lathyrus oaoratus ; 

IV. Bean group : includes Phaseolus vulgaris, and P. multiflorus . 

The soy bean Glycine hispida is inoculated by a different organism, 

probably a Pseudomonas (Lornis and Hansen, Jan. 1921), still under 
observation. 

The finished product as it comes into the farmer's hand> consists of 
a corked phial containing a jelly substance, viz. the artificial soil medium 
with the nutritive substances in solution requisite to maintain the bacte¬ 
ria alive in transit, and a thin layer of viscid transparent slime, which 
consists of millions of bacteria, lvach bottle contains on an average, 
sufficient bacteria to inoculate about 1 bus. of seed of the particular variety 
specified by the farmer. These bottles should not be exposed to direct 
sunlight, which would kill the bacteria, and should not be opened till re¬ 
quired for use. 

The transference of the bacteria to the seed is effected by washing the 
slime of the jelly by means of some liquid ; sweet skim milk with a little 
sugar added lias proved satisfactory. The seeds aie treated with this 
slightly sticky liquid and are sown when dry. A cloudy day is l>est for 
sowing, to avoid exposing the bacteria to sunlight. 

The Dominion and provincial agricultural institutions are supplied 
at their request, with reasonable quantities of culture, within the resoqjces 
of the central station. Individual farmers are not allowed gratuitously 
more than 3 bottles each, sufficient for treating some i»So to 200 lb of seed. 
Each applicant should state the kind of seed he wishes to inoculate and an 
approximate idea of the date of sowing, to enable the Station to supply 
the cultures as fresh as possible Applicants are requested to co-operate 
with the Station by sending information as to the results of inoculation. 
Two reports are quoted wdiich testify to the striking results obtained. 

L V 


697 - The Food Plants of the Philippines. — wester, p i , m rin Philippine \ ncuiturai 
Rerun,, Vol XIV, No pp 200 plates X 1 map Manila. 1**21 

The number of food plants in the Philippines, and particularly fruits 
have been increased very consideiably in recent years, partly by discovery 
of hitherto un-recorded, useful indigenous species, and partly through the 
introduction of exotics. A revised list has therefore been prepared for 
reference purposes. 

A large collection of economic plants, including also annual agricul¬ 
tural crops, is being made at the College of Agriculture (University of the 
Philippines), Eos Bafios, Eaguna, and it is expected that within a few years 
sufficient material will be available for wholesale distribution throughout 
the Archipelago. The information relative to temperate zone vegetables is 
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based largely upon data accumulated at the Trinidad Experiment Station, 
Bagnio, Benguet, the Singalong Experiment Station, Manila and the La- 
mao Experiment Station, Bataan. According to recent reports, not in¬ 
cluding the 20 species of algae and fungi, 12r native species of nutritive 
plants exist in the Philippines and these in addition to the imported spe¬ 
cies, make a sum total of 444 species and sub-species, an increase of 76 
over the list published in 1916. 

Although rice, sugar cane, coconut, abaca, maize and tobacco occupy 
the first place, there are several less-known crops which are likely become 
important, e. g. the marang (Artocarpus odoratissima) and the bauno 
{Mangifera coesia). 

Of the introduced and well-established species of tropical fruits, the 
coconut, banana, mango, mandarin, chico (Achras zapota), lanzon (J^ansium 
domeshcum) and papaya, are the most important, and the kamote {Ipomeea 
batatas ), ubi (Dioscorea alata ), gabi (Colocasia esculenta ), mungo (Phaseolus 
aureus) and Cucurbitaceous plants, among the vegetables. 

In the list given, which includes a description of each species, from the 
morphological staudjioint. and notes as to respective economic qualities, 
certain points are of outstanding interest. The large number of species 
of the genus Rubus with edible fruits is worthy oi attention, — viz. R. co- 
pelandu, R hetulacfolius, R. elhpticus , R. elmcri, R, fraximfolius, R. 
moluccanus, R. nigrobaccus , R mvcus, R . pectinellus , R rol/ei , R. rosae- 
Johus etc These are of especial value in plant breeding work, for hybrid¬ 
isation with temperate species with a view to obtaining a superior 
hybrid fruit adapted to the highlands and medium elevations. The 
existence of 4 distinct, edible fruited rattans is of interest, as well 
as the occurrence of 10 Eugenia *., 4 Dillemas , and 12 Garcinia spp., 
natives of the Philippines. The mate (Ilex paraguarensis ), native of Para¬ 
guay and Brazil which has adapted itself so readily to prevailing climatic 
conditions, and which is utilised as a beverage, resembling tea, appears 
to be an industrial crop of gieat piomise 

It is "worthy of note that Hvdnocarpus hntchinsonii , one of the sources 
of chaulmugra oil (1), recently discovered to be a specific for the cure of 
leprosy, is a native plant which occurs fairly abundantly in certain regions. 
Apart from this species, there are many medicinal and dye plants, trees 
producing gums and resins and tanning extracts, and also fibre plants which 
are beyond the scope of this article. 

It appears that the Philippines, in addition to being self-supporting 
from the agricultural point of view, lend themselves readily to an extension 
of the export of numerous nutritive crops, as well as fresh and preserved 
fruits of various kinds Up to the present, the cultivation of certain 
valuable fruits has been too much localised, and consequently almost 
unknown in other parts of the country. M. L. Y. 

608 - Stigmas of certain Plants adapted to Germination of Sugar Cane Pollen* — See 

No 717 of this RcvittJ, 

(1) Sec No 722 of this Review, {hd > 
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699 - Analysis of Fi]lan Wild Cane (Saccharum offic/narum) var. (T), Roots of 
Cordyline Terminals, Exudation from Myoporum platycarpum, and 
some Australian Fruits. - Steel, T , in Proceedtn s of the Tinnean Society of New 
South Wale?, Vol 46 Ft 4, pp 487-401 Sydney 3921 Summarised m 1 he Internat¬ 
ional Su H at Journal Vol XXXV, Iso 280, p 213 .14 London, April 1922 

I Fijian wild cane (Saccharum offtcmarum [?]) — No use has up 
till now been made of the long slender cane known locally in Fiji as « Vico », 
which grows 111 abundance on the banks of the fresh water rivers The 
author made an analysis of four different samples of the red and yellow 
varieties and at the same time also of the native cane called 1 Anam " and 
the introduced variety Honolulu 


Wild Cane 
S Red 
* Yellow 


Sucrose 


Reducing 

Sugars 


Other 

organic 

Matter 


Fibre Water 


Average 
weight 
per stalk 
in kg 


% % % % % % % % % % % % kg kg 


3 33 * 68 1 00 1 68 1 37 1 56 I 59 I 30 22 48 18.46 70 89 75 80 o 38 o 61 

3 x6 3 27 o 97 o 74 1 7 * * 58 1 75 1 53 «6 15 27 08 66 80 66 38 o 45 o 51 


Anani 1088 052 173 06a 15 54 7152 — 

Honolulu 15 08 o 61 o 80 o 49 ix 98 70 52 x 51 


2 Roots ot DRAOO\ TRri (Cord\hne terminally) — The roots contain 
a large proportion of inulin which during roasting becomes transformed 
into levulose , the roots then become soft and have the appearance of ha\ ing 
been soaked in molasses Apart from their recognised food value m Fiji, 
m some parts the roasted roots are fermented and a liquor distilled from 
them The percentage composition of the roots gave lor the raw material 
ana roasted, respectively 



Levulose 

Inulin 

etc. 

Caramel 

etc 


% 

% 

* 

Raw 

3 3 * 

30 19 

— 

Roasted 

1 38 3 4 5 * 

— 

to 85 

1 40 49 

— 
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Ash 

Fibre 

Water 

W eight 
of roots 

0 

t 

% 

0 

0 

in kg 

0 86 

11 59 

52 98 

I 64 

1 00 

12 58 

38 00 

2 08 

z.26 

14 06 

38 64 

i yo 


3 Myoporum platycarpum — A dark brown sugaiy mass exuding 
from punctures m the tree made by insects was analysed and contained 
% mannitol 44 o , reducing sugars 5 4 , insoluble, 40 8, ash 1 Q and watery q 

4 Australian fruits — bupomatia launna, Ficus macrophvlla, 

F. Cunmnghamn, Ficus rubigmosa, Polocarpus data and edible fig On 
analysis the total sugar content (dextrose and levulose) was found to vary 
from o 30 to 13 % , the seeds, fibre, pectose etc 3 40 % , the ash from 
0.4 to 2 % M I< Y 
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700 - Hydrocyanic Acid in Sudan Grass. — Swanson. C. O. (Professor of Agricultural 

Chemistry, Kansas State Agricultural College), in Journal of Agricultural Research, 

Vol XXII, No. 3, pp. 125-129, tables 18 Washington, Oct. 15,1921 (1). 

In a previous paper the author has shown that hydrocyanic acid is 
obtained from green Sudan gross (Sorghum exiguum) by maceration and 
digestion in water, but the acid does not exist in the fiee state in the plant. 
Freezing which is generally considered to promote the development of this 
poison, merely bursts the green celts and thus facilitates the liberation of 
the acid. It was also shown that although in some case', poisoning had 
occurred, under normal conditions no poisoning took place. 

In view of the importance of the question, the author undertook 
further investigations and adopted the Prussian-blue method of analysis. 
One objection to colorimetric measurements is the difficulty of obtaining 
a uniform colour and the precipitate was very often quite green. However, 
apart from this objection tl is method is the simplest in practice. Cal¬ 
culations are based upon approximately 200 gm. of green material, not 
taking into account dry mattei When the plant was wilted or dry, the 
weight of the sample used was pioportionately lessened. The sample was 
cut in pieces and a part macerated with or without sand. Distillation was 
made in a dilute solution of potassium hydrate or caustic soda. The pro¬ 
portion of hydrocyanic acid obtained was in every case very small and 
seldom more than o 015 0 /O . 

Practically all the hydrocyanic acid w^as found in the leaves up to as 
much as 67 mgm. per sample, but none was found in well-developed stems. 
The younger plants contained more than the mature plants (60 mgm) 
and this may be attributed to stem development. If only the leaves are 
used the difference is much less, except when the plants approach maturity, 
and more is found in the summer than in the autumn. It may be assumed 
therefore that the hydrocyanic content is higher when the plant is in a 
vigorous growing condition, which confirms the theory of Ravenna and 
Zamorant who state that liydiocyamc acid is an intermediary product 
between the nitrates and amino stage, which is followed by the protein 
stage. The maximum amount of hydtocyanic acid was obtained by mace 
ration and digestion in water in room temperature for alxmt 6 hours. After 
2 or 3 days there was a decrease and finally the acid disappeared. 

Kven after the plant has been cut and during the hay-making, the acid 
may easily be obtained by the addition of hot water, but liberation of the 
acid is soon stopped. This change agrees w T ith the above mentioned theory : 
when the plant has been cut, the absorption ot nitrates is prevented and 
this stops the production of hydiocyanic acid. Certain experiments indi¬ 
cate the part oxygen plays in the phenomenon. Drying eliminates all the 
acid from the plant and renders it innocuous. 

The green plant does not contain the free acid * if hot water or an acid 
is added no acid is forthcoming * on the contrary, the enzyme action is 
inhibited which induces the production of acid. Hydrochloric acid (even 

(I ) See R Oct Dec 79x9, No I JO See also No 728 of this Review (Ed) 
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from gastric juice) paralyses the enzyme action and hence there is no danger 
with green plants. A similar action results with the alkalis. It should 
be noted that Sudan grass contains less hydrocyanic acid than sorgho 
or kafir. h. V. 

701 - Vitamine Content of Vegetable Oils. — Drummond, j. c. and zilva, s. s. (Bio- 
chemical laboratory. Institute of Physiology, University College, Uondon and Bio¬ 
chemical Department, l#ister Institute, Uondon) in Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Vol. 41, No. 8, pp. 125-127. l,ondon, April 2<», 1922. 

It is a recognised fact that vegetable oils and fats contain a very 
limited proportion of soluble vita mines or vitamines A, and in some cases 
the larger number of these oils are completely deficient, which renders them 
of much less nutritive value than animal fats, especially butter. 

The object of the present investigations is to discover whether it is 
possible to obtain vegetable oils of a comparatively high vitamine value. 
Although much still remains to be done as regards this question, the results 
obtained are of interest. The examination has been made on behalf of 
the Medical Research Council with the assistance of two commercial firms 
and also the Imperial Institute, South Kensington. The subject of these 
tests presents certain difficulties, which cannot be dealt with in vitro , but 
only in vivo , as the chemical reaction of vitamines is unknown. It has 
been necessary' to employ a large number of animals, such as rats etc. 

In a x^reliminary series of experiments the author tested the vitamine 
content of various fruits and seeds utilised for oil extraction, in order to 
discover if they were of low value and if extraction impoverished them. 
Previous experiments (McCoi j/um, Drummond, and Coward) gave negative 
results ; further tests were therefore necessitated and twenty varieties of 
seeds were examined. Animals were fed on rations deficient in vitamine 
(basal diet) and consequently a hindrance to development, and fixed quan¬ 
tities of seeds were added to see if this would to a certain extent supply the 
deficit. The interpretation of results was not always easy ; for example, 
certain seeds, such as cotton, have apparently a toxic effect, and this has 
been attributed wrongly to lack of vitamine. 

Taken as a whole, oil seeds evidently lack vitamine A ; the vitamine 
content in the leaves is not transported to the seeds. 

Cotton seed and kapok proved toxic ; white maize, soya beans, etc., 
entirely deficient ; arachis, sesame, yellow maize etc. ; low content; palm 
kernels, rape ; very low ; only linseed possessed any appreciable value, 
asalready noted by McCaixtjm; a daily supplement of 2 gm. produced pract¬ 
ically no growth ; but 4 gm. gave slow but steady growth of the animals 
tested. 

The low vitamine content in oil seeds encourages the idea that crude 
oils are equally impoverished and it was decided to investigate this question. 
To avoid oxidation, which might have an inhibitive effect on the vitamine, 
oil extraction was made by petroleum spirit (b. p. 40-60° C) at low tempe¬ 
rature and pressure, the last traces being removed by a current of CO*. It 
appears that the vitamine is carried over into the extracted oils, which 
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confirms previous observations made by the authors concerning the vita- 
mine content of certain crude commercial oils, although concentrations 
were invariably low. As a rule 1.3 gm. of crude oil supplied daily to the 
animals gave a very slow rate of growth. Average butter, on the contrary, 
at the rate of 0.2 gm. and cod liver oil (high vitamine A content) gave 
excellent results. 

A low vitamine content of refined linseed oil has however been report¬ 
ed. It is not feasible that the vitamine was destroyed by oxidation. Prob¬ 
ably a portion still remained with the seed in a form difficult to extract 
by solvents. The vitamine remains in the seed even after mechanical 
extraction; in fact the commercial refined linseed oil is deficient in vita¬ 
mine. The problem requires further study. 

The high vitamine value of crude palm oil from the African fruit was 
shown by Drttmmond and Cow\rd and is deeply coloured withcarrot- 
ene and xanthophyll. Certain examples somewhat resemble butler, which 
recalls the suggestion advanced by Stei'nbock: that the vitamine A is 
associated with pigments of the lipochrome class. This theory is therefore 
inexact, but it is nevertheless true, especially with many vegetable pro 
ducts, that vitamine A is frequently associated with these colouring 
matters 

An attempt was made to prepare from crude palm oil a fraction imsapo- 
nifiable and it vas found that this product possesses a high vitamine content: 
care was necessarv to avoid oxidation during saponification The authors 
have not been able to use to any extent this fraction for raising the 
vitamine value of vegetable oil margarines, since the pioduct was unpa¬ 
latable Further investigations are necessary if the unsiiponiliable consti¬ 
tuents are to be treated successfully in order to obtain a utilisable eco¬ 
nomic product 

L. V. 

702 - Changes in the Composition of Pepper (Capsicum annuum ) during the 
growing Period. — Sievers, A T and Me Intyre, T I> (Bureau of riant 
Chemistry, l S Dept of Agriculture), in Che /ournal ot the American Chemical Society, 
Vol 4 3, No g, pp 2101-210$ Kaston, P«j , Sept xg21. 

The change in chemical composition of the plant (fruit, root etc.), 
duiing growth has very often been studied, and in addition to being an 
inviting field of research from the scientific standpoint, it possesses also a 
practical interest, as it serves to show at what stage of growth a product 
should be harvested in order to assure maximum quality and yield. This 
is the case with the development of sugar in the sugar beet, sweet potato, 
sweet maize, orange , citric acid in lemon ; volatile oils in aromatic 
herbs and alkaloids or other active principles in medicinal plants. 

Much work has been done on the chemical composition of the paprikas 
but more especially with the variation between the several parts of the fruit 
or the effect of the addition of foreign matter on its composition. No 
systematic t *tudy of the chemical changes up to maturity has been made. 
Ihe author has selected a variety of Capsicum annuum I*, a large fruited 
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ltd and pungent variety (i) and traces the development of the pungent 
principle at various stages of growth. Six different sizes of fruit were 
picked: the smallest measured 2.5 cm. length and less, the largest more 
than 10 cm. The colour varied from green in the first 3 sizes, to dark red 
in the largest size. The fruits was carefully cleaned and dried, calyxes 
removed and the dry pods then ground and analysed. 

Taken as a whole the total sugar percentage varied only slightly (11.9 
to 14.39 %, 5.81 to 8.59 being reducing sugars), which does not show any 
definite change during ripening. The same may be said of the alcohol 
extract (from 18.72 to 72.15 %) and the ash (8.13 to 678 %, practically 
all soluble). Ether extract is a fairly accurate measure of maturity (2.14 
to 9 18 %) , also the volatile ether extract (0.19 to o 85 %) and the non¬ 
volatile extract (1 95 to 8.33 %). In the first case the increase was espe¬ 
cially marked at the end of the growing period, rising from 0.24 to o 85% 
between stages 5 and 6, an excellent indication of the stage of maturity) 
In some cases it will be necessary to use the normal ether extract for 
comparison purposes. 

Asa means of determining roughly the relative pungency of the pepper, 
it has been projxised thill the quantity of sugar required to neutralise the 
characteristic pungency be determined In the experiments in question, 
the quantity increased with the development of the fruit ; for o 2 gm oi 
pepper from the first to last stage, from o 39 to 32 2 gm. of sugar was requited 
From stage 5 to 6 an increase from 12.48 to 32 2 gm was necessitated. 

It should be noted that the maximum value is obtained with fully 
matured imit , that is when the colour is daik red, although the colour of 
the pepper is in reality of no great importance. L. V 

703 - Action of Selenium on Plant Growth and Modifications due to Radio-Activity. - 

Stokiasv T , m Compter rendu* dt* S euncc * de rAcadtmii det> s tunce*, Vol i;^. 

No 10, pp Pari*", Ma> H, 1922 

Six different species of plants were under observation viz. Hordeum disti - 
chum , Zca Mays, Polygonum Fagopyrum , Vicia Faha , Soja Insptda , Lupinus 
angustifoluis. Sodium selenite proved harmful to development at con¬ 
centrations of 5.10- 2 to 5.10 6 of molecular weight expressed 111 grammes, per 
litre of nutritive solution. This injurious effect increased with concentra¬ 
tion. Sodium selinite, used in equal proportions proved far less toxic, 
and it appears that if further diluted (o-6 6 to 5 10- 5 PM ), it encouraged 
plant development, especially with the maize. The injurious effect of se¬ 
lenite was either widely distributed or almost entirely neutralised by 
radio-activity, supplied in the form of radio-active water at the rate of 
0,0000056 mg. of radium per plant per day, in pots containing 3500 cub. m. 
of nutritive liquid, with 5.IG- 4 P. M. of selenite per litre. The experiments 

(1) As a rule the C annuum varieties are not pungent ami this belongs rather to C it uti * 
cons , C baccnium , C tndteum, C Ion ww, with small fiuits In Italy they are known as 
*' peperoncini diavoletti M from which the red or Cayenne pepper is obtained The fruit and 
powder are also sometimes called by the Hungarian term paprika {Ed ) 
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lasted for 12 to 15 weeks. As an example, after 99 days, from Hordeum 
distichum was obtained 22.09 g m - organic matter without emanation and 
50.03 gm. with emanation. 

A similar effect has also been noticed with germination. This may be 
attributed to the oxidising influence of the emanation which changes the 
selenite into seleniate, which is less toxic , but the author considers it more 
probable that other reactions take place which may modify intracellular 
changes, with or without the intervention of chlorophyll. 

To ascer tain the dynamic force of radio-activity, it i* to be noted 
that a similar action is exercised by light Thus, selenous anhydride is 
much more toxic to plants than sulphurous anhydrite , in the present ex¬ 
periments, a dose at the rate of o 001.100 volume, killed all the plants in 
1 to 2 hours, whilst the sulphurous anhydride had hardly any effect. If, 
however, the selenious anhydride is used in the presence of light, it proved 
less active. At o 00005 it no longei destroyed the chlorophyll with the same 
facility and arrested photosynthesis le^-s than the sulphurous anhydride 

The explanation of this fact is simple , light exercises a reducing action 
on soluble selenium compounds and transforms them into inert colloids 
(the selenium alone is not injurious to plant growth, as it is insoluble). 
Radio-activity both favours and induces this protective leaction. 

The living cell possesses therefore the faculty, under the action of light 
and especially under the influence of ladio-activity, of reducing and ren¬ 
dering inactive the soluble selenium compounds The author has carried 
out experiments to demonstiate these reactions L Y. 

704 - Growth and Correlation in Sea Island Cotton. — mason, t (Economic Botanist 

and Acting Assistant foiVotton Ro»c<uch, lmptlial Department of Agrictiltuit for West 

Indies), m Wist Indian Unlit tin> Vol MX, Vo pp 214 figs *), bibliography of 

6 works Budgetown, Kirbidos M.uch >1, 1 >2 * 

Investigations undertaken to ascertain the relation existing between 
growth processes in one part of the cotton plant and other neighbouring 
parts as a guide to agronomists and plant breeders 111 future work The 
experiments were conducted at the Expeiinient Station* St. Vincent with 
a variety isolated by Harjlami* well adapted to the prevailing conditions in 
St. Vincent. Every possible facility was given for free development and 
for light to reach the lower hurting branches The development of the 
central axis system of branches w r as studied in two group of plants from one 
of which the vegetative branch systems were removed. 

After a brief survey of the arrangement of the branch system of the 
Sea Inland Cotton plant, the author gives detailed notes as to the fate of 
axis elongation, of node production and of flower bud production for both 
pruned and unpruned plants, illustrated by curves representing the comput¬ 
ed values. 

It was found that in all three cases the rate had a distinct tendency to 
approximate closely to the course of an auto-catalytic reaction. It was 
clearly shown, however, that the mere conespondence between the observed 
and computed values could not warrant the conclusion that growth was 
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some form of catalytic process. Examination of the coefficients of corre¬ 
lation between the number of nodes on neighbouring fruiting branches has 
on the contrary led to the conclusion that the decline in the growth rate of 
the central axis system was due to the presence,of a correlating factor, 
which operates to deflect the supply of assimilates from the apical bud to 
the developing fruit. 

The removal of the vegetative branches resulted in a greater develop¬ 
ment of the central axis system and of node production and consequently 
of flower bud formation. 

It was also ascertained that the decline in the rates of axis elongation 
and of node production of the apical meristem of the central axis, which 
was exhibited in both groups, was accompanied by a perfectly regular re¬ 
duction in the degree of development of the apical fruiting branches. 

In connection with the apparent limited development of the central 
axis in the unpruned group, this could not be attributed to water strain, 
but it seemed that not only this limitation but also the decline in growth- 
rate of both groups, was due to the removal of growth-promoting substances 
by the vegetative and basal-fruiting branches respectively. The movement 
of these substances was doubtless associated with the translocation of car¬ 
bohydrate^. M. Ir. Y. 

705 - Problem of Maize Selection in the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. — 

liUBTOtf, (* I< . m L olon\ and ProUctorah of Kenva, Department of A nculturc, Bulletin 
No i.», pp i-\ Mairobi, it)’1 

In the maize aiea of Kenya (Central Africa), a crop of growing import¬ 
ance, a very alarming number of poor specimens have been observed, charac¬ 
terised by stunted growth and low yield, and m some cases, malformation. 

The author, who si plant breeder of the Department of Agriculture, em- 
sists 011 the necessity for improvement of maize varieties by selection and 
indicates the usual methods for distribution throughout the Colon v. 

Vx. A. 

706 - Recomendations for the Improvement by Selection of Agave Sisa/ana . — 

Braun*, K., in Zettscrhnft fur Pflanzenzuchtung , Vol VIII, Pt III, pp 278 2Q0 
Berlin, April 1022 

Results of a series of researches and observations made at the Institut 
Biologique et Agricole d’Amani (East Africa), with reference to the impro¬ 
vement, by selection of Agave Sisalana. 

An ideal type of A . Sisalana should possess the following characteristics. 

Leaves numerous and well developed, and at the same time rich in 
fibre ; long growing period ; very thick fibres , resistant to parasites and 
to adverse climatic conditions. The length of the leaves may vary consi¬ 
derably — the following figures indicate this variations : — 

cm. 


Agave ol 4 year- old at Amnni . 17 o 

• » 0 x /a » » >' » . 17* 

» 5 to 7 » » » Hawaii Isles . 1 Ro 

» » 4 » » >’ Java . * • 

Specimen from Queensland . • • .... 210 
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After the first choice in the plantation it is essential to select wpll 
developed specimens with an abundance of leaves, with blades measuring 
at least 170 cm. in length. Special attention should also be paid to the 
flowering period, the final biological phase in the life history of the plant, 
and late flowering specimens should be noted. 

As regards longevity, the following periods have been notified : — 

yearn 


On the plain (red soil). 4 

On coral reefs.10 

At a height of 1400 metres.6 

In the Hawaii Isles. 7-9 

In Cuba.. • 1 5 

In the Bahamas.6-12 


The fibre content varies from 1.8 to 4.8 % and appears to be inde¬ 
pendent of the stage of maturity of the leaf, age of the plant, etc. With 
reference to strength of the fibre, determined by traction, out of 5272 
trials, it is estimated that a bundle of fibres 20 cm. in length, will resist a 
weight of 2399 gm. In certain cases a maximum of 4500 gm. has been 
reached. The strength of the fibre is independent of mamirial treatment* 

From each selected specimen, 12 to 20 leaves are gathered, weighed 
and preserved in water until their weight remains constant, that is to say, 
until imbibition is complete. The fibre is then extracted, dried and 
weighed, and the weight calculated in relation to the weight of the leaf 
impregnated with water, assuming the latter to equal 100. The best plants 
are propagated by means of small bulbs and the ensuing generation should 
be compared with the mother plant. G. A. 

707 - Yellow Stripes on the Leaf a Hereditary Character of Maize. — Demerec, m , in 

The Journal of Heredity, Vol. XII, No 9, pp 400- 407, fig^ j. Washington, D. C., Nov. 

1921. 

The zebra striping is not evident at the early stages of growth,. It 
forms part of a group of characters due to a gradual decrease in the quantity 
of chlorophyll, a decrease accentuated with the age of the plant. 

The first symptom is the appearance of yellowish spots; these spread 
gradually finally uniting to form characteristic transverse stripes. 

Specimens of this kind were observed for the first time in the F z 
of “ California Rice ” x “ Torn Thumb p. p/\ Crossings made with the normal 
type indicated that the character in question is Mendelian and recessive 
as regards the green coloration. G. A. 

A'* cereals 7°8 “ Manitoba Wheat in Algeria. — Ducellier, L, (Professcur a rinstitut Agricole 

f; AND d’Algerie) in Revue a«ricole de VAjtique du Nord, Vol 20, No. 137, pp. 170-171, 

jytJIrSE 'CROPS figs. 1. Algiers, March 17, 1922. 

The various Manitoba wheat varieties have been isolated by the author 
and kept under observation at Maison-Carree. They number 15 and 
belong to 4 species; bearded and beardless ; soft bearded and beardless 

tm-mj 
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soft with dense ears, and hard, beardless. The beardless soft wheats with 
white or red ears predominate. 

The chief defects associated with the Manitoba yield in Algeria are 
the lack of uniformity and the excess of poor and brittle grains which 
renders the sale difficult in contrast with what happened in France, where 
its good milling qualities were appreciated 

The Manitoba wheat is suitable for late sowings ; it grows rather more 
rapidly than the tender Algerian wheats, sown out of season, and from the 
point of view of quality, the Marquis variety, also isolated by the author, 
is preferable. F. D. 

709 - Experiments with Fodder Plants in South Africa, r and their Chemical Compo¬ 
sition. — Skibbe, A and Sellsciiop, 1 * V (School of Agriculture and Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, J’otcheMroam), m Jonrrutl of the Department of Aincullure, Vol IV, No 4, 
pp 3^8 plate 1, bibliography ot s works Pretoria, April 1022 

The various chemical changes which take place as a result of over- 
drying have a natural tendency to make fodder plants less digestible, and 
the method of storing and mechanical condition of the grasses affects to 
a certain extent the availability of the nutrients This is demonstrated 
by the analytical data derived from analyses made in South Africa with 
Kikuyu grass (Penniselum clandestinum) indicating a decided variation 
in composition. 

The authors give a summary of the origin, morphological character¬ 
istics, habit, propagation, type of soil required, uses and average yields of 
the best known forage crops, viz. dhal bean (Cajanus indicus), chick pea 
(Ctcer ariehnum), Sesbania aculeata, tick bean (Vtcia jab a), peanut (Arachis 
hypogea), Sudan grass {Sorghum Sudanese Stapf) and napier fodder (. Penni - 
setum purpitreum). The appended Table gives a summary of the cultural 
methods associated with these crops in a compact and complete form very 
useful for reference. An equally interesting table shows the chemical 
composition of these plants, both of the gieen, and air-dried samples, water- 
free basis analysis, and of the concentrates obtained through chemical 
analysis of the seeds. M. I,. Y. 

710 - Lucerne in Tucum&n, Argentina. — schvdltz, t E,m Rcvistn industrial y a Hcoia 

dc l ucumdn, Vol XT 1 Nos 1 and 2, pp 17 12, figs 4 Buenos Avres, 1021 

For several years the “ Estacion Experimental avricoli ” at Tucuman 
has carried out experiments with different varieties of native lucerne 
from Mendoza, Prov. of Salta, Catamarca, San Juati, Prov. of Buenos Ayres, 
Medanos, Santiago, etc. and has introduced varieties from Grimm, Peru, 
Dakota, Utah, Kansas, Arizona, California, Colorado, Germany, Italy and 
Turkestan. 

In the early comparison trials, the Peru lucerne proved superior to all 
others and the Experiment Station ordered from Peru in 1919, 15 tons 
of seed for distribution to farmers, who reported later satisfactory results. 
In 1920, the introduction of new seeds from Peru became impossible owing 
to trade restrictions. The Tucum&n Station had however succeeded in 
obtaining a new type of lucerne, quite different from the Peru variety but 

• pts-fit] 
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of good quality well developed, high yield and a frequent cropper during 
winter, hence the name “ alfalfa lnvermzi " A sowing made at the 
end of July 19x9, on irrigated plots gave 2 crops m 1919, from January 
to December 1920, 99 060 kg of green fodder was obtained from 9 
croppings Under the same conditions Peru lucerne gave 106 160 kg 
for 9 croppings; Dakota lucerne 90 371 kg for 8 croppings In 1921 the fig¬ 
ures were respectively 8 croppings 100 880 kg , 9 croppings, 85 080 kg , 
7 croppings, 90 221 kg , 7 croppings 84 279 kg 

Sown m unirrigated plots early 111 June 1920, 2 crops were obtained 
m 1920, and 7 m 1921 growing 69 750 kg of green fodder per hectare 
The common lucerne gave 54 800 kg m 5 x/ 2 croppings 

The Tucumdn Station has undertaken the distribution by sale of 
this new vanetv of lucerne F D 

711 - Grasses of Agricultural Value in Southern Rhodesia. — Muistdy h g > 

Btackshaw, Ct N *ndliAtK V V in Ih K) odcsia A ricultural Jourf%al Vol XIX 
No * pp 134 149 tables i S ili-bur\ \pril i 2 

Part I — Dpscripiion and nn n char \cteris tics — For about 
12 years the Department of Agriculture m Rhodesia has been making 
investigations with the object of mtioducmg grasses, which by their hardi¬ 
ness and drought and frost resisting qualities would furnish improved pas¬ 
ture during the winter months It lias been suggested however, that with 
very few exceptions the better known and more valuable grasses from 
other parts of the world hue not proved satisfactory m Rhodesia Simi¬ 
lar experiments made with All lean and especially with the more pronnsmg 
Rhodesian species gave on the contiars verv encouraging results, 55 
native species or sub-species 10 African species (not known to be native 
to Rhodesia), 10 species survivors of exhaustive trials of recent intro¬ 
ductions whose \alue has not vet been determined, are under observation 
at the Salisbury Experiment Station 

The authors describe the grasses in such a way as to enable the 
farmer etc to ideutifv the species which up to the present have proved 
the most successful and will repay the cost of introduction The identity 
of all the species leferred to has been established by the Director of 
Royal Botanic Gardens Kew — 

Indigenous Rhodesian Tussock Grass 99 (Setarta 1 tndenbcrgiana) 
valuable lor dry lands ‘ Penhalonga gnss ' not iden tifi ed botamcally , 
it has never yet flowered on the experimental plot-* and flowering specimens 
have not yet been procural le , cattle and sheep appear to be very fond 
of this crass , False Paspalum * (Brachiana bngantha) of two types, one 
broad-leaved and the other fine-leave 1 ‘ Swamp couch Gras^ " ( Ho etna r - 

thna fasciculata ), valuable on water logged pastures , 4t Fine Guinea Grass 99 
(Panicum maximum), much liked by slock either cured or fresh (as much 
as 15 tons per acre has been obtained) Buffalo grass ” (, Setarta sulcata ), 
glows wild in damp and sheltered places and has been found equallv success¬ 
ful or dry soils , relished by stock and of high feeding value ,"" Golden 
Tunothy Glass (Sctana aurea) (=: 1 Rhodesian Timothy abun* 
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d&ttt on heavy wet soils in Rhodesia ; “ Red Rhodes Grass ” ( Eustachys 
petrca), “ Antelope grass ” {Echinochloa pyramidalis) , “ Tall Couch Grass " 
(Cynoaon Dactylon), ** Native Paspalum" ( Paspalum scrobiculatum) ," Com¬ 
mon Red Top Grass " ( Tricholaena rosea), “ Bristle Leaved Red Tope " 
(T. sett folia). 

Exotics. " kikuyu " {Pennisctum clandestinum), introduced 5 years 
ago from Kenya Colony, and tested on a considerable scale ; it is not recom¬ 
mended to leave kikuyu pasture for more than 3 to 5 years. It is especially 
suitable for sheep and there is no difficulty in getting rid of this grass; 
Natal Grass (Pennisetum unisetum), makes good growth ; can be used as 
hay; during the rainy season, it reaches a height of 4 to 4 % ft. ; " African 
Star Grass (Cynodon plectostachynm) ; moderate resistance to drought 
and frost, “ Perennial Canary Grass, ” recommended, high feeding value, 
little affected by frost, requiring however good land and irrigation , “ Up¬ 
right Paspalurn (Paspalum x ir^atum), grows to a height of 3 to 4 ft , some¬ 
what coarse and like other similar species, subject to ergot; " Rhodes 
Grass ' (Eustacbys pay ana) , good results if irrigated and in India it has 
given excellent results as irrigated forage 

Part II. — Chemical composition 7 of grasses. — Analyses of 24 
glasses grown on a led loam at the Agricultural Experiment Station, Salis¬ 
bury, have been made at the Chemical Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture. Some of the more important results are shown in the follow¬ 
ing Table. The samples were taken l)efore and after flowering. 
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712 - Pennisetum purpureum as a Forage Crop, — Buttomtcn, j. c., Hi 
Queensland Agricultural Journal, Vol XVI, No x fig x, pp. 6-8. Brisbane, I9*x. 

The Australian fanners have recently proved the value of Elephant 
grass or Napier grass ( Pennisetum purpureum) as a forage crop. This plant is 
a native of Africa which crops heavily, and is very resistant to drought 
and has apparently an excellent nutritive value at all stages of deve¬ 
lopment. 

In order to confirm this reputation the author examined a number of sam¬ 
ples collected in various districts and at different seasons. The results 
of the analyses indicate clearly that only the young plants should be consi¬ 
dered as fairly good quality forage, and that the feeding value becomes less 
with age and is very low when finally mature. 

With Pennisetum as with the larger proportion of Australian forage 
plants, the protein content is low, and as the proteins constitute the essem 
tial element in meat production, it is advisable to supplement this feed 
with a certain quantity of concentrated foods, such as bran, cottonseed 
cake, etc. 

All the samples examined were tested for hydrocyanic acid, but the 
results were invariably negative. As regards this question, attention is 
called to the fact that other forage plants [Sorghum spp.) possess a hydro¬ 
cyanic content at certain stages of growth (1) and that generally the toxicity 
decreases to a considerable extent with age. E. F. 

riBRE crops 7I3 _ Experiments in the United States with Meade Cotton, the Upland Long Staple 
Variety to Replace the Sea Island Variety. - Mdloy, <; s (Bureau of Market*) and 
Doyle, C B (Bureau ol Plant Industry), m United Slate* Department of A nculturc, Bul¬ 
letin Tso ic 30, pp 1 2} tables s, pi 10, biblioguiphy of r \ works Washington, D C , 
March 10, 

Owing to the spread of the boll-weevil (Anthonomrs %randi$) in the 
south-eastern United States, the production of the valuable fibre obtained 
from the Sea Island cotton has been on the decline. The late maturity 
etc. render this variety peculiarly susceptible to attack, and although expe¬ 
riments have been made to develop earlier strains, no practical results 
have been obtained 

The value, however, of a new variety of the Upland type has in recent 
years been clearly demonstrated. The early-maturing long stapled variety 
“ Meade ” has given promising results and where definite comparisons have 
been possible it has produced at lea^t twice as much as the Sea Island cot¬ 
ton, and appears to be comparatively immune to boll weevil attacks. For 
example — in one badly infested area, the Meade yielded at the rate of 
1499 lb. of seed cotton per acre and the Sea Island at the rate of 501 lb. 
Similar results have been since obtained elsewhere in the States. 

The production and maintenance of an adequate supply of pure seed 
has been found to present difficulties. Communities of farmers are beinftJ 
encouraged to co-operate with ginners to provide the necessary facilities 
for dealing with these difficulties, and the question is receiving cartfui* 
attention. ' ( 

(1) See No 700 of this Review \hd) 
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During 1920, a publicity campaign was conducted in Georgia (i). 
which has gone far to increase the popularity of the Meade cotton. 

Spinning tests of the Meade fibre in comparison with both the Sea 
Island and Kgyptian cottons have shown that the difference between these 
fibres, especially in the finer yarns is so slight as to be practically negligible. 
Although the percentage of waste for Meade fibre is somewhat higher, this 
may be overlooked, as the waste may be reduced by slight adjustments 
made in the spinning machinery. M I,. Y. 

714 - The Behaviour of Pima Cotton when Grown under different Conditions of Soil 

Moisture and Available Plant Food in the United States. king, e j (oiiice of 

Biophysical Investigations) m United States Department of 1 ruulture, Bullet in \o 1018, 

pp 1 2 1, tables 8, bibliography ot 21 works Washington, D C , March is, 1 922 

Although the experiments conducted in Arizona T S. A. do not sug¬ 
gest a satisfactory method that can l>e recommended for general practice, 
the author considers that some of the resulting data are ot sufficient im- 
]x>rtanee as to be worth recording for the use of other investigators and 
the public in general . 

These experiments were made 111 Phoenix (Ariz ) on a heavy clay loam 
with a subsoil ot coarse sandy loam, interspersed at a depth of 5 to b ft 
with calcareous material Plot I was iingated at intervals with a view 
to maintaining during plant development a constant supply of available 
moisture at the rate of an approximate increase of 7 (> 0 in the upper 2 ft 
of soil Plot 2 was irrigated shortly before the exhaustion of all avail¬ 
able moisture in the upper 4 ft soil, at the rate of 5 \ 2 ° 0 increase and 
Plots 3 and 4, were nriguted when this applied to the upper 5 ft of soil 
at the rate approximately ot 4 ° 0 moisture increase 

To determine whethei the supply of plant food was in any way corre 
lated with the water requirement, cottonseed meal and iO ° 0 acid phos¬ 
phate was applied to plot 4 at the rate of 500 lb per acre. 

J udging by the results obtained it was ascertained that there is appar¬ 
ently no relation between soil-moisture conditions and the period of boll 
development. I11 addition the data indicate that the heavy application 
of fertiliser containing 10 ° 0 available phosphoric acid had a negligible 
effect on the rate of maturity. 

There appears to be an important gelation between the increase of 
shedding rate (based on the number of bolls available foi shedding) during 
the first two months of the flowering season, and the gradual reduction of 
the moisture contert in the sub-soil. The mean interval between the open¬ 
ing of the flower and the completion of shedding was approximately 10 
days, but this varied with weather conditions. 

Plants watered soon aftei the first flowerbuds began to form, and then 
at frequent intervals, produced a greater stem growth and number of 
flowers during the first 45 days of flowering than plants which received 
water 16 days later. Plants on soil watered sparingly throughout the seas- 

(1) See, ‘Meade Cotton \ published by the Georgia Breeders Association (ioju) {Ed ) 
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on produc-ed a larger number of bolls late in the season than when water 
was applied in larger quantities. ISv October the highest " potential seed- 
cotton production ” per plant was on Plot 3, while the highest actual 
yield was obtained on Plot 1. 

The data indicate that attention should be directed to the fullest 
possible stimulation of comparative ly early fruit setting, especially where 
there is a tendency to early frosts, as the number of bolls set during this 
period largely determines the extent of the crop. There are indications 
that an internal physiological reaction results from prolonged lack of 
water in the plant tissues, which tends to inhibit their response and reco¬ 
very under favourable conditions during later development. M. L* Y. 

ftuaflttfc gum 715 - Rubber Content of North American Plants. Special Investigations with the 
and Asclepia spp. and Apocynum spp. - hall 11 M., and IvOng, v. 1,. in Car- 

RESIN plants nc lc institute of Kashin ton, PublicrtionXo U 3 . Pl> i- 0 «, tables i\ t plates 3 , biblio¬ 

graphy of i<) works Washington, J) C, i<):r 

The purpose oi the investigation was to make a preliminary study 
of the rubber content, of various North American plants from the 
point ot view of scientific interest and to find if possible, some latex 
plant sufficiently promising to justify cultivation as a rubber producing 
crop. The present studies here rejx)ited are concentrated chiefly on the 
vahie oi Asclepias (Milkweeds) and Apocynum spp. (Indian hemp), and si¬ 
milar plants in which the rubber occurs in the form of emulsion in the 
latex. The work described in this paper is a continuation of the survey 
begun as a war emergency project under the State Council of Defense in 
California (1), which centred especially round the rubber value of Ckry- 
sothamnus and Haplopappus spp. (the rubber in this case, however, occurs 
in the form of solid particles in the plant cell, and not in the latex). 

Altogether some 225 North American species have now been examined 
and a record made as to the presence or absence of rubber in their tissues 
About 6 species of slirubs and 16 species of latex-bearing herbs are consid¬ 
ered worthy of further study and experiment. 

The authors gives a resume of earlier investigations made, but considers 
that with the exception of Castilla and guayule (Parthenium argentatum), 
former researches have not obtained sufficiently definite results to establish 
an estimation of the respective rubbrer value of the various species examin¬ 
ed. The present investigations here reported, have, however, extended 
the work to diverse species and to other ecologic and genetic forms of the 
species examined hitherto, and a much more definite basis for further 
work and possible cultivation of certain species, has been established. 

The acetone-benzene method of analysis was employed ; the rubber 
percentages determined represent therefore, material practically free from 
resin or other admixtures. The data are based upon the dry weight of 
the material analysed. 

(0 Hall > 11 ** and Goodspeed, T. H., Rubber riant Survey of Western North America. 
T’nivcrsitv of California Botanical Publications, No. 7, pp. 150-178,1019. (Ed.) 
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A sclepias spp. — The perennials described die down near the base 
each year, new shoots appearing at the beginning of the following growing- 
season. These are distinct from the milkweeds with woody stems. 

The plants grow rapidly from seed and from portions of the root, and it 
should be noted that the plants are found to have made good growthon 
land considered so -poor and dry that it is not at present utilised for 
cultivation purposes. 

The plants examined appear to contain a much higher percentage ot 
rubber in the leaves than in the stems or roots. The one exception was a 
nearly leafless desert milkweed (A sclepias subidata) the stems of which 
contain from 2-6.4 %* This is a species of outstanding promise. Others 
considered of special interest owing to the rubber content 01 their mature 
leaves are : 

A sclepias hr achy Stephana 2.1 to 2.9 %; A . californica (~ Compho- 
carpus tomeniosus ), 2.6 to 4.3 %; .1. galioides, 0.6 to 5.2 % ; A. latifolia 
(-- A. jamesi), 2.0 to 3.8 % ; A. mexicana, 1.4 to 4.8 % ; A. speciosa , 1.0 
to 3.0 %; A sullivanti , 1.2 to8.i %; A . syriaca (« A. cornuti ), 
I I to 4.4 %. 

Apocymtm spp. A. cannahinnm (Indian hemp) and A. androsaemi- 
folinm (Spreading dogbane) showed on an average from 0.7 to 5.1 % rub¬ 
ber content. 

In addition to the above-mentioned species, 6 others are reported as 
worthy of consideration, although perhaps not of equally high value, viz. 
A cerates auriculata, A sclepias criocarpa , Asdepiodora decutnbens , Cryp- 
tosiegia grandiflora , Jatropha cardiophylla , Hymcnoxys jlorihmula utilis. 

In every case the authors give full details concerning the morpholo¬ 
gical characteristics, distribution, and ecology of each species. 

An additional list is given of sj>ecies of latex plants with comparatively 
negligible quantities of rubber ; but certain individual plants, amongst 
them contain a sufficiently high percentage to encourage further in vesti ga- 
tions. 

Special attention has l^een given during the 3 years devoted to the 
studies here described, to the extent and cause of the variation in rubber 
content of the Asclepia spp. It has l>een ascertained that taking into 
consideration the evident numerous existing strains, it should be possible 
to develop those with the high rubber content, by breeding and reproduc¬ 
tion. Detailed studies were carried out with several species to determine 
the presence or absence of a correlation between the age of the plant and 
its rubber content. 

Results indicated that the total amount increases as the plant matures 
and decreases later, or, in the case of stems, as lignification sets in. 

Properties of the Rubbers. — The product obtained from A sclepias 
and Apocynum is considered as true rubber w r ith only a small admixture 
of resins, fats, etc. Rubber prepared from the latter is probably superior 
to that from Asclepias. No thorough test has, however, yet been made 
of the rubber from either gentis. The collection of material toT the purpose 
of rubber extraction to permit of extensive tests, is now being undertaken. 

[***] 
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By-products . — These in the form ot fibre and paper pulp have been 
obtained from the residue after the extraction of rubber. 

No opinion is expressed regarding the financial results that might 
follow from an attempt to grow the plants on a commercial scale. The 
author considers, however, that considerable scientific experiment should 
precede any such attempt. Sufficient data have now been accumulated to 
justify the recommendation that these experiments be now undertaken. 
In this connection should be considered those native shrubs in which the 
rubber occurs as solid particles and also various exotic shrubs and herbs, 
as well as indigenous species of Asclepias and Apocynum . 

Up to the present the desert milkweed. A subulata offers the best 
possibilities. This perennial grows rapidly on neglected areas, gives large 
yields which can be handled almost entirely by machinery, reproduces 
after cutting, and yields a paper pulp of better quality (43 % dry fibre and 
28.5 % bleached paper) than that from othei species. 

Much more extended and detailed investigation will be necessary be¬ 
fore anything definite can be ascertained as legards the ]x>ssibilities of these 
plants as agricultural crops, but the desirability ot instituting further stu¬ 
dies has most certainly been established. M. L. Y. 

716 - Cover Crops on Young Rubber Plantations in Malaya, and the Advantage of 
Growing Centrosema Piumieri (Butterfly Pea) and Mimosa in visa 
(Giant Mimosa). —* Spring r U, III Hie t ricnltural KulUtin of ffu Federated Makt\ 
Static Vol IX, Vo pp p i li*? Kuala J.mnpur, lulv. Autf. an<l Sept i<)2i 

The growing ot cover crops m young rubber plantations is at present 
receiving moie attention in Malaya than it has ever done in the past, owing 
to the difficulties attached to clean weeding, etc Certain objections 
are raised to the cover crop system, but the author considers that to avoid 
the difficulty of detecting harmful weeds growing amongst the cover crop, 
careful selection should be made of a suitable ciop which should provide 
jilenty of shade on the surface, but should not l>e tall-growing or woody in 
habit In this way the extia cost of weed eradication etc could be avoided. 
The objection raised as regards the spread of Fames sp., root disease ot 
rubbei etc. and difficulties ot inspection work, has been dealt with in con¬ 
junction with the Government Mycologist who states that unless diseased 
timber is to be found 111 a particular area the spiead of fungous diseases 
will not be influenced by intercropping. Bad attacks of Fomcs are merely 
local and need not be taken into account in dealing with the question as 
a whole 

In bunging out the obvious advantages ot growing suitable cover crops, 
the author emphasises the fact that surface wash of soil is prevented. Hither¬ 
to the damage done by soil wash can hardly be over-estimated. The 
combination of this property of the cover crop with its utility as a sub¬ 
sequent green manure is of undoubted importance. 

As regards the selection of cover plants, the two dwarf growing plants 
Giant Mimosa (Mtmosa tnvtsa) and the Butterfly pea (Centrosema Piu¬ 
mieri) are considered to lx? the most suitable for Malayan conditions. 

rns-tic] 
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M. invisa , is a remarkably strong growing plant and provides excellent 
shade over the ground. This will thrive where C. plumieri would prove 
a total failure. It has a beneficial effect on the physical nature of both 
light and heavy soils, and has been successfully used as a check for weed 
growth and in the eradication of the most injurious weed the " lalang ” (i). 

Sowing is at the rate of about 2 lb. per acre and afterwards attention is 
limited to weeding at the early stages of growth, and thinning out round 
the base of the rubber trees. In Sumatra the crop is kept low by beating 
periodically with sticks. 

C. plumieri. — This plant develops a large number of nodules on the 
roots and therefore serves also as a suitable green manure as well as a cover 
plant. About 4 lb. of seed are required per acre. Later the plant requires 
no further attention than the Mimosa. Although by nature a climbing 
plant, no difficulty is found in keeping it away from the rubber trees; when 
it is established, it will continue to thrive when the rubber is in bearing 
and there is no need to eradicate it when the tapping stage is reached. 

It has been reported that C. plumieri does not thrive in wet or low ly¬ 
ing situations. This plant is a prolific seed producer, and, if a relatively 
small area is planted, very shortly sufficient seed is obtained for planting 
comparatively large areas. The seed can be stored for several months 
without injury to germination. Although effective as a preventive of soil 
wash, the plant can only be cultivated with difficulty on eroded surfaces, 
and demands whenever possible a good top soil . 

In addition to these two crops, it is noted that the Sarawak bean 
{Dolichos Hosei) and the horse gram (D. hi floras), have proved useful. The 
former does extremely well on light clays and soils with a good proportion 
of humus. This low growing leguminous creeper has done well amongst 
coconuts. It is always propagated from cuttings planted 3 ft. apart. D. 
hi floras has been used with advantage as a green manure but is not recom¬ 
mended as a cover crop as it occupies the land for a limited period only. 

Several other leguminous cieepers have been introduced into Malaya, 
but apart from their utility as green manure, their suitability as perma¬ 
nent cover crops is very questionable. M. L Y. 

7x7 - Germination and Preservation of Sugar Cane Pollen. - vemsatraman, r s, sugar crow 

(Government Sugar Cane Expert), in Agricultural Journal of India, Vol XVII, Pt. II, 
pp. 127-iW 4 * 1 plate Calcutta, March 1022 

After numerous unsuccessful attempts to germinate cane pollen in 
artificial culture media, attention has been directed to growing the grains 
on live stigmas in the field, and the experiment was extended to stigmas 
other than sugar cane After a series of trials, the stigmas of the following 
plants gave satisfactory results : — 

Datura fastuosa var. alba, Carica Papaya , Hibiscus vitifolius , Gynan - 
dropsis pentaphylla. Ultimately Datura was selected as the standard 
and gave the most satisfactory germination ; the flowers are also easy to 

(1) Imperata a r undim era. (hd.) 

[UWU] 
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emasculate, the stigmas are ready long before the anthers open, and the 
stigmas remain in condition for a sufficiently long time when the bases of 
the flower-stalks are kept in water. 

Details of the method adopted for testing viability are described. 

As regards the preservation of sugar cane |>ollen, experiments showed 
that, if the pollen is kept in a moist atmosphere but with free access to 
the open air, it keeps viable lor only a short time 1-3 hours, after which it 
loses vitality. Pollination should, theiefoie, be carried out as quickly 
as possible after the pollen lias been collected 

A method is described by which sugar cane pollen could be preserved 
in a viable condition for as long as 11 da>s 4 M. D. Y. 

718 - Sugar Cane Varieties in Porto Rico (1 ). - k\rle, r v s , m journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of A sir culture of Porto Rico , Vol V No >, pp 1141, bibliography of 2 \ work^ 
San Juan, 1021 

The cultivation of sugar cane varieties especially adapted to certain 
soils and conditions, resistant to disease etc is of ever-increasing importance. 
The excessive attention paid by sugar cane investigators to the discovery of 
new seedling varieties has led to the setting aside of old and hitherto im¬ 
portant kinds, which cannot lie legalded as advantageous The author 
emphasises the desirabilit\ of continuing to test the older varieties until the 
adaptability of new seedling varieties to local conditions lias been fully 
established 

In a previous paper (1) the author gave a description of different va¬ 
rieties ot cane from the standpoint ol their cultural value and characterist¬ 
ics. In the present article additional data are given foi varieties already 
described, and otheis aie also ducussed and a brief outline is given of the 
history of cane varieties 111 Porto Rico A paper entitled 1 An Annotated 
Dist of Sugar Cane Varieties " Journal of the Department of Agriculture 
of Porto Rico, Vol IV No 3) which contains an alpha 1 )etical list of all the 
names applied to vaneties 111 different parts of the world, was prepared 
as a part of this series of studies This s> nonymous study has served to 
clear up a number of uncertainties as regards nomenclature 

The pievailing idea that old existing varieties are subject to deterior¬ 
ation in quality as been upset The Cana Blanca or Otaheite cane has 
been quoted as an example but it has been proved that this variety 
described as " degenerated ” glows on viigm land with its old vigour and 
that the failures recorded were attributable entirely to soil deteriora¬ 
tion etc Deterioration should not therefore be considered an inherent 
characteristic of cane varieties This inherence does not, however, imply 
immutability and it is unfortunate that less attention has been given to 
the improvement of existing varieties through the selection of bad varia¬ 
tions etc 

The Insular Station has recently carried out a considerable amount 
of chemical investigation to determine the effect on the sugar content of 

( T ) See K Jau jyso No 12 (hi) 
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the juice, produced by the flowering and subsequent growth of the axillary 
buds. The results of the analysis of samples taken at different stages from 
a number of varieties show that on an average the flowering cane gives 
about i % more sucrose and 2 % higher purity than the non-flowering, and 
the percentage of reducing sugars is also appreciable less These differen¬ 
ces appear to be more marked early m the season The conclusion is there 
fore drawn that flowering is not desirable in late vaneties, nor in fields 
reserved for late cutting, but it is clearly of advantage for early canes 

The question of ripening in connection with prevailing conditions n* 
consideied and the effect of certain cultural methods After cutting, it 
has been proved that cane deteriorates much more rapidly than when still 
standing 111 the field and the lack of attention to this fact has resulted m 
serious and unnecessary losses The linjxirtance also of a comparative 
stud> of the keeping qualities of different varieties of cane is emphasised, 
and in this connection, the question of long ratoomng ’ , t t letting the 
ratoons from late spring harvesting remain until the beginning of the se¬ 
cond succeeding harvest, thus allowing 20-22 months growth The enor¬ 
mous vields so often reported from Hawaii with vellow Caledonia \ar have 
all come from these old canes, representing two stasons giowth This 
question as regaids seveial well established varieties requires careful con- 
sideiation and study 

lk tails (and a ke\) die given ior the different listed vanetics both 
from the Ixitamcal and agncultural standpoint, and also toi their eco¬ 
nomic value The kinds mentioned in this list are adapted to am tvpe of 
good cane land and may l>e planted either m the autumn or spring except 
when otherwise notified M L Y 


719 - Tea Seed Production of Java and Sumatra. - rhi i>u ( ch /•<*>/ lndum / />. u 

\o! i\ , No ,i,p 2.2^ Binttnzorg, Ian 10 

In Java and Sumatra there aie about 180 tea-seed nurseries belong¬ 
ing to some 134 owners Together the> cover an area of about 560 hectares 
and contain more than 630 000 seed plants The maioiitv are situated at 
a height of 1000 to 4000 feet, many seed-nurseries were laid out during the 
3 ears iqoi to 1913 The (130000 seed plants produced 8 boo maunds 
of seed m 1917, and when the nuiseries have airived at their full capacitv 
tor production this figure will ha\e risen from 12000 to 21 000 maunds 
a figure which will piobabl} be reached m 1923 

The import of seed from British India which amounted to 8 200 
maunds in 1912-13, fell to 339 maunds in 1919-20, and now that there is 
no question of extending tea estates, the demand lor seed is natuiallv 
very small Demand is sure, however, to increase with the return of more 
prosperous times, but the large imports of former day's can no longer be 
expected, and Java and Sumatra will probably have a considerable over¬ 
production of tea-seed 

The Tea Experimental Station is helping planters to lay out seed nur¬ 
series on a scientific basis Generally the plants are too close and it is 
advisable to plant seedlings about 6 feet apart and to thin them out later 

[1 18 - 1 it] 
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Pruning should be judiciously done and moss and weeds removed, 
while digging, and manuring are generally unnecessary and often un¬ 
profitable because they promote the development of leaf-growth and delay 
the flower production. Seeds should not be gathered and only the fallen 
fruit should be collected, collection being made twice a week. 

The laying-out of a seed nursery is specially to be recommended where 
an extension of an estate has been planned. If the object is to put the 
seeds on the market, the fact that overproduction is imminent must not 
be overlooked. If a seed-nursery becomes no longer profitable, the plants 
may be pruned off and used for gathering purposes. But if the nursery 
is situated at too great a distance, then there is no other remedy than to 
simply let the plants grow into a wood The collecting of seeds for pres¬ 
sing oil is also worthy of consideration G. A B. 

720 - General Survey of the Cultivation of the Vanilla Bean, and Its Preparation for 
Commercial Use. — Stanislaus, 1 V s (Consulting Chemical Fn^mter, New York;, 
In 1 he Tea and Coffee lradt four mil, Vol No 4 , pp. and No =>, pp <>7» 

678 New York, April and May i<>2~ 

Although the common vanilla is recognised as Vaniha planifoha , it 
is noted that it is doubtful whether commercial vanilla is entirely derived 
from this species The Mexican vaneties of bean for example are obtained 
also from V sthestns, T fiomfro <a, and T aromatica , the Brazilian and 
Bahia beans from V (>ardncri 

The author gives a summary of the geographical distribution of this 
plant the cultivation ol which has extended from South America throughout 
the Troxncs especially m Mexico Se3chelles, Reunion, Tahiti, Mauritius, 
Java, Fiji and the West Indies The different values of the beans obtained 
from the vaiious countries is discussed, with special details concerning 
the Mexican (1) and Guadeloupe beans The actual production of vanilla 
beans for the season IQ20-21, not including the Mexican has been estimated 
as follows — Madagascai and Dependencies 1 150 746 lb.; Mauritius, 
1102 lb ; Reunion 176 368 lb ; Seychelles 6 614 lb 

The author gives a descnption of the botanical and also of the general 
characteristics of the plant and states that vanilla is suited to a hot, 
moist climate, if without excessive rains Artificial fertilisation is 
as a rule necessitated owing to the fact that natural crOvSs pollination by bees 
and humming birds onh possible in Mexico, and elsewhere bees rarely 
visit the flowers 

It is estimated that an a\ erage worker can fertilise 2 000 flowers 
per day if the plants are fairly close together 

Methods of preparation cand urin%. — A comparison is made between 
store curing ; the last named is the most generally employed to secure 
uniform curing and each size is cured separate^. 

The best method of preserving vanilla beans for commercial purposes 
has been found to be storage in a temperature slightly higher than room 

(1) See R Oct 1021, No 1008. {Id) 
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temperature : the idea of storage in ice-boxes or in cold cellars is no longer 
in favour De Gfoote of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
has recently stated that any system of storage permitting the air to circu¬ 
late round the beans in the inner part of the bundle is to be recommended. 

Attention is drawn to the sophistication treatment of collected beans 
occasionally practised, the most serious being the production of so-called 
vanillin crystals. On soaking the beans in a concentrated solution of benzoic 
acid in alcohol, after evaporation the crystals of the acid have a general 
appearance of vanillin crystals. Detection is possible, however, as the 
benzoic coastals are flattened and rhomboidal and generally lie flat upon 
the bean, while the others are generally needle-shaped and stand out at 
right-angles. It may be noted that the lack of crystalline coating is no 
^proof of inferior quality of the bean. It has been stated on good authority 
that crystals are not infrequently entnely absent on the best Mexican 
beans Other less notable forms of sophistication aie also described 

As regards the chemical conqxisition of the bean, the author describ¬ 
es the two ferments to be found in the plant, one as an oxydase in leaves, 
shoots etc. and readily extractable by water ; the other as a hydrolysing 
ferment in the sap. Quite apart from the two kinds of resin also found in 
the bean, both are apparently necessary for vanillin formation, which is 
a coniferin derivative. The vanillin manufactured by oxidation of iso- 
eugenol obtained from oil of cloves and from anisidin is of inferior quality 
to the extracts from vanilla beans. It is interesting to note that although 
Mexican beans show the lowest vanillin content, the quality of the extracts 
obtained is supenor to that prepared elsewhere in flavour etc The actual 
percentage content is shown in the following chemical analysis (Haarmwx): 
Mexican I 6q ° 0 , Reunion 2 48 % , Java 2.75 ° 0 . M. I,. Y. 

721 - Chaulmoogra Oil from Tarakto&enus Kurzii , and its Medicinal Value as 
a Leprosy Cure (1). - 1 rock, J F (Agricultural Explorer of the Oihce of Foreign 
Seed ami Plant Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, I T S Department of Agri¬ 
culture), Hunting the Chaulmoogra Tiee, m The National Geo raphic Magazine, 
Vol XL I, No i>i> 2tVJ/0 f platen +- 1 map Washington, D C , March 1022 — 
II Chaulmoogra oil and Leprosv, in The Azucultural Ne res, Vol XXI, No si8. 
p Barbados, March \, 1022 

The value of chaulmoogra oil in the treatment of leprosy has for some 
years been recognised and it has given very good results. Two constituents 
of this oil, viz. chaulmoogric and hvdnocarpic acids and especially their 
ethyl esters have proved effective. 

As a result of the probably scarcity in the TTrited States of this oil 
which is derived from Taraktof’enos Ktirzii King, the author was requested 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture to obtain seeds of this species 
for introduction into Hawaii and other tropical possessions, where leprosy 
occurs, with a view to establishing chaulmoogra plantations. The report of 
the forthcoming expedition is here given {Pt. I). 

(1) See R. Dec i<B7, No n<»6 (Ed) 
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II. — A scientific discussion as to the chemical composition of this 
oil and its use in the treatment of leprosy patients. The oil seems to act 
as an internal disinfectant, killing the bacterial germs. Reference is made to 
the interest in this subject roused in the West Indies and it is also stated 
that efforts are being made to establish a Tarakiogenos Kurzii tree in the 
Botanic Gardens, Dominica (Annual Report 1920-21). M. L. Y. 

722 - Alkaloidal Content of Leaves and Stems of Ipecacuanha from the Federated 

Malay States. — 1 he Agricultural Bulhttrt of tbt l tditatul Malay States, Vol XX, 

No 3, pp. Kuala Lumpur, July Sept uui 

A sample of leaves of the ipecacuanha plant was forwarded to the Wel¬ 
come Research Laboratories, Loudon, ior analyses, and Dr. T. A. Henry, 
the Director reports the following results. 

Leaies and stems 1.5 % alkaloids, soluble in ethei of which 0.45 % 
were emetine. 

Roots of good quality contain 2 to 2 J / 2 % of alkaloids, soluble in 
ether, of which 0.5 to 0 75 % is emetine. 

Dr. Henry states that the discovery that the leaves contain emetine 
is interesting since there is no pievious record on this point 

As is well known the roots are a eommeicial diug It is considered, 
however, that the collection of leaves might be injurious to the plants, 
and further investigation seems desit able. M L. Y. 

fruit 723 - Cultivation of Lemons in Argentina. Riveros 1;, m 11 Campo, Vol <*, 

GROWING No (»(), p j(>s Buenos Vyres, Vpril is, 

In the Argentine the provinces of Catamarca, La Rioja,Corrientes and 
the Northern areas are the districts paiticularlv suitable lor lemon growing. 
In the province of Corrientes, certain plantations of some importance are 
alread}' established, but these have not been developed as much as was 
expected. Attempts have also been made elsewheie, but without success. 
Por example, the fruit produced in K 1 Tigie will not keep owing to the pre¬ 
vailing moisture in this area and to the high mtiogenous soil content. 

As regards, insect ]>ests, the scale insects which attack other citrus 
fruits are abundant in the northern part of the Republic owing to the lack 
of natural enemies. p y) 

724 - Superior Italian Cherry Varieties. —Brig\nii, w , m vitaim Arnold, Vol s«, 

No i), pp VM + 1 table (col) riaisancc, Oct 15, 102 j Vol s<), No S, p is7 

4 1 table (col ), May 15, 

Iwo excellent varieties of cherry are notified (1) and described viz.: 

" Cicalone ” and " Zuccberirta ”. 

The first is characterised by vigorous growth, size, deep violet-red 
colour, acid flavour and small stone ; the second by the well developed 
tree, the size, very sweet flavour, light ruby red colour, small stone, fine 
skin, and especially the early ripening of the fruit and consequently its 
appearance on the Naples market, as early as the beginning of May. 

The fruits of these two varieties are not suitable for export, as the 
flavour and scent is only acquired when completely ripe. F. D. 

(1) See X., Nov. 1921, No 1124 (£<<.) 
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725 - Plum Growing in California and Methods Employed for Dryng the Fruits. — 

Hendkickon, A. H. f ill College of Amcultwe, Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkley 
California, Bulletin No 328, pp 1-3H, figs 12 Berkeley, Ca , June 1921 
Full details are given as regards the choice of stock, planting, irriga¬ 
tion, cultural operations, control of plant diseases and insect pests connect¬ 
ed with plum orchards in California. The myrobalan stock is preferred to 
the alniond and peach stocks, especially on deep moist soils The two last 
named stocks are considered best 011 drier, gravelly soils. 

As regards the curing process, most of the plums are sun-aried; al¬ 
though in recent years, an increasing proportion have been dried in evapo¬ 
rators (1) For sun-drying, trays holding about 60 to 70 lb. of green fruit 
are used Approximately 1000 to 1500 trays and 250 to 350 lug boxes 
are necessary for 100 tons of fruit. From 10-14 days are allowed for this 
form of drying I11 an evaporator the length of time vaiies from 12-72 
hours, according to the size ot the fruit, the temperature maintained and 
the type of evaporator etc Although sun-drying lias advantages from the 
point of view ot cost and labour, the evajxiration process ensures the curing 
of the entire crop, regardless of unfavourable weather 

A survey of the cost ot production is made apart from the necessary 
additional equipment cost etc , winch has shown an increase 111 recent years, 
owing to the price of labour (The cost of cultivation, including ploughing, 
was probably at least 20§ per acre). The prospective returns cannot be 
estimated with any degree of certainty 

It is calculated, however, that for the tirst 3 or 4 yeats, the orchard may 
lie intercropped to provide a maintenance revenue; during the 5th and 6th 
years, the trees usually produce enough fruit to pay expenses and possibly 
to give a small profit \ fair crop for central coastal regions is estimated 
at 4-5 tons per acre, in the foothills, not more than 2 tons per acre , on deep 
fertile soils, inland, as much as 20 tons per acre have been obtained. 

M. I, Y. 

726 - Price paid to Producer and Price charged to Consumer for Wood in France. - 

Roulfutdela Roussrttkr, in Built tin di h ocietc da AwculUiir* dt 1 ranct, Sup- 
pUmint au Bulletin d'rirtl 1^22, Compta rendm dt VAaemblet tfmralc d* 1922 fasc 2, 
pp so (>(> Paris 

The authoi first shows the difficulty of ascertaining the price paid to 
the producer due to the lack of regular standards for the different conditions 
of the wood at which the price is quoted : standing, felled, either by the 
proprietor or the timber-merchant, but remaining where felled , felled and 
delivered at the timber-yard of the saw-mill or placed on the truck ready 
for transport; sawm only and delivered at the timber-yard of the saw¬ 
mill ; delivered in the form of floor-boards, squared beams, scantlings, 
plants, laths, etc. 


(x) Fora technical description of evaporators see R . Au^. 1021, No. 858, R Sept 1921, 
No. 953,1? Dec. 1021, No 1274* {Ld ) 
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The following; however, are some data as to the price paid to the pro¬ 
ducer and price charged to the consumer of wood for working: 


Description 


Oak 0.45 m. tn diameter 

standing. 

logs (unbarked). 

sawn .. 

Beech , 0.38 in diameter 

standing. 

logs (unbarked). 

squared and cross beams 

Fir 

standing. 

logs (unbarked). 

sawn .. 

Poplar, o 48-0.50 m. in dtarneter 

standing.. 

logs (unbarked) ..... 
sawn .. 


value of tkTm* in fr. [ Coefficient of iacteote 


1 

! 1914 

1 

1930 

i 1922 
! (Febr.) 

j 19*4 

1920 

1923 

(Febr.) 

45 

90 

60 

T 

2 | 

1.3 

55 

! 130 

95 

1 

1 

t.8 

79 

24I 

185 

I 

3 

2.3 

25 j 

60 

35 


2*4 

**4 

35 

IOO 

65 

X 

2.6 

1.9 

50 

170 

124 

X 

34 

2.5 

22 j 

75 

35 

I 

3-4 ! 

1.6 

30 ! 

no ! 

65 

X 

3-7 | 

2.2 

55 ; 

1 

i 95 

125 

X 

3.6 j 

2*3 

1 

22 

50 

30 I 

I J 

2.3 f 

M 

3 ° j 

85 

60 j 


2.8 j 

2 

42 

123 

| 

95 ; 

I 1 

3 | 

2.3 

__ i 

__ { 

- — : 

- - 




Regarding cost of working, labour and transport, the author 
observes that their increase seems to account for the differences between the 
coefficients of the prices charged by the producer and the wholesale mer¬ 
chant, whether trader or sawyer, but not by the retailers. He gives 
the costs ill connection with oaks of medium size, but only for sawn wood 
at the sawyer's timber-yard, in the country, free of town-dues, taking pro¬ 
fits and general expenses on the supposition that the felling-ground is 5 
kin. from the station and including unloading, also that the buyer's saw 
mills are near a station not more than 60 km. from where the logs are put 
on rail, these logs to have a circumference of 1.20 m. to 2 m. at the root 
and the figures to include costs of working, transport and sawing into 
lengths. 

.The following are the prices paid to producer and charged to con¬ 
sumer for firewood: 


Coefficient 

of 

Increase 

In kjm for the “«tere’> (i cub. m.) with aU kinds mixed, the average price paid 

to the grower (prices vary considerably according to locality) was 5 fr . 1 

In 1919-20, before the economic crisis it was under the same conditions, 12 fr*. 2.4 

In 1922, either there were no buyers or it averaged with veiy considerable 

variations 5 fr. s 

In the country delivered, to consumer, including town-dues i fr. in a small 
town situated so km. from the forest ground the •* cord ” cut and shaped 
was quoted by the Umber merchant to the customer in 1914 at 14 fr. 1 

In 1 919-20 it fetched, under the same condlUons, 40 fr. 2 8 

In 1 1)22 it fetched 30 fr. 


















| 19*0 


Coeffi- 

* 9 » 

Coeffi¬ 

cient 


1914 I and 

1 

Increase 

dent 

Feb¬ 

of 


X92X 

1 _ 

I 


ruary 

increase 


S’ 



"fr "| 



Felling of 1,400 cub. m. rough to obtain t- 

cub. m. dressed . 

Cartage (by road) of 1,400 cub. m. to the rail¬ 
way station (5 km.) .. 

trading cub. m. 1,400 at the station (on rail- | 

way trucks).; 

Transport by rail of 1,400 cub. m. to the * 
saw mill supposed near a station 60 km. I 

from the first..| 

Storage in the timber- yard. { 

Sawing into lengths, per cub. m. of trim- j 
mcd length (1,400 cub. m. rough) . . . | 

i 

Total No. 1 

Merchant’s profit and general expenses ; 
together estimated as 20 % of the gross ; 
selling price of 1.400 cub. m. rough sold { 
retail trimmed (130 fr in 1914—400 fr. I 
in 1920 — 300 fr. in 1922) ..i 

Total No 2 . 


I.40! 5.25! 3.85 

8.40 35.oo| 26.60! 

I ; 

1 1 

O.QO 3.00! 2.10} 


! S I2 «75i 

6.75! *9.5<> t 
1.00 3.00» 2.00 

j ' 1 

20.00, 50.00 30.00 

38.45 H 5.75 77.30 


26.00 80.00 54.00 

64.45 19575 131-30 


5 « 2 5 j 

35.00 

3 .o°! 

! 19 . 5 °: 

j 

j 300; 

50,00 
3 * 15.75 


60.00 

3 175-75 2.7 


For the Paris market, at a supposed distance 
of 150 km. from the former, the following 
must Ik* added : 

Transport to station and loading on truck . 
Transport from departure station to Paris, 

150 km .. 

Cartage on arrival.. 

Excess of merchant’s profit and general 
cxpensesin proportion to change in selling 
price : 

^ in 1914 : 160 — 130 ** 30 tr. 

20 % on in 1920: 600 -- 400 «* 200 fr. . 

* in 19-22 : 400 — 300 =» 100 l'r . 

Paris town dues, unchanged (11 fr. 28 e.) 

Total No 3 • • 


2.50 9.00 6.50 

9-5° 29.70 20.20 

io.oo, 30.00 20.00 


6.00; 40.00 34.001 


304.45! 212.00 


29.70, 
; 30.00, 


3,3 274*45, 3 


In Paris, the price paid to the wholesale merchant for 1000 kg. (the 
" stere " = 450 kg.), double sawn, delivered to the house in lots of 500 kg* 
and upwards, and including town dues but not “ pour-boire ” was : 


In j 914. 60 

In 1919-20 (from 180 to 200).190 

In 1922. *50 


per 1000 kg per . 

60 fr. 27 f: 


Coefficients 
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The comparative cost of working, transport and delivery to domicile 
of i " stere ” of dressed firewood m 1914, 1920 and 1922, in a forest with 
a railway station situated 30 km from a small country-town, where the 
dues are 1 fr per « stere » is as follows 


Items of Cost 

19*4 

1 

1920 ) 

1922 

Feb* 

1 

j 

St 

I 

1 ** 

maty 

fr. 

Telling, shaping and stacking ‘ 

1.50 

1 

6,00 

5.50 

C artage to station s to 6 km j 

1.50 

6 00 

5 * 5 ° 

1 oading on truck 

O 25 

i.oo 1 

r.oo 

i ransport by tail, 30km 

I.05 

2 80 

2.80 

Carting from Station to timber vard 

O 50 

1 50 

*•*5 

Stacking m timber \ ard 

0 30 

1 00 

0 80 

Dtlivcrv to customer 

I 00 

4.00 

3 50 

Town dues 

I 00 

1 00 

1 00 

lotal 

7 ro 

23 30 

21 35 

Price pud to glower toi standing timber 

5 00 

12 00 

5 00 

i otal cost pric< 

12 10 

35 30 

26 35 

The timber mcrch mt sells at 

14 00 

40 00 

30 00 

Profit per * stere after deducting all general expenses and tixes, 

including th it on turnover 

1 90 

4 26 

3 32 

If it be reckoned that this proht should ha\t been at least 20 °/ , 
these last figures should be increased bv 

2 80 

8 00 

6 00 


The following are the items of cost to be taken into consideration m 
fixing the retail price of charcoal pel sack of 30 to 40 kg m a small town 
situated 30 km from the forest ground (table p 845) 

The table gives the comparative cost of working, charring, transport 
and delivery (as charcoal, to domicile of 1 “stere ’ of fresh hard 
wood mixed with 1 * 01 34 white wood, m a small town situated 
at 30 km from the forest ground, m 1914, 1920 and 1921-22, as compared 
with the prices of charcoal sold retail per sack of 30 to 40 kg 

The bark constitutes another important product The various items 
of the costs of the returns are given (table p 847) 

The author sums up the present state of the timber market in France 
as follows 

Wood for working whereas m 1920 when prices had reached the- 
highest point the grower sold wood of all kinds for working at an average 
coefficient of 2 6, the wholesale tun lx? r-me reliant sold at 3 t and the retailer 
at 4 5 , laboui (felling, sawing and transport) cost 3, and in the forest, the 
woodman alone 37 At present the grower sells at an average coefficient 
of 1 6 (and for oak, which forms 70 % at least of the total, only I 3), the 
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wholesale merchant at 2.4, the retailer at 3.5, labour and transport 
together cost 3 and the woodman alone 3 8 

Firewood : in 1919-20 when prices were highest, the grower sold at an 
average coefficient of 2 4, the wholesale timber-merchant at 2 8, the retailer 
at $, the woodman alone cost 3 6 At present the grower sells at 1, that is, 
at the 1914 price, and does not even find buyers for */ 5 of the timber felled, 
the wholesale timber-merchant at 2 1, the retailer at 3 and the woodman 
still at 3 6 


The ** stcre M of standing white wood (^o kg ) for converting 
into charcoal was worth net, to tht grower 

too kg of charcoal delivered to the customer in the small 
town fc Uhcd 

As r “ stcre ** of wood for ehaning vitlds 65 kg of ehireoal 
on an average, the * stcr* ” of fresh wood converted 
into charcoal costs the customer 

'I he total cost of converting i 4 bterc ” of fresh wood into 
6 s kg charcoal ui<lulling town-duesof i ft per fookg 
of charcoal and tax on turnover (sec <k tails annexed | is 

B\ dcdui ting this cost from the preceding totals the timber 
merchant's proht on i " stere " of fresh standing wood 
by selling the charcoal is 

And as the merchant has paid the prodmti i« »t i 4 ^Urt 
of standing fresh wood 

It follows that for every 44 stcre " of fresh wood, the mer¬ 
chant to cover his general expenses and p rotit has 

and this pioht and general expenses work out, on 2*> * u , 
at a percentage of 


X914 

fr 

I 

*4 

9 *5 

5 8o 

3 35 

1 1 O 

2 35 
25 % 


1922 

fr 

z 

35 


4 53 

1 00 

3 53 

15 t % 


Coeffi 

cseat 

of 

increase 


2 5 


22 75 25 


18.22(1) 3 1(1) 


(1) Including a tax of 1 1 0 011 22 fr ~s < o fr < 


The grower to-day sells all standing wood for working, especially 
resinous wood, firewood and charcoal, at extremely low prices. The 
prices of manufactured wood products aie still too high for the customers 
who use the wood at home, but the position m this department shows 
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Details of cost 

Preliminary data. 

One 41 stere ** of fresh hard wood mixed with y 3 or % of white 
wood produces an average of 65 kg. of charcoal, which sell, per 

100 kg. {*« 4 hi.) at. 

Hence the 44 stere ” producing these 65 kg. is valued at .. 

Items of cost of working per 44 stere ” to be deducted : 

Felling and shaping. 

Charring... 

Backs and string per 65 kg. of charcoal .. 

Transport to station of 65 kg. of charcoal and loading on truck . . 

Railway transport of 65 kg for 30 km . 

Cartage on arrival . 

Kxpenses of delivery retail per sack of 1 hi. 7s. 

Town dues .. - - . 

Total cost . . . 

The 65 kg. or 1 44 stere ” net standing therefore realise . . . 
I*ess tax on turnover. ..... 

Net proceeds . . 

The timber merchant having paid the producer for the 4t stere ** 

His profit and general expenses amount per “ stere ” to . . . . 

— a percentage of , . . 


* 9 U 

1920 

199a 

(Feb* 

riuuyV 

it. i 

J* 

it. 

fr. 

* 4 .oo ( 

60.00 

35*00 

9 . 15 ! 

39 .oo 

22.75 

1.50I 

6,oo< 

5.50 

1.25' 

5.00 

4.50 

0.50 

2.00 

2.00 

0.60 

1.7 5 

I.50 

0.20 


0.5* 

0.20' 

0.80 

0,70 

O.80 

3.00 

2.5a 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

5.80 

19.82 

17.97 

385 

19.80 

4.78- 

— 

o .45 

0.25 

3 35 , 

i 8.73 

453 

1.00 

7.00 

1 00 

335 

11.73 

353 

25.6 

30 

* 5 -* 


signs of improvement. Labour has not suffered since it averages a coeffi¬ 
cient of 3, which corresponds to the increased cost of living. The prices at 
present realised by the grower are extremely low, for though the rise in 
price of firewood is nil, and between 40 and 50 % for wood for working 
as compared with I9*4> this rise is of real effect when compared with a 
diminution of 300 % in the buying power of money and 300 % increase 
in the cost of living. And when the consumer at last sees this percentage 
of 300 % diminish, that of the producers, at present nil or almost so, far 
from disappearing, will, as regards hard wood for working, rise. 

£»*«] 
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| 

Coeffi¬ 

cients 


fes 

fes 1 

fes 

The average price of bark per 1,040 kg loaded on railway truck is 

1 7 S 

1 

200 (x) | 

2.7 

The cost of barking, properly so called, in the forests, is 

To which should be added 

35 

90 j 

26 

Carriage to station or tannery, supposed distance of 5 to 6 km 

5 

18 

3 6 

Loading on truck 

0 60 

2 1 

} 3 

Withies 

Discount of 3 % of! the selling price agreed on unless other 

3 

8 

27 

wise stipulated 

2 25 

6 


lax on business turnover 


2 20 


Which brings the total expenses up to 

4 I > *>5 

126 20 

28 

The net proceeds after deducting these expenses from the selling 




price are 

2<i 15 

7 ^ 80 


The average price paid to the grower for the bark ontlu tret was 

2 > 



Leaving the timber merchant (as profit and to covtr general ex 




penscs) 


1 3 80 


Or per cent on the total price 

12 

<>% 



(i) VcumlinR 1i> the mukct juice m Feb ig* 
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LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. 

727 - Supposed Poisoning of Sheep by Button Grass ( Eteusina aegyptiaca).— 

Bi hi-ey 1 I. and V HITE C r mQuuniltinii 1 nculturil Journal Vol XVI Ft V, 
tig. 1 p 17 Bii'-bane, nm 

Sheep belonging to Bernly, put to pasture in a meadow, 9 0 o of winch 
was covered with " button grass ” (Fleusma ae^vpUaca) on the following 
day showed serious symptoms of poisoning, which proved fatal to 2 or 3 
animals As regaids the rest the s}mp*< ms disappeared during the next 
night 

Whiie, who made a stud's of specimens of the plant, has not been 
able to pioduce reactions with a withered plant, suflicient to prove defini¬ 
tely a glucoside with a hvdroc\anic acid content, but he calls attention 
to the fact that " button grass " contains this glucoside in taiilv large 
proportions during the whole year except in mid-winter and towards the 
spnng The case quoted is the first in which button grass has !>een de¬ 
finitely associated with stock poisoning E F 

728 - Poisoning of Cattle by the Prussic Acid in Sorghums. - Vinaix, h n (office 
of Forage Crop Investigations Buunu of Plant Industry, T T S Dept of Agriculture, 
lYoshington D C ),in Journal of flu Antertcan Sacut\ o 4 rononn , Vol 13,Nos 6 7, 
pp 267280 bibliography of 22 works Lancastci, Pa and Washington DC, 
Oct M, IQ2I 

A study of the literature dealing with this question Certain facts 
are worthy of special attention Poisoning of cattle with green sorghum 
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has been known for some years : Pease (1877) states that in India large 
numbers of deaths were due to this cause : the crop was " semi-parched for 
want of rain Sorghum poisoning was frequent also in 1887 and 1895, 
both dry years, and the natives accounted for it by the attack of a small 
insect, known as “ bhaunri " which is prevalent in dry seasons and poisons 
the sorghum. Other theories include the belief that the sorghum leaves 
collected in the paunch and gave off gases, causing death by asphyxia¬ 
tion. Pease decided on investigation that death was due to nitrate of 
potash which occurs in abundance in stems of withered sorghum plants, 
especially at the nodes. The symptoms of poisoning from nitrate of potash 
are somewhat similar to the symptoms of prussic acid poisoning. This 
theory was disproved later or at any rate, it was found that nitrate of pot¬ 
ash was not invariably the cause of sorghum poisoning. 

At the Nebraska Station (D. S A ) in 1900, Hii/wer found no substance 
in the plant which had caused death. I11 1901 Sj,ade, assistant chemist at 
the same Station, suggested that the damage was due to prussic acid. The 
year following, the two English investigators, Dunstan and Henry re¬ 
ported for the first time this discovery in a paper received by the Royal 
Society of London on April 24, read May 15 and published in the “ Chem¬ 
ical News of London, ” June 27, 1902. Independently, Siadk also isol¬ 
ated prussic acid from a sample of fiesh sorghum, about August 1, 1902. 
His report was sent to the Journal of the American Chemical Society for 
publication October 3, 1902. Avery continued the work of Siade and, 
in collaboration with him and Peters, a careful summary of results 
was published in 1903, which leaves little room for doubt that prussic acid 
was the direct cause of sorghum poisoning. Cr\weori> found for the first 
time in 1906 that prussic acid exists also in Johnson grass {Holcus hale - 
pensis L.) and Francis traced the acid m Sudan grass ( Sorghum exi$>uum) 
in 1915. 

According to Dunstav and Henry the prussic acid does not exist in 
this form in sorghum, but under certain conditions is liberated from cyano- 
genetic glucoside, known as “ dhurnn Decomposition is effected by hy¬ 
drolysis, by an enzyme emulsin, which may result under certain conditions 
in the liberation of the poisonous acid ; dilute hydrochloric acid may have 
a similar effect. An empirical formula is given for the glucoside and the 
resulting decomposition is explained. Sl,ade and Avery arrived at pract¬ 
ically the same conclusions Williamson (1917) claims- that prussic 
acid is found in sorghum in both a glucoside and non-glucosideform. The 
work of Ravenna and Bobint (1912) agrees with this ; they claim to have 
found free prussic acid in sorghum leaves as well as in the leaves of peach, 
cherry, laurel and flax. It is satisfactory to note, however, that these Ital¬ 
ian investigators themselves modify their results somewhat by acknowledg¬ 
ing the facility of producing free prussic acid by autolysis during the experi¬ 
ment. 

According to data carefully selected and compared, it appears that Su¬ 
dan grass is less poisonous than common sorghum. A11 average of 18.9 lb. is 
necessary to poison cattle and with common sorghum, only 7.6 lb. is required. 

[?#«J 






The leaves contain the larger proportion of poison, and the fact 
that animals prefer the leaves, explains why small quantities are sometimes 
sufficient to prove fatal; in one case there was poisoning with only 8 lb. 
of Sudan grass leaves. 

Sorghum and Sudan grass cured as forage are usually harmless. Two 
theories are put forward: according to Avery the enzyme remains inactive, 
but Dowell claims that when the plant is dried, the acid is volatilised. 
Verification of this theory is still necessary and will have a practical appli¬ 
cation in determining the most desirable methods of curing the plant. 

Adverse climatic conditions, such as drought and frost favour the 
formation of prussic acid. This has been proved by several experiments 
and the average analysis shows that there is more than twice the amount 
of prussic acid in injured plants than in normal. In one case only the nor¬ 
mal plant was richer in acid than the plant which had suffered from frost. 
In accepting this conclusion, it i c necessary to distinguish between plants 
stunted by drought, frost, arid soil, etc These all showed a low prussic 
acid content, especially if the pool soil lacked nitrates. 

The percentage of acid decreases with the age of the plant. Cold 
climates are more favourable to acid production and this point is discussed 
at length. Varietal differences also have a marked influence on the acid 
l>ercentage. 

The poisoning (of which the symptoms are described) is so quickly 
fatal that treatment is difficult Olucose, dextrose and other forms of sugar 
are known as antidotes As these are formed fiom amides during digestion, 
a possible explanation is given of the fact that animals fed on maize can 
afterwards feed on large quantities ot sorghum with impunity. Other 
remedies are discussed salt purgative^, peroxide of hydrogen, etc. Their 
immediate application is necessary D V. 

729 - Control of Tuberculosis in California. — ftecXo 679 of this Reueu 

730 - Warts op Horses and Cattle. - Willi ymson n ,m J he Pastor ii Reeteu, Voi xxxi. 

No S t p Sytlncv and Melbourne, Vue 102.- 

Little is known as to the nature and origin of these warts and conse¬ 
quently the treatment can only be based on observation. The author 
divides them roughly according to form and the best method of treatment: 

a) pedunculated, or nairow-necked , a ligature may be used with or 
without caustic agent to hinder the blood circulation in the wart; the action 
may be hastened by a previous dressing of chloride of zinc or of corrosive 
sublimate ; 

h) encysted warts ; open the cyst with a knife and permit the escape 
of the pus. 

c) broad based warts ; treat with washing soda or soap powder to 
soften the surface and then with a caustic agent to penetrate into the wart. 
A veiy efficient but not the safest paste is one composed of arsenic and 
soft soap. Warts which develop on delicate parts of the body (eyelids etc.) 
should be treated with a solution of collodion 7 parts to salicylic acid 
1 part. E. F. 
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73X - Investigations on Infectious Abortion in Cattle and Swine in the United States,— 

I Stafsbth, H J and Hudulbson, J F Studies in Infectious Abortion r Michigan 
Agricultural College Experiment Station , Technical Bulletin No 40, 30 pp, Lansing, 
Mich Nov 1920 — II Hallman, Jt T , Infectious Abortion m Cattle, Michigan 

Agricultutal College Experiment Station , The Quirtetly Bulletin, Vol III, No 3, pp 8i, 
East Ean^mg, Mich, Feb 1921 — III Conkaway, J W Durant, Jt T , and 
Newman H G , Infectious Abortion of Cattle l nuersil\ of Missouri, College 
of Agriculture , Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 189 pp 57-58, Columbia, 
Miss ,1921 — IV Schroeder, T C , Bureau of Animal Industrv. Investigations on 
Bovine Infectious Abortion, Journal of the American V etertnarv Medical Association, 
Vol EX, No 5, pp 542 561, Washington, Feb 19-^ — V Connaway J \V , and 
Durant, A T. and Newman H G Infectious Abortion in Swme, Vnweisitv of 
Missouri , College ot A nculture A mcultural Lxpinment Station, BulUtm No 1S7, 
28 pp, figs 12 bibliography of 16 publications Columbia Miss, 1021 — 

VI Huddixson, I The Susceptibility of Swmc to Contagious Abortion (Bacterium 
abortus Bang) Mi chi an Agricultural CotU e I xpuuncnt Station The Quarterly Bulletin , 
Vol 4, No 2 pp 43 45 Fast Canning Mich Nov 1 >21 

T This work is divided into 4 parts (of which the first 3 are written 
by Dr H J SiAFScm) 

1st Part — On ihi pres* n cl or ihe Bad abortus in ihe inner 

EAYERS OF UHE MEMBRAN 1 OF IHI FTFRPS OI A FEMAI E NOI IN G 1 SI AT ION 

(PP 3 - 6 ) 

The present state of our knowledge on the ttiolog} of infectious aboi- 
tion leads us to conclude that B abortus attacks the uterus onlv dining 
gestation and disappeais iapidl\ ifter aboition or normal delivery It 
must be admitted then tliat B abortus does not remain permanently 111 the 
uterine cavity On the other hand it is known that certain pathogenic 
agents may exist 111 the under la\ers of the skin and the intestinal mucus 
without causing trouble although the tissues attacked are genera!l> 
subject to the characteristic infection of these micro-organisms The au¬ 
thor therefore wished to ascertain whether B abortus could penetrate to 
the deep layers of the uterine mucus and remain there in 1 state of latent 
infection 

With this object, he made a bacteriological examination of the uteri 
of 6 cows which had alxirted and were seriously infected He found a 
slight bacterial flora {Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus et albus Streptococcus 
sp Micrococcus sp , B subtihs , B toll communis And 7 nehobadettum sp ) 
m the mucus of the uteri but m no case was there any B abortus This 
investigation does not definitely sol\e the problem on account of the small 
number of animals examined 

2nd Part — Notes on the isolation and cueture of B abortus 

BY USING EIVER AND SPI El N SFCRR1ION AS A CUI TURK MEDIUM (pp 7 to II) 
B abortus is generally associated with other micro-organisms which 
multiply much more rapidly 111 artificial mediums than the first named, 
and impede its development it is therefore difficult to obtain a pure culture 
The author was able to isolate certain species of B abortus fairly easily 
by using culture mediums to which he added hepatic or splenecic secretion 
Development was accelerated by the addition of small quantities of 
starch and dextrose 

r**i] 
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3rd Part, — On the possibility of distinguishing infected ani¬ 
mals FROM HEALTHY ONES (4 tables) (pp. 12-24). 

It is known that cattle may be infected with B. abortus without im¬ 
mediately showing signs of the disease and that so far no characteristic and 
specific biological reaction is known by means of which infected animals 
may be detected. The author, using the works of other writers (1) tried two > 
0 abortines ” : alcoholic ether extract of B. abortus and a bacillary solution ; 
the latter gave good results. The subcutaneous reaction is obtained by injec¬ 
ting this solution in the abdomen of a guinea pig and shows itself locally 
under the form of a hardening and reddening of the part, which mortifies 
after 2 or 3 days. This reaction is specific. The authot also observed that: 

a) the guinea-pigs in which dead B. abortus cultures have been 
injected do not react against them ; b) the dead culture treatment, before 
or after infection, has 110 influence on subcutaneous reaction ; c) the dead 
culture treatment does not render the guinea-pigs immune against the B. 
abortus infection, 

4th Part. — Isolation of B. abortus in mii k (pp. 25-30). 

To prevent or cure infectious abortion, it is often necessary to ascertain 
whether B. abortus exists in the milk of the apparently healthy cow. The 
isolation methods are attended with more or less serious difficulties, for 
which reason the author descril>es another with which he obtained good 
results, lie employed agar-agar with a hepatic or splenetic infusion as 
a medium. lie was able to prove that : a) the development of the B . abor¬ 
tus culture depends essentially on the concentration of the hydrogen- 
ions in the medium ; b) the medium containing the culture should be placed 
in a closed vessel in which 10 % of the air has been replaced by CO a gas ; 
c) other micro-organisms which may exist in the nulk should be prevented 
from interfering with the development of B. abortus ; to effect this, a satur¬ 
ated aqueous solution of gentian violet should be added to the medium 
in sufficient quantity to ensure a 1/1000^ dilution of the final solution; 
this substance lias a selective action on the bacteria. 

The method described gives the same results as those obtained by the 
known methods and has the advantage of being simpler, more economical 
and rapid. 

II. The BTTLL as a factor in the transmission of the disease. — 
Recent researches tend to show tliat the importance of the bull as a vehicle 
for the germs of infectious abortion is not so great as was believed and that 
abortion may be checked to a great extent by separating the females which 
are not in gestation from the places and animals infected. In the present 
state of our knowledge, it seems evident that the infection of females takes 
place more often after conception and that any measures taken after im¬ 
pregnation to check infection reduce cases of abortion in a herd. 

In practice the following advice may be given : a) the isolation of in¬ 
fected cows and their frequent disinfection ; 

( 1 ) Fleischnbr E. c. and M whr. k. f The bearing of cutaneous hypersensitivenes^ 
*>n. the pathogenicity of B. abortus botnnui. A met, Journal Dv. C h vol. 16 No. 4. ( A uthors note ). 
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b) the greatest care should be observed by the owner of uuconta- 
minated herds in burying cows, as: infection is most frequently introduced 
by an infected female. 

III. Infectious abortion of cattle. — Experiments to determine 
the effect of a more or less prolonged suspension of reproduction on the 
persistence of B. abortus Bang in infected cows. These experiments have 
proved that the cows cannot destroy and eliminate the disease germs* 
Further, infected calves no longer react against them umess they are 
reinfected. Cows not used for breeding do not become reinfected by con¬ 
tinuous exposure to infection through contact with cows which react and 
are not in calf. 

The bacteriological examination of the glands of a castrated ox, a cow 
and a bull artificially infected has shown appaiently that the castrated ox 
was less capable of eliminating and destroying the disease germs than the 
bull, but that neither are so favourable to its reception as the cow. In the 
latter, the genital organs are more subject to functional trouble after in- 
fection, while the udders and teats present conditions which are favourable 
to the existence of the B. abortus. 

For the suppression and prevention of infectious abortion in the herd, 
the authors advise the application of the serological test to all the animals 
in order to find out which of them show a positive reaction , to fatten and 
sell for killiug those among the latter which are not of special value as 
breeders ; to isolate promptly all the cows which show a tendency to pre¬ 
mature calving ; to separate from the herd those animals which react at the 
moment of calving ; to destroy all still-born calves and cauls by burning or 
burying deep in the giound , to disinfect stables and litters; and to 
spray with antiseptics all cows which have just calved. 

IV. Investigations on bovine infectious abortion made by 

THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
agricui TURK. — Report submitted at the XXV th meeting of the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association held at Chicago at the end of November, 
1921. The author describes briefly the principal facts connected with the 
symptomatology, etiology and therapeutics of infectious abortion which 
have been confirmed and studied by the members of the Bureau which is 
under his direction. Many of these works have been published, but we 
will confine ourselves to calling attention to the present one. 

V Infectious abortion in swine. — The investigations which 
have been carried on for some years in the Experimental Stations of the 
Missouri, have brought to light the following facts . the specific cause in the 
majority of cases of abortion in sows is a micro-organism very similar to, 
if not identical with B. abortus Bang ; the identity of these two micro-or¬ 
ganisms has been proved by a series of fixing tests for the complement and 
for agglutination , for the isolation and identification of the specific micro¬ 
organism , for the production of the specific reaction against abortion in 
sow s blood after an inoculation of B. abortus from a cow; and by observing 
the quasi-abortion of cows and sows feeding together on the same pasture. 

The transmission of the disease is especially caused, it seems, by the 
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ingestion of contamiued substance (foetus, cauls, milk etc. The contam¬ 
ination of one sew by another through the agency of the boar is probable 
but not certain- Young pigs are also liable to infection, as also boars, and 
females not in pig. In the case of the young animals the reaction of the 
blood generally becomes negative after a few weeks, whereas with adult 
sows infection continues a certain time, and may even become permanent, 
though sows which have aborted and continue to react positively may give 
birth to live young. Nevertheless some become temporarily or perman¬ 
ently barren. Some give birth in one litter to an equal number of dead 
foetus and of live and healthy young. Healthy offspring may be obtained 
from a sow and boar both infected, by isolating the young as soon as they 
are born to prevent reinfection. 

As preventive and curative measures, those used against infectious 
abortion in cows are advised ; subject parents and recently bom young 
to a serological test, isolate sows which have aborted immediately, carefully 
disinfect the young and destroy dead foetus and cauls. 

Animals which react positively should be fattened and sold for killing 
if not specially valuable as breeders. In the case of a good sow, it is better 
to keep her for breeding, isolating the young at birth. 

Vaccination is of doubtful efficacy and may perhaps infect the animals 
treated with permanent traces of disease germs. 

Rules are given as to the method and interpretation of serological tests 
for the discovery of infected animals, for the treatment of the diseased sow 
and for boars and animals belonging to an infected herd which shows a 
negative reaction. • 

VI. Ts the pig susceptible to INFECTIOUS aborhon ? — Some cases 
of abortion reported at Michigan have induced the author to undertake 
a bacteriological study of the disease : he concludes that pigs show great 
immunity against B. abortus Bang. Young sows eight weeks old reared 
on cow's milk naturally infected and afterwards contaminated by a culture 
of cow's and sow's B. abortus gave birth to young, all living except one and 
afterwards showed a negative reaction. 

Young sows brought up on the milk of an infected cow and living 
in a meadow with cows, became pregnant normally when adult and 
gave birth to young all living and healthy. Two of these sows had been 
vaccinated several times. After the test, all the sows and their young 
showed a negative reaction. K. F. 

732 - Investigations on the Use of Vaccines prepared with Bacillus ovisep - 

HCUS • — NewsoM, I. K., and Fjloyd Cross in Journal or the American Veterinatv 
Medical Association. Voi. EX, No. 5, pp. sf» 2 - 570 , tables 10, Washington, Feb. 1922 

Recent investigations have rendered doubtful the efficacy of vaccines 
at present employed in the control of haemorrhagic septicemia, and even 
the possibility of the preparation by means of methods so far known, of 
really effective vaccines. The authors present verified data, with refer- 
rence to this question and as a result of experiments made wdth Bac . 
a?'isepticus which should facilitate the solution of this much discussed 
problem. 
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Successful results have been obtained with (doses varied according 
to circumstances): a) vaccines, for general commercial use; b) a vaccine 
prepared specially ; bacillus grown culture prepared in boiling media for 
48 hours and at 6 o° C for % hour, followed by the addition of phenol at 
y 2 % ; c) similar vaccines, but prepared according to a modified method 
(simple addition of phenol and no heating) ; d) cultures of the living 
organism. 

Experiments have been made with rabbits, and also more particularly 
with sheep. The vaccines in which the bacillus have been destroyed by 
heating gave little or no immunity. Sterilisation with phenol renders 
the vaccine even less effective. Cultures of living bacilli have been tested 
only with sheep. The minimum fatal dose has varied with breed, but 
usually it is fairly high if inoculation is sub-cutaneous. The authors 
con ider therefore that the use of living Bac. o tsepttcus as vaccine is not 
dangerous if the doses are limited to those generally employed in labo¬ 
ratories (1). 

In view of our present knowledge, the use of the living organism as 
a vaccine is advised in preference to that of bacilli destroyed by heat or 
antiseptics. E. F. 

733 - Diseases in Domestic Birds transmissible to Man, — MrREno, m . m limsa Corn , 

V III, fasc pp 1010 1020 Molassana ((xenoa), \pril V*iv 1 

Among the various diseases, common to man and to Uirds which the 
author calls “ anthropornithologic lie mentions “ psittacosis ,f , Maltese 
fever and the sleeping sickness. 

The first, of bacillary origin, is incurable and contagious both to parrots 
and to man by direct contact. The author recalls an epidemic which 
broke out in Genoa in 1891, and which was fortunately localised in a block 
of houses, though not before several human beings had fallen victims. 

He proposes therefore to nlnce parrots coming fiom America under 
observation for a period of at least 20 days. 

Maltese fevei (caused by the Micrococcus mclitensis) attacks chickens in 
two forms: the acute form lasting 8 to 10 hours and the form which causes 
death after a longer period The author recalls an epidemic which broke out 
in 1911 among chickens m the neighbourhood of Nimes, which proved 
mortal in 70 % of the cases. It was studied by M. Dvnois. 

From observations made by the author in Eiguria, there is some con¬ 
nection between the " sleeping sickness ” of chickens, which succumb 
immediately or almost so, and lethargic encephalitis in man. The in¬ 
fection is ol short duration, and is caused by the Streptococcus capsulatm 
gallinarum . p £>. 


U) It i« inietesting to note that Mkisnkrr and Schbrn (Atch f. Tterhettk, Vol. 36, 
p 20*0 have succeeded in isolating a bacillus so virulent that it U fatal even when given In 
sniali quantities (Author's note) 
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■734 - Spirochetosis in Rabbits. — Rotpert, F. (Mit field des Staatsinstituts fflr esperim. 

Therapie), in Berltner Uer&rtxhche Wochtnschrtft, XXXVII year, No. 42 , pp. 493-496, 

4 fig., bibliography of 18 works Berlin, 20th Oct. 1921. 

Rabbit spirochetosis is the name given by the author to a contagious 
sexual disease caused by the SMrochaeta cunictdi (1) and already described 
under various names by different authors. Spontaneous outbreaks have 
been reported in England, Holland, Germany and France. It is transmit¬ 
ted from one individual to another during sexual intercourse. This has 
been proved from experiments made by the author, as also the fact that 
infection shows itself after a 2 to 4 months’ period of incubation, during 
which the spirochetes live on the genital parts and are a constant source of 
infection to all animals having sexual relations with the animal infected. 
By placing the spirochetes in contact with the skin of the genital parts, the 
disease is easily transmitted from one individual to another; in this case, 
incubation lasts 20 to 72 days. No one has yet succeeded in transmitting 
it to white rats and guinea-pigs. The symptoms may be classed in two 
series corresponding to the two successive stages of the disease * in the first 
period (about 3 weeks after the artificial infection) the genital parts be¬ 
come inflamed and a watery fluid collects between the prepuce and the 
penis , spirochetes are sometimes, but not always, found in this fluid After 
2 to 3 weeks the secretion becomes purulent and small abscesses of the size 
of a millet seed form on the prepuce (or on the edges of the vagina). The 
vagina and prepuce become red and inciease to 3 or 4 times their normal 
size. Subsequently the abscesses dry up and form small scabs, which 
are easily detachable. Spirochetes are always found on the injured parts 
and their number increases considerably during the course of the disease. 
In the second ]*eriod the diffusion of the virus takes place : abscesses of 
the size of a lentil form, mostly around the anus, rarely on the muzzle. 
Sometimes small abscesses are seen which may unite, and form one only. 
By pressing the injured parts a watery fluid containing a large number of 
spirochetes is expelled. 

The prognosis is as yet uncertain ; animals infected may survive a 
year or even 18 months and have healthy offspring; on the other Irand they 
may succumb to secondary bacterial infections which penetrate through the 
lesions to the organs of the body. An anatomopathological examination 
reveals all the characteristics of acute inflammation of the genital organs ; 
the diagnosis is based on microscopic examination. The differential diagno¬ 
sis between the experimental syphilis of rabbits and spontaneous spiroche¬ 
tosis is very difficult for these two micro-organisms show no morphological 
differences nor differing reactions under the staining media usually em¬ 
ployed ; while (2) the lesions produced in either case are so different that it 
may be considered that there are two distinct morphological species. For 
instance, in spontaneous rabbit spirochetosis, the hardening which is typical 


(1) This disease is therefore distinct from rabbit syphilis produced by the experimental 
inoculation of $p. pathdu {Author*$ Note) 

(2) According to research by Kolle and Moebus (1910-21, quoted by the author. ( Ed ,) 
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of human syphilis inoculated into rabbits is never met with, also Sfi. cunt* 
cult always settles just under the skin whereas Sp. pallida penetrates 
deeply inter the tissues. 

Arsenobenzoline products exert a specific therapeutical action: 0.04 gm. 
to 0.06 gm. of salvarsan of sodium and of silver per kg weight always 
cures. The infection may be contracted more than once, so that there 
is no immunity. 

E. F. 

735 - Effectiveness of Tetrachloride of Carbon against Uncinariae {Nematoda 
Strongylidae) in Dogs. — Allfn, T A ( Vnjmal Pathologist in Charge, Fox 
Research Station, Health of Animals branch, Canada), in Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, V I*XJ, No i, pp 31 37 Washington, April 1022. 

The author has used tetrachloride of carbon as a vermifuge (especially 
against Uncinaria polans , but also against ascarides) in jqq cases, and has 
observed that it is more effective and less dangerous than chloroform and 
thymol. 

It should be administered after a fast of 12 to 14 hours in the form 
of gelatine capsules , the dose should be o.3 gm per kilogram of weight. 
Afterwards it is well to administer a little castor oil to facilitate degluti¬ 
tion. With adults it is otten necessary to overcome the resistance of the 
animal against swallowing the capsule it sometimes happens ip such cases 
that the capsule breaks and that artificial lespiration must be resorted to. 

E. F. 

736 - Feeding and Contact Experiments with St. John’s Wort {Hypericum per¬ 
foratum) in New South Wales. - Henry, M ((mvenunent Veterinary Surgeon), 
in Agricultural GazUU of hew South W alts, Yol XXX 11 I, Pt l, pp 20**207 Sydney, 
March, 

Results of previous feeding experiments with St. John's Wort (Hy- 
pertcum perioratum ), indicated that the plant rendered the skin peculiarly 
susceptible to the action of the sun’s ra>s, and that the animal suffered 
consideiably in consequence. Further experiments have been made to test 
the effect of feeding the plant at a less-developed stage and also the effect 
of continued contact of the plant with the skin. Cattle and sheep were 
placed in a field almost entirely overgrown with H. perfoiatum. 

In both cases the effects of internal irritation were evident, especially 
in the full heat of the dav, and the abrasions were noticeable. 

In the contact experiments, the animals were muzzled before being 
allowed to run in the paddock. No signs of ill-health or external skin 
irritation were observed, even when the plant was in full flower and there 
was much pollen. 

The animals which had suffered as a result of feeding on this plant, 
recovered their equilibrium aftei removal from the field, and the abrasions 
were replaced bv clean, healthy tissue. 

L. Y. 
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737 - The Mannitol-Producing Organisms in Silage. — plaisance, g. f., and hammer, 
B. W. (Bacteriological atid Dairy Sections of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station), in Journal of Bacteriology, Vol. 6, No. 5,^PP- 43*-43 3, bibliography of 7 works. 
Baltimore, Sept. 1^21. 

The chemistry section of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
has shown fDox and Pi.aisanck, 1919), that mannitol is a normal consti¬ 
tuent of silage and that it is formed by bacterial reduction of the fructose 
of the,sucrose molecule. In silage fermentation the mannite is produced 
in considerable quantities, simultaneotisly with the acids, the alcohol, 
and the carbon dioxide, and its presence accounts in a large measure for 
the deficit noted when the sum of these products is supplemented by fer¬ 
mented sugar. Mannitol has also been found in various fermented mate¬ 
rials such as wine, vinegar and sauerkraut, etc. as well as its production 
by organisms. 

The aim of the present experiments was to isolate from silage, organ¬ 
isms capable of producing mannitol, either when grown in pure cultures in 
maize and maize juice, or by adding agar, peptone and sucrose, or by using 
chopped green maize adding about 5 % sucrose. 

Mannitol determinations were made by extraction with boiling 95 % 
alcohol and after leaving to cool and crystallise, were then weighed. 

If ether, chlorophorm, formaldehyde, or toluol were employed for 
sterilisation, no trace of mannitol was found ; the organisms are therefore 
indispensable 

The organisms capable of producing mannitol were isolated from fresh 
silage ; small colonies were obtained on agar, and probably form part of 
a group of lactic bacteria ; the reducing element is evident in the pronounc¬ 
ed change in colour in the fermenting juice. These organisms are well 
distributed and have been observed in the soil from a farmyard and also 
in milk. Undoubtedly many other organisms are associated with mannitol 
production but not so generally characteristic and invariably recognisable. 

Mannitol has also teen produced by organisms isolated in the sun- 
fiowei, sugar cane, dandelion silage and in cabbage juice, but not in that 
of carrots, beets or apples. 4 

The addition of fructose considerably increased the production 
(3.71 %) due to the direct transformation of fructose to mannitol. The 
addition of sucrose or inulin was less effective owing to indirect trans¬ 
formation. Results varied with the determinations made ; thus in one case, 
the sugar cane juice with 2 ■% sucxose gave 0.49 % mannitol, and in other 
cases 1.85 %. The carbohydrates, apart from those mentioned, gave en¬ 
tirely negative results. 

When flooded with oil, which assists anaerobiosis, and consequently 
aids the reduction responsible for mannitol production, a much greater 
quantity is obtained, probably because the development of reducing agents 
encourages anaerobiosis, and this method is rendered superfluous. 

The quantity of mannitol increases during ensilage, up to a certain 
limit; reduction then follows, evidently due to repeated partial destruction, 
caused by the same organisms. This has been demonstrated in pure cul¬ 
tures obtained by experiment. E. V. 

psfi 
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738 - Matted-Grain Sickness of Cattle considered as one of the Illnesses tee to 
Malnutrition. — Poenaru, J. (Clinical Hospital of the Faculty of Veterinary Surgery,. 
Bucarest) (“ Clinique medicate de la faculty de M£decine V6terinaire, B.”) in Compter 
rendus des Seances de la Socitii de Btoloste, Vol I,XXXVI, No. 11, pp 640-641. Paris, 
18th Mar. 1922. 

Six hundred oxen, fed exclusively on malted grain, soon showed symp¬ 
toms of malt sickness: loss of appetite, diarrhea, difficulty in standing up, 
increasing weakness , and 12 oxen died in a state of extreme exhaustion. 
But as soon as this feed was mixed with others, such as : chopped straw, 
hay and a little bran, the morbid symptoms disappeared. The author 
subjected malt sickness to experimental investigation and observed that 
it may be included in the group of illnesses due to malnutrition, and that 
the indispensable elements lacking in malted grain, which is sterilised by 
the distillation temperature, contain the essential vitamines ; if the latter 
are supplied by the addition of other food products, the sickness is averted. 

F. D. 

739 - The Application to Stock-Breeding of Some new Views concerning Heredity. - 

Dbchambre, P,, in Comptts Rendus dc V 4ciid£mte d' 4’ruultute de l ranee, Vol VIII, 
No. 11, pp. 3S9-365 Pans, March 19 22 

The progress of stock-breeding is intimately connected with the pos¬ 
sibility of fixing by heredity the \ariations, or characters, that will im¬ 
prove the quality of animals. Hence the attempt to apply to stockbreed¬ 
ing the knowledge obtained from the researches on heredity that have 
been carried on for several years in the scientific world 

From among the new facts concerning heredity that are of almost 
direct application to stock-breeding, the author singles out for special 
mention those bearing on the dominance of certain characters. 

Generally speaking, albinism in all species is recessive. Thus, the 
products of a cross between breeds with pigmented mucous membranes 
and those with non-pigmented mucous membranes have coloured mucous 
membranes. Of this there are several instances m cattle ; the hybrids 
of Charolais X Schwitz in the district of Aube and C6te-d‘Or are white 
like the Charolais bleed, but have a black muzzle , the hybrids of Charolais 
X Vendee breed are large animals with light coats, but black mucous 
membranes and legs ; the hybrids of Eimousin X the Brown Cevennes 
breed have the good conformation of the Iyimousin parent but black coat 
and legs. 

Southdown rams, when crossed with white ewes, produce lambs with 
greyish faces and legs. 

As dominant characters the author mentions the tuft of the Paduan 
fowl and the long hair of the guinea-pig. In horses, black and bay coats 
are dominant as regards chestnut, and grey and roan as regards bay. 

In cattle, hornlessness is dominant as regards the possession of normal 
horns. When a polled bull is crossed with a normally horned cow, polled 
offspring are obtained. This was discovered in England a long time ago 
by crossing the Angus and Shorthorn breeds. The Sarlabot breed originated 
from a similar cross between the Normandy and the Angus and Red Polled 





breeds. Thi? cross was effected in 1852, and the polled character of the 
progeny was immediately fixed. For the last fifteen years, the author 
has used the Sarkrbot breed in his crossing experiments at Grignon, where 
its essential character, absence of horns, proved itself to be dominant. 

Early maturity, and high milk yield are some of the dominant phy¬ 
siological characters. 

Dominance does not, however, always manifest itself even when the 
contrasting characters are well-marked. Piebald lambs with large black 
and white patches and " half-tail " resulted from the crossing at Grignon 
of a Berrichon ram with slender tail, and Somali ewes with thick tail, 
white body, and black head and upper portion of the neck. 

Some colours are sex-linked, thus if a silver Hamburg hen is crossed 
with a golden Hambury cock all the hen chicks are golden and all the 
cockerels silver. 

4 Although the products of the first cross are generally very much alike 
owing to the presence in the parents of dominant and recessive characters, 
all homogeneity is lost when the hybrids are mated up together and the 
recessive characters again make their appearance. 

This was discovered some time ago by the Marquis of Behague in 
the case of Southdown x Berrichon lambs, and it is therefore not advisable 
to mate hybrids together, but to obtain them direct by the crossing 
of pure-bred parents. This is very commonly done amongst sheep- 
breeders supplying the meat market, and is now gaining ground among 
cattle-breeders, pig-breeders and even jxwltry rearers in the case of pro¬ 
duce destined for the table. The author maintains that equally good 
results could be obtained by extending the same practice to horses. 

“ As soon as experimental research work has been continued suf¬ 
ficiently long for it to be ]x>ssible to determine the reciprocal relations 
of the dominance and recessiveness of man> characters, the breeder will 
lx* able to know beforehand the characters that will reappear in the hybrids 
and thus be in a position to obtain, at least to some extent, animals suited 
to satisfy the needs of the moment, or the requirements of any partic¬ 
ular market." 

For this reason, the author is of opinion that “ one of the great objects 
of the Stock-Breeding Research Laboratories should be the study of new 
methods of propagation based on scientifically conducted experiments, 
and applicable to practical stock-raising. These methods could either 
be applied directly, or after they have proved effective by testing them at 
special Institutes under the direction of the Agricultural authorities, 
and at Stock-Breeding centres." F. D. 

740 - Livestock in Eritica. — Tarantino, G. B. (Osservatorio zootecnico, Asmara) in stock UASSXSK&i 

Altevament: , Yr. II, No, 22, pp. 401-403, Palermo, Dec. nm ; Yr. Ill, Nos. 1-2, 

pp. 17*19. Jan.-Feb. 1022. 

In Eritrea, every native is in possession of a certain number of cattle 
and sheep. The census for 1905 and for 1920-1921 indicate respectively: 
horses 20 130 and 35 in, cattle 248 051 and 498 412 ; sheep and goats 
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679 457 and 1 53a 149 ; darnels 28 922 and 23 312. Except for the camels, 
which have slightly decreased m number, the total has shown an increase. 
It is observed that these data are certainly below the average, owing 
to the reserve of the native who objects to giving information concerning 
his stock, for fear of taxation , consequently a 10 % increase may be 
estimated 

The actual condition of the stock has remained stationary ever since 
before the Italian occupation , the native is not interested m improvement, 
as the selling of stock is not his object he prefers rathier to utilise the pro¬ 
ducts himself Near Asmara, where most of the Italian colonies are sit¬ 
uated, a few half-breeds between the local cattle and Swiss breeds are 
seem, but these possess no special qualities 

The trade m livestock and its products is very limited , slaughtering 
takes place on solemn occasions apart lrom this the> are used m the fields, 
thrashing wheat etc as beasts of burden As regards products the%e 
comprise butter, and skins for tanning purposes for local requirements 

The chief cattle breeds are the Arado, found on the Upper plateau 
(Hamasien, Serae Atchek Gn/ai-Gasc-Settrt) and Begait found on the 
western plateau (Barca and Gasc Setit) both breeds are seen iri the Cheren 
province The original Arab cattle are found on the coast, chiefly at 
Massowa 

The Eritrean cattle like the Afryssioian breed ire zebus The Arado 
breed is characterised bv its strength and adapt ibihtv to farm work and 
is easily managed '1 he Begait (dolichomorphous often without horns 
generally a white skm sometimes sjxvtted) is on the contrarv very tnnoious 
and difficult to approach 

The Eritrean fioises belong to the Galla Dongola and Abyssinian 
breeds On the Eastern plateau (Agoidat Barenton) Dongolao stock 
raising is practised to a sm ill extent (1) md native horses in Imbert 
(Asmaia) A Government stud st ition wis established at Nacfa (Sahel) 
m xqr8 , at the present time a remount Stitior has been installed at the 
Institute of seiotheiap> for 1 good Aiab stallion At one time horses 
were bred at Seimenzano and at Hamasien this is no longer done because 
the land fornierl} used foi gr izmg purposes is now utilised for cereal 
growing 

On account of unfavourable conditions prevailing over the greater 
part oi Eritrea such as excessive heat pests etc , the superior imported 
stock have rapidly degenerated hence the reason why S>nan stallion, 
imported several 3 ears ago into Godotelas^i (Serae) and Agordat, have 
given unsatifactory results On the other hand, the donkey has proved 
resistent to these conditions. 1 he mule breeding experiments made by 
the Government at Godofelassi the most fertile part on the Upper plateau 
have not been successful as the rmires were debilitated by myriads 
of blood-sucking insects 

(1) See R reb 1922, No 1K8 (Ed) 
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A native breed of sheep covers the Upper plateau , medium size, tail 
large, wool short and chestnut colour, deficient in milk. The Maria- 
Mensa and the Habab tribes have raised the breed Arrit, which is hornless 
and abundant and deficient in milk The breed Ha mole is raised on the 
Kastern plateau, a larger animal than the last named, with a long and 
scanty tail, without horns, white splashed wool, good milk 

True breeds are not to be found amongst the goats, they take their 
name from the colom of their skin which is red or black or from the tribes 
which raise them As a rule, the> are large, with long wool, compara¬ 
tively good lor milk, depending on the breed 

The author deals with steps the Government should take to en¬ 
courage improvement of stock in the Colony and the export of meat 

F D 

741 - The Philippine Horse. - i,izaso, f m nu Philippine a ncuitunbt, v ot x, No 4, 

pp 1 35-1 H, btbhotftaphy of X works J«os Rifios I^agana, Nov 10^2 

The latent census made in the Philippines shows 223 195horses in 1915 
and 203 430 in 1916. that is about 3 horses per 100 persons. 

It apjiears that the Philippine horse is rather a composite animal 
containing characters from Chinese Japanese, Mexican and Malaysia 
breeds etc Consequently these characters are varied, according to which 
blood has dominated in a locality 

A study was made of 150 horses (142 males, 8 females), from Uaguna 
The most common weight was from 430-500 lb , vithan average of 
470 lb Veiy few weighed less than 400 lb 01 more than 500 lb 
The most common height was, froti 12 to 12 % hands 
The ages varied cliieflv from 4 to 6 yeais The colour was bay 
ot \arying shades and next in order of frequence, black, roan, white, 
brown, grey 

In the head the most common defect was the projection of the upper 
jaw, the same detect with the lower jaw was less common 

As a rule the head was well cut, rather large , nose generally straight , 
nostrils fairly wide open , eyes large and bright , ears medium size and well 
earned The neck was often large and heavy, but sometimes lacking 
muscle Shoulders frequently lean but muscular, chest generally deep 
and broad ; occasionally narrow-chested forelegs usually good, although 
scars have been observed , body fairly capacious and of good barrel, croup 
wide, but short and sloping , tail long and well carried , hind quarters 
generally deficient in muscle 

As a mle the build of the native horse is short and rather low-set, 
especially those of pronounced Chinese ancestry These are of good qual¬ 
ity and wonderful stamina and recuperative power 

The author considers that to encourage improvement young horses 
should not be worked too soon , at the age of 3 they may be given light 
work and only when 4 and not at 2 years as practised at present, should 
they be worked regularly. The horse should be improved by careful 
raising, use of harness and selection of breeding stock. F. D. 
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742 - The Proportions Of the Trotter, — Van Meldert, L., in AnnaUs de GembUmx* 
Year 25 » Book 6, pp. 198-208. Brussels, J une 1922. 

The author uses the measurements (which he publishes in inches and 
in centimetres), of 4 trotting horse* that have covered a mile in the United 
States in less than 2 minutes, as a basis for the study of these exceptional 
trotteis and the comparison of their performance with that of 3 excellent 
Norman trotters. In order to reduce these measurements to the same 
scale, it was necessary to convert them into arbitrary figures, the height 
being fixed at too. Table I gives these measurements ; the 2 groups of 
the converted measurements are given in Table II. 


Table I. — Measurements in centimetres. 


- ----- r- _ 

- - - 



- 

- - 

— ' 

-- 


American 

trotters 

i 

French trotters 


Peter 

Manning 

Uhlan ! 

Lee 

Axwot- 
thy j 

Arion j 
Guy j 

I ' 

iConqu£- 
Fuchsia; 

' rant j 

1 

Nor. 

mand 

Height at withers 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

100,00 

100.00 

Height of croup • • 

99.02 

99.19 

100.00 

98.56 

— 

—- 

Total back length 

98.20 

101.19 

99.16 

98.36 

— 

— 

— 

Length of head .... 

41.27 

40.50 

37.50 

40.81 

39.12 

40.80 

40.00 

Length of neck . . 

49.35 

52.45 

4833 

44.48 

5120 

48.80, 

52.50 

Girth of thorax at withers 

100.31 

III .90 

112.82' 

106.12 

-1 

— 

— 

Girth of thorax at middle of back 

IIO.90 

111.65 

109.16 

102.55, 

— 

— 

— 

From shoulder-point to ground 

58.61 

54 - 61 

56.66 

57.15 

—- 

— 

— 

Length of fore cannon-bone . 

19.00 

— 

18.33 

17.95 

— 

— ; 

— 

Upper circumference of fore limb 

: 34 06 

32.93 

28.33 

27.77 

— ! 

— * 

— 

Circumference of fore cannon-bone 

12.50 

12.85 

12.50 

12.16 

— 

— 

— 

From knee-joint to ground . 

30.10 

35-33 

30.83 

30.20 

29.50 

2950; 

295 ° 

Height of point of liock . 

38.02 

35*34 

38.75 

36.16 

39.82 

40.00 

40.00 

Height of stifle-joint from ground 

63.37 

6^.26 

66.6 5 

60.04 

— 1 


—„ 

From point of haunch to point of 
hock. 

63 . 37 , 

64.26 

61.66 

60.40 

63 

_ 

_ 

Circumference of hind cannon-bone 

13.86 

14.05 

I4.16 

— 


_ 

— 

From stifle-joint to point of hock 

34 53 

— 

33*33 

34.26 

34 - ro 

— 

_ 

Width of haunches . . 

38.02 

35 34 

30.80 

28.97 


— 

— 

Width of chest. 

23*36 

26.34 

23 33 

22.44 

! 

— 

... 

When neck is 100 head is . 

83.6 

77*2 

77.5 

901 

76.2 : 

83.6 

77*7 

Totals of head and neck . . 

90.62 i" 

92.95 

85.83 

8529 

90.32; 

__!__ 

89.60 

i 

92.50 


The data thus obtained show that : 

1) The body-length of the trotter should be less than its height 
at the withers. This difference should not, however, exceed 1 y 2 % of 
its height. 

2) The length of the head and neck have no influence upon speed, 
but they have much to do with the appearance of the animal. In the Amer¬ 
ican trotter and the French trotter (Nomiand) the length of the head 
added to that of the neck may amount to 93 % of the height. 

The length of the fore-cannon bone varies greatly in different indi- 








't ifi 5 v 


hobs&s 


86 $ 


t 




viduals, and ranges from 16.5 to 19 %. Tbe length of the cannon-bone 
thus has no effect upon speed, and as the height of the knee-joint plays 
no part in the mechanism of the trotter, the increased length of the fore¬ 
limb does not influence its speed in any way. It is therefore the hinder- 
part that impels the fore-part in trotters 

Table II — Table of percentages 


Peter 

Lee 

Uhlan 

Arion 

Manning 

Axworthy 

Guy 


Height at witluis 

160 V3 

158 v« 

152 

155 7 * 

Height of croup 

158 */« 

>56 7/1 

152 

153 Vs 

Total bod> length 

157 7 * 

160 

151 v» 

153 

Head length 

66 

63 Vs 

57 

63 V* 

Neck length 

78 5/4 

83 Vs 

73 l fr 

69 74 

Uirth ot thorax at withers 

175 7 « 

•77 Vs 

172 

164 5/4 

(drill of thorax at middle of back 

t”8 

•77 V* 

166 

160 

Height ot shoulder point 

94 

86 Vs 

86 Vs 

89 

length of fore cannon Ik>iic 

3 ° V* 

25 V* 

28 

28 

Upper circumference of fore liml> 

54 V* 

52 

43 Vs 

43 Vs 

Ciicumfertnct of fou c union Ikjih 

20 

20 Vs 

iQ 

19 

I'roiu knee joint to ground 

48 7 « 

55 7/8 

47 

47 

Height of stiflt joint fiom ground 

101 

IOI 

IO I 

94 

Height of point of hock 

61 

55 7/* 

59 

56 v« 

l'rom jxjint of haunch to point of hock 

101 

IOI 

94 

94 

Circuiuftiem r oi po*ttr«or cannon bone 

22 V4 

22 */* 

21 y* 

— 

1 torn stifle punt to point of hock 

55 T U 

— 

50 3/4 

53 x /s 

Width of haunches 

61 

557/* 

47 

45 

Width of chest 

37 V a 

42 

35 V* 

35 


Among the different measurements taken, one is ot special importance, 
that ot the upper circumference of the fore-limb The more it is developed, 
the greater is the geneial development of the horse Great speed is onh 
attained b\ violent eflorts In the case of the 4 above-mentioned North 
American horses, placed in decreasing order ot speed, the circumference of 
the upper pait of the torelimb w respectiveh 3406 — 3295 — 2833 — 
27 77 % of their height at the witheis 

Another important measurement depends on tbe si/e of the hind 
limb, this is the width ot the croup from one haunch to the other Of 
the 4 horses mentioned, the quickest had the widest haunches The 
hock of the trotter is lower than that of the galloper In the Ameiican 
trotter which was selected for speed alone, the hocks aie lower than those 
of the French trotter, hence the superiouty of the former animal 

This also teaches us that it is a great mistake on the part of breeders 
of trotters to use a thorough-bred Knglish sire and that it is as absurd 
to have galloping races for trotters, as to make pure-bred horses take part 
in trotting races. 

In the trotter, there should be considerable distance from the point 
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of the haunch to the point of the hock The longer this distance, which 
should be 64 % of the height, the lower is the hock 

An examination of the pedigrees of the 4 American trotters studied 
shows them to be the products of close and continual inbreeding which 
proves that this method m the hands of a clever breeder can give good 
results F D 

cattle 743 - Cost of Maintaining Milch Cows m Michigan, riddcll, i 1 and Kurtz 

W T in QuarUrh Bulkttn Mtchi an A rtcttUuiaH olh < / vpmment btatton lebxg2i > 
a.ncl I he (remneiy and Milk Plant Monti /v Vol XJ No 2, pp 53 Chicago 
I eh 

The following figures on the cost of maintaining cow*- for the year 
ending \pril 30, 1921, have been collected from the Wayne and Monroe 
Countie* (Michigan T T S \) Tweutv-three dairy farms were studied 
and the average return per cow was 7 104 lb of milk testing 3 33 % and 
yielding 2368 lb butter fat The average returns over the dnect costs 
amounted to 9191s 

Out of the 23 herds 111 qut tiou 9 produced an average of 8178 lb 
of milk per cow making a net letum of S116 n n herds produced b 2 i 8 lb 
of milk per cow with returns oi S87 11 over dnect costs or 82900 less 
than the supenor herds 


148 lb giound o'lts 


dollars 

8 70 

4C8 » m u/c me U 


(> 

i} ) ground bulev 


- “S 3 

ill » br 111 


“3 S > 

4S( » Commtrci'il ieeds 


n 07 

2 Ck ) » hav (ehietly \tf ilf 1) 


21 < 4 

1 660 » other div roughage 


6 

8 7-2 » siLiee 


-I s 

424 » other succulent feeds 


I o. 

-3 , week pasture 


l A 

* lb litter 


I 


/ otal feed costs 

$ 143 .X 

1 ted and littci e< stsfor*-Uir md bull per cow 


17 ->7 

Decreased m\ tutor* 


1 )7 

Miscellaneous expenses {veterinary etc ) 


6 7 (> 


Iutil dinct costs 

$ I 33 .<« 


These do not include laboui costs, nor depreciation charges or build¬ 
ings and equipment which are treated as genet il e\f>enses, 111 order to render 
account keeping much easier and more readil> comparable 

Ihe avetage monthly labour requirements vi7 hours of manual labour, 
per cow and per unit ot young stock including bull, are shown as follows 
(from Tanuary onw rds) 140 and 44, 128 and 40, 148 and 38, 
14 7 and 43, 13 6 and 23 12 1 and 21 10 6 and 21, 10 4 and 2 o ; 

10 3 and 20, hi and 2 1 , 12 7 and 3 1 , 14 o and 4 5 Total for whole 

{ 743 - 143 ] 
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year 151.1 and 36.9. Horse labour required 15 1 hours per cow per year , 
car or truck travelled a distance of 20 miles per cow. The average wage 
amounted to $249 per hour (including board) 

The investment per cow is . buildings, $188 18 , stock $157 32 , 
equipment $11 55 Total $357 05 

Cost per animal unit (entire herd), respectively < 5 180 46 , 12660, 
929, total $31636 

The average returns per cow were 

dollars 

Milk sold 6054 lb 
Cream sold 2<) lb 
I)air\ produce uvccl at home i<>i lb 
Milk fed stock other than dairy (skim milk) 1 lb 
stock salc^ less put chaser 
Manure s tons 
Miscellaneous 

l ot (I rilum* 

\ 1 1 r t turn's far c > 1 

The above figures retei to 425 dairy cows, 125 \earhngs, 78 calves 
and 21 bulls , a total oi 528 animal units (1 animal unit — 1 cow, 2 
veaihngs or 4 calces) V D 

744 - The Water Buffalo in the Northern Territory of Australia. — Hu Pastotai He 

it * Vol XXXI No s pp O-s ♦»;S\tint 3 ami Mt Ibouriu \uc 1 121 

The vast Northern Teiritoiv of Australia is essentialh pastoral 
Satisiactorv it suits have not >et Ixen obtained with European im- 
jiorted stock owing 1o the serious lossts through diseases prevalent in this 
legion It is stated that a wiser plan would lx* to substitute the zebu 
and particulail} the water buftalo as Eastern stock is iai moie resistant 
to disease E K 

745 ~ Advantages of Heavy Feeding of Milch Cows. - Koss 11 v m< ucnhr \n 250 

Illinois i nculturil < olU c tnU tin ( rmmtry and Milk PI mt Mmtfh, \ ol XI Xo ^ 
p ^ Chicago, Mmh 1 

The author states that the piesent prices ot butt* 1 f it make it }>ossible 
to disuse of tarm pioduce at prues much abo\e tlitir piesent maiket 
v<ilue, when heavy feeding ot cows is practised 

In Illinois, good cows aie letuimng 85 cents per bushel for maze, 
§24 per ton for hay and 89 50 per ton for silage on the 55 ° 0 butter 
fat basis These results have been obtained from the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station and refer to records for 528 cows 

The average daiiv pioduction amounted to 25 lb ot 4 milk 
pei cow for the si < months, November to April, and a total of 92095 lb 
butter fat 

The feeds consumed during the period were as follows for the 528 
cows 893 688 lb concentrates +- 831 954 lb. ha> + 2 229 314 lb silage , 

[T43-T45] 
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per cow respectively, i 693 lb. + 1 576 lb. + 4 222 lb.; per lb , 0/ 
tat produced , 9.7 lb. + 9.0 lb. -f 24 2 lb. 

These cows varied as to size, breed production and date of calving, 
but were typical of good milch cows found in Illinois. 

If the concentrates in the ration consist of 2 parts maize and 1 part 
bran, and if the hay which is fed is a legume, the ration is well balanced 
and economical. With the bran costing $18 per ton, cows like those studied, 
should give a return as follows • butter fat at 30 cents per lb. per bushel 
of maize, $0.70; per ton of hay $20 50; per ton of silage, $8.00 ; butter 
fat at 35 cents per lb. ; respectively (maize, hay and silage) $0.85, 24.00 
and 9.50; butter fat at 40 cmfsperlb $095, 2800 and 11.00. 

Only the feed costs are included in this estimation , the incidental 
expenses of the dairy and the value of the skim milk, are neglected. 

Under existing conditions it is therefore evident that heavy feeding 
of milch cows is profitable , the increased grain ration is advisable as long 
as there is a corresponding increase in milk production, without a marked 
gain in body weight of the cow. 

Where a legume hay is not available the ration maize 4 - bran + si¬ 
lage + hay may be supplemented by linseed oil meal at the rate ot 0.75 
to 1 lb. per cow per day depending uj>on the amount of milk produced. 

F. D 

746 - Shropshire Sheep; Distribution during Recent Years and their Value for Cross¬ 
ing. - Mansrll, A , 111 rhc fournal ot the Mtmstty of X^rtcultuu ,, Vol XXIX, Xo, 1, 
pp 44-50, figs 2 London, Apui 1922. 

Towards the end of 1882, bieedeis of Shropshire sheep established the 
first Sheep Breeders Association of the world, and the following yeaT the 
first Flock Book was published The formation of the association was 
hastened to some extent by the great demand for Shropshire «heep for 
export to the United States and Canada, and the buyers were asking for 
certificates of purity and origin 

It is estimated that 110 fewer than 20 000 Shropshire sheep were ex¬ 
ported during the first 10 years of the Flock Books existence and this 
activity has been maintained ever since, either for crossing with Merino 
or native breeds, or to raise pure bred flocks which would furnish rams 
useful either for wool value or meat and early maturity 

In the United States, the Shropshire breed, occupies the first rank 
amongst the pure breds , in 1920 the total number was 124 453 out of 
463 5°4 P l1re breds * 6 ?. 26 5 %, Rambouillets next and then Merinos. 
A similar position exists in Canada. 

Abundant testimony is at hand which demonstrates the value of the 
Shropshire breed for crossing purposes, in North America, New Zealand, 
and Tasmania 

The present prices for first-class animals is given as follows : rants 
80 to 150 guineas, ewes 12 to 15 guineas , best quality lams 20 to 40 guineas ; 
ewes 7 to 8 guineas. 

Some 150 to 175 lambs per 100 ewes is the usual average ; the ewes 
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great milk yielders and the breed flourishes in all types of climate, 
humid or dry, at high altitudes or at sea level. The sheep may be kept 
between hurdles indefinitely, but better results are obtained if kept on 
pastures for the greater part of the year. F. D. 

747 - Data to Serve as a Basis for the Development of a Systematic Pastoral Industry 
In Cyrenaica,— Provbnzai-k, F., in AllevamenU, Vol. VII, Part 4, pp. 112-114. Pa* 
lersno, April 1022. 

The native of Cyrenaica breeds sheep only for meat production, though 
he makes butter from the ewes' milk. In the authors' opinion, excellent 
cheese could also be made from the milk, and the wool would find a ready 
market in Italy, where it is much needed to supply the textile industries 
for which before the War some 200 000 quintals of wool were imported 
from abroad. 

Since the number of sheep kept in Europe and America is continually 
decreasing, it would be most advantageous to Italy to be able to draw 
much of her wool supplies from her own colony. 

Eatium is unable to satisfy the ever-growing demand for sheep-milk 
cheese of the Roman type ; new markets for this product are daily opening, 
not only in all the Provinces of Italy, but also in America and Northern 
Europe. Roman " Caciari " were first started in Montenegro, and later 
in Sardinia (which became, towards 1900, the largest market), Eombardv 
and Albania. 

The North African sheep is naturally, without any selection, remarkable 
for its hardiness, thrift, resistance to long journeys, and prolificness. The 
following figures show the returns on native flocks. 

Receipt* : 


Butter . . .1.250 kg. 

at 

10 

lire 

12.50 

lire 

Wool. .2.5 kg. 

at 

2.50 

t 

6.25 

» 

I^ambs . ... 1 */a (3 in 2 years) 

at 

<0.00 

% 

60.00 

* 




lire 

7^*75 


Expetuhture * 






Maintenance. . 


10 

liie 



Risks and depreciation 15 %.. 


x8 

» 

28 

lire 


Net retut 11 . . .50.75 

Value of sheep 120 lire. 

thus the interest obtained is 4* % of the worth of the animal. 

If the amount of milk used in cheese-making is equivalent to that 
producing I kg. of butter (13 to 15 litres) 1.5 kg. of cheese + *-4 kg. 
“ recuite ” could be obtained and sold respectively for 10 and 5 lire per kg. 
A yearling sheep fetches 80 lire : choice wool, of which each sheep produces 
* kg.. is sold at 2 lire a kg. The author reckons the cost of one sheep 
per annum at 30 lire to which must be added 10 % of its value, viz. 12 
lire, to cover risks and losses. 

He shows that it would pay better to substitute cheese manufacture 
for butter making. 
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During the very dry spring of 1921,, the author obtained the following 
figures which may be regarded as the minima : 

in full lactation (1 month after lambing) from 0.61 litre to 0.72 litre 
per head, per day : average 0.66 litre ; 

at the end of lactation (4th month), 0.15 to 0.18 litre ; 
average 0.166 litre ; 

approximate daily average for the whole period (3 months) 
0.45 litre ; 

yield per head in the 90 days of lactation following the weaning 
of the lamb 0.450 litre x 90 — 40 5 litres. From this milk 18 % of 
fresh cheese can be obtained, or 6.2 kg. of ripe cheese (15 % being lost 
during the ripening process) and 12 % of " recuite ” made from the re¬ 
maining serum, this represents a little over 3 kg. 

The yield of the Sardinian sheep should, howevei, be still higher. 
If these animals are to be imported, the Campidano type is the one to 
choose; the sheep of this region have some Berber blood owing to repeated 
crossing with Algerian and Tunisian animals which as compared with 
the Sardinian mountain variety are taller, produce wool of better quality 
and a higher meat and milk yield. This breed however needs the care 
which only Kuropeans are able to give il , if the flock is to be entrusted 
to native shepherds, it is best to choose the Sassari sheep as this is very 
hardy. There is alwa} 7 s m any case a higher death rate in im]x>rted flocks, 
especially among the young lambs, and the meat and wool are of less value 
than those obtained from the indigenous animals. 

The Sicilian sheep has already been introduced into Cvrenaica by col¬ 
onists from Sicily. 

No additional pasturage is required for sheep-breeding in Cyrenaica, 
for the Berber, as a rule, allows the flocks to graze freely on bis land 
being well aware of the advantage it derives from the passage of the 
animals. F. D. 

748 - Sheep-Breeding in the Ancient Daunia (Italy) and the “ Carapelles! ” Sheep. — 

Rosatuo, 1 * ,m Allevomcnti, Year II, No \ pp ji 2 11 Palermo, April ro, 1921, No 8, 
pp 2 5P257, August ; No ij, pp 3 fig December 1921 , Year III f 

Parts i-2, pp 30, ligs 4 January, Pebruarv 1022 

This is a study of the movements ot flocks in Italy and the natural, 
ethnological and political conditions that have governed it from pre¬ 
historic times, thiough the ancient civilisations right up to the present 
day. The author draws Ins information from various sources and bases 
his article on copious archaeological historical, ethnological and geologic¬ 
al data. 

One of the most important meeting places of the routes followed 
by travelling flocks on their wav from Apulia to the Abruzzi, or back 
again, was the ancient Daunia a small part of Apulia which is traversed 
by a net-work of tracks and lies between the streams of Celone and Ofanto 
and is ciossed by the torrent known as the Carapelle (the Latin Daunus). 
The name « carepellesi » is given to sheep having entirely and perman- 
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ently black fleeces, which were more prized in ancient times than white 
fleeces, owing to the backward condition of the art ot dyeing at the time , 
sheep with mote or less reddish, or brown, wool are known as “ iezze 

The “ carapelleso ” belongs to the same Syrian race as the Karakul 
(Ovts Aries astatic a), and has like the latter a curlv fleece but its black 
colour persists throughout its life, whereas the Karakul becomes grey 
when adult The “ carapelleso '* is thus very suitable for crossing with 
the Karakul The author suggests that these crosses might be effected 
at the National Sheep-Farm which the Ministry ol Agriculture is about 
to start at Foggia F D 

749 - Progress in Pig Breeding in England. - l h t bietd, Voi ckxxvii, suppi to 
No V574.P VI I^ondon, 19*1 

A review of the Shows held during 19^1, indicates that pig breeding 
has made remarkable progiess during and since the war The increasing 
tendancy to displace mongrel stock by pedigreed strains is evident, which 
indicates a glowing membership of bleed societies 

The utility value of the cross-bred pig is acknowledged The 
stock raiser does not attach much interest to exhibitions but rather to 
the comnieicial market Howevei, it is evident that the above tendency 
will have an indirect bearing 011 the business ]>ossibilities, as it should re¬ 
sult 111 improvement of breeds The pig keeper who can observe the 
mheicnt characters ot bought stock (often with young stock the chaiacteis 
are not easily discernible and some knowledge of lineage is essential) should 
be able to judge more readily the value of the pedigree annuals on the 
market 

Amongst the systems of management, the simplest and most pri¬ 
mitive is the most commonly employed, nanielv to allow the pigs to 
run wild on rough ground, with shelters tor sleeping purposes This 
has economic advantages, suitable also foi pure breds The pig is one 
of the most sensitive of animals in regard to its food and comforts, and 
the vital faetoi is, tberefoic, the skill of the stockman 111 feeding and tend¬ 
ing the stock 

Attention is diawn to the multiplication oi breeds in recent years 
4 standard breeds arc es]>eciallv striking Large White, Middle White, 
Berkshire, Tainworth The I y arge Black has lx come popular and se¬ 
vered others are also registered E F 

750 - The Large BlaokPig in England. spincfr , k s m ffu journal or the 

ot l rtculture, Vol XXIV No 1 pp y ^ <, tables 1 011 Ion, Ypnl iy.- 

The popularity of this breed has increased enormously since the for¬ 
mation of a society to register the pedigrees For some tune the Large 
Black appears to have had a dual origin, varying slightly m type, and 
raised in the Counties of Essex, Suffolk and part of Cambridge, and also 
in the South-West of England An interchange of the two types has 
resulted m the present breed, piolific, early maturing, hardy, voracious, 
gives good quality poik, well suited for bacon, sausages etc 
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It is admitted that no breed is superior to Large Black for crossing 
with Large White boars. The pork of the mixed breed is superior in qual¬ 
ity and quantity. Large Black has now extended to all parts of Eng¬ 
land and Wales and has reached Scotland, where until recently breeding 
of pigs was not very general. In Ireland successful crosses have been made 
with Large Blacks and Large White, or Lange White Ulster boars for 
use in bacon factories etc. It apparently is adaptable to the climate of 
South Africa, where all other introduced pure breeds have degenerated 
quickly. 

The members of the breeders Society numbers about 1700. The 
percentage scale of points is adopted and is here described. The max¬ 
imum is given to the back (15; which should be long and level, and to the 
hams (10 points) which should be large and well-filled to the hocks (1). 

F. D. 


751 - Effect of Rationing on the Development of Pigs. — Swanson, c. o. t in Journal 

oj Agricultural Research , Vol XXI, No. 5, pp. 270-341, figs* 22, tables 25, bibliography of 
11 works. Washington, D. C., June 1921. 

A brief survey is made of previous investigations on the effect of 
ration on the development of pigs, followed by a description of the authors' 
own experiments forming part of a series of experiments begun at Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 1911. Young growing pigs were taken 
and one group was fed on maize alone, another on maize and bone ash 
or rather, " synthetic ash a mixture of calcium phosphate, potassium 
phosphate, sodium chloride, calcium carbonate, sodium citrate, sodium 
tartrate and ferric citrate in the following proportions : 10 : 37 : 20 : q2 : 
15 : 8 : 2. Another group received maize supplemented with feeds cal¬ 
culated to supply the protein or ash deficiency, or both such deficiencies. 
At the beginning of the experiment a few pigs were slaughtered, analysed 
and weighed. At the close of the trial one pig from each group was si¬ 
milarly treated. The results given in the Tables and figures are described 
in detail under four headings. 

1 . Chemical composition of pigs as influenced by the charac¬ 
ter of the ration. — Pigs fed with a ration deficient in ash or protein 
had a very restricted growth. The composition of their bodies was cha¬ 
racterised by wide variations among the different animals ; generally 
a low fat and a high moisture content. 

Pigs fed on a partially deficient ration, but sufficient to produce a 
restricted growth, had a high fat content. 


(1) This breed, is gaining ground in Italy, where it has been recommended to replace 
the Large White, useful for transmission of characters such as early maturity and high pro¬ 
duction, but to the detriment ot rusticity and especially the possibility of allowing to run 
free. The first breed should be kept to piggeries, where the products are disposed of in the 
homestead ; the second should be suitable for rough ground and fattening on acorns. See 
R. Aug. 1921, No. 842. (Ed ) 
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With pigs fed on a ration balanced in respect to protein and ash 
requirements, the moisture and fat content were nearly equal, with a tend¬ 
ency for the fat percentage to be somewhat lower than the moisture 
percentage. With pigs weighing less than 225 lb., whose ration was par¬ 
tially restricted, the fat content was higher than the moisture content. 

A pig fed with a ration sufficient to produce a large and rapid growth 
and weighing over 225 lb. showed an increase in fat percentage with the 
increase in weight. The moisture percentage however decreased. The 
prolonged feeding of a deficient ration produces the same result, provided 
the pig attains a large size. The percentage of protein decreased with 
the increase ir> size, due to a large increase in the fat percentage. If the 
j>ercentage of protein is calculated on the basis of body weight less fat, 
the percentage did not show any tendency to decrease with the increase 
in size. The same calculation applies to the ash percentage. 

The general character of the ration affects the composition of the body 
as follows . A large amount or protein or ash will not produce a pig with 
a high protein or ash content. Such a ration will produce a rapid growth, 
and the pig will have the same composition as a pig of the same size, fed 
on a ration deficient in protein or ash, but taking longer time to develop 
A large amount or ash in the ration will not materially influence the per¬ 
centage of ash in the body Theie is a closer relation betweeu pig's 
size and its com per ition than between the character of the ration and the 
pig's composition. If growth has not been too much restricted, the com¬ 
position of a slaughtered pig of given weight mav be used to calculate 
the weight of the chemical constituents in a living pig. 

Attention should however be paid to the conditions under which the 
pig was raised. 

IT. Character of rvtion in its effect on the development of 
lungs, heart, liver and kidneys. — The specific character ot the ra¬ 
tion has, in general, the same effect on the development of the internal 
organs as on that of the body as a whole. Consequently a ration that 
will produce a rapid development of body weight will produce also a 
similar development of the internal organs. There is a dbtinct variation in 
the size of the internal organs quite apart from the composition of the ra¬ 
tion. The relative smallness in some pigs of restricted growth, may be 
attributed to over-development of fat. 

II. Relation between the amount of chemical constituents 

CONSUMED DURING THE FEEDING TRIALS AND THE AMOUNT STORED. — 
Pigs fed on maize alone store on an average 1 lb of protein per 7.5 lb. 
protein consumed, provided that before the rationing is begun they have 
attained a certain size. 

When maize was supplemented with proteins from milk (from l / 8 
to 7u>°f the total protein in the ration), the pigs stored lib. of protein per 
5.11 lb. consumed. If supplemented with a medium amount of milk pro¬ 
tein {y z to */* total), the pigs stored 1 lb. protein per 3.5 and 6 lb. con¬ 
sumed, respectively. 

The most efficient ration is one which contains a small amount of 
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protein from milk combined with other feeds so as to give a wide nutri¬ 
tive ratio When maize was fed alone, the total ash, fat and body pro¬ 
tein stored was i i lb per lb of protein consumed supplemented by a 
small amount of milk protein it was i 46 lb , and when supplemented by 
a medium amount of milk protein, 1 41 lb , when a large amount of milk 
protein etc was used, the body protein stored was less than 1 1 lb that 
is, a less efficient storage of nutrients than when maize was fed alone 
These comparisons do not take into account the rate of growth 

The largest amount of stoiage of ash, fat and body protein in re¬ 
lation to the amount of protein in the feed was produced with a ration 
possessing a high nutritive ratio 

Nine out of the 24 pigs under observation stored more than 1 lb 
of fat per lb of protein consumed Amongst these, the 4 which stored 
the largest amount of fat were fed with rations having a wide nutritne 
ratio Most ot the 24 pigs studied stored o 8 lb to 1 lb of fat per lb 
of protein consumed The source of piotem did not seem to have anv 
particular influence The 2 pigs fed until nearlv 3 years old which depend¬ 
ed solely on the maize foi protein stored as much tat is the \ounger 
pigs which recerved piotem from other sources The former stored less 
therms (m proixirtion to the thermal \aluc of the tet ds consumed) thin 
the pigs whose ration contained protein irotn mini il sotuces Trom 
the standpoint of energ> stoi iee the small miounts of milk piotem weie 
as efficient as but not more than the largei amounts The feeding of 
naai/e alone is also not s itisfactory The addition of i small amount of 
protein from other sources (h to Vio°f the tot ib is is efficient as when V 2 
or more of the protein conics irom other sources 

IV Khut of proiovtId tledinu or mviz* Aro\B, maize -+- wi, 
AND PROlElN-rREE SKIM MU K C>\ HIP GROW HI *M> I>i VCl OPME N 1 OF 
pigs — The moie impoitant results obtained in this section of the ex¬ 
periments are shown in the uljommg Table 

Two jugs each 3 y 2 months old one led on maize -f- ash, and the 
other 011 maize + protein fret skim milk did not decelop ->atistactonlv, 
for the fiist 500 days and then for 400 da>s showed satisfactory develop¬ 
ment Another pur 4 % months old fed on in u/e done increased in 
weight ver\ slowly for 300 da\s but ifterwards theie was a more rapid 
gam for the ne\t 400 da>s which became still more rapid m the last 360 
days of the experiment When maize wis the sole source of protein in 
the ration the proportion of protein stoied to protein consumed was 1 7 

This latio wa c obtained when the mai/e was fed for a prolonged period 
"900 davs This agrees with the ratio obtained in several other cases, 
when maize was fed for a period of 180 days This appears to be the li¬ 
mit of the possibilities of protem storage with maize 

The 2 pigs, one fed on maize f- ash and the other on maize and pro¬ 
tein free skim milk, stored 1 therm for 18 82 consumed, during the first 
400 days of the exi>enment During the last 500 da>s they stored 1 therm 
for 3 19 consumed The pig fed on maize alone stored 1 therm for 8 23 
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consumed during the first 600 days 
was stored for 2 93 consumed 


During the last 400 days, X therm 


Protein* consumed and stored and tUermic ratio 
in nutrients consumed and stored 
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(а) The figures for the 3 V* months before the experiments are not available 

(б) The figures for the 4 V* months before the experiments are not available 


8 23 


2 93 
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yam#** 752 - Hie Rate of Growth of the Domestic Fowl (1).— Brody s , (Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Columbia)) in The Journal of General Physiology, Vol. HI, No. 6 , 
pp 765 - 777 , figs 4* Baltimore, 1021. 

This paper demonstrates the fact that the growing period of the do¬ 
mestic fowl is analogous to that of the mammal, being composed of 3 or 
possibly 4 cycles. Two of these are postembryonic with maxima at about 
8 and 18 weeks respectively, varying somewhat with the breed ; two or 
at least one, are embryonic with maxima at 11 to 12 and 15 to 16 days 
after birth. Hatching occurs during the first part of the 2nd or 3rd 
cycle. The velocity curves of each of these cycles are similar to and can 
be represented by the equation of an autocatalytic monomolecular 
reaction. F D. 

753 - Nutrient Requirements of Growing Chicks. — mussehf, e k, halbersldbkn, 
D A and Sandsted, R IT , Nebraska Experiment Station, 111 the Journal of Agricul¬ 
tural Research, Vol XVII, No 3, PP 3 IV), 11 graphs Washington, oct 15,1922 
Investigators iu the field of nutrition have noted that chickens be¬ 
have unlike rats or swine when limited to rations of one type, such as 
wheat or maize this led to an enquiry into the values and deficiencies 
of the common feeding stuffs used lor poultry and egg production. 

The author carried out a laige number of experiments and proved 
that maize is not a satisfactory food 011 which to real chicks 

The chicks chosen for the experiments were selected with great care , 
all were of the same age, viz , ten days , of equal vigour and develop 
ment, and each group of nine was apparently uniform in all respects 
The chicks were weighed individually every seven days and the figures 
obtained set out in graphs, the curves being typical of each group. 

The ration was given in two parts, one as a coarse, the other as a fine 
feed ; with the fine, or mash feeds, were mixed the supplemental*} ingre¬ 
dients, the effects of which the authors wished to study 

The results showed that maize is deficient in essential qualities, and 
is not suitable for the complete nutrition of growing chicks, which on 
this ration could not develop and ultimately died 

The addition of 5 ° 0 of mineral substances, such as bone-ash, sulphur, 
salts of calcium, sodium and iron, were of assistance and made possible 
a slow, but continuous growth The inclusion of maize gluten was inef¬ 
fective. 

The addition of 15 % purified casein produced a marked improve¬ 
ment : it appeared that the casein supplied amino-acids, in which maize 
is deficient 

Supplementing the basal ration with other proteins, such as egg al¬ 
bumin and gelatin, lowered rather than raised the efficiency of the ration, 
and soya-bean meal was equally ineffective. 

The addition of butter had 110 result, the fat contained substances 
which may have stimulated growth and so masked temporarily the lack 
of other essential accessories. There was a slight improvement in condi¬ 
tion, followed by a loss of weight until the chicks died. 

The addition of green foods brought about a decided improvement [ 
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green wheat was given in abundance, and eaten by the clucks to the ex¬ 
tent of about 5 %, dry weight, of the whole ration. The helpful influence 
of green food may have been due to an improvement in the physical con¬ 
dition of the ration, and to a stimulating effect on the appetite. 

Further experiments are now being carried out to ascertain the spe¬ 
cific action of green foods 

With a ration formed ot maize 65 parts, casein 15 parts, ash mix¬ 
ture 5 parts, starch 10 parts and unlimited green food, satisfactory growth 
to adult and egg-production stage was achieved, although the chickens 
were confined in a small pen under unfavourable condition-. L V 

754 - Clover Flour and Grape-Pip Flour in Poultry Feeding. — Fracanzani <r a , in 

JHa ss/i Carte, Vol III, Parts 32 pp 11 33-1116, 3 Molassana, (*enoa, April- 

May 1922 

The author draws attention to the fact tliat a habitual and liberal 
maize diet fattens poultry, but at the expense of egg production, and there- 
iore suggests, in order to obtain a closer nututive ratio viz., bout 1 . 5, 
the admixture ot cakes, clover, etc 

Clover should be fed fresh when possible, but in winter, clover 
dour can be given, that is to say, the residuum after threshing, ot the 
finely ehop]>ed hay after soaking in water for 10 hour^ 

Clover and the meal made from it are rich ui lime and thus aid in the 
formation of egg-shells 

The author recommends rations containing clover flour, to some of 
them flour (cake) made of grape pips is alto added, and makes an excel¬ 
lent paste which is too little appreciated at present 

The followirg are daily rations for 10 fowls clover flour 2)0 gm. 
+ wheat bran 180 gm +* ground rice chaff 140 gm 

Clover flour 170 gm + maize no gm + bran 120 gm 

Morning . grape-pips flout 150 gm. -1 sesame flour 220 gm. -f clo- 
\er flour 180 gm , evening , oats (soaked in water for 24 hours) 150 gm -f- 
mai/e ^00 gm 

The author gives the results of some of his own experiments show¬ 
ing that egg production is increased by adding clover flour, or grape-pip 
meal to the paste fed to liens F D. 

755 - Duck Hybrids. - l ItTcaiixon, A , Sui les curact£res cVuii liybride it>su dt P union 
d’un canard musqut mftle {( airtna moschata) etd’une oie d’l'gyple femelle tC hcnalopes 
at ivpttcui), in Comply rtndub tic V icatMmu <Us st tenet Vol 174, No 1, pp 6S bq Pm 1% 
Jannary 3, 1922 — II Idem, Sur let, earact^res d*un hybride male provenant de 1 union 
d’tm canald pilet mftle {Daftla acuta) ct d’un canard sauvage femellc (Anus boschas), Ibi- 
dem, Vol. 174, No 13, pp 883 887, Match 27. 1 022 — III Idem, Fecondite de«* hybri¬ 
ds obtenns par croisement du canard pilet mMe ( Dattla acuta) et du canard sauvage fe- 
melle (Anas boschas ), Ibidem, Vol. 174, No 22, PP- M 29 -M 33 , May 29, 1^22. 

I. A brood hatched in the Toulouse Zoological Gardens contained, in 
addition to normal goslings, one male hybrid differing entirely in appear¬ 
ance from its parents. This bird which was the result of the cross Cat- 
nna moschaia g x Cbenalopes oe<zyt>hcti<> $ might be regarded as com- 
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posed of a mosaic of characters some inherited from its father, e. g. size, 
alxence of voice, colouration of plumage in the dorsal region etc., and the 
others from its mother, e. g. carriage, conjugal fidelity, plumage on ventral 
surface etc. 

II. — In 1920, several hybrids were obtained in the Toulouse Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens from mating a Dafila acuta drake with a common wild 
duck (Anas boschas). One of the ducklings was a male ; the author de¬ 
scribes its characters and compares them with those of the Dafila acuta 
and Anas ooschas drakes 

In some of its characters, this hybrid resembled more nearly the 
drakes of one or the other of the parental species, otherwise it was more 
or less intermediate between the two types of bird. 

These two cases are inrtatices of the class of hybrids in which the di¬ 
rect products of the mating ot parents belonging to different species poss¬ 
ess new characters, or else characters intermediate to a greater or less- 
extent between those of the two parental species. 

III. — The long-tailed duck {Dafila acuta) and the mallard, or wild- 
duck, mate readily both in the wild state and in captivity 

Although animal hybrids are infertile (as are also the mules obtained 
by crossing the Barbary and domestic breeds of duck), the hybrids of the 
long-tailed duck and the mallard form an exception to the general rule 
which makes them especially valuable material to the student of the phe¬ 
nomena of heredity 

The author has so far succeeded in breeding 5 classes of hybrids ; 
1) the direct offspring of two parents belonging to different species ; 2) the 
progeny obtained by mating a male hybrid of class 1 with a mallard duck; 
3) the products of the mating together of the hybrids of class 2. 

F. D. 


756 - Problems Of Incubation. — I^MSON, ir \ (Connecticut Agricultural College) in 
The National Poultry Journal , Vol II No pp p>(» y>7 

The factors influencing incubation are numerous , they may be di¬ 
vided into factors having to do : 1) with the collection, selection and 
care of eggs before placing them in the incubator * 2) with the handling 
and care of the eggs during incubation 

At the Worlds Poultiy Congress held at the Hague in 1901 the author 
presented the following rules, as a result of the study of the physiological 
development of the embryo and practical experience. 

The eggs should not be kept more than 16 days previous to incuba¬ 
tion and the freshest eggs are best. The temperature should not exceed 
90° F. Kggs should be kept lying on their sides in a dry place, as mois¬ 
ture tends to increase the possibility ot infection through the shell. Re¬ 
cent investigation has shown thit there is little or no value in turning 
the eggs previous to incubation. Eggs laid early in the season and kept 
at low temperatures take longer to incubate. 

It is not possible to determine sterility, fertility or sex from the size 
or shape of the egg 
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The use of large eggs for batching is recommended on the ground 
that the size of the egg is a matter of heredity Very large eggs how¬ 
ever, as a rule do not hatch as well as medium i lzed eggs Eggs with 
very porous or flaky shells with marked inequalities m thickness, do not 
hatch well. Very thin shelled eggs are likely to be broken during 
incubation Excessively dirty eggs should not be used, and it may be advis¬ 
able to wash eggs before incubation 

A tbm muslin curtain tacked over the window will keep out direct 
sunlight and strong air currents 

Incubators should be set level m order to prevent warm places in 
the air chamber , incubators should be started 2 or 3 days before the eggs, 
are placed m them 

To ensure the development of the embryo, without delay, the tem¬ 
perature should be regulated at 104 or 105° F before putting m the eggs 
and then maintained at 103 0 F If the ]>enod of incubation is lengshened 
the tendency is to decrease the numbers of eggs hatched The regula 
tion of the temperature is of great importance, especially during the first 
5 days of incubation It is doubtful if varying the temperature during 
the three weeks of incubation has any advantages over a uniform tempe¬ 
rature of 103° F 

Tests made with about 10 000 eggs using the calorimetric method 
in incubators with varying relatue hunudit} gave the following re¬ 
sults, which indicate that there mav be a wide variation m humidrtv 
without much dinger 

Effect of humtdttv on tncnbahon 
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The method of incubation in rooms above a cellar has proved dif¬ 
ficult owing to the fact that the conditions of humidity are very different 
from those in most rooms below ground level 

The practice of cooling eggs during incubation is not recommended 
It is incorrect to say that cooling affects the vitality of chickens , out of 
500 chickens, 34 had died at the end of 4 weeks, 20 of which had been 
cooled during incubation and 14 had not been cooled 

Ventilation may vary to a fairlv large extent without any deleterious 
effect , only when the carbon dioxide reaches 15 °oo 1S the danger notice¬ 
able If the ordinary incubator is well ventilated the question of carbon 
dioxide is negligible. 
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Eggs should be turned from the third day of incubation and at fre¬ 
quent intervals until at the point of hatching* It has been found that 
eggs turned at least 5 times during each 24 hours have given somewhat 
better results than those turned twice, and the latter showed an impro¬ 
vement on those turned only once. The common practice of turning 
each morning and evening is advisable from the economic standpoint* 
When turning it is advisable also to change the position of the eggs on the 
tray, thus equalising the effects of minor variations in temperature that 
may occur in the incubator. 

The individuality of the hen has a marked influence on the vitality 
of the embryo ; out of 1003 eggs laid by 18 hens, only 7 were sterile, whilst 
nearly 600 from the same number of eggs from other sources, were sterile. 
Hatching has varied from 90 % from some hens to 30 % with others* 
The choice of the mother hen is therefore probably the most important 
feature in incubation. There is less variation in vitality with the embryos 
of malebirds. 

At the present time, the all important question is how to increase 
the vigour and strength tiansniitted from the hen to the embryo by 
means of wise selection of mother hens, proper feeding, good housing 
exercise, etc. 

f. r>. 


75*7 - Poultry Rearing in Cyrenaica. — provunzalk, r m nassa Corte , Voi. in, Part 50, 

pp. JOS/-1058 (Oem)a). Pcluuaiy 

The native fowl of Cyrenaica belongs to the type common to the 
whole of North Africa. Although known as the Arab fowl, it is the pro¬ 
duct of crossing several breeds introduced from different Mediterranean 
countries. It is a small bird witli a net weight never exceeding I kg. 
The cokmr of the plumage varies, but is generally uniform; the crest is 
small, or rudimentary, and the legs grey. The hens often lay daily, ex¬ 
cept during the autumn months, and produce a large number of eggs 
(total weight about 50 gm ), but they are not good sitters. 

In addition to the common type of fowl there are many representa¬ 
tives of the “ polio sultanino This bird is of Turkish origin and has 
a small crescent-sha|>ed tuft behind the comb. A few birds with feather 
less necks are also to l>e found; they are natives of Transylvania, but are 
called " Scandria ", in Cyienaica, on account of their supposed Alexandrian 
(Egyptian) origin. 

The colonists have quite recently imported poultry from Italy, 
but the breeding results have been negative for the following reas¬ 
ons : w&nt of protection from the changes of weather, especially from 
the ghibli; the want of resistance of European poultry and their first cros¬ 
ses to contagious diseases sucli as a form of diphtheria, coccidiosis, and 
a slow type of avian pest. The native fowl recovers from all forms 
of diphtheria and becomes immune, though it remains a carrier of 
the disease. 
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Egg-production is a very paying speculation. Before the War, 
Tripoli and Misurata used to export annually from 8 to io million eggs 
to Malta, Italy, France and Tunisia. 

The meat is fairly good in quality, but little in quantity, owing to 
the small size of the birds. Caponising the cockerels has not proved success¬ 
ful for many reasons. As regards the acclimatisation of foreign breeds, 
the author advises the poultry rearer to turn his attention to the “ Mar- 
salese ” breed, the product of selection by Prof. Ttrcci. 

Pigeons, turkeys and ducks have all been reared with great success 
in Cyrenaica, but rabbit-breeding is a matter of greater difficulty. 

F. D. 

750 - Poultry Feeding Methods employed by Experiment Stations in the United 

States. — Atwood II. (West Virginia), in Du National Poultry Journal, Vol II, No 56, 
pp 41-42 Iyoudon, 1 g21 

Cornell ( Ithaca N. Y .) Ration tor laying hens, — The scratch grain 
consists of a mixture of 200 lb oi cracked maize + 200 lb wheat + too lb, 
oats* The grain is scattered m deep litter, in small quantities in the 
morning and more at night. The mash is composed ot 200 lb. maize meal 
+ 200 lb wheat middlings (white) f 200 lb meat scrap 4 - 100 lb wheat 
bran + 100 lb. ground heavy oats. + 25 11). oil meal -f 4 lb salt. 

This mixture is fed dry in the open during the afternoon The amount 
of feed is so regulated that about twice as much grain as mash is consumed. 
This ration is recommended for all breeds. For heavier breeds however, 
the morning feed is limited so as to encourage exercise and a bigger con* 
sumption of mash. Green food, grit and oyster shell are also provided. 

Ontario Agricultural College, — A small amount of whole grain is 
led in the litter morning and evening, the quality depends on the price. 
Crushed oats is always supplied and sour milk or buttermilk forms the 
protein ration. Considerable care is taken that the supply of green food 
is abundant, mainly in the form of sprouted oats, then cabbage, rape, etc. 
Where no milk is available, a mixture of 4 parts oats and 3 parts 
shorts, barley ; maize or buckwheat meal is recommended, at the rate of 
15 % for the heavy breeds, and 20 ° 0 for lighter breeds. 

Storrs Experiment Station ( Connecticut ) — The scratch feed is com- 

ixised of equal x>arts by weight of wdieat and cracked maize , the mash con¬ 
sists of equal parts by weight of wheat bran, maize meal, ground oats, 
flour middlings, beef and fish scrap The dry mash is always available 
for the hens ; the principal feed of scratch grains is given about 4 p. m., 
but in winter a small amount is also given in the morning to induce exer¬ 
cise. Grit, oyster shell, charcoal and green stuff are also provided. 

New Jersey State . — The mash is always available for the hens 
m hoppers, sufficiently large to permit one filling to last from one to two 
weeks at least. The following mixture is recommended. 

Every morning about 9 o’clock, in a deep litter about 5 lb. of scratch¬ 
ing ration is fed to each 100 hens, composed of equal parts of wheat and 
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Dry mash ration. 


Feed 


Wheat bran. 

Wheat middling? ... . . . 

Ground oats. 

Maize meal.. 

Gluten meal. 

Meat scrap. .. 

Short cut alfalfa .... 

Total . 

Nutritive ratio i: 3 02 


Quantity j 

Protein 

Carbohydrates 
! -f lat x 3.25 

bl. 



200 

24.2 

90.6 

200 

25*6 

121.4 

200 

18.4 

1 1 * 3-6 

TOO 

7-9 

76.4 

IOO 

25.8 

65.6 

100 to 200! 

66.2 


100 ‘ 

I T .O 

42-3 _ 

I 000 

179 .* 

545 -° 


oats (protein 10.2 and 9.2 % respectively ; carbohydrates + fat X 2.25 ; 
73.0 and 56.8 % ; nutritive ratio 1 : 6.6). 

From 4 to 5 p. m., depending on the season, a ration is fed composed 
of 10 lb. to each too hens, fed in litter : 2 parts cracked maize + 1 part 
wheat + 1 part oats + 1 part buckwheat. 

The proportions of protein are as follows, respectively, 15.8, 10.2, 
9.2, 7.7 ; carbohydrates + fat X 2.25 ; 152.8, 73.0, 56.8, 53.3 ; nutritive 
ratio 1 : 7.8. 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. — The typical scratch 
feed consists of 2 parts cracked maize + 2 parts wheat + 1 part oats or 
barley. The mash consists of equal parts of ground maize, gluten feed, 
bran, middlings and meat scrap, fed at the rate of 1 lb. mash to 1 lb. 
scratch feed. A small amount is thrown in at night after the fowls 
have gone to roost, or in the morning before they go out. The fowls 
have easy access to the mash all the time, and a light mast moist¬ 
ened with skim milk or buttermilk when available is provided at noon. 
Cabbage, mangels and sprouted oats are given in winter and rape during 
the summer. 

Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. — The following method 
has been found satisfactory. For each 100 hens, 4 qts. of whole maize 
are scattered in the litter in the morning, and at 10 a. m., they are given, 
2 qts. of wheat and 2 qts. of oats. Dry mash is always available, but 
it is stated that it is not advisable to feed pullets recently transferred to 
the laying houses on too rich a mash. During the first month (Septem¬ 
ber) the mash consists of 3 parts bran + 1 part middlings x part glu¬ 
ten meal + x part meat scrap. The second month : 2 parts bran -J- 1 part 
maize meal + 1 part middlings + 1 part gluten meal + 1 part meat scrap. 

For the third month, the same as for second month, with the addition 
of *4 P art oil meal. During the following months the oil meal is altern¬ 
ately added and omitted. Sprouted oats are generally used as greenstuff. 

A fair degree of uniformity evidently exists among the various Sta¬ 
tions both as regards scratch feed scattered in the litter and the use of 
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animal protein feeds (meat scrap, skim milk etc.), and green stuff, grit, 
and oyster shell. The following standardised ration may therefore be de¬ 
termined. 

Scratch feed. — 5 parts cracked maize + 1 part wheat + 2 parts 
barMy + 2 parts oats. 

Mash. — Equal parts of bran, wheat, middlings, maize meal, glu¬ 
ten feed, ground oats, and meat scrap. 

F. D. 


759 - Bse-Kseping in Tasmania. —-Oldaker, C E W, in Department of Agriculture, 

Tasmuua, Bulletin No. 100, p 1-4. Feb 1921. 

The mild climate, the long duration of the spring and summer and 
the abundance of honey plants, renders Tasmania very favourable for 
the development of bee-keeping. The author makes practical sugges¬ 
tions, in an easily understood and concise manner, for the benefit of 
those who are interested in the industry. 

E. F. 

760 - Acceleration of the Development of the Silk-Worm. — snujorp i , in Bulletin 

de la Soctite d'HMoire NutuulU dt VAjnqnc du Nord, Vol XIII, No 4, pp 107-108. 

Algiers, April 14 , i <)22 

It sometimes happens that silk-worms forgotten in their boxes and 
consequently deprived of food, yield normal cocoons, the adults are more 
or less atiophied, but transformation has been more rapid than in the 
case of worms which have received normal treatment in the matter of 
food and care. 

Taking this fact into account, the author made experiments with 
Vanessa urticae , Sfiilosoma mevthasfn , and Bombyx men , and discovered 
that through the action of the unused digestive secretion, the cuticle 
covering of the intestine was' dissolved, the process of evolution took 
place and the metamorphosis was completed. 

He then attempted to increase the action of the gastric juice of the 
worm in order to hasten its evolution. For this purpose, he sprayed 
water treated with trypsine and containing soluble salts of calcium on 
the leaves used as food for the worms. The digestive power of the silk¬ 
worm was thus considerably increased. The B. mori reared at a tempe¬ 
rature of 23°-24° C, evolved in a fortnight. The number of meals was 
20 during the first period of life ; 17 during the second ; 14 during the 
third ; and 10 on each of the two days before the “ mounting period. 
Generally rearing lasts from 28 to 30 days. 

The author considers that by this process, the evolution cycle might 
easily be completed in 18 days without special preliminary treatment. 
The cost of the operation would thus be reduced and polyvoltine races 
could be raised capable of giving 4 generations in a limited period cor¬ 
responding with the progress of mulberry-tree growth. At the same 
time an attempt might be made to accelerate the silk secretion in or¬ 
der to obtains better yield, F. C. 
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761 - Pump for Calzoni-Parenti Hydraulic Presses. — Frezzotti, g, (r, oidfidoapeti- 

mentale di Porto Maurizio) in // Coltivatore, year 68, No i,pp I2-I5» 3 figs* Caaale 

Monferrato, 1922 

This new machine by the Firm Calzoni-Parenti, Bologna, for the 
olive oil industry, has been tested, with perfectly satisfactory results, 
at the experimental oil mills at Porto Maurizio (Liguria). 

It is constructed with coupled pistons and may include 2,4 or 6 pumps, 
capable of feeding the same number of hydraulic presses simultaneously, 
each pump working independently. The annexed diagram shows a cross 
section. There is another type working not only at high pressure, but 
also at high and low pressure, but in these cases each pair of pumps feeds 
one press only. 

The special features of the apparatus are : 1) the brake system of the 
pump and pressure exhaust by means of differential pressure valves ; 
2) the control of the two pump pistons by a single eccentric, 3) auto¬ 
matic, continuous lubrication , 4) the power of throwing the pump-bodies 
out of gear by checking the counterpoise lever with a special bolt. 

When the counterpoise lias been coriectly adjusted (after testing 
with the manometer scale corresponding to the maximum pressure de¬ 
sired), it is eas} T to determine the moment when the press has reached 
its maximum pressure, for the lever of the pump rises automatically 
To lower the press, the lever of the pump is raised and fixed with the 
bolt; the pump is thus thrown out of gear, while the water in the press 
returns through the pump to the feed-reservoir 

Any recipient connected with the machine by a pipe may be used 
as a reservoir. (See diagram). F. D. 

762 - Consumption of Coal and Electricity in Machine Threshing. — Taegbn, in Die 

Landmischtne , Year II, No 17, pp 309-321 Berlin, April 29, 1922 

An experiment made in Germany to ascertain whether the electric 
motor is more economical than the portable engine in machine threshing. 

A Wolf 1908 superheated steam portable engine was used. It had 
formerly been used in threshing and sawing and was characterized by 
the following : 12 atm. working pressure, 22 HP normal, 31 HP maximum 
continuous, 36 HP maximum. The only repairs executed were : chang¬ 
ing the piston rings in the summer of 1921 and soldering the superheaters 
damaged by rust. 

The motor was a Siemens-Schuckert alternating current of 40.8 HP 
and 955 revolutions a minute; it was connected by a cable with a trans- 
foimer placed near the high tension wire. There was an amperemeter 
on the carriage of the motor and a kilowattmeter on the transformer. 

A Wolf 1921 threshing machine was used : the drum was 1680 mm. 
long and 620 mm in diameter and the threshing machine had an automatic 
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feeder and large and small fans: there were no accessories, such as screens 
for dead leaves, chaff, stubble, etc. 

The rye-threshing experiment gave good results, the straw-grain 
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ratio being 1: 1.3. The grain, straw and chaff were weighed and the 
total corresponded with the weight of the sheaf. 

Four tests were made on the 12th and 13th December, 1921: 

1 . A test on jath Dec., from 1.37 p. m. to 4.7 p. m. by electric motor 

31 . » » » 13th » » 8.24 a. m. » jo. 54 a. m. by portable engine 

III. » »» » » » » 11.30 » » 1.30 p. m. by electric motor 

IV. » » » » » » 2.4 p, m. » 4.22 » portable engine. 

This last test really lasted 2 hours because there were two interrup¬ 
tions of 18 minutes (altogether) caused by the driving-belt. 

The kilowattmeter was read before and after the experiment and the 
coal was weighed. 

The straw from the 3rd and 4th tests was loaded on a separate wag¬ 
gon and again thrashed on the 14th December, the rye-straw first thrashed 
by the portable engine being worked by the electric motor, and vice-versa. 
No difference was observed between the two systems, the straw contain¬ 
ing no grain in either case. The consumption of electricity was 73 kwh ; 
that of coal containing 6900 to 7600 calories was 225 kg divided as 


follows : 

kg- 

lighting. 41.50 

Power. .170 00 

Interval of :h 30. . . . 12 00 

Interruptions of 18 mins. j.50 


As wifi be seen, little power was required. This was due to the fact 
that the axles of the thresher were fitted with ball-bearings and that there 
were no accessories, which absorb much power. 

The results of the experiment show for an average day's work of 9 hrs. 


( j ) For the electric motor : 

Grain.175 qx 

Consumption of electricity.157.5 kwh 

» per quintal. 0.904 » 

(2) For a portable engine of 13 years service : 

Grain.qs. 

Coal.420 kg. 

Consumption per quintal. . 2.16 kg. 

The prices ruling at the time were : 

1 ton of coal.440 marks 

1 kw. 2 mks 77 pf. 


The price of the best quality of coal used in the threshing was 463 mks 
per ton ; adding transport and other expenses, this amounted to 500 mks. 
The maximum daily consumption of oil may be estimated at: 


kg. 

1) for the motor and transformer. u.3 

2) » » portable engine, . 1.5 
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Consequently the consumption per quintal amounts to : 

1) by electndty , i 6 

2 ) with coal . 8 o 

At the time the experiment was made, oil cost 20 marks per kilo ; 
consequently the cost of threshing per quintal of gram was 


(x) by electricity 


Current o >0 \ y 2 77 
<iil 1 b x o c 2 


inks 

2 52 
o 04 


{2) with coal 

Silesian coal 


Oil 


inks - 56 

* i< X *>o 1 08 

S X o 02 - 016 


inks 1 4 

The higher cost of threshing bv electricity is not compensated m 
any way, for the expense of installation, sinking fund, interest, labour, 
etc is the same as if not more than that of threshing with a portable 
engine Even as regards the staff required, no economy can be effected, 
for one mechanic is alwa\s needed, whatever machine be used In 
addition, m regular working, with the ]>ortable engine, a better use is made 
of the fuel , indeed it lias been observed that m summer the consump¬ 
tion of coal per quintal ol gram is not more than 1 qo kg The greater 
consumption during the experiment is due to the low temperature in 
the month of December and still more to the unfa\ourable conditions 
in which the portable engine was w >rkmg, 4 y 2 hours m all, with 3 in¬ 
terruptions, the first for 2 V 2 his the second ot S minutes and the third 
of 10 minutes In spite of this, the consumption of 2 16 kg should be 
considered as a proof of the economy of the portable engine, especially 
when it is considered that it had been working for 13 years Further, 
improved portable engines now exist, with a coal consumption of about 
20 ° 0 less, that is, of 1 0 kg to 1 S kg per quintal of gram E P 
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763 - Cost of producing Wheat on 481 Farms in the States of North and South Da* 
kota, Minnesota* Kansas* Nebraska and Missouri for the Crop Year 1919. - cooper, 

M R and Washburn R S (Assistant Timi Kconomistg) in ( nttvd States Department 
ol Agriculture, Bulletin "No Contribution from the Office of Farm Management and 

Tarrn Kconoraic* pp 1 y> figs Washington I> C , 1921 

The authors state that to be of any real significance, cost figures 
must be presented in terms of the ranges that exist m the final cost 
per unit of production and m the various elements oi cost The varia¬ 
tions in the cost per unit of production in any representative farming area 
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are so marked that they should be considered in any case where cost figures 
Are concerned. From the presentation of the range of costs of farm products, 
it would appear that usually from 40 to 50 per cent of the production in¬ 
volves expenditure above the average. It follows that the cost that will 
cover the 44 bulk " of the production of a given product is the figure 
that approximates to what the price should be to maintain the industry. 
This consideration has led to the development of the 41 bulk-line ” theory 
which has recently assumed an important place in the discussion of the 
relation of production costs to price. The 44 bulk-line ” theory is a modif¬ 
ication and an attempt at practical application of the 44 marginal cost ” or 
44 greatest cost ” theory of the relations of cost and price. In practice, 
the 44 bulk-line ” has sometimes been drawn to include 85 per cent, of 
the production, but this is merely a tentative and more or less arbitrary 
figure. 

In reality the position of the 4 ‘ bulk-line ” varies with different com¬ 
modities and from time to time, according to the alertness with which 
farmers adjust their production to market conditions. The 44 bulk-line ” 
cost corresponds to the long-period average price which is essential, one 
year with another, to stimulate the production of the amount of product 
which the market demands. What this 44 bulk-line ' cost will be depends 
upon a number of factors, including the iate the fanner must pay for land, 
labour and capital, and the standard of living which fanners, as a class, 
insist upon if they are to remain on the farm. 

The purpose of the present bulletin is to give a statement of facts 
concerning the cost of wheat production for the area and season covered 
by the survey : United States western and northern plains and the crop 
year 1919 

Tabulated cost data were obtained from 481 records, of which 197 
were made in five repiesentative counties of the principal spring-wheat 
States, North and South Dakota and Minnesota, and 284 111 nine counties 
in Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, important winter-wheat States, and 
furnish the basis of this analysis of the average cost and variation in cost 
on individual farms and groups of farms in each area visited, as well as 
the more important reasons tor the great variations in cost per acre 
and per bushel on individual farms A total area of 43 940 acres sown 
with winter wheat, yielding 635 124 bushels, and a total area of 44 2x8 acres 
seeded for spring wheat, with a total production of 362 047 bushels for 
the crop year 1919, were involved. The results are summarised as 
follows : — 

Cost per acre • Spring wheat, $12 98 to $47 84; average, $22.40. Winter wheat, 
$10.55 to $50.23; average, $27.80 

Cost per bushel * Spring wheat, $1.15 to $14.38; average, $2.65. Winter wheat, 
$0.96 to $,8,^4; average, $1.87. 

Yield Spring wheat, 20.8 bushels per acre to less than 1 bushel; average, 8.4. 
Winter wheat, 30 bushels per acre to 2.2 ; average, 15.19, 

The average yield of spring wheat was 9 bushels per acre in the Unit¬ 
ed States as a whole in the same year, 1919, and the average yield for all 
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winter wheat in 1919 was 14.7 bushels per acre. The largest number of 
spring-wheat farms fell within the group having a yield of from 5 to 10 
bushels per acre, while the largest number in the winter-wheat districts 
were included in the group having a yield of from 15 to 20 bushels. 

The difference between the gross cost and the sum of credits for pas¬ 
ture and any straw utilised on the farm is taken to be the net cost of pro¬ 
ducing wheat. The average cost expense of each item was computed on 
a basis obtained by dividing the total cost of each item by the total wheat 
acreage. An analysis of the total cost for spring and winter wheat shows 
that labour accounts for about 32 to 35 % of the total cost of production, 
thrashing about 8 %, materials from 10 to 17 %, land rent from 24 to 
to % and other costs from 17 to 19 %. The difference in cost per bushel 
of producing spring and winter wheat is due to a lack of relation between 
the cost of producing an acre of wheat and the yield obtained, the cost per 
acre of winter wheat being 24 % greater than for spring wheat. In the 
spring-wheat area about 33 % of the production was on the farms having 
~osts above the average ; in the winter-wheat area about 40 per cent of 
the production was on farms having costs above the average. 

Summaries of costs by districts, range in cost per acre by counties, 
net cost per bushel, variations in items of cost, area of farms according 
to cost per bushel by counties, cumulative percentage of acreage grown 
at various bushel costs, cumulative percentage of total production, and 
individual costs per acre are tabulated and discussed. O. A. B. 

764 - The Cost of Production of Wheat, Beet, Potatoes and Milk In France. — Girard 
H. in Bulletin de kt Socictf lies A zncnlteurs de France , Supplement du Bulletin d'avrtl 
1922, Comptes rendus de VAssemble* ^entente de 1922, Section 2, pp. 39-4 5* Paris, 
1922 (1). 

The French Minister of Agriculture has recently ordered a periodical 
enquiry to be made in order to compare the prices realised for agricultural 
produce and those charged by the retailers to the consumers. At the same 
time, the French Farmers' Association has decided to take the opportunity 
at their annual meeting to examine the economic situation of farmers 
in 1912-13 as compared with 1920-21 so far as the chief products of the 
soil are concerned, in order to collect information which will be of use in 
the Parliamentary debates. 

The author has to report on wheat, beets, potatoes and milk, which 
together represent about a third of the area cultivated and a third of the 
money realised by French agriculture. He has ascertained the cost of 
production by adding the total outlay which is undoubtedly involved, 
to the general expenses (per ha), that is : upkeep of material and main¬ 
tenance by the tenant of buildings and farmyards, farming, taxes, insu- 


(1) See also: MmxsxfcaB du Travail, Statistiqub g£n£ralb de da France ex 
Service d’obsbrvatxon dbs Prxx, Commission centralf. dittoes relatives att coVt 
db la vie. Compte rendu de$ travuux au cours de Vannte 1920. Paris, 1921. {Ed.} 
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ranee, power and light, paid supervision and sundry expenses. On the 
other hand, neither interest on capital invested, remuneration for 
management, nor reserve working capital has been included. 

The results are *is follows :— 




A. — Wheal . 



Items 

of Cost of Production 

1 


1912-13 

1 Pcs. 

% 

1920-31 

Fcs. 

% 

I. General Expenses: 
tent, taxes, m^ur 1 
ance, sundries . ' 


186 

29 14* 

4OO 4OO 

18.85 

II. Manuring, ferti ( 
Users : 

9 manuring for j 

wheat . i 

300 kg. super . . . 

2 

7 

3 

X 240=68.60 1 

580 = 1740! 2T2 

17.40 

2 

900 = 227 ] 

7 r ... 

3 3 o«=90 44 / 

21.06 

100 kg. nitrates 

III. Steds ■ 200 kg. * 

selected wheat, 
suphated and lim¬ 
ed . 


I X 26=26 oo\ 

70 

10.94 

X IOO=XOO\ 

240 

xi. 3 ° 

IV Tillage: \ 

17 days manual 
labour. . . J 


37 4.25 72.25 

11.21 

17 15 255 

12.01 

17 days hors£ la ' 
bour 


21x4.75 99.75 

16.00 

21 l 7 357 

16.83 

V. Sunday tut teles 
binding cord, 

canes, etc 


10 

1 45 

50 

2.36 

VI. Threshing 


40 

6.26 

200 

9 48 

VII. Cost of delivery » 


48.60 

7 60 

175 

8.16 

! 

1 


638.95 

100.00 

122 

100.00 

1 

Harvesting : 

23 qx.: 

fcs. 26 50 23 = 

700 trusses straw. 

fo. 0.20 X 700 sss 

600.50 

140 00 

Harvesting: 

46 qx.: 

fcs. 70 26 = 1830 

700 trusses straw. 

fcs. 0 80 X 700 = 550 



Fc*». 

749 so 

Fcs. 

2 170 


i) In 1913 the cost of production of 1 hectare of wheat being 638.60 
fcs., and the price realised for 1 quintal being 26.50 fcs., the latter represents 
4- I 5 % °f the outlay per hectare. 

In 1921, the outlay for 1 ha. of wheat being 2122 fcs. and the quintal 
selling for 70 fcs., the latter represents 3.30 % of the outlay per ha. 

For straw, the proportion is 3.13 in 1913 and 2.36 in 1921, per zoo 
trusses. 
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2) In 1913, the outlay per hectare was. 638.60 fcs 

» I92I, » » » » ».2,122.00 » 

that is, a difference of . . . 1,483 40 fcs 

In 1913, the quintal sold at. 26 50 fcs 

» 1921, » » » . 70.00 » 

A difference of . . . 43 50 » 


in favour of 1921, or an increase in profit of 1,210.50 fcs. per ha. yielding 
23 qx m 1913 and 26 qx in 1921 

The increase in the price realised per ha. is only 81 6 % of the increase 
in the cost of production if the grain only be taken into account. 

As regards the straw, the increase realised (prices being 20 fcs in 1913 
and 50 fcs m 1921 per 100 trusses), is 14 1 % of the increase in the cost 
of production Therefore the total increase m price (wheat and straw 
per ha ) is 81 6 + 14 1 = 95 7 % of the increase m cost of production. 



B. — 

Sugar heels 




Item* 







t f Cost of Production 

1912-13 



1920-21 




Fc* 

% 


Fcs 

% 

I Ot nctal F v/>t nst • 







rt nt, taxe*, insu¬ 
rance, sundries 


186 00 

21 08 


400 OO 

*3 74 

II. Munttrint* Fer 





tillers 

8000 kg manure 







4 4 

for beets . 

7 7 

X30X8-137 00^ 



4 

7 

30 30=5x4^ 


too kg. super . 

200 kg nitrates . 

4 5 85 23 4 °k 

2 26 20-*-52 40I 

212 80 

26 12 


4 30— 120, 834 00 

2 I00= 200\ 

27.30 

Ill s ud: 







20 kg of seed . 
t\ ( it Itn at ion 

20 1,50 

30.00 

2.23 


20 5 100.00 

3.29 

24 days of ma¬ 
nual labour 

53 days of horse 

24x4 25 

102 00 

11 56 


24 15 360.00 

II 82 



labour. 

53 4 75 

251 75 

28 54 


53 17 901.00 

29 59 

f*uce work: 







2nd ploughing, 

pulling, loading . 

50 +60 

no 00 

12.47 


— 450.00 

14 77 

(Total manual la 
!>our c- 2,, 03 %). 


892 55 

100.00 


(3045.00 

100 00 

Yield per hectare . . 

29 7*>o kg 


21 500 kg. 


Price realised 

& • 

28 65 fcs per ton 

105 00 fcs. per ton 


Gross profit 

. . . 

831 00 fc- 


2257 50 fcs. 



I) In X913, beet production costing 892.55 fcs. per ha. and the ton 
selling at 28.65 fcs., the latter represents 3.21 % of the cost of produc¬ 
tion per ha. 
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In 1921, production costing 3045 fcs. per ha., and the ton selling at 
105 fcs- the latter represents 3.45 % of the cost per ha. 

Appearances are in favour of 1921, but in reality the contrary is 
the case, owing to the poor yield of that year. With a 29760 kg. yield 
in 1913, the loss on beets was only 892 55 fcs — 851 fcs * 41,55 fcs, whereas 
in 1921, m the average yielding districts, with 21500 kg per ha., the loss 
was 3,045 fcs. — 2,257 5° * cs =* 787.50 fcs 

This proves how uncertain teet culture has been for a long time, if 
the returns only be considered and not the improvement in the yield of 
the cereals which follow this culture 

2) In 1913, the returns per ha were 851 fcs., and in 1921, 2257.50 
fcs., a difference of 1,406 50 fcs in favour of 1921. 

The increase in price realised per ha is only 65 3 % of the increase 
in cost of production, this being due to the considerable decrease in yield, 
since the price per ton m 1921 was 3 67 times that in 1913 and the cost 
of production was only 3 41 more As in the case of wheat, the final result 
was disastrous to the farmer, who had already in most cases lost on the 
previous year 


C — Potatoes 


Item“ 

of Cost of Production 


19*3 



I 93 X 





Fcs 

°o 


| Fcs 

% 

I. Gtntral & xpen*>cs 
rent, taxes, sund¬ 
ries . 



186 00 

19 20 

1 

■ 

4OO 

12.60 

II. Manuring Ferti 
Users 

20J0 kg. manure. 






j 


4 

^ for potatoes 

4 

20 v 8 Z 

7 

91,4 °J 



4 

20 30 7 -343, 

| 


300 kg. super 

200 » nitrates . 

3 *5.85 = 
2 26 20 

*7 55 
52 4 °. 

206 35 

21 20 

2 30 ~ 90 I 

2 100 — 200, 

737 

23.00 


200 » chloTide of 


potash. 

Ill Young plants: 

2 22 50 

45 00 

1 


2 52—IO4 

1 


1500 kg. 

IV. C ost of culttva 
tmn and delivery 

36 days of manual 

15 

15 

1 

225 00 

23 30 

15 15 

750 

23.70 

labour 

42 clays of horse 

36 - 

4 25 

153-00 

15.70 

36 > 15 

540 

17.00 

labour . 

42 

4.75 

199.50 

20 60 

42 17 

__ 714 

[ 

23.70 



. 1 

969.55 

100.00 

1 

1 3 * 4 * 

IOO OO 


Yield 12,000 kg I Yield. 6000 kg. 

At 12 fcs per 100 kg ** 1440 fcs At 50 fcs. per 100 kg 3000 fcs. 
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D) In 1913, potato production cost 969.85 fcs. per ha. and the qL 
sold at 12 fr. ; the latter represented 1.24 % of the cost of production per ha 
In 1921, 1 ha. cost 3" 141 fcs. and the ql. sold at 50 fcs ; the latter repre¬ 
sented 1.60 % of the cost per ha., that is, a little more than befoie 
the war. 

Results therefore appear to be the same in either case, but in reality 
they are far from being so, owing to the wretched yield caused by drought 
in 1921. With 120 qx. per ha. in 1913, a gross profit of 1,440 fcs. was real¬ 
ised, whereas in 1921, in most cultures, 3 000 fcs. was realised. In the 
first case, with an outlay of only 969 85 fcs a profit of 470 15 fcs. was 
realised on potatpcs, while in the second, there was a loss of at least 141 fcs. 

2) In 1913, production cost 969.85 fcs., per ha In 1921, it cost 
3 141 fcs, a difference of 2 171 15 fcs. compared with 1921. 

In 1913 the returns per ha were 1 440 fcs. In 1921, they were 3 000 
fcs., a difference of 1 560 fcs in favour of 1921 

The increase per ha realised is only 71 7 % of the increase in cost of 
production, this being due to the considerable decrease in yield caused by 
the drought, since the price realised per ql , was 4 1 times higher in 1921 
than m 1913, and cost of production onl> 3 2 higher 



D). — Milk. 



Items of Cost of Production 

1914 

Fcs. 

% 

1 reds : 

Stablt 200 day-, 
i *4 trusses of ha\ 

40 kg of beets 

10 kg of straw 

1 kg of oil cakt 

1 x /z 0 = 0.60 

40 0 n = 0 60 

10 X 0 40 = 0 40 
i 0 20 == 0 30 

1.80 

200 days 1.80=360 

4 7.7 

Pasture 160 days . 

1 ha per head (included in general 
expen-.es) 

1 kg of concentrated feeds 
fencing, fertilisers (scoriae). 

T O 20 kg aas 

0.203.20 160day*-= 32 ) 

7 5 


11 Per cow per year : 

Reserve fund for s year*- ~r usk 

of mortaliyv 5 % (i) 40 3 I=S 7 1 9 4 

Cowherd, i per 20 cows . . (130fcs.permonth) • . $0 10.5 


General ISxpenses * Rent, taxes, 

sundries . . . 186 

Total cost per cow per year . 754 

I^ss x calf . . • 30 fcs 

Ivess 10,000 kg manure at 8 fcs 80 fcs 

no fcs no 

Total • • f>44 

Annual production (8 1 per day) . 2920 1 

Cost of production per litre of milk 644 

2920 


24 6 
xoo.o 


o,» 


[W4J 
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Items of Cost of Production 

x9*x«~«a 

Fcs. 

% 

I. Feeds : 




Stable, 200 days: 

* Y% trusses of hay. 

1 x /a X 2 » 3.00 



40 kg. of beets. 

40 < 0.80 = 3.20 



10 kg. of straw. 

xo x 0.25 ** 2.50 



x kg. of oil-cake. 

I X 0.90 =8*0.90 




9.60 200 days x 960 

=4920 

3.54 

Pasture, 160 days : 
x ha. per head (included in general 
expenses). 

1 kg. concentrated feeds.1 

* 0.90 kg. a* 0.90 x6o days X 090; 

144 f 

8.5 

fencing, fertilisers (basic slag) . . 
II. Per cow per year : 


150 ( 


Reserve fund for 5 years + risk 




of mortality 5 %. 

400 nX30 

= 530 

X 3.3 

Cowherd: 1 per 20 cows . . 

(130 fcs per month). 

- 324 

9.3 

General expenses: Rent, taxes, 




sundries. 


400 

xx .5 

Total cost per cow per year. 

• 3468 

xoo.o 

I*ess : 1 calf . . 




10 000 kg. manure at 20 fcs. 200 fcs. 




250 fcs. 

2 50 



Total . . 

. 3218 


Cost of production per litre of milk . . 

• 32 X 8 

=*» X.IO 



2920 



In 1913-14, the cost of producing r litre of milk was 0.22 fcs. ; in 
1921-22, 1.zo fr., a difference of 0.88 fcs. against 1921-22. 

In 1913-14, a litre of milk on the same farm sold at 0.23 fcs. ; in 1921- 
22, it sold at 0.90 fcs., a difference of 0.67 fcs in favour of 1921-22. 

The increase in the price realised is only 76.13 % of the increase in 
cost of production, and by selling even at the exceptionally good price of 
0.90 fcs. perl., the producer loses. 

To sum up, for wheat, supposing the average price realised by the 
last harvest to be 70 fcs. per ql., the increase in the gross returns is only Q5 % 
of the increase of the cost of production, and this, even with an exception¬ 
ally good harvest. 

For beets used in sugar production etc., the increase in receipts is 
only 65 % of that of the expenses, per ha, owing to the bad harvest. 

For potatoes, which also suffered from the drought the increase in 
receipts is only 71.7 % of that of expenses. 

The increase in the price realised for milk is only 76 % of that of 
the cost of production, under fairly good economic conditions, and excep 
t ion ally favourable conditions for the sale direct to the consumer. 

G. A. B. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

765 - Copper In Light Wines. Prandi, O., in Lc Siaziont spe'imentaL a^rarte UaUane t 
Vol. EXIV, Pts. 11-12, pp. 469-473. Mod^ne, 1921. 

It has now been definitely proved that copper (from fungicide sprays) 
is eliminated almost entirely during grape fermentation. The reduction 
of sulphate in sulphur is the result of a diastase produced by the ferment. 
As fermentation is incomplete in the sweet wines the author under¬ 
took to determine the amount of copper content in light white wines 
such as the muscat. An analysis of 25 samples was made in 1920, a year 
in which fungicides were largely employed and the results obtained are 
shown in the following Table : 


Alcohol and Copper in Li%ht White Wines. 


Name and origin 


Moscat Alba. 

» » . 

» Barbaresco . . . . 
# » . . . 

» Castiglione Tinella 
» » » 

» Canelli. 

» » . 


Alcohol % 
in volume 


1.2 

4-2 

3.4 

5.9 

1.9 
0.5 
2.8 
38 


Extract •/•• 
grm. 


Copper % 
grm. 


0.0160 

0.0085 

0.0098 

0,0045 

O.OIIO 

0.0155 

0.0130 

0.0155 


232.80 

187.52 

192.60 

143 50 

202.30 
180.10 

194.40 

208.30 


The quantity of copper is therefore inverse to that of alcohol. In 
the wines that are very sweet and consequently very poor in alcohol, the 
copper content is noticeable, up to as much as 0.160 gm. per litre. 

On two occasions when restarting the fermentation of the Albe Mus¬ 
cat which has a high copper content and scarcely 1.2 ° 0 of alcohol, half 
the copper disappeared and the alcohol content was quadrupled. There 
is therefore no doubt that the high copper content is due to incomplete 
fermentation. It is, however, impossible under ordinary circumstances to 
have recourse to renewed fermentation, as certain types of wine, should 
be allowed to retain their sweetness. The author has for this reason at¬ 
tempted to bring about a reduction of the copper by using pure potassium 
sulphide ; for this purpose the commercial product, which is a polvsul- 
phide is unsuitable. 

According to the results obtained, and noting that the presence of 
copper at the rate of q mgm. per litre affects the taste, the author makes 
the following suggestions : if at the first sampling or as a result of the well- 
known sted blade test, an excess of copper is observed, the addition of 
an excess of pure pfltassium sulphide (K a S, 5H a O) ^ advised at the rate, 
for example, of 15 to 20 gm. per hectolitre, if crystallised, and of 8 to 11 gm. 

[m3 
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of liquid. About a week Inter, 6 to 8 gm. per hectolitre of metabisulphite 
of potassium should be added to eliminate the sulphuric acid; and the wine 
left for one week and then filtered. This treatment has no effect on the 
characteristic Muscat aroma. 

Any excessive diminution in acidity as a result of the precipitation 
of acid tartrate of potash, may be rectified by adding tartaric acid. 

F. D. 

766 - Administration of the Eeomomic Poison Law in California. — See No. 674 of 

this*. Remew , 

767 - Distillation Experiments in the Preparation of Otto of Roses ( 1 ). — 1 . gadre, 

S. T, (Industrial Chemist to the Government of the United Provinces, India) and 
Mukeji B. C. {Chief Chemist, Office of Metallurgical Inspector Jamshedpur), Rose 
Otto from Rose flowers (Rosa Damascena ) of the United Provinces, Journal ot Indian 
Industries and Labour, Vol II, Pt I, pp 8 (*-iu 2 *+• Tables. Calcutta, Feb. 1022. — 
II. Notes dii the Preparation of Otto ot Ro^e and Advantages ot Bulgarian Method, 
The Cyprus Agricultural Journal, Vol XVII, Pt. T, pp. 7 - 8 . Nicosia, Tan 1922. 

I. *- Report of comparative experiments made at the Government 
Technical Laboratory, Cawnpore, India, with various types of stills. 
It is worth noting that flowers sent for distillation can apparently be 
stocked undamaged lor 3 or 4 da vs after plucking, if a preservative like 
common salt be used. 

The maximum atmospheric temperature during the period of the expe¬ 
riments was about 108° F anrl the minimum 78.5° F ; the average rela¬ 
tive huniiditv being *5. 

Genuine samples of Bulgarian otto of rose and virgin otto of rose 
from Anatolia were also obtained for comparison and the constants result¬ 
ing from the different products are compared with some known values of 
ottos from other sources. The optimum yield of otto obtainable fiom the 
Cawnpore R. damasetna was found to be much lower than that in roses 
from Bulgaria etc. 

As regards the evaluation of rose water in terms of otto the author 
gives in detail the method to be adopted for evaluation purposes following 
the lines of determination of the iodine absorption. 

The tabulated results obtained with 11 samples of once-distilled rose 
water from the Indian Essential Oils Co. Cawnpore, prepared by distil¬ 
lation with steam at varying x>ressures, and the use of native (Deg) and 
Bulgarian stills indicate that the variation in pressure has apparently 
no influence on the total yield, nor on the quality of the otto. According 
to these results, the native Deg still has given practically similar results 
to the Bulgarian type. 

It has been ascertained that live steam is unsuitable for otto prepara¬ 
tion. A steam-jacketted still is however recommended as the best pos¬ 
sible, although its practicability on rose fields and with certain grades of 
distillers is considered questionable. 


(j) Sec R. Sept. 1921. No. 947. (RU.) 
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Tbe fourth type of still tested which is both portable and easily work- 
ed, was a modification of the Deg with a separate top containing a fairly 
wide leading tube with which a worm condenser could be connected when 
the still was at work. 

II (i). — A detailed description of the Bulgarian system of distil¬ 
lation indicates the advantages of this method. A copper still, with a 
capacity of about no litres, is employed, with a mushroom-shaped head 
connected by a straight inclined tube with a warm condenser placed in a 
tub of water, the ratio being io kg. of flowers to 75 litres of water. An 
open fire is used and to litres of water are distilled after which the liquid 
in the still late is allowed to cool is separated from the flowers, made up 
to 75 1 . again with cold water and fresh flowers added. This is repeated 
until up to 40 1. has been collected and afterwards distilled, and the 
first 5 1 . set aside to allow the oil to separate. The remaining 35 1. are 
utilised for distilling a further quantity of flowers. 

Whole flowers are generally used, the petals seldom being treated 
separately. The average yield in r kg per 2000 kg. flowers. 

A comparison is made with the steam still methods adopted in France 
and it appears that when the distillery is conveniently situated as regards 
the cultivated area, results equally satisfactory are obtained. 

It appears that tbe best results both as regards quality and yield can 
be secured when : — 

1) the roses are gathered early in the morning and the distillation 
of whole flowers is carried out the same day , 

2) steam stills are employed in preference to open fires , 

3) the head and neck 01 the still are very short and wide. 

Speaking generally the Bulgarian method is recommended for use 

whenever possible. M. L. Y. 


768 - Cost of Milk Production in Maryland, U. S. A. (>). - the Cnamerv and Milk 

Plant, Monthly , Vol X, No <», pp so and 7 ~ ; No pp ^s-27. Chicago 1021. 

I. - In 84 farms in northern Maryland, inspected in 1921 by the 
United vStates Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland, the average sale price is 33.2 cents per gallon , $3.86 
!>er 100 lb. and $213.13 per c< w ]>er year. At an average price of 34.2 
cents per gallon, 48 of the farmers (51 ° 0 ), failed to make a profit, with all 
feed and labour charges at full current rates. 

The average number of cows on the farms surveyed was 18.2 ; the an¬ 
nua] production of milk per cow varied from less than 4000 lb. to o\er 8000 
lb. with an average for all cows of (7074 lb. Practically all the milk in 
question was shipped cither to Washington or to Baltimore. 

Of the total cost of production, about one-half ($121.38 per cow) 
was for feed 56.6 % of this being for farm produce. 

Oram feed amounted to 2259 lb. per cow per year; 512 lb. of this being 
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(1 1 Notch furnished by the Imperial Institute, London. (Ed ) 
(2) Sec R. April IQ2:, N<>. V”- tfd.) 
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grown on the farm. Hay feed amounted to 1793 lb., practically all home¬ 
grown. Man labour per cow totalled 291 hours ; horse labour 29 hours. 

II. — According to the investigations made by the Milk Producers 
Dairy Tariff Committee the cost of producing 100 lb. milk in various parts 
of the United States is as follows : — 


$ 2.85 

» 2.56 

» 3 **° 

» §.12 

» 2.86 

* 2.53 

» 2.60 

Average • . • $ 2.80 

These results were obtained as an average of costs reported by diffe¬ 

rent sections. The method of determination is not identical. The New 
York cost is based upon the Warrpn formula. For 100 lb. milk, the fol¬ 
lowing are the requirements (in lb) : grain 33.29 + hay 43.3 + other 
dry forage, 10.8 + silage 92.2 + other succulents 8.3, and labour 3.0 J 
hours ; the total representing 70 % of net cost for general expenses. 

F. D. 


New England 
New York . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore . 
Ohio .. . . 
Chicago . 
California . 


769 - Dairy Inspection in California. — see No. 670 of thi? Renew 


fjo - Investigation on Lactose Ferments in Cream which has a 44 Yeasty” Flavour. - 

Hammer, B W and Cords, W A (Iowa Agricultuial Experiment Station) in The 

Creamery and Milk Plant Monthly , Vol. X. No. 6, pp. 44-45 . Chicago, 1921. t 

When cream is sent to the butteries without first passing through 
the refrigerator, it sometimes undergoes fermentation during the journey, 
the nature of which fermentation depends chiefly on the micro-organisms 
it contains and the temperature of the surroundings. One of the most 
frequent of these fermentations in summer is that which produces 
“ yeasty ” or “ foamy ” cream. This cream has the characteristic odour 
and flavour of yeast, and these pass into the butter ; it also becomes 
frothy, and a part of it escapes from the jars. 

The authors proposed to find out whether (1) this fermentation is 
always caused by the same micro-organism; (2) the micro-organisms which 
cause it are only found in cream which has a yeasty task, or likewise per¬ 
vade fresh cream, milk, dairy utensils etc. They obtained the following 
results : 

Lactose ferments were isolated from 21 samples of cream with a yeasty 
flavour, collected in five different States of the Union ; from 8 out of o 
samples of second quality cream collected in Iowa ; from 12 out of 7 2 
samples of sour cream with a normal flavour collected in Iowa ; from 3 
samples of milk (2 from Iowa and 1 from Denmark) ; and from a sample 
of ** matzum ”. 

A comparative examination of the morphological, cultural and bio- 
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chemical characteristics of these 45 lactose ferments was made and led 
the authors to divide them into two types ; A, much more frequent, lar¬ 
ger and more rapid than the other, oval or elliptic, with an optimum tem¬ 
perature of 37 0 C ; capable of fermenting various carbohydrates ; B, a true 
gelatine liquefier (whereas A if? rarely so). A comparison of these micro¬ 
organisms with those described up to the present, showed that they do not 
correspond exactly with any of the latter ; the authors therefore propose 
to call them respectively Torula cremoris and T. sphaerica. 

Lactose ferments similar to those which cause the yeasty flavour of 
cream are much more common than might be supposed from the quantities 
of cream which undergo this change. The ordinary conditions of cream 
therefore do not favour the development of this change. 

Besides the presence of the ferment which causes the change and the 
temperature which favours its development, there are other factors which 
cause the yeasty flavotir and foam on cream ; they are : the viscosity or 
thickening due to curdling and sufficient to prevent the gases set free 
from escaping rapidly ; the reduced solubility of the gases when the cream 
is exposed to very high temperatures ; the closing of the tin which contains 
it and shaking. Lactose ferments are widespread and it is useless to think 
of suppressing them in cream in order to prevent fermentation. The 
best the small produe r can do at present is to keep the cream at a low 
temperature ; in the case of large quantities, recourse must be had to 
pasteurization. 

F. D. 


771 - Experimental Cheese-Making Institute at Lodi. — Annah dcivistitutosperimen- 
tale dt Casetttcio di Lodi , Vol. i, No. i , pp. 44. Lodi, 11)22. 

By a Decree of 10 th November 1919, the Royal Experimental Cheese¬ 
making Station of Lodi, was transformed into the 44 Autonomous Syndi¬ 
cate of the Experimental Cheese-making Institute The differences 
between these two Institutions are, from the scientific point of view, a 
deeper and wider field for experimental research ; and from the admini¬ 
strative point of view, autonomous control with a Board of Directors as 
the responsible head. 

The Commissariat of Food Supplies granted a sum of r 500000 lire, 
raised from the 44 Obligatory Consortium for the Control of the Butter 
Trade in Milai. ” for the initial expenses of this Institute. 

It has been deemed necessary to acquire an agricultural property, on 
which research work will be carried out on the alimentary and physiolo¬ 
gical factors which influence milk production, with a view to explaining 
phenomena of all kinds connected with dairy products. 

The Institute has therefore two fields of action : experimental research, 
and makin g known the results ol new investigations and those already 
made, in order to extend the national milk industry. 

The subjects already treated or under investigation include : study 
of the critical temperature at which butter and its substitutes become sol¬ 
uble in acetic acid ; chemical and bacteriological study of " hay-silage * ; 

[TTt-mj 
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research on the bacteria in butter in the district of Lodi (i); research on the 
bacteria in butter kept at a low temperature ; mechanical milking apparatus 
considered from the chemical, bacteriological, technical and economic point 
of view, technological study of the manufacture of Asiago cheese; 
preliminary esperiments for improving the manufacture of Parmesan 
Cheese. F. D. 

772 - A Good Type of Mixed Cheese: the “ Vittoria” of the Andria School of Agri- 
Culture (Province of Bari). — Pantanexxi, F (Director of the Agricultural Station of 
Bari) and Vivareixi, 1 * (Director of the Agricultural School of Andria), XI formaggio misto 
Vittoria, La propaganda a rtcola, Vol XIII, Nos 22 23, pp 200-314, figs o , No 21. 
pp 232 236 Ban, Nov and Dec io^i 

For several years the Andria School of Agriculture has been making 
and marketing successfully a cheese made from mixed milks This is a 
special device of the School for rendering butter-making possible in Apulia, 
by using buttermilk m cheese-making Skimmed cow’s milk is mixed 
with whole ewe,s milk for the preparation of the so-called “ Vittona ** 
cheese y 2 to % of ewe’s nnik is added to 1 part of skimmed milk , one 
hectolitre of the mixture yields 2 to 3 kg of excellent butter and 12 to 
15 kg of cheese Kach cheese weighs about 5 kg and requires 40 litres 
of skimmed cow’s milk and iq lites of whole ewe’s milk This cheese 
which is similai to Parmesan, may be used after 6 to 7 months, but does 
not fully ripen until after a year 

The author describes the piocess 111 detail filtration , heating at 
36*>-38 °c , the addition of rennet , breaking the curd , boiling the 
coagulum , filling the moulds , pressing, salting, ripening 

The percentage content of “ Vittoria ” Cheese, 6 months and 1 year 
after manufacture from 2 / s cow’s skimmed milk and 1 2 3 ewe’s nulk was 
as follows water 43 27 and 30 6 , fats 12 52 and 19 08 , total nitrogen 
4 023 and 3 504, protein nitrogen 3 485 and 3 140 , soluble ni¬ 
trogenous products o 538 and o 364 , crude proteins 25 14 and 31 90 , 
albuminoids 2199 and 19 <>3, free acids (calculated as lactic acid) 
0.839 and 2 80 , soluble extract (111 the 6 months old cheese) 26 71 , 
ash 2 425 and 6 10 , and sodium chloride 6 579 and 4 948 

In nutritive and digestible qualities the 11 Vittoria ” is superior to 
the Roman “ peconno ” and 0 caciocavallo ” , and it may be used both 
for the table and as grated cheese. F. D. 

773 - Bacteria In Butter (2).— Dalla Torre, m 4 nnali deWHtUuto sperimentale dt 
C'lsciftcio tn Lodi, Vol I, No. 2, pp SWo *J,o<li, April 192 2 

In order that the improved methods of butter making may be pro¬ 
perly followed, the bacterial flora of butter and the various factors which 
influence them must be known. With this object the author has carried 
out at the Experimental Cheesetnaking Institute at Lodi, a series of expe¬ 
riments with cultures or 1) agar-agar-lactose , 2) gelatine-serum , 3) agar- 
agar-serum-peptone, and has noted the following facts 

(1) See No 773 of thi^ Review (Ed) 

(2) See R May June, 1 <>22, No 630 (Ed ) 



The number of germs contained in t gm. of butter varies from a min¬ 
imum of 36 200 to a maximum of 7 360 000. In addition to the usual 
factors which affect the bacterial content of food-products, these great 
differences are due to the different times at which the butter is made, to 
the various temperatures, at which the milk has been kept and to the 
length of time it has been left in the receptables before skimming. 

The majority of the microbes observed were always lactic bacteria 
{2Q 000 to 7 000 000 per gram of butter) ; among these, the coccus occurred 
most frequently and was the most numerous. Colt aero genes were frequently 
found, but were rarely plentiful. Gelatine-liquefying bacteria were often 
observed, and sometimes in large numbers. Saccharomyces and torula 
varied from 1 000 to 120 000 j)er gram ; Oiciium lactis , due to long 
standing in the receptables for the final skimming, were often noticed 
and 200 to 20 000 of these germs per gram of butter were counted. In 
several samples, the spores of anaerobic bacteria were noticed, but gene¬ 
rally in small numbers. F. D. 

774 - Dairy Produets Investigation. Projects Carried on by the Agricultural Expe¬ 
riment Stations In the United States.— Potts, R. C. in lournal of Jhitrv Science 
Vol. IV, No 5, pp. 4i(>-f2S Baltimore, xtjji. 

The Office of Kxperiment Stations of the United States 1 >epartment of 
Agriculture has compiled a booklet of 225 pages setting out the dairy pro¬ 
ducts activities now in progress. The following list has been extracted and 
indicates the various phases in this industry to which special attention 
is given, and this should be useful to experts and suggests opportunities 
for coordination of work and co-operation among workers : — 

List or- state acricuxturae experiment station dairy products 

PROJECTS. 

Chemical studies of dairy products (1). 

1. Study of the properties of pure casein, New York State. 

2. Study of the carbonic acid in milk (Ditto). 

3. Study of the chemistry of butterfat and the effect of food in mo¬ 
difying its chemical and physical cliaracter (Massachusetts). 

4. Method for detection of abnormal milk (New York State). 

5. Method for determination of keeping quality of milk (Ditto). 

Nutrition Studies . 

1. Role of dairy products in practical nutrition (Oklahoma). 

2. Food value of various milks for infants and invalids (Maryland). 

3. Nutritive value of milk for children and animals (Vermont). 

4. Minimum quantity of butterfat necessary to produce normal de¬ 
velopment in young growing animals (Oregon). 

Bacteriological studies (2). 

I. Investigations with raw and manufactured dairy products (Mi¬ 
chigan). 


(1) See No. 770 of this Review. {Ed.) 
(3) See No. 773 of this Review. (Ed.) 
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2. Influence of bam conditions on the germ content of milk (Illinois). 

3. Species of bacteria found in dairy utensils (Cornell, N. Y.). 

4. Important factors in the production of sanitary milk and means 
and methods of milk testing (New York State). 

5. Bacteriological examinations of certified milk (California). 

6. Study of the true accuracy of bacterial counts as made from milk 
(New York State). 

7. Determination of the bacterial content of milk by a rapid method 
(little plate) (Wisconsin) 

8. Bacteria content of milk from milking to cooling (S. Carolina). 

9. Studies on cooling of milk in relation to its bacterial quality (New 
York State). 

10. High acid organisms found in American milk (Iowa). 

11. Acid production and the rate of growth of the lactic acid organisms 
in the sowing of milk (New York State) 

12. Studies on bacterial flavour and odour of milk. 

13 Study of the Torula forms causing yeasty fermentation in cream 
(Iowa). 

14. Effect of preservatives on the bacteria in milk (Pennsylvania). 

15. ITse ot available chlorine as a germicide in milk and milk products 
(Arkansas). 

16. Bacteriology of butter (Oklahoma). 

17. Chemical and bacteriological study of the keeping qualities of 
butter (Indiana). 

18. Study of the development of moulds on butter (California). 

19. Study of the types of organisms present and multiplying in cot¬ 
tage cheese (Idaho). 

20. Studies on the relation between the bacterial flora of good quality 
cheese and of good quality milk (New York State) 

21. Studies of the compounds in cheese and the changes which occur 
under the influence of certain classes of bacteria (Ditto). 

22. Chemical and bacteiiological studies of ice cream (Indiana). 

Studies of butter and butter making 

1 Influence of acidity ot cream in flavour and keeping qualities of 
butter (Iowa). 

2. Neutralisation of acidit> of cream for butter making (Oregon). 

3. Effect of neutralisation on the quantity of butter (N Y. Cornell). 

4. Chemistry of churning (1) (Missouri). 

5. Causes of difficult churning (Washington). 

6. Factors influencing quality of butter (Oklahoma). 

7. Study of Californian butter at the 3 )avis and San Francisco markets 
(California). 

8. Comparison of creamery and market weights of butter (Wisconsin). 

9. vStudy of dairy records (Cornell N. Y.). 

10. Constructional improvements of creameries (N. Carolina). 

(i) See X<> 77? of this Revuw (/ d > 

[M4. 
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11. Keeping qualities of butter (Michigan). 

12. Keeping qualities of butter in storage as affected by churning 
methods. 

13• Chemical and bacteriological study of the keeping qualities of 
butter (Indiana). 

14. Study of mould development on butter (California). 

15. Scoring contests of commercial butter (Idaho). 

16. Bacteriology of butter (Oklahoma) 

Studies oj cheese and cheese-making (x). 

1. Mountain cheese work (North Carolina). 

2. Making cheese (North Carolina). 

3. Cheese investigations (Wisconsin). 

4. A study of the manufacture of cheese and whey (California). 

5. Studies of the compounds in cheese and their changes under the 
influence of certain classes of bacteria (New York State). 

6. Factors concerned in the coagulation of milk hy heat (Wisconsin). 

7. Yield of cheese from milk high and low in fat (Wisconsin). 

8 . Pasteurization of milk for cheese making (New York Cornell). 

9. The effect of clarifying milk for making Cheddar cheese (New York 
Cornell). 

10. Studies in cheese making. Effect of temperature of cooking 
on texture of cheese ; effect of amount of rennet or pepsin on rapidity 
of curing cheese ; the possibility of curing cheese in Oklahoma factories ; 
controlling factors in proper handling and marketing of cheese in Okla¬ 
homa (Oklahoma). 

11. The effect of separating temperatures on the loss of fat in sepa¬ 
rated whey (Oregon). 

12. A study of the control of mould development in cheese-curing 
rooms (California). 

13. The use of Bacillus bulgaricus starter for controlling gassy milk 
in the manufacture of Cheddar cheese (California). 

14. The effect of washing curd on the yield and quality of Cheddar 
cheese (N. Y. Cornell). 

(x» Cf. Sammis, J I.., Cottage Cheese and Buttermilk Cheese : Their Manufacture ami 
Sale {Wisconsin Azru. F.xpt. Stn Hull u PP tigs. b. Madison, ioc<d. 

Kllrmberger, H. B , Cold storage of cottage and other soft curd chce^cx, Vermont A trie. 

Sin, Bull 213, pp. 2. Burlington, 1910 

Baiiu>, K. S., Neuchatel Cheese, California As^nc, Fxpt. Sin. Ctiatlar 207, pp. 4, ligs. 2, 
Berkely 1919. Brief lules foi the use of home manufacturers. It is stated that although 
goats* milk is preferable, a good quality Neuchatel cheese is obtainable with cow’s milk. Seeing 
that the outlay is small, this industry should prove profitable to cowkeepers who can thus 
utilise the unsold milk during the productive season. 

Morley, I,. W.. Cheese Making under Missouri Conditions, University of Missouri , Agric. 
College, Aqrir. Expt. Ftn. Hull. 164, pp. Columbia, 1910. Study of the ripening pio- 

cess in cheese. An experiment is made bv ripening in carbon dioxide, moulds are thus pre¬ 
vented. The author considers that this method?should serve to solve the problem of keeping 
s>maI1 cheeses, (Ed.) 

[114} 
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15. The use of pepsin as a substitute for rennet in the manufacture 
of California (granular) and Cheddar cheese (California). 

16. Studies in the manufacture of Swiss cheese in vats. (Oregon). 

17. The manufacture of Camembert, Swiss, and albumin cheeses 
(N. Y. Cornell). 

18. Cheese making (Cottage, Neufchatel, whey, Romano, etc.). 

A study of the practice of cheese making with special reference to the 
manufacture of foreign cheese (Vermont). 

19. Relation of moisture and acidity to keeping quality of Neuf¬ 
chatel and cream cheeses (N. Y. Cornell). 

20. The manufacture of cottage cheese from a mixture of skim milk 
using Bacillus bul°aricus starter for curdling the milk (California). 

21. The manufacture of a skim milk cheese that vvill keep (S. Dakota). 

Cream production studies. 

1. A study of some factors affecting the texture of the cream (Ca¬ 
lifornia). 

2. Losses in farm skimming of cream (North Carolina). 

3. Factors affecting the efficiency of hand separators and causes 
of variation in cream tests (Nebraska). 

4. A stud}" of the efficiency' of the various cream cooling tanks 
(Nebraska). 

5. Cream routes (North Carolina). 

6. An investigation regarding the whipping of cream (Washington). 

Ice cream studies. 

x. Ice cream investigations (Kansas). 

2. Studies in ice cream making (Oklahoma). 

3. Commercial ice cream making (Oklahoma). 

4. Testing ice cream for butter fat. A comparison of various acids 
as to time required, case of manipulation, character and accuracy of test *; 
comparison of different ingredients upon character of test, such as sugar, 
gelatin, gum, tragacanth, and ice cream powder, fruits, eggs, and color 
material ; influence of method of obtaining samples, time cream has 
been packed and manner of packing comparison of results with cream 
and milk bottles ; effect of emulsifying and homogenizing upon ease 
with which tests may be made ((Oklahoma). 

5. Chemical and bacteriological studies of ice cream (Indiana). 

6. A study of the factors affecting swell in ice cream (California). 

7. Factors affecting the formation of ice crystals in ice cream (N. Y. 
Cornell). 

8. Fillers in the manufacture of ice cream (Washington). 

Studies of milk secretion , composition and supply . 

1. An investigation of physiological and chemical changes taking 
place within the mammary gland during secretion (Maryland). 

2. Certain problems relating to the biochemistry of milk formation 
in the udder (New York State). 

3. Milk secretion studies, using condemned tubercular cattle.* The 
study of the source of milk solids (Vermont). 

t» 4 ] 
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4 * Synthetic capacity of the mammary gland (Wisconsin). 

5. Feeding galactose to dairy cattle (Delaware). 

6. The influence of barley on the milk secretion of cows (California) (1). 

7. Investigations into causes of variation in milk and fat production* 
Effect of individuality of cows upon milk and fat yields. Influence of 
alimentary carbohydrates on the yield and composition of milk. Effect 
of proteins from restricted sources on the yield and conn>osition of milk 
(Iowa) (2). 

8. Factors influencing or affecting the chemical and physical properties 
of milk (Missouri). 

9. Analysis of milk records. To determine the age changes and the 
duration between total solids-not-tat and milk production, per cent fat, 
and butter fat (Maine). 

10. Factors influencing the coni|x>sitiou of milk ; the influence of the 
plane of nutrition of the cow (Missouri). 

IX. A study of the composition of milk and fat — as affected by 
feeds, from different breeds of cows, and with reference to the natural 
quantitative relationship existing between the various constituents of milk 
(()hio). 

12 Study of the chemistry of butter fat and the effect of food in mo¬ 
difying its chemical and physical character (Massachussets). 

13. The efftet of peanut meal when fed to dairy cows on the quali¬ 
ties of the Imttei fat, and methods by which this feed may l>e fed without 
undesirable effects (Georgia). 

14. Study of carbonic acid in milk (New York State). 

15. Carlxmic acid in milk under various conditions after being drawn 
from the udder, and carbonic acid content a basis for distinguishing 
lietween heated and unlieated milk (New York State). 

i(>. Carbonic acid and carbonates in the udder (New York State) (3). 

17. Acidity of fresh milk (N. Y, Cornell). 

18. Conditions affecting hydrogen-ion concent ration in milk (New York 
State). 

(1) Woll, l' \V, The Influence of Barley on the Milk Sectction ot Cow-, CaUtnrnian A 
b tp Station, HuUt'Uti 305, pp 11* Rerkely. into 

Complete data on: Quantity and nature of feeds, live weight, amount of mill" and butter, 
obtained: 1) from a eow (half-breed Holstein i, for ; milkings the only grain fed being barley, 
and for 2 milkings when a mixtuie ot grains was fed : 2} from n pure bred Jersey for t milk 
kings, for each milking, bailey the only gram fed O from another pure bred Jersey for 
2 milkings, when a mixture of gram was used and 1 milking using barley only. The results? 
are compared with those for 1 5 other cows, fed for short periods (usually s weeks) on bailey 
with intervening periods of mixed grain 

As a rule, the barley feed was followed by the highest milk production, but this should 
not be attributed to the particular qualities of the barley, but rather to the fact that cows 
often consume a larger amount of barley than of the mixed grain Consequently the idea 
held by certain cowkoepers that barley tends to dry the mucous membrane i* unfounded. 

(2) See No. 7 J 5 of this Review. {Ed.) 

(3) See R. Dec. 1021, No. 12*2. {Ed.) 
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xg. Acid production and the rate of growth of the lactic acid organism 
in the souring of milk (New York State). 

20. Investigation in the eradication of onion flavors from milk (North 
Carolina). 

21. The enzymes of milk and their relation to abnormal flavors 
(Montana). 

22. The toxicity of milk. 

23. Effect of diseases in the cow on milk (Michigan). 

24. Study of city milk supply (N. Y. Cornell). 

25. Studies on method of controlling and standardising the quality 
of market milk (New York State). 

26. Study in the quality of milk (Oregon). 

27. Tests for pasteurised milk (Wisconsin). 

28. Studies of minor factors in market milk distribution (Michigan). 

29. A study of the milk and cream supply furnished to the Univer¬ 
sity Farm Creamery, with the object of working out a system of grading 
and paying for quality (California). 

30. The marketing of dairy products, in Oklahoma. To ascertain 
general prices of butter fat, of milk and cream in all sections of the State 
at four periods of the year. The kind of market available ; amount of 
butter fat, milk or cream offered for sale at centres in all sections of 
the State, methods of marketing, and form in which butter fat is maiketed ; 
frequency of market and the factors determining prices (Oklahoma). 

31. Shipments of dairy products in New York State (N. Y. Cornell). 

32. The production, handling and marketing of milk and the making 
of butter under tropical conditions. Dairying in the tropics (Porto Rico). 

Studies in milk testing (1). 

1. Official dairy testing (N. Dakota, Washington). 

2. Advanced registry testing (Virginia). 

3. Comparison of fat tests made by cow testing associations and local 
creamery (N. Y. Cornell). 

4. Composite versus one day testing of milk samples (North Carolina). 

Studies of cost of milk production and accounting (2). 

(1) Cf K. C Woorhiks, Cow testing Associations in California, California University 
Any . Exp. Station, Bulletin 314, pp. 157 -i<H, figs 10 Manhattan, 1200. 

Fitch, J. B. and Atkinson F. W , Rules for Testing l>airy Cows for advanced 
Registration, Kansas A uric Exp. Stat , Circular 82, pp 12, fig 1. Manhattan, 1020. 

(2) See Remew Jan. 1020, No. 115; Revieu April 1922, No. 490. The following 
references are available on this subject : Pearson, F a , The Seasonal Cost of Milk; 
Production, Illinois Any. Exp. Stat. Bulletin 224, pp vifc, figs. 1. Urbana, 1919. Ob¬ 
servations were made, monthly as to the variation in the net cost of milk (sold crude on the 
Chicago market) for 18 stations Uuring the period, viz. the years ending June 30,1915 
and June 30, 1916, the total stock is estimated as follows : 107 cows, 19 bulls, 234 ctlves, 
with a sale of 3047 lb. of milk. Two bookkeeping systems are adopted : one based on the 
stock as a whole, the other on the cows only (including the necessaiy bulls). In the latter 
system, the cows are graded in accordance with the value of the calf at birth ; the coat of 
calving is debited to the cow. In the calculations, the interest is distributed uniformly for 
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1. Cost of milk production (Connecticut (Storrs), N. Dakota Ohio) (i). 

2 . Cost of milk production in Nebraska (Nebraska). 


tlie whole year, but the remainder of the entries etc., for items impossible to estimate each 
month, were distributed according to the quantity of milk produced. During the winter 
season (November to April), the milk obtained amounted to 52 % of the total. In the fol¬ 
lowing table a r6sum6 of the more important figures is given. The author explains how 
sale cost can be determined on these figures ; the decrease in return from pasture is also 
discussed. 

f anation , during the stv months period (summer and winter) of amount ot manual labour , and 
feeds necessary to obtain 100 lb of milk and the total net returns m relation to the net 
return at 100 


For all the bulls jj For bulls and cows 
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lb 

November-April ) 

1.14 

53.9 67.8 

60.5 

233 1 

T 06 

533 

43*9 

53 ; 4*- 1 

CO 

H 

86.3 

May-October. • - 

1.26 

22.8 - l8.8 

61: 

149 

8l 

| 4-75 

17.6 

142 4-3 


61.9 

Whole year - . 

5*74 

40,7 46.6 

37.4 

197 , 

97-9 

: 5.06 

32.4 

36.4 25.9 

154 

77.8 


Cost of Producing Dairy Products. Minnesota Aerie Exp Ste Report 1919, pp 121 
St. Paul 1020. According to figures furnished by 6 Control Societies for milk production 
{ 1 635 cows giving an average production of 3000 lb of milk and 114 I ft of butter) it may 
be concluded that for 100 lb. of milk the following is requiied . 17 3 lb. grain -f 41 o coar-e 
feed -f 8g lb. silage and 60 days on pasture 

APP, K. A , Study of the Cost of Milk Production, AV«* Jersey , Ae.r. Exp . Stat. Report , 
1910, p. 290. New Biunswick, i<>2«> According to the cost in 1018, the upkeep cost foi 
1 cow per year is estimated at $27.69, the returns amount to ; .21 cents per quart. 

(2) How to determine the Cost of Milk. Monthly Bulletin, Ohio As;r. Exp Station, 
Vol. HI, No. 12, pp 363-366; Vol. IV*, No 1, pp. 17-21, figs 1, 1919. Book-keeping 
model for use of milch cow stock raiser, followed by a summary of the cost price of milk, 
collected from 33 stations in Ohio All the expenses, except for feeds and manual labour, 
are quoted in % of the value of the cow, considered as of ordinary, not pure breed The total 
percentage amounts to 27.8 %, and when a ikied to the cost of horse labour per cow (for milk 
transport etc.), it may be regarded as the equivalent of the value of the meat and 9 tons of 
farmyard manure obtained through the cow annually. As a rule, a cow remains 187 days 
out of the year in the meadow, but during this period, receives supplementary feeds The 
cost price of equal weight in milk is estimated on the assumption that the cow is fed exchi - 
sively in the meadow for 5 months, beginning towards mid May and only given other feeds 
during the other 7 months. 

From the figures obtained from 33 Stations in Ohio, it appears that during winter the 
outgoings, without equivalent returns for the production of 100 lb. of milk are: 44 lb. grain 
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3 Procuring data relative to the cost of producing market milk 
(Michigan) (i) 

4 Cost of milk production and dairy farm organisation (Wash¬ 
ington) 

5 Cost oi milk from forced versus average dairy condition cows 
(Maryland) 

6 Records ot production cost ot feeding and cost of milk produc¬ 
tion m tests of advanced registry of dairy cows To secure records of 
production of registered dair} cows m Oklahoma to secure feed records 
and methods of feeding dairv cows when under official test , to determine 
the cost of feeding test cows m Oklahoma to determine cost of produc¬ 
tion of milk m tests of ad\ anced registry to owners oi breeders of dairy 
cows (Oklahoma) 

7 Cost of producing dairy products (Minnesota) 

8 Method and cost of distributing milk with sjiecial leference to 
Oakland Alameda and Berkeley California 

9 A study of the cost of the production of milk for the city supply 
and of butter fat tor the creamerv (Illinois) 

10 Dairv farm oig miration and cost ot milk production (Wash¬ 
ington) 

Dairy prodicjs aciimiits oi ihi d\ik\ m'UvKiifso dimsion oi the 

BI Rru or MVRKL1S OI IHI I M1ID SlITFS l>Il>\Rr\IE\T OR 

\oRici i iTRi (loi the \eai 1919-1920 and 1921) 

Investigational activities 

Methods a fid cost of marketing dairy products 

1 Methods oi butte r marketing b\ wholesales and jobbers 

2 Methods of cheese marketing bv w holesalc rs and jobliers 

4 Methods and costs of supphing cities with market milk and cream 

4 Methods of marketing cottage chttse b\ m mufactnrers and re¬ 
tailers 


is>lb silage 4- 13 lb ha> >1 lb iorage - lb sir iw etc 4- 1 hunts labout W ben 
n pisture 1 3 (> da vs for pasture i houts laboui 

ur-uiy R f and Rugby W o 1") urv Piocluction in Ohio, Ohio l r 1 xpt Sfn Bull 
(b pp 5 ; s;i Iirs .5 Wooster 1 >r ) Continuation of preceding studies with the 
same 3 st it ions including h| accounts per year {1 )i > is) Results shew that during wmtei 
the average quantilv ot feed md labour required each year per eow is as follows (in lb ) 
gram < f lb -f silage lb ha\ 005 lb 4* forage p>3-f* green foiage *20 -f- posture 

18*’ d< ys manual labour 16 2 hours horse labour (> 8 hours lhe feeds represent 54 % 
net co^t of milk the labour 8 < 0 , other expense*-18 % lhe average cost apert from feeds 
and labour cstim ited regarding the value of the cows as equal to $69 70 is rent of land 
and buildings 8 1 equipment ^ mtcTest, insurance taxes, etc 6 3, mount rate 2 s , depre 
elation h etc 4 $ total ^7 7 % In Bull soj, l S Dept of Ur using the same method, 
m estimated tote 1 of 79 > is given 

The m mure obtained is stated as being, on an average per cow annually - nitrogenous 
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5, Plan of organisation and functions performed by producers 1 
dairy marketing organisations. 

Market grades and standards for dairy products . 

1. Market grades and standards for creamery butter. 

2 . Market grades and standards for American (Cheddar) cheese. 

3. Market grades and standards for cream. 

4. Market grades and standards for market milk. 

5. Market grades and standards for vSwiss and brick cheese. 

Research activities of the dairy division of the bureau of animal 

INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(For the year 1919-20 and 1921). 

Dairy research laboratory. 

1. Bacteria concerned in the ii]>ening of Swiss cheese. 

2. Utilisation of lactose by fermentation. 

3. Physiology, taxonomy and origin of the streptococci occurring 
in milk. 

4. Manufacture and lipening of Roquefort cheese. 

5. Manufacture and ripening of Cameml)ert cheese. 

(>. Factor^ influencing texture of ice cream. 

7. Utilisation of whey foi feeding puq>oses. 

8. The precursors in the blood of milk proteins. 

9. Bacteria concerned in the deterioiation of condensed milk. 

10. Influence of calcium and phosphorus deficiency on milk yield. 

11. Factors influencing viscosity of condensed milk. 

12 Methods of improving hand separate 1 cream. 

13. The manufacture and curing of the hard Italian cheeses. 

14. The utilisation of the albumen of whey. 

15. Bacteria surviving sterilisation in evaporated milk. 

ib Factors influencing the coagulation of evaporated milk in steri¬ 
lisation. 


substances 471 lb . phosphate-, s lb . jxitash o lb The mean annual production of 
milk was . .*«><>»» ll> , butter 11 > S lb 

The return for meat, manure, and milk amounted to per cow pei annum 

while the outgoing 1 -came to $ ss The net cost was $1 pci ioo lb oi $3 S 7 < l>er quin¬ 
tal not including expenses of management 1 11 iuiS these were estimated at $x 7 ^ to 2.01 
per 100 lb The cost of milk may vary from $2 *m> to 4 s per 100 lb 

(1) Kidi>EL, r T. Michigan A r. T\sf* Station Quarteilv Hull , Voi L No 2 ,pp. 45 - 4 *>* 
East Lansing, nn». Fm production of 100 lb of milk, the following lequiremeuts are 
considered 'necessary (taken fiom a study of the net cost of milk in 22s stations ( 337 ° cows) 
m q Counties m Michigan) : — grain 11 lb r purchased feeds 15 0 lb -f hay 31. 1 lb. ; 
other dry forage 15.9 lb. ; other succulent lorage {purchased) 7 Ib. ; maize silage 114.5 lb. 
litter 12.fi Ib. \ pasture 7 weeks ; manual labour f 03 hours ; hoise labour <* 2 hours. Other 
expenses amount to 27.7 % of the cost of Seeds plus the cost of labour. In these accounts the 
meat and manure values etc. are not included nor the expenses of management. The net 
return per month is calculated, by taking the mean annual price at x»». \Ed.) 
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17. The cause and control of sandiness in ice cream. 

18. The cause and control of deterioration in milk powder. 

19. Seasonal variation in milk for evaporating. 

20. The influence of salts on the growth of bacteria/ 

21. Chemical and physical changes in milk coagulation. 

Market milk section. 

1. Dairy sanitation : 

Sanitary surveys are made of milk supplies in various cities at the 
request of local officials. 

2. Milk plant management : 

Studies are made of methods and costs of the various operations 
entailed in the handling and delivery of milk in cities. 

Special studies are made of some of the various specific problems 
the milk-plant manager meets. 

3. Methods of cleaning milking machines (1) : 

Studies as to the best methods of cleaning milking machines. 

4. Milk transportation : 

Studies as to the best methods of transporting milk to the city with 
the least possible amount of loss from spoilage. 

5. Special studies : 

Special studies of the variot s properties of milk products, such as 
whipping quality of cream, etc. 

6. Studies in the Unit Requirements for Producing Milk (2) : 
Studies conducted for two years in each of seven different States. 

Dairv extension section. 

a) Projects in cow testing association investigations : 

1. Influence of production on income over cost of feed. 

2. Relation of production to returns on $1.00 expended for feed. 

3. Relation of production to feed cost per pound of butterfat. 

4. Relation of production to feed cost per 100 pounds of milk. 

5. Production as influenced by date of freshening. 

6. Influence of size within the breed. 

7. Effect of location. 

8. Length of time large producers remain in the service, as compared 
with production period of low producers. 

9. Decrease in production as lactation period progresses. 

10. The cow as an economical producer of human food. 

(1) Ct. M. J. Thompson, Observation* on Milking Machine, A^ric. Exp. Station Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota , Report Dulu Substation, 1018-10, pp 25, 1020. 

(2) labour used in Bottling Milk, U. S. Department of Acriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industries Milk PUint Letter Hi, 1920 ; Milk Plant Letter 86, 1921 — With lever worked 
machines an average of 768 bottles an hour can be filled and sealed by one man. 

Xabour used in Washing Bottle*, ( 7 S. Dept, of A griculture, Bureau of Animal In¬ 
dustries, Milk Plant Letter 83, 1021. (Ed.) 

[ 7 * 4 ] 
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11. Increased production due to testing done by the association. 

12. Relation between profit and the feeding of silage. 

13. Relation between profit and the feeding of legumes. 

14. The feeding of timothy. 

15. Influence of pasture. 

16. Summer dairying. 

17. Daughters of purebred sires compared with the dams of the 
daughters. 

18. Influence of age on production. 

19. Production of milk and butterfat in relation to the butterfat test. 

20. Variation in butterfat test due to reason. 

21. Variation in butterfat test due to point of lactation period. 

22. Percentage of cows that fail below 3.25 per cent in the test. 

23. Percentage of herds that test less than 3.25 per cent butterfat. 

24. The tester and his work. 

h) Investigations and studv of co-operati fy c hull associations. 

1. Problems connected with methods of organisation and development. 

2. Study of the relative cost of bull service before and after 
organising. 

3. Studies of the results of the use of better bulls on herds belong¬ 
ing to members of bull associations 

4. Study and investigation of the problems and methods of handling 
vicious and unruly bulls as affecting the bull association organisations. 

5. Study of the abortion disease* as affecting bull association orga¬ 
nisations. 

c) Study of cheese and cheese making. 

1. Mountain cheese work in mountains of the south 

2. Studies and problems involved in the introduction of Swiss and 
other foreign cheeses into commercial factories. 

Dairy Division experiment farm. 

1. Effects of the various feeds and constituents of feed ii])on the ani¬ 
mal body, upon growth, and upon the yield and composition of milk, 
and to find out the relative values of feeds for dairy production. 

2. Effect of regular versus irregular milking. 

3. Effect of milking two, three and four times per day. 

4. Effect of keeping cows in stanchions versus box stalls. 

5. Feed cost of raising heifers. 

6. Raising calves on milk substitutes. 

7. Feeding sw T eet potato meal to dairy cows. 

8. Growing crops for the silo. 

Breeding experiments {dairy cattle). 

I. Comparing line breeding with the mating of unrelated animals : 
comparing in-breeding with the mating of unrelated animals, as a means 
of fixing high production in dairy cattle ; also the effect of these methods 
of breeding on constitution, fertility and type. 
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2. An attempt to fix prepotency for high production by continued 
use of sires that have shown the ability to get high producing daughters, 
for generation after generation. 

3. Statistical study of the effect of methods of breeding on production, 
from advanced register and register of merit data. 

Dairy manufacturing Section . 

i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. — Study of costs of butter manufacture, condensed 
milk, Camembert, Roquefort, and Swiss cheeses etc. 

7, 8, 9, 10. — Study of the losses in milk and cheese manufactures. 

11. Study of cream problems. 

Miscellaneous. 

1. Collection of dairy statistic*' relative to the milk industry, charting 
data and interpretation of statistics. 

2, 3, 4. — Experiments in temperature control in dairy manufac¬ 
ture ; control of humidity, and heat transmission. 

5. Refrigeration. F. D. 

775 - Unusual Odour of Wholesome Meat on the Refrigerator. —Maschekonx, e., 

in 11 Kuovo Prcolani, Year XXVII, No. s, pp 76-77. Tuiin, Mar is, 10 22 

The author has observed that wholesome beef and pork kept for se¬ 
veral days in a refrigerator close to receptacles used to preserve oranges, 
resulted in a pronounced orange odour (especially the fatty portion), and 
occasionally in a bitter taste which rendered the meat uneatable. 

The skin of the orange containing the essential oil (which possesses 
a very bitter terpene) cracks with the cold, setting free an essence which 
is easily absorbed by the organic liquid of the meat and especially of the 
fat, resulting in the odour and taste described above. F. D. 
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776 - The Preservation of Forage by Means of Electric Current. — Rapport present* 

par Vadministration Cenirale des ktabhssements fidiraax d'essais et d'analyses agricoles 
de Ltebefcld pres Berne. April 4, 1022, pp j-b 

The advantages of the electric current method of preserving fresh 
forage as compared with other processes such as ensilage and drying, are 
said to be the following : less loss of nutritive substances; reduction of 
labour; possibility of a better division of work, minimum expenditure 
of electric energy ; the possibility of applying the process to the most va¬ 
ried agricultural undertakings and the preservation of all kinds of forage 
plants including those rich in protein substance; the forage can be carried 
in any weather and in any quantity; the work can easily be interrupted ; 
good results are obtained by feeding this forage to dairy cows without 
affecting the quality of their milk; the electric current destroys all organic 
life in the mass of forage ; the machines made by Deri,ikon, the sole agent 
for this process in Switzerland, use only 1.3 to 2.0 kwh. for one hundred 
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kilogrammes of green forage, whereas the inventor calculated that from 
2.5 to 2.8 kwh. would be required. 

Electric ensilage, as far as is known at present, appears to be carried 
put in the following manner : the forage as soon as it is mown is cut up 
and put in the desired quantity into a silo of reinforced concrete. The 
forage mass rests between two electrodes and offers resistance to the elec¬ 
tric current which heats it up to 50° C ; the passage of the* urrent is said 
to kill the plant cells and the bacteria in the forage. 

During the autumn of 1921, Messrs Dert.ikox carried out experiments 
at lyiebefeld using a silo divided into three cases. The total cubage 
of 40.93 cub. m. was divided as follows : 


Case A.i_|.o8 cub. m. 

» B...1: t)3 cub. m. 

« C.. . . ..r ^ <>K cub. m 


A three-phase electric current of 500 volts and 50 periods was employed. 

The questions to be considered were 4 in number. 

1) The possibility of the general use of the electric silage j>rocess 
in comparison with the ordinary method, especially as regards labour and 
division of work . 

2) The net cost of the preserved torage and the losses entailed dur¬ 
ing the operations. 

3) The appearance and quality of the preserved forage. 

4) The use of this forage by milch cows. 

Equal quantities of grass of the same origin and identical botanical 
composition w r ere preserved by the two silage processes. The two kinds 
cf silage were fed to the same cattle, and in order to render the experiments 
more complete, the Eiebefeld Federal Institute of Dairy Industry analysed 
the cheeses in order to ascertain whether the milk given by cows fed on 
electrically preserved forage was suitable for cheese-making. 

The results obtained proved that electric ensilage has some advantages 
over the ordinary process, for it not only decreases the relative and abso¬ 
lute cost of labour, but requires no special knowledge on the part of the 
Staff. The chief advantage, however, is the better distribution of labour. 

The chief obstacle to the general adoption of the new system is the pre¬ 
sent high cost of the plant and of the electric force required which is 
5.7 kwh. per 100 kg., a figure exceeding the maximum estimated by 
the inventor. 

Electrically preserved forage w’as taken from the silo between De¬ 
cember 27, 1921 atid January 15, 1922 and was found equal in quality to 
the ordinary product. It has, however, been noticed that the keeping 
qualities of electrically preserved silage, when once the pressure has been 
removed are inferior to those of silage made in the usual manner. The 
differences in the colour, taste and smell of the successive layers of electric¬ 
ally prepared silage are much more marked than in the case of ordinary 
silage which explains the preference or aversion shown by the animals to 
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forage taken from different strata. The appearance of electrically pre¬ 
served forage is unattractive. 

The annexed Table shows the content in nutritive substances of 
electrically preserved forage and ordinary silage respectively. 

The results of the chemical analysis were taken as a basis for the cal¬ 
culation of the daily ration of the milch cows. A group of 4 animals were 
used, all of which were in the decreasing phase of the lactation period. 
The experiment lasted from the evening of December 5, 1921 to the morn¬ 
ing of January 27, 1922. The live-weight of the cows remained practically 
stationary throughout the experiment, as also the milk secretion. 
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Note. Es represents the layers of electrically prepared foiage and S * those of forage 
made in the ordinary way 


It was not possible to make experiments with any other kind of animal, 
or to discover the effect of the new forage ufxm the induction of any 
other substance than milk 

The animals did not show much appetite for certain layers of elec¬ 
trically preserved forage although they always ate leadily silage prepared 
by the ordinary method 

No ill effects or disturbances of the general health of the cows were 
however, noticeable during the experiment 

It may further be stated that the general and approximate nutritive 
value of 1 kg of hay was equal in round figures to that of 2 kg. of ordi¬ 
nary silage and of 4 kg. of electrically prepared silage. 

To sum up, the conclusions to be drawn from the first experiments 
are as follows . although the hopes of the advocates of the ne^v process 
were realised to a certain extent, the high cost of the electric method is 
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not in proportion to the advantages to be derived from it. Further, 
the forage does not keep well, and its general appearance, the losses during 
preservation, and the amount of electrical energy consumed do not tally 
with the statements made by its advocates. This remark also aj>plies 
to the bacteriological properties of the forage. 

This report makes it clear that exhaustive researches and very careful 
experiments are necessary before it will be possible to arrive at any de¬ 
finite conclusion regarding the practical value of the new process of pre¬ 
serving forage by electricity. 15 P. 
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DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER DOWER PLANTS 

general 777 - Fungi in Catalonia, Spain. — Fernandez, RioprIo, B , m Boleltn de la Rtal %ociedad 
1 spanola dc lit storm Natural, Vol XXII, Vo j, pp 200-204 Madrid, Apr 2b, 1022 

In addition to the various species of micromycetes, mostly parasites 
of cultivated plants which have been already recorded for the Catalan 
flora, a further list has been made including other species found between 
1912 and IQ2I in different districts of Catalonia. 

These species are not only new for this region, but they are to a cer¬ 
tain degree, new also to Spain, and to the Iberian Peninsular. 

Uromyces Pist (Pers ) De Bary, although previously observed in Cat¬ 
alonia, has been observed for the first time as host for the leaves of 
Pisum sativum. 

Usiilago Panici-miliacei (Pers.) Wint, on the panicles of Panicum 
mihaceum, is a fungus new to Spain. 

Although Exoascus deformans (Berk.) Fuck, is probably very widely 
spread throughout Spain, it has, according to the author, never been 
notified in Catalonia. At the present time it has been observed on the 
leaves of A mygdalus communis. 

In Pedralbes (Catalonia), Uncinula necator (Schw) Burr has been 
observed on the leaves and fruits of Vitis vinifera. This is the second time 
it has been noted in Spain; this ascophore was found for the first time in 
Seville (Andalusia). 

Podosphaera tridactyla (Wallr.) De Bary. found recently on the leaves 
of Prunus Armeniaca has not previously been recorded in Spain Sep - 
tona Lycopersici Speg. var europaea Br. and Cerv, on leaves of Lycoper- 
sicum esculentum and Sept. Petroselim Desm. var. A pit Br. and Cav., 
host of leaves of Apimn graveolens, are also newly recorded species for 
Spain. G. T. 

778 - The Mechanism of the Parasitic Action of PenieiHium glaucum and of 
Mucor stolon if er* - Vobecourt, V , in C omptes Rendu* hchdontadatres des stances 
de V I cademxe des Sciences, First Half-year 1922, Vol ClyXXIV, No. 26, pp. 1720-1722 
Paris 1922 

Pemcilhum glaucum Lk. and Mucor siolonijer Ehrb. are two very 
common saprophytes living on a great variety of substances ; these 
fungi are also sometimes found parasitic on a certain number of ripe or 
green fruits which they cause to rot more or less rapidly. 
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The author decided to ascertain the means by which the parasites 
produced the changes he had observed in the infected fruit. 

He therefore inoculated fruits with spores from pure cultures of 
Penicillium and of Mucor. The rot spread with rapidity around the point 
of inoculation varying according to the kind of fruit inoculated. Tomatoes 
even when green are very quickly attacked by M . stolonifer and more 
slowly by P. glaucimi ; pears are very susceptible to M . stolonifer, 
while apples are most easily infested by P. glaucum . 

When the fruits were completely rotten, the author took great care 
to prove that their condition was due to the fungus with which they had 
been inoculated. 

The fruits aftei inoculation become more or less soft, and their disor¬ 
ganised tissues lost all cohesion owing to the dissolution of the middle 
lamellae connecting the cells. Microscopic examination shows the 
shrunken, granular, opaque protoplasm to be dead. 

The juice of these soft fruits is easily expressed. After filtration, 
a rather dark yellow, slightly opalescent liquid with acid reaction is 
obtained. If different fragments of plant tissue such as peices of apple, 
pear, bean stalk, Jerusalem artichoke tuber, carrot, onion etc. are intro¬ 
duced into the liquid, the author found that after a certain time they be¬ 
came soft and theit cells were plasmolvsed and killed, that is to ‘'av, they 
had the same appearance as the tissues of the fruits parasitised by the 
fungi in question. The time necessary for the complete disoiganisation 
of the fragments, or preferably of slices of plant tissue varies according to 
the nature of the plant, their thickness and the temperature. At 20° C, 
slices of carrot about ibo p. thick Ik come completely softened and their 
cells are killed in alxmt 3 hours. The short duration of these experiments 
show that the effects observed are due to substances present in the juices 
used and not to any micro-organisms that have developed in them subse¬ 
quently to their preparation. Fuither, the same effects are produced in 
the same space of time if substances such as chloroform or toluene, 
which prevent the growth of micro-organisms, are added to the juices. 
The extracted juice of sound apples, pears, or tomatoes does not dis¬ 
organise plant tissues. 

The author thinks he has thus proved clearly that the deleterious effect 
produced on fruits by P. glaucum and M. stolonifer is due to substances 
secreted by these fungi which permeate the pulp of the fruit infected 
and are found again in the expressed juice. These substances, which may 
be called fungous toxins, are of an enzymoid nature and only act in an 
acid medium. The toxins secreted by P. zlaucum and M. stolonifer act 
also upon the tissues of plants which the fungi themselves are unable 
to parasite such as carrots, Jerusalem artichokes, beaus, etc. 

The conclusion therefore seems justified that the immunity against 
these two fungi which is possessed by some plants is not due to the resist¬ 
ance of their tissues to the secretions of the parasites, but to other causes 
which the author intends to try and ascertain. 


G. T. 
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779 ~ Control 0! Diseases and Pests in California. — See No. 6 79 of this Revuw 

780 - The Control of Pear Scab in the Cape Province, South Africa* — i^utterux, v. a., 

in Cnton of South Africa, Journal of the Department of Agriculture, Vol. IV, No. 5 r 
pj> 430-431, figs j. Pretoria, May 1922 

Report of spraying experiments on the control of pear scab ( Fusicla - 
Hum pirinum) carried out in 1922 at Stellenbosch and in Somerset West 
(Cape Province). These experiments among other things have proved 
the importance and the necessity of spraying the trees four or five times 
at least during the season, either with Bordeaux mixture or with lime 
sulphur. 

The following sprayings should on no account be omitted : — 1) when 
the buds are breaking and leaves just showing ; 2) when the flower buds 
have opened, but while the individual blossoms are still closed, that is, 
about 10 days later than the first spray , 3) when the last petals are falling, 
that is, about 10 days later than the second spray , 4) ten days to 2 weeks 
after third spray , 5) five weeks later 

In orchards where the disease is paiticularly virulent, an extra spray 
might be given between sprays 1 and 2 and between sprays 4 and 5 

Late susceptible varieties, if the summer season is wet, might with 
advantage be sprayed again 3 or 4 weeks after spray 5. Spray 3 coincides 
with the first spraying for codling moth ( Laspevresia pomonclla), and the 
fungicide in this and other subsequent spiaying can be applied with arse¬ 
nate of lead for codling moth. Kxpeiiments have shown that no diminution 
either in Fusicladium or in codling moth is effected b\ using the combined 
mixture. 

Spraying has resulted in a gain of about bo ° 0 of clean fruit, and a 
net profit of at least 4s per average tree In addition to this, there was 
a marked increase in the vigour of the tree. 

The ascophore stage of the fungus ( Yeniuria pinna) was discovered 
in South Africa in Septembei iq 21, foi the first time. The fungu.s passes 
over from season to season in the fallen leaves, so that to obtain satisfac¬ 
tory control it is essential to have a knowledge of the stage when the fungus 
in such leaves is in a condition to infect the tree. The ascophore stage 
was found also in 1921 for the first time in New {Zealand. G. T. 

781 Wart Disease of Potatoes (< Synchitrium endobioticum). observed in 
South Africa. — Doidce, E M , m r num Of South Afrua, Journal of tht Department 
of Agriculture, Vol IV, No. 1, pp 117-431, figs 3. Pretoria, May 1022 

In spite of the precautions taken since 1921 to prevent the introduction 
of wart disease of potatoes (Svnchitnum endobioticum) into South Africa, 
the disease has been detected recently in one locality, in the lmpendhle 
Division (Natal). 

Immediate steps are being taken to discover the extent of the infection 
and to prevent it from spreading to other parts of the Union. 

A detailed description is given oi the disease, and the control methods 
so iar adopted. G. T. 
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>82 - Urocystis Bolivari n. sp. a Ustilaginea Parasitic on Perennial Bay-Grass 
in Spain. — BcbAx, F., in Boleltn de la Real Soctedad EspaAola de Htstoria Natural, 
Vol. xxn. No. 4, pp. 205-207, figs. 2. Madrid, April 26, u)22. 

This article gives a description of a new species of Ustilaginea, Urocystis 
Bolivari Bubdk and Fragoso, found towards the end of May 1921 near 
Algodor (Prov. of Toledo), on perennial ray-grass (Lolium perenne). 

Thi fungus attacks all the organs of the plant, so that it never heads, 
or else produces defective florets. 

This new species of Ustilaginea recalls by its external characters Ur. 
occulta , while in the form assumed by its clusters of chlamydospores it 
much resembles Ur . Agropvn . 

G. T. 


^83 - Fomes sp. Root Disease of Rubber in Malaya. - See No 71 of this Review 

784 - Sclerotium cepivorum , a Garlic Disease called “ boixat” in Catalonia, 
Spain fi). - Cab\lli:ko, A , in holetirr de Ui Real Socicdad Espunola dc Historic* 
Xatural , Vol. XXII, No 1, pp 2i«»-2i2 ^Madrid, Apul 20, 1022 

For the last twenty years, the large garlic fields in the district of 
Banolas (Prov. of Gerona), have been seriously attacked every season by 
a disease known to the local agriculturists under the name of “ boixat ” 
(“ boixadura "). In 1914, the losses occasioned amounted to three hun¬ 
dred thousand peseta s, about % of the total value of the crop. 

Although first attributed to the presence of a bacterium, and after¬ 
wards to the attack of a Nematode, sometimes in association with other 
animal or plant parasites, the chief cause of the malady as has been re¬ 
peatedly proved by the author, is a fungus, Sclerotium cepivorum Berk. 

In order to control this pest, it is necessary to burn all infected plants ; 
to suspend the cultivation of garlic in the places most contaminated by 
the disease, and to immerse all suspected bulbs before {flanting in a } % %-j 
solution of formalin. 

G. T. 

785 - American Gooseberry Mildew ( Sphaerotheca mors-uvae) reported from 
Piedmont, Italy. --Uabotto 1 , , i n U CotttetUore, yearl.XVIll. No 17, pp 522-52^, 
I fit*. Canale Mnnfenato, June 20, 1022. 

American fkioseberry Mildew {Sphaerotheca mor$-wxe [Schw J Berk 
and Curt.), which was recorded for the first time iti Italy in 1914, in the 
Province of Pavia (2) was also found in 1920-1921, in the Province of 
Novara, and is now attacking gooseberries in the districts of Asti and 
Casale-Monferrato (Prov. of Alexandria). 

The author gives advice as to the control measures to be adopted 
against this Frysiphaea. G. T. 


(1) See also R. Oct. 1920, No. 104S, (Ed.) 

(2) See R. Dec. 1914, No. 11H8. (Ed.) 
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786 - Fusicl&dtum sp. and Entomosporium sp. on Loquat In the Capo Pro¬ 
vince, South Africa* — Potteriix, V. A., in Union of South Africa , Journal of the 

Department of Agriculture, Vol. IV, No, 4, pp. 332-337, figs. 7 . Pretoria, April 1922, 

Towards the end of 1920, it was noticed that leaves of the loquat 
{Eriohclrya japonica) from Kenilworth (Capetown), were attacked by a 
disease resembling that caused by the apple and pear scab ( Fusicladium 
dendrilicum and Fus . pirinum ). In October 1921 half-ripened fruit showed 
similar signs of decay. On the leaves, the diseases is seen on the under 
side as olive-green velvety spots ; usually the leaves so affected become 
misshapen. On the fruits similar spots are produced. The outer layers 
of the fruit develop radiating fissures. The disease is thus very similar 
in appearance to apple and peai scab, especially the former (1). In some 
cases the fruits were totall} destroyed and the leaves and branches badly 
attacked. 

This disease has not been previously recorded in South Africa but 
probably it has been in existence there for about nine or ten years. It 
is not known if this fungus forms an ascophore in old leaves as is the case 
with Fus. pirinum and Fus . dendriticum , although such a means of hiber¬ 
nating is hardly necessary as the loquat is an evergreen. 

Although no definite measures have yet been taken to combat these 
attacks, the following suggestions, if carefully followed, should give satis¬ 
factory results: 1) Old leaves and fruits should not be permitted to remain 
under the trees, but should be collected at frequent intervals and burnt ; 
2) badly diseased twigs should be cut and burnt ; 3) the disease is not 
likely to spread much during the dry summer months, so that the trees 
should not be sprayed more than every two months, from November to 
April. If the trees show only slight symptoms of attack, two or even one 
spraying during this period should be sufficient. More frequent spraying 
from thence onwards up to the time the iruit is of a fairly large size is 
essential. The number of sprayings will depend largely on the intensity 
of the disease. As the rainfall is fairly high during the winter months, 
the amount of rain is another factor which will have a bearing on the num¬ 
ber of sprays necessary ; Bordeaux mixture 4 :4 : 50 or lime sulphur 1 :45 
should prove satisfactory Good results have been obtained with lime sul¬ 
phur in Rondebosch (Capetown). 

Another disease has been observed in only one locality, viz. at Wyn- 
berg (Cape Province) on loquats badly attacked by Fusicladium , though 
it is known to exist in other parts of the Union. This disease appears on 
the fruit as small, circular, shiny black spots, somewhat convex in shape. 
When these spots are very numerous and aggregated into patches, the dis¬ 
ease looks, at tirst sight, very much like Fusicladium , though wheu they 
are isolated the two diseases are readily distinguishable. On the leaves 


(1) Probably the present disease notified in the Cape Province is identical with loquat 
scab (f us. pi f mum var. Friobotfvae ), already reported several year* ago in Italy by 
Savastano See R May ic>i8, No $<)<> (Ed.) 
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the disease is much less noticeable than Fusicladium; small, circular, 
reddish brown spots surrounded by yellow are formed. 

This disease is caused by Entomosporium sp. In South Africa, a very 
common disease of the quince and the pear known as “ leaf blight ” does 
much damage, especially in Natal and in the Orange Free State ; it is caused 
by a similar if not identical Entomosporium. The ascophore (Fabraea 
maculata) is found on the old fallen leaves. The winter ascophore stage is 
not known in the case of loquat blight. 

The measures taken against loquat Fusicladium should be equally 
effective against Entomosponum on the same plant G T. 

787 - Cenangium Abietis, Ascomycete injurious to Spruce Pine in Switzer¬ 
land. Baixjux, 11 , in Journal fomtur sui%u , Year J*XXIII, No 0, pp 101 104 
Berne, ]uno mz2 

Ccnaneium Abieits Duby, which as a rule is a simple saprophvte found 
fairly often on the branches of various Conifers, has been noticed sometimes 
to behave as j parasite, fatal to large trees and capable of spreading lapidly 
Attention is drawn to the serious damage caused by this fungus in Ger¬ 
many (es]>ecially from i8qi to 1895) to pines of all ages, from about 5 
years omvards 

In 1921 (Pomeiama), saolings of 1 vear were noticed to be attacked. 

C Abietx s was observed between iqi 4cind 1918 as a dangerous parasite 
on the white Pine in several parts of Switzerland (Zuriehberg, Horgen, 
Kothenlxmig) and m 1921 was found 111 the Ifinterholz forest, in a closely 
packed stand ot Pines of 60 > ears old, on alluvium of medium depth. Within 
a radius of 100 aies the tiees died off tiom the top downwards and decayed 
rapidly The attacked trees weie cut down The contaminated wood 
appeared to be very brittle , a transverse section showed a blackish tint 
which would rendei the timljer useless ior commercial purposes. Only 
90 cub m of the 587 cub m felled in 1921 have been utilised toi building 
puqx^ses etc 

In oidei to stop the spread of this attack the stand in question lia^ 
been well cleared in certain places G T. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

788 - Control of Orobanche crenataon Beans. Mvmio 1 , m uu.atmnf 

Year III, pp sf> H / A larch 1 

Small scale practical experiments covering a period of two years. 
In a series of pot experiments the author used identical quantities of the 
same type of soil and made comparative trials with guano coming from the 
I)alak islands distributed in minute and larger quantities in the various 
pots together with beans damaged by Orobanche crenafa (-= (). s peciosa). 
Results show that guano if not applied too vigoiously, hinders the develop 
ment of Orobanche, without detriment to the bean. 

Although up to the present, it has not been possible to determine the 
amount of guano required to obtain the best results, the author considers 
that further experiments should be made on a large scale, to ascertain the 
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practical value of this discovery and this applies especially to the Sicilian 
fanner who as is well-known, suffers great loss as a result of Orobanche 
attacks on the bean. G. T. 

789 - Mistletoe on the Spruce Pine in Switzerland. — delacoste, f ., in journal forestier 
Suisse, year IyXXIIT, No. 5, pp 00-91, figs. i.May 1922. 

In a forest near St. Maurice (Canton Valais), in March 1922, an un¬ 
usual variety of the mistletoe (Viscum album) was observed slightly below 
the top of a pine, some 60 years old. 

This Loranthacea is found in large and numerous clumps on 
the silver pine and white pine in the same forest, and on the fruit trees on 
the neighbouring plain. 

The form of album observed on the pine may be distinguished by the 
yellow, narrow-shaped leaves when compared with other varieties, found 
on white pines and fruit trees. 

In 1918 the mistletoe had already been noticed in Valais on pines 
in the forest of Saxon. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER; LOWER ANIMALS 

general 79 o - Some Injurious Neotropical Weevils ( Curculfon / dae ). — Marshall g. a k , 

in Bullet in 0* Entomological Research , Vol. XIJI, Ft I, pp. S9-71, figs j, pi. 2. London, 
May 1922 

Amongst the species of Curculionidae here described for the first time 
as new to science, or only casually mentioned are the following : 

1) Diaprepes capsicalis n. sp., observed in Rio Piedras (Porto Rico) ; 
the adult of this species has been observed feeding on leaves of pepper (Cap¬ 
sicum sp.). 

2) Exophthalmodes roscipes Chev. (hitherto described as a Pachnaeus) ; 
the adults attack the leaves of cotton at Isabella (Porto Rico), but the 
species is more abundant on citrus trees. 

3) Lachnopus coffeae n. sp., observed at Rio Pedras ; the adult feeds 
on young leaves of coffee. 

4) Lachn. coffeae montanus 11. subsp., found at Yauco (Porto Rico); 
feeds on young leaves of coffee. 

5) Cholus wattsi n. sp.. collected in Grenada where the larvae and 
adults cause serious damage to the pine apple. The chief injuries result 
from attack of the fruit stalk. The control of this pest lies in clean weeding 
and removal of bushes and cultivation away from the influence of sTiade. 
Pineapples should be planted in straight and regular rows with sufficient 
distance between the rows to permit clean weeding. If properly planted 
and carefully tended plantations are attacked by the weevil, it should be 
possible to check such an attack without much loss, by collecting the 
weevils found hiding in the axils of the leaves and by cutting out and 
destroying any infested fruit, to remove any hidden larvae. 

6) Conotrachelus psidii, n. sp. found in Bahia (Brazil) ; attacks the 
fruit of Psidium Guayava. 

[vst-m] 
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7) Coelosternus granicollis. Pierce ; attacks stems of cassa v&{Mani- 
hot utilissima) in Bahia. 

8) Piazurus papayanus , n. sp., also found in Bahia, the larvae bores 
into the leaf stems of the papaw ( Carica papaya). 

9) Lechriops psidii, n. sp., collected in Mayaguez (Porto Rico) ; 

the larvae feed on the fruits of Ps. Guayava , which shrivel up as a re¬ 
sult of attack. G. T. 

791 - Observations on Tortrix viridana in Spain. — auix 6 , m., in Revista de 

Montes, year XLVI, No iof>7, pp io 11, i. Madrid Jan. i, i <>22. 

Observations were made during the first part of 1921, in the 
oak woods at Villaneuva de Cordoba, where the Tortrix viridana has been 
seen in abundance, in conjunction with the Macrolepidoptera, Malacosoma 
neustria and Lymantria dispar. Mating of the adults of this Microlepidop- 
teron starts in the warm early hours of the morning, and continues for 
about 3 hours ; eggs are not laid at once, but two or three days later, after 
the female has had time to choose the most advantageous spot for the 
purpose. 

According to the observations made both of captive specimens and 
during several hours watching in the open it has }>een noticed that frequently 
after remaining for a long time on the branch, the female goes away without 
laying. When, and however, and laying takes place, the female after 
going the length of the branch, places herself in an attitude parallel to 
the axis, bends the abdomen at the lower end. sways backwards and 
forwards moves herself along the branch leaving a mass of small scale 
sand scraped bark where finally lays the eggs, these are thus lightly 
covered, but under such conditions that they can only be distinguished 
with difficulty. 

The number of eggs found in each spot is variable ; on the branches 
examined, from one to four have been counted ; the eggs when recently 
laid were of a light yellow colour. 

The fact which has often been observed that it is at the beginning 
of the growlh period that the caterpillars of T. viridana make their appear¬ 
ance, may be attributed to the method adopted by the female in laving, 
namely placing the eggs 011 the host plant w'here the new shoots should 
develop the following year. I11 this way, the caterpillar becomes enveloped 
at its birth by the plant nutritive organisms. It should not therefore be 
supposed that the caterpillar migrates from the trunk to a fixed point at the 
tops of the trees, which would be the case only if the trunk bark was, as is 
sometimes believed, the normal place for the egg-laying. G. T. 

792 - Meade Cotton resistant to Boll Weevil (Anthonomus grand is) in the 

United States. -' See No. 71^ ol this Review. 

793 - Upupa epops indica. And its Utility in India — Fletcher, t b. and jngms. 

C. M., in The Airtculturul Journal of India , Vol. XVII, Ft. II, pp. 11 vii 8, figs. 1, pi. 1. 

Calcutta, IU22. 

Except in Sind and Western Punjab, the Indian hoopoe (Upupa epops 
indica) is one of the most familiar of the birds living in the Plains of India. 
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It occurs abundantly in suitable localities in India, Burma and Ceylon* It 
is found chiefly in open country and is essentially a ground bird, only oc¬ 
casionally perching in the trees. Its food consists of insects, sometimes 
of cutworms found chiefly below the surface of the ground and rarely in 
the trees. 

The young nestlings are fed almost entirely on caterpillars (probably 
all of Noctuidae ), and on larvae of Melalonthinae and Gryllidae. The quan¬ 
tity of food consumed during the day by half-developed nestlings is con¬ 
siderable. 

From an examination of the stomach contents of 24 birds at Pusa, 
C. W. Masox found that these had swallowed 278 insects of which the ma¬ 
jority belonged to injurious species. 

In recognition of its agricultural utility, this bird is protected throu¬ 
ghout the year in Bombay, Delhi, United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, 
Assam, Burma and in Madras (Shevaroy Hills). 

G. T* 

794 - Unidentified Dipteron on Lucerne in Italy. i>r\ghetti, a , m uitaita ameota 

Year niX, No 3, PP * 2*1 Piacenza, March is, 

Misshapen inflorescences exactly similar to those observed by Dunaiffr 
and Coi,i,e (1) on lucerne in Carignan (France), have been reported near 
Forll (Romagna) in 1920, on selected parent plants, and scattered here 
and there over a seiies of plots , also serious damage I 4 ' rejmrted in a lucerne 
area in 1921 

Examination of floweis attacked showed that the damage is caused 
bv a gall insect which changes the flowers into actual galls. The author 
is led to believe that the leal agent responsible loi attack is the same 
Dipteron, 01 a species ver\ ^imihu to that which injures the flowers of the 
lotus (Cetidomyia loti) 

With lucerne the attack coincides with the appearance of the first 
flowers ot the May and June-July crop, but hypertrophied flowers are also 
to be found in the following crops. The damage is not limited to undev¬ 
eloped flowers, which, however, may lie a senous matter, but may also 
affect a small proportion of normal flow r ers, delaying flowering time and 
attacking the upper portion of the inflorescence, and resulting in a decreas¬ 
ed quantity and an inferior quality ol seed. O* T. 

705 - “ Murda ”, a Disease of Pepper Plants, caused by an Unidentified Mite, — 

Kulkarni, G S , m rhe A^icullural Journal ot India, Vol XVII, l»t. I, pp. 51-54, pi. 2 * 

Calcutta, 192.2. 

The most outstanding pest associated with the pepper plants (Capu- 
cmn) in the Pres, of Bombay is a form well known to planters under 
different names, “ murda ”, “ goja ”, " niacoda ”, mirya (in the Deccan), 
chandiroga or rntit lagariroga (in the Kamatik), “kokadva ” (in Gujarat). 


(1) See jR. Jan 1023, No. 139. (hd.) 

[m»m] 
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The symptoms appear first on the terminal and axillary shoots. The 
leaves attacked curl up at the edge and wither; they often become twisted,, 
curled and crumpled and gradually dry up and fall off. New shoots are 
formed and are attacked in the same way, and the development of the 
plant is hindered. The symptoms are noticeable at all stages of growth. If 
attacked when very young, no flowers or fruits are produced ; if later and 
during the flowering period, the larger proportion of flowers attacked fade 
and fall off, and the small number left give fruits which rot quickly. The 
fruits attacked are much smaller than the normal and are curved. 
The disease spreads gradually to the lowest branches and as the intemodes 
are shortened, the leaves appear to be aggregated in patches and the struc¬ 
ture resembles scale formation. The plant is therefore seriously misshap¬ 
en, and is hardly recognisable. A serious attack was reported in 1920, 
near Poona, in the Baramate valley, where there was a crop failure in 
nearly all the fields. Damage was recoided also in Byapour, Gokak, 
Kolhapour, Khed, Amalsad and Anand. 

The cause of this disease is attributed to the same mite which attacks 
the potato, and i^ known as “ tambera '* (1). 

In June 1920, the mite was found on the diseased pepper plants in 
all its stages and corresponding to that already observed on the potato. 
The exact cause of the two diseases was soon discovered after practical 
experiments were made by placing diseased ]x>rtions of pepper on potato 
plants, and by inoculating Capsinmi plants with mites living on the 
potato plant 

Preliminary control measures undertaken in seven different centres in 
the Presidency, have shown that a lime sulphui spray is sufficient to 
combat this i:>est, if it is used directly the first symptoms of attack are 
*hewn. 

The mite limit rt> attacks to the potato and the pepper, but also 
infests Cyatnopsis psoraloides, Zinnia , Dahlia , 7 aretes, M1 raid Us Jalap a, 
Physalis minima, Phys . peruviana. Amaranth us polvgawits The effect 
on Zinnia is especially serious and frequent. Cross inoculation experi¬ 
ments made with the mite found on this Composita, with other Zinnia 
spp. have in every case given positive results. 

As regards its identity the mite corrcs|>onds exactly with the 
description and photographs of the yellow Acarien belonging to the 
Tarsonemtts found by Watt and Mann to be harmful to the tea plant. 
It is considered probable therefore that the mite found on the pepper plant 
is a Tarsonemidae species. G. T. 

796 - The Gall Form of Vine Phylloxera, observed for the first Time in New South 
Wales. — Froogatt, W. V , in I hi. Agricultural Gazette of \eiv South Wales , 
Vol XXXIII, Ft. 5, P *<*>, Pi 1 Sydney, May 1*122 
In the Hawlong nurseries, the leaves ot Riparia x Rupestris , planted 
several years ago were observed recently to be covered with “ phylloxera ” 
galls. 


(j) See R. June x<kzi, No. 69b. {Ed,) 
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According to the author it is the first time that a gall form of Phyl¬ 
loxera vastairix has been noticed in New South Wales. G. T. 

797 - “ The Tukra ” Disease of Mulberry caused by Phenacoccus hirsutus 
in Bengal. — Misra, C S (First Assistant to Imperial Kntomologist), in Aunciiltural 
Research Institute , Pusa , Bulletin No 109, pp 6io-6jS, pi 1. Calcutta, 1921 

The disease of the mulberry, locally known as “ Tukra ” in Bengal is 
caused by the coccid Phenacoccus hirsutus Green, and not by Dactylopius 
hromeliae Bouche as hitherto beliered. 

* It was noticed for the first time in Pusa in 1908, and was seen later in 
the Murshidabad, Marda and Ban-Kura silk-producing districts. In the 
first mentioned aiea the disease was already very widely distributed in 
1900 and the damage serious. Piobably it is to be found in other mul¬ 
berry-silk-producing districts in Bengal. 

The shoots of the affected plants first turn coppery green, then pale 
yellow and ultimately become so hard and compact that it is not possi¬ 
ble to open them without breaking off the shrivelled leaves. With the ap¬ 
pearance of the malformed shoots, the lower lateial leaves become seared 
and fall off prematurely. In cases of severe attack, the bare stems are left 
The apical leaves, it they do not turn pale yellow, become so crisp and de¬ 
void of nutrient constituents that they become unfit foi the silkworms. 
The disease is very widespread during some yea is and cotisideiable damage 
is done to the leaf crop, and consequently there is a heav\ loss to the cul¬ 
tivator 

The disease seems to have obtained a footing in the silk-producing di¬ 
stricts of Bengal for the following reason the remedies hitherto adopted for 
-eradicating the pest consisted in the collection of affected shoots and throw¬ 
ing them outside the infested field* into a neighlMmnng dilch or pool ; the 
nymphs as well as the mature females crawled from these and invariably 
infested the succeeding crop. In addition this, the nvmphs and the gravid 
females were blown awav bv the wind with fallen leaves, and nymphs and 
females of Phcn. hirsutus have also been trans]x>itert to new places by means 
of the nymiphs and females of Pseu iococcus virgatus Ckll as well as othei 
insects. 

At Pusa, Phcn. hirsutus has 1 >een found on Morus spp., on cotton, and 
on potted Ficus religiosa plants kept near the potted nmll>erry plants. 
Close to these were also Eugenia iamt olana, Ficus glomcrata, sugar cane, 
rice and Citrus tietumana plants, but none of these were attacked. 

The author has been able within a short time to reproduce the disease 
on healthy potted mulberry plants which showed all the usual symptoms 
noted in the field In addition to this he succeeded in rearing one complete 
cvcle of Phen hirsutus on Ficus religiosa plants in pots. 

On mulberry plants in pots, Pseu'Iococcus virgatus has been found to 
oc< ur along with Phen hirsutus , but experiments have shown that nymphs 
and females of the former may easily be distinguished from the eggs, 
nymphs and adults of the latter Phen . hirsutus occurs also on cotton 
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along with P$. corymbalus and Ps. vtrgatus , but in this case also they may 
be easily distinguished. 

The nymphs and females of Phen . hirsutus are parasitised by 3 
unknown species of Chalcidae, one of which is very widespread. A- 
Cecidomyad fly, Diadifilosis indica E. P. Felt is parasitic on the eggs, 
nymphs and gravid females. The larvae of Eublemma sp (allied to quadn- 
hneata) also feeds on the nymphs and females 

Colonies of Phen hirsutus living on the mulberry and on Ficus reh- 
giosa are also attacked and devoured by the larvae of Spalgius epius , a 
very effective agent for destroying this pest. G T. 

[Cfl] 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Problems of Cotton Growing (1) 

by Dr. Fabrizio Co rtf si 

Professor of pharmaceutical Botany at the Royal Vmvcrstty of Rome , 

Consulting Botanist at the Italian Colonial Institute 

On the eve of the international cotton Conference which will be 
held at Rio de Janeiro in October, it may be useful to give certain in¬ 
formation corroborated by biological and statistical (lata, regarding 
some oi the more important fundamental questions relating to cottoi 
growing 

This article is divided into three chapters ; in the 1st the presenl 
possibilities of developing the growth are examined ; the 2nd is devotee 
to the study of the seed, and in the 3rd a rapid survey is made of the 
diseases which injure, and often destroy this important crop. 

I. ---PRESENT POSSIBILITIES OK DEVELOPING 
THE GROWTH OF COTTON. 

Bibliography. 

(1) Annual re de Slatisttque agrtcolc, 1009 to 1921, pp. 126-127, 190-191 Rome, 1022 

(2) Todd, J, A, The World's Colton Crop^in 1921, in The Agricultural Journal of India 
Vol. XVIII, 3rd part, pp. 293-294 Calcutta I*ondo», May 1922 

(3) I>e Camvos, I) , Rapport sur la sfattsttque du coion presente d i r Assembler Centra It 
au now du Comitt Permanent, Inst. Intern . d'AgncVI th Assembler Gtntralc, May 8 , 1922 
No. 8, pp, 910. Home, X922. 

(4) Ricci, U., La Conference enfonn ere mondiale de Liverpool et Manchester, Rapport 
Inst. Intern. d’Agrtc. VI e Assemble Gfnfralc, May 6, 1922, No. 8-A, pp 10-11. Rome 

1922* 

(5) Les pays cotonniers. Lent production et leur mouvemeni commercial. Inst. Intern. d'Agnc 
Service de la Stalisttque gtntraU. Rome, 1922, p. 91 (Ery three), p. 103 (Somalie italienne) 

(6) Id., id., pp. 122-123. 


( 1 ) Brought up to date for the English Review . {Ed.) 
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(7) Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol XIX, No 2, pp 160*170 bondcm, 1921 

(8) Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol XVtXI, No i, pp 73-82. lyondon, 1920 

(9) Other important information on the cotton problem will be found in * — 

Todd, J A, The World's Cotton Crops , ch XIV, pp 1-460 with illustrations, maps 
and diagrams. Tondon, 1975 

Goulxmng, IS, Cotton and Other Vegttable Fibres , their Production and Utilisation, 
pp 1 97 I«ondon, 1917 

If the statistics of the cotton production of the world are examined, 
it is seen that, on the whole, it has decreased chiefly owing to a decline 
in the United States yield 

The data published in the Annuatre International de Statistvque Agrtcolc 
from 1909 to rg2i, give the following totals for the different parts of the 
world (Table I) 


Tabgk I. — Total production of cotton m the world from 1909 to 1922. 




Area (ha). 


Production of ginned cotton 

(qx) 

Regions 

1909-10 

1914-13 

1919-20 

1909-10 

1914-15 

19.10-21 

l 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1913—19 

1918-19 

1921—22 

1913-14 

1918-19 

1921-22 

Kurope. 

North and Cential A- 

10 224J 

9 884 

xx 878* 

30 Il6 

22 003 

25 829 

m erica ... 

13 928 268 14 087 255' 13 686 822 28 706 594 27 267 137 2 4 334 734 

Asia. 

| 9 187 086) 

9052 552 

8 691 854 

7 863 226 

7 939 332 

8 643 176 

North Africa 

7598x6 

732 5771 

775 656 

3 229 074 

2 550 543 

2 383 932 

South America . 1 

272174J 

309 533 

476 809 

879 097 

977 300, 

i 440 637 

South Africa ( 

26 045 

27 366 

25 789 

28 671 

2x483' 

20 302 

Oceania. * 

150 1 

45 

3 Mo 

i €>3 

72 

735 


Grand Total . . . 24 183 763 24 2 £9 212 23 671 948 40 7^0 9 *i 38 786 870 36 849 345 


Table I, which gives the averages of these recent years, shows also 
that the decrease in the area cultivated, which in round numbers is about 
one and a half million hectares, does not correspond with the decrease 
in production, which exceeds four million quintals ; the latter being much 
greater m comparison with the decrease of the area cultivated, since 
according to Table II in the above-mentioned Annuatre the average of 
production per hectare varies between x 6 q. and 1.7 q Other causes 
have therefore influenced this decrease, which will be examined later in 
considering certain fundamental questions in the world’s cotton problem. 

If the figures relating to the statistics of the world’s production in 
various countries are examined in detail, we see that there are at pre¬ 
sent three principal cotton centres in the world, all situated in the Northern 
hemisphere, namely — the United States of America, which produced 
in 1909-10/1913-14, 28258194 qx, in 1914-15/1918-19, 26937344 qx., 
in 1919-20/1921-22, 23 994 679 9 X - J British India, with the following pro- 
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duction in 1.909-10/1913-14, 7 770 220 qx., in 1914-15/1918-19, 7 785 099 
qx., in 1919-20/1921-22, 8 391 671 qx. ; Egypt, with the following produc¬ 
tion :— in 1909-10/1913-14, 3 149 782 qx., in 1914-15/1918-19, 2 462 037 qx. 
in 1919-20/1921-22, 2 232 576 qx 

Brazil, chiefly in the Southern hemisphere comes next with — 

1919-10 — 1913-14 611 900 qx. 

1914-15 — 1918 19 675460 » 

1919-20 — 1920-22 1 045 304 » 

Regarding the yield per hectare, which is a very important coeffi¬ 
cient, it is given, according to the above-mentioned Annuaire , for a number 
of countries in Table II (p 930) 

These figures are very important, because they show that, except 
in Peru, where the average production per hectare is the highest, Kgypt 
and Japan, where the averages always exceed 3 qx per hectare, in the 
other countries (including the United States which is the greatest cotton 
centre in the world), the averages are very low and in certain countries 
almost negligible These figures indicate that the chief cotton region of 
the Northern hemisphere is Kgypt where the averages always exceed 
3 qx and often 4 qx. per hectare , while in the Southern hemisphere, 
the averages reach and exceed 3 qx. per hectare in South America 
The Southern hemisphere has higher averages than the .Northern hemi¬ 
sphere, indeed almost double 

Apart from the decrease in the total area cultivated, the decrease 
of the world's cotton production is due also generally to the almost con¬ 
tinuous decrease in the production of cotton per hectare, which is shewn 
in Table II. 


* 

* * 

The above paragraphs give the present position of the world s cotton 
production and the question of the future possibilities of development 
next arises. 

In certain countries, such as Brazil, in certain central and eastern 
parts of Africa and in certain parts of Asia, the production of cotton is 
susceptible of great extension and probably this is the case for China, 
Manchuria and Korea. 

J. A. Todd in a very interesting article published in a recent number 
of The Agricultural Journal of India , recognises that Brazil is a very im¬ 
portant centre of cotton production capable of very great development. 
Further, it should not be forgotten that the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners has recently sent representatives to Brazil to investi¬ 
gate and study on the spot the possibilities of cotton production ; and that 
this mission, which is composed of members of unquestionable authority, 
has recognised that Brazil possesses most favourable conditions of climate 
and soil for becoming a centre of cotton production, of the highest import¬ 
ance It is certain^ 7 necessary that all measures calculated to encourage 
planters as effectively as possible should be taken and that all modem 
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TahwS II. — Unitary production of cotton in the world from 1909 to 1922. 

| Yield* quintals per hectare 


Number 

* Country 

1 

1909-10 

1914-13 


Z9I9-20 



to 

to 


to 



XOI3-I4 

1917-19 


I92Z-22 

X 

1 Bulgaria... 

1 

1 2.3 

1.1 1 


1.8 

2 

Greece . 

(x) 3.0 

2.5 

(x) 2 2 

3 

Malta. 

2.3 

2.1 | 


2.2 


Europe .... 

1 2.0 

*.* 1 


8 .X 

4 

Antigua. 

I 8 1 

( ) I.x 

(*) i -3 

5 

Barbados . 

1.4 | 

I 3 

(x) 1.0 

6 

United States . 

2.0 j 

1 9 


I *7 

7 

Grenada. 

I — 

(3) 

(1) 1.3 

8 

Dutch W cst Indie*. 

(4) 2-4 1 

2.5 

(x) 2.5 

9 

Jamaica. .... 

1 —* j 

2 5 


— 

10 

Mexico. 

— 

— 


— 

11 

Montserrat.. . 

I 17 

1 7 


x .8 

12 

St Kitts and Nevi<-. 

1 6 

1 5 


* 5 

13 

St Vincent . 

1 1 2 

0 8 


0 8 


North America . . . 

«.i 

l.» 


1.8 

14 

Cyprus . 

— 

(0 0.4 


U 3 

15 

British India . . . . 

j o .9 

0.9 


1 0 

16 

Indo China ... . 

— 

(4) 11 


— 

17 

|a pan . . 


4 1 

( 3 ) 3 9 

18 

Korea . 

0.9 

1.2 

( 3 ) 1-5 


Asia. 

| 0.0 

M 


1.0 

19 

Algeria . 


— 


— 

20 

Egypt . 

1 4 5 | 

3 9 


3,3 

21 

Uganda . . . ... 

2.1 

1.0 


* 4 

22 

Anglo -3 gyptian Sudan . 

(4) 17 

(l) X 0 

( 3 ) 1 5 

23 

Togo (hrench zone) . 

(3) 0.4 1 

0.3 


0 5 


Africa .... 

4.Z 

3.5 


3.1 


Northern Hemisphere . 

1 

let 


l.i 

24 1 

Argentina .. .... 

( 4 ) 2 .Q 

2.9 

(3) 2.6 

25 ! 

Brazil . 

,(<) 3-0 ' 

(4) 2 9 


2.8 

26 1 

Peru. 

1 

1 

4,3 1 

( 3 ) 5*3 

1 

South America 

s.* 1 

3.2 


3*0 

27 1 

Belgian Congo. . . 

1 - ( 3 ) 03I 

( 3 ; 

1 0.3 

28 1 

Nya^aland. 

(4) 0.9 

O 9 1 

(si 

) 0 6 

24 1 

Tanganyika . 

(*) 1 9 

- \ 

u 

1 1.5 

30 I 

Union ot South Africa. 

* 7 

1.7 1 

[sj 

1 * 4 

i 

Africa .... 

1.1 1 

0.8 


0.8 

31 j 

Australia. 

1 0 

1.4 (3) 1-5 

1 

Southern Hemisphere . . . 

3 .S 1 

*•0 


3.0 

1 

General Averages. . . 

1.1 

1.0 , 


1.8 

(1) One year only — (2) Average of $ years — (j) Average of 2 years - 

(4) Avei- 


age of 4 years 
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cultural methods directed towards industrialisation and high production 
should be introduced. 

In the report presented by Dr. pe Campos to the Vlth General Assem¬ 
bly of the International Institute of Agriculture it is stated that in certain 
regions of Brazil, such as the State of Sao Paulo and in the North-East, 
there are very high unitary yields of cotton, which exceed the averages of 
any other country 

Docal varieties are very important and ha\e a gieat future The 
variety Riqueza has a very fine fibre, strong, flexible and glossy. " Moc6 " 
(which can be grown very successfully iti Serido) produces a fibre 
45 mm long and, in that legion, the plant becomes perennial, produc¬ 
ing bolls for 10-15 years, while in Egypt a somewhat smulai species is 
annual, requiring more labour, and giving a smaller yield of fibre Another 
important variet} r is " Rim de Boi ” the heibaceous short stapled cotton 
plant has the advantage that it can be gro%vn in places which are un¬ 
suitable for other species and that it develops very rapidly thus, at Ala- 
goros and Sergipe, only 3 months elapse between planting and picking, 
while at Maranhao one month and a half is said to suffice 

In recent years the cotton production of Biazil has increased consid¬ 
erably, as the following statistics, taken from the previously mentioned 
Annuairr , show On the other hand it has decieased \ery much in other 
countries 


Years 

Quintals 

1915-16 

611 900 

1916-17 

608 327 

1917 - 1 8 

747 1 *>4 

1918-19 

734 461 

1919 20 

832 971 

1920-21 

977 842 

1921 .2 

1 326 000 1 


•The figures 1921-22 are approximate 

According to Himhvry, quoted by Prof Ricci in his report, theie are 
distinct possibilities for the development of cotton growing in British 
Colonies m Africa and especially in Nigeria, whence 16 000 bales (of 400 
pounds each) were exported in 1920, and some day there may be a produc¬ 
tion of one million bales , in Uganda, a country where cotton w^as unknown 
16 years ago, the production was 53 000 bales in 1920 and anticipations 
of the future point to 500 000 ; in the Sudan 22 000 bales were obtained, 
and there is a possibility of favourable development up to 1 500 000 
Altogether Great Britain might possibly obtain from these three colonies, 
after a lapse of years 3 million bales of 400 pounds, which would repre¬ 
sent x / 7 of the present total production of the whole world. 

There are also certain possibilities for the development of cotton 
growing in Krytlirea, in the districts situated on the Anglo-Egyptian 
frontier and along the coast; but it will be necessary to bring to a conclusion 
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the experiments in selection of some American varieties of the " American 
Upland'' type, and especially of the variety " Triumph " and of some 
short stapled “ Orleans " kinds which have given excellent results. Italian 
Somaliland, especially tlie region of middle Ouebi Schebe, where the Duke 
of the Abruzzi has started a large farm and extensive irrigation works 
are being carried out, contains plains where by means of irrigation cotton 
planting could be considerably developed. 

Before the war the Russians were investigating, the possibility of 
intensifying and extending the growth of cotton in Transcaucasus and in 
Turkestan. 

The following figures have been quoted for Russia in Asia :— 


Yean Quintals 

1909- 10. 906967 

1910- 11.x 500 787 

191X-X2.1 604 945 

1912- 13.. 134 225 

1 9 1 3 - I 4 .. 449 747 

1914- 15.. ■ • .... 1 574 695 

1915- 16.2 145 209 


Unfortunately the present conditions exclude the possibility of any 
reliable forecasts or estimates. 

In the United States, which is the greatest centre of world cotton, 
production has decreased, both on account of some reduction in area 
under cotton and of the significant decrease in the unitary yield. In 
fact from a maximum production of 34 983 423 qx. obtained in 1914-15 
production went down to a minimum of 18 082 538 qx. in 1921-22. 

The case of Egypt is similar and the decrease has been equally marked. 
Egyptian production reached its maximum in 1913-14 with 3 443 193 qx. 
and its minimum in 1921-22 with 1 482 624 qx. One of the principal causes 
of this decreased production in Egypt is to be found in infections, especially 
the " pink bollworm", while other contributory factors are want of 
manure, continuous cropping, and too long continued growth on the 
same ground and the state of the soil in relation to irrigation and drainage. 

A region which may perhaps have some future for cotton planting, 
when the political problems and those of irrigation and labour have been 
solved, is Mesopotamia, where there is a possibility* of utilising more than 
121 000 ha., along the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Exper¬ 
iments, undertaken by Capt. R. Thomas in 1918 and continued in the 
following years, gave promise of eventual, good results. 


hrom this rapid examination the following conclusions may be drawn. 
1) The growth of cotton in the different countries of the world 
is susceptible of substantially increased development,, especially through 
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encouragement in those new countries in which conditions are particularly 
favourable. 

2) The causes of the present decrease in the worlds production of 
cotton are due to the decrease in the area cultivated and especially to the 
decrease in the unitary yield. 

3) The decrease in yield is due to complex causes, among which are * 
— deterioration of the species grown in the absence of good selection me¬ 
thods, the still imperfect cultural methods followed m many regions and 
the insect pests which m certain countries destroy a large portion of the 
crops. 

4) The unitary yield probably depends on a combination of geo¬ 
graphical and ecological factors which require detailed study and exact 
determination in the interest of the world's future cotton production. 

5) In cotton statistics, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
production of long stapled and short stapled species, the more so because, 
from the standpoint of manufacture and market prices, these two types 
of cotton may be considered in many respects as different products 


II — THE PROBLEM OF SEED 


Bibliography 

1) l T S Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No 228, pp 8, hgs 5 Washington, 
St pt 1015 
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6) Article on cotton m Egypt m Bullet n of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Disease*, 
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Another problem of capital importance in the cotton question is that 
of seed. The success or comparative failure of cotton crops depends spe¬ 
cially on the quality of the seed used. 

The most serious fact which impairs both the quality and quantity 
of the product originates from the nuxing of the seed which takes place 
during the operation of ginning the cotton If the ginning machines are 
not perfectly cleaned, a small quantity of the seed of one variety 
remains, and gets mixed with the next variety. The impurity of the seed 
results in the mixture of varieties in the crop and, owing to the facility 
with which cotton plants cross-fertilise, considerable quantities of na¬ 
tural hybrids are produced which impair the homogeneity of the crop and 
the quality of the produce. This phenomenon is most evident in the 
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United States and is one of the principal causes of the deterioration of va¬ 
rieties of cotton plants and their low yield. An interesting study has been 
made on this subject in Texas by Saunders and Carbon, and has 
shown that the mixture of seeds takes place in the case of the drum 
of ginning machines, that the ginned seed contains not less than 14 to 
16 % of seeds from the lot of cotton previously ginned and that it 
contains also a small percentage of the previous lot. 

To avoid this mixing the ginning apparatus must be carefully 
cleaned before proceeding to gin each new lot; these precautions require 
longer time which slightly increases the cost of the operation, but the 
advantages obtained are well worth the expense and result in an im¬ 
proved cotton crop. 

Selection carried out by scientific methods is of very great importance 
lor improving the seed Researches on this subject have been under¬ 
taken for many years in British India at the experimental agricultural sta¬ 
tions of Akola, vSindenahi, allpur, Mirpurkas and in Burma These 
researches have for object the isolation of the most productive and most 
important tvpes, from an agricultural stand|x)int, from the mixtures 
of forms which constitute the local varieties or types and also the study 
of those exotic species which are most suitable for growing The results 
obtained should encourage perseveiance m this line and also might serve 
as an example to other (»o\ eruments to cam out similar in\estigation 
and research in their countries 

The work of selection by pure lines carried out hy B C Burt 
and Hatdi r Ni7\mui>i>in at the Kaliempur Station (British Indies) and 
which deals with the type of acclimatised cotton |)lant known under the 
generic name of 0 Cawmpore American ”, may yield some important re¬ 
sults the quality and quantity of the produce in the selected forms have 
always been superior to that of the original mixtures and may open the 
wav to further improvements 


* 

* * 

In Kgypt, where the deterioration of cotton has been very maiked 
in recent years, ver> searching investigations have been made regarding 
the causes of this deterioration which entails enormous economic injury 
to the country. The article by \1cr0R Mosseri on tins subject, seems 
to be most interesting; he notes in Kgvptian cotton plants, not a 
true degeneration, but a deterioration due to essential and accidental 
causes which affect the quantity and qualitv of the produce. To re 
medy it, especially so far as quality is concerned, it is necessary to isolate 
and purify the cultivated types or to select the most suitable plants and 
shield them during propagation from all other |x>llination 

Three methods can be used for this object — the first, employed by 
Bwxs at the laboratory of the Khedivial Society of Agriculture, consists, 
after having isolated a type, in adding, by means of crossing and method¬ 
ical elimination, the advantageous specific characters desired. This 
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is the method of addition or synthesis . The second consists in isolating 
the types which present the specific advantages desired, eliminating those 
which do not offer the advantage wished for , the (method of analysis or 
of elimination . The third method is that of the selection of advantageous 
mutation s. 

The most difficult thing is to propagate the seeds ot pure types and 
keep them free from all contamination, and this can be done by care when 
ginning ; by not growing different varieties too near each other in order 
to avoid hybridisation , by eliminating undesnable plants from the plan¬ 
tation and by rigorous control of the seed It is only in this way that 
the best Kgyptian t>pes can be saved from inevitable decadence. 

This rapid study of cotton seed may be concluded by the following 
recommendations . — 

1) That all cotton glowing countries should carry out investi¬ 
gation and reseatch on the genetics of local and imported species of cot¬ 
ton plants, following the methods used in India and hgypt, with the 
object of isolating the best pure lines 

2) That, as soon as these pme tvpes are obtained and established, 
every effort should by made to keep them free irotn all degeneration, espe 
dally by avoiding the cultivation ot various species 111 adjacent areas. 

3) The greatest care and cleanliness should be used in ginning cot¬ 
ton for seed purposes so as to avoid the imxtme of seeds of different 
varieties, winch takes place, as has been clearly pioved, in the ginning 
machines. 


III. — DISK ASKS Ob' THIS COTTON PLANT 

BlBl IOGRAPHY 

1) Goulding, TC , Cotton and other Vegetable Fibres — - / hen Production and l r fihsatu>n, 
pp 32-4*? London, 1017 

2) JUMrrxi., H , /<? culture s colon t ah s Planfts tndusbtclles, pp 44 49 Pins, 1016 

3) Warburg, O and V\n Somi Rrv Brand, J F , Kulturpfhxnzin dcr Wcliuutschaft , 
pp 388 392 Lup/ig, s <1 

Sec alsotlu collection of Monthly Built tins of Agricultural IntilU^inci and Plant Di^asi* 
of the International Institute of \qmulturt which contain, under the heading PI uit Ihscjst s, 
much information on the diseases of the cotton plant ami their remedies 

The cotton plant, like all cultivated plants, is subject to numerous 
diseases, some of which are very destructive to the crop These diseases 
may be grouped in i classes — The first includes those which are due to 
physiological causes, the second deals with diseases due to vegetable pa¬ 
rasites, the third includes all diseases caused by animals, especially by 
insects. 


(A) Diseases i>ui: to physiological cat t si s 

(tf) ** Mosaic disease or Yellow leaf blight - This is characterised 
by yellow spots which are arranged more or less regularly on the surface 
of the leaves and cause withering and fall of the leaves. This disease 
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is often aggravated by the simultaneous attack of some fungus. It 
is due to the weak constitution of the plants attacked and the remedy 
lies in better cultivation such as the addition of kainit to the soil which 
is always beneficial 

(b) “ Red Deaf Blight ’* — This is shown by a red margin of the 
leaves ; the growth of the plant is gradually arrested and the leaves fall. 
This disease is due to scarcity of some fertilising elements of the soil and 
can be controlled by means of manures* in order to supply the elements 
which are lacking (potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid). 

(c) “ Shedding of Bolls — Disease due to unfavourable climatic 
conditions and which is frequently noticed during periods of drought 
or excessive rain. 

( B ) DxsEuncs op cryptog\mic origin. 

(a) “ Authracnose — This disease is caused by ( olletotrichum 
Gohsvpn, and it attacks the stems and the leaves. No direct remedies 
against this disease are known * phosphate and potassic manures render 
the plants more resistant to attack. Where the disease has shown 
itself, all the refuse remaining in the field after the harvest should be col¬ 
lected and burnt and cotton should not be grown there in the follow 
ing year. 

( b) " Wilt or Trenching " is produced by Neocostnospora I'asttt - 
iecta : the fungus enters the plant by its roots and gradually invades the 
whole vegetative system The first indication of the diseases is the turn¬ 
ing yellow of the under pail of the lowest leaves On examination of the 
stem after breaking, it will be seen that the fibrovaseular bundles are 
dark brown The only remedy for this disease is selection, which enables 
resistant varieties to be obtained , in the United States the “ Sea Island " 
cotton industry which was threatened with extinction, has been saved 
by this method. 

(c) " Root Rot ” is due to a species of Ozontutn , a fungus which also 
attacks other plants besides cotton, such as lucerne, apple trees etc The 
fungus attacks the roots and lives on the soil at the expense of the plant. 
The only means of control is a scientific rotation, by lollowing cotton 
crops with cereals which are resistant to this disease ; cotton should not 
be grown for three or four years on land where the disease has shown itself. 

(d) " Cotton Deaf Blight ” This is the most common disease of 
the cotton plant. The fungus ( Spkaerclia gossyptna) usually attacks the 
oldest leaves and predisposes the plant to attacks by other diseases, par¬ 
ticularly “ Mosaic disease The infected leaves are characterised by spots, 
white or light brown in the centre and reddish on the edges. 

(c) “ Cotton Mildew Due to Ramularta areola, this disease shows 
itself on the leaves by smalt zones bordered by marbling. 

(/) Angular Deaf Spot.— The disease is shown by dark angular 
spots on the leaves of the less vigorous plants ; good cultivation is 
the best means of prevention. 
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Heteroderma radicicola causes swellings on the roots and diseases 
of bacterial origin also attack the cotton plant. 

(C) Diseases of animal origin. 

(а) 4i Cotton Boll Weevil ” (Anthonomus grandts). This is the great¬ 
est enemy of cotton crop. This beetle, a native ot Mexico was reported 
in 1892 in Southern Texas, and has spread to such an extent that it has 
invaded almost the whole cotton growing area, and causes enormous dam¬ 
age. The eggs are laid in spring on the flower buds or on the young cap¬ 
sules ; the larvae feed on these parts of the plant and the insect mul¬ 
tiplies so rapidly that five generations occur between the 1st may and 
the l gt December. Control by means of its natural enemies has been 
tried, among which are some hymenoptera (Ectatomma tuberculatum , Bra- 
con me/htor, Cotolaccus imertus, Eurytoma tylodermah v, etc) Dwight 
PIERCE has tned to limit the development by placing beside it other 
anthonomes but with little result. 

Insecticides, arseniate of lead among others, have proved ineffec¬ 
tive. The best means of control is to prevent the normal evolution of 
the species by adopting the following measures — (1) selection of va¬ 
rieties which ripen very early , (2) sow as early as possible , (3) hasten growth 
by all means Furthermore, as the insect hibernates on the leaves and 
on debris of the soil, they should be burnt Rotation also decreases 
the damage In zones with a dry climate (Hast Texas, California, etc ) 
the plant is protected to some extent from the attacks of the M boll weevil ” 

(б) “ Cotton Boll Worm " or capsule worm This is the larva of 
a micro-lepidopter (Heltofhts armtgera or Noctua armtgera) which is very 
common and feeds on the leaves, flowers and capsules of the cotton plant 
and causes great damage As it also attacks other plant, it is recommend¬ 
ed to sow catch-crops, esi>ecially maize sown late in the middle ot the 
cotton fields to attract the insect at the time when the larvae develop. 
Insecticides made with Paris gieen and arseniate of lead have given good 
results In Kgypt the “ Cotton boll worm *' is the larva of Eana% tnbu- 
lana , which behaves like the former and causes enormous damage , it also 
attacks hemp and Hibiscitb esculentus (gonibo, chindi) which is used in In¬ 
dia as a trap-crop An analogous species (Eartas tabia) has been noticed 
in Egypt, India, Ceylon and Java 

The " Egyptian Boll Worm ” is Prodenia httorahs 

(c) tl Pink Boll Worm " or " small boll worm ” is the larva of anoth¬ 
er micro-lepidopter very common in Europe, Asia and Africa ( Gete - 
chia gos&yptdla) which causes such great damage to cotton plantations that 
it destroys them completely, as has happened in India and in Kgypt, where 
it is one of the causes of the decadence of cotton growing. The capsules 
attacked should be carefully collected and burnt, the use of lamps to 
attract and capture the insect, which is nocturnal, also gives good re¬ 
sults. To destroy the larvae in the seed, which is the principal cause 
of propagation of the disease, the following methods may be employed : 
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i) treatment of the seed with hot air at 8o° C ; (2) fumigation with 
bisulphide of carbon or hydrocyanic acid or sulphurous anhydride ; (3) im¬ 
mersion for 24 hours in a o 1 % solution of “ cyllin 

(d) “ Cotton Worm 0 (Alabama argillaced) is another micro-lepidop- 
ter whose larva is a troublesome enemy of the cotton plant in the South 
of the United States and in the West Indies This larva first attacks 
the topmost leaves and then descends towards the base of the plant de¬ 
stroying everything in its course, including young buds, flowers and young 
capsules 

In the United States good results have been obtained from an in¬ 
secticide composed of powdered arseniate of lead mixed with Paris gieen, 
slaked lime and flour In the West Indies the larva is destroyed by a 
wasp (Pohstes annularis or " Jack Spaniard °). 

The *' Leaf Roller 0 of different cotton countries is Svlefita derozata. 

(e) " Cutworms 0 are the larvae of certain insects (Feltia sp , Agro~ 
tis ypsilon, etc ), which attack the young cotton plants after the germina¬ 
tion of the seed The best means of control is to place poisoned cabbage 
leaves in the infected plantations 

(/) " Cotton Aphis Thi^ is Aphis gossypn which attacks a large 
number of young plants and the buds The best remedv is the use of 
emulsions of soap and creoline 

(f*) " Cotton Stainers 0 The worst are — Dysdnuts (the Amer¬ 
ican " red bug °) and the Pentatoma (P. ligata), the ‘ conehuola 0 of 
Mexican planters 

Locusts also cause much damage to cotton plantations 


As is seen from this brief review, the diseases of the cotton plant 
are many and often very serious To control them it is indispensable 
to take international and national measures. These measures should 
prohibit the transport of seed of infected regions, unless disinfected and 
carefully controlled, into regions free from disease , methods of control 
should be studied and the most resistant types should be selected It 
has been proved, for instance, that the resistance of Indian cotton plants 
to certain parasites is due to abundant resinous secretions which cover the 
valves of the capsules This course, namely the study of types resistant 
to and free from disease, which has already given such excellent results 
with cereals for resistance to rust, will give important results provided 
that the investigations are undertaken with adequate means and a clear 
idea of the ends to be attained 
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798 - Phonological Observations in Holland in 1921.. — Bos, h., in CuUura, Year 34, 
No. 400, pp 2- 13. Tiel, Jan 1922 

Results of observations made in 1921 at the stations organised by the 
writer in Holland. Noticeable points ■ 

(1) The great abundance of flower buds of the ash (F rax in us 
excelsior) ; 

(2) The severe frost (—7° C) of 15th-16th April which damaged 
the flowering of cherry and pear trees and destroyed the shoots of acacias 
and plane trees ; 

(3) The early flowering and ripening, 10 days earlier than usual, 
of autumn rye ; 

(4) The severe drought in spring-summer caused a series of interest¬ 
ing phenomena : - - there was a partial ball of leaves in the summer, fol¬ 
lowed, iu certain plants (Syringa, Aesculus , etc.) by a fresh foliation and 
flowering ; pear and apple trees blossomed for the second time at the end 
of June and commencement of July, and produced, generally, fruit half 
the size of normal fruits, but which in some cases attained remarkable 
size ; most of them had no pips. 

The drought also caused the leaves to turn yellow and wither, but 
this phenomenon should not be considered as an anticipation of the nor¬ 
mal process of fading and fall in autumn. This process in fact, took 
place as usual in autumn, but notably late, due, according to the writer, 
to excessive exposure to the sun. G. A. 

799 - Data regarding the Distribution and Intensity of Hail in Bulgaria. — grigorov, 

G. in Semkdelie , year XXV, part 8, pp. 121 -122. Sofia, Aug. 1921. 

Data collected during the decennial period 1911-1920 warrant the 
statement that the greater part of Bulgarian territory is subject to fre¬ 
quent and severe hailstorms. The phenomenon has an essentially local 
character ; cases however of extensive hailstorms, such as that of the 18th 
June, 1915, which raged over 164 communes, are not lacking. In most 
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Distribution of hail in Bulgaria . 




| Date 

| of the last hail 

“ 

a « 

Maximum quan¬ 
tity of hail 

‘ Number of days 
on which hail feU 

Number of Communes in which hail fell 

Year 

! Date 

of the firs 

& Q 

nl 
s ■ 

Date 
on which 
it fell 

Number 
of communes 
in which 
hail feU 

Total 

Once 

1 

l 

Thrice 

[ Four times 

‘ Five times 
| or more 

I9II 

3 HI 

27IX 

200 

15 VI 

15 

29 

108 

89 

i 

16 1 

3 



1917 

27IV 

27IX 

154 

9 VII 


39 

281 

232 

38 1 

8 

2 

I 

1913 

22IV 

IIX 

131 

ioVr 

70 

55 

352 

264 

61 1 

l 7 

8 

4 

1914 

3 V 

9IX 

130 

3 VI 

90 

63 

44I 

315 

94 1 

*3 

5 

4 

1915 

14IV 

23 ix 

162 

18 VI 

164 

60 

455 

328 

81 

36 

6 

4 

1916 

25 IV 

23 ix 

151 

i 3 vi 

93 

65 

470 

358 

148 , 

43 

13 

9 

1917 

19 iv 

30 VIII 

134 

18 VII 

60 

49 

281 

227 

47 ! 

5 

2 

— 

1918 

23IV 

IO IX 

141 

27 VII 

57 

47 

369 

302 

54 ! 

11 

* 

— 

1919 

9IV 

isx 

193 

25 VII 

43 

54 

322 

257 

5 ° i 

11 

3 

I 

1920 

24IV 

7IX 

13 7 

19 VII 

49 

54 

316 

L . 

245 

44 

_j_ 

17 

8 

2 


cases the hail clouds come from the west or north-west, and the pheno¬ 
menon ordinarily is seen between 2 p. m. and 6 p. m.; it is very rare in the 
morning, the evening and at night. 

The annexed Table contains the following data :— 1) duration of 
the hail season; 2) number of days on which hail fell; 3) number 
of communes in which hail fell, on the average, once, twice, or more 
often. 

During the period dealt with, the duration of the hail season was 

154 days (5 months). There were, on the average, 52 days of hail, and 

hail fell in 340 communes or 26 8 / 4 % of the insured communities. The 

co-operative Bank had to indemnify 18 % of the insured (47 166) and 
pay 17997416 lei (9 sa / 64 pence at par). G. A. 

800 - The Soil Fauna of Agricultural Land. — Buckle, p. (Department of Agricultural 
Entomology, Victoria University of Manchester), in The Annals of Applied Biology, 
Vol 8, Nos. 3-4, pp. 135-145, bibliography of 10 works. London, November 1921. 

It is well known that cultivation has a detrimental effect upon the 
soil fauna, and various cultural operations are strongly advocated as pre¬ 
ventive and remedial measures against the depredations of soil insects. 
However, it is not known whether arable land possesses a characteristic 
fauna apart from species peculiar to certain crops. 

Hence, the survey was carried out on three types of agricultural land 
and the author studied the fauna of: a ) land continuously under the 
plough for a number of years; since 1916, the rotation of crops included 
oats, potatoes, turnips and mangels and wheat; a dressing of farm-yard 
manure was given preparatory to the root-crop; 2) pasture land that 
had been broken up not less than three years previously ; 3) permanent 
pasture, or meadow-land. The author gives all the characters of these 
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three types. In studying the fauna, 9-inch cube samples were used ; 
the soil was allowed to dry and then passed through sieves of different 
degrees of fineness. The arthropods thus collected were carefully classi¬ 
fied. The researches lasted from October 1919 to May 1920 ; during this 
time viz., nine months, the soil fauna were more stable and numerous on 
the grassland than on the arable land, probably because grassland bears 
a vegetative covering, while little if any vegetation exists on arable land; 
further, the ploughing and working of the ground brings the fauna to the 
surface and exposes the animal life, not only to bird attack, but also to 
harsh climatic conditions, especially in the winter and early spring, thus 
disturbing many hibernating species. There was a corresponding increase 
in the fauna on all the three types of land as the vegetative growth increas¬ 
ed. No characteristic fauna of arable land could be discovered ; the pre¬ 
dominant species were those commonly found on pasture. 

The author has, however, not made any quantitative determinations, 
as these investigations are of a preli min ary character. L,. V. 

801 - Influence of Salts on Bacterial Activities of Soil, — greaves, j.k. in The 

Botanical Gazette , voJ. IyXXIII, No. 3, pp. 161-180, bibliography of 29 works. Chi¬ 
cago, March 1922. 

A study has been made of the influence of 24 salts on soil microflora 
and the minimum amount of solution required to effect certain forms or 
bacterial activity, such as ammonification, nitrification and nitrogen 
fixation. The results are tabulated clearly, showing the six cations of the 
different salts employed and the 4 anions and the measure of toxicity 
of the resulting 24 salts. 

As regards ammonification, the maximum retarding effect was 
noted with potassium chloride and sulphate of iron (vol. mol. — 625 X 
io- 7 ) ; then in order of sequence is placed calcium chloride and magnesium 
nitrate (156 X io- 7 ) etc. The toxicity of a compound is regulated by 
both anion and cation ; almost without exception the chlorides are more 
toxic than the corresj>onding nitrates. The sulphate varies according 
to the cation with which it is combined. The relative toxicity for the 
anions can be written as follows : Cl > NG 3 > SG 4 > CO s , and the results 
for the cation :— Mn > Mg > Fe > Ca > Na K or the monovalent anion 
is moTe toxic than the bivalent and viceversa for the cation. 

Results obtained with nitrification indicate that the nitrifying orgau- 
isms are more sensitive than the preceding ; toxicity of salt increases 
with concentration much more rapidly than in the case of the animon- 
ifiers : —CO s > NO s > SC 4 > Cl; and of the cations K > Mg > Fe > 
Mn > Ca > Na. 

As regards nitrogen fixation, the organisms concerned, are on the 
contrary very resistant, so that the concentrations employed were hardly 
ever strong enough to act as a retarding agent; the results do not there¬ 
fore allow any definite conclusions to be drawn as to the degrees of tox¬ 
icity of the various salts. 

It appears, however, that toxicity is due in a large measure to osmo- 

[*##-*#«] 
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tic influences. Thus with 24 salts, lb became toxic when the osmotic 
pressure ranged between 1.43 and 1.96 atmospheres. But other factors 
intervene ; for example the range of toxicity for cations on ammonification 
organisms shows a similarity to that due to protoplasmic formation ; it 
is very probable that the cations modify the proteins forming the proto¬ 
plasm and in such a way as to incapacitate them for their normal functions. 

Ail except 0 of these salts acted as stimulants of bacterial activity, 
measured by the quantity of ammonia, nitrates and nitrogen fixation. 

In the investigations made on bacterial activity it was discovered 
that assimilation of part of the organic material occurs. This influence 
is well indicated in the solubility of the rock phosphate; to indentify the 
changes due to bacteria, organic phosphorus has been treated with water- 
soluble phosphorus. The results obtained show that certain salts, for 
example manganese carbonate, increased bacterial activity (135.1 % com¬ 
pared with the control), whilst with others such as magnesium carbonate 
a contrary eflect was obtained (85 1 %). I v . V. 

802 - Influence of Azotobacter added to the Soil on the Plant-growth. — 

Fottassier, M aiul I^homme, J , 111 Compti s rendus dc* S eanccs de V A cad time d'A rt - 

culture de I ranee, Vol 8, No 7, pp iss 159 Pans, IVb 1 % 1022 

The writers lecall that since 1877, SchloUSIni. and Muntz, on the 
basis of Pasteurian ideas, had shown that the processes of nitrification 
of nitrogenous matter are in correlation with the existence in the soil, 
of living agents, whose action is a 1 rested by steulising agents such as 
chloroform or heat. Later nitrification and the fixing of nitrogen were 
the object of researches on the yart of Jh rtiuxot, Joulik, A. Gautier, 
Bricai,, Ani>r£, etc. In 1893 Winogradsky noted the symbiosis of 
I v eguminosae with the nitrogen-fixing miciobes , later he isolated one of 
the most active agents of this phenomenon, the Azotobacter , DichAr ain 
studied the action of Azoiobactir on the soil in different conditions. 

Meanwhile, methods weie sought for favouring the multiplication of 
nitrogen-fixing microbes in the soil, for increasing tlieii power, and for 
determining their solution by means of suitable sterilisation, ^apparent 
and Rabatic observed that bv spiaying the soil with a 1 / l0 solution of 
sulphuric acid to the extent of i cub m per hectare an increased crop was 
obtained. In America and Kngland sterilisation of the soil is practised 
in market gardening. In France Truffaut and Bkzssonoff after hav¬ 
ing studied the action of aromatic carbides fixed on calcium sulphide as 
sterilising agent. 

The writers have made similar exjieriments , but for sterilisation 
they have used formol in doses of 3 45 per cub. m.; they abandoned the use 
of calcium sulphide because Truffaut, who had recognised it as one of 
the best soil sterilisers, had also proved that the sulphur in its composi¬ 
tion is a fertiliser. As nitrogen-fixing agent the writers used Azotobacter 
agilis, isolated to a pure state, and then cultivated in non sterilised, aqueous 
extract of earth, to which a little glucose was added: in this non-nitrogen- 
gous medium the Azotobacter soon got the upper hand while the other 
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germs perished. The experiments were made on 5 plots of ground in the 
open field, 1 sq. m. each and arranged in a similar way : one remained as 
control plot, two were sterilised, two not; in the case of each of these two 
pairs, to one plot was added mould containing 1 5 ° ( of organic nitrogen ; 
24 hours after sterilisation broadcast sowing was made with clover seed ; 
then over all the plots, except the control plot, the liquid containing the 
Azotobacler was poured using % of a litre per sq m , diluted with 5 litres 
of ordinary water. The differences in growth, at first imperceptible, 
became well marked towards the 20th day in favour of the Azotobacter , 
it is strange to record that the growth was greater m the sterilised plot 
to which no mould was added Without wishing to exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of these researches, the inference is that Azotobacter is able to 
cause the fixation of nitrogen even if it is added directly to the soil I,. V 

803 - Nitrogen Fixation in Ericaceae. - Raynfr, m c , m / he Botanical Gazette, Voi 73, 

No 3, pp 22 6 235, figs 4 Chicago, March 19 22 

The article gives a general review of the subject together with some 
new data. 

It has been known since the middle of the nineteenth century that 
plants belonging to the Kricaceae form characteristic mycorhiza, but it is 
only recently that some light has been thrown upon the relations between 
the plant-host and the endophyte 

In 1907 Tkrnetz succeeded in isolating from the roots of certain 
Kricaceae several pyemdia-torniing fungi which were all referred by Lindvc 
and Hammings to the genus Photna. They differed from the species 
previously found associated with Kricaceae in the small size of their pycni- 
dio-spores, and though isolated from plant species growing in close prox¬ 
imity, are specific strains, distinguishable by definite morphological and 
physiological characters The most distinct forms were named Photna 
radicts Eticae , Ph r Tetraluis , Ph r. Vacant , Ph t. Owtocci, Ph r An - 
dromedae respectively It should be noted that the isolation of fungi 
endophytic in the roots of plants is very difficult, and the identity of the 
fungi can only be proved by inoculation from pure culture into the roots 
of sterile seedlings and the consequent formation of the mycorhiza typical 
for the species. Tkrnktz’s work in this connection is open to criticism, 
tor he never succeeded in obtaining sterile Kricaceae seedlings, and hence 
there was no proof that the mycorhizal condition was due to the inocu¬ 
lated fungi. 

Tkrnetz also tried to discover whether the Phomae he had isolated 
could fix atmospheric nitrogen. He therefore cultivated them in nitro¬ 
gen-free media with all due precautions as to purity of materials, adequacy 
of controls and methods ol estimation The cultures were carried over a 
period of several years, and frequently repeated. It was found that none 
of the five strains investigated required a supply of combined nitrogen for 
healthy development or growth. They all fixed atmospheric nitrogen, 
but in very different degrees Krom his own comparative experiments, 
which agreed in this respect with the results obtained by other investi- 
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gators, Tkknktz found that the strains of Pkoma are much less energetic 
nitrogen fixers than Azotobacter chroococcus, Clostridium pasteunanum and 
C. americanum, but more economical as regards the amount of dextrose 
consumed to obtain the energy necessary for the process ; for example, 
the maximum amount of nitrogen combined for each mg. of dextrose used 
by them was 22 gm. as against 10.6 gm. in the case of the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. The values obtained for Aspergillus and Penicitlium were too 
small to have any serious value. 

In ignorance of the work of Ternetz, the author made an exhaustive 
experimental study of an Kricacea, Calhina vulgaris and published the 
results in 1915. He showed that the fungus is already present in the 
testa of the seed and infects the young seedling immediately after germi¬ 
nation. A pycnidia-bearing fungus was eventual!}' isolated with compara¬ 
tive ease from unopened fruits. Proof of the identity of this fungus was 
provided by reinoculation into seedlings raised from sterilised seed. The 
author tried to detect the symbiotic relation between Calluna and the 
endophyte, and found that the former could not grow in a sterile medium, 
thus proving that a remarkable case of compulsory symbiosis existed 
between the two organisms. The hyphomvcete is distributed thoughout 
the plant tissues of the host including the seed-coat and eventually reaches 
the ovary ; the mycelium spreads to the seed-coat, so that the seedling 
become infected. Root-formation by the seedlings is dependent upon 
early infection by the endophyte * if this does not take place, development 
ceases and the young plant perishes. It is probable that the same 
conditions exist in the whole family of Ericaceae and in fact ovarial 
infection has been reported for many species, and the inability of seedlings 
to complete their development without infection has already been proved 
in a number of cases. 

Similar conditions are also to be found among the Orchidaceae, but 
here the endophyte is localised in the root-cells, so that the infection of 
the seedling is not insured. There is visible evidence in orchids of the 
digestion of the mycelium by the cells of the root, and it is clear that by 
this means the plant can draw indirectly upon organic compounds of car¬ 
bon and nitrogen in the soil. 

In the chlorophyllous orchids the endophyte can utilise the products 
of photosynthesis , otherwise the higher plant lives as a parasite at the ex¬ 
pense of the fungus. . This condition has been fully demonstrated for 
Gastrodia elata , a Japanese orchid, parasitic upon a fungus, A rmiliaria mel- 
lea . It is certain therefore that one at least of the so-called “ saprophytic " 
orchids is to a certain extent parasitic. This is the more interesting because 
the fungus in its turn has parasitic habits and invades the tuber of the 
orchid in the first instance in exactly the same manner as it attacks the 
tubers of the potato,, it is only afterwards that the fungus supplies the orchid 
with food. These facts explain the ecology of Calluna . There is no indi¬ 
cation in this Ericacea of digestion of the Phoma mycelium by the root, 
nor are there any obvious symptoms of attack or defence beyond the 
fact that the hyphae effect an entry and spread from cell to cell* It is 
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only in the mesophyll cells of the leaf that the mycelium undergoes di¬ 
gestion. The mycelium in its turn draws its supply of organic compounds 
from its host; as is proved by the cultures in solutions of mineral salts 
and the power it possesses of hydrolising arbutin. This being so, the quest¬ 
ion of the use of the endophyte to the Kricaceae naturally presents itself. 
There is abundant evidence that the fungus can fix atmospheric nitrogen 
in a greater or less degree and supply it to the host in return for the or¬ 
ganic compounds it obtains from the host. Of this fact the following proofs 
have been obtained : r) infected Calluna seedlings, germinated on filter 
paper moistened with distilled water are vigorous and longlived , 2) the 
endophyte is widely distributed through the plant tissues, develops in the 
intercellular spaces of the leaves and emerges into the air from the surface 
of the shoot, as if to obtain nitrogen from the atmosphere ; 3) the mycelium 
is afterwards digested by the mesophyll cells in which the fixation of 
oxygen takes place. On the other hand there is no evidence that the endo¬ 
phyte of Orchideae can absorb atmospheric nitiogen, for it does not spread 
into the chlorophyllous tissues 

In iqib, Dijggar and Davis made an experimental survey of previous 
work on nitrogen fixation by r fungi and extended the observations of earlier 
investigators, taking special precautions to avoid dubious experimental 
methods. They tried many species and varieties of fungus, among which 
was Photna Betac which has the power, common to all the Phnmuc , of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen. In this manner an indued proof of nitiogen fixa¬ 
tion on the part of Kricaceae by means of endophytes was obtained 

The author has recently provided a further experimental proof. He 
has already grown two sets of Calluna seedlings, the one in agai-agar 
free from combined nitrogen, and the other in the same medium, but with 
the addition of a 0.5 % concentration of potassium nitrate as being the 
solution most suitable for the purpose No special precautions w'ere taken 
beyond the use of pure chemicals and freshly distilled water. The seed¬ 
lings grew equally well in both cases, and those not supplied with nitrate 
were of a brighter green. 

The experiments have since been repeated using every possible pre¬ 
caution to avoid contamination by' traces of combined nitrogen. A simi¬ 
lar solution of inorganic salts was made up in silica jelly prepared from 
specially purified materials and ammonia free water. The results obtained 
confirmed those already" described, although owing possibly to mechanical 
difficulties offered by the silica jelly, the seedlings did not take root freely. 

It may be objected that the seeds used their reserves of nitrogen, but 
when sterilised seeds were employed and no nitrates given, the seedlings 
turned yellow and the leaves became discoloured, these symptoms being 
relieved by inoculation with a pure culture of the endophyte. The fixa¬ 
tion of nitrogen by Kricaceae through the medium of species of Phoma 
has thus been clearly demonstrated and with their aid Ericaceae can grow 
and thrive in soils deficient in nitrogen. 

These researches have in part been carried out at the Pilcher Research 
laboratory, Bedford College, University of London. L,. V. 

[•••1 
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804 - The Microorganisms of Sulphofication (1). - I Waksman, S a (New Jersey 
Agricultural Kxperimeui Station, Department of Soil Chemistry and Bacteriology^ 
Micro-organism* concerned in the Oxidation of Sulphur in the Soil, I. Introduction, 
Journal of Bacteriology , Vol VII, ‘No 2, pp 231-238 Baltimore, March 1922 — 
II Waksman, S A , and Joffe, T S (Id ) Id , II, ThtobactUus thioxidans , a New 
Sulphur Oxidising Organism isolated froom the Soil, Ibtd pp 239-256, figs 2, 
1 pi , bibliography of 36 works 

The micxo-organisnis of sulphofication have been very carefully stud¬ 
ied by Omeeiansky, Duggeixi, and Rrusk. The author takes up the 
subject with the object of establishing the present state of knowledge of 
the question and of using the data collected as a starting point for further 
investigation 

Hydrogen sulphide, sulphides and thiosulphates undergo a sponta¬ 
neous oxidation process resulting in the separation of sulphur. The sul¬ 
phur thus produced, like natural sulphur, if finely subdivided, is further 
oxidised with the production of sulphuric acid ; the latter, reacting with 
carbonates and other salts, forms sulphates 

The process takes place very slowly as a result of the action of simple 
physical and chemical forces, but is greatly accelerated by specific bac¬ 
teria ; this was pointed out for the fiist time by WtNOGKADSKY who re¬ 
ferred to them under the name of sulphur-bacteria In the transformations 
which sulphur and its compounds undergo, two types of bacteria are con¬ 
cerned, the one being a reducing, the other an oxidising agent The sul¬ 
phur-bacteria belong to the second class and are very energetic in their 
action The first sulphur-bacteria studied by Wim >gkadsx\ contained 
granules of sulphur resulting from the oxidation of the hydrogen sulphide 
dissolved in the medium , subsequently, many other micro-organisms were 
found to possess the power of oxidising hydrogen sulphide, sulphides, 
thiosulphates and sulphur, some of them being able to accumulate sul¬ 
phur in their cells. These microorganisms are very heterogeneous in 
character. 

In nearly all the work which deals with the oxidation of sulphur by 
bacteria the point of departure of the process was not regaided as sulphur, 
but as hydrogen sulphide, sulphides and thiosulphates , the oxidising power 
of these bacteria not being estimated by the oxidation of the sulphur and 
hence by the production of sulphuric acid and sulphate or the change in 
the reaction of the medium, but only by the appearance and disappearance 
of the granules of sulphur. This was due to the fact that the sulphur- 
bacteria were studied in sulphur springs, mud baths, sea-water, drinking- 
water and drainage-water, very little attention being paid to the micro¬ 
organisms that oxidise the sulphur of the soil It was only later that these 
micro-organisms aroused interest, as a result of the researches of Jacobsen 
and other writers. It has also been recognised that the oxidation process 
takes place in two stages; the sulphur is produced first and afterwards 
transformed into sulphuric acid. Two large classes of micro-organisms are 


(1) See R 1919, No 693 {**?) 
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especially concerned in the work. The bacteria of one class oxidise the 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphides and thiosulphates removing the sulphur 
which they accumulate internally and subsequently oxidise. These bac¬ 
teria cannot oxidise external sulphur, and are therefore of little importance 
as regards the chemical changes which take place in the soil; they have, 
however, been more completely studied than the bacteria of the second 
class. These are either unable to bring about the preliminary changes, or 
can only carry them out unsatisfactorily; they alone, however are, capable 
of oxidising external sulphur. These bacteria are the more important 
to agriculture, but scientific knowledge of them is still incomplete. 

Each of the two large classes can be further subdivided into smaller 
groups according to their morphological characters and physiological 
properties. The micro-organisms capable of storing up sulphur in their 
protoplasm consist of 3 groups : 1) colourless and filamentous ; 2) colour¬ 
less and non-filamentous ; 3) purple rhodobacteria. The micro-organisms 
that cannot accumulate sulphur within themselves, but are able to oxidise 
external sulphur, can be divided into 2 groups according as : 1) they 
themselves deposit the sulphur externally and separate it from the other 
compounds ; 2) they do not deposit sulphur. The latter group is the 
more active. There are thus 5 groups of sulphur-bacteria each of which 
can be studied separately. 

1st Group. — This is the best-known, for it has been the longest in¬ 
vestigated. It includes three genera ; Beggiatoa , mobile forms of bac¬ 
teria ; Thiothrix , immobile forms of bacteria (both of these have no sheath), 
and Thioploea composed of bacteria covered with a gelatinous sheath. The 
Beggiatoa are the classic sulphur-bacteria. As long ago as 1870, Cramer 
recognised that the granules they contained were sulphur ; later, Cohn 
was of opinion that the Beggiatoa and the purple bacteria reduced the 
sulphur they contained and produced hydrogen sulphide. Winogradsky 
subsequently showed that exactly the opposite process takes place, the 
sulphur accumulated in the protoplasm of these bacteria which is present 
in the form of soft globules incapable of crystallisation is the product of 
the oxidisation of hydrogen sulphide ; when subsequently oxidised, it 
produces sulphuric acid, which is neutralised by the carbonates and bi¬ 
carbonates, and liberates carbon dioxide ; hence the medium never becomes 
acid. These processes are exothermic, that is to say they entail a certain 
production of heat, thus supplying the bacteria with the energy they re¬ 
quire for living and building up their organic substance. If these micro¬ 
organisms are deprived of hydrogen sulphide, they bum up all their accu¬ 
mulated sulphur and then perish. Traces of nitrates or of other simple 
nitrogenous substances are all they need for the construction of their 
plastic materials, but peptone, sugar, etc. which promote the growth of 
other bacteria are useless or injurious to Beggiatoa . Keie believes him¬ 
self to have obtained pure cultures of Beggiatoa and Thiothrix . He clearly 
recognised that both species can live in media containing no organic mat¬ 
ter, for which reason he called them autotrophic. Keie showed that these 
bacteria can obtain from carbon dioxide all the carbon they require for 
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the formation of organic matter, and he states that the presence of carbo¬ 
nates is necessary for the neutralisation of the sulphuric acid. The diffe¬ 
rent species of Thioploea have been studied by Wiseock and by Koekwxtz. 

2nd Group. — This is very heterogeneous and artificial. It contains 
most di^imilar forms, bacilli like Thiobacterium a and Thiobacterium |3 
described by Jecunow; spirilli like Spirillum agilissitnum and Microspira 
vacillans described by Gickeehorn, and even flagellates like the Monas 
Mulleri of Hinze. 

3rd Group. — The rhodobacteria are characterised by two pigments 
distribtited irregularly throughout their protoplasm : bacterio-purpurin, 
which is red, violet-red, or brownish red, and bacterio-chlorine which is 
green. Although these micro-organisms occur in large numbers in the 
water of sulphur springs and in niud impregnated with sulphur, they 
are unable to isolate the sulphur piesent. Moeisch succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing pure cultures of some of these form*-, but they were not sulphur 
bacteria. According to Madsen and Moeisch, sulphuric acid is not neces¬ 
sary to keep them alive, and the}^ contain no sulphur granules; this state¬ 
ment, however, does not agree with the preceding observations made 
by Winogradsky and others. The behaviour of the^e bacteria as regards 
sulphur is therefore an open question. 

4th Group — The bacteria composing this group were observed for 
the first time in sea-water by Nathanson and subsequently found in drain¬ 
age water, and in the *»oil. They oxidise hydrogen sulphide, sulphide^ 
and thiosulphates and accumulate sulphur externally forming a thick sur¬ 
face film containing sulphur which they can ultimately break through. 
The bacteria of this group aie aho able to use the carbon of carbon diox¬ 
ide for the manufacture of organic matter Natiianson has cultivated 
them in liquid media containing, amongst other substances, thiosulphates 
and carbonates ; Beijkrincr 1 ki> generally confirmed these results, and 
lecognised that no other source of carbon is capable of replacing carbon 
dioxide He isolated a very mobile, non spore-forming type of Thioba - 
ctllus thioparum and a verv similar fonn of Bacillus denitrtficans, capable 
also of libeiating the nitrogen of nitrates. Jacobsen lias carried out some 
quantitative experiments to determine how far Thiobactllus is able to ox¬ 
idise external sulphur I,rKSKK and Goehking have found Bad . denitri- 
ficans in many soils, whike Gickekhorn has met with bacteria of the same 
group in garden mould, but has never isolated them. 

5th Group. — Although the first four groups are well-known and have 
been described in microbiological treatises and in special studies on sul- 
phur-baeteiia, little attention has been paid to this last group, although 
it includes some of the bacteria that are most active in oxidising the sul¬ 
phur of the soil. The*-e are very common in soils to which crude sulphur 
ha*- been added, and they obtain from it large quantities of sulphuric acid. 
The bacteria of the 5th group also oxidise thiosulphates to a slight extent, 
but cannot break up hydrogen sulphide or sulphides, and do not liberate 
sulphur , they form no surface film on the liquid on which they are growing, 
but are distributed equally throughout the mass ,* they extract all the car- 
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bon from carbon dioxide. These micro-organisms, though excessively 
minute, are the most active sulphur oxidising agents and acid producers 
known. The group has but one representative Thiobacillus thioxydans, 
which is.very common in the soil, and has been the object of preliminary 
studies on the part of the author in collaboration with Joeke and Lipman. 

II. — In a mixture of soil, mineral phosphate and sulphur, the sul¬ 
phur is quickly oxidised into sulphuric acid, which converts the basic 
lime phosphate into neutral phosphate, then into acid phosphate and finally, 
if the phosphate supply is exhausuted, it accumulates it on its own account 
unaltered. These facts were discovered by MacUean in 1918. 

The authors have succeeded in isolating from the mixture a micro¬ 
organism which oxidises sulphur. They employed the dilution method, 
adding to the substance sterilised water in the proporton of 1 : 10 up to 
1 : 10 000 000 ; and then added 1 cc. of the liquids thus obtained to 100 
cc. of the cultural medium. Tihs consisted of a suspension-solution in 
distilled water, of sulphur (1 %), basic phosphate of lime, ammonium sul¬ 
phate and other mineral salts. The authors also tried adding glucose, 
but had to abandon it, as this carbohydrate encouraged the growth of 
moulds. By means of successive transplanting the cultures became gra¬ 
dually purified, as was ascertained under the micioscope, and proved 
by the sterility of cultures grown in ordinary nutritive media. 

The micro-organism isolated is a very minute bacterium with rounded 
extremities, gram positive, and non-spore producing ; most of the indivi¬ 
duals measure 10.5 p.. I11 its morphological characters it much resembles 

the two species of Thiobacillus identified by Beijerinck. For this reason, 
the authors have included it in the same genus under the name of Thio¬ 
bacillus thioxydans n. sp. ; it is however very different in its physiological 
behaviour, and has therefore been j>laced in a separate group. Unlike 
the two forms separated hy Beijerinck, which liberate sulphur from hy¬ 
drogen sulphide, sulphides and thiosulphates and deposits it externally, 
the new bacillus only attacks thiosulphates, and does not deposit sulphur, 
but oxidises the surrounding sulphur. 

From sulphur, Thiobacillus thioxydans obtains all its life-energy. Its 
activity can be accurately gauged from the amount of sulphur oxidised ; the 
quantity of sulphuric acid thus produced, or the amount of basic calcium 
phosphate dissolved by this sulphuric acid. Impure cultures have proved 
the more active ; they have oxidised as much as 20-30 % of the sulphur. 
The original acidity of the cultural medium was pH = 5.6-6.2 ; during the 
growth of the culture, it continually increased up to 2.8-2.6 where it remained 
stationary (this being the optimum growth acidity), until all the tricalcic 
phosphate had been dissolved by the sulphuric acid and transformed into 
bicalcic phosphate, monocalcie phosphate and phosphoric acid, the cal¬ 
cium being however precipitated in the f<ftni of the sulphate. The further 
oxidation of the sulphur resulted later in the production of free sulphuric 
acid which increased the acidity, the latter reaching values of pH ranging 
from 1 — 0.8 — 0.6. This high acidity hindered the further development 
of the culture, producing an auto-regulation of the acid content. If 

f»*4l 
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much tricaldc phosphate was present, a larger amount of sulphur was 
oxidised, because the acid produced could be neutralised during a longer 
period without impeding the growth of the culture. An excess of tri- 
calcic phosphate (as well as of carbonates), was not, however, easily 
tolerated. 

The micro-organism obtains all its carbon from the carbon dioxide 
of the atmosphere. It has no need of carbonic acid obtained from carbo¬ 
nates by the action of sulphuric acid ; carbonates never increased its growth 
and sometimes they were even found to hinder it, as occurred when the 
medium was rendered alkaline. The reas-on is that sulphur-oxidWng bac¬ 
teria prefer an acid medium, whereas nitrifying bacteria flourish in an 
alkaline medium. Bi-carbonate of sodium is not only useful to the nitri¬ 
fying micro-organisms as affording a supply of carbon, but also and chiefly, 
because it renders the medium alkaline (Meyerhof). For the same 
reason it may have an injurious effect on sulphur-oxidising bacteria. The 
lattei are not tolerant of calcium oxide, for it has the power of producing 
too sudden a change in the reaction of the medium, whereas tricalcic phos¬ 
phate is very useful in neutralising the sulphuric acid formed, owing to 
its insolubility and the acid compounds and insoluble deposit to which 
it gives rise. 

The best source of nitrogen proved to be the inorganic ’-alts of ammo¬ 
nium, but other compounds can also be tu-ed. 

In conclusion, Thtobactllus thioxydans (which is doubtless the first 
recognised individual of a group of energetic sulphur-oxidicing bacteria), 
is distinctly autotrophic, that is to say able to live and grow at the expense 
of organic matter alone ; it derives its energy from sulphur, the carbon 
present in carbon dioxide, and the nitrogen of mineral salts. Glucose 
is not injurious to the bacterium, but has no effect upon the production of 
sulphuric acid. Autotrophic microorganisms possessing the power of 
manufacturing organic matter from mineral substances in the same 
manner as higher plants, but without the aid of sunlight, or chlorophyll 
are not only of consideiable agricultural importance, but also of great 
general biological interest, as probably being the earliest representatives 
of organic life upon the globe. I,. V. 
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805 - Researches on the Efficacy of Deep Tillage and on the Distribution of the Roots 
of Certain Plants m Different Strata of Soil. - avanzi, k (istituto agrario della R. 
University (li Pis^, in VA mcoliura Italuttm Year XI„ V, parts 1-3, pp 41 - so Pisa, 1922. 

Preliminary researches commenced in May 1920, with the object of 
determining the influence which the depth of preparatory tillage might 
have on different crops grown in succession on the same soil. In a preli¬ 
minary experiment frames 10 cm. in height were placed one on top of 
another and sunk on garden soilmormatly dug with the spade; each series 
of 5 frames was filled with soil which had been dug over and exposed to 
the sun. An analysis of the soil was made and the fundamental manuring 
consisted of mineral superphosphate and nitrate of soda ; buckwheat 
and millet were sown in two series, ^ucceded by autumn wheat and white 
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mustard ; the second season was particularly dry, for which reason the 
humidity of the different boxes and the different strata of soil was deter¬ 
mined at the end of the experiment. 

It is easily understood, after what has just been stated, that the re¬ 
sults of the researches made cannot be applied in practical cultivation. 
However, these researches allow certain conclusions to be drawn which 
confirm the general rules regarding the influence of the depth of tillage in 
regard to different crops. 

If the produce obtained with the various plants used in the experi¬ 
ment is examined, it is noticed that the increased production due to greater 
depth of tillage was realised, as is easily supposed, with the crops which 
were formed immediately after the execution of the tillage. It is next 
noted that the increased production has not taken place in proportion 
to the depth of the tillage, since this increase aftei reaclnng its maximum 
for the first deepening of the tillage (from 10 to 20 cm ), has then become 
less accentuated , and, after having attained a maximum, instead of 
continuing to glow in proportion to the depth, has, on the contrary, decreas¬ 
ed in a sudden and marked manner ; and it has done so very probably 
owing to the intervention of injurious actions exercised by the min¬ 
eral and organic matter situated in the deep strata and brought to the super¬ 
ficial strata. It is further remarked that the favourable effect of deep 
tillage was particularly manifest with millet, which, on account of its 
great vegetative activity and its rapidity of growth, consumed a greater 
quantity of fertilising substances and water for the production of a much 
greater quantity of organic matter tlian that produced by the buckwheat. 
The crop of wheat which followed that of millet and buckwheat also felt 
the effects of the different depth of tillage previously done, but the effect 
in its case was much less ; to such an extent that if there was a noticeable 
increase in the production of grain there was often a reduced production 
of straw 

Another fact winch this crop lias brought into prominence concerns 
the slightly smaller quantity of grain obtained from the wheat which 
followed the millet compared with that yielded by the wheat winch fol¬ 
lowed the buckwdieat The white mustard, having gone through a peiiod 
of scarce rainfall, felt the effects of the tillage aho m a notable manner, 
and its increased production was similar to those recorded for the for¬ 
mer crops. 

A final remark concerns the smaller amount of humidity in the upper 
layer of soil where the tillage was only 10 cm , in comparison with the 
humidity contained in the soil of the corresponding layers where the soil 
had been more deeply turned up ; and this will seem all the more remark¬ 
able if it is remembered that in the former case there was also a smaller 
consumption of water, owing to the smaller amount of organic matter 
produced. 

Other researches ou the distribution of the roots of certain crops in 
the different layers of soil accompanied the former ; they were made with 
zules and methods similar to those above mentioned, with this difference 

!*•*} 
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that the frames were 15 cm. high. In five parallelepipeds of soil formed 
of five frames superimposed, indigenous selected maize, millet, hemp, 
giant sunflower, and Kentucky tobacco in transplants were sown on the 
25th May 1920. The vegetative phases passed regularly and, in October 
when each species had finished its vegetative cycle, the roots were 
examined. 

The writer concludes from that examination that the greater part 
of the root-system of the species considered was found in the most super¬ 
ficial part of the soil, to the extent that about 90 % of the weight of the 
roots are m the first 23 cm. of depth. However, it should not be forgotten 
that a good part of the weight of the roots found in the upper layers is 
constituted the taproots or by the thickest roots while the deeper layers 
only contain the capillary roots. 

As is easily supposed each plant is distinguished by a characteristic 
root system. Maize has strong principal roots to which are attached 
numerous capillary roots, very largely found in the first and second layers. 

Millet has a root-system very similar to maize ; but it is much more 
abundant and formed of more resistant and more pliable roots 

Hemp has a root-system which may be considered as typical of plants 
with tap-roots : from the taproots start more or less stout secondary roots 
to which are attached the system of capillary roots formed of very fine 
rootlets. The sunflower is indicated, as is well known, as a taprooted 
plant it has, it is true, a very strong taproot which buries itself beyond 
the third layer ; but, differing from true taproots, it has a capillary system 
of very fine rootlets which spreads out mainly in the more superficial 
layer 

Tobacco, owing to transplantation, lias not a true taproot, since at 
a depth of a few centimetres (4 to 6) the taproot is replaced by very strong 
secondary roots spreading chiefly in the lower layers and bearing capillary 
rootlets which reach a considerable depth 

The form and distribution of the root-system may serve to justify 
the various exigencies of plants in the matter of soil, preparation, tillage, 
manuring and cultural care In any ca*e, we should never neglect the direct 
or indirect influences which tillage exercises on the physical, chemical, 
and biological properties of the soil and which are express-ed by greater 
or less vegetative activity of the plants cultivated. 

Another fact, which we must bewaie of neglecting in the matter of 
tillage and manuring concerns the rate of growth of the root-system; it 
probably is very different in various plant* In fact, the above-mentioned 
researches have given prominence only to the final conditions, but it would 
not be without importance, especially in connection with the application 
of quick acting manure, to follow the development of the root-system of 
different species of plants m their most typical vegetative phases. 

G. A* B. 

806 - Application of Electricity to Cultivation. - See N©». 814 ami 867 of 

this Review. 
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807 - Hie Efl«et of Gypsum on Soil Reaction. — ekdman, u. w. (Iowa Agricultural 

Station) hi So A Science, Voi. 12, No! 6, pp 433-448, bibliography of 32 publication*-. 

Baltimore, Dec. 1021. 

Gypsum lias been used as a fertiliser for many years and has often 
proved to be valuable when applied to small grains and clovers. 

The early investigators claimed that gypsum increased crop yields 
for a time, but its continued use failed to maintain those increases, and, 
as it contained no nitrogen, phosphorus or potassium, it was regarded 
as a soil stimulant. Recent investigations have shewn that the value of 
gypsum is probably due to its sulphur content, as many soils have beeh 
found to be deficient in this essential plant-food element, which is more 
importanl in the case of certain crops than was formerly supposed. As 
gypsum supplies sulphur in a form available to plants it may play an im¬ 
portant part in the fertility of soils which are deficient in this element 
It is believed also that gypsum has an indirect action in modifying other 
soil constituents. Gypsum cannot replace lime as a means of correcting 
soil acidity, but opinions differ as to whether or not when applied to soils 
it tends to make them acid. Gypsum is a neutral ^alt and on dissociation 
ought to give rise to hydrogen and hydroxyl-ions of equal concentration, 
which might modify soil acidity ; at the same time there may be secondary 
reactions, which theoretically may cause a certain amount of acidity. 

The author decided to test as far as possible the effect of gypsum on 
soil reactions 

The literature on the subject contains references to experiments dealing 
with gypsum itself, and also with superphosphate which contains about 
60 % of gyspum, consequently the effect of the fertiliser may be partly 
due to tliis substance. The work of Gardner and Brown in 1910 on 
plot* which had received gypsum at the rate of 320 lb per acre every' 
two years for a period of 30 years, showed that these plots were slightly 
more acid than those which had received none, but the difference w r as to 
little that Freak concluded that gypsum did not add to ‘•oil acidity 

SchoixenbERGKR found that gypsum applied to manure decreased 
acidity ; Connor obtained similar results ; on the contrary, Ijpman stat¬ 
ed that it did not correct acidity; Skinner and Beattie maintained that it 
added to acidity; Singh the same. Veitch and Connor applied superphos¬ 
phate and found acidity deciea*e * Brooks, Plummer Ames and Schoixen- 
BERGER found no appreciable difference. These experiments were carried 
out by various methods. 

The author used Tackk’s method, as slightly modified by Stephenson : 
it consisted of treating the soil with an excess of calcium carbonate and 
estimating the volume of carbon dioxide evolved. 

The results were checked by the method of MacintyrE and Wiixis, 
based on the determination of the residual caibonate ; a direct evaluation 
was also made of the hydrogen-ion concentration 

To summarise the results, it may be concluded that gypsum applied 
in amounts up to and including 500 lb. per acre does not increase or 
decrease the soil-reaction as determined by the Tacke-Stephenson Bleth¬ 
er 
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od, An application of 1000 to 2000 lb. per acre causes a slight increase 
in hydrogen-ions in an acid or neutral soil, but very little in the case of a 
basic soil. 

Gypsum added at the rate of 500 lb. per acre to a neutral soil made 
to vary in degrees of acidity by additions of HC 1 and Ca CO a bad no effect 
on the hydrogen ion concentration of the soil, and did not show sufficient 
lime requirement by the Stephenson-Tacke method to justify the con* 
elusion that gypsum had any effect on soil acidity. I*. V, 

808 - Herbaceous Growth of Arborescent Plants for the Production of Manure and 
Forage in Cuba. —Cai.vino, M f in Boletxn N 47, Sectetaiia de A ^rtcultura, Camercio 
y Trabaio, Estacton Experimental Aqronomtca, 16 pp , fig 6 Ha ban a, 1022 
By sowing very thickly the " gelso bianco ” (Morus alba ) or still 
better M . mtdhcaults and cutting it level with the ground several times 
a year, a sort of meadow is obtained which can be mown with the same 
apparatus and machines as herbaceous plants (1). 

The writer proposes the adoption of this method for the growth of 
two arborescent leguminous species of tropical regions introduced into 
Cuba:— Cassia siamea I/amk (C Honda Vahl) and Albizzxa Lebbeck 
Benth. The former called " Cassia del Siam ” in Cuba, ** Kassod tree 99 
in the Hawai islands and 0 wa ” in India, is a native of Southern India, 
Burma, Ceylon and of the Malay peninsula and Siam. Grown in its natur¬ 
al form it furnishes a good firewood and cabinet wood, grown as a hedge 
it serves as a wind screen , if sown thickly and cut often it gives a large 
quantity of herbaceous material rich in nitrogen and suitable for use as 
green manure 

In the experiments made by the writer at the Havana Experimental 
Station with seed obtained from the Philip]>ines, by sowing on the 7th 
May 1920, transplanting at a spacing of 60 cm v ho cm on the 2nd June 
of the same year and cutting for the first time on the 8th July 1921, the 
second on the 17th November 1921 and the third on the 31st March 1922, 
he obtained respectively, without any irrigation, 1212 — 572 — 320 qx. 
per hectare of tender leafy branches, easily decomposed, each 1000 kilo¬ 
grammes made up of 498 kg. of leaves and 502 kg. of branches 

The leafy branches at the time of cutting contain in their leaves 
52 4 % of moisture, 44 33 % of organic matter and 3 27 % of mineral mat¬ 
ter and in the branches respectively 49 85 — 48 64 — 1 51 % They con¬ 
tain nitrogen in the proportion of 1 88 % in the leaves and 1.3 % in the 
branches. By drying at 30 0 , the moisture is reduced to 9 7 % in the leaves 
and to 7 % in the stems; the nitrogen becomes respectively 3 57 % and 
2 40 % The ash of the leaves contains - 27 05 %of lime , 12,8 % of 
potash, 6 12 % of phosphoric acid ; the ash of the branches contains 
respectively 8 78 — 10 63 —* 5 05 %. For the purpose of comparison, 
the writer recalls that the " cowpea 99 (Vtgna Catjang) contains in the 
fresh leaves o 33 % of nitrogen, the " velvet bean M (Styzolobium spp.) 


(1) See: R Forlan*, It prato xelso Catane, Battiato, 1920. (Ed) 
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0.37 % and the 44 fandul ” (( ajanus indicus) 1.12 %, that is to say they 
ate all inferior to Cassia siamea. 

As 1000 parts by weight of fresh leafy branches contain 15 88 of nitro¬ 
gen, 2.89 of potash, 1.134 of phosphoric acid and 5.03 of lime, if 50 tons 
of these branches are applied to 1 hectare of land, as green manure, it 
is furnished with 794 kg of nitrogen + 114.5 kg. of potash + 67 kg. of 
lime. Cassia siamea is not eaten by animals ; it is not subject to diseases, 
nor attacked by insect pests 

For use as transported green manure the writer recommends as fol¬ 
lows:— before spreading and burying the cut branches, let them steep 
in water in which farmyard manure in fermentation has been soaked (as 
is done in India) and to which has also been added 2% of phosphate 
of ammonia or t % of superphosphate and 1 % of sulphate of ammonia ; 
much more rapid decomposition is thus obtained. One of the systems sug¬ 
gested in Iingland for the production of artificial manure (1) may also 
be adopted, that is to say mixing the plant with ground limestone and 
sulphate of ammonia or simply with cyanamide of calcium and let it 
ferment by watering from time to time The writer recommends mixing 
100-160 kg. of cyanamide of calcium and an equal quantity of Cuban 
bats phospho-guano with 2000 kg. of leafy branches 

Albtzzta Lebbek , called 44 algarrobo de olor " in Cuba, 44 blackwood " 
in French Colonies and 14 women’s tong tree ” in British Antilles, may be 
used with the same object. This plant is a native of tropical Asia where 
it is much used as shade trees for coffee. Compared with t assia , Albizzia 
has one disadvantage, it drops its leaves in the middle of the dry season, 
in spring ; but if it is sown very thickly and cut very low it remains always 
in leaf. It is moreover well liked by cattle and can therefore also be used 
as forage ; its leaves contain 1.19 % of nitrogen and are rich in mineral 
constituents. As is the case with the 44 Cassia del Sinn ”, it shoots again 
rapidly after cutting and grows quickly. Previously the writer had recom¬ 
mended, as a plant for green manure in Mexico, the herbaceous growth 
of 44 mezquite ” (Prosofiis juhflora) which is spontaneous in the barren 
and semi-sterile soils of ghe 44 Mesa central 

809 - Sweet Clover as a Green Manure. — whiting, a j, , and Richmond, t e. m Vni - 

of Illinois A i^n-cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No pp 255267. Crbaua, 

May i02i. 

Sweet clover ( Melilotus alba) should prove a promising source for 
supplying nitrogen to the cheaf farm crops. Certain characteristics give 
it a marked superiority over other crops as a green manure. The most 
important of these are: 

Adaptibility to a wide range of climatic and soil conditions, if the soil 
is not acid and inoculation is assured ; hardiness to cold and drought, re¬ 
sistance to disease and damage from weeds ; vigorous growth ; rapid decom¬ 
position whilst green ; deep-rooting habit which renders impervious sub¬ 
soils more porous and of higher nutritive value. 

(1) See R March 1922, N°*. 2^6 and 237. {Fd ) 
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A crop that possesses the combined capacity to grow rapidly in early 
spring and to decompose readily, makes an ideal green manure. Owing 
to its rapid growth clover conserves large amounts of soluble plant food, 
utilisable when the soil would otherwise suffer heavy losses. Similar to 
other legumes, when properly inoculated, the plant can utilise atmospheric 
nitrogen which it stores in its roots as reserve food material. The leaves 
are very tender and decay immediately after the crop is turned under 
green. The roots and stems decay more slowly ; thus the different parts 
represent three sources of nitrogen which furnish three rates of nitrate 
production. 

Hitherto considered as a weed, the sweet clover is now coming to 
be regarded as the best crop for soil improvement. As it will supply 
nitrogen at a low cost, it could be employed on a large scale. 

The literature concerning sweet clover as a green manure and as a 
source of nitrogen is very limited Having been classed for some time 
as a weed, it has received very little attention by investigators. Orth 
in 1890 was the first to test the value of this crop as a green manure and 
proved its superiority over farmyard manure for the production of pota¬ 
toes, oats and maize. G. B Hopkins recognised the possibilities of this 
plant as a green manure and in his book on “ Soil Fertility and Permanent 
Agriculture ”, he states that 6 % tons of dry matter furnish as much hu¬ 
mus and nitrogen as would be furnished by 25 tons of average farmyard 
manure. The appreciation of the importance of this crops is evident in 
that he introduced it into the rotations on several exjieriment stations 
and also selected sweet clover as the crop upon which to base his founda¬ 
tion work for restoration of the soils of Greece. In 1917, Maynard stud¬ 
ied the decomposition for nitrate formation under glass and found it 
to be very rapid He mentions that no record has been found of any 
study of the rate of decay of sweet clover as a green manure. 

The work of Mertz deserves attention, especially designed to com¬ 
pare the value of various green manures, leguminous and non-legumin- 
ous, the latter being reinforced with artificial nitrogenous fertilisers 
The experiment was conducted in South California. The crops grown 
for green manures in the winter were followed by maize, potatoes, cab¬ 
bage, beets, sorghum and Sudan hay, for six successive years. The legu¬ 
mes proved much superior to the non-legumes and amongst the form¬ 
er the bitter clover (Mehlotu s mchca) an annual variety of sweet clover 
was the most promising, both from the standpoint of vigour, of seed sup¬ 
plies and as a green manure. The use of M . tnciicu resulted in a gain of 
nearly 20 bus of shelled mai/e per acre. This compares favourably with 
results obtained with an annual application of sodium nitrate gi\ ing 
1080 lb. per acre of maize and of dried blood gi\ing 1200 lb., taking into 
account also the cost of these fertiliser 5. 

The advantage of utilising the crop as a manure has been proved by 
the authors in their experiments made (1918-19) on 5 specially selected 
fields m northern, central and southern Illinois, in connection with the 
University Fa mi, Urbana. A series of plots was arranged as follows : 
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sweet clover; green manure ; control; to the sweet clover and manured 
plots, rock phosphate or bone meal was added once in four years. 
On the sweet clover green manure plots, residues were added to compen¬ 
sate for corn stubble. A distinction should be drawn between available 
and non-avariable nitrogen as it is most important to keep as much ni¬ 
trogen as possible in the available form. This is exactly what happens in 
the case of leguminous crops, which help to contribute large quantities 
of available nitrogen. The results obtained by the authors indicate that 
after digging in, the sweet clover tends to increase the proportion of ni¬ 
trates in the soil, even more than heavy applications of manure. In poor 
soils the effect is even more marked. The maximum nitrate production 
was noticed in August which suggests the advisability of ploughing under 
at an earlier date, and so avoiding any detrimental effect (due to decompo¬ 
sition) on the germinating maize Another suggestion is the utilisation 
of the surplus nitrate by sowing a catch crop When maize is the mam 
crop, the value of the additional nitrate remains although quickly utilised 
by the crop. Even when manure, lime and phosphate have been used in 
large quantities (5 times normal application), the yields were not equal to 
those obtained after sweet clover 

The average for the 2nd year sweet clover crop was 87 6 lb nitrogen 
per ton of dry matter, the cutting was made before sowing the maize 
The subsequent advantage was evident. 

These Jesuits furnish positive information concerning the value of 
sweet clover when used as a green manuie, for adding to, conserving and 
making available for crop purposes the ntrogen of the soil It is well- 
known that, except for manure, the animal sources of nitrogen (dried 
blood, tanning residue, guano etc ) are scarce and costly and therefore un¬ 
suitable for use on a large scale This applies also to the use of nitrogenous 
fertilisers (sodium nitrate, sulphate of ammonia, ammonium phosphate 
and calcium cyanamide) On the other hand, the leguminous crops 
offer an exceptional advantage, and sweet clover in particular may m the 
future occupy a prominent position as a green manure. L V. 


- The Nitrogenous Compounds in Lueerne Hay. --mill**, h c (Chemical Divi¬ 
sion of the Oregon Experiment Station), m J ht Journal of thi American ( htmual ^octUy , 
Vo! 43 , No 12 , pp 2056-2663 Ivaston, Pa , Decernber 1921 
The author has succeded in isolating from lucerne hay certain non¬ 
protein nitrogenous compounds containing 40 7 % of nitrogen; most of 
them can be easily extracted with water. Purins make up 32 % of the 
total nitrogen The author has determined the percentages of the differ¬ 
ent constituents of the protein compounds, and in particular of the amino- 
acids : arginin, hystidin, lysin, cystm, etc. He finds that they contain 
13 % of nitrogen, whereas the amount of this substance present in the 
proteins of lucerne seed is as much as 15 6 %, owing to the different per¬ 
centages of the various constituents, and especially, to the larger quantity 
of arginin which is very rich in nitrogen. The author describes a new 
method for the further study of the non-protein substances. This consists 
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in the precipitation of the aqueous solution by chloride of mercury and 
the subsequent removal of the mercury. Z,. V. 

8 n - The Chemical Composition of Plants as a Basis for the Estimation of their Water 
Requirements. — Noybs, H A (Melton Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania), m The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry , Vol XV, No. 3, 
pp 227 228 Washington, March 1, 1922 

The author refers to the results of field and greenhouse experiments 
carried out at the Agricultural Station of Purdue, Ea Fayette U S , 
which prove that the direct, or mdixect, manuring of the soil causes a 
decrease m the water requirements of growing plants and also changes 
their composition Working the land has the same effect, for the soil is 
thereby more exposed to the air which increases the bacterial activity and 
this, in its turn, brings about the greater concentration of the soil sol¬ 
ution 

By the application of a suitable fertiliser and the timely working of 
the land all danger from drought could be greatly reduced in the case of 
crops growing in the wet zones of the United States, for by these means 
the plants are enabled to enter upon the dry season with an accumulated 
store of moisture The manuring of the soil will therefore have to be 
studied from another point of view viz , the water requirements of the crop 

The author is of opinion that the old advice given to farmers, "work 
the soil well so as to retain its moisture and the best crops will obtained ", 
might be modified as follows cultivate the land thoroughly so that the 
soil may be well ventilated, because air increases bacterial activity and 
enables the plants to obtain a larger amount of nutritive substances and 
to grow with less moisture 

The following data confirm this statement In the course of his 
field and orchard experiments made at the Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion of Nebraska, Krisseebach obtained the results given in the appended 
Table. 


Increased girth of trees from 1911-1916 
in cm. 

Nitric nitrogen in the soil during the vege¬ 
tative season per thousand parts of dry 
soil 

Water at beginning of vegetative season, 
kg. m 30 5 cm. x 30 5 cm. x 22 9 cm 

Water at end of vegetative season idem 


Cleaned 

Cand 

Cand untUled 

land 

dressed with 

for 

cover crops 

straw 

several years 


25 5 

25 9 

17 1 

57 5 

470 

M 5 

5 12 

5 24 

5 57 

383 

5 *o 

366 


Greenhouse experiments on Capsicum annuum var. abbrematum and 
lettuce have shown that by the application of dung and of a complete 
chemical fertiliser the water units required to produce one unit erf green 
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substance are reduced by more than a half, while the plants themselves are 
4 times as heavy as the controls Further, the water requirements esti¬ 
mated by the water content of plants treated in different ways (controls, 
limed, manured with phosphatic, and nitrogenous fertilisers dung, or 
complete fertiliser), as well as their nitrogen content (green portions and 
roots), and the amount of phosphorus and calcium present in their ash 
all show the existence of a correction between the composition of plants 
and their need of water GAB 

812 - Influence of Conditions of Humidity on the Growth of Sainfoin Seeds respecti¬ 
vely Unhusked and Husked. rivira, v (r stazionedi v&u logM \egctait Rom d 

in Rr> *$ta d Hioto ui Vol \ No r pp 1 1 Rome 1 )~2 

In the working of meadows of sainfoin (Onobrxchts sahta All ) 
the results obtained aie very -variable, which has led the writer to studv 
closely the growth of the seed of this leguminous plant under the experi¬ 
mental conditions of the laboratory 

For each experiment a portion ot the seeds weie husked and the others 
left m their pods I11 1 fiist series the seeds were placed 111 \ mous condi 
tions of hunuditv b\ fonmng 4 groups m Petri capsules *T) cipsules 
containing watei in winch the seeds weie kept immersed b\ means of a 
glass (2) capsules containing blotting pq>er abundantly soaked in water 
(3) capsules containing blotting paper soaked to a limited extent (4) can 
sules in which a humid atmosphere wa-> produced b\ moistened blotting 
paper placed imide the cover The first two gtoups of seeds !>ehi\ed 
111 an identical in inner the\ ate then fore consult led together, m them 
the absorption of moisture was \crv rapid xltei 42 houis the maximum 
w is reached and then weight was almost doubled on the other hind it 
required 90 hours for the seeds pi iced on the paper slightly moistened t> 
absorb about half their weight of watei and those placed in a humid atmo¬ 
sphere absorbeel about one thud 

It is interesting to note that the steeds on slightly moistened blotting 
paper germinated first it is clen that in the other eases the seeds found 
themselves in conditions less suitable for tlieir glow 111 owing to excess 
or deficiency of 11101 stuie tlie delay has a distinct biological significance 
but it is evident that excessive conditions of moisture cannot be piolouged 
beyond a certain limit 

Regarding the different behaviour of unhusked and husked seeds, 
one of the effects of the presence of the pod is a delav of a few days in tlie 
beginning of germination , this delay may be caused by the fact that the 
soaking of the seed is retarded since the pod first imbibes the water and 
the seed afterwards , it may also lie attributed to the pressure which the 
pod exerts on the swollen seed 

The amount of water absorbed by the pocl is maintained m the same 
proportion as that absorbed by the seed in fact tfie difference between 
the percentages of water absorbed by the unhusked and husked seeds are 
ne Kkg*ble, especially after 90 hours The pod therefore stores much mois¬ 
ture and can restore it later, b>' its structure, which makes it like a 
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sponge, it creates an ideal humid chamber for the seeds which it contains. 
The power of disposal of moisture is therefore, superior in the unhusked 
seeds than in the naked seeds. 

If the seeds are next placed in a dry medium, those which are unhusked 
lose less moisture than the naked seeds. The writer assured himself of 
this in a second series of experiments in which he exposed seeds swollen 
with moisture, to a drying action, obtained by means of chloride of lime. 
For example, in one of his experiments, after two days drying the unhusked 
seeds still contained 0.32 gm. of moisture and the naked seeds only o.i9gm. 
If the environment becomes suddenly dry, the pod protects the seed from 
excessive siccation. 

When the radicle has developed, it suffer less from dryness in unhusked 
seeds than in the husked seeds : thus in two lots of 27 seeds each, 10 and 
21 radicles respectively were injured. With a return of humidity, even 
seeds which had their radicles destroyed could protect themselves by 
sending out fresh lateral roots. 

From the above it follows that the pod performs complex functions : 
it not onty favours a wide distribution of the seeds owing to its conforma¬ 
tion (wings, prickles, hairs, etc., which, however, vary much in different 
species of Onobrychis and also in varieties), but also forms a mechanical 
protection to the seed which it covers, and stores moisture which helps 
the growth of the seed ; the seed enveloped in its pod absorbs moisture 
and swells more slowly, but more surely. 

The pod equalises the variations of humidity in the environment ; 
sudden differences are borne by the pod, while the seed only feels their 
mitigated effect. The moisture which is collected through the pod and 
passes into the seed, serves the latter specially when it grows under dry 
conditions in the soil. 

This behaviour throws light on some vicissitudes in the growth ot 
peas, especially in .southern, dry regions, where, it often happens that the 
seedling, especially if sown in spring and in ground which dries up easily, 
can only benefit by a single fall of rain, some times even a very slight 
fall, and that followed by a prolonged drought. The difficult period for 
plants of this kind is almost always the beginning of the development of 
the seed, because when in full growth the plant no longer suffers from the 
dryness of the soil. Now it is precisely at the critical period of need of 
moisture, however slight, that the function of the pod is useful, for it 
stores up a greater amount of moisture than the husked grain could absorb 
and gives it up to the seed later. Furthermore it prevents, in the period 
which precedes germination and at the beginning of the period which 
follows it, a sudden and rapid loss of moisture by the seed, when the condi¬ 
tions of environment become suddenly and markedly dry; lastly it is 
sometimes useful in retarding germination until the conditions of humidity 
improve, while the husked seeds which have already germinated perish. 

Such are the reasons why, while meadows sown with husked seeds 
do not succeed, especially if the dry season hinders the first development 
of the seed, the chance of the meadows is more certain when the seed has 
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not been husked : this the writer has been able to prove in a series of exper¬ 
iments in the open field, and therefore concludes that it is not advisable 
to husk the seed, I,. V. 

813 - Absorption of Ions of Aluminium through the Root System of Plants. — 

Stoklasa, J. it! collaboration with Sebok. J., Tymich, F. and Gwacha, F. (Bioche* 
znische Abteilung der Staatl. Versuchstation au der bdhmischen t echnischeu Hochschtile, 
Frag) in Biochetnischc Zcit^chnft^ Vol. 12H, Nos. 1-3, pp. 3^-47. Berlin, March 7, 1022. 

The absorption of aluminium was studied for the first time by the 
Russian physiologist W. Rothkrt, in collaboration with Borowikow and 
Schimkink : all the plants tested absorbed the element, which was 
furnished in the form of soluble compounds and even certain insoluble 
compounds. These researches were followed by those of the writer, of 
Bertrand, Aguehon and Szuez. 

At present the author has undertaken the analytical study of the prob¬ 
lem, using aqueous solutions: he employed a mineral solution of definite 
composition in which he plunged the roots of young robust plants after 
careful washing. The aluminium was added in the form of sulphate and 
control cultures were not neglected. The writer has experimented with 
two hygrophytes. two niesophytes and two xeropliytes. 

In a preliminary experiment the sulphate of aluminium was used at 
a strength of 0.001 gin-atom of aluminium per litre of solution. The xero- 
phytes and several of the niesophytes developed badly. For the ana¬ 
lyses, made after 26 days, the writer chose the most healthy samples. All 
the plants absorbed much aluminium, especially the hydrophytes ; the 
niesophytes absorbed less and the xeropliytes still less. The greatest 
amount of aluminium was found in the roots. 

By increasing the concentration of sulphate of aluminium 15 times 
(0.015 of the atomic weight of aluminium expressed in grammes, per litre 
of solution), all the plants died : first of all the xerophytes in 7-11 days ; 
then the niesophytes beginning from the 17th day; lastly the hygro¬ 
phytes as from the 23rd day. The proportion of aluminium absorbed 
was much less in this than in the previous experiment : aluminium is 
absorbed to the greatest extent when the solutions are weaker: it is 
therefore clear that it is not a simple diffusion which takes place, but 
that a specific permeability of the rhizicome is produced, associated with 
phenomena of absorption and reactions which develop in the intracellu¬ 
lar colloids. The aluminium which has penetrated into the cells causes 
contraction of the protoplast; then, if in strong concentration, it softens 
and dissolves it (Stokeasa, Bertrand, Aguehox, Szuez). In the xe¬ 
rophytes, this plasmolysis is more rapidl}' accomplished ; more slowly 
in the niesophytes and only with strong concentrations in the hygrophytes. 
The degree of reversibility of the process is conditional on the concentration 
of the ions of aluminium and on the duration of their action. 

Hydrolysable compounds of iron, manganese, copper etc., show 
themselves still more toxic than those of aluminium ; compounds of alu¬ 
minium can even reduce their poisonous effect, because they take the place 
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of others in the cells, which causes an exchange and a new balance of 
cations. 

The writer had previously noted this protective action of aluminium 
but he has now made a more complete study. He selected, with this 
object, the three species of plants, which in his previous experiments 
had absorbed the largest amounts of aluminium and he put them to grow in 
four mineral liquids of identical composition, but one of which being without 
aluminium or iron, served as control; another contained aluminium; 
a third contained iron ; a fourth both these elements. In the second 
and third of these nutrient liquids, the absorption of aluminium and of 
iron were accompanied by an abundant elimination of magnesium, calcium 
and sodium ; that elimination was however, much more marked in the li¬ 
quid containing iron, evidently because iron exercises a more intense toxic 
action than aluminium and consequently kills and dissolves the proto¬ 
plasts, setting free almost all the salts. In the liquid which contained 
iron and aluminium, the latter diminished the penetration of the iron and, 
consequently reduced the harmful action ; it prevented plasmolysis and 
limited the loss of mineral principles. The analysis of the plants grown 
in the four liquids showed that the addition of iron alone sensibly reduced 
the total ash content while the addition of aluminium and of aluminium 
and iron increased it, while reducing the content of potassium, sodium and 
phosphorus. 

The three plants studied are plants of peat hogs : they therefore grow 
well in relatively acid media and are not tolerant of bases. The author 
has remarked that very many cryptogams behave similarly. He gives 
the analyses of some of these plants : — ferns, lyeopods, horsetails, etc.; 
their ash is rich in silica, aluminium, iron and sometimes in lime ; it is 
probable that they have adapted themselves to this kind of mineral ex¬ 
change from the remotest time ; it suffices to consider that most coals 
were formed by these hygrophytes, which utilise the most common mineral 
elements in the soil silica, iron and also sulphur (ferrous and ferric 
sulphates^ ; it is probable that aluminium had already the power to 
neutralise the injurious action of iron present in the ground in the form of 
oxides and h} r drates and especially of ferrous and ferric sulphates : it thus 
limited the absorption of potassium and phosphorus in which, as a matter 
of fact, coals are poor. I*. V. 

814 - Experiments on the Use of Artificial Light in the Growth of Plants, in Ger¬ 
many. — HGstebmann, in Vercin Deutsche? Inzcnieute, Vol. XVI, No. 21, pp. 523. 
Berlin, May 2?, 1922. 

The first experiments on the use of electric light for inducing the 
growth of plants were made in 1880 by Wilhelm Siemens, with a 1600 
candle-power arc lamp ; these experiments were next reproduced at Brom¬ 
berg by means of arc lamps and mercury lamps with unsatisfactory results ; 
on the other hand experiments made in Kngland and Ireland in 1919 by 
Tjebhes and Uthoff induced an increased yield up to 50 %. In the build,'- 
ings of the Experimental Station of plant physiology at Dahtem (Germany), 
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experiments were made during the winter of 1921-22, to ascertain the in¬ 
fluence of artificial light on the growth of plants in glass frames ; in winter, 
in a heated place, the difference of growth of plants, compared with the 
summer, is determined not only by the temperature and by the manuring 
which may be the same at both seasons, but also by the duration of day 
light; in fact, it is the light absorbed by the chorophyll which furnishes 
the energy required for the reduction of carbonic acid into carbon, from 
which carbohydrates are produced through assimilation. But it is not 
only daylight which exercises a beneficial action on the process of assimi¬ 
lation ; this action can also be exercised by light coming from another source, 
provided that it is comprised in the category of wave lengths in the com¬ 
pass of which the colouring matters of the leaves have a power of absorp¬ 
tion. The question is to select the light which will give the best return. 

According to what can be deduced from researches on the physiology 
of plants, with a luminous intensity of about 1000 Tux, the assimilation 
may be considered as proportional to the illumination, while with a more 
intense light, assimilation is less and less accelerated and this is why artifi¬ 
cial light was not used simultaneously with the winter light, but the day's 
light was prolonged from dusk by means of an electric current 

Over a plot 5 m long by 1 50 m broad were arranged 5 “ Nitra ” 
lamps of 200 watts, in such a wav that the light could be diffused as uni¬ 
formly a^ possible , the lamps were placed o 70 m from the edge of the 
plot, at a distance of 1 20 m from each other at a height of o bo 111 above 
the plot, and were furnished with WiSKOTT reflectors The intensity 
of the illumination of the plants vaiied over diffeient points of the surface 
of the plot from 300 to 900 Tux, and was exactly 900 Tux under the lamp 
and 300 at the edge of the plot The daily consumption of electric power by 
the lamps, lighted for about 6 hours every day commeicmgat dusk, amount¬ 
ed to 4 8 kilowatt-hours for lighting a surface of 7 sq. m Forced cultures 
were made on that surface , the preceding period of vegetation of some 
of them had already made it possible to have an idea ot the principles 
assimilated ; other®, having just geiminated had still to construct their 
vital element®. Clo-e to the plot of illuminated plants was the control 
plot, with the same plants and separated from the foimer by a partition of 
white wood ; this plot, except for luht, received the same care as that of 
the illuminated plants 

Cabbage-lettuce®, illuminated from mid-November, had aftei 12 days 
on an average about two and a half times as many fre< h leave- a- 1 hose not 
illuminated ; moreover, the leaves of the former were larger and firmer, so 
that after 18 days the plants had developed like lettuces sold at 2 tnarks 
each. Plants exi>osed only to daylight required from 4 to 5 weeks, or 
double the time to attain this degree of development ; it would therefore 
be possible, in practice, to obtain in the same period of time two crops 
of lettuce instead of one. In 18 days the consumption per lamp was 21.6 
kilowatt-hour? ; the price at the time of the experiment being 1.20 mark 
per kilowatt-hour, it cost 26 marks for illuminating a surface of 1.2 sq. m. 
But as (with a doubled crop) 480 marks instead of 240 is drawn from a 
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surface of 1.2 sq. m., there remains, at this price of electric current, a sur¬ 
plus gain of 214 marks per 1.2 sq. m. 

To examine its subsequent growth, the lettuce was left in its place, 
since it did not flower but continued only to grow. However this very 
probably, should not be attributed to lack of power of the electric light 
relatively to solar light, but more especially to the richness of the artifi¬ 
cial light in red rays, compared with daylight The crop was gathered 
after 7 weeks of prolonged illumination ; a comparison was then made 
between the plants of the illuminated plot and those of the plot not illumi¬ 
nated : a superiority of weight of the former over the latter of 50 % in 
the green state and 68 % in the dried was found. 

The effect was equally good on beans and vetches. Lathyrus odor - 
atus grew much more vigorously under the influence of the illumination, 
and it flowered earlier and more abundantly Strawberry plants illuminated 
yielded, as earl} r as the middle of March, very sweet and scented fruit, 
while tho^e not illuminated were 4 weeks latei The favourable effect 
of electric light in the prolongation of the <du>rt da}dight from November 
to May, was very clearly shown on all greenhouse crops and especially on 
lilac which ga\e very fine inflorescence^ under this treatment, with more 
intense perfume and brightei colour But certain data aie lacking regard¬ 
ing — 1) the most eonect and suitable illumination for certain species 
of plants , 2) the duration of illumination 3) the most favourable colours 
of the light, hence without exact knowledge of the sources of light and 
o£the physiological effects ol the light, it is not yet possible to form a 
correct judgement P. 

815 - Influence of X-rays on dry Seeds and germinating Seeds. - 1*1 tr\ , 1 (Zentrui 

1 outhcnm^litut ties I y an< 1 csKi alike 11I1 nws <»ia/^ m Butchetn*sche /nt^chti V 61 128, 

JSos. j-6, pp }2(> ^5} Berlin M irch 2\ 1022 

G Schwak'i/, has atread} stated that dry seeds stand, without damage, 
an intense application ot X ia>s up to 40 times as strong as those to 
which germinating seeds show themselves sensible. The writer has noted 
also that, even when icspnation is lessened, for example by means 
of cyanic compounds, sensibility to X rays continues He has now ob¬ 
served that a rapid hydration of dry seeds or of dried germinating seeds 
was sufficient to stop or renew this sensibility, which is therefore due to the 
water and, in this lespect, may be compared with the sensibility to heat 
ferments and proteins But the water acts not only as such ; it causes 
also the chemical changes inheient to geimination in fact, if the supply 
of oxygen is suppressed, and geimination is thus hindered, sensibility to 
Xrays decreases ; on the other hand, germinating seeds which have been 
dried are always much more sensitive to X rays than dry seeds. Chemical 
changes therefore intervene which mod ify the environment; they may 
consist in the stimulation of the preferments, in hydrolytic splitting up 
of reserve materials, in oxidising processes, in processes of assimilation and 
breaking-down. Notable diffeiences are remaiked with different seeds; 
for example, seeds of leguminous plants are much more sensitive to X 
rays than the seeds of cereals. I,. V. 

[ 814 — 815 ] 
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816 - Tbe Applicability to the Problems of Plant Geneties of Morgan’s Theory of 
the Mechanism of the ChromOSOmeS« — JoNfs, D r , m 1 he American Naturalist, 
Vol. I*VI, No. 645, pp 166-173 Lancaster, P A, April 1922 

The data so far collected are sufficient to justify the supposition that 
the chromosome theory postulated in the case of Drosophila is equally 
applicable to plants The pea, primrose and maize have all furnished 
excellent material for studying the linkage of genetic factors in the plant 
world. Owing to the ease with which maize can he cultivated the large 
number of grains it produces, and its great variability from the genetic 
standpoint, this plant has been the special object of investigation 
* Owing chiefly to the work of Emerson and his school it has been pos¬ 
sible to distinguish in maize 6 groups of linked factors, and in the case of 
most of these factors their relative position in the chromosome has been 
determined Therefore from the study of the genetic phenomena in this 
plant an indirect proof of the mechanism of the chromosomes has been 
obtained 

If two families aie taken that have been long enough self-fertilised 
to have become almost, if not quite, homozygous, on crossing an ab¬ 
solutely uniform 1 < X is obtained This is then repeated with two further 
families and another b x is produced When this point has been reached, 
the work is carried on m two directions 1) the two 7 *, generations are 
ciossed together and produce F x * b x , a double h\bnd of the 2nd gener¬ 
ation , 2) an 7’ 2 is obtamtd b\ the K*lf-fertilisation of the b x Each 
line of maize so far pioduced b> sili-teitilisatiou has hitherto always been 
found to diffei m man\ of its diameters from any other line no matter 
whether it is descended fiom the same vanet\ 01 from a different original 
variety. The self-tertihsed lines when crossed show* a remarkable increase 
111 growth and, if again sdfed, a rapid decrease in vigour, together with 
gieatly increased variability in the following generations 

It may therefore !x k assumed that the greater number of self fertilised 
lines differ from one another as regauls many of the genes in each chromo¬ 
some If this be the case, the double combination I*\ X b x should have a 
much more complex structure than the F 2 , and a critical comparison of 
these double hybrids wuth the* lnbnd parents of the first generation and 
with their b 2 by self-fertilisation, if based on the variability of their differ¬ 
ent characters, ought to afford some indication of the distribution with¬ 
in the chiomosome ot the genetic factors influencing growth As regards 
the other factors, the valiability of the double hybrid should be almost 
the same as that of the 2nd generation obtained by self-fertilisation, though 
in the characters which aiem direct connection with the vigour oi the plant, 
the double hybrid ought to resemble the 7 f lf which has lower variability 
coefficients. To decide these questions, the following characters were in¬ 
vestigated • numbei of lows of grain per cob ; the nodes of the plant; the 
height of the plant; length of the cob, grain production, the weight of 
the whole female fnictific.ition with its ripe grains 

The preliminary study of the 1st generation lesulting fiom the cross 
of two self-fertilised lines of maize showed that the number of rows of 
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grain in the hybrid was 5.29 % larger than in either of the parents. As 
regards the other characters, the percentage increase observed was as 
follows: 


Num 1 >er of nodes per plant . 6 43 

Height of plant . . . 27.44 

length of cob . . 28 57 

Total grain yield . . 180 00 


The vigour of the plant therefore has much less effect upon the number 
of rows and of nodes than upon other characters, especially grain produc¬ 
tion. Assuming the vigour of the hybrids to be due to the complementary 
action of the dominant factors, the combination F x X F x (the double hy¬ 
brid), if the factors essential to growth are numerous and distributed 
uniformly through the chromosomes, ought to be less variable than the 
l 1 2 obtained by self-fertilisation. On the other hand, characters that are 
entirely or almost independent of growth vigour (number of rows of grain 
and number of nodes), should present almost the same variability as the F t . 

The data given in the annexed Table confirm this hypothesis The 
variability of the families F x x F x as regards the number of rows and 
nodes is almost identical with that found for the F 2 families On the 
other hand, in all that concerns the characters in correlation with the vig¬ 
our of the plant, the families of the F x X F lt show a decreased variability. 
Further, the fact that all the plants au uniformly vigorous and that their 
high averages aie not to be attributed to the presence of some individuals of 
exceptional development, proves indiiectlv that the hereditary factors 
which control the growtli of the plants aie very numerous and distributed 
widely through all the chromosomes, or at least a large number of them 

From the point of view of improving maize, it ceitainly would be most 
desirable that all the factots which contiol the superiority of a hybrid over 
its parents should be present in a homozygous condition in a single indiv¬ 
idual. The latter would be m a more stable condition than an individual 
possessing heterozygous combinations of the iactors in question, given 
that the factors determining giowth vigour rarely attain to complete domi¬ 
nance. The recombination of the linked factors is a problem deserving 
the most careful attention of those interested in genetics. In any case, 
linked factors are not two paired factors present in the same chromosome 
blit two factors situated in the same chromosome at a distance from one 
another of less than 50 units. When the distance between the two loci 
is 50 length units (1) or more, factors situated in the same chromosome at a 
greater distance apart are as independent of one another from the point 
of view of transmission, as if they were in different chiomosomes. The 
number and arrangement of the genes themselves therefore appear to be of 


W Bv 1 2 -j etc , units of 'length is understood 1-23 etc. % of the crossing over. 
Thus, m the case of two linked charpcteis with a crossing over percentage of 24, it 
would Ik. ‘•aid that their genes art situated in two loci oi the chromosome 2 j length units 
apart (Ed,) 
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greatet importance than the number and arrangement of the chromosomes. 
When each gene is independent of all the others situated at a distance 
exceeding 50 units and therefore behaves according to Mendel's law, the 
author proposes the term of mend el for a chromosome segment of a length 
equivalent to 50 % of the crossing-over. 

Comparative data showing the variability of the 1st generation , 
of the double 1st generation and of the hybrids of the 2nd generation. 

(CV — Vaiiability coefficient; PE =* probable error). 


F x x F z 


1 



CV 

PR 

CV 

PR 

CV 

PR 


No. of rows of seed 

8.90 

0.40 — 0.98 

1 

12 76 

. 1 

0,52 - 0.65 

12 31 

0 45 ~ 

0.82 

No. of nodes per 








plant . . 

5-54 

0.25 - O 78 

5 88 

0.25 - 0.27 

6.20 

0.26 — 

0.33 

Height of plant . . 

7.06 

0.25 - 1.04 

6.20 

0.25 - °- 3 J 

6.92 

0.26 — 

0.40 

length of ear . . 

1383 

0 72 - 1.66 

JH 23 

0.41 - 0.75 

16.90 

0 69 — 

i.o* 

Weight of setds 

2413 

I 15 ~ 1 42 

26 90 

1 19 - 1 44 

32 68 

III — 

2.31 


G. A. 

817 - Genetic Selection of the Wheats “ Bianchetta” and “ Gentil rosso”, at Andria 
in Apulia (Italy). - ViV\RFLrLl I, , m Lu Propa undu 1 r^colt, 2 nd Series, year XIV 
No J. pp IIS, No. 2, PP 27 {I, -2 li «3 Bari, Jan 1022 

Genealogical selection of the wheats “ Bianchetta di Puglia " and 
" Gentil rosso " begun in 1916. 

The woik was done in three stages .— 

1st year: Selection of ears as founders and starting of pure strains. 
2nd year: Comparative test oi the descendants of these ears. 

3rd and following years: Multiplication and propagation of the 
selected plants. 

In the course of these experiments the following characters were spe¬ 
cially considered ; number of stems ; number and length of intemodes; 
average quotient; length of ears; large or small m mber of leaves, 
intensity of colour ; time of ripening ; resistance to lodging and rust, etc. 

Among the numerous families thus isolated, the following 4 deserve 
special attention : — i) “ Bianchetta " fam. A ; 2) " Gentil rosso " 
fam. A.; 3) '* Gentil rosso" fam. B.; 4) "Gentil rosso" fam. C. To 
give an idea of the effect of selection on the morphological and physio¬ 
logical characters the following comparative data relating to unselected 
" Bianchetta " and “ Bianchetta " of the fam. A, are given. 

In the average proportion or biometric value of the grain ^ , L repre¬ 
sents the length and D the maximum diameter of the grain, placed groove 
downward. This proportion indicates that the grain of the selected va¬ 
riety tends sensibly to elongate. 


t»*t] 
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« Bianchetta • 

t Bianchetta * 


common 

lam. A 

Average height of the plants, in cm. • . . 

92 

120 

Average length of the ears, in cm. 

S .5 

M -5 

Average number of grains per ear .... 

*3 

40 

Weight of grains of zoo ears, in gm. . . 

101 

246 

Average proportion, in gm. 

1.90 

2.00 

Average quotient, in gm. 

0.32 

0.20 

Aborted epikelets at the base of the rachis. 

4 

2 

Stalks and ears per plant. 


6-8 


In the average quotient or biometric value of the stalk - - , S repre- 

A 

sents the thickness of the wall of the stalk in the middle part of the mean 
internodes and R the radius of the cavity. 

This proportion indicates that the stalk varies in length but that the 
thickness varies little; there is therefore no reason to fear that the feeding 
qualities of the straw might decrease by selection, nor that it might become 
weak and liable to lodge. 

The difference in favour of the selected families (see Table below) 
shows clearly and it has been maintained throughout the three years of the 
experiment, in spite of great variations in meteorological conditions during 
the same period. 

Production of grain and straw during the triennial period 1919-1921 
(in quintals per hectare). 


1919 *920 1921 



Gram 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw ! 

Grain 

’ Straw 

« Bianchetta » common .... 

7.20 

IO.70 

8.00 

12.40 i 

750 

. 

» fam. A . 

9 80 

16.30 

j 12.10 

19 30 

11.50 

— 

«Gentil rosso» fam. A. . . . 

8.50 

15.80 j 

10.30 

16.20 \ 

12.30 

— 

» » B. . . . 

9.60 

17 10 ! 

II.80 

18.4O ; ! 

— 

— 

» j> C ... . 

12.30 

1 

19.80 

12.50 

20.ro i l 

_II 


* ~ 


G. A. 


818 - Natural Hybrids of Wheat Rye at Saratov (Russia). ~ mkistkr, k., in The 

Journal of Hetedity , Vol. XII, No. 10, pp. 467-470. Washington, December J921 
In 1918, a well authenticated and unusual occurrence was seen at the 
Agricultural ^Experiment Station of Saratov (Russia) viz., the existence 
of a large number ot natural hybrids (in the F t ) between wheat and rye. 

These hybrids made their appearance in some plots sown with winter 
wheat: friticum vulgare v. erythrospermum, v. Hortianum and v. pyro- 
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thrix. The number varied in the different plots; sometimes they were 
entirely absent, or very rare ; in other plots, they occurred in considerable 
quantities; plot No, 828 sown with var. erythrospertnum contained 20 % of 
the hybrids, while their total number reached several thousand. 

The plots containing the largest number of these hybrids were char¬ 
acterised by their early ripening, so that the flowering phase coincided 
with, or at least overlapped, the flowering phase of the rye. The glumes 
of these varieties of wheat are very widely open and far apart at the flow¬ 
ering season which facilitates cross-pollination. Owing to the continental, 
dry climate of Saratov and its low rainfall (about 380 mm.), crosses between 
different varieties of wheat are of practically habitual occurrence. 

In 10 * 7 , the 3'ear preceding the appearance en masse of the wheat X 
rye hybrids, the season had been drier than usual. 

The hybrids in question belong to the F lt and occupy an intermediate 
position between Sec ale and 7 riticum with a slight predominance of the 
characters of Trittcum. In general habit, the plant is more like wheat 
than rye , in most of the culms however the upper part of the rachis 
near the base of the ear is hairy, as 1^ the case in rye. 

The seed of the first year (I< t ) produced 209 plants and these ma> be 
divided into 4 groups * 

I) Two individuals of the Secalc l3'pe with a tendenc> to self-pol¬ 
lination 

II) 87 individuals of the Trthcum type. In these, frequent mor¬ 
phological traces of Secalt were noticeable . buds coloured by anthoc\ r anin 
— elongated glumes - keel-shaped glumes, etc. 

III) 12 plants of entireh’ new type with long ears and glumes, and 
a large numlier of spikelets In these forms, the rye characters were pre¬ 
dominant although the grains were t3pical wheat grains. 

IV) 102 plants of intermediate character. 

As regards fertility 2Q of the plants were completely sterile , 42 ° n 
had only one giain each, 11 % were nonnalfy fertile 18; % occupied 
an intermediate position. 

Among the hybrids, new characters, quite different from the characters 
of either parent, made their appearance as for instance narrow pointed 
leaves resembling the leaves of certain wild Gramme#c thick leaves; 
very brittle raclxis; very rough awns culms , with thick walls In the 
3rd and 4th generation, there are t>pical wheat and t3pical rye indi¬ 
viduals with ver\ f few intermediate forms. 

When this point was reached it was useless to continue the analysis. 

The chief fact to l>e learnt from the examination of the data collected 
is that the characters of the hybrids of the first generation, whethei the 
latter are of the typical wheat, or rye, type (or even intermediate), remain 
fixed in the succeeding generations. 

The following question may now be asked . since 111 the segregation 
processes there is a clear distinction between the two fundamental forms 
Tntocum and Sccale, what are the characters regulating their resistance 
to low temperatures ? If it be conceded that opposite morphological 
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characters exist, surely the presence of similarly opposite physiological 
characters cannot be denied. 

As regards the resistance to Fusarium nivalie evinced by wheat X 
rye hybrids, distinct segregation has been observed resulting in their di¬ 
vision into very resistant and highly susceptible families respectively. 
This indicates the possibility of obtaining resistant types by means of 
crossing and selection. 

The low temperature resistance of some families of the rye type was 
found to have diminished, as if they had been forfeited as a result of tak¬ 
ing on certain wheat characters. 

On the other hand, many of the hybrids of the Triticum type showed 
increased resistance to cold. G. A. 

819 - A Study of the Hybrids, Red Rustproof (A vena atari I is) x Black Tar¬ 
tarian ( Avena Orientals), in the United States. — Wakabayashi, s„ in 

Jourtutl of the American Society of Azfonotnv, Vo. 13, Nos. 6-7, pp. 259-266. 
Washington, October 102 1. 

This paper gives the results of experiments on the inheritance of re¬ 
sistance to smut ( Ustilago leavis Avenac), sterility, panicle shape, col¬ 
our of glume, and correlations among these characters in the F 2 and F 2 
of Red Rustproof (Avena sterilis) X Black Tartarian (Avena orientalis ). 

Tabi/E I. — Comparison between the chu'f characters of the two Parents , 


Characters 


Red Rust proof 


Black Tartarian 


Average height, inches.. 

Average number ot culms per plant * 
Average number of kernels per panicle 

Susccptibilty to smut .. 

Percentage of sterile flowers. 

Shape of panicle .. 

Average length of panicle (in ches) . . 


*2 

8 3 

45 

Immune 

25 

Pyramidal 

5 


2.3 

2*3 

169 

Susceptible (av. 34 %) 
One-sided 

IT 


The most important results obtained may be summarised as follows : 

I. — Smust resistance. — Red Rustproof has never shown a 
single indication of smutting, whereas the percentage of rust infected Black 
Tartarian plants ranged from 25 to 40. The F t and F 2 have .nevei 
shown a trace of smut. In the F s , there were 12 infected lines, while 
95 remained immune. In the 12 infected lines, the percentage of diseased 
plants was 15 — 12 — 9 — 8 — 4 — 4 — 4 — 3— 3 — 2 — 2 — and o. 1 
respectively, thus the most susceptible row produced less than half as much 
smut as the susceptible parent. 

The cause of immunity up to the F 2 and the pronounced resistance 
in the F s indicate the existence of multiple factors. Since the susceptible 
parent showed smut on less than half the plants, the behaviour of the F a 
is nearly what is to be expected if the immunity of Red Rustproof 
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is caused by 3 independent dominant factors any one of which would 
prevent the appearance of Usttlago. 

The fact that resistance is dominant is unusual, inasmuch as it has 
been reported recessive m wheat yellow rust (Bifpen and Niesson-Ehee) 
and m stinking smust of wheat (Gaines) 

II — S'itrii ity — The record shows Red Rustproof to be higher 
m sterility than Black Tartarian. Their crosses are comparatively high 
in sterility, although this sterility decreases m successive generations 
because the sterile strains eliminate themselves Great differences were 
observed between one panicle and another, some being ioo % sterile, while 
a few were less than 5 % sterile 

Table II shows the sterilit\ in the fia rents and the F lt F 2 and F 3 
It proves the progressive decrease of stenlit3M11 the successive generations 
when averaged, but the increased fertility of some of the I 1 6 rows suggests 
multiple factors and is of economic importance 

Tabia II - Comparative S Unhtv of Red Rustproof and 
Black Tartarian oats and their Hybrids of the First Three Generations 



Number 

Nurnbt r 

Sterility 

\ irktTk 

of 

of 



fertile llowtrs 

sterile flower^ 

percentage 


Red Rustproof 

454 

112 

25 

Black Tartarian . . 

1 4 52 

2 $6 

14 

Red Rustproof Black Tartarian I x 

122 

197 

62 

» » / 2 

2 802 

366^ 

57 

» * / S 

30 721 

23 935 

38 

Black Tartarian X Red Rustproof F x 

68 

167 

7i 

» » / 2 

1 i;>8 

620 

35 


III — Coiourof inr GivMrs — Red Rustproof has white glumes 
slightly tinted with red (bb); Black Tartarian lias dark brownish or 
black glumes (BB). It is difficult to distinguish Bb fiom BB. If, however, 
the two classes are combined, the pioportion is 72 % of plants with coloured 
glumes and 28 ° 0 with white, which approaches the monohybrid ratio 
3 I 

IV — Shape of the pvsicir — The author spent much time 
m trying to classify the F 3 and F 2 panicle types segregating in 1919, but 
owing to the rapiditv with which the material ripened and the changes 
produced by different stages of niatuiity the classification was unsatis¬ 
factory It was, however, sufficiently accurate to show that the inherit¬ 
ance of the asymmetrical or horsematie type of panicle is recessive, but 
produced by multiple factors. 

V. — D warfnkss. — In most cases, plants which were below 24 ins 
inches in height were counted as dwarf The production of dwarf plant- 
was interfered with by sterility, and it is therefore difficult to state whether 
it is a simple Mendelian character. 
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Table III. — Correlation between Colour of Glumes, 
Shape of Panicle and Height of Plant . 


Black asymmetrical 

1 Black pyramidal 1 

jwfatte 

asymmetrical' 

' White intermediate 

panicle 

: panicle , 

L 

panicle J 

1 panicle 

No of 

Height 

in 

J No of 

Height 

m 

No. of 

Height 

m 

i 

No of 

1 

'I 

Height j 
m 

plants 

inches 

j plants 

inches 

plants 

inches 

plants I 

inches | 

1 

I 

1 1 

*5 1 

1 

I 

w 

0 


45 

1 3 

1 

5 ® i| 

1 | 

1 1 

0 

4* V 

— 

2 


50 

— 

— 

* 

— 

* 2 

1 

55 

— 

Z i‘ 

1 1 

60 

1 - 

—- 

I 


65 

— 

1 

67 1 

"" " r 

* r " 

1 1 

J 


67 

1 ■ 



White pyramidal 
panicle 

No of 1 Height 
1 in 

plants | inches 



45 

67 


VI — Correlation — Table III classifies the smutted oat plants 
according to colour of glumes, shape of panicles and height 

There seems to be some correlation between dwarfness and sterility, 
and between smut susceptibility and dwarfness There may also be a 
correlation between smut susceptibility and the white colour of the glume, 
and between susceptibility and asymmetrical panicle. 

Sterility is not correlated with the colour of the glume or the shape 
of the panicle. G A 

8 20 - The Improvement of Sorghum by Crossing and Selection in the United 
States. - Vinhsll, \ N, and Cron, A B, in rhe Jourtutl of Heredity,V of XIT, 
No io, pp. 435 441 -f-figs 6 Washington, December 1021 
Until recently, all the studies on the hybridisation of sorghum in the 
United States have been confined to the subject of natural hybrids Now, 
however, that the separation and isolation required to obtain pare lines 
is finished and the pure lines have not proved as satisfactory as was 
expected, the investigators are persuaded of the necessity of having re¬ 
course to crossing, if any further improvements are to be attained. 

In the hybridisation experiments earned out by the Office of Forage 
Crop Investigations in greenhouses in Washington, and in experiment 
fields at Amarillo (Texas), the following system is adopted. 

1 st Generation . — The grain obtained by cross fertilisation is sown 
in rows and the F x plants bagged to prevent the access of foreign pollen. 

2nd Generation . — The grain produced by the F x plants is sown 
in rows. The best plants of the F 2 are chosen when they are well develop¬ 
ed and their inflorescences are isolated in order to carry out comparative 
tests with their parents and other commercial varieties. 

3rd Generation — The grain of chosen individuals from the F t is 
sown in rows, one row being reserved for each plant (Head to tow). 
The best individuals of the F z are chosen out and isolated, enough seed 
being taken if possible to sow a whole experiment plot next year. When 
the rows are very uniform they are regarded as units. 

[* 4 •-»*•] 
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4th Generation, — The best lines of the F z are sown in duplicate 
plots protected from cross-pollination by high rows of maize. 

The forage and grain yields are taken as a basis for estimating the 
quality. 

5th Generation. — The best rows of the 4th generation are propagated 
more extensively in order to obtain a supply of seed for comparative ex¬ 
periments on a large scale. 

Feterita x Kaffir. — Contrary to all expectation the plants of 
the F x had panicles with brown seeds whereas the seeds of Kaffir are white 
slightly spotted with brown, and those of Feterita are bluish white with 
a slight brown tinge on the glume. 

In general appearance the hybrid chief! y resembles the Kaffir parent. 

In the the segregation phenomena are very complicated owing 
to the appearance of extreme types ranging from a dwarf form, 60-70 cm. 
in height, to a tall form over 2 m. high. The plants vary also in the de¬ 
velopment of the leaves, the shape and density of the panicle, the size 
and colour of the grain, the succulence and sweetness of the stem and in 
many other characters. 

The types chosen for the subsequent experiments are intermediate 
between their two parents in most of their characters and resemble in many 
ways " Dwarf hegari 

Many types selected according to the system described above remain¬ 
ed fixed from the third generation. 

The following Table gives the comparative data for the type F. C. I. 
8921, the parents and two other hybrids: 9917 and 8929. 


Forage and Grain Yield of the varieties Feterita and Kaffir 
as compared with the Yield of the Three Hybrids Feterita x Kaffir. 


No. of 

Varieties 

Forage quintals 1 
per hectare 

Grain quintals 
txt hectare 

Relative 

Relative 




forage -weld 

urarn viel l 

series 


1920 

1921 

1920 


1 Kaffir 100 

Kaffir =- 100 

- 


1921 



8n 

! Feterita 

50.1 

;! 

29.1 

19.7 

13.2 

97 

IO4 

*917 

! Feterita x Kaffir 

26.4 

20.1 : 

21.6 

* 8-3 

:i 57 

127 

8921 

» » 

56.4 

3 °.° j. 

21.3 

19.9 

io 5 

128 

8929 

» » 


34-3 i 

— 

18.7 

— 

— 

*4983 

Kaffir (Dwarf) 

I 5* 6 

( 

29.7 i 

1! 

18,9 

12.5 

I- 100 

;; 

IOO 


These figures show the sujieriority of the hybrid 8021 over its parents, 
both as regards grain yield and forage production. The object of this 
work was not only to increase grain crop, but included more strictly gen¬ 
etic aims such as the study of the heredity of grain colour, of the colour 
and shape of the glumes and of awn development. 

Colour of the grain, — Feterita x Red Anther . The kernels of 
Feterita are bluish white with narrow brown zones ; in the Red Amber 
kernels, brownish-red predominates. In ths F lf the brown-red colour 
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appears while the segregation phenomena in the F % show that there are 
2 genetic factors coining into play, R (red) B (brown), Feterita should 
have the formula rr bb. Red Amber RR BB and the hybrid of the first 
generation Rr Bb. 

Feterita x Kaffir and Kaffir x Feterita ; here again there appear 
to be 2 factors, but they are not the same as those in the preceding case, 

Blackhull Kaffir seems to have the factor B for brown, while in Fe¬ 
terita, a factor S breaks up the uniform brown of Kaffir into dots and 
patches. The formulae thus are as follows: Feterita SS bb and Kaf¬ 
fir 88 BB. 

Colour of the palak. — Red Amber x Feterita : F 1 is uniformly 
red like Red Amber. The brownish-red of Red Amber is dominant 
as regards the black of Feterita. In the F 2 , red and black appear in 
the ratio 75 0 : 24.1. 

Awn development. — Dwarf Milo x Feterita . — Milo is awned, 
Feterita is awnless. The 1st generation is awnless ; in the 2nd generation 
there were 183 awnless and (>8 awned plants. 

Thus the awned chaiacteris recessive 

Shape or glumes. — Duarf Milo x Fetenta — Milo has large, 
truncated glumes, while the glumes ot Feterita are slender and jK>inted. 
The Milo shape is dominant in fact, in the F Jt there were 187 plants 
with blunt glumes and 64 with pointed glumes. 

O. A 

821 - Correlation between the Colour of the Spermoderm in Peas and the Shape of 

the Seeds. ~ P*EMX,s, T 1 Tjibuia, K , Uptioi rn 1 C , ill (nnet t », \ ol IV, part 1, 

p The Hague, Jan 1^22 

Results of some crosses between Dutch and American varieties of 
peas. 

" Blauwpeul " has large seeds of a biown-yellow colour, flat in shape. 
The pigment is situated m the spennoderm , it lacks the genetic factor 
which determines the con cent mtion of the pigment into s]x>ts. " Krom- 
beck " is a variety with crooked |kk1s, yellow cotyledons and unpigmented 
spermoderm ; but it has the iactor which determines mottling. 

By crossing " Blauwpeul '* with " Krombeck", hybrids with the 
spermoderm mottled or s]>otted with brown were obtained in F x ** Kroo- 
nerwt", a green pea with large round seed also ]x>ssesses the factor which 
induces the concentration of the pigment into spots. 

From " Blauwopeul 0 x “ Kroonerwt ”, hybrids were obtained in F t 
with flat seed with brown-yellow spennoderm spotted dark violet. “ Ame¬ 
rican Wonder ", has large, green wrinkled seeds ; it lacks the factor for 
spottedness and, crossing it w*th “ Blauwpeul " plants with fiat seeds 
of plain yellow-brown colour were obtained. 

These experiments show the correlation which exists between the pre¬ 
sence of pigment and the shape of the seeds ; coloured see ds are always 
fl&t and wrinkled and round seeds always have a spermoderm lacking 
in pigment. G. A. 

[Mil 
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-822 - Self-Pollination and Cross-Pollination in the Coconut Palm. — aidara, v c , 

m The Philippine Agriculturist, Vol X, No 5, pp 105 207, Plates 2 Dos Bafto®, 
Daguna, December 1921 

The results of the author's researches and experiments have shown 
that self-pollmation and cross-pollmation are both possible m the case 
of the coconut palm 

The majority of the male flowers m one cluster begin to open about 
<6 o'clock m the morning, but the anthers do not dehisce before 8 o clock 
The female flowers m the same clustei become receptive after 2 or 3 week 4 ' 
from the time of the appearance of the inflorescence 

Insects and wind may serve as agents m pollination Amongst such 
insects are Luciha sp (Diptera) — ^arcophaga sp — Vespa luctnosa 
Sauss , Rhynchium atrum Sauss Apis tneiica Fabr , Tngona biroi Fabi 
(Hvmenoptera) — Prenoccru s can uleipenni s Petty (Coleoptera) 

The positive results obtained by artificial cross-pollination are also 
ver} interesting fiom the standpoint of applied genetics (see following 
Table) 

Artificial ( ross-Polhnatwn in tne Coconut Palm 


V 


ili«m 

of cluster 
nd tret 


Date vhtu 
cluster 
ippe ired 


D tie when 
miif (lowers 
wcit 

removtd 
1 ud Uk 
cluster 
h t^cctl 


Date when 
ft malt 

(lowt rs 

wt rc 

IK 11 m ite 1 


Nc 



of female 

Nc 

Pci cent- 

Polling i> flowerb 

of uuts 


polhn 

formed 

formed 

ated 




I 

Cy 

r. 

Oct 

10 

Oct 

IO 

No\ 

4 

) 

c» 

c 5 

lx 

ro 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

C8 

T, 

Nov 

4 

■Nov 

22 

N >v 

2{ 


Cj 

t 6 

4 

2 

50 

3 


T a 

id 


Nov 

5 

Nov 

11 


C, 

T 6 

7 

2 

28 

4 

c 4 

Tj 

Oct 

10 

Oct 

20 

Nov 

\ 

I 

Cb 

C 5 

Tx 

6 

6 

1 

1 

16 

16 

5 

<-5 

T S 

Nov. 

3 

Nov 

19 

No\ 

27 


t-a 

t 4 

4 

0 

0 

6 

Ci 

t 4 

id 


Nov 

Zl 

td 



Cl 

t 6 

5 

3 

60 

7 

Cx 


id 


Nov 

29 

Dec 

13 


c 2 

T6 

7 

3 

43 


There are abundant pollen giains m a cluster of flowers The pollen 
giains germinate in 5 to 30 °„ sugar solutions The pollen remains 
able from 2 to q days after leaving the anther O A 

823 The Improvement of the Sugar-Cane by Selection, in the Philippines. 

Mendiola, N B in The Philippine ijru ultunst \ol X No 5 pp -11 21S, 12 pi 
Dor Baftus, Daguna, December 1 >-.1 

The sugar-canes at present grown m the Philippines mostly belong to 
low-yielding varieties that are very subject to disease The author re¬ 
cognises that it is necessary to practise both crossing and selection m order 
to obtain better combinations ot characters He also reports on the 
promising work that has already been begun m this direction 

The process is very simple the most vigorous and healthy plants in 
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the field are chosen ; the ripe seeds (taken from the finest inflorescences), 
of one variety are sown separately in wooden boxes or frames, in which 
the soil should not be less than io cm. deep. These germination boxes 
must be covered with white-washed pieces of glass, or with glass with old 
jute sacks on the top. If weak or sickly seedlings appear, they are pulled 
up and burnt immediately. As the plants grow, they are transplanted to 
larger boxes, in which the soil is not less than 15 cm. deep, or to bamboo 
tubes cut into the shape of small pots. The boxes and tubes are not to 
be covered, but protected from direct sunlight. When the depth of the 
soil in the boxes is no longer sufficient for the proper development of the 
seedlings, the latter must be transplanted to the field or potted. During 
the first year of this work about ro 000 seedlings were obtained, but nearly 
one half died before reaching maturity. 

When the sugar-cane plant is mature, it may be divided roughly 
into three types — the large, medium and slender. In each grotip there 
is great variability in colour. 

The large canes are more or less similar in size to the Zainbales, the 
Hambledon Seedling 1900, the Hawaiian Seedlings and other imported 
heavy canes. 

The medium seedlings somewhat resemble the native canes in size, 
and the Japanese or " Uba ” in habit and other characteristics. Most of 
the slender seedlings are in appearance and other characters like the 
Japanese or the 44 Uba ” canes. 

The second year of the test, 200 selected seedlings were sent to dif¬ 
ferent places, in order to study their botanical and agricultural charac¬ 
ters and especially their resistance to Fiji disease (observed for the 
first time in the Fiji Islands), of which the pathogenetic agent is still 
unknown. 

The work of testing and isolating the best individuals and of obtaining 
new plants from seed is still being carried on. In 1920-1921 a second 
group of seedlings was raised. 


Pcdmir* No. 


No. of 


H-109 .... . . . • . . . 3 

liadila. . 75 

Louisiana Striped. . 4 

C.A. 15 48a.| 34 

C.A. 13 922.; 42 

C.A. 13 725.| 25 

C.A. 14861 IO 

C.A. 13907 . 16 

C.A. 13 917.' 6 

C.A. (unknown). 8 


P. A. 
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82 \ - The Improvement by Crossing and Selection of the Raspberry (Rubus 
idaeus etc.) and the Blackberry {Rubus fruticosus etc.) in the United 

States. H in l hi Journal of IleredU^ , Vol XIT No 1 ) pp 44 > 455 

figs A \\ i^hm^lon December 1 )~i 

The authoi gives an lecmint of the crossing and selection work car¬ 
ried out with Rub us at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station since 
1909 Two methods were adopted 

1) Verv dissimilar forms were intercrossed m order to be able 
better to distinguish the elementary characters throughout the complicat 
ed process c c of segregation and le combination 

2) A large numbci of seedling*- of each variety were cultivated 
with the object of studying any variations that nught occur and using 
them in the selection work 

Common ihorxiiss brim bit - The ordinary Mac Donald bi amble 
indigenous to Texas ind which is thought to be a natunl hybrid is proud 
ed with thorns and has A diffuse habit oi giowth 

The author culti\ ited 2000 of these plants from seed amongst them 
v\ is 1 gioup of mdi\iduals of which the leaf blades were tough glossy 
smooth and almost con ueoib ln\ing three to fi\e lanceolate leaflets with 
llmost entne nnrgms In tins gioup were found two entirely thornle 
indnidu ils one and diffuse and the othei spineless and erect 

Four gcnei itions oi the iormei ha\ e already been obseived and they show 
consider lblc hxit\ and const mey ot character The seedlings oi this 
type can Ik distinguished a^ soon as the first leaf unfolds winch is cordate 
or cordate lanceolate with tntue or slightly dentate, maignis and much 
resembles the leaf oi the y inlet toi which it m ly be easily mistaken 

E\ri \ h\r\lsi (Ruhus florid ns) v sun Ma\is (R Raih\anu s 
fiortdus) lvarlv Harvest has jruits of small si/e but they are \eiv 
sweet md the seeds are very small , Austin Mayes bears large clusters 
cont unmg several small lx rues with large seeds an acid flavotn and no 
iroma 

I11 the r x individuals weic obtained m which the characters of Mayes 
were clearly piedomm mt though the clusters of fruit were very irregula r 
ind composed of Miull l>ernes (Early Harvest) and oi small and large 
berries mixed (Maves) From one individual of intermediate character 
tlieic were obtuned in the 1 2 generation $67 seedlings of the vTayes type 
>>7 intermediate and 21 of the liarlv Harvest type 

Common bramblt X kaspbi.rry — The experiments m crossing 
the common bramble with the laspheriy were of special interest and prov¬ 
ed successful Kuhns rubrisctus (Rvdb) was chosen for the mother 
plant and fertilised with pollen from two kinds of red raspberry Brilliant 
md London (Rubus slrtgosus) After numberless difficulties due to the 
stenht}' of the F lt hybrids, a good crop of fruit of the F t was finally obtain¬ 
ed in 1915, and from the seeds a -econd generation (F 2 ) of 280 individ 
uals were grown, 125 of which retched maturity in 1917 Since, however, 
the mother plants of the F x had not been isolated, the genetic composi¬ 
tion of the F 2 i«- a little uncertain In any case, the above-mentioned 
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125 plants can be divided into 28 % m which the raspberry character 
is dominant, 41 % with the bramble characters; 22 % intermediate; 
3 % indefinite 

From the group m which the raspberry character was dominant, 5 
plants characterised by their regular and high yield were selected 

All these plants have the habit of the raspberry, their stems being 
strong and either erect or procumbent and covered with numerous, short, 
weak thorns The leaves are large and similar m structure to those of 
the raspberry with three, or five, round leaflets , the flowers are interme¬ 
diate m si/e between the flowers of the parent plants, and grow in clusters 
at the end of long peduncles, as m the case of the bramble The fruit 
which is dark cherry-red m colour, turns a blackish-brown before ripening, 
it is larger than the berries of either parent and has a slightly acid flavour 
with a scent very similar to that of the raspbern 

From a large number of T, Irvbnds, 4 individuals were chosen to pro¬ 
pagate this new type, of which the fixity and homogeneity had alreadv 
been proved to the 3rd generation The 4 selected plants bore fruit from 
the second half of in May to the middlle of August , being 3 mouths old 
at the date of fructification 

The fruit, e\en at the end of the season did not lose its aroma or 
decrease m size 

These experiments proved one notable fact vi$ , that normal fertility 
was only manifested bv the most robust individuals of the F % 111 which the 
raspberry character was predominant stenhtv being apparentlv a transi¬ 
tory phenomenon 

Not only did the plants of the F t and become peifectl) self-fertile, 
but their pollen possessed extraordinary utality even when applied to 
rather distantlv related forms 

The F 2 and F z also distinguished themselves by resisting the drought 
and high tempeiatures of 1918 

Thus the objects of making these crosses between the Bramble and 
Raspberry have been successfully attained G A 

^WcuwtmAx. 825 - Rapid Determination of the Germinating Power of Seed. — la sage p in 

Sfeps Compte Rcndus dt l 4 cad f nn dt\ Science Vol 171, No xi, pp 762 766 Pans 

13 March icu2. 

In connection with a publication of M M Nemel and DrCHON (1) 
the writer recalb a method which he brought to notice in 1911 and which 
be has lecentl} completed This method makes it possible to recognise 
whether seeds possess germination power without submitting them to ger¬ 
mination tests The writer placed seeds of Leptdtum sativum m dilute 
^elutions of caustic potash , if these seeds were capable of germmatmg, 
the} coloured egg->ellow a dilute solution with a maximum concentration 
of 2- 6 N (normal) m 4 hours at most, if on the other hand they had lost 
their vitality, they coloured also a very dilute solution, with a maximum 

(•} S>ee R Maiifa i )zz, Nn 2->i {tel) 
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strength of */ 4 2- 9 N. In practice a solution between these two limits 
would be satisfactory The coloration would indicate the incapacity to ger¬ 
minate. The author has ascertained that this method can also be used 
for seeds of 16 other plants experimented on. He considers that it offers 
a starting point for the physico-chemical study of seeds and that it has a 
practical value. L. V. 

826 - * Trigu biancu”, “Trigu arrubiu’* and “Trigu moru”, Varisttes of Wheat cswuud.^ 
grown in the Province of Cagliari, Sardinia (1). blandini, k (r. Cattedm Am- akd ; 

bulante di Agricoltura di Cagliari), in L'Italia A incola, Year 5% N<.. 1, p. it, 1 full page P0Lft ® 
col. pi.; No 2, p 48, 1 full page col pi ; No. 6, p 170, 1 full page col pi Piacenza, 
is Jan., 15 Veb and is June 

« Trigu biancu » (White wheat). — A hard wheat with normal 
vegetative cycle, cultivated mainly for making bread, in the plain of 
Sanluri. It tillers less than " trigu mom ” (1) ; for this reason 1 quintal 
per hectare is sown. 

It has little resistance* to lodging and drought, but it is resistant to 
rust which, in the marshy lands of Sanluri causes much damage to other 
varieties of wheat. 

Characteristics: — car rectangular, light yellow, bearded, 20-23 

loose fertile spikeiets; spikeiets with 2-3 fertile flowers glumes) oval 
lanceolate, with very marked sharp keel, terminated by a long point¬ 
ed rostrum, and wax coloured edge; gin mules oval bulging, with awns 
yellow wax colour; grain yellowish white, slightly gibbous, wrinkled, 
ventral profile slightly concave; stalk with semi-solid straw. It re¬ 
sembles veiy much the varieties called “ Saragolletta ” in Basilicata and 
" Farm ” in Sicily. 

“ Titter arrubiu ” (Red wheat). — A hard wheat with normal 
vegetative cycle, grown exclusively for making bread. Like " murru " 
it tillers much but it is less resistant to lodging. It has the drawback of 
losing its ear at physiological maturity. 

Characteristics : — ear golden-red, square, bearded, with 25-27 compact 
fertile spikeiets; spikeiets with 3-4 fertile flowers; glumes oval lanceolate, 
slighly keeled, terminated by a long pointed rostrum, edge red shaded 
withtblue; ghtmules oval bulging, with golden yellow awns, deciduous 
at maturity; grain small 5-7 mm. long by 2 mm. broad; stalk hol¬ 
low in the first three internodes, solid in the others. It resembles 
very much the varieties called " Rossia ” in Basilicata and “ Ruscia ” in 
Sicily. 

"Trigu moru m (Black wheat). — A hard wheat, with normal veg¬ 
etative cycle, resistant to lodging, but loses its grain at advanced ma¬ 
turity. Owing to this defect it is grown in a zone of small extent (plain 
of Sanluri and Sulcio). 

Characteristics:-— ear rectangular, black with glaucous reflexion, 
bearded, with 23-35 compact fertile spikeiets; spikeiets with 3-4 fer- 


(1) Sep R. March I022, No, 2S4. (I'd.). 
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tile flowers, glumes oval lanceolate, with very marked sharp keel, 
terminated by a long pointed rostrum and with a bluish edge; glu- 
mules oval bulging, terminated by long awns dark black at the base and 
golden-red at the point, deciduous at maturitv, grain golden-yellow, 
very gibbous, vential profile concave f aveiage length 8 mm, breadth 
j mm , stalks with solid straw in the 3 first intcrnodes, semi-solid 
in the others, ear easily detached from the stalk at maturity It re¬ 
sembles very much the varieties called " Zingarella ” in Basilicata and 
“ Sctirzunera ” in Sicily F D 

827 - Potatoes in the Islands of Chilod (Chili). cardinas accdradl, o m htu\ut 

l Mursitunu, Vol VII, Vo i, p 27-m Santiago of Chili Ma\ i<>„2 

In the valleys of the Andes situated in the part of the Coulilleras 
opposite the island, as well as in the north part oi Chill, indigenous growth* 
of potatoes nuij still be seen at the present time It is one of the most 
important ciops in the island among the Provinces of Chill the crop 
giown m tins island stands first as ugards area planted under potatoes 
and fifth as tegards yield per hectare, the average is m quintals, but 
with better tillage and manuimg joo quintals might lx* obtained 

M\m ki — farmyard manure, sea-weed, house sweepings, “ jibia* 
guano, folding of animals Dung-heaps are not used , the pen where the 
animal* pass the night is covered with the straw of ceteuls or vetches 
or with dr\ grass , ever} three of four (lavs a fiesli la\ei is added The 
sea-weed is spread evenly on the ground to a depth of 10 to 20 cm 
as soon as it is collected, or else if the quantits avail ible is not sufficient, 
it is placed at intervals of 80 to 90 cm or it u first placed in heap* 
or “ hurones ” , x / 8 of a litre per plant is supplied 

The house sweepings are heaped up and allowed to ferment, sometimes 
straw is mixed with them , twice as much is used as 111 the case of farmyard 
manure Their efficient is mostly due to the ashe* which they contain 
The “ jibias ” or cuttle-fish are large marine cephalopods ol an average 
weight of 25 kilogramme^ and ne\er less than 15 kilogrammes, very 
plentiful and easily caught from March to Augu*t , the\ are placed in 
alternate layers with earth between a compost is thus obtained which b 
spread later, it can also be used in another manner but less advantage >usl)’, 
fleshy portions, 12 to 15 per ‘ jibia M , are separated and buried m the 
between the potato plants, but nevei in contact with the plant which would 
be injured b> it Other manures have to be added to the “ jibia ”, as 
it does not sulfice, b} itself to give a good crop 

The islands of the Deserters furnish from iso to 200 tons a year of 
"guano piedra caltus ” which is composed of sand rich in the droppings 
of sea birds , it is scarcely used except in these islands , in addition there 
is a little walrus and bat guano on Talc&n island Regarding folding, 
a hundred sheep or more are kept for several consecutive nights in a square 
with 15 metre sides 

Soktinc, the sets — This is done with great care and twice over: 
in the field and in the house When the crop is lifted a single heap is 
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made lor each day's work; in the evening each labourer places the best 
tubers in sacks and carries them to the house, while he selects and places 
in separate heaps the very large tubers and all those which belong to other 
varieties ; in the original heap only very small tubers, or those malformed 
or injured by the plough, or which in some way or other are not quite 
sound remain. After the harvest all .the other heaps are also taken to 
the house, but care is taken to keep the different qualities separate. 

The second sorting is more rigorous and takes place during the winter 
months, by separating the tubers for planting (“ semilion ”) from the larger 
which are sold, and eliminating all those which are injured or which do not 
belong to the desired variety and have escaped the first sorting. If 
the sets have eyes, even small ones, they are removed. 

Planting. — Two seasons ; at the commencement of winter and in 
spring ; the former is only for domestic consumption, for it produces 
early potatoes, too watery to lx* stored. 

Lines from 80 to 90 cm. apart, and holes made with a peg 
at distances of 40 cm. are laid out by eye, and nevertheless the 
work is perfect. O11 sloping ground planting is done in the direction of 
the slope, one or two tubers being placed in each hole. About 17 quintals 
of sets are used per hectare. The manure is applied at the time of plant¬ 
ing or on the following day. The spaces between the lines are ploughed, 
the clods of earth being turned over on to the line ; by passing twice in 
opposite directions along the same space, open ridges are made on the 
lines. The ends of the lines, which the plough, drawn by oxen, has not 
properly ploughed are completed with a kind of 2-furrow plough worked 
by hand, called “ lumas 

Cultivation. — This consists in breaking up the crust, weeding 
and keeping the ridges in order, this being done when the plants 
have sprung up, and in earthing up, which is done when the plants have 
reached a height of 15 cm. This operation is so important that when 
it cannot be done the crop is not dug up, it being considered a prion 
too scanty to be worth digging. 

For the execution of this latter operation, which is called “ quechatum ” 
there is generally an exchange of labour ( 4< mingo ”) between neighbouring 
farmers. 

A few years ago, about 200 varieties of potatoes were grown in the 
island of Chiloe ; but as the trade only wants the " corahila ”, this has 
taken tha place of a great many other varieties, of which only some fifty 
remain at present. According to the writer the “ mantequilla ” is the 
best of all, with its fine yellow flesh and its very pleasant taste ; but its 
yield is not very high. The “ ore ” is very highly thought of by the farm¬ 
ers of the island ; for domestic or local consumption, the varieties " aler- 
ce ”, “ toldena ”, ” cabra ” are grown. By far the most extensively 
cultivated variety is the “ corahila 

The writer gives a list of no varieties which, for the most part, exist 
at present in the island in a wild state. Among these varieties the writer 
mentions : — the “ emperador ” of large size, good flavour, very suitable 

:***] 
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for early planting, the “ camote ” whose tubers have a purple fleshy 
which imparts part of its colouring matter to other foods with which it is 
cooked, giving them a purple colour ; its yield is fairly high ; “ michun 
“ mechoe ”, 44 picun negra ” and other varieties show fine purple mottling 
which disappears in cooking. 

If the soils are divided into 4 classes in decreasing order of fertility, 
the following aveiage yields are obtained : — 


xst Class soils 350 to 700 quintals per hectare 


2nd 

»» 

» I/O 

to 

310 

a 

» 

» 

Ud 

n 

» 70 

to 

170 

» 

» 

» 

4th 

» 

» 70 

to 

IOO 





The large yielding varieties are the following : — “ camote ” — 
44 corahila ” — “ chapedes ” ; those of medium production 44 alerce ” 

— “ toltena ” — 44 caballero ” ; small producers : — 44 mantequilla ” 

— 44 michunes ” — 41 cabras ” — 44 rosas ” 

Uses. — All these potatoes are used exclusively for food ; they have 
no industrial use. Their flavour is much improved by placing them on 
gratings over the hearth, so that the smoke envelops them ; slight long¬ 
itudinal incisions x cm. long at intervals of 1 cm. are first made : after 
8-10 days they are taken out of the smoke : the name 44 anquentos ” is 
given to tubers so treated. 

44 Milcado ” is a mixture of grated raw potatoes, cooked potatoes 
and wheat flour kneaded together ; it is cooked in an oven or on a grid, 
or else boiled or fried and is better than bread. 

44 Chuno ” is starch prepared in the following manner :— by grating, 
washing, filtration, decantation and drying the starch separated by de¬ 
cantation and finally grinding. 

Diseases and pests. — The only disease which causes damage 
is 44 sarna ” (Oospora scabies) which the local farmers attribute to the tubers 
being left too long in the ground and which they prevent by not delaying 
the harvest or by making it early. In this way, in 80 % of the cases, 
a satisfactory result is obtained. The variety which is most liable to this 
disease, especially in new moist soils, is the 44 corahila ” to such an extent 
that in some places its growth has been abandonned. 

In certain limited localities, the plants are attacked by insects (* 4 bi- 
chos ”) called 44 cuncuiiilla they have been controlled, with satisfac¬ 
tory results, by the following mixture : — 16 kg. of bran -f- 2 kg. of 
molasses + 1 kg. of Paris green. 

The general immunity of Chiloe potatoes with regard to diseases is 
all the more remarkable as the island has a damp, foggy climate. It 
must be attributed: — 1) to the congenital robustness of the varieties; 
2) to the custom of smoking the tubers for planting by keeping them hung 
up in frames on the ceiling of the kitchen. This practice is worthy of 
notice as apparently it is not known outside the island. 

F. D. 
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828 - Problems of Cotton Cultivation for Discussion at tbe International Congress nses cmm 
at Bio de Janeiro (October 1922). — 1 de Campos, d , o Aigod&o no Brasil e * 

Conference Mundial Algodeira de Nova Orleans, pp 1-29 Rome, 1920 — II 7 extile 
World Journal (World Cotton Conference dumber), Vo] E1V, No 16, pp 139-229 
Boston, Nov 22, 1919 — HI Bool of the World Cotton Conference, Liverpool-Mancf es 
ter June 13-22, 1921 Published by the Txecutivt Committee, Liverpool, 1922 — 

IV Ricri, V , La conference cotonmire mondiale de Livi rpool et Manchester Rapport A. 8 4 
(Vl&ue Assemblee Oin^ral de l’lnst Int d’Agric , 8 Mai 1922), pp 1 ^3 Rome 1922 — 

V Relatorio de la i* Conferenua Algodeira, A Laioura , Bolttim da Sociedade Nacional 
de Agncultura, XXII, 1918, pp 239 247 Rio dc Janeiro — VI Insi I\r d’AGRi 
citi jCttrr, Le 5 pays cotonmers Leur production et leur mouicment commirctal pp 1 143 
Rome, 1922 — VII De Campos, D , Rapport sur la slatistiquc du colon pnsinu d l*As 
>cmblec generate au nom du ( omiti pennant nt, pp 1 13 Rome, 1922 (VI Den Assembly, 

8 May 1922, No 8) — VIII Conferencia international Algodura promoiida pe la 

Soctedade Nactonaldt igncultura Estatutes f Proiramma, pp 1 16 Rio de Taneiro 192’ 

IX La Conference Internationale colonmcrt de Rio dc Janeiro (Oct 1922) ( omnium 
cation iaite au Comitt permanent de Vlnstiiut international d' Agriculture bv DeCampo 1 - 
D pp 1 9 Rome, Ma* 31, 1922 - X Annuanc intt rnattonal de ^tahsnque agncolr 
1917 1918 Rome 1920 XI Comiii* P*rm\mm or 1 ’IvvrrruT Iattfrnmiovm 
iVA(.rictjt iuri (Proecs-ierlatn) 1920, pp 00 Rome, 1021 
Cotton is incontestably one of the all important crops in world agri¬ 
culture Problems associated with production have therefore a high 
international importance and necessitate a unity and co-ordination of 
effort between every country" concerned, from the standpoints both of 
production and consumption 

In 1905 an International Congress was held at Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester, and as a consequence the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers' Association was established Tins Federa¬ 
tion calls meetings periodically and publishes the records and issues every 
six months the statistical data for the cotton stocks m the factories, 

February 1 and August 1 of each year as well as the cotton statistics 
for the halt-year period, January 31 to July 31, and August 1 to the fol¬ 
lowing January" 31 This Association is limited, however, to the spinners 
and is not universal, a** the American Association stands apart 

Isr international cowon CONFERENCE (New Orleans, October 13-Jb, 

1919) (I) — The advantage iff a World Cotton Conference was urged 
by the Americans with a view to supplying the gaps and making good the 
inevitable incompleteness arising from entire dependence on the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, which confines its attention 
to certain sides of the cotton question only 

The Conference was held in New Orleans, one of the chief cotton grow¬ 
ing centres in the world on Octobei 13-16, 1919 For the first time on re¬ 
cord, the discussions of cotton growers, and merchants and manufactur¬ 
ers were united and th^ bases of agreements of fundamental importance 
were laid. 

The programme of the Conference included 14 questions, which may 
however, be reduced to 10, as follows (II) 

*) World cotton requirements , increase of the consumption entails increase of pioduction , 
stability of prices 

2) Production; selection of the seed ; methods at cultivation and picking 

3 ) ^inning: uniformity of baling and pressing m bales 

[m] 
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4) Damage at time of shipment and in transit. 

5) Transport and insurance. 

6) Buying and selling ; tare and net weight. 

7) Markets; classification ; public interest und speculation. 

8) Capital, credit and exports. 

q) International and national reports and statistical returns. 

io) Permanent organisation of a world conference of cotton interests. 

The results of the debates and discussions which took place at the 
Conference are summed up in the resolutions subjoined here : 

1) The Conference desires such a system of cotton sales as to ensure 
a fair price for the best qualities and the best kinds of this product. Seed 
inspection must be instituted, and there should be furnished certificates 
of origin. An enquiry should be undertaken into the best means of com¬ 
batting diseases of the cotton plant whether due to insects or to other 
causes : there should be quarantine of seed with the object of preventing the 
spread of disease. Seed selection must be improved and improvements 
should also be made in methods of cultivation. A task more difficult 
to achieve but equally essential is the fixing of the price in relation to the 
cost of labour. To do this an international agreement should be arrived 
at between producers, as it is on them that the burden falls of the higher 
wages that increase the cost of production. It will not be easy to lay down 
the principles governing such an agreement owing to the presence of a 
large number of factors, among others the extremely complex factor re¬ 
sulting from the fluctuations of the exchange. 

2) American manufacturers have expressed the desire to see the 
southern planters devote themselves exclusively to the question of improv¬ 
ing the quality and yield per hectare. It is absolutely essential to proceed 
so as to ensure an annual production corresponding to the needs of 
the industry and fulfilling the requirements of the consumer as regards 
quality. 

3) It is essential to introduce generally the American grading ot 
cotton both for the manufacture of, and the trade in cotton. It is also 
absolutely essential to adopt an hora ccrta for the publication of prices 
on all the American markets for spot sales. The unification of classifi¬ 
cation is a pressing necessity if an absolutely standard result is to be 
obtained, as serious difficulties are encountered when trade figures of 
different countries are compared. 

4) The Conference recommends that the different countries con¬ 
tinue, pending an enquiry into the best means of establishing a uniform 
system of organisation of statistics, to collect and publish statistics of 
exports and imports, of production and consumption, encouraging efforts 
of this kind from whatever quarter, and acting jointly £ot common ends. 

5) The Conference congratulates the management of the United 
States Railways on their employment for up-country stations of freight- 
notes in respect of consignments intended for foreign destinations. 

6} The Conference signifies its approval of the State aid given by 
the American Government to the transport of cotton by river navigation. 

7) Rales, packages, or small bales containing cotton, silk fabrics 
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or silk and cotton fabric must be securely packed and well protected, 
so as to avoid mildew which causes serious loss to the dyers and printers. 

8) The Conference states that it is incumbent on the Government 
to find the means to prevent losses caused by exposure to bad weather 
and it calls upon the competent authorities for effective action in this 
direction. 

g) The Conference is strongly of opinion that warehouses should 
be erected at the quays and storage places so as to avoid losses caused 
by bad weather. Warehousing in suitable localities for keeping cotton 
will be encouraged. Working of these depots : storage charges, charges 
for weighing and grading to be kei>t low. Credit guarantees to the ad¬ 
vantage of world trade ; equally for producers and buyers. 

io) The Conference recommends that a law be approved authoris¬ 
ing the “ War Finance Corporation ” to issue bonds to enable purchases 
to lx* made under the best possible conditions in the United States of 
the raw materials necessary for the resumption of manufactures in the pur¬ 
chasing countries. These bonds will make possible the automatic regula¬ 
tion of foreign manufactures and organisations if they are accepted by 
the foreign banks and approved by the Governments of these countries. 
The law further declares that in order to assist the “ War Finance Corpor¬ 
ation ” the banking and credit organisation already existing in the United 
States shall also be available for furnishing the funds necessary for the bank 
operations intended for the purchases of raw materials, and that about a 
thousand million bales of cotton or other main products should be put at 
the disposal of the Kutopcan industries so as to enable them to recom¬ 
mence work. 

n) A permanent Council or Committee of the Conference has been 
instituted and several sub-committees appointed : the x>rincipal task of 
these is the consideration of American production and manufacture. A 
general assembly of the members of the Committee and of its sub-commit¬ 
tees will be held at Manchester in 1921. 

One of the most important results of the Conference is the demonstra¬ 
tion of the insufficiency of the world production of cotton, and an appeal 
it made for more intensive and improved methods of cultivation and for 
improvement in quality. 

II. World cotton conference (Liverpool and Manchester, June 
13-22, 1921) (III). — The second great international conference was 
held in two sections. The first, June 13 to 15, at Liverpool, world famous 
as a cotton port and the seat of the leading cotton exchange in the world, 
dealing with the affairs of the 570 members of the Liverpool Cotton As¬ 
sociation. Liverpool is also the Headquarters of the Tribunal whose de¬ 
cisions as regards the cotton trade are accepted throughout the world. 
At this Conference, questions of raw material were discussed and conse¬ 
quently also production, prices, sale methods and the best means of en¬ 
couraging the importation of American cotton into the poorer European 
countries. 

The fallowing summary has been made of the addresses given : 
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D R Coker stated that at the existing prices viz , 15 cents per lb , 
neither land-owner, nor the cultivator finds it profitable to grow cotton* 
This was confirmed by Trevor Thought, Minister of Agriculture, Egypt 

W H Himbury, General Manager British Cotton Growing Associa¬ 
tion summarises the latest information as regards the development of new 
cotton fields within the Bntish Empire, noting especially Nigeria, Uganda 
and the Sudan 

In Nigeria, the crop in 1920 was 16 100 bales (of 400 lb ) for ship¬ 
ment , it is estimated, however, that 100 000 bales might be obtained, m 
Uganda, where 16 years ago cotton was unknown, the crop m 1920 is es¬ 
timated to have reached 52 000 bales , it is expected that an increase 
of 20 % annually is possible , in Sudan, 22 000 bales were produced with a 
possible increase to I 500 000 bales 

W R Meadows, representative of the V $ Department of Agricul¬ 
ture brought forward a proposition to the effect that universal standard- 
be adopted for American cotton 

Other addressee dealt with financial and commeicial pioblems 

The second part of the Conference was held at Manchester on June 
15-22 Manchester is the great manufacturing centre and tmplo\s 60 mil 
I1011 spmdles and 800000 looms standing theiefoie as the chief would 
centre as regards fabrics and ^anl Questions relating to the cotton m 
dustiy were discussed and the resolutions and decisions of the Conference 
a s a whole were appro\ ed 

Among the most important addresses may be mentioned the fol 
lowing 

W Howarih on the ' Charactenstics of cotton as lequired hy the 
spinner " , W Da\is ‘ Qualitv and nature of cotton yarn used in the ho 
siery trade ', S H Higgins and A Hodgi , Preparation of cloth foi 
finishing ", A I Hoi/r, " The cotton null, its machinery and equipment ” 
A Waison, “ Transportation of cotton ,J , A L Scorr and Blanchard 
F S , ' Needed reforms in the ginning, baling and compressing of Cotton * 

J Jackson, ‘ Factory accidents and their prevention A Thoma*s 
(Director of the International labour Bureau), 41 Hours of labour and 
the textile industry " The disadvantage of the 8-hour system from the 
English spinners standpoint was discusssed, with reference to the resulting 
decrease m production 

Dr A Vv Crossiey delivered an important address on the scope 
of the Bntish Cotton Industry Research Association, which includes 1500 
branches and has established a Scientific Research Institute with the fol¬ 
lowing aims a) study of the botanical and chemical and physical proper¬ 
ties of cotton fibre, measurements, resistance, elasticity etc of yams, 
effect of climate and moisture on quality of lint, 6) weaving and steaming 
problems , i) tendenng of fabnes by acids heat and light 

Resolutions were put forward in the vanous sub-Comnuttees, 14 m 
number and dealt with the following subjects — 1) cotton growing , 
2) ginning , 3) seed , 4) compressing and warehousing , 5) sales and pur¬ 
chase , 6) transportation 7) banking and insurance , 8) spinning , 9) ma- 
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nufacture of fabrics, 10 ) sale of goods, 11 ) finishing, 12 ) research and 
statistics , 13 ) textile machinery , 14 ) cotton waste 

The following important resolutions have been selected tor quotation 

1) Resolution of Committee I that growers should organise a Society of the Cotton 
growers of the world consisting of members d» recti y interested in cultivation, and statistics 
etc to promote world wide improvements in the quality of the crop, the methods of prepa 
ration and handling and tlu cstablishmtnt of equitable prices 

2) The Resolution of the Compressing ami Warehousing Committee, emphasising the 
need ot reforms in the nuthxis of handling cotton in the United Stites md recommend 
xng that closer and more frequent contact should take plaet between the representatives of 
tht mills growers and meieh uits m orckr to improve the classification of cotton, its protec 
tion on the farms and at the ginneries etc and also tliat Adequate warehouse accomo- 
dation be provided and high density cncouiagtd without injury t< the fibre ml the bile 
contents 

3) Resolution of the Siks md Purchiscs Committee approv ng tlu cintrict svsttm 
md deprev. itmg legislative uitci ft r< net is tending to imp nr its usefulness Ihis Committee 
rteognist s tlu importance ot *»tud\ mg the vinous form*-. of eontr ict with a view tx 
assmnliting any t visting liffei* nees It was resolved th it i comp ins n be m iclc between 
the \meiiean an 1 Tiverp >1 ofiici il stand ir is 

4) Resolution of the Res* mil iiidStitjstu.se mnmttee rec rinsing the imp >itaut tunc 
turns >f the Intern iti mi! Institute »f \gncultur mlmvitiu the < ovenmients to furnish 
to this Institute the requisite inform iti »n at the earliest jxtssiblt moment in oteler tint it 
mav be promptlv mile lvulilk for the bene fit of ill pr ► lucing md consuming countries 

Co i ion in Brazii (V VI) — Ik fore pacing on to the stuch of the 
progumme of the International Conference which will be held at Rio 
de Janeito m the month of October next it may be useful to make 
a lapid sur\e\ oi conditions m Brazil a cotton-producing country 
making use for the purpose of the material collected on the occasion of 
the first Cotton Conference organised m 191b h\ the *' Centro Industrial 
do Brasil ' (in Icnoura XXII ( 1918 ) Numeio Especial) and of the sta 
tistics published b a the Intern itionU Institute of Agriculture (It s pav s 
cotonnur s Lexir production it hut mom ement commercial Rome 1922 
proxisional edition pp 1 145) 

Subjoined aie the figures of Brazilian production 



Ytirs < f picking 

Art i 

lia 

Production 

q 

1915- 1 >16 


203 966 

611 90c 

1910-1917 


202 775 

608 32" 

1917-1018 


294 051 

7*17 154 

1918-1919 


244 820 

"H 161 

1910-1920 


277 356 

812 071 

1920-1921 


325 947 

977 642 

IQ 21 -I 922 


574 600 

1 326 000 


The area suitable for cotton growing, according to Pearcf who has 
travelled throughout Brazil on behalf of the International Federation of As¬ 
sociations of Master Cotton Spinners, may exceed that of the United States 

IMBi 
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The northern or equatorial cotton-growing region extends from Ma- 
ranhao to Bahia, both along the coast and inland, and consists of a strip 
about 240 kilometres wide The southern region with its centre at San 
Paulo includes a number of fertile belts extending from 15 to 25 degrees of 
south latitude 

In the north sowing is from December to January for long-staple 
cotton (from 28 y 2 mm and more), and from February to April for 
^hort-staple cotton (less tlian) In the south sowing is from September 
to November 

In the north picking is from August to December , in the south from 
March to May 

The best variety is the Sertdo or Moce, with a long staple of 35 45 mm 
and it is chiefly grown m Brazil at Parahjba and at Rio Grande do 
Norte 

The quantities of long and short staple cotton resjiectiveH giown in 
recent years, are (VII) 


Y«. it v. :>f j>u.kim. 


I ^stapled c >lnn Short ‘-t^plrd cotton 
l 8 V t nun tud < \ct) (under 28 */* nun ) 


I 'C 


19*5-1916 

3->8 000 

253 QOO 

1910-1017 

352 851 

255 476 

I9I7-HJI8 

4 3 * 4°° 

m 754 

1918 1919 

425 088 

308 47 , 

1919-1920 

480 000 

350 OOO 

3920-1921 

5 r >7 24° 

410 76O 


The enemies of the cotton plant are \er\ numerous m Brazil the pink 
boll-worm (Platycdra go\s\pidla) is the iiio^-t formidable Where the 
growth is \erv thick it is difficult to combat destiuctne insects The 
officials and experts encour igc the cultivatois to sow new belts and to 
change the order of the crops good results have been obtained in lo¬ 
calities where these methods ha\ e l>een adopted 

Subjoined is the quantit\ of cotton ginned and prepared in the 


Brazilian factories 




Yt IT-. 

Quintals 

Yiars 

Quintals 


1911 

457 380 

1914 

451 150 

1912 

483 630 

1915 

573 700 

1913 

465 720 

1916 

60x 220 


At the date of the Rio Cotton Conference, held m 1916, the average 
requirements of that year were more than 605 000 qs and they were fully 
met by the Brazilian cotton 
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After the conference the increase in the home consumption was as 
follows : 


Ycara 


Quintal* 


Years 


Quintals 


1917 . 686 420 

1918 . 714 400 


1919 . 700000 

1920 . 705 OOO 


The exjxirts of ginned cotton reached the following figures in the last 
decade : 


Years 

Quintal* 

Years 

Quintals 

iyti. 

.... 146 469 

1917 . 

... 59 4 1 T 

1912. 

... 167 739 

1918. 

. 25 942 

I 9 M. 

.... 374 236 

1919 . 


I 9 M. 

.... 304 342 

1920 . 

. . 246 961 

IQ 15 . 

.... 5227 <> 

1921 . 

. . . . 196 070 

1916. 

. . . * . IO 70^ 




The yield per hectare of ginned cotton has lieen as follows : 


Year* 

* Quintals 

t 

11 

' Years 

11 

Quintal* 

Iyl5~l9l6 ...... 

3 ° 

IOiy- 1920 . 

. • 3.0 

Im 16-19 I7 . 

3 -o 

1920—1921 ... 

. - 3-0 

1917-1918 . 

• • 2.5 

1921—1922 . 

. . 2.3 

1918-1919 . 

• - 30 




This yield has always l>een higher than that of the United States. 
The imports of cotton into Brazil have been very small, except in 
191b, as may be seen from the following table ; 


Years 


j Quintals 

Years 

Quintals 

1909 .• , 


169 

1916. 


1910 .. 

. . . 

I 219 

, 1917 . 

. 1863 

I 9 H. 

. . . . 

2 590 

1913. 

. 43 

1912 . 

. 

2 108 

1919. 

. 98 

1913 . 


589 

1920 . 

.. IOI 

1914 . 


I 416 

1921. 


1915 . 

. . . . 

1 267 


i 
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Third international cotton conference (Rio de Janeiro, October 
1922) (VIII-IX) — The third International Cotton Conference arranged by 
the National Agricultural Soeiet} r , and under the auspices of the Executive 
Committee of the National Exhibition and of the Department of Cotton 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, will lie held in October 1922 at Rio de Janeiro 

It is clear from the preceding notes that cotton growing and the 
cotton industry hold a veiy important place in the economy of Brazil 
The eyes of the English manufacturers have long been turned on this 
country, which is almost certain to become the largest cotton growing 
region m the world and one of the most important sources of supply ot 
the raw material 

The programme of the International Confeience (at which will be pre¬ 
sent undoubtedly all the glowers and all the manufacturers of cotton in 
the world) includes ten enquiries or groups of leading questions 

I) Cotton in Brazil (iineial tnqmrx into tin cultivation of tin cotton 
plant in tin different S taft s of Brazil and in other countries 

1) \aneties of cotton in tin different States of the l mon Characteristics of these 
varieties Studies of the see Is ml the quihtv of the fibre 

2) Advent igts in 1 <lis id vantages of imiual ind pen mini \ irit ties act oi dim; to the 
topographical and chin itic con litions md the nature of the soil Disadvantages of mixing 
different virieticsm tli s utie pi mt ition Importance of establishing i s\stem of cultivation 
with *1 single v irutv for each /one 

,) Proved > n Id f< r c icli v irie t> 

4) Resistance of tli diffeient varieties to weather end to the disc ists ot the different 
regions 

5) lyail> maturity md pre ductivitv of the different vane ties m each region 

6 ) Soils best suited to each variety topographical asj>eet geological formition 
chemical constitution of the soil md extent of taeh region 1 xatnplcs of the best lands 
Local climatic conditions 

7 ) Methods of produe lion in each legion , labour conditions dav latmur with pavnie lit 
in kind or piece work , price of land facilities for transport 

8 ) Retrospective study of the development of mechanical cultivation, with am m t]s 
and tractors, all over the country 

O) Retrospective studv of State and private action fot the encouragtintnt of tilt 
cultivation of the cotton plant in the cemntrv 

io) Stitistics of cotton production m each St ite if possible b\ municipal areas ex¬ 
ports to the different states end exports ibroad 

II) Improvement of the cultnation of the cotton plant in Brazil 

1) Preparation of the soil, trenching, processes of tillage and raking use of tractors 
and economic conditions of the operations 

2 ) The most economical systems of planting and the machine ly to be used Periods 
and methods of plantiug, according to the varieties and regions Restocking, lopping, 
levelling 

Enriching e>i pooi soils use of cotton refuse, of manure, and of chemical and other 

fertilisers 

4) Rotation of crops and need fot regulating these so as to ensure both soil fertility and 
the control of plant diseases 
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5 ) Picking, precautions to be taken to obtain the cotton pure. Storage so arranged 
as to avoid dirt and disease. 

6 ) Selection of seed with reference to the variety of cotton and the quality of the 
fibre ; methods employed in these operations 

7) Acclimatisation of exotic varieties • advantages and disadvantages 

8 ) Comparative study of the selection of Brazilian varieties and of tlie acclimatisation 
of exotic varieties : superiority of the first system over the second 

<)) Cutting : study of the different methods, their advantages and their economic 
results. 


in) Diseases of the cotton plant. State Protection . 

t) Study of the diseases and insects which attack the cotton-plant, and particularly 
the ** broca ” {(uisterocerodes Gossypit), the pink bolt-worm {PlatYidta gossv/ur/to), and the 
“ curuqueri ”(-I Uibanta atztllacca) • studies of the material damage caused by each of the 
alx>ve mentioned diseases and pests as regards the quality of the cotton and the yield 
ftotn the picking Advantages obtained due to the measures taken bv the States that 
have a department for protection of glowers 

2) Influence of bad weather at the time of planting and picking, influence of the 
surrounding vegetation, of the variety and of the methods of prophylaxis on ilu recurrence 
of diseases 

5) Methods tor combatting diseases Insecticides, spraying materials and their 
application Cutting of jierennial cotton plants as a preventive method. 

4 ) Cleaning of the seed and methods employed for this purpose, whether heat and ex¬ 
posure to the rays of the sun or carbon bisulphidt or hydnxyanic gas Study of apparatus 
employed on the large and on the small farms and for exjiort tmde necessity of spreading 
the use of these Ariangeinents for the importing of cotton seed from abroad and installa¬ 
tion of apparatus for cleaning. 

5) Plan of co-ordination of the federal legislation of the States and the Municipalities 
as regntds the methods adopted for the protection of the cotton plant The most inqxutant 
rules to be observed Schemes including itinerant lectures and propaganda ana mg cultiva 
tors, proprietors of ginning machinery and buyeis of cotton 

<» Measures to l»c taken to secuie common action m the producing countne**, with tin- 
object of avoiding the spread of the diseases that attack the cotton plant 

IV) The cotton-plant in the X orth-East 

1) Operations in the North-East for developing and impioviiig the cultivation of 
cotton and notes on the best methods of carrying them out 

2) Lauds under cultivation and a stud} of a plan oi extension of the areas planted 
by the construction of large barrage works. Enquiry into methods of utilising and 
improving irrigated land, low lying land and elevated land by means of barrage con¬ 
structions. 

H) Distribution of water for irrigation purposes : rules to lie adopted and methods re¬ 
commended. Quantity of water required by the different crops and the relative charges. 
Method of procedure for speedy utilisation of irrigated land 

4 ) Advisability of employing borrowed capital and utilisation of irrigated land : the 
best system of working to follow 

5 ) Economic capacity of the great irrigation works of the North-East ami plans for 
harbour improvements 

0) Cultivation of land with large, small and medium barrage works. Enquiry into 
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the basins of irrigation, and the large canals 1 conomit possibilities of utilising the water 
m tlic gicat barrage works of the North 1 ast for irrigation purposes 

7 ) Value of the carriage roads *n the whole cotton growing region and necessity for 
increasing their number 

V) Treatment and manipulation of cotton and its by-products 

1) 'treatment ot cotton Preliminary guiding in relation to the <juahU and kind of 
staple H indhng, ginning pressing tiling iidimwiu Impio\ements to be intiortuced 
into the methods employed 

2 ) Dinning machines tv pts of saws rollers md eutte is with note s on then use and on 
possible impiovemcnts I inquiry into the ipphe itioii ot tlu ->c tv pcs of mat hint to the various 
kinds of Brazilian cotton advant igc mddisidv mtages 

3 ) Lcntril stations foi the in imi>ul it ton of c< tton u cording to kind to length of 
staple and to the importance of the legion conditions, which should guide the choice of si 
tuu.1i >n of tin so stations 

4 ) 'lvp^s of cotton presses in l then use in c u Ii cist High density pit ssc s at tlu 
ports of shipment anel diving app it itus l >tton w iieli ms« s it the ports >f shipment kimls 
of bales for export and for home consumption 

5) Baling of cotton md treatment of by pi > Uu ts l’ossibiliti c f fraud in connection 
with these processes and me ms of pieventu n 

6) Cotton seed and its piep u it ion C om lit i ms that must h< fulfilled by tlu so d dt 

pots as regards colic etion stoi ice md e msmnption for loe il use isvcll is toi c\]>ort 

/) Oil factories study of m lebines intended for tic ilnicnt of seeds so as to obtain 
maximum output Oil, cilcnkc residue hntei and husk^ Position <t the oil nulls 
regarded from the point i view of the i iw in itc ri il of ti ms|>ort u n hlions aud < i the 1 m st 
means ot utilising the by piolucts tluii nuiustn il md ee nonm \ tlue 

ft) Refining of t)u oil iroin the ehenued d md point < hi u line i u s foi Uu liianuf u 
tun of food products such is edible tit t lbk tnd c< okmg oils cotnunuitt ini]>oftiiKe 
oi these by pioduc ts m n itnm ii cconoiti\ 

<>) Ulihs itxon ot tlic cotton st ilks m 1 oi the * lintel ’ in the p ijk r m iking liuhistrv 
facilities to be given to fictnns e^t ibljshed in the e< untry 

VI) Divtlopnn nt of cotton i*toa mg 1 alt tut ( otton Dt partnunt 

1) I neouragement of cotton gi >\ving b\ nit ms of tin pi’inuv schools of <o ojx rative 
eotton growing of ltiiuiaut closes < xpe tiincnt il «-titious st itious foi piodiution of send 
and the issistanee given by public lutliorities to ill th it eomems tlie extension of the 
cultivation and its cost 

2) 1 neoui lge me nt oi the extendel us t i i lgueultui il machineiv and facilities for 
pure has by import it on free of duty m 1 salt it cost of mauuf i< ture i \tension of similnt 
privileges to ir ichines intended for Uu mampul etion ot cotton products, to windmills 
to apparatus used in miking irrigation (anils to motor engines to fertilisers and to 
insecticides usee! in cotton cultivation 

Drant of subsidies for the business of tnannf icturmg cotton and its by products 

4) 1 xpe nine ntal plots ittae bed to plants for the m imputation of cotton their methods 
and aunt, , selection md ch amng ot sc cds mteiide d foi planting in lecortlance with the most 
approved methods 

s) Ftdeial Cotton Department the most suit iblc form of organisation or pi opagand t 
advocating scientific methods of work protection of the plantations distribution of selected 
seed, employment of agncultuial mic-hinciy, and also the organisation of statistical returns 
if cotton production 
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6) Grants made by public authorities mainly for propaganda, advocating scientific 
methods of working, and the control of plant diseases affecting cotton. Need for the Govern¬ 
ments of the different States of Brazil and the Municipalities to make regulations for pro¬ 
phylactic measures and the protection of the cotton plant against infection. Fraudulent 
practices in the handling of cotton, in the manufacture and in the packing of the oil : 
measures directed against those guilty of such practices 

7) Need for the establishment of a large number of small factories in inland districts 
of the Stales that are cotton producer Facilities to lx* granted tor the installation of these 
factories 

8 ) Enquiry into the export of oil-cake : advantages ol prohibiting tins expoit The 
place of oil-cake in the feeding of livestock 

«>) Premiums to cultivators employing oil cake as a fertiliser 

VII) Classification of cotton and standardising of the commercial kinds 
of staple and of its by-products. The cotton trade. 

j) Need foi a classification "of cotton staple in older to facilitate buying and 
s< lling operations, and the t n ation ot a tv pc by which to check these operations 
Methods to be followed in classification * 

а) the degree ot purity and the be-.t conditions of the staph* according to the American 
classification ; b) origin <>f cotton and the differentiation of vaiieticsm resjiect of length nt 
staple, its power of jesistance and its fineness 

2 1 Establishment of model types ot Brazilian cotton, taking into account the charac¬ 
teristic's of the vain tv, of the high standard degree of the manipulation and of the state of 
the fibre Need foi the Brasilian experts to work in collaboration with the socialists 
of other countiies foi tin establmhnn ut of these model types and the trade ini]H»rtanee ot 
organising on these lines 

d J^>cal exhibitions and maikets ; way in which they should be instituted, directed 
and regulated in tlu interest of production, so that all concerned receive information as 
to cotton prices by means of the publication of a bulletin ol market prices for all the principal 
eenties in the country The sah of cotton loose or in i»od . testing of weights ami balances 

4) Co-operative societies for the pxoducliou and sale of cotton Credit banks 

s) Cotton exchanges, need foi their establishment in the principal ports of shipment 
and the conditions to Ik* laid down for the organisation and legulation of the sale and 
purchase transactions in cotton and its by-products State action in agreement with the 
Exchanges to obviate a classification prejudicial to the producer. The cotton trade and 
an enquiry into the class of agents and middlemen ** Win rants •* for cotton and its 
bv products. 

б) Establishment of t\qx*s foi tlu* by piodnets of cotton and of regulations in view of 
their utilisation both as food and commercially 

7) International joint actum foi the improvement and increase of cotton pioduction 
regulations relating to the settlement ot tiadc disputes 

VIII) spinning and the textile manufactures. Home consumption 

of cotton . Export of material 

r) Enquiries into the Brazilian spinning and textile industries. The raw* material used 
in them aud their imjiortance in the national economy Practical methods of encouraging, 
by means of a keen foreign propaganda, the sate of Brazilian textile materials Questions 
relating to the quality and condition of the cotton Means of remedying defects observed 
Statistics of spinning and textile manufactures Means of getting there into line with inter¬ 
national statistical returns v 

2) History of the development of spinning and weaving in Brazil, of the fluctuations 
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of stocks and of the prices of raw materials, Enquiry into the best methods of stabilising 
the conditions of industrial life : influence of export duties and of the exchange. Need for 
export of material for the attainment of commercial stability. 

3) Joint action to be undertaken between the cotton industries and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, together with the Governments of the different States of Brazil, for the develop¬ 
ment of production, for the control of plant diseases and for the improvement of the industrial 
processes. Report on the activity of the British industries especially in the Protectorates 
and in the colonies. 


IX) Economic protection of cotton . 

1) Action taken by the Brazilian Union and by the cotton-producing States for the 
economic protection of cotton with a view to preventing too rapid fluctuations in price. 

2) The fluctuations of the exchange and their influence on cotton prices and the prices 
of the by-products. Methods of ensuring regularity in home prices. 

3) Fixing of the minimum price by special legislation Advantages and necessity 
of such fixing for Brazil. Report on the British colonies where this procedure has been 
adopted. 

4) International reserve of cotton. Stability of prices in the foreign markels. 

X) Export of cotton and of its by-products . Duties and freight-charges. 

1) Desirability of reducing export-duties on cotton and its by-pioduets and of making 
such duties uniform, with the object of i 111x1 roving the exchange and stimulating production 
Differential duties in proportion to the amount of manipulation and the degree of the purity 
of the product. Enquiry into the substitution for export duties of other more equitable 
taxes likely to encourage the investment of capital in cotton growing am l in its manipulation 
or manufacture. Supprc ssion of customs and siniilai duties. 

2) Reduction of the export duty for pure cottons, baled and graded into trade classes 
Measures to be adopted in respect of ini pun ties or fraud 

3) Municipal taxes on cotton Ways of linding effective and convenient substitutes 
without liami>ering production 

4) Enquiry into the advantages direct and indirect of the intervention of the Union 
in favour of the development of cotton exports. Economic limits of the export of cotton 
and its by-products in view of international balance of trade 

5) Export of cotton and its by-products foi world consumption and means of 
assuring a progressive development Specialisation in the exj>ort of longstapled cotton as 
the best means of obtaining a stable high prices 

6) Establishment of new markets abroad for developing the trade in the Brazilian 
long-stapled varieties, with the support of the Chambers of Commerce ami Cotton Exchanges 
Need for basing this policy of development on improved and extended production and on the 
organisation of export in bulk, in accordance with the rules laid down for international trade. 

7) Transport of cotton and its by-products by carriage roads, railways, rivers and by 
sea Enquiry into suitable methods of tcducing ami standardising freight charges, and the 
joint action necessary to this end Differential tariffs according to the degree of compres¬ 
sion of the cotton and the distances from export ecnties 

8) Safe, methods of transpoii by land and sea for cotton and its by products, from 
the ginneries up to their arrival at the manufacturers 

Such is, in its complete form, the extensive programme of enquiries 
and discussions which will engage the attention of the Third International 
Cotton Conference to be held in October next, in Rio de Janeiro. 

F, C. 
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829 - Problems Of Cotton Planting. ~ See Article by D* Ft. Cortesi, p. of this 
Review. 

830 - Principal Vines Grown in Dalmatia. — Bulic, s., in Rtvhta <a Ampeiografia, vxnb oaownco 

Vol. Ill, No. 5, pp. 73 - 74 ; No 6, pp. 81-84. Alba-Leghorn, May atid June 1922. 

Up to the middle of the 19th Century vine-growing in Dalmatia 
was almost entirely confined to the central part of the littoral and the 
neighbouring islands. 

The two extreme coast districts, Zara and Cattaro, and the whole 
of the Mediterranean part did not even produce enough to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of well-to-do people. Since that time, it may be said that there 
are in each vineyard many qualities of grapes, mostly red, producing wines 
differing little from those of Apulia and Sicily. 

The development of vine growing and the selection of stock got their 
first impetus from the appearance of oidium in Lombardy-Venice in 1848- 
1850, which increased 9 or 10 fold the pi ice of Dalmatian wine on the 
Venice market. This caused the almost total di^appearanee from the 
Dalmatian vineyards, of many of the most liighly reputed stocks (Malvoise 
blanc de Raguse, Muscat rose d’Almise) or else their growth was much 
reduced (I’ngara blanc de Bruzza, Maraschina blanc de Sebenico), they 
were replaced by productive stocks of red grapes which were very resist¬ 
ant to oidium, which, however, never caused much damage on the dry 
rocky soils of Dalmatia. 

From l8b() to 1878, the wine- suffered a crisis owing to the annexation 
of Lombardy-Venice to Italy, the consequence of which was the loss of 
this market, and enormous duties imposed on Dalmatian wines for their 
importation into the other Austrian provinces. 

The revival of the Dalmatian wine. industry is largely due to 
Ltebknfrost. During the campaign 1870-71, he began to make high- 
grade wines atCastella, near Spulato, at Sebenico and at Zara for his impor¬ 
tant firm ; the export which had l)een 6000 barrels (of 66 litres) in 1870, 
was 75000 barrels in 1871. On the initiative of the same manufacturer, 
wine companies were immediately formed at Spalato, Zara, Civitavecchia 
de Lesimt, and at once did good business. 

For 32 years after 1878 there w r as a heavy export of Dalmatian wines 
to France (where the phylloxera was raging), to Germany and to Swit¬ 
zerland, and the prices increased considerably ; consequently in about 10 
years Dalmatia was “ transformed into a vineyard ” under red wine produc¬ 
ing varieties The growth of white stock was reduced to a minimum and 
of the former 200 kinds, only traces represented by a few vines remain. 

The present numl>er in ordinary use is reduced to 4 “ Plavac xnali ” 

(small red Plavac), “ Plavina ” (red Plavina), " Nincusa ” (red Nincusa) 
and “ Kadarun " (red Cadarun) ; the writer gives for each of these vines : — 
extent of cultivation, synonyms, description of the plant, cultural data, 
value of the grape and wine. 

There are, besides also about 10 secondary kinds. 

F. D. 
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831 -The Question of American Stock for the Vines of the Trentino (1).—1 Cacciatorb, 

M bul comportainento du portmntsti amcricani ncl lrcntmo ed m particolarc nei vigneti 
dell Istituto unarm di San Michclc ill Ydige, m liollettino del ( ottsifho protmctale dt 
i^ncoltuta tic dtl Irtntino, year XXKV, No* 7 8, PP 1H1 187 Trent, AprU 15-30, 
1 - 11 trR\MM\nc\ bull 111 fliieiiza. del ccppo cUiieucano m rapporto alia quality 

del vino Ibuhm pp 1 ( 1 1 - ) — C \toni <» and Uusiioiro 1 feiigni predomi 
nanti nel 1 rentmo m iittrmU xtmeolo itihmv xcar 18, No t> pp S'? 54 Canale 
Vonfeirato 1 eh s, 1 > 

The two former articles are complementary inasmuch as the first 
deals with the value of the different stocks from the vine grower's point 
of view and the second from the wine maker’s standpoint 

I — Rex lew of the lesult given by American stocks in Tient and 
particularlv in the \ine\ards of the Agricultural Institute of St Michael, 
on rather calcareous soil ((> 13 ° 0 bv B1 kn vkd’s calcimeter) partK compact 
cla\ and partly cla>e\ sand fairlv friable and subject to drought l'rom these 
results the writer draws the following conclusions — 1) the hybrids Ri- 

pana v Rupestris 101/14 } 509 and Scliwart/mann should be preferied , 

the first two because tliev do well in soils of \arious types mch as those 
of the experimental vmc\ard the third because it stems to adapt itself 
even to lull\ ground too heavv and dr* foi Ripana , 2 \ the hv brill Ri- 
paria * Berlandien Telehv winch appears to ad ipt itself well to various 
soils , (3) the h\brid Rupestris > Beilandien Tclikx which appears to 
be worth piopagating in dr\ poor lull soils (4) tlie hv bnd 420 A (Ripana 
X Berlanditn) which is well suited to stonx dry calcareous hill soils, and 
the hxbrid 5 30(1 (Ripana Rupestris) wlucli should betritd in somewhat 
heaxry, fairly moist, clayex calcareous s ( >ip 

It is onlv with great discretion that pure Ripana pure Rupert ns and 
the European American hxbnd G N 1 c m be recommended, there is 
aho no reason to grow extensivelv the lixbuds 1202 and 41 B, which liught 
liowe\ r er, render good service if an opportunitx should present itself of pro 
fiting by their peculiarities of adaptation without decreasing their vigour 
The Provincial Agricultural Institute of St Michael and the Trent 
Provincial Council of Agriculture have been charged in recent years 
with the study of the selection of xines for the fresh planting rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the destruction ciuscd by the war and b\ phx lloxera 

The problem cannot have a single solution, became 111 the vallevs it is 
desirable to aim rather at abundant production and in the lulls at su¬ 
perior cpiahtx The results obtained bv the Institute may serve as a guide 
to the vine grower after he has decided whether he should go in for quantity 
or quality 

The renewal with American stock was begun in 190b in the vine¬ 
yards of the Institute and ended 111 iqi 3 Numerous American stocks 
especiallv for the vines most commonly grown Schiave, Negrara, 
Teroldigo, Cabernet wtie used for the purpose of studying the 

behaviour of different stocks m relationship to soil and varieties of 
local vines 


(1) See H Mitch 1 ia, No * _ 
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II. — The great majority of the new plantations are not inferior from 
a wine making point of view, to the old ungrafted vines. In the first place, 
the wines of Burgundy type made from red Pinot, Camay, Molinaro, and 
vSan Lorenzo show a notable improvement, especially in aroma and 
fineness of bouquet. 

The results of the new plantations of Cabernet are less satisfactory ; 
the wines winch have been obtained from them are much superior to those 
from the same ungrafted vines, but they lack bouquet. The fact that the 
method of ground growth had been replaced by pergolas, may perhaps 
have contributed to this result. 

The quality of the wine has not deteriorated in the different varieties 
of Schiava, Teroldigo and Lagrein ; blit there is no doubt that in the case 
of Negrara it has suffered. 

The wliite wines (white Pinot, Sanvignon, Traminer, Riesling), have 
maintained the high qualities of the old ungrafted vines. The writer ad¬ 
vises a larger u«c of them in the renewal of vineyards at medium elevations ; 
he also recommend* the partial replacement of the white Yernaccia on the 
good soils of the Yal d’Adige by red and white Yeltliner, S\lvaner and Ru- 
lander or grey Pinot, the must of which G very suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of sparkling wines. 

To prove the influence of the stock, the writer has made wine separa¬ 
tely from grapes produced by the xime vine on different stocks and has 
analysed the wines obtained. 

A series of tabular statements show the re*ults of the*e analyses The 
highest quality was obtained from produce of Riparia x Rupe*tris 101/14 
and Rupe<tris ; followed, in decreasing order, by Riparia, Riparia > Ru- 
pestiis $ 309, Schwarzman 11, Ammon * Rnpe^tris, Riparia x Berlandieri 
Teleky. 

III. — Among the numerous vine*' grown in Trent the following 
predominate : - red grapes . — Teroldigo, typical of the Atesina valley ; 
Marzemino, especially in the Rovcreto zone, late in ripening and yields 
fruit even on poor soils ; Negrara, throughout Trent ; Groppello, typical 
of the Non valley ; red Schiava or Sehiavone, almost throughout Trent, 
but especially in the Sarca and Cembra valleys ; Ros c ara, throughout 
the Atesina valley ; Pavana, native of Italy and grown only in Valsugaua 
until a few r years ago ; a*' it resist* oidium it was then brought into the ter¬ 
ritories of Trent, Rovereto and Civezzatio ; 

White grapes : - Yernaccia, the most common of all . Nosiola, much 
better than the former ; Trebbiana, the growth of which only important 
in the Sarca valley ; Riesling Italico, introduced some years ago into the 
Adige valley. 

In consequence of the work of the Trent Council of Agriculture and 
district Agricultural associations and their affiliated societies and by the pro¬ 
vincial Agricultural Institute of S. Michael, there is a tendency to limit the 
growth of Sehiavone, Rossara and Pavana, which yield common wines, 
and U> replace them by vines giving better wine, such as : ~ Yeltliner, 
Bourgogne, Silvaner, grey Pinot, Sanvignon, Muscat, Trammer, Riesling 
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of the Rhine, Bourgogne of the Rhine, Molat, Verdot, Cabemet-Sau- 
vignon, etc. F. D. 

832 - The Renewal of Chestnut Woods in France. — mangin, i,., in Campus rendus <Us 

Stances de VAcadimte d y Agriculture de Fran, c, Vol. 8, No. 7, pp. 144-151. Paris, Feb. 

15, 1 9*2- 

The chestnut woods, which formerly covered the Plateau Central and 
the Ccvenues, and which were a source of wealth, disappeared as means of 
communication increased and made possible the growth of cereals; 
also because an export market is lacking on account of the poor quality of 
the fruit which has not been improved by selection. The profits of the chest¬ 
nut woods have become so small that many proprietors do not hesitate 
to sell the trees to tanning extract factories and do not trouble to replant the 
cleared areas. To these causes must be added the damage caused by the 
" maladie de l’encre ", which has denuded large extents of chestnut woods 
in many Departments. 

In some twenty Departments, in which the chestnut woods have 
been replaced by more remunerative (sometimes four fold) crops, the 
question of renewing them does not exist. But in some ten Depart¬ 
ments their disappearance is an actual loss, either because the soil is 
not suitable for more remunerative crops, or because want of la¬ 
bour does not permit of the cleared areas being brought under culti¬ 
vation. Where clearing has been the work of man, indigenous chest¬ 
nuts may be transplanted, the be^t varieties being chosen: they continue 
to fruit up to 50-60 years, and it is well to have them standing to that 
age, because it is then that the wood acquires its highest tannin content. 
On the other hand in the zones devastated by the “ maladie de Pencre ", 
the soil is infected and fresh plants are attacked by disease in their turn. 
The author has tried to disinfect the soil by watering the holes dug for the 
transplants and the earth dug from them with 20 ° 0 solution of ferrous sul¬ 
phate and the results are encouraging. Another means consists in growing 
exotic chestnuts which resist the disease ; such are the Japanese varieties 
of Castanca dentata, introduced about fifteen years ago by Prof. Prunkt 
of Toulouse University. But it is difficult to procure pure-bred plants of 
the best varieties ; furthermore, the plants resist the disease but do not 
grow very large, nor do they possess the qualities required by the market. 
Another difficulty has arisen to complicate the problem of the renewal 
of the chestnut woods with exotic plants: for some years the woods 
in the United States have been devastated by a much more formidable 
disease than the "maladie de Pencre it is caused by the ascomycete 
Endolhia parasitica, which (levelopes on the trunk and branches and 
rapidly kills the tree. The American botanist C. L,. Siieat has proved 
that this mould exists also in China and Japan, but does not cause much 
damage, while introduced into the United States it has become virulent 
and has there caused the destruction of many chestnut woods, lo prevent 
this new disease from being introduced into France with varieties of Japanese 
chestnuts, the Minister of Agriculture has prohibited the entry of Japanese 
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plants and fruit This prolubition has 1 >een temporarily suspended only 
for the consignments of the MiLViixr mission , these consignments will be 
collected m the Coudi rc nursery garden at Aubenas, and submitted to 
a serious examination it is forbidden to distribute the plants without 
the approval of the Department of Plant Diseases In America the De 
partment for the piotcction of plants is searching for species or \aneties 
resistant to Lndothui parasitica Lastanca molhssima (C Ducloust), very 
common in China, has shown itself \erv resistant, and alreadymthe Tmted 
States nurse ms lu\e been arranged to fill with this species the blanks 
caused by bndothxa The impiovenientof the produce by grafting might 
be tried Such is the programme winch was submitted to the Commission 
of renew d of chestnut woods winch is Mttmg at the Mmistiy of Agriculture 
In the discussion (Messrs di \ u morin (Vcignard, Hiuoj) which fol¬ 
lowed that communication the spe ihers called attention to the fact that 
grafting exotic chestnuts in 1 lance is of recent date and tint fruit has not 
vet been obtained then has therefore not Net been time to judge the 
results It w is also mentioned that it is difhcult to obtain seed from China 
and lap in uidcspect illv pi mts in good condition packing is more difficult 
than was imagined it the chestnuts art lieginmng to gernim ite the\ must 
l>e tteitcd witli great cue IIowe\er M Hicki i announced that he had 
received fioni Chin i 701 S\ears igo Chestnuts in excellent condition and 
which prodmed plants without am tra«e ot disease thev wtre oi large 
sire similat in even respect to Lvon Chestnuts M Hicki r has also 
furnished pioof of the introduction into Prince, main vears ago, of the 
chestnut tite horn Ihuu ind J ipan L V 

WM. STOCK VXD BK hi,DING 

8n - Poisoning by GreenCarobs, in Italy. - mr\oi\ v m n>!L*tin> i t uttnmo ita 

hittfu \ 1 1 Will No 1 ■% 4 ]>p bilriiogr q>hi of 11 work* lurin Mu\ 

|U1K I 

In the district of G let 1 (Italv) and in the neighbouring communes the 
carob tree (( craioma silujua) is 1 ugel\ grown , its fruit constitutes with 
ha\ and grass the bisis oi the food of horses, md gives nse to a local trade 
of some import nu c Ii the eirobs ire ted sound and quite npe thev form 
1 nch (50-40 0 > of sug 11 2(> 0 \7 7 { \ <>f staich) and digestible food, but if 
green thev mav cause poisoning as the author his noted in some cases 
The following are the symptoms of the poisoning - diarrhoea lowering 
of the body temperattne iv mosis, trismus The treatment is of doubt¬ 
ful efficacy the water tried lndropathv, rubbing with camphorated spi¬ 
rit the administration ot 1 tepid infusion of coffee or injections of 
caffem 

The toxic effect of green cuobs must be attributed to tannin which 
acts particularly on the utculaton system causing cerebral hyperhemia, 
and on the nervous sv stem causing hypothermia 

Hungry animals should not l>c kept near caiob trees laden with green 
fruit at a height which Iht animals can reach F D 
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834 - Colloidal Sulphur in the Treatment of Sarcopiic Mange in Horses — Sani, i, 

and IIklltjz&i, G. (Institute* tie Patologia e Clinica medicr veterinaria della R. university. 
Bologna, in ft Hinder no Znoiatto . scientific section 1st Scries, Year XT, No. 1, pp. 11-19, 
di bibliography of 33 works. Bologna, Jan. nc:. 

Tlie author? as a result of their experiments advise the use of colloidal 
sulphur in the treatment of sarcoptic mange of horses, which they especially 
leconimend for intra-venous, sub-cutaneous and intra-muscular injection, 
in conjunction with sonic ointment or liquid aearicide. It exerts: a be¬ 
neficial influence on the general condition of the horse, and acts very ener¬ 
getically in the destruction and elimination of the acarides, and assists in 
healing the skin ; the injections have no bad general effect and are easih' 
carried out, and their cost R very low By adopting this treatment animals 
are able to return to work from five to fifteen days sooner than is the case 
when other methods are employed. R 1). 

835 - Spirillae, Pathogenic Agents of Contagious Abortion in Germany (0 . ~ gvixi>kr. 

\. (ails dem Wurttembergi^hen ticiarl/bclun I^iudeMinterHueliunu^.mit in Stuttgart), 
in lit rimer Turtazthchc M orch t hm hr*it. Year XXXVlJl, No j o, pp Berlin, 

April jo 1 92 2 

In Kngland, the Ignited State** and Ren mat k -cveial writers (2) have 
drawn attention to the fact that in the case of contagious abortion, bacterio¬ 
logical examination does not always show the presence of Bang's bacillus 
and that the latter is ^ometime^ replaced by -pirilke which then appear 
to be the decisive agents of the. dRea*-e. The author describes briefly 
the first two cases of this form of contagious abortion which have l>een ob¬ 
served up to the present time 111 (Germany. 

Two foetus were concerned one of 4 and the othei of about 7 months, 
which showed few and non-cliaracteristic anatomo-palhological in juries ; the 
result of the microbiological examination w.e doubtful in the first case, 
while, in the second, prepat a tiom made by rubbing the gastric contents 
showed numerous short spirilla; staining with Giemsa, as well a c with 
Bokfkbkr’s solution, of methylene blue which wa** allowed to act for 2 or 
3 minutes on the air-dried preparation , their shape and size differed little 
in the preparations taken direct from the foetus and in tlio^e obtained from 
cultures on agar with the addition of a few drops of defibrined blood of 
rabbit or horse. In the fminer comma shaped (vibrions) and ^hort spirillae 
with two or three cilia at most were found ; in the latter long spirilla; were 
seen having very often 5-ro cilia and more. The experiments of transmis¬ 
sion by sub-cutaneous injection of the culture of the spirillae gave positive 
results, by causing artificial abortion in guinea-pigs with young. It is 
well to draw attention to the practical importance which spirillary infec¬ 
tion, in the absence of infection by Bang’s bacillus may have in the 
pathogenesis of contagious abortion. R. R 


( t ) See /?. July 19”, No. 7 V. (kd ) 

(3) See C o Ji:Nsr.v, F\i>vr\x .m.I Spockmw, Th Smith, and M. S Taylor, A. 
ThomsmnT (quoted I>y the ailthoi) 
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836 - Cases of Contagious Abortion in Cows without Demonstrable Cause. — traum, 

J., anil Hart, G. .H, in Journal of (he American I'ctennarv Medical Association , Vol. I,XI, 
No. 1, pp. Washington, Ai>ril 1022 

The authors believe that most cases of contagious abortion in cow? 
are due to the presence of Bac. abortus Bang, though in the five instances 
described in their paper they were unable to find Bac. abortus , or any other 
micro-organisms of pathological significance. 

In a herd of some 50 head (which in 1920 had given negative results 
when subjected to the agglutining test for Bac. abortus ), five cows aborted 
between September 1920 and September 1921. 

An examination of the foetus was possible in three cases only, the 
organic fluids and solutions from the tissues were sprinkled on special cul¬ 
tural media, but the authors were unable to isolate any definite micro-or¬ 
ganism. Transmission experiments were made on numerous guinea-pigs 
but these, as well as the microbiological investigation of the milk from the 
diseased cow.-, only yielded negative results. 

It should be mentioned that in two cases out of five, the abortion took 
place 10 and 20 days reflectively after a bimanual manipulation of the 
reproductive organs made with the object of determining pregnancy. 
There is thus good reason to believe that this ojieration together with other 
unknown factors may have l>eeu instiuniental in producing abortion. 
Hence every precaution stir>uUl be taken when this method of diagnosis 
is adopted. E. F. 

837 - The Treatment of Sterility of Non-Pathological Origin in (tows. davbler, 

K C , *ui‘l Bxrnj'n, M r . in Juurn.tl <>* th t tmtruan I'cteruuirv Medical Association, 
Vol XI* 1 , Xo pp : ' | Wa'*hiii|{ton, June 1022. 

Tlie authors have treated cows which, although apparently normal 
in every other icspeet, showed 110 signs of heat, and succeeded in inducing 
the normal cycle of heat periods and ill rendeiing the animals fertile by giv¬ 
ing them tlie ovaries 01 extiacts from the ovaries of sows. Small pieces 
of the ovaries of liealthv sows were administered, two at a time in a cap¬ 
sule which the cow easily swallowed, or a sterilised extract of sows* ovaries 
was prepared and injected, each cow receiving a subcutaneous injection of 
the extract of 1 or 2 oxaiies. The latter method proved the more satisfac¬ 
tory. The ovarian cxtiaets of commerce failed to produce the desired 
effect. ' F. D. 

8^8 - Diseases of Zebu in Madagascar. -- Sir No «>t thi.- Kcvuu\ 

Hw - Nec&tor suilius n. sp., a New Swine Parasite. — ackurt, j. k , and Payne, 
F K (Agricnltun 1 Kxrpeiimcnt Station, Kansa* State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kauris), in Journal of *bt American 1 'eferttuifv Med cal Association, Vol XI*I, n. s., 
Vol 14, Xo, 2, up itio-iSS, bibliography of 4 works. Washington, May 1022. 

The authors found at Trinidad (British West Indies), a swine parasite 
very similar to the hookworm (Necator americanus), that attacks man, 
but forming a distinct species to w hich they have given the name N. suilius . 
This parasite is usually met with in the ileon or the jejunum and a single 
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individual may harbour several hundred of these worms. The host become 
greatly emaciated and therefore N. sutllus is of considerable economic 
importance (i). 

840 - A Disease of Young Pigs consequent on Dry Years. — Mousstr, g., in Compus ten- 

dus de VAcad&mie d'Agriculture de France , Vol. VIII, No. 18, pp. 534-541* Paris, 

17 May, 1922. 

Study of osseous cachexy of young pigs aged 2 to 5 months. Cli¬ 
nically, the disease is characterised by the following stages : — 

(1) Stopping of growth and difficulty in walking (period of the dis¬ 
ease called the squalor period) ; 

(2) articular deformation and walking on the knees (gout period); 

(3) deformations of the skeleton and of the head ; 

(4) final decay, the sick animals die of starvation. 

The first stage only lends itself to therapeutic intervention, in any 
case of doubtful value. 

This disease may break out any year and occurs chiefly in certain re¬ 
gions (Aube, Marne, Yonne, etc.), but consequent on dry years, it spreads 
a little everywhere, except where the pigs are regularly ran on pasture. 
A ration given at too early a stage, composed of a laige proportion of farina¬ 
ceous matter, without dairy refuse, vegetables, roots and green fodder, 
favours the disease. Up to date, no micro-organism capable of reproducing 
the disease has been isolated, but the writer has shown, a long time ago, 
that it may be reproduced experimentally by direct contagion and by 
starting with emulsions of the diseased osseous marrow. 

Treatment recommended by the writer:— 1 gramme of chloral per 
day per 10 kg. of live weight, in the rations, as anodyne to the painful 
condition and as general antiseptic ; sometimes hydrochlorate of ammonia 
as a stimulant to nutrition ; salts of lime (phosphates, bi-phosphates, car¬ 
bonates, chloride of calcium, etc.) to facilitate the osseous recalcification. 

F. I). 

841 - Calculation of the Money Value of the Nutritive Unit. - dkchambre, i\, in 

Revue de Zootechnie , No. 5, pp, 410-417. Paris, 15 Feb. 1922. 

An attempt is made to strike a balance between the requirements of 
the animal and the provision of food with the least expense. To do this, 
the cost price of food stuffs must be compared one with another. The 
market price of a food should be proportional to its nutritive value. 
We should therefore take as basis the price of the nutritive unit fixing the 
quotient of the price of the unit of weight by the number of nutritive units 
therein contained. If P represents the price of a kg. of the food, N the 
number of nutritive units which it contains, the money value of the nu- 

p 

tritive unit, V would be equal to - . 


(1) I111920 O’Connor discovered in pigs at Funafuti in the Ellice Islands, an Ankylostoma 
resembling the human parasite (A. dundenale ), but smaller. In 1921 I*bgo and Reu*«N 
found A. dundenale in swine in North Queensland (Australia). {Author's note). 
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N ma [Protein + (Fats X 2,2) + non-nitrogenous extracts and 
cellulose] X Productivity. 

English method. — The English Journal of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture gives opposite the market price of food stuffs used for animals, the 
price of the nutritive unit. This method may exercise an influence on the 
market rates by preventing an unfair rise on products whose nutritive 
value is not in proportion to the current price. In the calculation of units 
nitrogenous principles are given the coefficient 25, as it is generally the 
protein content which determines the market x>rice of a product. Amount 
of nutritive units *= (Protein y 2 5 -) Fats X 2.5) -+ Carbohydrates. 
Having obtained this result, the price per nutritive unit is determined and 
the foods classified m increasing order of value. This information is com¬ 
pleted by equally useful tables, giving the distribution of foods in the 4 
following categories : - 

(1) Products rich in protein and fats. 

(2) Products fairly rich in protein and rich in fats. 

(3) Products rich in protein, poor in fats 

(4) Products rich in staich, not rich in protein and fats. 

More recently the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture presents its 

information in quite a different manner : the price of the different foods 
is diminished by the mammal value of the nitrogen contained. The differ¬ 
ence l>etween these 2 values is the food value 
Price — Manorial value — Food value. 

If this price is taken, together with the starch value, it is easy to de¬ 
duce the value of a pound or kilo of the food under consideration. However, 
the author remarks that the more out knowledge extends, the less is the 
value which should be attributed to proteins, as such ; quantity becomes 
less important than quality These ideas of qua lit > are applicable not 
only to albuminoids, but also to fats and carbohydrates. 

To avoid useless discussion regarding the choice of the coefficient 
to be attributed to albuminoids, the writer calculates the number of nu¬ 
tritive units by simply adding to the figure representing the percentage of 
digestible albuminoids and carbo-hydrates, that relating to fats multiplied 
by 2.2 to take into account their greater calorific value. The figures ob¬ 
tained according to this very simple method, make it possible to estimate 
the cost price of the nutritive unit in each food, and the nitiogen content 
which will also l>e given will enable the value of these foods to be judged 
according to the object in view. F. S. 

842 - The Insufficiency of Lime and Phosphoric Acid in the Feeding of Animals. — 

GouiK, R , in Revue de Zootcchme , No. 0 , pp S2t> Van*, 1 s March 1022 (i) 

It has been remarked that dry years are followed by an outbreak of 
more or less similar affections : — osseous cachexy, osteomalacy, osteoclasty, 
rickets, gout, rheumatism, etc , having always a common cause : — the 
insufficiency of mineral matter in the bones. Xow, as the year 1921 had this 


(1) See B. Oct. 1914, No. 921. (Ed.) 
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dry character, the author thinks that it is not unprofitable to remind bree¬ 
ders of the affections to which their animals, especially young ones, are 
liable, and the precautions to be taken to avoid them. From the observa¬ 
tions of Grandeau, Bougartz, Kellner, Seel Horst, it is apparently 
proved that want of water for vegetation hinders the mineralisation of 
plants. When a deficiency is caused in a diet, the organism draws on its 
reserves. These being exhausted, it consumes its own substance and 
reduces its expenditure to a minimum. This faculty of saving and the 
importance of the reserves explain the irregularity in the periods of 
resistance. It is therefore not surprising that it should be in the spring 
and summer following the dry period that affections show themselves. 
To compound a ration we must know the useful substances, the foods 
which do not contain them sufficiently, the requirements of the organism 
for each and the form in which it is most suitable. The author proposes to 
take an inventory of the present knowledge on these questions. 

Mineral elements of the animal organism. — Up to the pre¬ 
sent, the substances found in the organism are fairly numerous. We 
may suppose that, generally, the organism is well provided except with four 
of them : — Chlorine, sodium, calcium and phosphorus. It is easy to 
remedy the insufficiency of the first two. There remain the last two sub¬ 
stances : — lime and phosphoric acid. Kellner’s experiments have 
shown that their assimilation attains the maximum when they exist nearly 
in the proportion suitable for the formal ion of a neutral salt. On the 
other hand Weiske's researches have taught that compounds of phosphorus 
with an acid reaction can cause decalcification of the skeleton ; apart 
from the addition of common salt, we have only to consider it in relation to 
animal nutrition. Very few foods have been studied regarding their mi¬ 
neral composition. It is therefore rather difficult to make an approximate 
account of the quantities of phosphoric acid and lime afforded by a ration. 
As a rule herbaceous fodder gives the lime. Grain and its derivatives pro¬ 
vide more of the phosphoric acid. 

The requirements of the organism. —- Researches to ascertain 
the daily requirements of the organism in mineral principles a re very few 
and the results lack precision. To determine the requirements of an ani¬ 
mal in lime and phosphoric acid it is not sufficient to establish the differ¬ 
ence between the amounts consumed and those excreted. In the faeces 
are found materials which have played a part in vital processes. For 
herbivorous animals that is the principal exit of phosphoric acid and in 
all species, of lime, magnesia and iion. The urine, on the other hand, only 
contains phosphates which have been utilised by the organism. A certain 
proportion may have been assimilated during digestion and finding it¬ 
self n excess in the blood, may be eliminated by the kidneys without having 
evef had to perform any function whatever. It is the over-supply which 
flows away. To determine the requirements of the organism, we cannot 
therefore have recourse to this method of balances. This opinion is con¬ 
firmed by skilful experimentors such as Uavalard, Joulie, Graniieau, UK- 
clerc and Regnard. An exact determination, is not necessary and an 
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excess of tricaJcic phosphate in feeding can do no harm. We may be guid¬ 
ed regarding the requirements of growth by the figures obtained by X^awES 
And Gilbert and which were confirmed by the classic experiment of Soxh- 
LKT. However, deviations should occur in the proportion between the 
skeleton on one side and the fat, muscular masses and moisture on the other 
side, and according to age, feeding, race and the individual. To the ele¬ 
ments determined by growth must be added those utilised for daily main¬ 
tenance. We may obtain an indication of these in the quantities eliminated 
in the urine and foeces during a complete fast. But the fact that, in this 
case, the organism restricts its expenditure should be taken into account. 
Another factor which must be taken into account is the digestibility, and 
the influence exercised by the proportion one to another in which the va¬ 
rious mineral elements are found in the ration and the predominance of 
acids over bases or vice-versa. 

The author quotes some figures obtained with full grown oxen to ascer¬ 
tain their daily requirements in mineral elements. From their examination 
he concludes that it is not enough to consider the deficient element, but 
that the proportions between the various mineral substances should also 
be considered. 

In what form shohj) mineral st’pplkmknt hk furnished. 

The direct assimilation of mineral phosphates was proved by Fillory. 
From researches made by Kohler, we may conclude that (i) the mi¬ 
neral phosphates have been assimilated ; (2) the assimilation of tricalcie 
phosphate has been greater than that of bicalcic phosphate ; (3) the phos¬ 
phates of clegelatilted or calcined bones are shown to be decidedly less. 

The author adds that bone meal may cause injuiy. 

Pkacticu. conclusions. — As a general rule, for herbivorous 
animals receiving in their rations a sufficient quantity of good herbaceous 
forage, there is no need to trouble to supply a mineral supplement. With 
hay of the dry period, or obtained from acid meadows, or when straw 
largely predominates in the ration, phosphate of lime may suitably be 
added. It should also be added to the ration of cows in milk or in calf 
when they get less than 5 kg. of good forage per day. With calves it will 
always be wise to give phosphate of lime irom the time they are weaned, 
or even earlier if they are brought up on skim milk Pigs are given foods 
poorest in mineral salts. The good effects noticed when they feed on clov¬ 
er, lucerne and green forage, arc largely due to better mineral nutrition and 
also to the vita mine furnished by growing plants. 

The requirements for maintenance in phosphoric acid and lime are 
approximately proportional to the live weight, and are the same for all 
domestic species. 

Growth in the pig requires from r to 2 gm. of phosphates of lime per 
100 gm. of acquired weight. Taking digestibility into account, a pig weigh¬ 
ing 50 kg., gaining daily 600 gm. should get from 40 to 50 gm. of precipit¬ 
ated phosphate ; if this supplement is given in the form of bone meal 
thequantitv should be doubled. 

F. S. 
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843 - The Stock Breeding Establishment at Sldi-Tabet, Tunis. — Gzmxts, (Director of 
the breeding Establishment of Sidi-Tabet) in Bulletin Mcnsuel de I'OfftGt dp Protector 
FrancenSf Tumstc, Year JCIVt Ko 127, PP i6r-x64 ; No, 128, pp. i 77 m * 79 l year XV, 
No 129, pp 1-4; No. Mo, pp I 7 -X 9 Palis, Nov i92t-Feb 1922 

The author recommends selection from the best Tunisian cattle and 
the improvement of these by crossing (x). 

(.*) Continuous crossing tends to substitution of the introduced 
breed and success depends on the quality of the imported breed. From the 
standpoint of the improvement of 11 mixed aptitudes ”, that is to say for 
the simultaneous development of meat and milk and draught animals, 
the Taranto breed is the first to desetve a trial. In case of non success, 
the Aubrac breed would perhaps be easily acclimatised 

To obtain an animal specialised for the production of milk, two breeds 
possess notable qualities * — the Breton and the Montbeliard breeds. Un¬ 
fortunately their unpigmented parts predispose them to ” amra ”, To 
avoid this the Bordeaux breed, whose black skin resists the harmful action 
of the sun, might be tried. At the same time the establishment will try 
to overcome the obstacles which paralyse the daily industry in Tunis : — 
the unsatisfactory character of native labour, want of suitable buildings, 
severity of the climate, lack of transport 

Crossing is of doubtful value for improvement of draught qualities 
The Arab ox is such a good draught animal that selection would be sufficient 
Crossing should be tried all the same, if only as a comparative method to 
give greater scope to the experiments and greatei certainty to their 
conclusions, thily the Gascon breed of Ariego or of the Ilaute-Garonne, 
owing to its habitat in a warm climate, could be acclimatised in Tunis, 

In the case of cattle intended for the slaughter house, improvement 
in beef qualities will come with other improvements 

(h) The industrial cross produces cattle of high market value, but 
unsuitable for breeding purposes It exercises no influence on the im 
provement of the breed The Not man, and also the Dutch breed could 
be used for the production of milk, the Charolais, the Limousin or the 
Hereford breeds for the production of meat The industrial crossing of 
the Arab cow with the zebu of India should alone be tried for the 
improvement of draught animals 

The selection and crossing of the indigenous breed will lx* supplement¬ 
ed by the maintenance of pure bred foreign stock The results will be com¬ 
pared among themselves, and then with those obtained with the indigenous 
pure breed and with the various crosses. 

Finally, alternative regular or irregular crossing followed by cross¬ 
breeding will not be neglected. Several questions suggest themselves -- 
should animals with mixed or with special qualities be sought after ? — 
if dairy farming appears to be the most lemunerative, how will the milk 
be disposed of ? — what is the yield of the different methods of fatten¬ 
ing applied to various types of cattle ? — for fattening calves, can 

(x) See /?. Jau. 1922, No 81. (Ed) 
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milk be replaced by substitutes ? ~~ in rearing, what is the cost price 
of the products of different ages ? — when should they be sold ? 

All these questions can only be solved by exx>eriment. 

Execution of the programme ani> rksuets obtained. — Such 
a large programme requires a number of years to accomplished. It has, 
however, been started and some animals of indigenous breed, some 
pure-bred zebus and some zebu-nrub crosses have been studied and bred. 
Seven pure bred Arab cows have been bought. Their calves, by good feeding 
have developed remarkably and are better shaped than their parents. 
Varying between 10 and 15 kg. at birth, they weighed from 250 to 260 kg. 
when r8 months old. The bullocks bought from the dealers or in the* 
country districts only weighed 220 to 250 kg. when 28 to 30 months old. 
This difference already proves how the native cattle can be improved 
bv regular and abundant feeding. For want of a suitable Arab bull, the 
native cows were put to one of the zebu bulls and produced fine bull 
and heifer calves The /vim-Arab cross would be an excellent animal 
for work were it not unmanageable and vicious. At the age of 24 or 
*0 months it is already a powerful worker, whereas the country ox does 
not become strong enough for dtaught purposes until about 3 *, 2 or 
4 years. 

The Establishment imported a bull and 2 Zebu cows from Ceylon 
and now' p<assesses a herd of puie Zebu breed which includes q cows. With 
the object of avoiding too close inbreeding, another bull imported from 
India, has been used for breeding during the past two years Most of the 
heifer calves have remained at Sidi-Tabet. In its new' habitat the 
herd has not suffered any degeneration In spite of his good shape the 
trrst bull gave defective calves These defects were attributed to the bad 
influence of the climate, but as the second bull produced better calves, that 
cannot be the cause. The shape has been kept unaltered and the weight 
has not diminished, also the health of the herd is perfect, but the cow 6 * 
seem predisposed to abortion. The bulls rarely serve the covv c under 
the age of 20 months or 2 years. Even when full grown and trained for 
set vice they will only serve cows which are well disposed to receive 
them. 

Futvrk programme. -- The purchase of one bull and 20 Arab 
cows will enable the selection of the race of the country to be undertaken. 
The purchase of bulls and cows of foreign breeds will render possible con¬ 
tinuous crossing and the industrial crossing of the indigenous breed, as 
well as acclimatising ex|>eriments with imported animals. 

Sheep. - The sheep supplies 3 products : — meat, wool and milk. 
Meat is the dominant production ; the wool at present has only a secondary 
importance. Nevertheless it will not be neglected, for its sale considerably 
increases the revenue of the Establishment. 

In Tunis, sheep’s milk forms a large part of the food of a considerable 
section of the population. Attention should be given to improving 
the milk yield of native cattle. To sum up, while giving the production 
of meat the chief place, the other products of the sheep should not be over- 
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looked. It is necessary to decide whether it is better to utilise special 
milch breeds or dual-purpose animals. 

As in the case of cattle, the programme requires the examination of 
the two following problems : — i) selection of the best animal, 2) study 
of the various requirements. To get the best animal two methods are 
suggested :— (a) the improvement of the native sheep ; (b) the importation 
in mass of foreign flocks. 

Whenever the race is worthy of it, the improvement of the native 
animal is the best method. It will influence every aspect of the case, 
and might then be followed up by selection and crossing. 

In spite of its defects, the sheep of the country does not deserve to 
be condemned a priori. By judicious breeding with the best animals 
and sound methods of rearing of the lambs, better shaped sheep, heavier, 
producing more wool and more milk will be obtained. 

But selection cannot be the exclusive method of improvement. It is 
incapable of transforming the thick tail into a thin tail. Innumerable 
observations have shown that by crossing a thick tailed sheep with a thin 
tailed sheep the thick tail disappears in the first generation. Owing to 
the short life of sheep, improvement should be* obtained lapidly; this is 
impossible with selection, the results of which are very slow. Besides, 
crossing has not such serious drawbacks will) slice}) as with horses and cattle. 
Inbieeding will therefore be used for the ultimate improvement of the 
breed and industrial crossing for the rapid increase in profits. The ex}>er- 
iments will bear, simultaneously, on both meat and milk producing races. 
For improvement of meat production Gran merinos, Be riel ion, Solognot, 
will be excellent improvers in extensive breeding. To suit the requirements 
of intensive breeding the Establishment will try : — Merinos of Soissoiis 
and of Chatillon, Southdowns, and Oxford downs and Dishley Merinos* 
As regards milk-production three races deserve to be tried : — the Earzae, 
the Sardinian and the Bergamasque breeds. 

The industrial crossing will be practised first of all with the breeds 
mentioned above and afterwards with still heavier races. 

Although importation in mass of a foreign breed should only be an 
exceptional measure, a few breeds will be maintained under selection at 
Sidi-Tabet with several objects to compare first of all the whole of the 
indigenous selected animals, the half-breeds produced by the various 
crosses and the pure animals of the imported breeds; next, to ascertain 
the breeds which accomodate themselves best to the Tunisia and thus to 
determine the crosses to be recommended ; lastly to provide the colony 
with rams. 

Study of the factors. - Regarding the production of meat, the 
fattening and sale of sucking lambs, of lambs of 7 to 10 months, of year¬ 
lings and of full grown sheep, from the standpoint of milk production, the 
descendants of the various races and of their cross-breeds will be compared, 
also the returns from the milk and its products. Is it better to produce the 
sucking lamb, sold when 3 or 4 weeks old, and then make use of the milk 
or to fatten the lamb up to the age of 3 to 4 months and not milk the 
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ewes until after weaning ? Lastly in making use of the milk, what kind 
of cheese will be most profitable to produce ? All these questions the 
Establishment will try to solve. 

Execution of the programme. — Three breeds of sheep are at 
present being experimented with at Sidi-Tabet : — 

1) Chatillon Merino , 

2 ) Gran Morino improved by Trueixk ; 

3 ) Barbary Solognot, established by Madame Lagrknkk. 

Tn 1917, 12 yearlings of from 16 to 18 months, and 5 yearlings 
lielonging to the Chatillon Merino breed, were bought. Most of these 
sheep were well shaped and fulfilled the required conditions for an exper¬ 
iment of acclimatisation Tupping, gestation, lambing and weaning took 
place normally in 1918, iqiq and 1920 Tupping commenced in June, 
lambing in Novembei, weaning in March or April. While suckling, the 
ewes were fed with hay and grain ; from weaning to lambing, they were 
run in the fields and on the stubble and in the evenings some green f<x>d or 
hay was given to them. The young animal** alwavs had hay and a ration 
of grain and with such a diet the animals were always in excellent condition 
Up to the present they d.> not appear to suffer from the climate. The 
ewes imported from France have increased in weight and the lambs 
liorn in Tunis are as well shajxxl as their parents. 

M. Truhixe, a noted bleeder in Tillin', has formed a fine flock of Gran 
Merinos and the Establishment bought a lot comprising 6 ewes and 1 ram 
from him. Since it< intioduetion at Sidi-Tabet the Truelle Merino has 
prospered. All the animals bought are still in excellent health. 

Madame Lageem k had established a fine breed by crossing red legged 
Algerian ewes with a Solognot jam. Owing to its qualities the Solognot - 
Barhary cross is one of the nuM successful. Fiom this flock, Sidi- 
Talx*t purchased b yearlings and 1 ram, selected among the sheep which 
most resembled the Solognot. From all these experiment 8 * the following 
conclusions may be drawn : - 

1) the possibility of acclimatising the 3 races tried ; 

2) the superiority of the Chatillon over the Truelle, and of the 
Truelle over the Solognot-Barbary, for good shape, development of the 
ribs and hind quartets, and richness of fleece ; 

3) the greater facility of lambing arid more marked vitality of the 
lambs of the Solugnot-Barbary than of the Gran Merino and specially 
than of the Chatillon, which seems most sensitive to inbreeding. In 
short, the Solognot-Barbary appears most likely to prosper on farms 
where the flock is sent to graze on distant land infested with amra ; the 
Gran Merino is indicated rather in regions free f 1 orn amra ; the Chatillcn^ 
wall do well especially on farms where sheep are bred for the butcher. 
Justly, if Tunis wishes to export frozen mutton to the French markets, 
the Chatillon breed is one which will obtain the greatest success in 
France. 

Other domestic animals are not yet represented at Sidi-Tabet but 
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the programme of their improvement is worked out. It is the same as 
that which has been prepared for the horse, the ass, the ox and the 
sheep. F. S. 

8)4 - Methods of Castration of Domestic Animals. - r. Tbefkl, Unbiutigc 

von Butlen, Schat und Ziegcnbdckeu mit tier Burdizzozauge, in Berliner tierarzthche 
Wochenschntt. Year XXXVIII, Xo n, pp. ui-ui. ligs. bibliography of 1 \ publica¬ 
tions. Berlin, March, in — II Schiel. Vcbcr die Ka^tration der HauMiere, 

Ibidem. Year XXXVIII, No I;, pp. i Berlin, March ii, 1022. — III. Bkckek. 

Ftinfundzwanzig Jahre Kastratiou mit SamFchvr Zangi* und Enm-> cilia tor, Undent 1 ' 
year XXXVIII. Xo. ’<», pp Berlin May n». iojj. 

I. Non-bleeping castration of boles, goats and rams with 
pincers of the Burdizzo tvpe. — The use of Burdizzo pincers (*o called 
from the name of the Italian veterinary surgeon who patented them in 
iqio) b already, very wide spread in practice. The author, who began 
in igzo to replace instrument* of los" recent date by the c e pincers, 
detail* the result*- obtained and the surgical technique which he ha-' 
practised in the castration of numerous bulls, goats and rams. 

II Regarding the castration of domestic animals This is 
a lecture which the writer gave before the Meeting of the Oldenburg Ve¬ 
terinary Association and the Meeting of the Association of Vetermaries of 
lias tern Fri‘ia. The writer dcab in an elementaiy manner with the di det¬ 
ent method- of castration of domestic aniuiab. -timming up the data of 
the experience which lie ha c obtained from his long and extensive profes¬ 
sional piactice 

III. Twenty five years rsi; of the Sand pincers and the emascu- 

J.ATOK IN THE CASTRATION OF DOMESTIC AMM-VIs Tile author iviS Used 
the in truments indicated in the title of the article for 25 years and he 
has obtained excellent and com taut result* with them ; he forth in 
detail the surgical technique adopted respectively for ^tallions, bulb, 
boar, goats, and rams, and makes Mime remark*- on the preceding article 
by Schiel. K. R 

845 - Survey of Horse-Breeding in Roumania. - stavri.-cc. p (Chief of the Veterinary 
Service ot the Roumanian Army, Inspector Geueud «»f the State bleeding stud*-', 111 
Revue de Znotechnu, No pp Pari", April is, m:: 

Old chronicles, as well as accounts by travellers and representatives 
of the Great European Power* in the Danttbian principalities, are agreed 
in recognising the superior qualities of Roumanian horses of the ibth and 
19th centuries. Even in the pedigrees of the present famous Anglo-Norman 
lior-e*- of the Nonius family, there is found at the source in the tenth 
generation a Moldavian marc. The reputation of the Moldavian breed 
lasted up to the middle of the >qth century. The writer then gives the 
characteristics of Moldavian and Wallachian horses and of the horses of 
Dobrudja. I he decay of the Roumanian horses dates from 1775, when the 
Treaty of Adrianople opened the Roumanian ports, and so enabled the 
wheat of the Danubian principalities to be exported, England offered 
good prices for Roumanian cereals, the vast grass plains were transformed 
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into granaries and breeding was neglected. With the introduction of 
agricultural machinery in 1840 the horses lost their last important work, 
that of threshing wheat. At the same time after 1785 Austria and Ger¬ 
many became self sufficing as regards their requirements in horses and 
Hungary became the chief breeding ground for Europe and supplied horses 
even to France. Roumanian horse'* were no longer valued and a com¬ 
plete decay of the race set in. In reality the hordes of the ancient Rouman¬ 
ian Kingdom were, and are still today, a mixed breed of ponies varying 
in height between 1.45 m. and 1.25 m. mostly with *hnrt and straight 
lines. In Moldavia, the Syrian type dominates, next the Persian, the Barb, 
and the Tartar; in Wallaehia, the preceding and the ancient Magyar; in 
Dobrudja, the Turkish and Barb type* and with these the Danish, Pereheron 
and Ru**ian Ardennes types are bred. Owing to lack of care and -election 
and l>eing in wor-c conditions than in a wild *tatc\ the Roumanian 
hordes have j>erpetuated thcm-clve- during the whole of the igth century 
with a tendency to reversion to the wild type, the more *0 as the be-t of 
them weie sold while the poorer specimen* of the race were kept for breed¬ 
ing. This decay in the breeds of horse wa* produced a. a cometpience 
of the international economic fluctuation- leading to all kind* of changt 
The double agricultural and social evolution of modern Roumania was 
coincident with rapid progre*- in animal production in ncighb<airing eouu- 
trie 4 * Roumuuiu had not the mean- of correlating her variot:*-productive 
activities, and devoted all her attention to the growth of cereal- ami learnt 
too late that Hungary wa 4 * importing Roumanian wheat, nulling and cell¬ 
ing it to foreign countne* under the Hungarian label and in exchange, 
it' concert with Rus-iu.wn* sending Roumania her cheap modernsed hor*e*. 
To remedy the bad condition- with regard to hoi*ebreedirg a national 
*tock of maie* wa* e-tabli-hed in , m iijo8, it pa**ed to the charge f 

t he Mim*t ry of Agriculture by whom it wa entrust ed to veterinary * urgent!•. 
who 1 m> 5 cot ted the English thoroughbred race. Ilowcvci -ome Arab* ami 
Anglo-Arabs were bought in the *outli of Fiance, a* well a* *otue -tout 
half bred I101 sc*. Of these there were about 350 when the war broke out 

During the war Roumania placed her *tallior* in Podolia, ai d not 
one of them returned. The mare* of the country were, during the German 
occupation evacuated into Germany and to the French front. Thu* 
Roumania found herself piactically without h*»r*e 4 in iqtS. But Bess¬ 
arabia still possessed a fanly good number of mare-, and Tran-ylvania and 
the Banat had kept during the war -everal thou*and mare* of halt-bred 
Arab, half-bred English, Anglo-Norman, Naric. English thoroughbted and 
American trotter types and a* *tallions 200-300 half-bred English and 
Anglo-Norman. Such was the situation of horsebreeding in Nc« Roumaniii 
at the Treaty of Vet-ailles. 

The offensive of the Hungarian army again*t Roumania, in iqiq, 
gave Roumania facilities for improving its jxisition tor horse breeding as 
the mounts and team* of the Hungarian prisoner anny became Roumanian 
and mares were bought in occupied Hungarian territory. The number was 
increased by 800 Hungarian national stallions from depots in Transylvania 
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and the Banat or from those captured. Almost all the stallions of the Royal 
Hungarian Stud of Mezo Hegyes became war booty and were added to the 
total. With all these elements it has been possible to create the following 
national horse breeding institutions:— Military studs — at Comischani, 
Ciolan, Zilistea, Jigalia, Hamanzi : Civil Studs at Valassont-Boutzida, 
Fagaras, Partza and Radaoutzi: Stallion depots at Constanza, Slobozia, 
Graschi, Radaoutzi, Hotnorod and Ton rnou-Se verm. 

As large estates have ceased to exist in Roumania since 1917, anc ^ the 
5 hectares sold to each peasant not being suitable for horse breeding, 
measures have been taken to establish a national horsebreedine estate 
of 12 500 hectares to be handed over in lots of 250 hectares to breeders 
able to produce stallions intended for the improvement of the horses of the 
peasants. F. S. 

- Observations on Twin Gestation in Mares, ~rkk.sk. \ hi lU rUtu i 1 man-tin he 
W'vchenschrijt, Year XXXVTTI, No pp j.> ju Itevi’u Tan. m, 

The author states that mares do not generally reach the end of the 
period of gestation when carrying twin-, but that they abort or that the 
foals which they bear do not live , in confirmation of his statement he quotes 
three very convincing ca-es which he observed in 1921. In the light of 
thee cases it may be considered probable that mare- carrying twins, if they 
abort one, can complete the gestation pioce-s to the end ami give normal 
birth to the second. 

The practical importance of the-e observations very considerable 
for the numerous class of breeders which makes a practice of insuring theii 
mares in foal and their foab : in a ca-c of twin gestation, it may well happen 
that either abortion is limited to one of the twins and then the breeder, 
who will have the other twin healthy and normal, has no right to the whole 
of the insurance benefit, or ehe that the insurance company considers it¬ 
self free of ri-k when an abortion takes place, whereas in reality the breeder 
must still take the risks of the birth of the other twin. The veterinary sur¬ 
geon «hould refrain from ordering or even recommending the washing of the 
uterus after an abortion, as in such a case this treatment may cause the 
abortion of the second foetus 

It is possible in the absence of other symptoms to recognise the death 
of one or of !>oth the unborn twins, when it is known that the teat- 
of the mare in foal swell and begin to function, as is the ease physiologi¬ 
cally at the end of the period of gestation. K. F. 

847 - Limits of the Breeding Age in Thoroughbred Mares. Wooi>, in AnnoUs </» 
Medea tie Velenmnrt, Year i> 7 . No 6, pp. s(>n-e7<n Ixello-Jirussds, June n>*~. 

In order to ascertain the age at which a thoroughbred mare cease- 
to reproduce, the author who is a member of the Cambridge School of Agri 
culture consulted the first volume of the General Stud Book, which covers 
a period of about one hundred years. 

Out of 12 r(> mares for which the dates of birth and of la«t foaling are 
exactly recorded, 709 (58.3 %) reproduced at the age of 18 years ; 648 
(53 05 %) at 19 years ; 548 (45.07 %) at 20 years ; 457' (37.58 %) 
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at 21 years; 333 (27.38%) at 22 years; 248 (19.01%) at 23 years; 
146 (12.01 %) at 24 years; 85 (7%) at 25 years; 37 (3.06%) at 
26 years; 17 (1.42 %) at 27 years; 7 (0.61 %) at 28 years; 4 
(0.27 %) at 29 years ; 2 (o.ir %') at 30 years. One mare i* recorded as 
having given birth to a foal at the age of 33 years. 

From the above figures it would appear that the reproductive capacity 
of the mare lasts all her life. The fact that life does not la^t longer than 
the period of fertility is undoubtedly due to the state of the teeth, the wear¬ 
ing out of which generally precedes the functional r&t of the ovary. For 
this reason it is practically impossible to fix the epoch of the menopause 
ior the mare 

The author lias been able also to ascertain that in a total of 80 stallions 
death has taken place at the average age of 22.7 years. F. I). 

848 - The Stock of Cattle in Morocco. a m in Revue <ic Znotcchnu, No r,. 

pp. s'.'-s.s ParK, starch j s, (1) 

The strength of the Moroccan herds has doubled in the space of (> years 
Thi* remarkable development i* largely due to the prohibition of the 
slaughter of female* of It** 4 * than 8 \ear* old and of bull-calve* with less 
than 4 second teeth 

It is to the relative humidity of its winter climate and to its numerous 
stream*, which do not dry up in summer a* do the Algerian and Tunisian 
44 oueds ”, rather than to the physical and chemical properties of its *oih, 
that Morocco appeals to owe its special adaptation for the production of 
cattle. It ha* been asceitaincd that there is in Morocco 1 head of cattle per 
15 l|> hectare, In Algeria the proportion i< 1 for 50 hectares ; in Tunis 
it is 1 for 26 l / 2 hectares. 

The stock of cattle in Morocco is not homogeneous. In the herds be¬ 
longing to the native are constantly found induiduals which, by their exter¬ 
nal characters, appear to have resulted from the union of three fundamental 
type-, which the author describes. Generally, it is very difficult to 
succeed in isolating in the herds an individual which pos-es*es ex¬ 
clusively all the characters of one of these ty]>es. However, it would be easy 
by patient selection to constitute in Morocco three distinct races' of cattle. 
This work is partially realised at Meknes. The author describes this animal 
and concludes that it resembles all country bred cattle which have not 
yet benefited from the improving effect of the procedure employed by 
large breeders. The European colonists, who replace the rough native 
methods by more scientific agricultural working, obtain better animals, 
but the data collected are still too few to allow the determination by 
means of precise figures of the degree of advance in development. 

Aptitude for the production of meat. — The cattle of Morocco 
are subjected, according to the season, to alternate abundance and scarcity 
of foo$. The yield of dressed meat of the animals slaughtered, reaches a 
maximum from May to July and a minimum from November to January 

(i) See R. June 1914, No. 544, R. Sept. iui 7 , No. 125*— R . Feb, ioi<. No. 226 — 
April 1919, No. 413. (Ed.) 
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and the quality of the meat varies also during the same periods. In spnng 
Moroccan butchers meat compares favourably with that of French feeding, 
whereas, from September it tends 'to become tough and stringy. On the 
average the weight of the 4 quarters is as much as 40 to 55 % of the live 
weight in Moroccan cattle. The hide of a full grown animal weighs 
about 30 kg. 

Draught qualities. — The natives employ draught oxen almo-t 
exclusively for ploughing and require at least roo 000 oxen for agricultural 
work. With the object of determining the capacity for work of these 
animals, dynamometric tests. have been made according to RingelmAnn’s 
method. According to the result** obtained at Casablanca, the average 
effort of a Moroccan ox appears to be about 35 kg. This fact requires 
to be taken into consideration, for it is connected with the problem 
of the improvement of native methods of cultivation. 

MiEK-pROmTCTiON (i). — The author notes the importance of milk 
production for supplying the towns, the success of milk and butter competi¬ 
tions at Mekne*-, and the results of comparing the milk record, of cows 
belonging to a native dairyman of Sale on one hand with tho.-e of 31 cows 
bought in the country and rationally fed on the other hand. Tlie c e results 
lead one to conclude that it would be possible to constitute in Morocco herds 
of indigenous cow* giving per head, on an aveiage, in a period of lactation 
of 10 months, from 1800 to 2000 litres of milk. To effect thi- it would 
be sufficient at the outlet to form a herd by careful selection, piefeiably 
from the black-piebald Meknes breed. 

849 - The Importation of Tropical Cattle into the Northern Territory of Australia. 

1 . Bralmi in Cattle tot the Tropic-, l he Pa<tor«l AVr/t«\ Vo I XXXI, No *>. pp «»* 

Mclltounie. September i<)zi — II. W Davison, (I,ivc Stock Expert, Depuittnent ui 

Agriculture, Mysore State, India), (Tropical Cattle for the Northern Territory >, Note" on 

Indian Breeds), Ihui , Vol. XXXI, No 12, p. *i»n, I ? ig. 1. Melbourne, Decetnbci 

I. — It is considered advisable that the Brahmin breed of cattle 
should be imported into the Northern Territory of Australia. This breed 
has been introduced into the South-eastern districts of the United States 
and has given excellent tesult- ; the animals are resistant to parasitic 
insects and their quality i- transmitted to the descendant*- even when the 
blood-relationship b only 1 / 1C . The hump, which is characteristic of the 
breed disappears almost entirely in the half-breds , in general appearance 
the animals give the impression of possessing great vitality. They de¬ 
velop well and mature at an early age. 

The bulls exceed 17 ewt. in weight. 

II. — Davidson denies the accuracy of some of the above statements ; 
in the first place the name Brahmin is misleading and is used in Texas 
to include all cattle of the species Bos indiens. Actually, the term Brah¬ 
min is applied to bulls of atiy breed which have been dedicated to a temple 
or deity Moreover, these cattle are not immune from ticks which are found 
in thousands on every animal. There is certainly a marked resistance to 

(i) JW ft. Sept. Xo {hi/', 
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piroplasmosis, but this resistance is very much weakened in the first cross 
with European breeds. 

Davidson does not agree that the stock mature at an "early age ; 
bulls are not fit for service until they are more than two years old, and heif¬ 
er* rarely have their first calf before the fourth year. 

As a matter of fact, this slow maturity adds to the cost of production 
and hinders cattle-breeding in India. Experiment* which were recently 
carried out by the Mysore Department of Agriculture to compare the food 
value oi different rations for half-bred calves, the results of crossing a 
pure-bred Ayrshire bull with Sindi cow**, and pure bred Siudi calve* 
give very convincing result**'. 

The total body-weight increase for the experimental period was 75.5 % 
in the ca^ of the half-bred*, and 43 % for the Sindi calves. It is worthy 
of note also that the half-bieds matured much earlier than the native breed. 

The author agrees that >ome Indian breed**, but not all, are much more 
resistant to certain epidemic diseases than are cattle from temperate zone*. 
Their export ha- l>een chiefly to Texas and the States Ixmlering on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and abo to Jamaica, South America and Java. E. E. 

850 Studies on Beef Production. 1 iubckuk, t i , in vertical i<»n->ui Beef Ptoducuon, 
tic I’mwiUtv o* Mtntu'sot't 1 r tnlhtnil Experiment statin, IhtUrtin i*»^, jn> p ( tigs j i. 
University 1 'ann, Si l\iul. i-ct II Potter H. J„. uml \\ iihycomiu:, R , < riowin^ 
SUvr*-, Of t 11 1 ,nt uhurnl ( >flh e b it>er„mr nt s tat ton, Hvllet w No IS-, i =• pp 

C»>rvalli*-. Oregon, Sept rat, III Bl\ck, W II , Jletl Production in ill** Corn Holt 
Fannets' Mullet ft,121'', ( S. />* fimftnu *tl vi AricuUun. \ 1 pp , iir**. ij. Wd^huiRUm, 
Nov ioji. Me Campbell, C W . and WjNcuKSir.R, IT, B , Cattle reeding Investi¬ 
gation** I'U'i _*i, X'runltural h \petintent S/d/iou, Kuns<t\ > f aU i ntrttlStttal (ollec, 
Manhattan,Citeular o-\ j i PP- Topeka, M.’t V AlrMFORO. I* B, IloG\x. A li and 
S\lmon, W D , Inftudice of the Plane ol Nutrition on the Maintenance Requirement ul 
Cattle, J ohm it of A ,rtcultural Re<etrc l *. Vo l XXIi, No. pp ijs-ux. Washington 
iK'l. r*s, I'd. - VI hKROY. A M , Signification phy-iologiq ue do I.i loi do** ck pen-e*- 
*Ic la croRjHincc chez le** l>ovi< W*, tonuulee j>ai MM . Omiin ft Aiidouard CufttfUs fundus 
iti I s 4 cademu d'.l :ru ultute de Fiance , Vol VJ II, N * pp ParK, Aiov 

: ?, r *r-' 

1 . — Studies on bkkf production. - - T. L. Hakcker’s work is 
divided into 3 parts : I) the composition of steers during the different pe 
riods of growth and fattening ; 2) the lelation between the consumption 
of nutritive units and the accumulation of substances in the organism 
during the different periods of growth and fattening ; 3) the need oi 
digestible nutritive substances for the production of beef. 

He makes a *tudy of the composition of steers from their birth until 
they are slaughtered, dividing the time into successive periods of 100 lb. 
ncrease of live weight. The study is based on the chemical analyses 
of the different parts of the body of 63 animals, and on the record of the 
food consumed by 189 animals. The analytic data aie given in 54 Tables, 
and the methods of analysis employed are described in an appendix. 

Table I gives some of the most important results recorded in the two 
first parts of the work. The term " total tissue ” at the top of the 2nd 
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column signifies the body weight minus the weight of the digestive 
organs. 

Table I. — Body constituents of steer at different weights , 
and composition of increases in weight of tissues . 


Body constituents of steer } i Percentage composition 

in pounds j: of increase in weight of tissues 


in pounds 

! Total 

1 tissues 

i Water 

1 j 

I 

Protein 

Fat 1 

! 

Ash j 

1 j 

Water 

l 

Protein 

Fat 

Ash 

- 




i 

i 

% j 

% 

% | 

*?o 

100 

84.85 

' 60.94 

18.88 

3 - 4 * 1 

3.62 | 

7184 j 

19.89 : 

4.00 

4.26 

200 

157-91 

III.23 

30.24 

9-45 

6.99 i 

68.83 ; 

18.29 

8.27 

4.61 

4OO 

326.60 

214.83; 

63.08 

34-63 

14.16 * 

61.42 : 

19.46 

14.87 

4-25 

600 

487.05 

298 05 

94 51 

73 30 

21 19 

1 51-87 1 

1958 

24.17 

438 

800 

679 . £2 

398.78 

127.72 

125.82 

28.So i 

, 51-4°; 

*7 30 

27-34 

3-96 

IOOO 

873-57 

454.30 

I4Q.29 

235-40 

34-58 

29.58 

11 10 

56.35 

2.97 

1200 

1085.84 

> 530.55 

173-91 

35 x -26 

40.12 

1 31.21 

11 61 

54-58 

2.60 

1500 

1344.90 

534-74 

211 45 

505.60 

43 - 11 

24.78 

* 4-49 

59.58 

* 15 


A gradual increase of the capacity of the animals’ gastro-intestinal 
capacity kept pace with the increase in the live-weight. 

In the case of steers slaughtered when they had attained the -ame 
live-weight, there were greater dressing losses in the anitnaK kept at grass, 
than in the stall fed animals. 

In passing from 45 to 545 kg. of live weight, the increased live-weight 
of the total tissues wa« 91 kg. ; thi 4 - wa^ made up of 41.7b kg of water and 
49.22 kg. of dry matter containing 14.2b kg. of protein, 31.62 kg. of fat 
and 3.32 kg. of ash. The dry matter in the total tissues ro^e gradually 
from 28.16 % (live-weight of 45 kg ) to 52.23 % (live weight of 500 kg.). 
Between 500 and 600 kg. the organism undergoes no essential change in 
it s compos ition. 

It contains 19 %, or mote, protein up to a live weight of 318 kg. The 
protein subsequently diminishes gradually until it amounts' to 16.02 % 
(live weight of 545 kg.) and to 15.72 % (live weight of 681 kg.). 

The fat increases from 10.5 to 18.5 % between 182 and 363 kg. of 
live weight, and from 1*8.5 to 32.0 % between 363 and 500 kg. Later, 
the percentage only varies slightly. The amount of ash is very constant 
viz., 4 % or more between 45 and 409 kg. and 3 %, or more subsequently. 

The bones contain a considerable amount of protein and fat. When 
boiled 4.5 % of the protein, 38.5 % of the fat and 1.07 % of the ash 
pass into the broth. 

The edible part of the quarters is 50 % of the weight in the case of 
animals weighing 45 kg. and 59 % and 72 % respectively for those of 272 
kg. and 545 kg. respectively of the total organic substances (fat X 2.25 
+ protein), the eatable percentages are: 50.6 at 45 kg. of live weight; 
66.4 % in animals 2 years of age and 86.6 %' when the weight live is 545 kg. 
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These data show how important it is from the point of view of economic 
production not to slaughter any but mature animals. 

As regards the constituents fixed during the increase in live weight, 
the following may be noticed among the many mentioned by the author : 

There was little change in the amount of water fixed in the tissues for 
every successive increase of 45 kg. 

The animals slaughtered after reaching the weight of 227 kg. or less, 
had fixed in their tissues 28% of the crude digestible protein ingested ; 
those slaughtered when they weighed between 272 and 363 kg. had as¬ 
similated 24.4 % of this protein, and animals sent to the abattoir when 
they weighed from 408 to 680 kg. had assimilated 20.4 %. 

The amount of food (digestible fat x 2.25 + digestible j>rotein + 
digestible carbohydrates), consumed to produce x kg. increase in live weight 
was 8.2 kg. for weights from 45 to 363 kg. , 6.6 kg. for those 1>etween 45and 
6S1 kg. which confirms the advantage of slaughtering mature animals. 
The percentage of piotein fixed in the tissues was 13 35 of the digestible 
ingested protein in the ca^e of steers slaughtered when weighing 45 kg.. 
14.58 in that of steers weighing 13O when slaughtered, and 15.53 — 14.7 
— 14. 29 res]actively when the animals weighed 363 — 454 — 617 kg. 

There was a gradual increase in the fixing of tatty subst mces . 6.06 
between 45 and qoi kg. ; 17 3t“o when the animals weighed 363 , 24.^3 — 
31.28 ° f) when they weighed 1 between 409 and 545 kg . and 36.21 ° 0 when 
their weight was 681 kg. 

The amount of ash fixed rose from 3.36 to 3.73 % between qo and 
318 kg., -and fell slowly afterwards to 2.8% at 681 kg. 

The total oiganic products fixed increased slowly fn>m 26 99 
(at 00 kg.) to 85.22 (at 545 kg.). 

It is jxxssible to distinguish a growth ]>eriod up to 363 kg. and a fatten¬ 
ing period after ^ kg. During the first period, more protein is assimilated 
than fat, during the second, the opjxisite is the case. 

In the third part of his work, the author gives the feeding plans for 
t>eef cattle. He bases his remarks on the results of eight years' research 
and fixes the maintenance ration at 0.4 kg. of crude digestible protein per 
100 kg. of protein contained in the organism and allows 1.75 kg. of crude 
protein to be fixed by the organism. The total necessary food is de¬ 
termined from the piotein requirements assuming that the nutritive ratio 
should be gradually extended, until the animals weigh 409 kg. T and from 
that time should remain 1 : 10. 

Assuming grains to mean not only grain, but its by-products (bran, 
shorts, cakes), and bulky forage to include hay and silage, and increasing 
bv 10 % the amounts actually used in the experiments, in order to better 
agree with the conditions of practical stock-feeding which cannot lx? so 
systematically regulated as in an exjK'riment* the author advises feeding 
the following quantities in kg. for every 100 kg. of live weight : at 60 kg. 
°-7 grains +0.7 bulky forage ; at 91 kg. : 0.9 + 1,3 ; at 136 kg. 

1 + 1.7 ; at 182 kg. : 1.1 -f r.8 ; at 227 kg. : x.i + 1.7 

at 250-318 kg.: 1,0 + x.6; at 363 kg.: 1.0 + 1.7: at 409 kg. 
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i.o + i-6; at 454 kg. i.o + 1.4; at 500 kg.: 1.0 + 1.3 ; at 545 kg.: 
1.0 + 1.1 per head and per day. 

II. — Wintering of steers. — Report of 3 different experiments 
lasting two years in which bulky forage was fed to wintering cattle. 

The calves were bought in the autumn and kept when they were given 
no concentrates, until the end of the second grazing summer. 

As a basis for the comparison of other foods a whole ration of lucerne 
hay was taken (on an average 9 kg. for calves, and 11.8 kg. for steers above 
one year of age). Straw with the addition of a little silaged forage (4,5 
kg. the first winter and 6.8 kg. the second), or a little cottonseed cake 
(0.9 kg.) produced slow, but satisfactory increases in live weight. 

In the first experiment, a lot fed straw and cake attained the same 
live weight by the time they were sold for the abattoir as the lot fed 
inferior lucerne hay the first winter and good lucerne hay the second. In 
the third experiment, one group fed exclusively a full ration of silaged 
forages (14.5 kg. given to the calves and 21,3 kg. to the steers) increased 
considerably in live weight during the winter, but their final live weight 
per head was only 539 kg. as against 594 kg. for the group fed the ^ame 
ration of silage + 0.9 kg. cottonseed cake In the* same exjM/riment 
animals that had wintered on lucerne hay alone only attained an average 
li\e weight of 56 ; kg., whereas the others fed a little silage in addition 
weighed 577 kg. 

In all these experiments, one or two groups received during the winter 
some barley w r ith the lucerne hay. or else barley 4 lucerne hay -! silaged 
forages, and were sold at the end of the second winter. The live weights 
attained were not always satisfactory. 

The thinnest animals at the end of the winter increased most in weight 
during the summer grazing, thus regaining 55 " 0 of 1 he difference 1x4ween 
their weight and that of the cattle that had been well fed throughout the 
winter. 

From these results the following conclusions may In* drawn. 

The way in which cattle are wintered does not merely determine the 
increase in live weight during the winter, but has a great influence uls » 
upon the live weight attained during the grazing season, .os well as upon the 
age at which they are ready for the butcher and their final weight and 
quality. Cattle kept on scanty rations during their first and second win¬ 
ters were not as heavy When slaughtered as the animals that had been li¬ 
berally fed during that time. On the other hand, the cattle that had grown 
least during the winter rapidly increased in size during t he summer grazing 
season, while those that had developed most during the winter, lost about 
half this advantage by increasing little in size when turned out to grass 
in the summer. 

Steers should be kept in good condition during the winter, but large 
increases in live weight at that season are not necessary or even desirable, 
unless they can be attained at small cost. 

I he increase of live weight obtained at grass is always cheaper than 
that produced by winter feeding, thus the steers should be kept at grass 
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as long as possible. If early maturing calves are reared, it is well to feed 
concentrates during the winter, they should not, however, be given to cattle 
that are to remain at grass during the summer. Where abundant pastur¬ 
age is available, the rearing of young, early steers fit for the butcher be¬ 
fore they are 2 years old pays much better than breeding animals to be 
slaughtered at the age of 2 or 3 years. 

III. — Breeding; reef cattik in the uaize zone of the United 
States (i). — This Bulletin which has been enlarged and brought up to 
date has been substituted for the Farmers' Bulletin 588 " Kconomical Cattle 
Feeding in the Corn Belt '* and gives rules for rearing, buying and fattening 
beef cattle in the maize zone of the United States where the pastures are 
irradually disappearing and being ploughed up. A summary is given of 
the results of experiments made at the Experiment Stations of North 
America, the rations based in this work are recommended, and some of the 
numerous data collected as a result of an enquiry as to the fattening 
methods adopt* d in Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska and Missouri are set out 
in 'fables II and HI. 

In the general a verst gc calculated for the whole maize belt, the average 
amounts of food consumed by one cow during the winter {5 t 2 months) 
an* as follows: giains 55 kg. ~ hay 8(>kg. -p silaged forage 318 -f- 
straw 300 kg [ maize fodder 4.8 ares .p maize stalks (>5 ares *- maize 
stover 0 7 ares 4 days winter grazing 

Rations adeised for wintering a herd of breeding cattle 

Rations with silaged forages. 

1) Silaged forages ij.b kg p straw 4.5 kg. P cottonseed cake 
or linseed cake, 0.5 kT 

2) Silaged images II 4 kg -f- cinvei hay, or lucerne hay, 4,5 kg. 

3) Silaged forages ito kg. P mixed hay 4.5 kg. -P cotton, 01 lin- 
seed, cake 0.23 kg. 

Ration** without silaged forages: 

4) Muize-foddcv f»8 kg +- oat straw 4.5 kg f-cottonseed, 01 
linseed cake 0.5 kg. 

5) Clovei, or lucerne, hay 9 kg. 4 - stiaw or maize stalks 2.5 kg. 

to) Mixed hay 4.5 kg L - mixture of equal parts of maize, bran 

and oats 2.3 kg. P straw, or maize stalks 4.5 kg. 

Wintering rations f o r thin cattle: 

1) Silaged forages to. 7 kg. P clover, or lucerne, hay 1 8 kg. 

2) Silaged forages to.t> kg. p cottonseed, or linseed, cake o 23 kg. 
4 - straw, or maize stalks, 2 3 kg. 

3) clover, or lucerne, hay 4.5 kg. + straw, or maize stalks 2.3 kg. 

4) Mixed hay -p straw, or maize stalks + cottonseed, or linseed, 
cake 0.5 kg. 

These rations are suitable for one-year-old animals ; and must be in¬ 
creased by about one half when the cattle enter upon their second year. 


0) Hee fi. March No. vE 
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Rations for fattening two-year-old steers (in kg. per 1000 kg. of 
live weight). 

1) Silaged forages 40 + maize 6 + cottonseed, or linseed, cake 3 4- 
straw, or maize stalks, 5 ; nutritive ratio 1 : 7.5. 

2) Silaged forages 40 + maize 10 +- cottonseed, or linseed, cake 
2 + lucerne, or clover, hay 2 ; nutritive ratio 1 :7*3. 

3) Silaged forages 30 + maize 15 + cottonseed, or linseed, cake 

2 + straw or maize stalks, 4 ; nutritive ratio : 1 : g. 

4) Silaged forages 20 4 ~ maize 18 + lucerne, or clover 6; nutri¬ 
tive ratio 1 : 8.7. 

5) Silaged forages 40 4- maize 15 4 - linseed, or cottonseed, 
cake 2.5 4~ straw, or maize stalks, 4 ; nutritive ratio x : 8.1. 

6) Silaged forages 30 4- maize 10 4- cottonseed, or linseed, cake 

3 4- molasses 2 4- straw, or maize stalks 5 ; nutritive ratio : 1 : 8. 

7) Maize 10 + cottonseed, or linseed, cake 4 4 ~ mixed hay 10 4 
straw, or maize stalks, 5 ; nutritive ratio x : 5.8. 

8) Maize 10 4 cottonseed cake 2 4 lucerne or clover hay 5 4 
straw, or maize stalks, 10 ; nutritive ratio 1 : 7. 

9) Maize 16 4 cottonseed, or linseed cake, 2.5 4- clover, or ti¬ 
mothy, hay xo ; nutritive ratio 1 : 6.8. 

10) Maize 20 4 lucerne, or clover, hay 10 ; nutritive ratio x : 7.2 

11) Maize 15 4 cottonseed, or linseed, cake 3 4- straw 5 4 
maize stalks 10 : nutritive ratio 1 : 7.8. 

12) Maize 15 4 cottonseed, or linseed, cake 2 4 molasses 2 4 
legume hay 4 , nutritive rati > 1 .7. 

Table II. — Food consumed per head 
and per xoo kg. Increase in live weight in the maize belt ,* United States. 


Initial weight per head. ! 337 kg 

Avc* 1 age final weight per head. 486 » 

Increase per head. 129 » 

Length of fattening period. 174 days 

1 otal iood consumed per head : 

Oiaiu-i .. . 877 kg 

Commercial concentrates .. 79 » 

Dry bulky forage. 504 * 

Silaged forage . 1 1113 » 

. 55 days 

Total food consumed per 100 kg. increase in live weight: ; 

(Trains.* 680 kg 

Commercial concentrates. 62 * 

Dry bulky forage., 391 , 

Silaged forage.j 863 » 

Grazing.. 20 day# 
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Table III. — Method advised for fattening two-year-old steers at grass 
with supplementary rations . 


Methods 


t Length of 
grazing period 
days 


Supplementary food per head 
and per day 


Glass* only . 

Gra>s 4 - maizt*. 

Gras* 4 cotton seed cake . . 
Grass 4 - maize 4 cotton ’•ct d, oi lin - 
beerl, cake. 

Gin-’* for 210 days followed by maize 
for the last <>o days. . . . 

Gra^s for 210 days followed by maize 
4 - cottonseed, n r linseed, take loi 
the !u*t «>o<lay- 


150 

210 Maize 4 5 ksj to s.4 kg. 

210 Cake 1.1 k«. to 1.8 kg. 

210 Maize 30 kg to 4 5 kg 4 cottonseed, 

or linseed cake o 5 kg to o 9 kg. 

210 Maize 5 4 kg to 6 H kg 


210 Mam 4- 5 * kg to 5 i kg 4 ' cot¬ 

tonseed, or linseed, cake o 7 kg 
to 1 | kg 


IV. Cattle feeding investigations. — This Circular gives a very 
good account of the results obtained by 5 different experiments. 

During the first experiment of which the object was the maximum 
economical utilisation of silage in fattening baby beef, lasted 207 days. 
Two different rations were fed, one containing much silaged forage and a 
small quantity of grains, and tile other little silaged forage and a large 
amount of grains Lots 3 — 4 — 5 — b (each of 10 head) consumed 
respectively an average daily ration per head of 3.4 — 9.3 — 5.3 — 6.2 
kg. of cane silage; the 5th lot received in addition 0.8 kg molasses 
per head and per day. Lots 3 and 4 were fed no maize during the first 
120 days of the experiment. The addition of 0.9 kg. of lucerne hay 
per head daily increased the gains of lots 3 and 5 132 gms. a day, re¬ 
duced the cost of live weight gain 55 cents per 100 and added 50 cents 
per 100 to the selling price of the steers in lot 3. The addition of molasses 
increased the daily gain in live weight and improved the general appear¬ 
ance of the calves in lot 5, but also increased the cost of the gains and 
apparently reduced the selling price compared to lot 4. 

In the second experiment, ordinary mature steers were fattened 
versus good quality mature steers for 178 days ; both lots were given the 
same ration, cane silage +- lucerne hay + cottonseed meal + shell¬ 
ed maize. 

The ordinary cattle were big, rough, coarse, plain-headed animals 
uneven in size and conformation. The good quality cattle were smooth, 
well made steers with good heads, even in size and conformation. The 
daily gains were practically the same in both lots, but the quality steers 
required slightly less feed to produce 50 kg. gain and showed a slightly 
higher dressing percentage. 

Thcvresults of this experiment do not indicate that.scrub cattle should 
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be produced, but show that the big, heavy-boned, broad-backed individual 
makes the greatest and most economical gains, whereas the small fine¬ 
boned, tidy animal makes a good-looking fat steer but is expensive 
and does not fetch a sufficiently high price to compensate for the 
extra cost. 

In the third experiment, the rival merits of silage versus lucerne hay 
for the development of stock cattle were compared. It was found that 
steers over 2 years of age if wintered on silage made very satisfactory 
gains when placed on pasture the following summer. 

The fourth experiment deals with the relative feeding value of differ¬ 
ent kinds of maize silage viz., i) maize harvested and silaged when in 
dent stage of maturity ; 2) maize cut and silaged 6 weeks later when quite 
ripe; 3) maize stover cut at the same time-as 2. 

The maize cut in the dent stage produced 9.47 tons of silage per acre, 
of which 2.89 tons were dry matter, whereas the maize cut when fully 
mature, only produced 4.47 tons of silage of which 1.88 tons were dry 
matter. 

These results show that silage made from maize cut in the deni stage 
has considerably more feed value per acre than maize cut when fully ma¬ 
ture, one acre in the dent stage producing 330 kg. gain compared to 200 
kg. gain per acre from silage made of maize cut in the fully mature stage 

The fifth experiment was made to determine the relative feeding value 
of the grain of fully mature maize in silage and the grain of maize that has 
been husked, shelled, and fed dry. The test indicates that silage from 
mature maize has a greater feeding value (1 1 higher), as shown bv 
gains in live weight than shelled maize grain 

V. — Connection between the amoont of the ration ani> thk 

M A INT 1 CNAN C 1C REQUIREMENTS OF CATTI E (i) Messrs. MOMFOKP, HO- 

gan and Salmon: have determined the amount of net energy required for 
maintenance, basing their estimate on the food consumed and gain*- 
made by i<> steers used in the experiments carried out at the Missouri Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 

The animals used in the experiment were divided, while still calves, 
into three lots, each being kept on a different plane of nutrition. IM 1 
was able to grow' rapidly, but did not fatten ; lot 2 fed less than lot 1 gained 
about 225 gin. per head and per day, while lot 3 which received still less 
food, only gained about 150 gm. per head and per day 

The concentrates fed were whole rnaize meal, wheat bran and linseed 
cake (6:3:1) ; the bulky forage being usually lucerne hay and straw (3 : 3); 
a little milk was also given to the calves. 

The maintenance requirements were determined during the summer 
in successive periods usually lasting 180 days. The energy gain and loss 
due to alterations in weight were reckoned from the data summarised 
in Table IV. 


(xl See /?. Mar. 1022, N<>. 2So. (Ed.) 

[##•] 
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Table IV. — Net energy requited jot maintenance by the cattle 
and transformed into live weight . 


1 


3 


Increase 


in 


weight 


i Energy required for 1 kg. increase 

j in live weight at different ages 

i (in thousandth* of calories) 



|! Energy consumed 
[1 daily for maint- 
lj enauce per xooo 
ii kg. of live weight 
11 (in thousandths 
j! of Calories ») 



1 j Rapid without fatten¬ 

ing . 

2 j About 225 gra. per day 

3 ! About 150 gm. per day 


.112 2.413 3.879 4860 

,112 2.338 2.566 3.116 

.843 2 086 2.333 2.433 


1 1 j 

5.525 6.63 ; 12 206 12.709 

3 392 3.89 9.912 10.760 
3.269 3 65 N 8.464 9-74* 


The maintenance energy required was calculated in two ways: 
1) from the consumption of dry matter ; 2) from the consumption of di¬ 
gestible organic matter (Armsby-Friks) method (1) ; the authors consider 
the latter slightly the more exact. 

The digestion coefficients used were taken from tlie results of the di¬ 
gestion experiments carried out at the Missouri Experiment Station, and 
the amount of energy necessary for the maintenance of each 1000 kg. 
of live-weight was calculated on the assumption of its being 6 / 8 of the live 
weight, according to the results obtained by Moulton (2). 

The data summarised in Table IX show the strict connection between 
the amount of net energy consumed and the maintenance requirements. 
Taking at 100 the amount of energy consumed by lot 1 per 1000 kg. of live 
weight, the net energy consumed is 84.4 ° (> in lot 2. and 76.3 % in lot 3, 
if calculated according to the Akmsby-Fries method, and 81 and bq.3 
if estimated from the quantity of dry matter ingested. 

There appears to be no connection between the age of the animal 
and the amount of energy required for its maintenance. 

VI. — The physic)ixk;ical significance of the law of growth 
cost as formulated for cattle by Messrs. Goutn and Akdouakp. 
Godin and Andotxakp’s law is based on the hypothetical existence of 
a connection between the growth cost on the one hand, and the daily increase 


(1) Akmsby, H. P. and Friks, 1. A. Net Energy Values for Ruminants Penn* v its* nw 
-E ricultural Experiment Stat ton Bulletin’ 141, 1 <)D> ; summarised in /C. Match No. *>5*' 

{2) Moulsont, C. R., The Availability of the Kncigy of Food for Growth, Journal of Rio 
logical Chemist* v, Vol. 31, No. 2, pp. 389-194 > summarised in R . April 191^. No. 441. {Ed.) 
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in live weight of the animal on the other; this correlation is supposed to be 
independent of the age of the animal. 

Of the two portions making up the ration of an animal which is not yet 
adult, the maintenance ration is clearly proportionate to the surface S of 
the individual (being connected with the weight P by a relation in the form 
of S = K x P 2 /s) > the production or growth ration depends on the daily 
gain g and the weight P according to the fortnule C = K x X g X P. 

If the values of P and are estimated in kilogrammes it is enough, 
in order to obtain the growth ration in terms of starch units, to multiply 
their product by the constant factor 0.005. 

Leroy, the Head of the Stock-breeding work of the National Agri¬ 
cultural Institute of Paris, compared the findings by this law with the 
results of the most recent researches on the growth of animal organisms 
and states that the two series of results were very nearty the same. 

In order to carry out this comparison he adopted the following 
procedure. 

The value of the growth ration is probably in close relation to the daily 
fixation of energy in the animal's body and this amount of energy corres¬ 
ponds to the heat produced by the combustion of the nitrogenous and 
fatty substances accumulated every day by the organism. In order to 
obtain a preliminary approximation it therefore seems permissible to take 
together the energy value of the growth ration and the energy represented 
by the growth constituents. 

The heat generated by the combustion of the substances fixed in the 
bodies of animals asra result of growth varies considerably with the age of 
the individual. The tissues of adult animals are much richer in dry sub¬ 
stances and fat than the tissues of young animals. 

As equal weights of fat contain 2.2 times more energy than is contain¬ 
ed in the other growth materials, equal weights of the tissues formed dur¬ 
ing the first months of life represent a lower energy gain than the tissues 
formed later. 

A curve could be drawn representing, in function of time, the varia¬ 
tions in the energy fixed per kg. of increase in weight in the case of rumi¬ 
nants. As the data for constructing it are too scanty it seems logical to 
merge the curve, at all events for ages between five months and two years, 
into a straight line and to assume that the increase in energy per kg. of 
growth during the corresponding period is a linear function of the time. 

The equation of the straight line has the form a + ht, a and b 

oc 

being the coefficient constants. 

If C represents the energy gain per kg. expressed as starch units and t is 
the age of the animal in days, the equation of the straight line is as follows : 

C = 0.9 + 0.00 28 t. 

According to this equation, a two-year-old calf which daily gains 
0.800 kg. increajses its energy supply by 

(0.9 -f 0.0028 x 360) x 0.8 = 1.54 starch units. 
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It must therefore be able to obtain this amount of energy from its 
daily ration in addition to satisfying its maintenance needs. 

On the other hand, when young cattle are systematically fed, their 
daily live-weight gain may be regarded as practically constant and some¬ 
where between 0.5 and 1 kg. according to the early or late maturity ot 
the breed to which the animal belongs. The constancy of this gain makes 
it possible to calculate the live weight P of the animal at any age t by 
means of the formula P = p 4- gt , in which p is the weight of the calf 
at birth. 


The relation —, ^ or 

g + P 


energy value of growth ration 
live weight + daily gain 


can therefore be expressed by the equation : 

C _ (0.9 4 - 0.0028*) x g _ 0.9 + 0.00281 

g X P~ (p + gt) X g ~ p + gt 


Ill animals of rapid growth, this relation can be considered as indepen¬ 
dent of the time and equal to the constant 0.005. 

o,g + 0,0028 t 
p + gt 

0.9 kg. ; 0.8 kg. ; 0.7 kg. are given to u, and on the other hand, the 
values 200 ; 300 ; 400 ; 500 ; boo days are subtracted from the time /; 
and if we further suppose that the weight of the calf at birth was 


If in the expression 


the successive values 1 kg. 


40 kg. the values of the relation - given in Table V. are 

g*P 

obtained. 

It is to be expected that there will be large deviations between the 
calculated and the real figures, lvarly maturity, for instance, may alter 
the results. 


Table V. — Values oi the Relation 

g X p 


Values 

1 

Values of g. 


of t days 

lkg * | 

0,9kg- j 0,8kg. j 

o, 7 k * 

200 

1 

0.0061 ! 

| 

O 0066 | O.OO73 ' 

0.0081 

300 

0 0051 

0.0056 i 0.0062 

0.0069 

4OO 

0.0046 

0.0050 j O.OO56 

0.0063 

500 

0.0043 

O.OO47 O.OO52 

0.0059 

600 

0.0040 

O.OO44 1 O.OO49 

O.OO56 


The author compares the data of Gouin and Ant>ouard with those 
obtained by Kellner and by T. I,. Haecker {University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 156, 1916) (see Table VI), and 

[•*•1 
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expresses his opinion that the forecasts made according to Kellners’ 
rules are manifestly too high, at all events during the first year of growth* 


Table VI. — Comparison of the values obtained respectively 
by Gouin and Andotjard, Kellner, Haecker. 


T 

In daya 

Weight 

in 

kg* 

Daily gain 

in kg. 

Expected value of growth ration 

t0 1 According to the i . . 

Gouin formula ! Avoiding to 

and Anoouard \ r __ 1 Kbxxnks 

C-rx|X p |C-(0,9+0,0028 *)g, 

Growth ration 

actually fed 




Starch-units j Starch-units 

Starch-units 

9 tarch-unit 9 

218 

280 

238 

400 

204 ! 
*49 

294 ] 

340 1 

0.750 

O.750 

0.750 

0.750 

| 

0.77 j I * I 3 

0.94 ; 1.26 

x 10 ! 1.39 

1.28 j 1.51 

1.68 

1.87 

1.87 

1.88 

I 29 

X.22 

1.40 
j 1-99 


F. D. 


851 - Butter-Fat Percentage of Cow’s Milk Increased for Two Days by Partial 

Milking. — Regan, W. M. and Mead, S. \V. (I>airy Department, New Jersey Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick), in Journal of Dairy Science, Vo!. IV, 
No. 6, pp. 495-509. Baltimore, November, 1921 

In the supervision of advanced registry te*ts, it is required that cows 
be milked dry at the milking preceding the test period. Thi* entail* 
considerable loss of time and expense and the question has arisen as to 
the necessity for the operation. 

The author carried out some experiments with Holstein, Jersey 
and Ayrshire cows. The animals were milked dry twice daily for 6 days; 
on the 7th day only half the milk was drawn, and during the 4 subse¬ 
quent milkings, the cows were again milked dry. 

Samples were taken at each milking and tested, for butter-fat. It 
was found possible to increase the percentage of butter-fat in milk dur¬ 
ing a period of 2 days by leaving half the milk in the udder during the 
milking prior to the two-day period. Although the average increase 
in butter-fat was only 0.27 % the data collected seem to show that it 
is possible to obtain an increase of over 0.5 per cent by leaving a certain 
amount of milk in the udder, but if too much is left, the contrary ef¬ 
fect is produced. The highest fat percentage was not always reached 
at the milking following the partial milking ; it was only attained in 12 out 
of the 27 trials. As there was an average increase of only 0.766 lb. 
of milk for the two days following the partial milking, the practice of 
leaving part of the milk in the udder could not be detected by a study 
of the cow's milk record. 

The data collected in this experiment show that a preliminary milk¬ 
ing is necessa^ as a measure for safe-guarding the accuracy of advanced 
registry testing. 




F. D. 
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852 - Effect of Temperature on the Fat Percentage of.Milk. — Ragsdale, q. c., and 
Brody, S. (University of Missouri, Columbia), in Journal cf Dairy Science , Vol. V, 
No. 2, pp. 212-2,15. Baltimore, Marck 1022. 

It is well-known that a correlation exists between the season of the 
year and the fat content of milk, which is lowest in summer and highest 
in winter. Heckles states that this variation is found in the case of 
cows fed the same rations and in the same period of lactation ; it there¬ 
fore appears to depend directly on differences in temperature. 

The authors carried out an experimental test which proved the cor¬ 
rectness of this hypothesis. All other factors being equal, and within 
the limits of the experiment (from —3 0 C to +21 0 C), the fat content 
of milk is highest when the temperature is lowest. F. D. 

853 - The Zebu of Madagascar regarded as a Meat Producer. — Chretien, m. (veteri- 

mure aide-major de 1 Classe, Charge de la surveillruce de [I’usme de la Montague 
d’Axnbrc [1917-101 <>]), in Revue de Zoetcchme , No. 5, pp. 395-400. Paris, Feb. 15 1022. 
The author begins with a description of the shape and the met¬ 
hod of rearing the Zebu cattle of Madagascar, and the enumeration of the 
diseases which he has observed during the lifetime of the animal and of 
its external parasites (1). Although this animal is generally good-tem¬ 
pered, it is not wise to handle it, hence it must be judged exclusively by 
sight. The afithor indicates the shape which should be looked for in 
a good meat-producing animal. 

Examining after slaughter the characters of the meat of " herbi- 
vexous animals ", the first thing that strikes one in the almost entire 
absence of covering fat. The hump is formed of fatty tissue in the mid¬ 
dle of which are buried scanty muscular fibres. The fat of the splanchnic 
cavities is much less abundant than that in cattle of French races, even 
of poor quality. In the thoracic cavity the amount of the fatty masses 
of the mediastine and of the apex of the heart is insignificant. That 
fat is generally of a very faintly yellowish white. When cut up the va¬ 
rious muscular sections appear of a plain shining red. But the muscu¬ 
lar juice seems scanty ; the grain of the muscle lacks fineness and the 
" mottled " appearance so much prized in French races is never found. 
The fat seems to be almost exclusively accumulated in the hump. 

Deteriorations of the muscular tissue. — The author has nev¬ 
er noticed meat of the " feverish " or “ fever of fatigue " type, nor of 
“ hydrohemia ". The muscle was always quite red. On the other hand, 
local injuries were common and often necessitated large “ picking out 
Diseases noticed after slaughter. — These are very few. A few 
cases of local pleurisy in the thoracic cavity and localised abcesses ; some 
in the region of the scrotum and consequent on castration, others in 
shoulder parts or on the withers. The other diseases noted and having 


(1) See R . .Tan. 1919, pp. 1-12. Article by M. George Cajrl&, Stock Breeding in Mada¬ 
gascar, and J R . Dec. x921, No. 1252. ( Ed ,) 
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no appreciable effect on the general state of the animals were due to the 
following parasites. 

Echinococcus : — in the liver, very rare. 

Filaria of the peritoneum : — fairly frequent. 

Periligamentous and peritendineous onchoceres (sucking-worms ) of the 
conjunctiva : — in all the animals. 

Out of 108 037 animals examined the author only noticed two cases 
of tuberculosis. But this disease is much more frequent in the breeding 
places in the centre and south. 

Yield. — It varies little and may be estimated at from 48 to 52 %. 
The proportion between the weight of the fore and hind quarters is al¬ 
ways greater than unity, inversely to that which is the case with improved 
races. From the 2nd August 1914 to the 31st December 1916 the average 
net weight calculated on 48 072 animals was 159 kg. From January 
1917 to August 1919, the monthly variations in the average net weight 
varied between 135 and 155 kg. 

Utilisation of the zebu ox of Madagascar for making canned- 
meat. — The yield for making the French preserve called “ spiced beef ” 
varies from 212 to 236. This figure indicates the quantity of dressed meat 
necessary for making one kilogramme of preserve including fat and broth. 
This yield is practically the same as that of French oxen. The author 
adds that the native staff use all necessary cleanliness in the making of 
the preserves. 

Conclusions. — Although of small size and weight, the zebu ox 
of Madagascar was valuable during the war, and supplied a satisfactory’ 
canned meat. The zebu ox may therefore be recommended for breeding 
purposes with a view to improvement of the race. The author indicates 
the measures to be taken and concludes that the native should not be 
relied on, but that the grant to colonists of large concessions in the regions 
where there are water holes would enable good results to be obtained. 

F. S. 

854 - Notes for a History of the French Breed of Sheep of La Charmoise. — Lapland, 
M and GarnIer, A., in Revue de Zox technic, No. s, pp. 447-462 Paris, Feb 35, 102 2. 

Malingi# bought in 1835 the farm of La Charmoise, at Pontlevoy 
(Loir-et-Cher), and a flock of Kent sheep of pure breed and particularly 
well shaped. He then decided to found a race by r making the following 
crossing: Kent or New Kent x ewe of mixed blood having in approximately' 
equal proportions SoJognot, Berrichon, Laurangeau and Merino blood. 
He obtained a well shaped offspring which presented within a very short 
time an absolute fixity of characters. 

Such is the history of the Charmoise breed. 

The question of the real existence of the Charmoise breed arises. Sanson 
has definitely proved that the Charmoise was not a separate breed while 
Baron has substantiated a contrary opinion. The authors think that the 
differences of opinion depend mainly on the understanding of what a 
breed is. As proof they mention the question of pigmentation. There 
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is a tendency at the present time to suppress pigmentation, but it is her¬ 
editary, and when Maeingi £ established the Charmoise breed the con ¬ 
stituent races were all slightly pigmented. Nor is it either useful or im¬ 
portant that the Charmoise breed should be depigmented, for this 
question does not affect the meat. However, if the pure breed is to be 
at all times what it ought to be, it is certain that it changes continually ; 
and, for the sheep of the Charmoise race, the causes of variation from 
type are : — 1) a natural geological cause ; 2) artificial causes: — selec¬ 
tion and crossing. 

In 1919, the estate of Vaulx-de-Cemay in the neighbourhood of 
Paris bought a lot of about 120 sheep (ewes, tegs, lambs and rams). 

In 1920, more than 65 % were eliminated and only 41 ewes were 
retained. On January 26, 1921, the estate acquired from M. Th. 
Vaiixant of Guelis his flock of pure Charmoise race. This flock had 
been purchased in 1859 from M. Ch. Maijngie:, and was one of two lots 
which constituted, on the death of M. Mauingiii senior, the founders 
of the Charmoise breed. It is on these two flocks, one bought in 1919 
and the other in 192r, that the authors have made their observations. 
They first of all made an ocular examination of the type of Charmoise 
sheep in the group at Vaulx-de-Cernay and in the group coming from 
M. Vaijxant of Guelis, and afterwards a detailed examination in the 
course of which they passed successively in review the cephalic type, 
the pigmentation, the weights and the measurements. They concluded 
that it is quite remarkable to see how much the characters have remained 
alike after 70 years, in groups having the same origin ; that the Char¬ 
moise breed is as homogeneous and as pure as any other ; and that some 
evolution of the types is a necessity and is of general occurrence. F. S. 

$55 - Sheep of Catalonia, Spain. — casahosch, n , in El cuitivmhw Modetno , Voi. xu. 

No. pp. 3-4 > tigs. -• Barcelona, IVCarch XQ.22. 

According to the writer there remain now in Spain very few' flocks 
in which crossing with some foreign ram (Leicester, Cheviot, etc.) has not 
been tried, which is unfortunate, as the country possesses the founders of 
the renowned Merino race, which has been used for improving breeds in 
so many countries and has given rise to the fine and numerous sheep 
of South America. In Catalonia the sheep are of three principal races : 
— 44 Valle de Ribas ”, ” Sagarrenca ”, and ” Pallars ” or Catalonian pro¬ 
perly so called. This latter has its centre in the country of Pallars ; 
it is hornless (with the exception of a few horned individuals); the head 
is straight in profile ; the fleece wdiite marked with black on the head, 
especially round the eyes ; the head, legs and belly are not covered with 
wool, which is fairly open, heavy, excellent for making mattresses, very 
much in request for cloth, its staple being fine, long, undulating, soft, 
without coarse hairs, and of regular diameter ; this race is a good milk 
producer, as for 2 months after weaning half «a litre of milk per day is 
obtained. The second show of rams of the Catalonian race took place 
recently at Valle di Aneo. The prize winners (all of the Pallars race) 

[854-8 & ft] 
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gave the following measurements:— average height 77 cm, length 116 cm. 
thoracic girth 98 cm. breadth between the haunches 24 cm. The purchase 
of the wool is made by monopolists, by weight without any classifica¬ 
tion ; the author urges that at the Shows the classification of wool should 
be taught to breeders, and that they should arrange to have it applied. 

F. D. 

856 - Romney Marsh Sheep in New Zealand. - Matthews, A., in the Pastcral Review t 

Vol. XXX T , No. 12, pp. 963-965. Melbourne, December 1921. 

The typical Romney Marsh sheep is hornless, well-covered with 
wool, broad and flat between the ears, which are large and thick and 
covered with fine hair or down. The muzzle is full and not too white in 
the ewes, and broad and masculine in the rams; the eyes are large, bright 
and prominent ; the nose is coal-black ; the neck strong and thick and 
well-planted on the shoulders, which are broad and level with the back. 
Relatively . high shoulders are characteristic of bad travellers. The 
chest is large and deep ; the back straight ; the loins wide and flat; the 
ribs well-sprung and giving a round appearance to the body ; the rump 
is wide, long and well-rounded ; the thighs well set down and developed. 
The tail ought to be set almost level with the chin, as ewes with low 
set tails are olten bad breeders ; legs should be short with big bones and 
the trotters large and black. The fleece should be close, not tangled and 
as uniform as possible in quality from head to tail ; the wool long and 
crimped, lustrous and soft and easily combed ; it should be free from 
patches of white hair which are hard and brittle and cause difficulties 
in woollen manufactures. A clean, pink coloured skin is an indication 
of good health and constitution. 

The sheep of this breed are very prolific and are able to thrive from 
sea-level up to an altitude of 5 000 to 0 000 feet. They were introduced 
into New Zealand in 1853 from Kent and the purity of the breed has 
been maintained by fresh importations from the Home Country. 

The first flock book for New Zealand was published in 1895 and re¬ 
corded 51 Romney Marsh Flocks. Since then there has been a steady 
increase in numbers and in 1920 the Flock Book records a total of 139 470- 
head of this breed out of a total of 287 000 for all breeds (1). There has 
also been a great improvement in quality and New Zealand Romney 
Marsh sheep compare very favourably with those raised in England. 
The local breeders have always been careful in selection until they have 
in course of time produced some of the finest examples of the breed, carry¬ 
ing wool wherever it is possible to grow. Moreover the wool is so compar¬ 
atively soft that Romney Marsh sheep are used for crossing with Lin- 
colns to tone down the harshness of the Lincoln wool. 

Before the Great War the export of Romney Marsh sheep was on 
a fairly large scale, mostly to North and South America ; this was in¬ 
terrupted by the outbreak of hostilities but has been resumed and 

(1) The predominance of this breed is especially noticeable in the North Island; — 
88967 Romney marsh sheep out of 133846. 
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mUvSt grow considerably, not only on account of the intrinsic value of 
the breed but also because the number of sheep raised in New Zealand 
so far exceeds local requirements. B. F. 

857 - The Present Condition of Merino Sheep Breeding in Australia. — 1. The 

Word’ 4 * Dive Stock, The Tasitral Revew, Vol. XXXI, No. m, p. 7.84. Melbourne, 
October 1021. — II. Abbott, W. K., The World’s Supply of Merino Sheep, Ibidem* 
Vol. XXXT, No. 12, ;pp. 904-ybs Melbourne, December 1021. 

In 1891, Australia possessed 106 million sheep, of which over 100 mil¬ 
lion belonged to the Merino breed ; before the War, the number had fal¬ 
len to 83 046 000, and in 1920, there were but 73 002 000 sheep including 
only 50 million Mermoes. Thus within the short period of about 30 years, 
the stock had decreased 50 %, in spite of the fact that from 1891 to the 
present day, many million acres have been laid down to pasture, while 
enormous sums have been expended on the improvement of already- 
existing pastures. This great reduction in the flocks has been concealed 
to a certain extent by the rapid rise in the price of wool which lias kept 
up the export returns. 

In the author's opinion, the diminution in the number of sheep is 
due to two main causes : 1) the serious increase in rabbits ; 2) the attacks 
of the blue fly (Calliphora spp.) (1), an inject to which Merino Sheep are 
more susceptible than any other breed 

The author severely criticises the Rabbit Control laws passed by 
the Australian Government and asserts that on a property wheie the poi¬ 
sons have been continually spread for 10 to 15 years, all the small car¬ 
nivora and insectivorous birds have been destroyed, thus leaving the 
field clear for the invasion of rabbits and the blue fly. Pi. F. 

858 - The Effect of Food upon the Fat Content of Goat’s Milk. - Sbot, k in The 
Sctcnttuc Ptociedin»$ of the Royal Dublin Society, Vol XVI, Nos >5-V), PP- 
diagrams 3, bibliography of 11 works. Dublin, 1022 . 

The author attributes the contradictory results obtained by his 
various predecessors who have experimentally studied the effect of food 
upon the fat content of milk to the fact that most of the animals were 
in good condition and liberally fed, so that any changes due to alteration 
in diet were difficult to detect. Moreover, as one food was substituted 
for another, the part played by the different constituents of the ration 
had also to be taken into account. 

For these reasons, he decided to devote his attention to the question, 
but instead of choosing a cow for his experiments, he took a goat of the 
old Irish breed. After determining the amount of food required to main¬ 
tain the live weight and normal milk yield of the animal, the author 
added various quantities of simple foods such as roots, farinaceous sub¬ 
stances and soy bean oil and observed their effect upon the fat content of 
the milk. 


(1) See: R . Dec. 1918, Ncf. 1374 {Ed.) 
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The rations fed per head and per day were : 

A) 37 days: hay ad. lib . + mangels 6.4 kg. + crushed oats, bran and 
brewers’ grains 0.68 kg. 

B) 21 days : hay ad. lib. + mangels 4.5 kg. + skim milk powder 0.58 kg. 

C) 24 days : Ration B + 0.21 kg. soy-bean oil. 

D) 11 days : ration C, without the mangels. 

E) 21 days : hay 0.45 kg., turnips 4.5 kg. + oats 0.38 kg. 

F) 20 days : Ration E + 0.23 kg. of soy-bean oil. 

G) 23 days : Ration F -f 0.23 kg. of soj’-bean oil. 

H) 17 days : hay 0.45 kg. + turnips 4.5 kg. -f oats 0.38 kg. 

The passage from ration A to ration B produced no change in the 
quantity of milk, but decreased its fat content. 

The passage from ration C to ration D caused a considerable decrease 
both in the amount of milk and in its fat content. 

The passage from ration E to ration F caused no change in the 
amount of milk, but the fat content was increased. 

The passage from ration Fto ration G did not alter the milk yield, 
but increased the fat content. 

The passage from ration G to ration II produced no change in the 
amount of milk, but reduced the fat content. 

The same results were obtained with all three goats used in the ex¬ 
periment. 

It might be assumed therefore that in the case of the goat, a con¬ 
siderable reduction of the ration may cause a lowering of the fat content 
of the milk. 

In order to obtain an increase in the percentage, and total amount 
of fat in milk, starch, fatty substances and protein can be substituted 
for one another ; when the minimum of protein is to be given, equal quan¬ 
tities of starch and of casein can be interchanged 

Foods added to the ration gradually lose their effect in increasing 
the fat percentage of the milk as the fat content approaches its maximum, 
but there is a progressive rise in the live-weight, or milk yield, or even 
of both together. F. D. 

859 Large Black” Pigs in Italy. - 1 . Ea razzal^arge Black, Vindmtna lattleru e 
. zootccnica , Vol. XX,No. 5, pp 37- V>. fig. 1 Reggio-Emilia, May 1922 — II. Fracanzani, 
G. A , II maiale I*arge Black, in Alkvamenii , Vol. Ill, 5th pari, pp. 163-164, fig. 1. Pa¬ 
lermo, 10 May 1922. — III Bondon, C., Eg suinicultura I Stanga <U Grotta d’Adda, 
in // Colt tva tote, Vol I<XVI 1 1, No. 1 r, pp. 342-345, fig* 4; No 12, pp. 374-376, figs. 2 
Casale Monferrato, 20 and 30 Apr 1922 

I. — Two new races of pigs are at present recommended in Italy 
for mixed rearing “ semibrado ” (for keeping in styes alternating with 
free pasture) : — the English “ Large Black ” and the American “ Po¬ 
land China The former which is obtained in the South of England by- 
crossing the local breed with the Chinese pig and with the Caserta breed, 
has shown, on the whole, greater hardiness and precocity than the York¬ 
shire ; it is better suited to pasturage and more resistant to heat. Its 
offspring, however, does not always reach the weight of the Yorkshire 

[8SS-8M] 



The most important breeding centre of this race in Italy is in the 
zone of Reggio Emilia, where conditions are very favourable, and it is 
possible to utilise the by-products of the cheese industry, which is so 
important in the district ; the pigs which are slaughtered attain the enor¬ 
mous weight of 2 qx. to 2 y 2 qx. In the provinces of Bologna and Forli, 
pigs are killed over 2 and even 3 qx in weight. Often these heavy weights, 
are given by crosses of Yorkshire with the Romagno or with the Tuscan. 
If the production of great weight is aimed at, the Berkshire does not 
meet with much favour as it produced smaller pigs. 

But the Large Black can give the same weights as the Yorkshire, 
and has also the advantage* mentioned above ; it therefore seems per¬ 
fectly iustifiable to recommend its diffusion. Meanwhile, in the Royal 
Depot of animal improvers at Reggio “Emilia % Large Black boars have 
been introduced and it has been noted that they are very suitable for giv¬ 
ing tresh blood to the descendants of degenerated Yorkshire sows , se¬ 
veral breedeis have made use of them for industrial crossing in the first 
generation with the Yorkshire. 

At the Royal Dep6t at Reggio Emilia, the following facts have been 
ascertained . — a Large Black sow of 2 y 2 years gave birth to a litter of 
6 ; she sucked 5 of them ; they had at birth a weight of 2.5 kg; 30 days 
later, 8.18 kg. : in 60 days, 15.7 kg. ; in go days, 28.7 kg. ; the same sow, 
at the age of 2 years, gave birth to a litter of 8 ; she suckled 7, the weights 
of which were : — at birth, at 30, at 60, at 90 days, respectively 
2.7 kg.; 8.0 kg. ; 26.5 kg. ; a Large White sow of 1 % years gave birth 
to a litter of 6, she suckled 5 oi them ; the weights — at their birth — 
at 30, 60, go days, were respectively, 2.3 kg.; g.o kg.; 19.0 kg.; 29.0 kg. ; 
the same sow at the age of 2 years produced a litter of 8, all of 
which she suckled : their weights — at birth, at 30, at 60 days 
were, respectively, 2.03 kg.; 7.7 kg.; 16.1 kg. ; a Large Black x Large 
White sow of 2 y 2 years produced a litter of 12 ; she suckled ix of them ; 
their weights — at birth, at 30, 60, 90 days were respectively, 2.1kg.; 
7.3 kg.; 140 kg.; 24.0 kg. 

The data relating to the weights of the breeding animals of both 
sexes and of the two races at the age of 3 to 11 months show that on the 
whole they are about equal. 

II. — Dr. Fracanzant, in rearing the Large Black, has noted that 
it stands heat and is fairlj’ resistant to humidity, provided it is not too 
prolonged, and as compared with the Yorkshire, it is less exacting as 
to food and housing ; it is hardier and the flesh has more flavour. One 
of his boars, purchased from the Stanga breeding establishment, weighed 
418 kg and had the following measurements : — length 1.92 m.; height 
of the forequarters 0.94 m. ; of the hindquarters 0.96 m.; thoracic girth 
1.68 m. 

The sow gives plenty of milk, is very docile and gives good results 
even when reared in preference on pasture ; she can be fed on good lu¬ 
cerne hay chopped, or still better on clover ; and benefits very much 
from a certain amount of oil-cake in the clover months. 
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In a breeding station at Poito Recanati (Province of Pesaro), for 
animals kept at pasture supplemented by concentrates, the weights of 
145 to 185 kg. — 233 — 286 — 329 — 319 to 351 kg. were obtained res¬ 
pectively at the age of 9 — 13 — 16 — 19—23 months. 

III. — Description of a large Establishment for breeding pigs estab¬ 
lished at Grotta d'Adda (province of Cremona) by Marquis Idelfonso 
Stanga (i) and specialised for the production of breeding animals of 
pure race. 

During the fine weather, the animals are often kept on pasture ; 
the basic ration consists of maize meal, chopped lucerne (obtained with 
the SMAniEY chopping machine, “ tankage " (meal of meat, blood or 
fish) to which a mixture of mineral substances is added. When in win¬ 
ter the pigs cannot enjoy pasture, they are given marcita. 

At present three races . — Large Black, Poland China, Chester White 
are mainly being bred. 

The Large Black race is gradually replacing the Large White, es¬ 
pecially in Central and Southern Italy, for it is more vigorous, more suited 
to “ semibrado ” rearing, and responds better to the requirements of the 
market for the qualities of its flesh. The Poland China was imported 
for the first time directly from the United States into Italy by the Mar¬ 
quis Stanga in the autumn of 1920, and the Chester White in the summer 
of 1921. These two races are also very vigorous and with suitable treat¬ 
ment, can give a high yield. 

The crosses Large White x Large Black have been very successful 
with customers. 

The Establishment also breeds on a smaller scale the Large White, 
Berkshire and Gloucester Old Spot races. 

F. D. 


860 - Remarkable Specimens of Pigs of the Iberian Breed, in Spain. — La industria 
pecuaria, Vol. XXIII, No. 724, pp. 101-103, tigs. 4. Madrid, March 1922. 

The heavy weight reached by pigs of the Iberian breed, raised on 
pasture and fattened by feeding with acorns in the district of Jaburgo, 
Sierra Morena (Spain), is reported. 

Pigs of 2 years old, and even less, gave an average live weight of 
230 kg. and animals of about 3 years old gave an average live weight 
of 368 kg. 

One specimen in the latter group had the following measurements : — 
length 1.85 m.; thoracic girth 2.22 m.; height at withers 1.10 m.; width 
of the quarter 0,57 m. 

These results show to what degree the Iberian breed can be perfect¬ 
ed : it is a race remarkable for its hardiness and the choiceness of the 
meat and lard which it produces. 

F. D. 


(t) See: — Marchese T. Stanga, Suinicultitra ptattca , Milan, Hoepli, 1915. (Ed.) 

(SSJMltt] 
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861 - The Effect of Breeding on Immature Sows. — 1. mumford, f. b., The Effect or. 

Growth of Breeding Immature Animals, in University of Missouri, College of Agriculture , 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Research Bulletin 45, 37 pp., diagrams 12, bibliography 
of 8 works. —II. Idem, The Effect of jactation on Young Sows, in The Breeder's Ga¬ 
zette, Vol. IyXXXI, No. 7, p. 2x7. Chicago, February 16, 1922. 

I and II. — The following facts have been observed by the author 
during the course of a long series of experimental researches : 

Although gestation does not retard growth in sows, lactation hinders 
development, for however liberal the food supply, it is all used in the pro¬ 
duction of milk, and at the end of the lactation period, the sow is found 
to have lost considerably in weight and to some extent in height and length 
of body. A young sow of the same age, but not suckling pigs increases 
in weight and size during the same period of time. 

This arrest and therefore retardation of development is not, how¬ 
ever, permanent, for the rate of growth between two successive lactation 
periods is greater than in the case of young unfertilised sows. The com¬ 
pensation is only partial, for it has been found by careful measurement 
that if a sow is fertilised at the first heat period and produces two litters 
a year while she is growing, she will be actually smaller at full maturity 
than an animal that is not fertilised so early. Further she will not reach 
full maturity till one year later. 

It should, however, be remarked that the difference in size is never 
sufficient to have any real commercial significance. K. F. 

802 - The Bresse breed. — Voitellier, Ch., in Revue dc Zootcchmc , Xo 7, pp. 703-70'). poultry 
Pari*, 13 Apl. 1922 . 

The high price of eggs and poultry since the war has certainly been 
the predominant factor in the extension of practical poultry 7 keeping 
which is to be noticed in every part of France. For some reason or other, 
the j>eople who proposed to ^tart or to improve a poultry farm, gave their 
preference to the Bresse breed, and it is a question whether the choice is 
justified, A very marked current of opinion had already set in, in the 
last ten years before the war, in favour of poultry 7 without any superfluous 
attributes, such as tufts, over-developed combs, throats or peculiar¬ 
ities of plumage which are regarded as unfavourable to good maintenance 
or to the good health of the poultry. Everywhere, on farms, any other 
kind of country residence, where a fixed space is allotted to poultry, 
whether relatively large or small for the number of birds, where special¬ 
isation is required and intensive production of eggs indicated, the only’ 
points to be considered are the real aptitude of the fowls to transform 
their food into eggs, the weight and colour of the eggs, and the condition*- 
of the laying. The larger breeds, obliged to consume more up to the 
time when their growth is almost complete and the first egg is laid, 
have for that reason been eliminated as soon as their productivity was 
proved not to be exceptional. Everywhere where there was no local 
breed answering to the conception of the ideal hen from a practical stand¬ 
point, people were led by one inference after another to adopt the Bresse 
breed, and especially the typical black variety. It was blamed for its 

[Ml-88*] 
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small size, but it was also known that its flesh is very delicate. It was 
also noticed that the search for a big fowl was generally a mistake, 
because on the market the fowl of medium or small size, found more 
purchasers and was finally bought at a higher rate per kilogramme. 
However, there was no certainty as to its laying capacity. In adopting 
it, one had only a relatively good chance of finding individuals that were 
very good layers. If unsuccessful, one was at any rate in possession of 
a good breed for table purposes. This was, to sum up, the reasoning 
generally adopted. 

As a matter of fact, the forecast of its laying qualities have been 
partly realised. The large number of fowls of this breed shown at the 
last Grand Palais Show enabled the judges to lay down precisely their 
views regarding external characters. They gave prizes only for fowls 
with combs and gills of fine texture and medium size, with well marked 
pure white ears, with long bodies, wide and deep behind, with well set 
tails making a decided obtuse angle with the line of the back. 

Grey or white varieties, rather larger in size, possess the original 
qualities of the black and it is quite possible that, if submitted to method¬ 
ical selection, they would quickly give similar result^. F. S. 

863 - A little known South American species of Fowl: the “ Colloncas de Are¬ 

tes” of Chili (G&IiUS jnaur/s). —- Castkllo, 1 ) (I)uector of the Royal School of 

Poultry Rearing at Arenys riel Mar), in lit isstt Corte , Vol III, No. s.j , pp 11 (>1 -j j (>.|. 

Mola^satia (i^enoa), June 1922. 

The writer found in Chili a specie^ of fowl which, although very 
old, is unknown to poultry rearers in Kurope and North America, and to 
most of those in South America ; according to the description given in 
his report “ Avicultura en las Americas latinas ” presented to the I T niver¬ 
bal Congress of Aviculture at the Hague (1921), this species received the 
name of Gall ids inauris t that is to say ear-ring or (more accmately) tufted 
fowl. The birds are characterised by a small crest which has a spher¬ 
oidal tuft of feathers, on both sides, over the ears, and by the complete 
absence of tail, due to the non-existence of the vertebrae of the coccyx. 

The dimensions are normal or slightly less than normal, the plum¬ 
age is very varied (the finest fowls are white or white with red wings) ; 
the eggs have a greenish blue shell, sometime spotted with browm. 

In South America these fowls are called “ colloncas ”, that is to 
-ay tail-less, or ” de aretes ” that is to say with tuft, or (combining both 
features), “ colloncas de aretes. 

The author and Dr. Bttstos exhibited a selected group of these fowls 
at the Santiago de Chili Show in 1914. 

This species is found not only in Chili, but also in Bolivia, Peru, Co¬ 
lombia and Kcuador ; it is largely kept by Indians. 

Crossed with Kuropean breeds, it lays bluish eggs. From several 
historical, philological and zoological sources the author concludes that 
it is a case of a native species derived from a wild race which has now 
disappeared, and differing from the Gallus Bankiva , the original source 
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of the fowls of the American continent, and from breeds imported from 
Europe into America. 

F. D. 

864 - Egg Laying Characteristics of the Hen, — dryden, j . in Oregon Agricultural Col- 
le%e Expci intent Station, Bulletin i8r>, pp 1-96, Tables 74, tigs 26. Corvallis, Oregon, 
Aug. 1921* 

Results of breeding- experiments begun in 1908 with Barred Ply¬ 
mouth Rock and Single Comb White Leghorn pullets. The cross-breds 
known as the Oregon breed gave 2or eggs the first year, Plymouth Rock, 
164 and White Leghorn 183. 

During certain years selection was based on trap-nest records, but 
as a rule laying hens were chosen according pedigree. The annual pro¬ 
duction was increased by removal of unsatisfactory layers but indivi¬ 
dual variation was still evident, ranging from o to more than 300 eggs 
in a year. 

This variation does not appear to be a breed characteristic. The 
highest individual record among the Barred Plymouth Rocks was 308 
and the lowest 3 ; for White Leghorns, 302 and 1 respectively; for Ore- 
gons, 309 and 14. Breeding has apparently no definite effect on decrease 
in variation ; the range between high and low remains almost the same. 

The highest egg record for one year was 218 for the foundation stock ; 
this was increased to 308 for the pedigreed stock. In one case with 17 
super-quality hens (laying 300 eggs or more), a record of 330 eggs was 
secured. 

The hens of high record stock gave a marked increase in production 
over the unselected, poor-laying foundation stock ; high fecundity is 
therefore hereditary. Regardless of any question of prepotency, the 
selection of breeding stock on the basis of high production record is a cer¬ 
tain method of increasing production. 

Certain individual cases showed greater power of transmitting high 
fecundity than others. More satisfactory progress will be made, there¬ 
fore, if only hens and cocks are selected for breeding which are already 
noted tor transmitting this characteristic. The average egg produc¬ 
tion the first laying year was less when the parents were selected from the 
highest produces than in subsequent years, but in certain individual cases 
the production was exceptionally high the first year. 

The best layers continue to maintain the increased egg production ; 
selection gives in reality a higher rate at the end than at the beginning 
of the year. 

The number of eggs laid during the two most active months, March 
and April, is a fairly accurate basis on which to select good laying hens. 
Late laying in the summer and autumn does not always indicate a good 
layer. 

The highest egg production is obtained in the first year ; the follow¬ 
ing years there is a decrease. The greatest decrease was with hens with 
highest first year records ; when the production was very low the first 

ta«3-s«4] 
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year, there was on an average an increased production in the 
second year. 

There appears to be a correlation between rate of laying and the fat 
content of the eggs. F. D. 

865 - Studies on Bee-Keeping in the United States. — 1. demuth, g. s., Swarm Con¬ 
trol, in Farmers' Bulletin 1198, United States Department at Apiculture, pp. 47. 
Washington, June 1921. - II. Milner, R D. and DEMUrp, G. S., Heat Production of 
Honeybees in Winter, in U. S. Department of Apiculture, Bulletin 988, 18 pp., diag. 4, 
Decembei 5, 1921. —Iir Phillips, E. F., The Occurrence of Diseases in Adult Bees, 
in IJ. S. Department of A picultui e t Department Circular , 218, 16 pp. bibliography of 
23 works, March 1922. 

I. — The Control of Swarming. — The author discusses the fac¬ 
tors contributing to the tendency to swarm and to natural swarming and 
the best means of prevention. He then gives a detailed account of the 
most important measures of swarm prevention viz: 

1) Careful selection of stock in breeding as some strains of bees have 
a stronger tendency to swarm than others. 

2) The use in the spring of brood-chambers and hives large enough 
to hold the maximum amount of brood without crowding. 

3) The use of good worker combs in the brood chamber to ob¬ 
viate a reduction in the available brood-rearing space. 

4) The arrangement of the brood combs so as to avoid placing 
barriers in the way of a free expansion of the brood nest during the spring. 

5) Providing extra space for the bees within the brood chamber 
by wider spacing of combs and a deep space below the frames. 

6) The use of large entrances during the swarming season, espe¬ 
cially when the weather is hot, and in some cases, additional openings 
for ventilation. 

7) Protection of the hives from the direct rays of the sun by the 
use of shade-boards or double covers, or by painting the hives white, 
especially the cover, 

8) Preventing the building of barriers of sealed honey around the 
brood-nest, or breaking down such barriers if they exist. 

g) Inducing the bees to occupy supers as soon as the honey-flow 
permits during the first half of the season, or when the colony is rapidly 
increasing. 

10) Providing extra combs for the ripening of the nectar, so that 
the field bees can dispose of it as soon as they reach the hive, to prevent 
any stagnation of the activities of the colony. 

11) Removing some of the emerging brood to reduce the num¬ 
ber of emerging bees within the brood-chamber, thus producing a better 
distribution of the bees throughout the hive. 

12) The destruction of the queen-cells, provided they have been 
but,recently started. Frequently however when they have been destroyed, 
other cells are immediately formed. 

Finally, as a remedy for swarming, the bee-keeper relieves the con- 





gestion of bees within the brood-nest by creating conditions comparable 
either to the swarm, or to the parent colony in nature. 

II. — Heat production op bees en winter. — Continuation of 
the researches published in U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin, 
93 , 1914 (*)• 

A small colony on 4 combs having natural honey stores was placed 
in the chamber of a respiration calorimeter and their carbon-dioxide 
production and oxygen consumption were measured for 10 days while 
the temperature of the air surrounding the bees was kept just low enough 
for them to remain clustered. There were 14 thermo-couples distributed 
in the hive in the calorimeter so as to register the temperature of differ¬ 
ent points inside and outside the cluster The temperatures were read 
every half hour day and night for about 12 days. The readings were 
plotted on charts, and the results thus obtained led to the following con¬ 
clusions. 

In the colony of bees under observation in the respiration chamber, 
the expenditure of energy was reduced to the lowest limit by the main¬ 
tenance of a favourable temperature and the avoidance of all disturbing 
factors. 

In these circumstances, which are rarely found in the apiary, the 
energy developed by the bees as measured by the carbon dioxide and 
water produced and the oxygen consumed was greater according to body- 
weight than that developed by a man engaged in hard manual labour 
when it is realised that the work was done by only a few of the bees in 
the cluster. Kven assuming that the work of the period was equally 
distributed among the bees, their energy output per unit of body weight 
is higher than that of the average labourer. Since bees do not usually 
have such favourable conditions in winter, it is clear that the energy 
output is enormous in the average apiary. 

III. — Diseases o f adult bees. — The diseases so far known and 
of which the causes have been revealed by laboratory research are the 
following . 1) Isle of Wight disease , 2) Nosema disease due to Nosema 
apis ; 3) indirect toxic effects of spraying with insecticides containing 
arsenic salts. 

The Isle of Wight disease, caused by Acarapis (Tarsonemus woodi) (2), 
does not exist in the United States, according to specimens sent from 
the most different parts of the Union for examination by the author. 
In order to ascertain whether it could be introduced from Great Britain, 
where it appears to be widely spread the author had two infected hives 
sent out from England. When the first arrived all the bees, as well as 
the parasites, were dead ; the second arrived with both bees and mites 
alive. Thus it is proved that the disease can easily be introduced by 
the importation of infected colonies. 


(1) See: R . Oct.-Dec 1019, No. xan ; R , July 1931, No 748- ( Ed ) 
(si) See: R. Feb. 1920, No. 243. (Ed.) 
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The Nosem parasite already exists in tite United States, MfeJ As 
even common there, but it seldom produces serious disease in adult bees 
in that country. 

866 - The Winter Care Of Bees. — Wilson, H F, in Agricultural Experiment Station , 

Umverstty of Wisconsin, Bulletin 338, 26 pp figs 7 Madison, Wis , January 192 % 

Practical rules for intensive bee-keeping. 

The death of tbe bees during the winter entails great losses to bee¬ 
keepers in Wisconsin (the average winter losses for the entire State are from 
15 to 20 %, and sometimes run as high as 30 %), and throughout the north¬ 
ern part of the United States 

Successful wintering is, however, possible if the hive is well supplied 
with good honey and the colony has a queen not more than two years 
old whose maximum egg-laying period has not been reached. All artifi¬ 
cial feeding should be done before November 1 The place where the bees 
are wintered is of little importance provided other conditions are suitable 
The temperature of the bee-cellar must be about 45 0 to 50° F. Too much 
ventilation in the cellar may cause venous losses among the bees in 
winter The insects must be well protected and sheltered from the prevail¬ 
ing winds in spring, they should be put into their winter quarters early 
and removed at the beginning of spring, when, however, they still require 
protection. Bees ought not to be disturbed from November 20 to March 21 
and should be kept in absolute darkness 

The fundamentals of spring care are: protection during April and May , 
a large amount of stores , not less than two hive-bodies. Every colony 
must be provided with more stores than it seems likely to be able to use 
(40 to 50 lb) A strong colony will need throughout the spring season 
from 75 to 100 lb of honey or sugar syrup, and if the bees cannot get it m 
the field, the bee-keeper must supply it F D 
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867 - Electricity and Agriculture (x). — Matthews, R B (Institution of Electrical 
Engineers), in Journal of the Royal Society of Arts , Vol I*XX, No 3620, pp 367-368. 
Iyondon, April 7, 1922 

The problem of increasing the yield from the numerous small holdings 
in England and Wales has directed attention to the possibilities of use of 
electricity on the farm in districts where it is difficult to use gas and coal 
for machinery etc 

The author points out the economic advantages to be derived from 
electric lighting for cow sheds, the improvement in cleanliness, reduction 
m waste of milk, cattle food etc. by providing adequate light in habitually 
darkened buildings. In addition the electric motor can be readily utiliaedt 
for machine work, for chopping cattle food, working churns, milk separa¬ 
tors etc. Such motors are easily handled and require a minimum of la- 


(OSeeA. Feb. 1920, No 243 (Ed.) 
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bour. The fact that hay can be dried artificially by means of electrically 
driven fans gives the farmer more control over his crops and makes him 
more independent of the weather. Successful results with ele^tiic heat* 
ing *or the prevention of frost amongst stores of roots and vegetables have 
been reported and also for drying fruit® in bottling fac tones etc. The use 
of electric heat has also already proved it® value for incubation purposes, 
and has given an increased yield of egg® at a time of year when they are 
of the highest market value. There are undoubtedly great possibilities 
in its application to milk sterilisation, and ensilage purpose®. 

Recent experiments on a practical scale have demonstrated that an 
extremely small amount of electrical power converted in a suitable appa¬ 
ratus to a very high tension and discharged from overhead wires strung 
across the fields has a remarkable effect upon most forms of vegetable life, 
increasing yield and in many cases advancing the period of harvest. Al¬ 
though it is at least possible that thi® effect may be rather in the nature 
oi a stimulant than a food, and due to some effect upon the plant whifch 
improve® it* power of absorbing and assimilating nutriment from suitable 
soil, there is already sufficient evidence to justify careful and continued re¬ 
search in this direction (i). M. L. Y. 

868 - Posts supporting Agricultural Electric Wires. — Somussr ait, i ir (Puector of 

Agxlcultuial Mechanics at Toulouse), m Journal d' Agriculture, f>rattqui J v 37, No 18, 

1> 363-^68, 5 tig Pans, 6 May 1922 

In the consideration of any scheme for the distribution of electricity 
to farms the question of the durability of the support® of the electric wires 
should receive attention. Experience has shown that any large-®cale 
undertaking for the distribution of electric power is impossible, if it is 
liable to frequent replacement of the supports. It is necessary therefore 
to know what kind of post should be adopted for the transmission of elec¬ 
tric power to farms. Iron posts are costly to install and to maintain, in spite of 
of paint many are attacked by rust, chiefly near the ground, and their re¬ 
sistance rapidly r weakens in the critical section where the post enters the 
ground. Posts of re-inforced concrete are difficult to make on the spot and 
still more costly than iron posts ; moreover, their average durability is 
not yet sufficiently proved by experience. For agricultural lines the wood¬ 
en post is most suitable but it rots very quickly. Untreated pine posts 
have an average life of 4 to 5 years, and from 9 to 10 years if they have 
been treated ; fir posts untreated last on the average 7 to 8 years and 12 
to 14 years if treated. Their «life » is often less, so that most specifica¬ 
tions limit replacement by the contractor at his own expense to posts 
which become rotten during the second, third and fourth years. 

The causes of decay in the wooden posts are in the ground and in the # 
air. The foot of the post rots in the ground chiefly in the 30 cm below 
the surface of the ground, owing to the attacks of parasitic fungi, which 

(i) See R. Nov* 1910, PP 20, 38, 40 ; R, 1911 Non. 81, 543, 1175, '709, 1788,2684; 
R 1912. Nos* 70, 641. 1076, 1282 ; R, 1913 Nos. 167, 266, 727; R. 1914 Nos 263,604, 775, < 89 ; 
R *9*5. No. 17 ; R. No 1260 ; R, 1917. Nos 755, '*02, 1206 ; R . 1918 Nos. 10. 255, 3®3. 
453, 891, 1085, 127* ; -R. 1919. Nos. 99. 166, 686, 720; R . 1920. Nos. 273, *45* (£<* ) 
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grow in the soil and gradually penetrate into the wood ; in very moist 
soil, m addition to the rotting, decay is also caused by the small mol- 
lusks, known as teredos Above ground the untreated posts are destroyed 
by termites and borers, followed by alternations of dryness and humidity, 
the cracks allowing the germs of decomposition to pass inside the wood 
The most effective protection of wood is given by creosote 
The treatment is as follows the posts, after drying m the air, are 
further dried to cracking point m a stove by a current of hot dry air, the crack¬ 
ing of the po*ts does not weaken their resistance under the c train of the 
wires or under the pressure of the wind, but on the contrary insures that 
no new crack will open later when the po^t is in use , the post dried and 
cracked artificially often loses as much as zo % of its weight After drying 
the posts are placed in a large cylinder m which a vacuum is created b> 
pumping, and the cylinder is then filled with creosote under a pressure of 
io atmospheres , this pressure enables the creosote to penetrate by the 
cracks to the heart of the po'-ts The posts thus treated with creosote 
turn black, and hence are known as “ black posts " 

Black posts, put up in 1905 and examined b> the writer in July 1921 
remained m a peifect ‘-tate of preservation The author further ascertain 
ed that the parts not cracked by the drying before treatment did not 
crack under atmospheric influences in the course of 17 years service, and 
that as creosote is insoluble in water, the body of the wood was nowhere 
affected by rain water The author also made experiments, m Jtilv and 
August 1921, on the conductibihty of the posts To establish the amount 
of current conveyed m the two systems, untreated and treated fir posts 
were set up alongside each other A thin wired line was attached to 
the top of the posts b\ turrels without msolators , the wires of the line 
were o 50 apart An ampeiemeter placed on one of the wires indicated 
the intensity of the current parsing along the posts m the test , a 
voltmeter gave the tension between two of the wires The values 
found are given in the following Table 


Posts tested 


5 black posts of hr 8 m treated 
with creosote m 1920 and 1921 


5 Ur post*; 9 m untreated 


State of the suifaee of the posts 

dry 

after spraying with watei 65 
means of a vine dresser s spray 

dry 

after spraying with water by 
means of a vine dresser's spray 


lensioti 

Intensity 

in volts 

in amperes 

536 

O 064 

540 

1 0 070 

540 

O 250 

540 

5.250 


Kxpenments made on posts treated and <-et up m 1905 have given cur 
rents of intensity sometimes equal to those of the posts treated m 1920 and 
1921 and sometimes weaker To sum up it maybe stated that the untreat- 
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ed posts should be provided with insulators. With the black posts, the 
loss of energy between the w : res due to conductibility is small, hence the 
wires can be fixed directly on to the posts, provided that the current is not 
utilised when it rains and in the intervals between working. K. P. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

869 - Newl^peofCJopafOillromihe Belgian Congo. — i^rai rts, J , in (on 0, year 3, 
Vol I No 4, 1 > 1 \ 5 SS Brussels, April 1022 

Report of te 6 t 6 and chemical analyse 6 of specimens of copal *-eed oil 
from plant 6 growing near Ivinda (Dhtiiet of Lulua) in the Belgian Congo, 
known locally as " huile de rn'Pafu ”. 

The question whether the v eeds which provide thi c oil, come from 
the Co[>aifera Demcnset 01 from distinct species is still unsettled 

The data obtained for the fatt\ acid content and general character¬ 
istics of the oil indicate that it is of distinct commercial value. It may be 
clashed with the non-drying oils, and although attention should be paid to 
the possible, though improbable, existence of a toxic element, the oil is a 
homogeneous product, with an agreable taste, while its somewhat unattrac¬ 
tive greenish colour can easily be remedied by the addition of animal char¬ 
coal and washed infusorial earth and subsequent filtration 

It is comideied that this oil can be utilised advantageously in the 
manufacture of margarine and the remaining stearin in the soap factories, 
pharmacies, and m the fabrication of nutritive fats, for which its high 
fatty acid content makes it veiv suitable. 

The residuary oil could be used for scent-making and as a table oil. 

M. L. Y. 

870 - Apparatus and Methods of Analysis for Dairy Industries. - i 1 'aschti, g, 

Apparttchio commerciale pci la rapicla < 1 etcmniuuione del latlicello e del a rasso net 
burn n.iturah ed artihciali, in \nmli delV htituto sptfimtiituL dx ( autfuio in Lodi, 
Vol 1, No 2, pp 7i-74 UkIi, A pul n)22 — II Di:i,la Torre, (r , Vn nuovo lemiore- 
golatore elettiiLO a mtrouno, Ibidem , pp 73 77, fig 1 — Ill Varacos It , Metodo 
rapiclo, per la determinations dtl grasbo nei formaggi, Ibidem , pp ;<) si 

I. — The apparatus suggested by Prof Fascktti for the rapid deter¬ 
mination of whey and fats in natural and artificial butters is composed: 
— of a butyrometer, confuting of two glass tubes of which the lower, with 
the narrower diameter, contains a 6 oale graduated in fifths of a cubic cen¬ 
timetre , of a centrifuge giving 300-400 revolutions a minute; of a colour¬ 
ing matter (hydroalcoholie solution of methylene blue); of a fluidising 
liquid (pure amylic alcohol) and of a water bath ; 25 grn. of the sample 
to be examined is placed 111 the butyrometer, it is immediately raised 
to a temperature of 8o°-qo° in the bath, it is then taken out and one 
drop of the colouring matter and 5 cubic cm. of the fluidising liquid 
are added ; it is next corked ; shaken up; replaced in the bath and after 
heating for 5 minutes it is centrifuged and with another 5 minutes 
interval centrifuged for a second time, it is lastly allowed to cool to body 
temperature, and the volume of the blue column is read ; this reading 
multiplied by 4 gives the peicentage of non-fatty matter. 
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II. — The thermoregulator invented by Dr. Deixa Torre has been 
used, with success, for 5 years at the laboratory of Bacteriology at the 
“ Istituto sperimentale di Caseificio in Dodi It consists of a glass tube 
with a bulb at the base, almost completely filled with mercury on which 
floats a T shaped pin, one of the horizontal arms of which is in contact 
with mercury fixed on an insulating substance, while the other is in con¬ 
tact with a small platinum plate fixed in the same insulating substance. 
If the temperature exceeds the desired limit, the mercury expands, the 
pin rises and moves the other arm from the small platinum plate, thus 
breaking the circuit. The apparatus is regulated by raising or lowering 
the part which carries the mercury tube and the plate. 

III. — A rapid method for determining the fats in cheeses, invented 

by Prof. Fascetti and tested by Varacos has given, when compared with 
the Schmidt-Bondzynski method, very slightly different results and the¬ 
refore merits consideration. The process is as follows : — weigh into an 
Erlenmeyer tube 2.3 gm. of grated cheese; add 10 cubic cm. of sulphuric 
acid diluted in the same volume of water ; place in a bath at a temperature 
of 8o°-85° shaking constantly , after complete solution, decant the liquid 
into the butyrometer, wash the tube with 5 cubic cm. of dilute sulphur - 
ubic acid, which is poured into the butyrometer; repeat the washing; add 
1 cubic cm. of amylic alcohol ; cork ; ‘-hake ; keep for 5 minutes at 
65-70° ; rotate in the centrifuge for 5 minutes , replace m the bath and read 
bath at the height of the layer of fatty matter. F. D. 

871 - Correlation between the Quality of Cream and Butter and the Yeasts and Oidia 
they Contain. — Rbdfield, H \V (U S Rmeau of Chenmtiy New York City), m 7 hi 
Journal of Dairy Srienct, Vol V, No i, pp 14 21 1 bibliogiaphy of 11 works. Baltimore, 
January 1922 

This paper gives a description of the technique to be adopted for the 
determination of yeasts and oidia m cream and butter, and an account of 
the method used in estimating the correlation between the quality of these 
products and the number of micro-organisms they contain. 

The actual number of bacteria present in freshly made butter is of 
little importance. The addition of the starter introduces so large a factor 
of the purely acid type of organism as to dominate the bacterial flora at 
this stage. The other groups which were only occasionally represented 
showed a significant number of organisms. Many individuals of the pep- 
tonising group occurred only in butter of very poor quality The numbers 
of yeasts and oidia found, however, suggested the possibility of attaching 
some significance to this determination. 

As a rule, low-grade samples show high counts of these micro-orga¬ 
nisms, but discrepancies occur fiequently enough to indicate that other 
ageftts are also capable of causing deterioration in dairy produce. 


1] 


F. D, 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

872 - Various measures adopted in France for the Control of the Potato Colorado leozsiamok; 

Beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlineata) (•■}. AND , 1 : 

1. - Act of the 13th July 1922, supplementing 

the provisions of the Act of 15th July 1878, re- want \ 
garding measures to be taken for arresting the PKOTsscraawr; 

progress of Doryphora decemlineata. — Journal Officiel 
de la Republique frangaise , Year I,IV, No, 189, p. 7371. Tans, July 14 1922. 

Art. 1. — The provisions of the Act of July 151,878 as to the meas¬ 
ures to be taken to arrest the progress of Doryphora decemlineata are ap¬ 
plicable to cultivated plants other than the potato, when such plants 
have been, by decree of the Minister of Agriculture, made on the advice 
of the Comite des Kpiphyties, declared liable to attack by Doryphora . 

Art. 2. — A credit of 500000 fr. for expenses of all kinds in view 
of the application of the Act of July 15, 1878 and of the present Act, 
is opened for the Ministry of Agriculture under the general budget for 
the year 1922, in addition to the credits granted by the Act of 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1921 and by special Acts. 

Art. 3. — When a farmer has made regularly the declaration provid¬ 
ed for in Art. 9 of the Act of July 15, 1878, an indemnity may be granted 
to him in proportion to the portion of the crop attacked which it has been 
possible to save. 

Art. 4. — The Act of 15 July 1878 is modified so far as it contra¬ 
venes to the present Act. 

2. — Decree of July 13, 1922 prohibiting the en¬ 
try into France and the transit of potatoes and 
their leaves and refuse coming from the United 
States and Canada. — ibidem, p. 7418. 

Art. 1. — The entry and transit in France of potatoes, and their 
leaves and refuse coming directly or indirectly from the United States 
and Canada, countries where the existence of Doryphora decemlineata 
of Colorado has been ascertained, are prohibited. This prohibition also 
applies to boxes, barrels, sacks and other packing in use or having been 
used in the transport of the above mentioned produce. 

Art. 2. — The prohibition contained in Art. 1. above will be applic- 


imi 


(1) See also No. 897 of this Rev few. 
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able also to consignments of fresh fruit and vegetables other than po¬ 
tatoes and their leaves and refuse, as well as to material used in their trans¬ 
port and packing, when the presence of Dor decemhneata , has been ascer¬ 
tained on such consignments 

To give effect to tins measure, the c aid consignments will be speci¬ 
fically examined for the purpose on arrival in France 

3 — Decree of July 15, 1922 declaring that 
crops of tomatoes and egg-plants are liable to 
attack by Doryphora — ibtd<,m f p 7418 

4 — Decree of July 13 1922 as to measures to 

be taken to check the progress of Doryphora . 
— Ibtdem , p 74*8 

Art i — As soon as the appearance of Doryphora has been reported 
111 a Department, the Pnfet shall immediately appoint with himself as 
Chairman, a Committee of control composed of the Director of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, the Director of the Kntomological Station for the 
Department, the Inspector of the Plant Disease Servue, the President 
of the Agricultural Department Office, and 4 leading agnculturi'*ts This 
Committee will be charged with the dut> of gi\mg advice on all meas- 
sures to be taken m the Department to check the propagation of Dory¬ 
phora and to insure its destruction 

Art 2 — An order of the Ministry of Agriculture will fix the limits 
of the areas attacked and infected by Doryphora Over the whole extent 
of the Departments in winch the areas so defined are situated and of the 
neighbouring Departments it is incumbent on farmers to bum on the 
spot immediately, after the harvest, the dead leaves and bad potatoes 
or the refuse left on the ground 

Art 3 — A decree of the Mnnstr} of Agricuturc will fix the limits 
of the control /ones to be established around the said attacked or in¬ 
fected areas and the measures to be taken to pre\ ent the propagation of 
Doryphora therein 

Art 4 — Preventive treatment with aisemte< of lead should be 

presenbed on crops attacked or infected by Doryphora as often as may 
be necessary during the growth of the plants When these treatments 
are considered insufficient, the Pufet, on the motion of the Committee 
of Control, shall request the Ministry of Aguculture for authority to 
prescribe the destruction of the crops of potatoes, tomatoes and egg¬ 
plants under the conditions fixed bv the Acts of Jul> 15, 1878 and July 
13, 1922 Trap crops may be prescribed when this procedure is consid¬ 
ered likely to prevent the dispersion of the insect^ and the creation of fresh 
centres of infection 

Art 3 — In the Departments in which are situated the areas at¬ 
tacked ox infected by Dory phot a, the Ministry of Agriculture may place 
at the disposal of the Directoi of the Agncultur.il Department, as a tem¬ 
porary measure, agricultural experts taken from the Service in other 

(***] 
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Departments, and m sufficient number to assist him in his duties and 
to direct on the spot, in accordance with his instructions, the work of 
control pr de c truction, to watch for the appearance of the insect m the 
zones where it is likely to be encountered and to assist the supervision 
service charged with determining during the winter the centres where 
the work of control Should be started at the beginning of spring 

Art 6 — The potatoes, tomatoes and egg plants and their leaves 

and refuse harvested m the regions declared, by decree of the Minister 
of Agriculture, to be attacked or infected by Doryphora , or m the con¬ 
trol zones provided by Art } of the present decree, ma> not be consigned 
and transported in any manner whatsoever, to places in the uninfected 
regions 

The products above enumerated and harvested m regions other 
than those indicated in the preceding paragraph may not, if the} have 
been introduced into the said regions, be re consigned or re-transported, 
in any manner whatsoever, to places m the uninfected region^ 

The same prohibitions apply equally to boxes barrels, sacks and 
other packings used for the transport of the products indicated above 
and ah*o to manure*-, comports, soils or earths 

The packing material used m the regions indicated m the first para¬ 
graph of the present article for the transport of potatoes tomatoes 
and egg-plants from the place of harvesting to the estate of the grower 
or to niaiket shall be cleansed and disinfected b\ washing 01 steeping 
m boiling water 

8/1 - Ministerial Order of May 27,1922 announcing the Precautions to be taken' 
against the Promulgation of the “Argentine ant” (Iridomyrmex hu mills '), 
in Italy. — Ga”» tin l ffictuU dtl Rt no d Italia \cat i No 17, p 1752 Rome 
fuh - 1 1 u 

In \11tue of Articles 2 and 22 of the regulation of March 12 1916 
No 723 (1), the Argentine ant " (Iridomyrmex humths Mayr) (2) has 
been included in the list — inserted m Art 4 of the Ministerial order 
of vSeptember 28, 1919 (3) — of plant pests of which the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture is empowered to decree compulsory destruction 

The control of the " Argentine ant ’ is theiefore obligatory in the 
localities where it lias been found and it should be undertaken upon the 
responsibility and a 4- the charge^ of the interested parties 

The rules and methods of control will be fixed by the Royal Re¬ 
gional Observatories ot Plant Dnease^ 

The superintendence of the operations and the execution of the 
official measures of control will be carried out by the staff of the Obser¬ 
vatories, at the cost of offenders or defaulters 

(r ) Cf —Inti rN Inst of Auric innui rt international de legislation a molt , Vlth. 
>oar (1 qi 6) pp 87«i 887 Rome 1 )I7 (i r «f ) 

(2) See R June 1 >20 No /02 (/ d ) 

(3,) See R Oct Dec iqiq, No r2t>o (kd) 
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The Provincial Prefects in whose districts invasion by the “ Ar-r 
gentine ant ” is notified, shall proceed to the formation of compulsory 
control Groups in the manner prescribed in Art. 38 of the above men¬ 
tioned Order. G. T. 


DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES 
OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 

874 - rt Gummosis ” in Chestnut Wood. — Dufrenoy, J in Comptes rendus des seances 
de la Souete dc Vol 1,XXXVI, No. 7» PP- 371*374, figs. 4 Paris, 1922 

Gum is deposited in the wood of various plants as the result, for 
example, of parasitic infection. In the vessels, this gum may come from 
the degeneration of the thyllae. Woods, like that of the chestnut, 
which normally form thyllae, exaggerate their formation under para¬ 
sitic stimulation : some old chestnut trees, suddenly killed by the “ ma- 
ladie de l’encre ” have the transparency of their vessels completely ob¬ 
scured by the more or less marked gummosis of the thyllae. 

Gum may be deposited in the woody vessels in the absence of thyllae, 
as in the ligneous cells. A pronounced " gummy ” condition may be 
observed in the wood of the radicles formed by Chestnut trees affected 
by the “ maladie de Tencre ” even when these radicles are terminated 
by luxuriant mycorhizae. 

Gum specially invades the wood laid bare by cauliue or radical can¬ 
kers. This histological gummosis, which produces the gum of wounds, 
is mainly superficial and local. The gummosis caused by the thyllae 
is deep and extensive. These two forms of gummosis should be distin¬ 
guished from that which comes from the gelatination of the middle layer 
of the membranes. G. T 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 

875 - Bacterial Plant Diseases in the Isle of Luzon in the Philippines. — Welles, c. g., 

in Sctctue, New Series, Vol LVI, No 1436, P 18 U tica, N Y , July 7, 1922. 

It is well known that fungus diseases are numerous and destructive 
in the Philippines, though up to the present time very few bacterial di¬ 
seases have been reported so far at any rate as concerns Central and 
Southern Luzon where scientific investigations have been carried out 

Tobacco and other Solanaceous as well as some non-solanaceous 
plants are attacked by Bacterium Solanacearum E. F, S., a micro-orga¬ 
nism that has undoubtedly been introduced with certain host plants 
from temperate regions. 

Citrus trees are attacked by Pseudomonas Citri Hasse ; cabbages 
by Ps campestns (Pamni.) E. F. S.; beans by Ps. Phaseoli Pi. F. S.; 
cotton by Ps. Malvacearum K. F. S., and parsley by a micro-organism 
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not hitherto described. These are the only bacterial diseases affecting 
economic hosts in Luzon so far as present information goes (t). 

With the possible exceptions of the bacterial diseases caused by 
P$. Citri and the hitherto undefined disease of parsley, none of the other 
diseases and none of their respective hosts are native to the Philippines. 

There is no doubt that these diseases were imported, and generally with 
their hosts, from temperate regions. G. T. 

876 - Resistance of Wheat x Rye Hybrids to Fusarium nivale. — See No. 818 of rbsista^x". 

this Review. $ 

877 - Resistance of Oats, Varieties Red Rustproof (A vena steriiis). Black 
Tartarian (A. oriental is) and their Hybrids to Ustilago A venae and 
U. iaeyis in the United States* — See No. 819 of this Review. 

878 - General Immunity to Diseases of Potatoes in Island of Chiloe, Chili. — See 

No 827 of this Review. 


879 - Cassia siamea , Leguminous Plant used as Green Manure, immune to 
Diseases and Pests, in Cuba. - See No. 808 of this Review. 

880 - Resistance of Sugar Cane to Disease especially to Fiji Disease in the Philip- 

pines. — See No. 823 of this Review. 

881 - “Pavana” an Italian Grape resistant to Oidium — See No. 831 of this Review. 

882 - Control of Ink Disease and Attacks of the Ascomyeete Endothia para- Maun 

sitica in the Renovation of Chestnut Woods in France. — see No. 832 of this <w> 

Review . coetrod 


883 - Helminthosporium sp. on Rice in Madras. — Sundararaman, s., in 
Agricultural Research Institute , Pusa, Bulletin No. 128, pp. 1-7, pi 4. Calcutta, 1922. 

During the year 1918-19 great damage was done to the rice crop in 
the delta tracts of Godaveri and Kistria, and a fungoid disease was ob¬ 
served particularly in fields where growth was somewhat poor. 

After microscopic examination this disease was traced to a new 
species of Helminthosporium seen on the leaves, the leaf sheaths and the 
glumes. On the leaves small spots were noticed with a brownish central 
portion in which smoky black spots appeared visible on both the upper 
and lower leaf surfaces. These increased in size and frequently united 
so that the whole area turned brown. Sometimes the entire leaf wither¬ 
ed, dried up and turned yellow. Weather conditions play an important 
r 61 e in the spread of this disease; heavy and continued rains and 
cloudy muggy weather favour development. In advanced .stages when 
panicles appeared on plants which showed a severe form of disease, the 
grains also were effected. Sometimes also the nodes are attacked and 
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(1) According to Krwin P. Smith (An Introduction to Bacterial Diseases of Plants , Phi¬ 
ladelphia and London, W. B. Saunders Co. 1920, p. 54) some other diseases may be found 
to occur in the Island. '{Ed.) 
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blackened when the plants approach maturity. Black spots appear on 
the surface of the glumes and the enclosed grains are found shrivelled 
up and disoolured. 

The fungus was isolated from diseased spots on the leaves and a 
pure culture obtained. The spores germinate readily in water. A long 
series of inoculation tests were made with leaves, leaf sheaths and pan¬ 
icles of rice from July 1920 to February 1921. The larger proportion 
of inoculated plants contracted the disease : spots were formed but these 
did not develop far. The plants used for control purposes were healthy 
throughout. The results of the inoculations confirm the field observa¬ 
tions made, namely that the fungus in question is, under normal con¬ 
ditions, a weak parasite, and that the disease should not cause serious 
damage to the crop. G. T. 

884 - Sarna (Oospora Scabies) on Potatoes on Island of Chiloe (Chili). —- See 

No. 827 of this Review. 


885 - Diseases Of Cotton. — See Vavt I and No. 828 of this Review. 

886 - Thielaviopsis paradoxa t a Hyphomycete injurious to the Coconut 

Palm in the Presidency Of Madras. —Stwdarakaman, S., ill Agricultural Research 

Institute , Pusa t Bulletin No. 327, pp. 8, pi. (>. Calcutta, ujzz. 

Many of the coconut palms in the Presidency of Madras are attacked 
by a malady known under the name of the coconut stem-bleeding dis- 
. ease, of which the first symptom is the oozing of a dark reddish browm 
fluid from any crack that may be present on the surface of the stem. 
This exudation turns black as it dries. Below the bleeding portion the 
tissues decay and turn yellow\ In the early stages of the disease, the 
discoloration or decay of the tissues is localised. In advanced stages, 
when more than one bleeding patch is seen, a general decay of the inter¬ 
nal tissue takes place. 

When this point is reached, the palm ceases to bear nuts, the crown 
dwindles and the tree dies. The effect produced on young trees is worse, 
especially if the base is attacked. In these cases the outer patches give 
no indication of the internal decay. The inner soft tissue rots, and a 
cavity is formed in the central portion of the stem in which a thin yel¬ 
lowish fluid accumulates that gushes out when an incision is made in 
the cavity. If,the decay extends downwards, the tree becomes hollowed 
out, though there is no external sign of disease. The only thing to be 
done is to take up the whole tree, carefully removing every bit of the 
root and bum all on the spot. 

The cause of the stem-bleed ing disease is the Dematia Thielaviopsis 
paradoxa (de Seynes) von lldhnel. 

Inoculation experiments made in the laboratory at Coimbatore 
on palms grown in large pots have shown that the fungus can only infect 
the plants when the stem is injured, or cracks formed on its surface. 

The progress of the disease seems to depend upon the age of the host 
plant. If the infection is localised, the easiest and most effective remedy 
is the removal of the diseased parts. These should be cut out and 

[ 883 - 4**3 
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also for greater security some of the healthy tissue, which is easily dis¬ 
tinguishable being flesh-coloured, while the diseased tissue is yellowish- 
brown. 

Tar should then be applied to the wound after the wet surface has 
been dried by scorching either with a lighted torch made of coconut leaves 
or with a cloth dipped in oil and tied to the end of a stick, m order 
to insure the proper adherence of the anti c eptic The pieces cut out of 
the tree should be carefully collected and burnt 

The treatment above described was applied to ioo coconut palms 
at Sholavandan m the Madura district which were found to be attacked 
by the disease in September 1918 Two years after treatment the trees 
were found to be free from di^ea'-e, quite healthy, m full leaf and bearing 
heavy bunches of nuts G T 

887 - Sclerotinia carunculoides, n. sp. Disco mycete on Mulberry In South 

Carolina. — Siicler J \ inci Jinkins Y 1 ln S cuncc, new berics, Vol IX, 
Vo 1 \2 pp ui 1 tJC.i Y O Much n i<>22 

A disease of the culti\ated mulberry ( Morns alba) characterised by 
the misshapen fruits has been observed b\ Orton and recently by Tau- 
in nh \us 

The authors have traced the cause of tins disease to a new species 
of Sclerotinia known as S cl larunculoidcs The fungus was collected m 
March 1921, at Scianton (S Carolina) G T 

888 The Mucedin Monilia cinerea , found on the Leaves of the Peach Tree in 
Piedmont, Italy. - Cifirrj R ill // C dtnatotc, >uir JL/WIII, Vo if>, pp S01-502 
Ca^ilc Vcmfirrito ]utu 10 1 * 

In the spring oi 1921, drooping leaves of a young peach tree were 
collected m the Province of Cuneo The auther noticed on them, in ad¬ 
dition to '-mall galls due to an unknown agent, the Aphid Anuraphis 
petsuat Bo\er the Mucedin Otdnttn U ucocomum Desm and the Dematia 
Htlmmlhosponnm macrocar pum Grev = Mont ha cinerea Bon, which 
in Europe, does not normally live, on the lea\es of the host-plant 

G T 


WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 
889 - Biological Studies on Cu scuta Epithymum var. Trifotii. — Campanili , 

(r , in Rnistu d llmlo ta, Vol I\ I ’art _ pp i 7 *> -.<>2 pi 2 Rome, 1 ^22 

Preliminary contribution to the study of the biology of Cuscuta 
Epithymum Murr var Trtfolu Bab 

For his numerous experiment^ the author used seeds of the parasitic 
Phanerogam taken from a single lot of Abruzzi lucerne 

The presence of the ho^t-plant (lucerne), m any stage of growth, 
has no influence on the get initiation of the parasite wluch develops 
even with scanty and intermittent moisture and lives and grows just 
as well as m a constantly moist environment 

There is a connection between tlie permanence of the seminal tegu¬ 
ment and the comparatively rapid drying of the radical swelling while 
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the swelling disappears immediately owing to bad hygroscopic conditions 
the tegument remains longer, protects the extremity of the stalk during 
the dry period and insures to the plantule a longer life than the the un¬ 
favourable conditions of the environment would have given. 

Shoots of Cuscuta detached from the mother plant, apart from their 
host and under dry conditions, have lived for about a month behaving 
self destructively and while they dried up at one end, they grew at the 
other. 

Severe attacks by Cusouta were noticed on vigorous hosts as well 
as on plants whose growth was poor 

The behaviour of C. Epithymum var. Trifolii does not appear to 
be clearly parasitic except at the time of the formation of its flowering 
branches ; up to this stage, the parasite contents itself with surrounding 
the host-plant near the base ; when the flowering branches have grown 
they reach the top of the lucerne plants, which they envelop closely and 
the host rapidly perishes. Disturbing the parasite during the flowering 
period would therefore prevent the lucerne from exhausting itself and 
giving poor yield on the resumption of vegetation. 

Spring sowing, mixed cropping and generally all factors which help 
to delay the first cutting of the lucerne until the parasite has already 
grown its floral branches, are unfavourable to the host-plant , and if 
the first mowing of the lucerne field is made in the second year, the para¬ 
site is quite free to flower, fructify and heavily infect the ground. On 
the other hand, the factors which shorten the growth period of the lu¬ 
cerne, such as irrigation, influence unfavourably the propagation of the 
parasite 

Tricalcic phosphate and sulphate of potash seem to cau^e a certain 
immunity in the host-plant Organic manuring would have an indiffer¬ 
ent action, but as it gives a greater .succulence to the tissues of the host, 
it favours a large development of branches in the parasite 

Depth of sowing to avoid infection by Cuscuta is not a method of 
control that is advantageous to the lucerne, because from this point 0 f 
view the resources of the parasite are much greater than those of the 
hostplant. 

The process of " devitalisation ” of the seeds of Cuscuta by means 
of heat seems scarcely to be a practical method, because at the temper¬ 
atures recommended there is always a diminution in germinative activ¬ 
ity and a reduction of germinating power in the lucerne. Heating to 
a temperature of 65 0 for 2 hours is the only method which could be of 
use As a matter of fact, it is almost innocuous to tlie germinating 
power of the lucerne and also as has been ascertained by the previous 
experiments, this temperature causes a considerable lowering of the ger¬ 
minating power of C. arvensts and C. Trifolii (1) 

To eliminate seeds of C Trifohi from the seed of lucerne, sieves 
with holes 1 25 mm must always be used. G. T. 


U) Sec R June 1913, No 758 {Fd ) 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

890 - MeW African Coleoptera. — Bryant, 0 E , in Bullet n of Entomological Research, GBNKRAJ U 

Vol XII, Ft 4, pp 47 V 47 *>» figs 4 I<onclon, Feb 1022 

Description of the following species 

1) Cnoceris vmdissima, n sp injurious to Asparagus sp in various 
localities in Kenya Colony 

2) Cercyoma citn , n sp , widely distributed on the Gold Coast, 
where it has been observed as seriously attacking young trees of Citrus spp 

3) Argopistes oleae n sp , the larvae tunnel out holes in the olive 
leaves , found in Cape Town 

4) Arg sexvittatus, n sp found in Cape Province, Natal and in 
Orange Free State, where holes are observed in leaves of the wild olive 

G T 

891 - The Cochineal insect I eery a purchasi in Provence (1). — ot illattd, e , in 
Rtvue de Viticulture, Ycai XXIX, Vol 1 /VIJ, No 1564, pp u-45 IVirib, Tuly 20,1022 

The Cochineal insect [Icerya purchasi) has recently made its appearance 
at various points in Lower-Provence, and has been specially noticed in 
the immediate vicinity of Marseilles Its depredations, which are con- 
tmually becoming more severe are at present to be observed on trees 
of the Citrus family, Acacia , Pittosporum, etc 

It is feared that, in spile of the precautions taken, the Cochineal 
insect will spread further in the South ot France G. T, 

892 - Organisation of the Control of the Cochineal insect Icerya purchasi\ in 
Morocco, in 1921 . — Schindlir, A , in Rtvut horticole de VAl hu. Year XXVI, 

No *>, pp 89 Algiers, May 1922 

The cochineal insect [Icerya pun hast) was ver> probably introduced 
into Morocco in 1920, with some contaminated plants coming from va¬ 
rious parts of Kurope In July 1921, when the Cochineal insect had de¬ 
veloped to an alarming extent at Rabat, the Department of Plant Diseases 
at the Cherifian Scientific Institute immediately organised its control by 
means of the Lady-bird beetle Norms cardmahs 

The Mentone Insectanum, was asked to provide some specimens and 
a first batch of the pupae were immediately despatched and reared 
in the laboratory, beetles and larva; of the beetle being then distributed 
among the crops attacked by the Cochineal insect 

The result was quite remarkable and three months later, on an area 
of about seven hectares, very few Icerya were found alive, but on the other 
hand the plantations were covered with the larvae of Novtus which not 
finding enough cochineal insects to feed on were eating each other 

Fresh centres of Icerya having been discovered m the district of Ca¬ 
sablanca, attempts at colonisation were started at the end of October 1921 
the results are not yet known. At the present time the cochineal insect 

(1) See R, Jan 1922, Nos. 131-132 (Ed) 
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has disappeared from the Rabat district so that the Department of Plant 
Diseases has to obtain from the district of Casablanca the I eery a required 
for feeding a small colony of Novius which it is anxious to keep. 

The beetle has also been introduced at the Agricultural Institute of 
Maison-Carree (Algeria) for distribution wherever the cochineal insect is 
seen. In Algeria the two centres of infection are at present Bonfarik and 
Castiglione. 

893 - Leucopis sp. a destructive Dipteron of Aphis sorghi and A. gossypii $ 
Injurious respectively to Sorghum vulgare and to Cotton in the Anglo- 

Egyptian Sudan, — Cottam, R , in The Entomologist's Monthly Magazine, Vol. l/VUI, 
No. 694 (3rd Series, Vol. Vlir, No. 87) pp. 01-64. London, Mprch 1922. 

During November 1914, the larva of a small fly belonging to the genus 
Leucopis was noticed feeding on the dura aphis (Aphis sorghi Theob.); 
the following year from February to April it was found possible to study 
its habits in the vicinity of Khartoum. At Mogren, a crop of dura ( Sor¬ 
ghum vulgare) was heavily infested with A. sorghi and in company with 
the larvae of the syrpliid Syrphus aegyptius Wd. and CoccineUa vicinn 
Muls. and C. undecimpunctata Linn., were large numbers of Leucopis sp. 
The combined efforts of these destructive larvae had a marked effect in 
checking the spread of the aphis. 

In February 1915, a Leucopis sp. was further noted as being the only 
destructive insect attacking the cotton aphis, . 1 . gossypii Glover infesting 
cotton on Tuti Island, near Khartoum North. 

Throughout the period from February to April, when the dura crop 
was cut, all stages of the Dipteron were found on the leaves (described 
in detail by the author) indicating that breeding was continuous and that 
generations overlapped. The adults confined in breeding cages paired 
in the evening and the females commenced egg-laying two days after emerg¬ 
ing from the pupae. Oviposition lasts two days and the females then 
died. Possibly under normal conditions the flies live longer. When 
laying, the female Leucopis hovers over the aphis infested leaves in the same 
manner as the female syrphid. The eggs are deposited singly on the leaves, 
close to the colonies of aphides, and are attached in a horizontal position 
to the leaf surface. On dura leaves the eggs were invariably found on the 
underside of the leaf but on cotton only on the upperside. They may 
readily be distinguished from the eggs of Syrphus aegyptius and the Coc - 
ctnella spp. From breeding exy>eriments it was found that the average 
number of eggs laid by a single fly was 34 ; under natural conditions pos¬ 
sibly the number would be higher. The larvae occur among the aphides 
on which they feed. Under laboratory conditions the life-cycle from egg 
to adult is completed in 11 days. The entire life-cycle may, however, 
be considered as 13 days, as the adult female commences egg-laying two 
days after emergence. 

There is no doubt that this small Dipteron constitutes a valuable check 
on the increase of aphides infesting the two main crops in the Sudan 
its short life-cycle compensating for the relatively small numbers of egg 
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produced by each female The number of eggs found on 12 apliid-infested 
dura leaves picked at random, varied from 7 to 153 with an average of 93 
A chalcid so far undetermined has been bred from a pupa of the Leu- 
copts sp 

G T 

B04 - Natural Enemies of Mango Leaf-Hoppsrs ( fdiocerus spp.) In India, — 

SUBRAMANtt'VM l V in the Iiulhhn >/ 1 nt< in /» ic tl Ktuarch Vol XII ^ih part, 
pp 465 4f7, 2 pLtcs I oiulon ] <.h 1 ) 

Idiocerus niveosparstts / atkinsom and I cly paths, Rlrsncotes be¬ 
longing to the Jasstdae , aie \erv eommon in India where thc> cause 
serious damage to the mingo crop (Man^ibra indita) 

Studies made at Bangalore (Mvsoic) have led to the disco\er> ot the 
following natural enemies of Idiot tut s spp 

r) Pipunculu s annuli ft mut Bum n sp an internal parasite of 
the three Rli>ncotes named 1 at! nisotii is the species le ist liable to 
attack 

2) P\nlloxtncs tompatiu s Picice »n intern il parasitic coleop- 
teron of the adults of I utkinsom and 1 chptahs m one \ear 30 % of 
J atkxnsom and 15 ° 0 oi l d\pcali s were found to be parasitised 

3) P pi px tops /(fli^uiosa Tams 11 sp , an txternal parasitic lepid- 
opteion ot the three species of Rlrsncotes 

4) A hvmenopteron of the J)r\imd faimlv , in external p irasite ot 
the nymphs of these Rh\ ncotes 

G T 

895 - Natural Enemies of Tortrix viridana in England. sloii h m the 

/ ntinm f o ist s If nvthh nt Vol I VIII No ( ) \ f 1 1 Scru.^ No S ) pp ->(> 

I onrion Mm.h 1 / 

Prom four pupae of lot ft \ • tidatiu collected with a number of others 
from oak tiees in a wood in the Southern part of Canilmdgeshire in 1921, 
43 chalcidae were obtained almost all lemales ot the Chalcid Ptcromalu s 
dcplmuitus Nees In two vases 12 emerged from a single pupae 

Amongst the 8 other pup le of / inuluna collected at the same tune 
m 1921, the following species of lchneumomdae were bred Phaeogints 
stimulator Gia\enhoist (1 male and 5 females), Pimpla btassuanat Po- 
dave (1 female), Labrothxiuhus ntgntotms Wesniacl (1 male) 

Other enemies of 1 undana noticed in 1921 were ( aloptervx mr^o 
(fam Odonata) at Queen's Bower, Xew Potest and a Dipteron of the tarn 
Empidac (probabh Pmpis In ida) at Brochenhurst 

Several occunences of other enemies (Microlepidoptera) reported 
elsewhere m Kngland are mentioned, and also the records of large swarms 
of the Chalcididae Pt deplanaim m Kngland, and of Stenomalits mubca 
rum in Kngland and Switzerland 

G T 

£96 - Control of Insaet Pests of Potato in Island of Chiloe (Chili), — see No 8*7 ot 

this Stei ew 
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insects, etc. 897 - The “ Colorado Beetle” ( Lepi/notarsa decem/Jneata), in the Gironde. — 

INJURIOUS Keytaud, J., in Comptes rendus des stances de VAcademic d* Agriculture de France, 

Vol. VIII, No. 25, pp. 7<>5-7o(j. J’arih, 12 July i<j22. 

VARIOUS 

crops The presence of the “ Colorado Beetle ” (Leptinotarsa decemlineata 

Say) has just been reported in France, in the Department of the Gironde. 
The source, which was without doubt incubating for over a year, was only 
discovered about the middle of June 1022. Numerous fields had already 
been invaded throughout almost the whole of the Canton of Blanquefort 
and of Castelnau in the south. 

While the largest invasions recoided in Germany did not exceed three 
hectares of crops, the present invasion covers more than one hundred 
according to the statistics of the prefecture of the Gironde ; according 
to the author calculations, the invaded area covers 250 sq. km. 

As the insect is polyvorous, it attacks all kinds of Solanaceic and egg¬ 
plants and tomatoes have been destroyed in the neighbourhood of the worst 
infected potato crops. 

In certain districts, the numbers of this Chrysomelid were such that 
in June all the green parts of entire fields had been destroyed and the 
beetles had migrated in mass towards the surrounding crops. This oc¬ 
curred at the centre of dispersion, at the original source, at a point where 
several farmers clearly remember having seen the same insect in the middle 
of 1921. The flight of the full grown beetles from this point spread the 
evil in all directions. The predominance of winds from the north and north¬ 
west during a fairly long period and the greater abundance of potato crops 
in the southern part of the canton of Blanquefort, caused the trouble to 
extend especially in the direction of the com til lines situated to the west 
of Bordeaux. 

The first measures of control were promptly taken by the prefecture 
of the Gironde. The a])]dication of arsenical treatments began within 
about a week after the discover} of the pest. The Directorate of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department recommended a formula combining arseniate of lead 
with Bordeaux mixture the formula which is in common use for the treat¬ 
ment of the vine for the pests known as “ altise ”, " eudeinis ” and “ eon- 
chylis ”. Arseniate of lead was placed free of cost at the disposal of the 
farmers by the Agricultural J )epartment ()fhce. 

As soon as the presence of the insect had been reported, the Knto- 
mological Station at Bordeaux took in hand the work of fixing the bounda¬ 
ries of the infected area and giving the Directorate of the Agricultural 
Department of the province the technical advice required in the circum¬ 
stances. While waiting for powers to apply radical measures in the worst 
invaded fields, measures which only the Government could order, the 
Station advised that arsenical .prayings on the infested fields or on the 
fields situated within the boundaries of the great centre were not sufficient, 
but that all the potato fields of the neighbouring communes for a space 
of at least twenty kilometres round the centre, should also be treated as 
a matter of urgency 

In the interval, with the object of improving as far as jxissible the 
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process of arsenical spraying, the writer undertook, in collaboration with 
MONTEily, assistant at the Entomological Station at Bordeaux, various 
observations and experiments, which were continued in the laboratory 
and in the field and of which the following were the first results :— 

1) SpTaying should be carried out under high pressure and pro¬ 
fusely, aiming both at the upper parts and sides of the plants ; it is not 
enough to treat the leaves only, for the stalks and the branches, which are 
difficult to reach with a superficial spraying, also provide though on a 
reduced scale, nourishment for the insect. In many fields where the treat¬ 
ment is carried out too quickly, the larvae find food to live on ; the owner, 
not seeing them any more on the surface of his field, thinks they are dead 
and is surprised to find them a few days later on fresh shoots, or to see 
numerous full grown beetles appearing from the ground after pupating. 

2) The perfect insects, although generally very voracious, stand 
fasting much better than the larvae ; hence whenever the food available 
is, however, slightly displeasing, they leave it, so that the use of arsenical 
Bordeaux mixture in the sources of invasion may be a means of dispersing 
the pest ; the larvae also abandon the foliage covered with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture and seek food on the grass until the growth of fresh unsprayed leaves 
or the washing of the leaf tops enables them to return to the potato plants. 
With Bordeaux mixture alone, without addition of arsenical salts, the result 
obtained is similar. 

j) On the other hand, the addition of attractive substances, such 
as molasses, induces the insects to feed more readily on the poisoned 
foliage ; 

4) Comparing the effects of arsenate of lead with those of arsenate 
of soda, the writer has ascertained that the strength of about 5 %o of 
arsenate of lead obtained by the reaction of anhydrous arsenate of soda 
and neutral acetate of lead ((1 % G ) is much less effective and has a much 
slower action than the dose of 2 % Q of anhydrous arsenate of soda alone. 

Arsenate of lead at the above strength (corresponding approximately 
to 1 kg. of powder or paste prepared from commercial arsenate of lead to 
1 hi. of spraying liquid) was not sufficiently effective ; the poisoning 
which it produces, even when it is presented in a non-repellant from, is 
not sufficiently rapid to destroy the older larvae before pupation, at which 
period also their appetite is much reduced ; the strength should therefore 
be doubled or should at least amount to 750 gm. per hi., say 1 kg. 100 
of commercially prepared powder. 

G. T. 

898 - The “Bombyx dispar” (Lymantria dispar ) Injurious to Apricot Trees, 
in Vaucluse. — Zacharkwicz,, ill Cotnptes rendus Ucs sennets de VAcademic d'A^rt- 
cultnre de France , Vol. VUI, No. 24, p *> 7 r ). 1 'aris, 20 June-? July 1922. 

In the Department of Vaucluse the apricot trees are very seriously 
damaged by the caterpillar of “ Bombyx dispar ” ( Lymantria dispar L.) 
which invades the trees from the month of May and affects the crop by 
destroying the leaves. 
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The author recommends as means of control: 

1) the crushing of the felted masses of eggs on trunks and walls; 

2) the spraying of the caterpillars with a mixture containing 
i % of arseniate of lead or lime, before the formation of the fruit, and the 
use of sticky bands or rings of a similar kind. 

Many caterpillars can also be destroyed by placing, near the trees 
attacked, in the month of June, shelter traps formed of simple brush¬ 
wood or faggots ; the insects go inside to pupate and the traps are burned 
before the pupae hatch out. 

G. T. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

8<w - The Agricultural Problem of the South of Italy and its Dependence on Bio- vsvxumam 

logical Conditions. — V Rivera , In Atti della Societi Agronom.ca Italiana. Years XI 

AGRICULTURE 

and III, No. 2, pp. 27 - 73 - Rome, June 30, 1922 m DgPB R£w y 

The author draws attention to tlie low yield of Italian agriculture countries 
using the following figures, which show the average wheat yield in 
various European countries expressed in quintals per ha. : Italy 11.0; 

France 13 o ; Austria 18.0 , Germany 20.0 ; Switzerland 20.0 ; Holland 
2.{.o ; Ireland 25.0 ; Belgium 25.0 , Denmark 31.7 

The problem of the low wheat yield of Italy has been treated from 
various points of view. Some believe that the progressive tendency 
which distinguishes agriculture in Northern and Central Europe, would 
if applied to Italy, cause field crops to flourish, even in the least produc¬ 
tive part of the country; others including farmers, University professors 
and men of science, believe that owing to climatic and social conditions 
such crops are not really suitable for the South of Italy and that the 
growth of productive trees which suffer little from the effects of drought, 
should rather be developed. 

The author has studied the problem of the crop returns in the South 
of Italy from the agronomic and economic points of view. During the 
5-year period from 1909-1913, the yield fell to 9.59 qs. in Apulia, 8.3 qx. 
in Sicily and 7.1 qs. in Calabria, and never exceeded 20 qs. per ha. even 
in the best years. 

From information collected in the district of Andria, the author has 
ascertained that the total profits from wheat are 300 to 400 lire per ha., 
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from oats 100 lire and from barley 50 to 100 lire, while beans show no 
profit at all. 

The vine yields on an average 75 qs. of grapes per ha. giving a return 
of 1000 to 1500 lire; cereals show a return of 200 lire. The olive alone can 
be cultivated with an absolute certainty of profit. The cultivation of 
mustard is being extended with satisfactory results. 

In order to ascertain the reasons for these facts the author has 
carried on experimental research for 3 years at San Sisto, near Aquila, 
on the crops mostly grown in the district, where he has grown in the open 
field and by the most improved methods beans, lentils, wheat, maize, 
potatoes and the castor-oil plant. Organic fertilisers (manure; and super¬ 
phosphate have given very good results with crops carried in April and 
May, but leguminous plants and cereals cropped in June and July yielded 
no profits, for they suffered from drought during the transition from Spring 
to Summer. 

An analysis of the results shows that crop growing was disastrous 
from the economic point of view as regards all the trials made, with the 
exception of that of wheat. The greatest loss was on the castor oil plant 
for which it averaged, for the three years, 620 lire per ha. ; then follow, 
in decreasing progression, lentils with a loss of 227 lire, potatoes 178 
lire, beans 85 lire, maize 75 lire ; wheat on the other hand showed a profit 
of 175 lire 60. For this reason the peasants of Central and Southern 
Ital}’ prefer to grow wheat. 

The inferiority of the soil in the South of Italy depends on causes 
which it is difficult to rectify by means oi improved methods and intensive 
culture. These causes are : the lack of water during the most important 
period of plant-life and the high temperature during certain hoars of the 
day, which causes the closing of the stomata and consequently prevents 
assimilation ; the luminosity of certain soils adds to the trouble by its 
injurious effect on the photosynthesis. The cultural factors are * bad 
tillage, excess of moisture in the initial stage of plant growth, etc. A 
comparison between the north and south of Italy shows that in the former 
there is an increase in the quantity of water and the height of the temper¬ 
ature from January to July, whereas in the latter, the water diminishes 
as soon as the temperature rises. 

The propaganda in favour of the use of fertilisers in the dry districts 
of the south is considered untimely by the author as the fertilisers deprive 
the plants of their power of resistance to drought. 

The author concludes by stating that the causes of the low agronomic 
and economic returns in the South of Italy are mostly due to climatic 
and biological conditions and that poor methods of cultivation have only 
a secondary influence. The measures adopted to remedy the evil should 
be based on the biological factors and the individual requirements of each 
plant as regards climate and exposure should be taken into account. 
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goo - The Fertility of the Soils in Greece, — Bomroucos, G. (Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station), in Soil Science , Voi. 13, No. 2, pp. 63-72. Baltimore, Feb. 1932. 

At the request of the Greek Government, the late C. G. Hopkins, 
with the writer as his assistant, was sent to Greece by the American Red 
Cross and the War Board to investigate the soil productivity. Though 
the enquiry lasted only one year it led to decidedly interesting results. 
Hopkins drew up a report which was addressed to the Government and the 
farmers of Greece. It was couched in a rather simple and popular form, 
and has not yet been translated into English. Had Dr. Hopkins lived, 
he would no doubt have prepared a more scientific report. Yielding 
to the request of men of science, the author has now attempted to supply 
the deficiency. 

Soil production in Greece is very low. For instance, the average 
wheat yield is only about 11 bushels to the acre, and this is produced only 
once in two years, or even in three years and during the interval the land 
is left fallow. The yield of all grain crops is low. As to legumes, only 
a few kinds are grown for human consumption. The culture of leguminous 
plants is practically unknown. The writer does not treat of fruit-growing. 

The causes of the low yield are numerous. It is partly due to the use 
of unselected seed, to the high temperature and above all to the drought 
towards the end of Spring and during the Summer, which, in the absence 
of irrigation, renders cultivation difficult, but the chief cause is the sterility 
of the soil. The farmers do almost nothing to render the soil fertile. The 
majority of them have never used commercial fertilisers ; farm manure is 
quite scarce, because in Greece the chief livestock consists almost entirely 
of sheep and goats which graze nearly the whole year on the mountains ; 
the advantage of alternating cereals with legumes is unknown ; the few 
leguminous crops grown are pulled up by the roots, so that the soil derives 
no benefit from the nitrogen. While lying fallow, there is no shortage of 
wild legumes, which are for the most part grazed by the flocks ; the soils 
probably receive a little nitrogen from these plants. 

Greece is a very mountainous country, but nearly all the cultivated 
land is of fine texture. It is rich in clay and silt, even when very stony. 
The chemical composition of the soil varies greatly', as is seen from about 
a hundred analyses given by r the writer. For instance, for each ha. 
containing 2 250 000 kg. of soil, the nitrogen varies between 1687 and 
1625 kg., the phosphorus between 236 and 13185 kg., potassium between 
2800 and 72 551 kg. and magnesium between 2000 and 51 918 kg.; the cal¬ 
cium variations are still greater, being 3200 to 140000 kg., especially in the 
case of limestone, of which there is generally an excess, though sometimes 
it is entirely absent. As regards the soils deficient in lime some are acid, 
but these are comparatively rare. With very few exceptions, potassium, 
is generally abundant but phosphorus and nitrogen are often deficient. 

The great influence of the chemical composition of the soil in Greece 
on its fertility is confirmed by two series of experiments made during 
the short time Dr. Hopkins was able to work. Melilot was cultivated 
in 38 earthenware jars, and it was seen that phosphorus produced a marked 
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increase in yield. Thus in limestone soil the yield rose on an average 
from 32 to 105 gm. by the mere addition of acid phosphate. The melilot 
was afterwards partially dried and mixed with the soil in which the roots 
had been left. The result of planting millet in this was a much larger 
growth than that in the control. Eight field tests were also made in differ¬ 
ent parts of Greece. The writer only gives the results of two, in acid soils, 
namely, those to which limestone was applied at the rate of about 25 
tons to the ha. and acid phosphate at the rate of about 5 qx. This caused 
a great increase in yield, which in one case rose from 150 kg. to about 3,100 
kg. or twenty times more. The addition of lime or phosphate was much 
less beneficial. In general, during the course of this inspection in Greece, 
it was seen that the soils respond readily to fertilisers, especially to those 
containing nitrogen and phosphorus, and, if acid, of limestone. L. V. 

901 - Agriculture in the State of Parana (Brazil). — munhoz da roca. M^nsagsm 
dtrigida ao Congresso Lezislativo pelo Dr Caciano'Nlxn : iiciozi>*L\<.oc\ y Prestdente do Estado, 
ao instattar-se a 2* Sessdo da 15* Lcg 4 slatura, p. 106. Curityba, February 1, 1912(1). 

The importance of agricultural production in the national economy 
of the State of Parana is shown by the value of the exports during the fi¬ 
nancial year 1919-1920, dealt with in this 11 Message The value of 
the exports taken as a whole reached the figure of 638 530 88 milreis of 
which 34876000 relate to mate — 11 991 500 to timber — 5450400 
to live stock — 609 888 to coffee — 4 927 300 to miscellaneous produce 
Mate thus represents more than 60 per cent of the State revenues. 

With a view to placing on a sound basis and developing the two prin¬ 
cipal agricultural sources of wealth of the country, by r the Decree No. 1201 
of November 17, 1920, the period in which the picking of mate is allowed is 
confined to the season from May to October, and the analysis of the trade 
product is made obligatory under the guarantee seal established by Daw 
No. 1956 of March 23, 1920 : Law No. 1986 of April 5, 1920 fixed the times 
during which the felling of timber is permitted, and makes obligatory the 
reafforesting of clearings, leaving to the person concerned the choice of 
trees to be planted. 

The State supports the following institutions for agricultural instruc¬ 
tion and experiment : " Escola agronomica ” of Curityba founded by 
Law No. 1788 of April 5, 1918, which had in 1920 93 students: “ Institute 
Bercachery ” devoted to experimental plantations with the object of mak¬ 
ing a study of the crops best suited to the climatic and general local condi¬ 
tions of the State: this Institute has been attached to the "Escola agrono¬ 
mica " and selection experiments, trials of fertilisers, practice in agricul¬ 
tural work, manual and with machinery, are carried on there :— " Campo 
do Portao ” an experimental farm also attached to the " Escola agrono¬ 
mica " — “ patronato agricolo ” an orphanage which prepares pupils 
for agricultural work and a staff of inspectors of agriculture. An exper¬ 
imental station for seed production is just about to be founded. 


(1) For other information as to the agriculture of the various Brazilian States, see R. 
July 1922, No. 681 and the bibliographical note. ( N . d R.) 
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Subsidized colonization has come to an end, but the State encourages 
colonization either by giving facilities to the colonist for the acquisition 
of land vested in the Federal Government or in private undertakings, 
or by assisting communes to do the same, or finally by acquiring land 
on its own account for assignment to colonists. Law No. 1642 of 1916 
fixes the conditions under which land can be granted to private persons : 
in application of this law 1 100 000 hectares of land have already been 
distributed in Parana, the greater part to Brazilian colonists, natives 
of Rio Grande do Sul. F. D. 

902 - Agriculture in Martinique. — Bulletin Awicolc de la Martinique, Revue trimestr telle 
publiec par le Service de VA**Culture, Year IV, No. 22, pp. 4g. Fort-de-Prance, 1922. 

Department of Agriculture and Forestry : organisation and working. — 
The inauguration of the Department of Agriculture coincides with the 
establishment of the trial plots at Tracee, Tivoli and at Prefontaine and 
of an agricultural laboratory' ; these were established by the law of March 11, 
1904. The law of January 20, 1909 set out the duties of the department 
and the law of April 26, 1909 instituted new trial plots as well as agricul¬ 
tural instruction. 

As at present organised, the essential aim of the department of Agri¬ 
culture is on the one hand to improve the croj> yield and the industrial 
output of sugar cane by the application of improved methods, and on 
the other to encourage the development of the so-called secondary crops, 
so as to safeguard the colony against the dangers of a single cultivation. 
At the present time it consists of two separate sections: that of agriculture 
properly so-called and the forestry section. 

The functions of the agricultural section and its programme of action 
may be summarised as follow's : 

1 Scientific and experimental research : 

a) in the laboratories of agricultural chemistry and technology, 
entomology aud phytopathology. 

b ) in the nursery gardens and experimental plots, the subjects 
treated being sugar-cane and the so-called secondary crops : cacao, coffee, 
citrus fruits, etc. 

2. Agricultural instruction and propaganda : 

a) agricultural instruction in the primary schools, in the training 
colleges, in the secondary schools, and in a special school of agriculture; 

b ) propaganda and information, by means of consultations either 
through the post or by interviews and publications. 

3. Agricultural improvements and rural engineering (drafts and plans, 
inspection of constructional work in progress and maintenance work). 

4. Encouragement of agriculture : 

a) prizes for secondary crops, for agricultural instruction, etc. ; 

b ) payments and subsidies for permanent improvements such as 
drainage, irrigation, etc.; 

c) agricultural shows and competitions; 
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d) co-operation and agricultural mutual aid through syndicates, 
co-operative societies, credit corporations, etc. 

In regard to the forestry section , its functions include : 

1) the oversight and preservation of the existing forests whether 
belonging to the State or to private persons ; 

2) the scientific management of State woods and forests ; 

3) reafforestation ; regulation of rivers and waterfalls. 

The budget of 1922 includes : for administration and laboratories 
48 000 francs ; trial plots 103 600 francs ; forests 60 600 francs. It in¬ 
cludes further a credit of 50 000 francs for reafforestation and another 
credit of 30 000 francs for the encouragement of agriculture. 

The essential business of the trial plots is to prepare and distribute 
free of charge to agriculturists who make application, seedlings, etc. of 
the best kinds of useful plants, sugar cane excepted. During the decade 
1912 to 1921, more than 1 100 000 seedlings were distributed, of which 
177 000 in round numbers were coffee plants, 64 000 cacao, 476 000 citrus 
fruits, 294 000 tobacco plants, and 183 000 miscellaneous. 

The forests cover about 20 000 hectares, of which 7 000 belong to the 
estates of the Colony and 13000 to private persons. The annual coeffic¬ 
ient of increase may be estimated at from 5 to 6 cubic metres, represent¬ 
ing an annual production of at least 100 000 cubic metres, that is to say 
double the consumption of the island. 

Sugay cane cultivation and subsidiary industries. — Out of a total 
area of about 98 000 hectares, of which 76 000 are volcanic lands in the 
north and 22 000 are alluvial lands, the sugar cane occupies nearly 27 000 
hectares, of which only 18 000 are cut each year, the remainder being partly 
under rotation (fallow, green manuring or pasturage) and partly planted 
with young canes. All the land suitable for the cultivation of cane is 
already planted, so that there seems no likelihood of any increase in 
the area covered by this crop. On the other hand it is possible to in¬ 
crease production by improving the methods of cultivation and of manu¬ 
facture ; by these means the present production might be raised from 
30 000 to 100 000 tons per annum. 

At one time the yellow cane of Otahiti or the Bourbon were almost 
exclusively cultivated, but for thirty years past, owing to the fact that the 
older varieties have undergone degeneration, numerous varieties obtained 
from seedlings have been introduced from British Guiana, Demerara 
and Barbadoes. On the Congo, these varieties also degenerate, those 
from Barbados sooner than those from Demerara. As a general rule it 
may be said that their introduction is useful, as tending to preserve, if not 
to develop the cultivation of the sugar cane 

The first sugar harvest takes place 18 months after plantation : 
the second (first suckers) 12 or 14 months later ; the third (second crop 
of suckers) is left on the ground and used for pasturage for three or four 
years. 

There are in Martinique at the present time 15 sugar factories. The 
sugar of the first flow reaches 98.8 degrees of polarisation : few sugar 
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factories have an putput showing a lower polarisation than 97. The second 
flow polarises at 95 to 97 on an average. Local consumption absorbs 
about a thousand tons per annum : the remainder (30 000 to 40 000 tons 
of all types) is exported to France, 

The cane-trash is used for fuel : one ton of cane supplies 200 kg., 
with 5 % of humidity, equivalent as fuel to at least 50 kg. of coal. The 
scum of the boiling is mixed with chopped straw and used as forage: 
10 kg. is obtained per ton of sugar-cane. The molasses is used in the 
manufacture of rum. Generally it contains 54 to 58 % of absolute sac¬ 
charine and from 20 to 30 % of directly reducing sugars as against 
30 to 40 % of saccharose. The average density is 1.40 and the theoret¬ 
ical yield is 90 1. of rum at 55 degrees per hi. : the actual yield is 75 to 
80 % corresponding on an average to 24 1. of rum per ton of sugarcane. 

Secondary crops and subsidiary industries . — The most important 
of these is the cultivation of the cacao-tree which occupies about 1 500 
hectares in the north of the island. During the five years 1917-21, an 
average of 400 000 tons of cacao beans has been annually exported 
against an average of 500 000 tons during the pre-war period. 

The chief varieties cultivated are : Criollo, Venezuela, Calabacillo. 
The principal shelter-trees are : Glyricidia, Samana (Pythecolobium Saman ). 
The annual production is about one kg. of beans per tree and in the 
better cultivated plantations as much as two kg. 

There are three chocolate factories which can turn out 1 200 kg. of 
tablet chocolate per day, and two cocoa powder factories which can to¬ 
gether work up 2 000 kg. of cocoa beans a day. 

Coffee which was lately cultivated on a large scale, has been seriously 
attacked by two parasites : the eel worm (Heterodera radicicola) and 
the butterfly known by the name of Cemiosoma coffeola , the larva of 
which eats the leaves. For some years past the replanting of the planta¬ 
tions with Coffea liberica and Coffea robusta has been proceeding. 

The shade trees most usually planted are the sweet tamarind (Inga 
edulis) the samana and the glyciridia. 

Since 1910 the cultivation of the lime-tree has been much developed, 
especially that of the Citrus tnedica var. acida which is used both for direct 
consumption, and for the preparation of the concentrated juice, and of 
citrate of lime, which is manufactured in four factories in the island, and 
also of the essence extracted from the rind. 

Tobacco grows wild in Martinique as in all tropical America. The “ Grand 
Martinique ’' must be an original variety. This was formerly a flourishing crop 
and is in a fair way to revival: the quality of the product is very good. 

Cotton ( Gossypium arborescens) is wild or cultivated all over the island, 
but cultivation properly so-called is very limited. It formerly covered 
thousands of hectares. The long staple variety ( Sea Island) is the best 
suited to the island. 

There is no textile industry in Martinique. Nearly all the natives make 
rope with aloe fibres, called " ox tongues ” (Agave rigidd ), with manilla 
hemp or banana fibre (Musa textilis ), with the bark of different plants, parti- 
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cularlv the malvaceae of the genera pavonia and pariptium and of the bOra- 
gaceae of the genus cordia called by the Martinique planters u mahot *\ 

For making baskets, etc. the " aroua " {Mar ant a juncea) is used; for 
making fishing tackle bamboo ; for ordinary hats, the leaves of certain 
palms, especially “ latanier ” (Thrinax barbadensis). 

Vanilla grows well in Martinique, but its cultivation has been neglected 
to such a degree that in several years the production was not enough for 
local requirements. The average annual export during the last ten years 
was 1900 kg. The Vanilla aromatica , which is of little commercial value, 
grows wild : the two following kinds are cultivated : “ Mexican vanilla ” 
(V. planifolia) and the " vanillon ” (V. claviculata). 

There are unimportant exports of nutmeg and cinnamon and ginger; 
pepper and cloves are produced in scarcely sufficient quantities for local 
consumption. 

Stock breeding . — This is quite inadequate for the requirements of 
the local food supply, the provision of draught animals and the supply 
of manure. There are approximately : 10 000 horses ; 25 to 30 000 cattle ; 
30 000 sheep and goats and 20 000 swine. There are 12 000 hectares of 
meadow land and grass land in the island to which must be added 6 to 
7 000 hectares of fallow, so that the effective area available at present might 
be doubled. 

The creole horses are small (i m .30-i m .4o) easily handled and hardy. 
They feed on Para grass ( Panicum molle) or Guinea grass (Panicum 
maximum) , green sugar cane tops at the time of cutting, cane scum, dry 
straw chopped and mixed with molasses. 

There is no horse breeding properly so-called. 

There are a fair number of mules: those of native breed are small 
(about i m .30), while those which are imported from Porto-Rico or the 
United States are larger and stronger, but need more food. 

The stock of cattle is made up of animals of small size originating in the 
crossing of the various breeds that have been successively imported into 
the colony. There are no special breeds of butchers' beasts or dairy cattle. 
The better cows give at most 4 to 5 litres of milk. The yield of butchers' 
meat is from 40 to 60 % and the meat is of ordinary quality. 

The sheep own their origin to the crossing of the South American breeds 
with those coming from Senegal. 

The swine are reared round the dwellings : they recall the Iberian breed. 

F. D. 

903 - Agricultural Implements in Syria and Lebanon. — Service dc rAgriculture du 

Haut-Commissariat de la Ripubhque Ftangatse en Syrie et au Liban. EnquHe sur le matiriel 
agrtcole se trouvant en Syne d la date du 31 decembie 1921 (1), pp. 1-11. Beyxouf, 
Jan. 21, 1922. 

Included is a table giving statistics for each kind of horse* ploughs, 
threshing and winnowing machines, implements, motor driven machines, 

(1) Documents in support presented by the Temporary High Commissioner of the French 
Republic in Syria and Lebanon. 
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machines used in agricultural industries, etc.), of the agricultural imple¬ 
ments in Syria and Lebanon on December 31, 1922. The report also 
shows : the type of the different machines, the districts possessing the 
greater number, the country from which sent if imported, the causes of their 
success or failure, improvements made or to be made in the construction 
or selection of types, where and by whom the trade in agricultural machin¬ 
ery is carried on and the terms of payment. The districts most adapted 
to the use of agricultural implements are also enumerated. 

There are no contractors for ploughing or threshing anywhere in Syria. 
In the Province of Damascus some tractor owners let their machines out 
on hire to their neighbours. In the Province of Aleppo, in the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta and in the territory of the Alanites, the Agricultural Ser¬ 
vice has carried out contract work, allowed farmers the free use of various 
kinds of machines and in some cases has lent ploughs. 

These advances have been well received. 

The causes which operate against the use of agricultural implements 
in Syria are the following : the farmer supplies the material for the crops 
and when they are ready for the harvest the landlord advances the money 
necessary to carry out the work, the sum being calculated on the prospec¬ 
tive yield. These advances are made at a very high rate of interest and 
after repayment there is a very small margin of profit ; the farmer has 
no capital; there is a lack of practical knowledge and distrust on the part 
of the farmer and owner of every innovation ; the implements imported, 
especially ploughs, mowers and reaper-binders are unsuitable for local con¬ 
ditions ; lack of initiative on the part of the large landowners ; the poor 
and weak condition of the draught animals ; the lack of repair sheds 
and depots for spare parts. 

The following are recognised in this report as essential factors in the 
extended use of agricultural machinery : a change in the methods of farm¬ 
ing, the opening of a credit fund by the Department of Agriculture, the 
spread of technical and practical instruction in agriculture, the extension of 
the knowledge of the results obtained by the use of agricultural machinery, 
the development of the breeding of draught animals, the adaptation of 
machinery, the building of repair sheds and depots for spare parts and the 
establishment of companies for carrying out agricultural work on contract 
terms. F. S 

904 - The Teaching Of Soil Bacteriology. - Brown, P. K (Professor of Bacteriology, 
Iowa State College, Ames), in Journal of lhe A merictin Soc ely ot Anonomy , Vol. 13, No \ 
pp. 323-329. Washington, Jan., 1922. 

It has been said that soil science is the basis of agriculture. It covers 
ah extensive field and the fact that it is now taught in several courses is 
not only through pedantry but also because it has been found necessary in 
order to impart a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

From experience gained at Iowa State College it may be taught with 
advantage in four courses, of which one is general and introductory, one 
final and applied and two intermediary on fertility (especially as connected 
with chemistry) and on bacteriology. 
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Soil bacteriology is a branch which has only recently been differentiat¬ 
ed from agricultural bacteriology. In the curriculum of nearly all agri¬ 
cultural schools it has not yet been treated as an independent branch, but 
it is nevertheless of growing importance. At present soil bacteriology can 
no longer remain an accessory, almost fortuitous subject, included in 
agricultural bacteriology. 

Up to the present time there is still a lack of special works on soil bac¬ 
teriology ; instruction should therefore be oral, and enlivened by discussion 
and written work, which greatly tend to enlighten the mind. 

Certain subjects, such as nitrogen fixation, nitrification, the carbon cy¬ 
cle, the sulphur cycle, the phosphorus problem, the part played by fungi, the 
occurrence of protozoa etc., should be emphasized particularly ; others of 
minor importance, such as denitrification, should be minimized. The sub¬ 
ject matter should not be too technical and intricate, but simple and con¬ 
crete and directed towards enlightenment in the practice of agriculture, til¬ 
lage, manuring, liming, drainage etc. It should arouse the attention ami 
keep up the interest of the pupils ; and should be completed by demonstra¬ 
tion and laboratory experiments. L. V. 

905 - Agricultural Instruction in Belgium. — mxctsterb de i/agriculujrk, Situation 

de V Enseignement Agricole , Rapport trtennal avec Annexes, prtsenti aux Charnbtes 

Legislatives par M. le Mtnistre de V Agriculture, Years iqi8,iqi<>, 1920, pp. xxrv -f-2i<>. 

Brussels, 1920(1). 

Except for some schools, where the apparatus was completely destroyed 
in the war, courses and demonstrations have been resumed everywhere. 
Under the impulse given by the Administration, the subsidised schools 
are acting as far as possible on the new requirements created by the war : 
they are improving their methods, revising their syllabuses and complet¬ 
ing their schemes. 

Chief Council for improvement of agricultural and horticultural instruc¬ 
tion . — This Council which was created by a Royal decree of 31 March 
1919, and is composed of the most outstanding personalities of the educa¬ 
tional and agricultural world, has brought to the task of the restoration 
of agricultural instruction in Belgium the fruits of a most careful collabora¬ 
tion. The Council deliberates on all questions and subjects relating to the 
progress of agricultural and horticultural instruction. It includes 12 
members with the right to vote and a certain number with the right of 
speaking but not of voting. It consists of five sections: 1) Higher agricultural 
instruction ; 2) Ordinary agricultural instruction: 3. Popular agricultural in¬ 
struction ; 4) Ordinary and popular horticultural instruction; 5) Farmhouse 
management. 

Higher agricultural instruction, — Important modifications have been 
introduced into the organisation of higher agricultural instruction. The 
law of November 15, 1919, relating to agricultural instruction, has replaced 
that of April 4, 1890, and has made possible the creation of a Flemish 

(i) See R. July-August 1020, No. 713. (Ed.) 
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Agricultural Institute. A new Royal decree of April, 8 1920, regulates the 
conditions of admission to the Higher Institutes of Agriculture and the rati¬ 
fication of the diplomas issued by these institutions. This decree estab¬ 
lished diplomas of 44 Licenciate in Agronomic sciences ”, to be given after 
two years study : it extends to 4 years the period of study for obtaining 
the diploma of 44 agricultural.engineer » namely two years of general studies 
leading to the diploma of 44 candidate for agricultural engineering ” and 
two years of specialisation leading to the diploma of: agricultural engineer, 
colonial agricultural engineer, engineer of Waters and Forests, rural engi¬ 
neer, horticultural engineer, engineer of agricultural industries or engineer, 
of chemical agriculture. 

State Institute of Agriculture at Getnbloux. — Courses were suspended 
during the academic year 1917-18. The admission of 200 students since 
the re-opening speaks well for the reputation of the institution. Changes 
have successfully been made in the system of farming, and the farm is 
now chiefly experimental and a demonstration ground. 

State Institute of Agronomy at Ghent. — The State Institute of Agro¬ 
nomy at Ghent was established by the Royal Decree of May 25, 1920, in 
application of the law of November 15, 1919. The courses are given in 
Flemish. The fir£t academic year opened on October 19, 1920 with 20 
regular students. The State has acquired a property of 60 hectares, si¬ 
tuated at Melde, as an experimental farm annexe to the new Institute. 

Higher Training Institute*of Farmhouse Management at Laeken (1). 

Intermediate Agricultural Instruction. 

State School of Practical Agriculture at Huy. 

The programmes of work have been thoroughly revised and a year 
of preparatory studies has been arranged. New courses have been estab¬ 
lished including agricultural machinery and the Flemish language. 

In drawing up programmes, recent advances of science have been kept 
in mind and practical courses on motorculture have been held. 

There are at present 51 students. This figure is a decided advance on 
those of previous years. Several lectures have been given by members 
of the staff, wdth the satisfactory result of making the school better known. 

State aided schools of agriculture . 

Carlsbourg School of Agriculture. — The courses have as their special 
aim the questions of intensive production, motorculture and the improve¬ 
ment of rural life. 

Louvibre School of Agriculture (Institute of St. Joseph). 

Leuze School of Agriculture. — The syllabus has been completed by 
lessons on stock breeding and the feeding of cattle. In view of the re¬ 
inauguration and reorganisation of stock breeding syndicates special cours¬ 
es have been given on milk analysis. 

Agricultural School departments in receipt of grants . — These are the 
following : the intermediate agricultural departments at Aerschot, Avelghe, 
Bree, Brugelette, Buggenhout, Chi may, Dinant, Ellezelles, Enghien, Fleurus, 


<i) See A. Oct. X921, pp. 1295-97. (Ed.) 
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Hannut, Hasselt, Opwyck, Saint-Trond, Schadeck-Attert, Sotteghem, 
Thielt, Thuin, Tirlemont (College Notre-Dame), Tirlemont (Ecole Provin- 
ciale), Tongres, Virton, Vise, Waremme, Wavre (Institut Saint Jean- 
Baptiste), Wavre (Ecole provinciate). 

Grant-aided Private Schools and Departments of Farmhouse Management . 
— These schools are in.a very satisfactory condition. An agricultural 
education given to girls side by side with a general education is much 
appreciated by those concerned, in spite of the marked tendency after the 
war to leave the country districts in search of an intellectual culture alien 
to the agricultural sciences. 

The Farmhouse Management schools in receipt of grants are the follow¬ 
ing : farmhouse management school of Bastogne, Berlaer-lez-Lierre, 
Bouchout, Brugelette, Celles (Hainaut), Ciney, Cortemarck, Herve, the 
higher agricultural school for girls at Heverle, the farmhouse manage¬ 
ment school at Locre, Marchet-les-Dames, Maulde, Overyssche, s' Graven- 
wezel, Tessenderloo, Virton, Wavre Notre-Dame. 

The Farmhouse Management sections in receipt of grants are the 
following : the farmhouse management section of Balegem, Brugelette, 
Champion, Jodoigne, Ressegem, Vezon, Waremme and Zeelhem 

Courses of Agronomy in the State higher and Intermediate Schools. — 
These courses were suspended in 1918, and resumed in the following year. 

Courses of Agronomy m the Intermediate Private Schools. — 52 courses 
of agronomy have been organised in these institutions during the last 
three years 

Elementary agricultural instruction. 

Technical agricultural departments for boys 

These departments are local and usually attached to the rural primary 
schools, or are travelling schools. The form of agricultural instruction 
followed in these winter courses is well adapted to the routine of agricultural 
life. Several new sections came into being duiing the three years under 
consideration, though on the other hand several ceased to exist. 

Schools of agricultural machinery. — These with their highly specia¬ 
lised programme are much appreciated 

Travelling Farmhouse management schools. — After the armistice the 
schools restarted their activities to the great ad\ antage of the rural popu¬ 
lation who much appreciate the instruction given. Five new schools, at 
Beirendreclit, Heyst-op-den Berg, Campenhout, Clytte (Reninghelst) 
and Yvoir, were established in 1919. 

Popular agricultural instruction. 

Lectures given by the State Agricultural Experts. 

These lectures given on subjects of general interest to the cultivators 
of the district are always much enjoyed by their many listeners. The ex¬ 
perts find these gatherings an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the farmers and of establishing valuable relationsliips with them. 

Agricultural lectures to adults. 

Beginning from the armistice these lectures are intended to draw the 
the attention of cultivators to the means that can be employed to bring 
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about an immediate increase in agricultural production. In this connec¬ 
tion peripatetic lectures were instituted in 1920 to introduce farmers to 
the method of sorting potatoes in sizes. There is at present a tendency to 
replace adult courses by these more detailed courses providing a more 
thorough and methodical instruction. 

Lectures for farmers* ivives . 

These are a much appreciated type of agricultural instruction and 
also one of the most valuable. 

Courses in poultry rearing. 

These courses are well attended not only by amateurs but by farmers 
who are trying to improve the conditions of poultry farming. 

Bee-keeping courses. 

Courses in bee-keeping organized on the initiative of the bee-keeping 
federations are attended by bee-keepers anxious to learn and to improve 
their methods of management. 

Courses in agronomy for soldiers. 

In 1920 the Department of Agriculture instituted experimentally, 
courses for soldiers in barracks. 

Special lectures. 

A large number of special lectures have been given by the agricultural 
federations that are independently managed but under the inspection of 
State experts. These lectures are intended to give a fresh impetus to 
agricultural associations and to keep their members in touch with advan¬ 
ces in agricultural science. 

Demonstrations in the scientific feeding of stock and in experimental 
plots. 

Whereas Belgium used to consume the largest quantity of fertilisers 
per unit of area, there lias been a considerable falling off at the present 
time. On the other hand it has been impossible to renew sowing at the 
proper time and hence there has been deterioration in this respect also. 
Lastly prepared cattle foods have been used on a reduced scale only on 
account of their scarcity and high price. With the object of remedying 
these conditions and of bringing about an increase of agricultural produc¬ 
tion, the Department of Agriculture has instructed the State experts in 
agronomy to undertake the following experiments : 

1) to show that in spite of their high prices the use of chemical 
manures is still profitable ; 

2) to examine the question of the most economical fertilisers in 
the present circumstances ; 

3) to spread information about fertilisers recently produced in 
any part of the country or as to possible sources of such production ; 

4) to distribute good kinds of seeds ; 

5) to prove the advantageous effect on milk-yield of an increase 
of protein in the diet. 

Some of the experiments undertaken are given Below * 

a) trials on a uniform basis throughout the country dealing with: 
the different nitrate manures ; the different phosphatic manures; 
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b) trials on a regional basis of selected varieties of wheat, barley 
and oats, supplied by the Department, besides one or more local varieties 
supplied by the experimenter ; 

c) trials, according to plans laid down by the State experts, bear¬ 
ing on the selection of seeds, especially potatoes, and on the effect of a 
second tillage on cereals ; 

d) Experimentation on cattle-feeding. 

Department of Agricultural Information. 

The agronomic station at Gembloux consists at the present time of 
the station for agricultural chemistry and physics ; the dairy station; the 
phytopathological station; the rural engineering station ; the entomo¬ 
logical station; experiment station for seed improvement; the forestry 
station. 

Inspection of agricultural instruction. 

The committee for administration and supervision, the inspectors of 
agriculture, the inspectresses of farmhouse management, and the State 
Agricultural Experts have had the oversight of the working of agricultural 
education in varying degrees. The reports prove that on the whole the 
different institutions fulfil their objects. 

Schools of horticulture. — The State schools are: the Ghent school 
of horticulture and the school of horticulture at Vilvorde. 

The schools subsidized by the State are those of Carlsbourg, Liege, 
Mons and Totirnai. 

Temporary schools of horticulture. -- In most of the centres of pro¬ 
fessional horticulture temporary schools were established with the object 
of making it possible for practical gardeners to profit by the practice 
in other parts of the country, and to apply the results of science to their 
own work. 

There were also temporary schools where it seemed likely that market 
gardening or orchard work could be started. The number of schools 
amounted to 45 by the end of the period. 

There are also courses on fruit growing and market gardening and lec¬ 
tures on fruit growing, market gardening and horticulture. F, S. 

906 - Agronomic Investigation and Research in Italy. — borghesaxi, g . a ., in Atti 
della Societd Asronomtca Italianci , Years II and III, Vol. 2, pp. 104-109, Bibiiogr. Rome, 
June 30, 3022. 

The writer observes that the " statistical ” method introduced into 
physics and chemistry by Maxwell by the study of the theory of heat, 
has been applied to industry, in which it has led, among other things, 
to manufacture in bulk and series ; its application has also been very suc¬ 
cessful in biology and agronomy. By means of statistical clas¬ 
sification, it has been possible to make selection chronologically 
but spatially after a few years only, of the best types of plants and of 
the methods of fertilisation best adapted to soils, various cultures, etc. 
A statistical department has already been instituted in Egypt for plant 
selection (cotton, maize, etc.). The famous station at Rothaxnsted has 
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also founded a statistical laboratory. In Germany the adoption of the 
new method has been retarded owing to the fact that workers are still 
too much under the influence of the old experimental empiricism. In 
other countries, such as France, vSpain, etc., scientists are still less up to 
date in the matter of agronomic research than in Italy, where each of the 
agricultural experiments carried out up to the present can bear critical 
examination. 

In order that the data collected may be arranged mathematically, 
they should be sufficiently homogeneous, definite and numerous, hence 
the necessity of coming to an agreement with regard to publishing uniform 
standards for experimental work and observation on broad lines. The 
writer suggests that the “ Society Agronomica Italiana ” should take 
up the problem, entrusting the solution to a competent committee com¬ 
posed of agronomists, biologists and mathematicians. The Society, it 
should be noted, has already taken steps in this direction by organising 
collective research. 

To carry out this aim considerable financial resources are required. 
The author calls the attention of the State, the local consumers' coopera¬ 
tive societies, agricultural institutions and farmers to the fact that the 
period of unaided science, is drawing to a close. To-day research-work 
needs definite financial support ; the funds are used for cost of material, 
implements, staff, travelling for first hand investigate and controls. The 
author criticises the increase of stations poorly equipped and over special¬ 
ised, such for instance as that for maize-culture ; it would be better to 
limit the number but to provide a better equipment, and also substa¬ 
tions for each particular crop and specialists. 

The author proposes to the Society the following programme of re¬ 
search-work • i) a soil map of Italy ; 2) the nitrifying power and ferti¬ 
lity of .Italian soils ; 3) comparative tests as to the effects of liming 
according to soils and cultures ; 4) research and comparative tests on the 
most efficacious use of stable manure and organic matter ; 5) research 
and comparative tests on the efficacy of phosphates and other phosphatic 
fertilisers ; t>) the possible influence of superphosphates on the oligo¬ 

dynamic elements : aluminium, iron, arsenic, etc. ; 7) research and compa¬ 
rative tests on the efficacy of new nitrogenous fertilisers ; 8) research 
as to the most economic use of water for irrigation ; 9) systematic research 
on “ dry farming ” ; 10) study of the crop rotations best adapted to the 
different regions of Italy ; 11) registration of the local species of the chief 
plants cultivated in Italy ; 12) registration of the principal local breeds 
of cattle in Italy; 13) maintenance' of fish ponds for intensive pisci¬ 
culture ; 14) revision of the methods of analysis for products useful for 
agriculture ; 15) unification and standardisation of the methods used in 
agricultural experiments ; 16) revision of the principles of agricultural 
statistics in Italy. After research on these and similar questions has 
been organised and successfully carried out during the required period 
of years, means should be devised for applying the results obtained to 
the improvement of agriculture. R. P. 
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907 - The Institute of Agronomic Research, France. — Bruno, a. (inspecteur gta&ai 
des Stations Agronomiques de France), in Chimie et Industrie, Vol. 7 , No. 6, 
pp. 1222-1224. Paris, June 1922. 

On the July 30, 1922 a bill was presented in the Lower French Chamber 
for the foundation of an Institute for the development, promotion, organi¬ 
sation and coordination of scientific research in agriculture. 

Before this bill was discussed, art. 70 of the Financial Law of April 30, 
1921, was approved in the following form : 

An Office for the development of Scientific Research as applied to 
Agriculture with the object of stimulating and intensifying agricultural 
production shall be established at the Ministry of Agriculture. This or¬ 
ganisation, called “ The Institute of Agronomic Research,” shall be vested 
with independent powers in the administration of its civil and financial 
affairs. Its organisation, the conditions, under which it will work and 
the methods to be followed will be determined by a decree drawn up by 
the Ministries of Agriculture and Finance. 

At the same time two millions were voted in Parliament for scientific 
research, and the Institute was founded with the following statutory or¬ 
ders, published in the Journal Officiel of Dec. 28, 1921. 

To control, under the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture, the sta¬ 
tions and laboratories already dependent on, and supported by, the Min¬ 
istry, and also other stations and laboratories which it may be deemed 
expedient to open ; the cost of building and upkeep will be borne by the 
Institute. It will also aid other stations and laboratories which have 
hitherto been maintained by the Ministry of Agriculture, and have the 
powder to make payments to scientific experts engaged upon agricultural 
research. Its essential duties will be: to coordinate the work of specialists, 
encourage research, giving it a bias towards practical utility rather than 
speculative science, to found a central library and publish a summary 
of the scientific work carried out both in France and abroad. 

The Institute was built at the beginning of 1922 ; and Roux, Doctor 
of Science and State Councillor, was appointed Director. His Board of 
Administration is composed of a chairman and 28 members appointed for 
a period of 4 years, 6 members being chosen by the Academy of Science, 
6 by the Academy of Agriculture, and 16 by the Ministry of Agriculture ; 
among the latter are 3 Members of Parliament, 3 well known agriculturists 
or scientists, 3 members of Agricultural societies and one member pro¬ 
posed by the Ministry of Finance. The administration of the Institute 
resembles that of a municipality and an annual budget is issued. It is 
also in touch with the Sanitary, Scientific and Suppression of Fraud De¬ 
partments. It has in its sendee 115 officials formerly attached to the la¬ 
boratory service. It has under its direct control 24 stations or laborato¬ 
ries ; 24 others, already supplied with educational facilities receive from 
it the staff and funds necessary for research work; and 36 other stations 
under the control of the Departments receive grants from the Institute. 

Consequently the Institute can rely on the support of 84 regularly 
established bodies ; it is organised on regular lines and its system forms a 
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network of which* the junctions are the centres of agricultural districts 
with branches in the places where research is to be carried on. An agro¬ 
nomic engineer is placed in charge of the central office of documentation. 

A central laboratory which will direct the work in progress at the other 
laboratories and carry out the more intricate tests, is established at Che- 
vreloup (Rocquencourt) where 5 central stations will be erected on an area 
of 30 ha. ; 1) one for physics and climatology ; 2) one for cultivated soil ; 

3) one for plant breeding ; 4) one for general pathology ; and 5) one for 
zoology and agricultural entomology. The Institute will thus supply 
the present deficiency of specialised laboratories for science applied to 
human and animal food, for apiculture, oliveculture and dairy-farming. 

The existing laboratories will be assisted, strengthened, completed, and 
stimulated for their work ; where required, new laboratories will be found¬ 
ed and placed in touch with the whole system. 

The report made by the author describes the work which lies before 
the Institute of Agronomic Research. He is convinced that this task 
will be carried out methodically and at the same time vigorously and with 
set purpose, and that the Institute will not fail to contribute largely to 
agricultural progress. R. 1\ 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

908 - Studies on the Reactions between Soils and various Chemical Compounds. -- soil physics 

Spurway, C. II., in Michigan Experiment Station Bulletin So. 51, pp. 5-29, bibliography 
of 10 works. Hast pausing, Mich., 19.21. 

In order more accurately to interpret the reactions between soils and 
chemicals commonly applied as fertilisers the author considered that it 
was necessary to extend his investigations and experiments on the effects 
of these compounds on soils of different kinds, taking into account the na¬ 
ture of the soils as well as the specific action of the fertiliser salts and the 
compounds employed. The author is convinced that whatever may be 
the explanation of the processes which bring about these reactions, further 
progress depends upon an increase in our knowledge of the chemical con¬ 
stitution of soils and the practical significance of the soil components, and 
in devising analytical methods for the estimations of these components. 

The difference in the results obtained and in the conclusions arrived 
at by many of the investigators engaged upon this question, is probably 
due to the fact that they have carried out their experiments with materials 
of different chemical constitution and composed of chemicals belonging 
to different groups, and also to the diversity of the analytical methods 
employed. On consideration of the work done in this field there appear 
to be three main ideas, or lines of thought: i) that between the soil and 
chemical compounds there are chemical reactions only ; 2) that the pheno¬ 
mena observed can be explained by physical forces ; 3) that both chemical 
and physical reactions take place at the same time. 

The author describes his experiments,- undertaken as a study of the 
reactions between neutral salts, bases and hydrolysing salts, and basic 

[W-M8] 
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or acid soils of various classes. In these experiments the soil reaction was 
always tested with litmus paper. In order to eliminate the possibility 
of secondary and continuous reactions, which undoubtedly occur with 
slow filtration, the decantation method was used. The. procedure was 
always as follows : 100 gm. of air dried soil were well mixed for one hour 
with 500 cc. of solution, usually 1/50 Normal of the salt under consider¬ 
ation, at laboratory temperature. The liquid was then decanted and 
filtered rapidly through paper. The extracts so obtained were analysed 
by standard methods for the particular salt. All calculations of results 
were based on 500 cc. of solution. 

I. — Treatment with neutral salts. — Experiments were made with 
soils of various types, e. sandy loams, silts and clay-loams, with and 
without carbonate, and with solutions of chloride, sulphate and nitrate of 
potash ; sulphate and nitrate of ammonia ; nitrate and sulphate of lime and 
chloride of magnesium. The analytical results obtained were recorded 
by the author in tabular form, and it appears that in practice in the reactions 
between the soil and neutral salts the cation only is retained. Practically 
all soils without exception precipitated the cations of neutral salts, and an 
equivalent quantity of another element contained in the soil was set free 
and passed into solution. The application of potassium salts caused the 
liberation of an equivalent quantity of other soil elements, particularly 
calcium and magnesium which went into solution. In the case of treatment 
with calcium, the calcium is fixed and magnesium goes into solution ; with 
magnesium chloride the calcium is found in solution and a corresponding 
amount of magnesium is fixed. The actions were reversible in all the cases 
studied. After the reaction, with one or two exceptions, all the solutions 
were alkaline. Soils having an alkaline reaction fixed a greater quantity 
of cation than acid soils of the same class. There is strong proof that the 
reactions involved are chemical in nature and that the cause of fixation 
in soils is the presence of soil elements, chiefly calcium and magnesium, 
and that the degree of fixation is dependent upon both the kind and quan¬ 
tity of reacting elements present. A soil which has received an applica¬ 
tion of magnesium chloride is able to fix a larger quantity of lime than one 
not so treated. 

II. — Effects of Hydroxides. — The same general methods were 
adopted as in the case of neutral salts. Experiments have been made 
with solutions of caustic potash and also with hydrate of lime. In these 
experiments it was found that soils of all types, whether of alkaline or acid 
reaction, fixed considerable amounts of potassium or calcium from their 
hydroxides without an equivalent exchange of other elements. After treat¬ 
ment with caustic potash the solution was alkaline to phenolphthalein and 
contained iron, aluminium and silica but the quantity of calcium was 
very small, much less in fact than the solubility factor for this element 
ip the form of hydrate. 

Evidently potash was fixed from caustic potash without an exchange 
of calcium or magnesium and in addition iron, aluminium and silica passed 
into solution in considerable quantities. The potash thus fixed could be 
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set free again and replaced by calcium on treating the same soil with 
solutions of the chloride or hydrate of calcium. In general it may be stated 
that soils having an alkaline reaction fix a larger quantity of cations than 
those with an acid reaction, although they may belong to the same class 
of soils. 

III. — Effect of Hydrolysing Salts. — The same experimental methods 
were always followed in dealing with potassium orthophosphate, mono¬ 
calcium-orthophosphate, calcium acetate, potassium acetate, potassium 
oxalate and iron chloride. 

These salts may be grouped into four classes according to their action 
on the soil * a) salts with an alkaline reaction ; b) salts with an acid reac¬ 
tion ; c) salts which form soluble salts by combination of their acid radical 
with the soil elements ; d) salts whose radical acid forms insoluble com¬ 
pounds. 

In general it may be said that under certain conditions salts which 
undergo hydrolysis give results similar to those of neutral salts, but under 
other conditions the results are quite dissimilar. When the acid radical 
of the salt is capable of forming a soluble compound with the soil elements 
a reaction follows which is analogous to that obtained in the case of neu¬ 
tral salts. The soil cation is fixed and then a quantity equivalent to that of 
the soil element goes into solution. When on the contrary, the radical acid 
of the salt forms an insoluble compound with the soil element, usually in 
this case lime or magnesia, the two ions of the salt under consideration are 
fixed by the soil, but in different proportions from the chemical standpoint. 
This implies that the two ions can be fixed independently one of the other. 
As regards the basic or acid reaction of a salt, it can be seen that when the 
reaction is alkaline, that is, when the acid radical is removed, the result 
is the same as in the case of the corresponding hydroxide ; when the reac¬ 
tion is acid the final result is the same as that obtained on treatment of a 
soil with the corresx>onding acid. For example, on treatment w'ith ferric 
chloride, a salt with an acid reaction, the amount of iron fixed by the soil 
is proportional to the quantity of lime found in solution, although it is 
only in the case of soils rich in lime that tin appreciable amount is found in 
solution. The experiments indicate that it is doubtful wdiether the iron 
fixed by the soil can be replaced and that it is probably held in the hydr¬ 
oxide form. Hence the reaction would not be reversible. It may be 
observed that the alkaline soils fixed a greater quantity of cations from 
hydrolysing salts than the acid soils of the same class, and also, that greater 
quantities of cations were fixed from hydrolysing than from neutral salts. 

The data accumulated in this research point strongly to the conclusion 
that when neutral salts, hydrolysing salts or hydroxides in solution, are 
placed in contact with soils, a chemical reaction results in which the cations 
or basic radicals of the added compounds are precipitated in the soil mass 
and the anions or acid radicals of the salts used form soluble compounds 
with calcium or magnesium, the resulting salts being found in the soil so* 
lution. When, on the contrary the radical acid forms an insoluble compound 
with calcium or magnesium, then that also is fixed or precipitated in the 
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soil. The results obtained are in accord with Way’s chemical hypothesis 
(Journal Royal Agr . Soc., Vol. II, 13 and 15) and form an important de¬ 
monstration of soil phenomena, particularly as regards the mineral constit¬ 
uents. These results justify the conclusion that almost all soils have acid 
and basic properties in common because they neutralise acids and also 
alkalies. The differences noted were quantitative only and these differ¬ 
ences were generally in favour of alkaline soils over acid soils of the same 
type. Apparently the reaction of a soil is to a large extent determined 
by quantity relationships, the mass action of its components, above all 
by the quantities of the reacting masses involved. 

A neutral soil then represents a case where the active masses of reserve 
alkalinity and acidity are equivalent. 

The above is of practical value with regard to knowledge of soil fer¬ 
tility. In order that some fertilising element may be held, it is essential 
that the soil itself 'should contain some other reacting substances such as 
calcium or magnesium, which are probably present in the form of silicates. 

This work shows the importance of making a special study of each 
soil if the best results are to be obtained from the use of fertilisers. 

I*. M. 

909 - Aluminium Salts in the Soil. —Denison, I. A. (Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Illinois) in Soil Science, Vol. 1 3, No. 2, pp Hi -106, bibl. of 16 works. Bal¬ 
timore, Feb. 19 22. 

It is known that salts of aluminium are present in soils in considerable 
quantities and are partly responsible for soil acidity. The toxicity of 
these salts towards crops has been demonstrated by numerous investiga¬ 
tions, but there is no definite information regarding their effect upon the 
processes of animonification and nitrification. To solve this problem, 
the author carried out a series of investigations under the direction and 
with the aid of A. L. Whiting. Acid soils treated with distilled water 
left no trace of aluminium, so that this element cannot exist in a soluble 
form in the soil. On the other hand, it dissolved in a solution of potassium 
nitrate, the Hopkins method for determining soil acidity. In this state 
it does not dialyse through a collodian membrane, and is present probably 
in the form of hydroxide. Under the influence of mineral acids which 
displace the aluminium, this hydroxide may give rise to soluble salts of 
aluminium which are the consequence, and not the cause, of the acidity. 
Aluminium salts stimulate animonification, but act adversely upon nitri¬ 
fication, which is explained by the fact that they produce hydrogen-ions. 
Their influence gradually decreases, and after a couple of months the ad¬ 
verse action upon nitrification disappears. The same effect may immedia¬ 
tely be obtained artificially by means of calcium carbonate, and in a less¬ 
er degree by tricalcic or monocalcic phosphate, because the calcium-ion 
precipitates the aluminium-ion. Under natural conditions, aluminium 
is never able to exercise a toxic action by means of its own soluble salts, 
even in acid soils, because it is rendered or kept insoluble by such actions. 

I,* V. 
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gto - Nature of Soil Acidity In North-East India. — carpenter, p. h , and Harlbr, 

C. R., in The Indian Tea Association , Scientific Department , Quaiterly Journal , pt. Ill, 
pp. 121-244, bibl. of 32 works. Calcutta, 1921. 

Soil acidity is insufficiently studied in tropical and sub-tropical coun¬ 
tries. The authors have studied it in the tea-growing districts of North- 
Bast India, where it diminishes production, either because it lowers soil 
fertility or because it facilitates the outbreak of certain diseases. 

Soil acidity may be due to various causes. Its extent may be measured 
by numerous methods, which react in varying proportions on the factors 
which cause it; this explains why they do not agree among themselves. 
They are based on hydrogen-ion concentration (electric conductibility, 
calories, saccharose inversion, liberation of iodine etc.), on neutralisation 
by means of bases or salts with a basic action, carbonate, bicarbonate and 
hydrate of calcium, barium or sodium, calcium acetate, etc., on a solution 
of weak bases (aluminium or iron contained in the soil) by means of neutral 
salts (potassium nitrate, soda nitrate, etc.). The authors find that these 
methods, often too drastic, are all inexact or uncertain. The " Indian 
Tea Association ” recommended the Albert method modified by I,yon 
and Bazzkl. It consists of treating the soil first with barium hydrate, 
then with ammonium chloride. The authors have used it largely, but do 
not believe it is exempt from the criticism passed on the other methods. 
Though not perfect, they prefer Hopkins' potassium nitrate method. 
It measures more especially the quantity of aluminium dissolved in the soil 
or capable of entering into solution. This method, then, not only en¬ 
ables the actual acidity to be measured, but also the potential acidity, 
that is, that wdiich may be liberated, which is of equal importance. The 
first is united to soluble and ionisable aluminium silicates, the second to 
aluminium hydroxide derived from silicic minerals in soils undergoing 
laterisation ; this colloid's degree of hydration affects the latent acidity 
of the soil. 

Aluminium also dissolves easily in calcium hydrate. This is surprising, 
since calcium aluminate is insoluble ; it is evident that the aluminium pass¬ 
es into solution as a silicate. It also dissolves in basic hydrates. 

According to the authors, everything points to ionised aluminium 
as being the chief cause of the actual and potential acidity of the soils studied 
in India. In this connection, the authors remind us that Connor, Abbot 
and Daikuhara have proved that aluminium and iron may be found in 
the soil in a state of solution as acid silicates in the absence of sufficient 
quantities of lime and magnesia to neutralise these salts ; also that the alu¬ 
minium in solution sufficiently explains the lack of fertility in acid soils, 
as it has a direct toxic action on the plants and bacteria of the soil, even 
in minute quantities (1 * 1 000 000 of aluminium-ign). 

The degree of acidity registered by Hopkins' method differs entirely 
from that determined by steeping the soil in lime or other bases, but there 
is a close parallel between this degree and the fertility. This shows the in¬ 
fluence of dissolved or soluble aluminium (ionised or ionisable) in regulating 
fertility,, and proves the importance of these determinations. 
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According to the authors, the acidity caused by aluminium, which is 
common in the tropics, is favoured not only by the absence of lime or 
magnesia, but also by the imperfect drainage, heavy rains, irrational 
methods of culture etc. 

Potash added to acid soils always diminishes their fertility at first 
because it renders the aluminium salts soluble and increases their toxicity- 
But if the soils are light and permeable, the aluminium is rendered soluble 
and afterwards quickly liberated, as proved by Miraso ; thus, after the 
first year, the potash is very beneficial ; the soils become better adapted 
to tea culture, the yield is considerably increased and certain parasites, 
such as the HelopeItis Thetvora , disappear. On clay soils, however, which 
cannot be easily leached out, the aluminium remains even after having 
been rendered soluble by the potash, which only does harm. As the clay 
soils cannot be leached out, they collect soluble aluminium, which is the 
cause of infertility. 

I,ime, in the form of carbonate, superphosphate, etc., also has a good 
effect, similar to that of potash. According to the authors, this is due to 
the fact that it precipitates aluminium, renders it impervious to attack 
even from the acids freed from organic manures and fixes it strongly and 
permanently in the soil. Besides this, it neutralises acidity ; probably 
these two actions are to some extent connected, whereas, according to 
Hoagland, they are only coincident. B. V. 

911 - Soil Acidity and Bacterial Activity. — stli»hi:nson, r k (Agricuiauai College, 

Vniversity of Kentucky} in Soil Si,/ t nc., Vot. 12, No 2, pp 11? X4i and 1 *5'i62, fig i, 

bitol of 13 works Baltimore, Aug i<>2i 

It has not yet been decided how and why soils become acid. In the 
decomposition of organic matter, bases and acids are formed, for instance, 
the processes of ammonification and nitrification. The products thus 
formed subsequently undergo changes ; for instance, the acids react on the 
mineral substances of the soil, of which they hasten the disintegration 
and increase the availability, but which are sometimes precipitated, thus 
delaying their absorption by plants. 

All these substances are partly absorbed by plants, which tend to keep 
the soil neutral by a process of auto-regularisation, plant growth being 
hindered by acidify; they are brought into contact with the water, which 
tends to acidify the soil by setting free its bases ; the substances however 
are partly restored by vegetation and manuring. Many factors therefore 
unite to produce and regulate soil reaction. Among these, evidently 
decomposing organic matter exercises an important influence, but little 
research has been made on this question. 

The author had already studied (1) the effect of the decomposition 
of some of these substances, nearly all of definite chemical composition ; 
albumin, casein, dextro.se, ammonium sulphate, starch, blood and alfalfa* 
But he wished to study other organic materials of more general use in agri- 

(1) See It. hjuj. No. 1084 (Ed) 
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culture, such as farm manure, cottonseed meal, dried blood, clover and other 
green crops, and oat straw. As in the earlier work, he used two soils, one 
rather sandy and light in colour, the other of the loam type, dark and fairly 
rich in organic matter ; tests were made in earthenware jars, fertiliser being 
added to the soil at the rate of 5000 lbs. per acre, on the basis of 2 000 000 
lbs. of soil per acre ; straw was added generally in smaller quantities. In 
many tests he also used calcium carbonate precipitates in half the quanti¬ 
ties above mentioned. 

Soil acidity, as determined by the Tacke method by means of hyper- 
saturating with calcium, does not increase when decomposing organic 
materials are present, unless there i•- a large production of nitric acid. The 
addition of lime always increased nitrification ; it is evident that the lime, 
saturating the nitric acid, prevents the latter from becoming too concentrat¬ 
ed, in which state at a certain moment it injure*- the bacteria which cause 
acidity and thus automatically stop*; the process of nitrification. With 
limestone, the nitrifiers become more active ; at the same time however 
ammonification becomes less mten c e. If nitric nitrogen and ammoniacal 
nitrogen be added, smaller quantities are found in limy c oil<?, probably 
because the lime lenders the micro-orgamsms more active, and these 
eventually assimilate and make organic the ammonia compounds and the 
nitrates, which no longer exbt as such. Certain natural fertilisers, «-uch 
as horse manure, produce ‘►mall quantities of ammonia and nitrates, perhaps 
because they came a vigorous growth of micro-organism^. Straw also 
1 educes change and nitrification. 

The soluble unknown non-protein nitrogen, not including the nitrates 
and ammonia compounds, showed little effect under the various organic 
treatment*-. Only the cottonseed meal gave any large increase. In all 
cases liming decreased the nitrogen content. 

I11 practically all ca c es the soils ^how reaction under acid and organic 
treatment, but without greatly modifying the true acidity as determined 
by hydrogen-ion concentration This is especially true of *-oils rich in or¬ 
ganic matter and clay Thus citric acid remained inactive in hydrogen- 
ion concentration. On the other hand, the acidity was alway c increa c ed 
by the addition of a mineral acid, •-uch as sulphuric acid. A similar action 
is certainly exercised by hydrochloric acid, add ‘-ilicate*-, etc., which are 
found in certain manures and fertilisers. It is interesting to note that 
neutral salts act in the same way as mineral acids ; for instance, ammonium 
sulphate is physiologically an acid because, while destroying the organic 
basic radical, the mineral-add radical remains ; it is more active than a sim¬ 
ilar quantity of albumin because the latter forms nitrogenous ba«es which 
nitrify slowly ; on the other hand, it is more active than a like quantity of 
sulphuric add. The addition of a mineral base decreases the acidity in 
every case ; certain neutral salts also act as bases : thus, limestone decrease 
hydrogen-ion concentration to a little over 8 pH, which seems to be the 
alkaline limit caused by limestone. 


Iv. V. 
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9x2 - Nitrogen Economy in Solis. — Bear, F. E. (Professor of Agricultural Chewtetxy 

an <1 Soils, Ohio State University, Columbu ) in Joui nal of the American Society of Auto¬ 
nomy, Vol 14, No. 4, pp. 136-152, bibliography of 35 works. Geneva ConteienccN. J., 

9 figs., bibl. April 1922. 

In 1840 Liebig stated that nitrogen in the form of ammonia dissolved 
in the rain was the source of the nitrogen tfsed by plants. Estimations 
carried out subsequently by Lawks and Gilbert and exact determinations 
made recently by Russell and Richards prove that the amount of ni¬ 
trogen supplied to the soil in the rainfall is usually not more than from 5 
to 8 lb. annually, although occasionally the amount may be as much as 
15 to 20 lb. per acre ; the quantity tends to increase with a greater rainfall 
and also with nearness to industrial centres. 

Atmospheric nitrogen is fixed in the soil in considerable amounts by 
two distinct bacterial processes. One, termed symbiotic, is effected by 
Bad . radicicola which exists in the roots of leguminosae. The work of 
this organism can be estimated by three methods : comparison between 
legumes and non-legumes ; comparison of inoculated and non-inoculated 
legumes ; analysis of the soil before and after the experiment, taking into 
account the nitrogen which may be added to or removed from the soil by 
any cause. The amount of nitrogen supplied to the *-011 by this means is 
considerable. Arny and Thatcher have shown recently that melilot 
is able to fix nitrogen to the extent of 133 lb. per acre per annum, but as a 
rule the quantity is very much smaller. Nitrogen fixation is known to 
be stimulated by the use of phosphorus, potassium and lime, and leguminous 
plants are thus indirectly assisted as tlieir nitrogen requirements are .sup¬ 
plied. Nitrogen fixing bacteria are sensitive to acid conditions in varying 
degrees. Fred and Davenport found the optimum pH for soybean to be 
3.4 as compared to 4.3 for those of clover and 5.0 for melilot and lucerne. 
Salter finds that the optimum for the soil is about 1 pH higher than 
would be expected from culture ‘•olutions. It may be possible, as suggested 
by Lyon, to grow acid-tolerant legumes on soils in which nitrification is 
retarded. In addition to the symbiotic fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
there is the non-symbiotic piocess carried out by free-living bacteria of 
which Azotobacter is the prototype. There are other organisms belonging to 
this group, which are able to function in acid soils unsuited to Azotobacter . 

It has been shown by Fred and Golding that B. radicicola has the 
capacity to fix nitrogen when free in the soil and absent from its host. The 
conditions which favour both symbiotic and non-symbiotic bacteria are 
similar and include the presence of carbonaceous and mineral matter, 
the non-symbiotic types are less active but time is on their side as they 
work continuously whereas the other form is active only in the presence 
of its host-plant ; they thus play an important part in the supply of soil 
nitrogen. Investigators have estimated the quantity of nitrogen fixed 
by Azotobacter at from 15 to 14 lb. per acre per annum. All these 
organisms choose the line of least resistance for obtaining their food and 
after the available nitrates present in the soil have been utilised they 
then assimilate atmospheric nitrogen (Bonazzi), A third source of 
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nitrogen is that supplied by fertilisers which is more effective in some areas 
than others, for instance in Texas as compared with Ohio. This is related 
to the causes of the loss of soil nitrogen which vary in different districts. 
Nitrification actually entails a loss, as it renders nitrogen soluble and in 
this case if not immediately absorbed by plants it is easily washed away. 
Nitrification is hindered by acidity and assisted by alkalinity. In cold 
regions both nitrification and fixation of nitrogen are slow. 

The opposite is the case in warm countries. The fixation of nitrogen 
by leguminosae is more rapid than the process oi nitrification and in con¬ 
sequence a storage of nitrogen results. Kxperiments show that the great¬ 
est quantity of nitrogen is found in soils which are neutral or slightly acid 
and that there is an optimum reaction of about 6 pH. 

Soil nitrogen is diminished by irrigation ; Lyon and Bizzel in the 
course of their lysimeter experiments shewed that this loss amounted to 
about 3.4 lb. per acre, excluding the first year in which cultivation of the 
soil increased the quantity ; they also showed that the loss is closely related 
to the kind of crop grown. In the absence of vegetation the nitrogen loss 
averaged about 100 lb. per acre annually. This loss may be made up in 
practice by the cultivation of leguminous crops provided that phosphate and 
potash salts are applied, as was shown in the cylinder tests carried out at 
the New Jersey Station. The field ex]>eriments confirmed these results. 
On reviewing the subject it is seen that the nitrogen equilibrium is a result 
of many factors ; rainfall, soil reaction, cropping system, temperature, 
manuring, irrigation, type of soil, presence of worms, insects, etc. The 
loss may be made good by sound methods of rotation and by so doing 
the amount of manure necessary will be reduced to a minimum. The most 
economical and the best plant growth is obtained when the losses and 
gains of nitrogen in the soil balance each other. L. V. 

913 - The Isolation of Sulphur-Oxydising Bacteria from the Soil(i). — Joffb, j.s. 
(New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station) m Soil Science , Vol XIII, No 3, 
pp 1 bi -1 72, bibliography of 35 works. Baltimore, March 1922. 

The author gives a general description of the sulphur-oxydising 
organisms, and abstracts are heie made of some of his lesser-known 
studies. Apart from the classical sulphur-bacteria Thiothfix and Reggia- 
tora he mentions the following groups * 1) Rodobactcria , already described 
by Winograi>sky, of which the typical species is given the name of Thio- 
thodaceen. They were discovered in 182b by Rhrenberg, who named them 
Monus okenn ; they are able to thrive in the light and need very little ox\'gen. 
2) Thiosolfobacteria discovered by Nat\nsohn in 1903 ; in 1904 Beijerinck 
described a typical species of ThiobaciUus thiopurus which was able to con¬ 
vert thio-sulphates into tetrathionate ; 3) denitrifying sulphobacteria, 
discovered by Beijerinck in 1904 and studied by Likske in 1912. They 
are known as Thiobactcrium denitrificans and thrive in the absence of 
oxygen, which they obtain from nitrates, and liberate nitrogen ; 4) another 


(1) See R . Aug. i <j22, No So4. (£#.) 
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similar group of sulphur bacteria is mentioned by Duggedi which are non¬ 
threadlike organisms termed by Hinze Thtofthysa volutans , Thiospirillutn 
urmogradokh Omeliansky, Spirit!wn gralatum Molisch. The author re¬ 
fers to the work of Gicklehorn who described in a less exact manner a 
number of sulphur organisms. 

With a mixture of soil, .sulphur and basic phosphate of lime, the au¬ 
thor was successful with a number ot cultures carried out in a liquid contain¬ 
ing neutral phosphate of potash, carbonate of lime or magnesia, nitrate of 
soda, sulphur and saccharose or dextrine. In the original cultures only 
8 to 9 % of the sulphur was oxidised but the acidity of the mixture was 
increased ; in many instances the cultures deteriorated but in two cases 
the oxidation of sulphur reached 18 ° () The author tried to isolate the 
micro-organisms by employing the same media solidified with agar and 
obtained some bacterial colonies, both motile and noil-motile and also 
fungi Transfers ot the bacteria to the liquid media did not produce an 
acidity equal to that of the original liquid culture medium Platings 
carried out at a later stage gave no bacterial result. The author then re¬ 
placed sodium nitrate by ammonium chloride as a source of nitrogen. 
He thus obtained a good medium in which the organisms were increasingly 
active and gave an acidity of 1 2 pH He succeeded in obtaining by means 
of these transfers a pure culture ot bacteria which were very active in the 
presence of sulphur. This organism in 150 da\s oxidised 48 ° (> of the sul¬ 
phur contained in the cultuie and gave a stiong acid reaction below 2 pH. 
He has made experiments in collaboration with Ltfman and Wackman 
which will be published separately. The author has shown that a 
number of micro-organisms aie able to some extent to oxidise sulphur. 
Experiments were carried out with two fungi (Mm01 and Fusarmm) and 
also with two bacteria which grew well on Czapkck’s solid medium. These 
germs to some extent dissolved insoluble phosphate, no doubt owing to 
the action of the sulphuric acid produced. These germs interact amongst 
themselves The author, for this reason, accepts the opinion expressed 
by Lipman that the process of sulphur oxidation in the soil is a result of 
the associated activities of different forms of micro-organisms, some of 
which bring about the oxidation which is then continued bv others. 

' E. V. 

914 - A Method for counting the Number of Fungi in the Soil. — waksman, s a 

(New Jerst*> Agricultural Experiment Station, Department ot Soil Chemistry and Bacter¬ 
iology) m Journal of JJachnokgy, Vol 7, No pp Baltimore, May 1922 

The spores of hyphomycetes and other fungi in the soil are estimated 
by the plate method with the same media and dilutions as are used for bacter¬ 
ia. As these bacteria are very numerous, the dilution of the soil is neces¬ 
sarily very high , but in these dilutions the fungi become so rare that very 
few appear on the plate in fact many plates are entirely free from fungi. 
The work therefore becomes impossible, or involves great error. But if 
the dilution of the soil be reduced, the bacteria become so numerous 4s to 
prevent the development and consequently the numbering of the fungi. 
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This difficulty was obviated by making use of acid media in which bacteria 
do not develop but fungi grow readily ; in this way a very low dilution 
of soil may be used. The author now gives the formula of an acid culture 
which gave very good results. In an experiment, he found 29 400 (± 1700) 
germs per gram of soil, whereas with agar-agar and egg-albumen an im¬ 
possible 460,000 (± 94 000) were found, that is, 20 times as many ; the 
soil dilutions in these two cases were respective^, 1 000 and 200 000. 
The method may also be applied to the determination of the number of 
fungi in food preparations. The formula is as follows : glucose 10 gm. ; 
peptone 5 gm. ; acid potassium phosphate 1 gm. ; magnesium sulphate 
0.5 gm.; distilled water 1000 cc. Boil, add sufficient sulphuric acid or 
phosphoric acid to bring the reaction to 3.6 to 3.8 pH (usually 12-15 cc - 
are sufficient) ; add 15 gm. of agar, boil, run into tubes and sterilize as 
usual. The final reaction should be 4 pH. I v . V. 

915 - “ Plant Cancers’* and their Relation tp the Soil: studied on the Beta, 
vulgaris* M. In American Journal of Jiotunv Vol 8, No. 10, pp. 507-525, 

bibl. of 18 works. Euncaster, l*a.. J><x. 1021. 

The numerous varieties of Beta vulgaris are subject to a sporadic dis¬ 
ease winch shows itself in the form of large tumors on the roots. There 
are two kinds, one called crown gall and the other tubercular disease. They 
are caused by two bacilli, respectively known as Bacterium tumefaciens 
and Bacterium beticolum , which were discovered by Smith, Brown and 
Townsend (1911). Townsend (19x5) concluded that the galls have no 
marked effect upon the size of the sugar beet and J ensen (1918) found they 
had no detrimental effect on mangel wurzels. He observed that the large 
tumor-like formations on the sugar beet are of very irregular structure and 
that the tumor in almost every case is small in the garden beet. Many 
questions still remain to be decided : to ascertain more exactly the effects 
of the tumor on the roots and leaves of the plants attacked ; to determine 
the cause of the greater susceptibility of the sugar beet in comparison 
with other varieties of the Beta vulgaris ; to try to produce races proof 
against attack which will retain their qualities ; to differentiate the two kinds 
of disease from the histological point of view, and to study the relation of 
the disease to the soil. 

The author undertook this last problem and proceeded to solve it 
by systematic research and weight determinations. He experimented on 
3 varieties of Beta : mangel wurzel and two garden varieties. When the 
tap roots began to appear, he inoculated them with from 5 to 10 injections 
made with a needle dipped in a culture of Bad. tumefaciens ; 3 types of 
tumors were thus regularly produced : smooth, warty and mixed. For the 
pot tests, four kinds of soil were used : garden soil mixed with plenty 
of manure ; brown clay loam with manure ; the same without manure; 
and sand. The growth of the plants decreased in the same order and that 
of the tumors also diminished in the same proportion. In the first soil a 
similar result was observed ; in the two highly manured lots, the inoculated 
mangel wurzels showed vigorous growth and the tumors on their roots were 

(tu-tis} 
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large, whereas in the sandy unmanured lot the plants and tumors were 
poorly developed. 

This disease therefore seems to develop more actively on the better 
nourished plants, especially those treated with nitrogen compounds. The 
writer recalls certain similar facts observed with regard to other plants* 
He also points out that the analogies of crown gall with animal cancer, 
recognised by Smith, Jensen, the writer and others, are increased by 
this action. Iv. V. 

916 - Soil Faetorsand Plant Growth. — moorp, b , ?n Ecology, voi 3, No 1, pp 65-83* 

6 figft., bibt. of 12 woiks Brooklyn, Tan. 1022. 

Among recent investigations on the importance of the soil in control¬ 
ling plant growth and distribution, that of Fernat/d on the distribution 
of Pinus Bankstana and Thuja occidentalis in connection with geological 
formation, and that of Hkssklman on the importance of different kinds 
of humus in Swedish forests are deserving of attention. The beneficial 
influence of humus on plant life has long been recognised, but it was at¬ 
tributed solely to its effect upon the water-holding capacity of the soil and 
to its rendering the latter lighter and better ventilated, whereas HESSEE- 
man recognised that it is an effective agent in nitrogen production. The 
influence of soil reaction on plant growth has often been studied, but most 
attention has been given to acidity and alkalinity has thus been neglected. 

The writer has studied the influence of humus and alkalinity on cer¬ 
tain conifers (3 pines and a cedar . Pinus rtgida, P. Bankstana , P. Rest - 
nosa and Thuja Occident alts) , on a sugar maple (Acer saccarum) and on 
wheat. The soils were of ptire sand, pure humus and a mixture of 80 % 
of sand with 20 % of humus. To eliminate the effects of the greater 
moisture-holding capacity of the humus, the soils were kept continually 
moist. For the plant-growth determination®, the height from the ground 
and the depth of the roots (of the pines only) were measured, the green 
weight was taken, and aho the dry weight of wheat. Certain qualities, 
as indicated by appearance, colour, etc , were also noted. 

On the whole, growth was difficult in sand, less so in the mixture of 
sand and humus and vigorous in humus, in spite of strong acidity. Kvid- 
ently humus supplier nutriment which can be no other than nitrogen. 

As regards conifer seedlings the influence of humus was greatest in 
the case of Pinus Banksiana and P. rtgida , less with P . resinosa and still 
less with Thuja occidentalism which came up with difficulty in spite of the 
humus. These results lead to the conclusion that humus is especially 
beneficial to trees which in a natural state also grow on sterile soils ; on 
the other hand, trees which require better soils find humus insufficient. 
The growth of wheat, a cultivated plant, was also little affected by humus 
with the exception that it favoured the growth of stems or shoots owing 
to its rich nitrogen content as compared with its carbon content. This 
accords with the observations of other writers. 

Soil alkalisation was produced by the writer by means of quick-lime. 
He tried two types, one stronger (with 2.0 %, 2.4 % and 4.0 % of lime. 
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according to the soil type), and the other lighter (with 0.75 %, 0.8 % and 
0.5 % of lime). Even a weak alkalisation still had a very unfavourable 
influence on seedlings, with the exception of those of the cedar. Sugar 
maple seedlings when transplanted all died immediately, except those 
planted in the sand. Numerous seedlings of other species also died ; those 
which survived were poor in growth. The roots of the conifers became 
brown and shrivelled. This injurious effect diminished in time but was 
still marked after 40 days. 

Large quantities of lime also had a decidedly unfavourable effect on 
wheat, not so much as regards height as weight, which was taken both 
before and after drviug in an oven. This effect was more marked in 
cultures made in sand or with a little humus ; it was hardly noticeable in 
pure humus cultures. On the other hand, moderate quantities of lime 
showed a favourable influence, especially on humus cultures, in which, 
with the addition of lime, wheat grew better than in the untreated soil. 

Wheat therefore differs from trees in this respect, which shows that 
care should betaken in applying the results obtained with cereals to trees, 
and vice-versa. L. V. 

017 - Soil Acidity and Plant Composition of a Peat Bog. — Mooar, b and Tayix>r, n. 
(Brooklyn Botanic Gaiden), in Ecology, Vol 2, No 4, pp 25^261. Brooklyn, Oct 1921. 

Mt. Desert Island lies off the eastern coast of the state of Maine. 
The predominant vegetation is northern, with a number of arctic alpine 
plants, but southern forms are also found. A similar combination of 
northern and southern forms is found in the insect fauna of the island. 
On the south side of the island is a small bog 50 v ds long by 25 wide, which 
is caused by an uudrained depression in a granite formation which forms 
a great part of the island. The bog is coveted with marsh plants, chiefly 
sedges. Its specific acidity is pH 4.5-4. The drying up of the water 
in summer, instead of making the acids stronger through higher concentra¬ 
tion diminishes their intensity. Around the edge of the bog is a granite 
outcrop covered with vegetation. Under the roots of the Empetrutn 
nigrum the acidity is lower, being pH 5 o only. 

Round the margin of the bog is a stunted growth of black spruce (Pi 
cea nigra) with a mixture of larch and other plants ; here the aciditv 
is still lower, being pH 6. In these three zones of varying acidity, the 
flora changes not only according to environment, but also according to 
origin. In the first zone, there aie 25 % of arctic alpine plants, in the se¬ 
cond 6.3 % and in the third, none at all. I11 the author's opinion, the first 
zone contains the older species and the other two zones contain a progres¬ 
sively increasing number of those subsequently introduced. L. V. 

918 - Influence of Soil Reaction on Earth Worms. — Arrhenius, o (Stockholm), in 
Ecology, Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 2 55*2 57 , bib! of 7 works. Brooklyn, Oct. 1921 

After referring to the brilliant studies by C. Darwin and P. K. Mitixfr, 
according to which the presence or absence of earth-worms largely de¬ 
termines the condition of the soil as regards acidity, the author mentions 
a hypothesis previously formulated by himself viz., that the two kinds 
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of soil depend, on the contrary, upon the ; r hydrogen-ion concentration 
Against this hypothesis it could be objected that the earth worms are cap¬ 
able of causing both the chemical reaction and the soil type The author 
therefore wished to discover what modifications may be produced by earth 
worms on soils with different reactions He modified the soil reaction by 
adding decinormal solutions of sulphuric acid and potassic hydrate or 
iodine hydrate, in each case with the same quantity of water (50 %) 
After the preliminary experiments, simple interpolation calculations 
he prepared a series of soils measuring entire units of pH from 3 to ro 
After having checked the hvdrogen-ion concentration of this soil, he added 
a certain number of earth wonns After the first senes of experiments in the 
*' Treublaboratorium of’s Lauds Planentiune ', Buiteuzorg, with the usual 
Javanese earthworm Peruhaita tndicit Horst, the worms, after t or 5 days, 
were living and vigorous I11 pH 6 and 7 concentrations, there had 
even been propagation, whereas, in the other concentrations, the worms were 
dead or dying In another experiment in the Laboratory of Soils and Bac¬ 
teriology, in the University of California at Berkeley, the results were even 
more convincing wnth Lumbru ns fern sty is L Alter ^ 1 2 days the worms 
only remained alive in the pH (> and 7 concentrations This proves that 
earth worms not onl\ cause soil reaction but are themselves strongh 
influenced b\ it This is in accord with the experiences of other author¬ 
ities For instance, Prjscoh informed the author that in Kgv pt there 
are no earth worms in the best soils , and from the observations made by 
the author, nearly all good Iig\ptian soils have a pH above 7 5 The ob¬ 
servations of A F Shohi, and Sh Ht rwiiz nun also be quoted, according 
to which the irritability of the earth-worms (Allobophoru foettda Sav ) 
is proportionate to the hvdrogen- and tndrowl ion concentration 

To conclude, m the author’s opinion, the reaction is the primary fac¬ 
tor m the soil t\pe L V 

919 - Quantity of assimilable Phosphoric Acid and Potassium in Soils. brioux, cii 

m Annahs dt scnnn a rofmmitjue Ytai XXXIX Vo >, pp s 2 ion l\ir»s, Maich 

Apr 1 ci 2 2 

Agronomists and chemists still disagree as to the utiht\ of chemically 
analysing arable land, such analysis as \ et being far trom a sure guide as 
to what, if an>, fertihsei should be used I'rom deductions made which 
have been disproved m practice, the utility of this anal} sis has been quest¬ 
ioned It has been confined, in fact, to determining the four principal 
elements forming the fertilising leserve of the soil total nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, potassium and calcium, the last three being soluble in concentrated 
boiling acids It is useful to know the quantity of nutritive reserves, but 
this will only be of relative value if the proportion of fertilising elements 
which may be available for plants, cannot be estimated at least approxi¬ 
mately , thi« proportion indicate*- the degree of fertility 

Some important data have already been ascertained The problem 
is to find the solvent to be adopted which would have an action comparable 
to that of the roots of the plants cultivated, or preferably, to that of 

[tts-tt*] 
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the general phenomena of solubility through which the plants can be nour¬ 
ished. The author tries to find solvents which, with the present means of 
analysis, will give results more in conformity with those obtained in practice. 
Among other experiments, the author makes a comparative study of two 
methods for estimating the assimilable phosphoric acid and potassium 
viz., B. Dyer's andTH. Schloesing junior's afterwards A. i>e Sigmond's, 
methods. 

I)YER, who had at his disposal at the Experimental Station of Rotham- 
sted soils which had received applications of fertilisers for 30 years of which 
the action was perfectly well known, employed the following method : 
after having determined in a large number of plants the acidity of the 
sap contained in the fresh roots, which is about 0.85 %, he treated them 
with a solution of citric acid at 1 %, finding between the parts untreated and 
those phosphated a ratio of 1 : 1 7 for the total phosphoric acid, soluble in 
boiling hydrochloric acid, and 1 : 6 for phosphoric acid soluble in weak 
citric acid. It may be presumed that the latter only dissolves the phos¬ 
phoric acid which can be assimilated by the plants and is found 
in small quantities in the untreated parts ; hence the marked difference 
between the terms of the second ratio. Dyer obtains similar figures for 
potash. On comparing the results of the analyses with those of the cul¬ 
tures he confirms the fact that citric acid acts on phosphates and potash 
in nearly the same way as the natural solvent formed by the plants. 

He gives the following practical rules : arable soil should contain at 
least 5.10 °< t0 of phosphoric acid soluble in 1 % citric acid for cereals and 
an appreciably higher percentage for root cultures. Though it is diffi¬ 
cult to foresee whether the addition of potassic salts is beneficial, the fig¬ 
ures for potash are the same. 

Garoea in applying Dyer's method, increased the limits slightly, 
generally using phosphatic fertilisers when he found only 0.1 to 0.2 % 0 
of assimilable phosphoric acid. When the phosphoric acid soluble in 
citric acid reaches the figure of 0,3 % 0 , the utility of these fertilisers ceases 
from the economic point of view. The utility of potash in an assimilable 
form continues up to 0.15 ° o0 ; these methods indeed appear to agree in 
results with those obtained when fertilisers are applied to cultivated soils, 
provided the latter are not calcareous. Dyer himself thinks that for these 
a larger quantity of citric acid is necessary so as to neutralise the carbonate 
of lime they contain. Further, for soils containing 15 to 20 % of car¬ 
bonate of lime, which is not unusual, the method is uncertain in its results ; 
the citrate of calcium formed, covers the seeds with carbonate of lime 
and limits its action ; the evaporation and calcination which follow should 
also be taken into account. 

These reasons induce the author to give up citric acid as a solvent and 
make a comparative study of the method, the principle of which w r as in¬ 
vented by Th. Scheoksing Jun. and its technical application by de Sig- 
monjd. Scheoksing divides phosphates into two distinct groups : those 
which are soluble in 0.5 % 0 citric acid and those soluble in about 1 % 0 . 
In the first of these groups, the phosphoric acid dissolved should belong to 
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phosphates with a calcium, magnesium and alkaline base, but not to those 
with an iron and aluminium base, which dissolve at an acidity of over I % 0 . 
Soils from which the excess of phosphoric acid is separated with very 
weak acids are the same as those from which this excess is removed 
by water and other solutions with which they come contact. Hence it 
is concluded that this phosphoric acid belongs to the first group. I)E 
Sigmond confirms the existence of these two groups of phosphates, finding 
in 12 of the 14 kinds of soil examined that the quantity of phosphate dis¬ 
solved, at acidities between i°% 0 and 1 % 0 per unit of nitric acid, is invar¬ 
iable. In operating on 100 samples in which the need for phosphoric 
acid had been proved by experiment, he observed that though there is no 
constant connection between the total phosphoric acid content and the 
phosphate requirement of soils, there is a very close connection between 
the amount of phosphoric acid in an assimilable form and the need of a soil 
for phosphatic fertiliser. 

The author adopts Sigmond’s method, applied in such a way that the 
final acidity is always between 200 and 1000 mg. per unit of nitric acid, 
and preferably about 500 mg. He uses a titrated solution of nitric acid 
of which icc = 100 mg. of nitric acid and a solution of potassium hydrate 
of which 1 cc. = 10 mg. of nitric acid. 

In a large number of soils, more or less rich in carbonate of lime, the 
author, by using the official, Dyer's and Scheoksing's methods, also de¬ 
termines the quantity of assimilable potassium dissolved in nitric acid at 
a concentration of approximately o 5 % 0 . He gives two tables in which 
the soils are grouped according to increasing basic content which give 
an exact explanation of the two methods. 

Dyer’s method gives a higher return ot phosphoric acid than SCHEOE- 
sing-Dk Sigmond’s, this being due to the fact that citric acid at I % is 
a good solvent both of iron and aluminium phosphates and also of soil 
and alkaline soil phosphates in slight combination 

Haei* and Dkmoeon maintain that all the phosphate combinations 
found in soil appear to be represented in Dyer’s citric solution, for besides 
calcium there are organic matter and salts of iron and aluminium. A 
possible objection to Dyer’s method is that it is not easily applied to all 
soils, calcareous or otherwise, and that it dissolves iron and aluminium 
phosphates too easily, which phosphates are considered to have less eas> 
access to plants than calcium and magnesium phosphates. This method, 
however, has been of great service in the analysis of silicious soils contain¬ 
ing lime or clay. 

The Scheoksing-Dk Sigmond method has the advantage of rapid and 
easy application to non-calcareous soils as well as to those which are highly 
calcareous. It also appears to allow a better classification of soils which 
are to be treated with phosphate applications. 

The relative assimilability however of the soil phosphates in slight 
combination, soluble in nitric acid at 0.5 % 0 , and the more or less gelatin¬ 
ous iron and aluminium phosphates which are to be studied, should be 
borne in mind. 
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The quantities of assimilable potash separated are smaller than those 
of phosphoric acid, probably because potash enters into less varied combin¬ 
ations. The limits which show a poorness in the soil content of potash 
may be considered as being 0.20 % 0 by Dyer’s method and 0.30 % 0 by 
SchloESING's. 

In conclusion, the author thinks that soil analysis limited to the study 
of its four principal elements is insufficient for fixing the phosphoric acid 
and especially the potash needs of the soil. He admits at the same time that 
the Dyer and Schloesing-Dr Sigmond methods mark a great advance 
and are, together with the official method of determining by concentrated 
boiling acids, almost exclusively employed up to the present, of great help 
in these researches. R. P. 

920 - Necessity for defining Soil Types in Investigations on Yield. — Brown, p. b 

(Professoi of Soil Bacteriology, ami Chief in Soil Chemistry and Jlacteiiology in the 

Kxpeiiment Station, Iowa State College, Anic<-, Iowa), in Journal of the American 

Soctch of Aerotwmy, Vol. 14, No. 5, pp. ioS-2t>(>. Geneva, N. Y. May 1922. 

Until comparatively recently there has been a tendency to make a 
general application of culture investigations, the results of which, on 
the contrary, apply only to the soil used. The numerous disagreements 
and contradictions in the results obtained by different investigators, and 
even by the same investigator, should be attributed in a great measure to 
the fact that conditions were different and above all that different soils 
were used. Many of the failures of farmers when applying these results 
to field work are due to this ; lienee the distrust in these experiments felt 
b3^ practical men. Nevertheless, agriculture is greatly indebted to experi¬ 
mental work, which has proved of inestimable economical value and 
needs no apology. 

Few of the results of experiments apply to all soils ; generally, the par¬ 
ticular soil type should be taken into account. Numerous investigators 
continue to ignore this essential feature. This is partly explained by the 
fact that they wish to make the best of their results by applying them gen¬ 
erally ; at the same time the farmers ask for advice which may be put into 
practice without difficulty and with the fewest possible restrictions. It 
should be remembered also that the experimental stations and scientific 
laboratories have a tendency to publish as much as possible and that the 
investigators desire to make themselves known early and to acquire hon¬ 
ours, which blunts their critical sense and leaves their published work 
defective. There is a tendency to arrive at hasty and too generalised 
conclusions which leads to disillusion. Applications should be more specific. 

Care should be taken however not to fall into the opposite extreme, 
as Uipman and Linhart have done, according to whom fertiliser tests 
are oi very limited application, of no practical value and do not justify 
the expenditure of energy and money involved. This hypercritical attit¬ 
ude has no foundation; unfortunately it influences the uninitiated and 
brings discredit on soil experimental work in the minds of other 
scientists, farmers and co-operative societies. 


[tlfHMt] 
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What is of importance is to determine the soil type when making in¬ 
vestigations. Once this is done there can be no question but that under the 
same conditions results on the whole will be similar. After a very long 
experience, the writer is convinced that the classification by the IT. S. 
Bureau of Soils gives a sound definition of soil types. This classification 
includes several hundreds of types ; in some ca<-es even the distinctions 
are so fine that it is impossible to distinguish the types described and this 
involves too much of the personal equation. In spite of this defect how¬ 
ever, it is fundamentally sound and offers a firm ba^F for .scientific and 
practical men. 

To prove the different reactions of dissimilar soils treated with the same 
fertiliser, the writer describe^ numerous field experiments carried out on 
io soils to which he applied 5 kinds of fertilisers and on which he cultivat¬ 
ed oats, clover and maize, and also pot experiments on 9 soils treated in 
the same way and on which wheat and clover were grown. Certain fertil¬ 
isers proved beneficial, though in varying degrees, to certain cultures on 
all the soils ; thus, lime to clover and manure to maize and oats. Other 
treatments however gave very different results with the same crop on 
different soils Thus, in a pot test, a complete fertiliser gave an increase 
of 60 % in clover yield over the control in one soil, and 900 % more in 
another. Different soils, therefore, may re c pond m a very different way 
to fertilisers and correctives. This fact is well known as regards sulphur, 
potassium, etc. The influence of fertilisers as regards the nitrogen content 
of tops and roots varies ; that on bacteria aho varies, and the author 
has made a special study of this question. Other investigations have been 
made by him to determine the relation'- between the soil type and its chem¬ 
ical composition. D V. 

921 - Relations between Soil Typ3 and Root Form of Pine S3edlings. — iiaa^is, r vv. 
(United States Forest Service) in / tolo>v, Vol 2, No 4, pj> 292 J fuye , b>l»l of 

# work' BiookJyn, Oct. 1021 

While studying the natural reproduction of Finns pondcrosa scapu - 
lorum at the Fort Valley Station, Flagstaff (Arizona), the writer has been 
trying during the last two year* to correlate t he character of root develop¬ 
ment of the young seedlings with the types of soil. He has made a study 
of 28b plants divided into six age clas^e.s. The toils, almost all of ba¬ 
saltic origin, but some aho composed of cinders (volcanic), were divided 
into five groups : 1) Stonyclayev , compact, stiff, but modified by stones 
and stony rocks ; 2) Gravelly-loamy , light and moderately porous, not 
baking or crusting when dry and with a few atones (these two types are 
the most frequent in the area studied) ; 3) Loamy-rocky , mellow, dark- 
coloured, moderately rich in humut, with many stones (a little less common 
than the two foregoing) ; 4) Clayey , very compact, least porous, not well 
aerated, deep, retaining moisture and most fertile ; 5) Cindery , loamy, 
porous, with coarse cinders below or in the middle (the least fiequent). 
The roots, complete, with all their lateral rootlets, were divided into 8 
categories : filiform (only met with in the first stage of growth), bifurcate, 
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muscoid, ohconical (like an inverted cone), clavate, fusiform, cylindrical 
and ramified (without main root). The main roots may have one of these 
types. There is a special form of fan-like ramification. The most usual 
forms were obconical and cylindrical, next came the clavate and fusiform. 

In clayey soils, lateral roots were scarce ; they were more frequent 
in stony-clayey and gravel^ soils, and abounded in loamy-rocky soils. 
In the coarse-cindery soils, the largest number of ramified roots were found ; 
these were rather rare in the other soils, especially the clayey ones. The 
same was noted in the case of the fan-like ramifications. 

In general, two extreme root growths were observed : one, in clayey 
soil, was characterised by a minimum number of laterals and by " branch¬ 
ing ” ; the other, in coarse-cindery soils, by a maximum of laterals and 
branching. 

The more clayey the soil, the longer is the root and the smaller the 
ratio between top and root ; the more loamy the soil, the shorter the root 
and consequent!}' the greater the above ratio. This had already been 
observed by Weaver. It is not in direct relation with the available mois¬ 
ture of the soil and in fact tests have proved that the smallest quantity of 
available water was held by stonv-clayey soils and the largest quantity 
by coarse-cindery soils. Iv. V. 

922 - Influence of Irrigation on the Composition of the Soil. — greavbs, j. k. (De¬ 
partment of chemistiy and Bacteriology, Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, ]<oq»ji>, 
in Journal of the American Society of A^fimomv, Vo 1 . 14, No 5, pp ’07*212, bibl ot / 
works. Geneva, N V. May 1922. 

Water lias a double action on the soil. It assists or hinders the normal 
development of the processes in the soil, and its most manifest influence 
is over the process of nitrification, of which the maximum is attained when 
the soil contains 60 % of its water-holding capacity. Above or below 
this concentration, there is a decrease ; and nitrification ceases when the 
quantity of water reaches or exceeds 90 %. As regards nitrification, 
therefore, an excess of water is more detrimental than an imufficienc)'. 
Under good moisture conditions, from 50 to 100 lb. of nitric acid may be 
produced in an acre of soil during a season ; it is a well-known fact that 
this acid is of great assistance in the liberation of phosphorus and potas¬ 
sium. The moisture content acts similarly, but in a less degree, on am- 
monification, the maximum production of which is also reached when the 
soil contains 60 % of its total water-holding capacity. All the other pro¬ 
cesses which take place in the soil are also dependent on its water content : 
for instance, the production of carbonic acid gas, which may be as much 
as 60 1. per acre per day ; it also plays an important part in the solution 
of tricalcium phosphate. Finally, it influences the production of lactic, 
acetic, btrtyric, sulphuric, and other acids, which help to dissolve potas¬ 
sium, etc. 

The other fundamental action of irrigation water is that it brings or 
carries away plant food ; it impoverishes or enriches the soil. To gain 
an idea of the enormous quantities of substances that water may carry 
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off from the soil, it is only necessary to consider the constituents of river 
water. The substances in solution such as for instance, sodium chloride 
are not generally of any importance in agriculture, but useful substances, 
such as potassium, nitrogen and phosphorus, are not lacking. The writer 
describes certain analyses on this question. Some irrigation drain waters 
are still richer; certain of them contained as much as 133 pounds per 
acrefoot. 

When irrigation is carried out properly, the water, as it evaporates, 
deposits the substances it contains, as in the case of the Nile. Thus, 
in Utah, the waters used for irrigation contain 0.79 to 59.0 parts of potas¬ 
sium per million, or an average of 5 parts which may be used by the soil. 
Irrigation waters contain besides potassium, nitrogen and othei useful 
soluble substances; they are therefore capable of improving the soil. The 
great point is to irrigate in moderation in order not to wash out the soil. 
Irrigation may transform the desert into a garden or render the most 
productive fields barren, according as it is well or ill done. I*. V. 

923 - The Culture Of Cereals in Furrows. — Chaplin, M. S, in La Gazette Attncole da 
Canada, Vol. IX, No. 2, pp 120-12 5. Ottawa, Mai-Apl. 1022 

The development of Saskatchewan is due to its wheat and oat pro¬ 
duction. To keep the soil moist and destroy weeds, the farmers let the land 
lie fallow once every two, three or four years, according to local conditions 
of soil and climate. Tiiis system generally gave good results in the differ¬ 
ent districts so long as land was cheap and the selling price of wheat and 
other cereals comparatively high ; also provided the soil kept its orig¬ 
inal firmness sufficiently to prevent the plants being lifted by the wind. 

At the present time certain factors compel the Prairie farmers to mod¬ 
ify this system. 

It would be difficult to say which is the chief among these factors, 
but each of them has an influence. 

In many districts, trouble is caused by dust* storms. Fallow land 
is exposed to the weather the whole year round and there is consequently 
a displacement of soil. The effects of the dust storms are so evident 
that it is needless to allude to this point (i). 

The market prices of cereals are no longer maintained at the high 
level due to the war. Means must be found for producing at prices suffi¬ 
ciently low to compete with other countries in the world markets. 

In certain districts the price of land has risen to such an extent that 
the interest and taxes on an acre of fallow-land have become a considerable 
burden, eliminating all hope of profit on wheat production, even when 
they do not show a loss. 

This being so, it is clear that at the present stage of development in 
Canadian agriculture, all crops cultivated in furrows which can replace 
at least a part of fallow-land will be considered useful. Some farmers 


(1) See R. Feb. 1922, No. 143. (Ed.) 
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are trying maize, others potatoes. These crops are useful over a very 
limited area, but something must be found which can be cultivated exten¬ 
sively so as to replace a considerable part of the present fallow-land. 

Guided by previous experience the author has decided to carry out 
experiments at Saskatchewan to see if grain culture in furrows can replace 
the fallow-land. 

Some preliminary experiments were made in 1921. The plots on which 
they were carried out were rather large, measuring 0.4 acres each and gave 
very encouraging results. Trials were made with wheat, oats and barley. 
Each crop was sown in groups of 3 rows, with 30 inches distance between 
each group and in groups of 2 with 36 in. between them. For comparison, 
a table is given showing the yields from both methods of the first and 
second crop after the land had been lying in fallow during the sum¬ 
mer. The grain in furrows was sown on soil which had borne oats the pre¬ 
vious year, 1920, and various crops in 1919, and had not lain fallow in 1918. 
The following is the grain and straw yield in kg. per ha. 


Method ol sowing 


« Marquis » wheat. 

Ordinary on fallow land. 

Ordinary on Autumn tillage.. 

Double rows with 91 can. between. . 
Triple rows with 76 can. between . 

« Banner » Oats. 

Ordinary on fallow land. 

Ordinary on Autumn tillage .... 
Double rows with 91 cm. between . 
Triple rows with 76 cm. between . . 

« Hannchen » Bat ley. 

Ordinary on fallow land.. 

Ordinary on Autumn tillage .... 
Double rows with 91 cm. between . . 
Triples rows with 76 cm. between . . 




I 


i 

! 

i 

I 


1 


Grain | 

1 

Straw 

Kg. 

Kg. 

42 

4.IO 

42 j 

3-67 

20.95 j 

I.07 

25.02 | 

1 

1.27 

1 

94-55 

1 

! 5-90 

67-95 

i 3.07 

<> 7-47 

; 0.85 

72-35 

| 1 -67 

i 

67.02 

1 

3.62 

63-97 

2.77 

42.27 

0.63 

55-92 

0.80 

i 


The Department of Animal Industry has also sown oats in furrows 
as pasture, to replace summer fallow, with very satisfactory results. 

F. S. 

934 - The Sowing of Seeds and Scattering of Chemical Fertilisers simultaneously in 

parallel and Close Lines. — Bantdry, a., in CompUs Rendus des stances dc VAcademic 
d*agriculture de France, Vol. 8 , No. 20, pp. 574-5**o. Pari-;, 1922. 

Low crop yield is due less to the insufficiency of chemical fertilisers 
used than to their imperfect utilisation by the crops. It was decided to 
place within immediate reach of the young plants the mineral nutriment 
needed by them from the earliest stages of their growth. For 15 conse- 
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cutive years the author studied the application to extensive cultures of 
the simultaneous scattering of chemical fertiliser and seed grain in close 
parallel lines. The results obtained are as follows : 

1) The maximum profit in practice from crops, both of cereals 
and pulse, has always been obtained by using quantities of chemical fertil¬ 
isers varying from 300 to 400 kg. per ha. 

2) With more than 400 kg. of chemical fertiliser the value of the 
increase in weight of the crops did not correspond with that of the increase 
in weight of the chemical fertilisers used. 

3) The yield per ha. of useful dry matter from the crops obtained 
by using 200 to 400 kg. of chemical fertilisers spread in lines has been at 
least equal and often superior to that obtained on the same soil by using 
600 to 1000 kg. of the same fertilisers distributed in the usual way. 

4) Chemical fertilisers sown in lines at a depth of 2 to 3 cm. in 
close proximity to the seed have a beneficial effect on the young plahts. 

The author concludes that this method of rational utilisation of 
chemical fertilisers is so effective that it has become possible to reduce 
the quantities hitherto judged necessary to ensure the maximum practical 
profit from crops by 50 to Oo % S. V. 

925 - Thirty Years of Field Experiments with Crop Rotation, Manure and Fertilisers. — 

Miller, M. R, and IIudj lsov, R R., in Missouri Agricultural Expcument Station liul- 
Ictin, No 182, pp. 1-43. Columbia, Missouri, April 1921. 

The author proposed to ascertain the effects of crop rotation and con¬ 
tinuous cropping upon unmanured and manured soil respectively. They 
realised that experiments over a long period are necessary in order to reduce 
to a minimum the influence of seasonal variation and to secure reliable 
results from the various rotations. 

The data here reported include the results of 30 years experiments 
(188K-1918) with different systems of crops, manures and fertilisers, de¬ 
signed to ascertain not only the effect upon crop yields, but also upon 
the soil. 

The soil of the experiment field was a silt loam of a dark brownish 
grey colour, the surface drainage was generally good and the soil fairly 
uniform in fertility. The field was divided into 39 tenth-acre plots at 
first, though these were afterwards reduce to one-thirteenth acre and sub¬ 
sequently to one-fourteenth acre. The plots were planted with continuous 
crops and rotations of maize, oats, wheat, clover and timothy. 

These crops were grown at the same time on untreated plots, on plots 
given manure, plots given chemical fertilisers such as nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash and superphosphate, as well as on plots receiving 
both manure and fertilisers. 

The applications of manure were much larger than is usual on the 
average farm (7-9 tons per acre) ; hence the effects upon the soil and crops 
were intensified, but weed growth was encouraged so that the grass and 
clover crops sown with the crops were smothered, and lodging was induced 
in wheat and oats. 
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The fertiliser treatment was based on the quantitative chemical ana¬ 
lyses of the crops, the different elements being added in the same propor¬ 
tions that they were removed in maximum crops. The plot on which 
wheat was continuously grown received sufficient nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium to equal the amounts contained in a 40-bushel wheat crop 
and the accompanying straw. 

From the experimental data collected by the authors it appears that ; 

1) on untreated soil , rotation gave very superior results to continuous 
cropping. In the case of maize, the yield is increased by lengthening the 
period between the crops, as is shown by the following figures : 

20 <) bushels with continuous cropping 
3- .C> » » 3 years rotation 

3H.5 » » 4 » » 

41.5 » » () » n 

In the case of the other crops, the maximum yield is obtained from 4 
years rotation. 

In the opinion of the authors, the low yield obtained by continuous 
cropping is due to several factors among which are insect enemies, weeds 
and disease, which are all favoured by growing the same crop on the same 
field yeai after year. 

2) On soil treated with manure so as to maintain its fertility, rotation 
gave better results than continuous cropping, although the differences in 
the yields of the various crops were not so great as in the case of the 
experiments carried out on unmanured soil. 

The use of manure greatly increased the yield of continuous crops, 
especially in the cases of maize, wheat and oats, the average increase 
recorded being as follows : 


Maize 

14.0 

1 mshels 

l>ei 

annum 

per aeie 

Oats 

10. \ 

» 

» 


» Vi 

Wheat 

8.6 

V 

» 

» 

» V) 

Clover 

827 

lb. 

» 

i) 


» 

Timothy 

2 

1b. 

» 

» 

» 

» 


The above figures show the high value of manure on wheat, maize and 
timothy, the effect on continuous clover not being so good. 

In the course of the long experiment period, it was found that a three- 
year rotation on an unmanured soil gives lower yields than are obtained 
from continuous crops on manured ground, whereas with a long rotation 
(4-6 years), better results are obtained than from continuous crops grown 
on manured soil. Judging from the soil analysis, it is evident however 
that manure is more effective than rotation in maintaining the fertility 
of the soil. In fact, although by means of careful rotation it is possible 
to some extent, to relieve soil exhaustion all the elements required cannot 
be supplied by this means. A combination of rotation and manure 
is best. 

3) On soils treated with chemical fertilisers the yield of the crops was 

[wa 
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kept up as well as when manure was used. On comparing the different 
results obtained it is seen that maize does better with manure, but wheat 
and oats are better with fertiliser. In general, this relative response of 
the different crops to manure and fertiliser agrees with the results of numer¬ 
ous other experiments made at the Missouri Experiment Station and 
at the Rothamsted Experiment Station in England, and the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Experiment Station. 

Chemical fertilisers, especially phosphates, are particularly to be 
recommended for wheat. 

In the case of plots receiving fertilisers only, even in the one cropped 
- continuously with wheat the soil wa*s not appreciably more compact than 
that of similarly cropped plots without treatment, contrary to the generally 
received opinion that large quantities of sodium nitrate tend to deteriorate 
the soil texture. 

4) On soil treated with half manure and half fertiliser , better results 
were obtained than with chemical fertilisers alone; therefore mixed fertil¬ 
isers are the best to employ as they also maintain the soil fertility. To 
determine the effect exerted on the soil by different methods of cropping, 
the authors had recourse to chemical analysis. At the end of 25 years 
samples were removed from the different plots and the nitrogen content 
was taken as an indicator of the amount of organic matter in the soil. 
Maize was found to be the most exhaustive crop as regards the nitrogen, 
after which come oats and wheat. Timothy appears to exhaust the soil 
least. As a rule, rotations are less exhaustive of soil nitrogen than any 
single crop. This may be due to nitrogen fixation by bacterial agency. 

Chemical fertilisers, even when used in large quantities, did not keep 
up the soil nitrogen. Evidently most of the nitrogen not immediately 
used by the crop was removed by leaching, or denitrification. Manure on 
the other hand proved very effective in maintaining the nitrogen supply. 

This long series of experiments proved that, in general, crop rotation 
giees better results than continuous crops . Among the rotations used the 
four-year rotation of maize, oats, wheat and clover gave somewhat better 
results than the others. In order to obtain good crops the soil must also 
be manured. As a rule, farmyard-manure and chemical fertilisers proved 
of about the same value from the point of view of crop yield, but farmyard- 
manure was more effective in maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

The application of a mixed fertiliser has proved to be the best method 
to maintain heavy crop yields without exhaustion of the land. L. M. 

926 - Relation between Nitrogen in the Soil and Livestock Farming. — Williams, c. 

{Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio), in Journal of the 
Amencan Society of Agronomy, Vol. 1 1, No. 5, pp. 159*162. Geneva, N. V., May 1922. 

Since 1910 the writer, has been making comparative experiments at 
the Station which he directs, in livestock farming and the direct utilisation 
of the various crops. The rotation followed is maize, soybeans, wheat 
and clover. Each area receives 2 tons of ground limestone and 700 pounds 
of 16 % acid phosphate per acre, per rotation. In the first system, all 
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the crops except wheat are fed to livestock or passed into the manure as 
bedding and the manure is applied to the maize crop ; in the second, the 
maize, soybeans and wheat are removed and sold, the hay and straw being 
left upon or returned to the land ; and the clover is not harvested, but 
allowed to stand until ploughed under the following spring. The compar¬ 
ison shows the superiority of livestock farming, which increases the crop 
production and the nitrogen content of the soil. L. V. 

927 - Fertilisers in Indo-China. — MangiN, I y , in Comptcs Rendus des Seances de VAcade¬ 
mic d' A git culture de France, Vol. 7 , No. 37, pp 794-803. Paris, Nov. 30, 1921. 

The author, acting for the Economic Agency of Indo-China states 
that this country has imported very little chemical fertiliser up to the pres¬ 
ent. In 1913 not more than 3 419 qx. were imported, including chloride 
of potash, nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash, superphosphates and other 
fertilisers. During the war the quantity was still lower. In 1920 the Cen¬ 
tral Government had 433 tons of potassic fertilisers sent fiom Alsace on 
account of several planters' associations. 

With the progress made in agriculture, the use of chemical fer¬ 
tilisers, based on a knowledge of the chemical composition of the soil and 
the necessary fertilising elements, will doubtless become more extended. 

The Central Government lias had analyses and enquiries made in the 
countries of the Union of Further India (" Union Indo-Chinoise ”) in order 
to ascertain the sources of fertilising matter in each district, their need of 
fertilisers and the most effective way in which to extend their use. The 
results of the enquiries are as follows * 

Cochinchina . — Without taking into consideration farmyard manure, 
the fertilisers from local sources are : silk-worm waste, bat guano, fish 
offal and the remains of fish and Crustacea left over from the manufacture 
of Nouc-mam, a kind of pickle used as seasoning, arachis oil-cake, copra, 
sesame, castor-oil, etc., barley waste from the distilleries and waste from the 
rice-crushing mills. 

The Works of the Indo-Chinese Distillery C° at Cholon can produce 
2000 kg. of dry barley waste, phosphated or otherwise, daily. 

M. ViEiLLARD, Inspector of the Agricultural Sendees, has classified 
the soils of this country from the chemical point of view as follows : 

1) Alluvial marine soil of old or recent formation ; 

2) Alluminous soils; 

3) Alluvial soils from the valleys ; 

4) Grey soils ; 

5) Red soils. 

Natural phosphates may be applied to nearly all the soils of Cochinchina 
except the red earths. 

Mineral superphosphates, bone superphosphates and basic slag might 
be imported from France, but in most cases the natural phosphates of 
Tonkin and Cambodia will also be effective and cheaper. 

Cambodia . — This country up to the present has only imported crab 
ertiliser for pe ar culture. The amount imported annually may be 
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estimated at 1000 to 2000 tons, of which the greater part comes from the 
Malayan Archipelago and the Province of Bach-Cia, in Cochinchina and a 
small part of South Annam, With this exception, the natives use no 
fertilisers and consider the periodical inundations sufficient- In other 
districts, owing to the sparse population, they burn the bush and 
forests in order to improve the land temporarily, repeating this operation 
over more distant areas, to the great detriment of the forest resources of 
the country. 

Agriculture, as it develops, will find in Cambodia itself phosphates as 
rich as those of Tonkin, and the fish offal of the great lakes and the Mekong, 
which at present is wasted, would supply fertilisers rich in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. F01 the cultivation of crops for which large concessions 
have already been asked and obtained, the fertilisers imported will be 
of the same kind as those for Cochinchina, especially in the ease of red and 
grey soils, which cover millions of hectares in Cambodia 

Annam. - - The fertilisers from local sources, in addition to farmyard 
manure, are the waste products of copra, of ( cuuliia and Calophyllum 
from domestic presses in the different pro\ iuces, and cinders from factories 
and works used in tobacco and coffee culture With the exception of 
a small quantity of phosphate imported from Tonkin, the natives as yet 
only use these local fertilisers There i< no doubt however that the use 
of chemical fertilisers, would cause a remarkable increase in many crops in 
Annam. 

Tonkin — The Works of the Indo-Chinese Distillery Co can pto 
duce from 1200 to 1500 kg. of distiller} ietuse, phosphated or otherwise 
This is in excess of the present demand 

There are numerous beds of natural phosphates worked by the Tonkin 
Phosphate Co In 1920 this company manufactured more than 7000 tons 
The greater part is used in Tonkin itsell ; a small quantity, less than 500 
tons, was expoited to Cochinchina, Annam, China, the Dutch Indies, and 
Siam Consequently the planters of this country appieciate the advantage 
of replacing farmyard manure largely by chemical fertilisers , the production 
of the manure requires considerable capital and is uncertain on account 
of frequent outbreaks of disease amongst animals. In addition to the lo 
cal phosphates, potash and nitrate fertilisers should be used. Such are : 
nitrates, sulphate of ammonia and cyanamide, especially for valuable 
crops such as tea, coffee and tobacco They would always command a 
high price owing to the greater yield they produce. 

Laos. -- Owing to the sparse population, the extent of uncultivated 
land and the backward state of civilization the question of fertilisers in this 
country has not yet been considered. 

The Ivconomic Agencv of Further India suggests the following measures 
for extending the use of chemical fertilisers 

1) Comparati\ e experiments at the Experimental Stations of the 
Keonomic and Agricultural Departments , 

2) Posters in the languages known and spoken in the country: 
French and Quoengu, and in Chinese characters ; 
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3) Instruction in the schools and discussions after the school period. 
M. Devkaiche, Chief of the Economic Department of Cochinehina 
advises the Agricultural Syndicates to sell fertilisers at very low prices, 
even at a loss at first if necessary. 

The Chamber of Agriculture for Cochinehina thinks that the best pro¬ 
paganda would be the gratuitous distribution to the principal villages of 
a sufficient quantity of the fertilisers applicable to the intended cultures. 

Finally, M. Viiuli.ard proposes the sale of compound fertilisers, 
mixed and ready for use, for tobacco, rice, the sugar-cane, etc. ; these fer¬ 
tilisers should be prepared by specialists and adapted to the intended cul¬ 
tures and the soil. 

The application of these measures of propaganda in favour of the use 
of chemical fertilisers would give a considerable impetus to agriculture 
in Further India. R. P. 

<uK - Thirty Years of Field Experiments with Crop Rotation, Manures and Ferti¬ 
lisers. - Sec No of this Rcvctv 

ow - The Sowing of Seeds and Scattering of Chemical Fertilisers simultaneously in 
parallel and close Lines. — See No. «k \ of this ay vuw 

930 - Effect of Organic Material on Plant Assimilation. -Sec No 931 of this Review. 

931 - The Relation between Organic Matter and the Assimilation of Mineral 

Phosphate.--- BaukiuJF. C. (Agricultural Experiment Station, l T niversit3 r of Wisconsin), 
in Soil Science, Vol. XII, No. i, pp ji-ii, bibliography ol works. Baltimore, 
luly 19-1 

The use of mineral phosphate in conjunction with organic matter in 
a state of decomposition has been recommended, as it is considered that 
organic, nitric and carbonic acids present in the decomposing matter 
attack the x>hosphates and render them more available. This view how¬ 
ever was not upheld by the laboratory experiments carried out for its 
confirmation. Although in practical farming, phosphates give the best 
results when associated with large quantities of organic substances, when 
chemical methods are used, it does not seem possible to prove that the 
phosphates themselves are actually rendered soluble to any appreciable 
extent, and various attempts have been made to explain this contradiction. 

Troug was of opinion that phosphates when first precipitated in the 
soil in the form of very small particles are protected by a film of organic 
matter ; Tottingham and Hoffman held the view that most of the phos¬ 
phorus made soluble is utilised and organised by bacteria in such a way 
as to escape analysis. On the other hand many investigators have shown 
that plants possess to a greater or less degree the capacity of utilising in¬ 
soluble phosphates. As a rule cereals are less capable than leguminosae, 
crucifers and buckwheat which can make great use of insoluble phosphate. 
This has been attributed to the secretion of organic and carbonic acids by 
the roots. Chirikov has shown that plants which possess this capacity 
assimilate lime readily and Truck; considers that the quantity of lime 
contained in plants is related to the property of assimilating insoluble 
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phosphate. It would be advisable to have recourse to these plants in 
order to render the insoluble phosphates available. 

The author suggests that in laboratory experiments up to the present 
time, carried out on mixtures of insoluble phosphate and organic matter 
in a state of decomposition, enough care had not been taken to remove 
at the moment of its formation any soluble phosphate of lime ; as soon 
as the chemical equilibrium is established the reaction ceases and in con¬ 
sequence only very small quantities of phosphorus and lime are made sol¬ 
uble. On the other hand plants remove them in proportion as they are 
produced ; in consequence the chemical reaction continues so long as 
there is complete utilisation of the phosphorus. 

The author has carried out various experiments witk a view to the 
continuous production of soluble compounds of phosphorus and lime. 
The experiments were made in pots filled with sand, or an acid sandy soil 
containing little phosphorus (0.59 parts per million) ; the decomposing 
organic matter employed consisted of melilot or buckwheat hay to which 
was added finely powdered mineral phosphate. On the supposition that 
soluble phosphate of lime would be formed he arranged for its removal 
by means of lixiviation with water and b} r capillarity methods so that 
the water in the lower layers was constantly renewed while evaporation 
was taking place on the surface. He also tested the action on mineral 
phosphate of decomposing plant extracts and of extracts from soil veget¬ 
able matter. It is unnecessary to remark that controls were not over¬ 
looked. 

The author was unable to prove that organic matter in a state of de¬ 
composition had any effect in dissolving mineral phosphate. 

The non-success of the preliminary experiments led the author to 
conclude that the acids produced by the organic matter were sufficient 
only to combine with bases found in the soil, which prevented their having 
any action on the phosphates. However, as shown by Tottjngham 
and Hoffman, as soon as a small quantity of soluble phosphorus is produced 
it can be utilised by bacteria. This explains the negative results of the 
analysis. As the available data relating to chemical resources were not 
sufficient to explain the action of decomposing organic matter on insoluble 
phosphates, the author wished to make a thorough investigation as to the 
capacity of plants to make use of these phosphates in the presence of such 
organic substances. He arranged a series of cultures of maize in pots 
filled with sand to which were added different quantities of organic matter 
derived from lucerne, buckwheat or oat straw, together with mineral 
phosphate and with or without lime. The organic substances had a pre¬ 
judicial effect on the growth of the maize and introduced complications, 
but the effect was very small in the presence of lime. In every instance, 
except in the case of the oat straw, the cultures were so poor that the ex¬ 
periment had to be abandoned. 

In spite of this detrimental influence the actual growth of the maize 
was more vigorous in the pots containing both organic matter and phos¬ 
phates than in those which contained an equal quantity of one or the 
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other only of these substances. An examination was made as to the 
weight of dry matter present which showed conclusively that the maize 
had been able to take advantage of the phosphates in those cases where 
the phosphates were mixed with decomposing organic matter, which con¬ 
firms the experimental data. The author has proved by a number of 
analyses the presence of a high percentage of phosphorus and lime, both 
soluble and insoluble, in maize and other plants. 

In order to explain the way in which plants utili.se mineral phos¬ 
phate in the presence of organic matter in a state of decomposition, the 
author suggests two theories : 1) the acids derived from the organic matter 
are able to dissolve the phosphate, or 2) the plants themselves are able 
by some means to effect its solution. 

In order to study the power which plants ma}' possess to dissolve min¬ 
eral phosphate without the cooperation of organic matter the author 
carried out a series of cultures with 15 plants in sand to which was added 
mineral phosphate or superphosphate, with or without lime and a further 
number of controls without any additions. The results have shown that 
plants are able to some extent to make direct use of basic phosphate, 
but in a less degree thas soluble phosphate. In this respect melilot 
showed the greatest capacity as its coefficient of utilisation reached 
83 % as compared with soluble phosphate. The roots of the plants which 
had to utilise basic phosphate were generally better developed if lime 
was present. This fact explains how under such conditions plants be¬ 
come more energetic in order to obtain the phosphorus which they need. 

The only exception was melilot which w r as able to absorb insoluble 
phosphorus without any further development of its root system. 

No connection has been recognised between the amount of phosphorus 
contained in plants grown in the presence of soluble or insoluble phos¬ 
phate and the acidity of their sap or their different parts. Neither has 
it been possible to find any definite relation between the lime content of 
plants and their capacity to utilise insoluble phosphate. 

The author then attempted to test the capacity of plants for the ab¬ 
sorption of another insoluble mineral element, namely, potassium as con¬ 
tained in feldspar. It is not understood how this absorption is effected, 
but in this case it is certain that the lime contained in the plant does not 
assist the reaction. 

The experiments were made on four plants only, viz. buckwheat, which 
can make good use of insoluble phosphate with a capacity of 72.1 0 / o as 
compared writh soluble phosphate, but was only able to absorb a small quan¬ 
tity of insoluble potassium, 23.3 % as compared with potassium sulphate. 
( >n the other hand, oats which have only a relative capacity to utilise 
4 r *5 % of insoluble phosphate, absorb potassium from feldspar to the extent 
of 107.6 %, a contrast which even the different development of the root 
•systems does not explain. Buckwheat is similar to maize, but melilot 
which can use 83 % of insoluble phosphate, relative to soluble phosphate, 
has in the case of potassium from feldspar a capacity of 106.5 %. In 
the last experiment melilot grew extraordinarily well in a mixture compos- 
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ed exclusively of siliceous sand, feldspar, mineral phosphate and lime, 
moistened with distilled water ; maize on the contrary made very poor 
progress. 

There are many nutritious plants similar to melilot, maize and buck¬ 
wheat. Melilot possesses the greatest capacity for dissolving mineral 
phosphate and feldspar in order to utilise the mineral matter in the pro¬ 
duction of organic substances. 

The problem of the rotation of cereals with plants of this order is very 
important from a practical standpoint, as such plants are able to supply 
nitrogen, and to assimilate phosphorus and potassium from comparatively 
insoluble minerals. I*. V. 

932 - The Availability of Potash in some Soil-Forming Minerals. — Fraps, g. s., in 

Texas A^ncuHitial Experiment St'it 'vn Bulletin, No 2*4. pp. 5-10, figs. 3. College Sta¬ 
tion, Biazos County, Texas December 1021. 

The availability of the potash in biotite, muscovite, orthoclase, micro- 
cline and many other mineral constituents of the soil is a matter of great 
importance to soil chemistry. It is particularly interesting to know 
whether there is any relation between the solubility of these minerals in 
acid and the amount of potash they can supply to plants. 

With a view to solving this question and with the special object of test¬ 
ing the effect of granite which had been proposed as a fertiliser for Texas 
soils, the author carried out three series of experiments. In the two first 
series he studied the general problem, but in the third he confined himself 
to the study of the fertilising effect of granite. 

In the first series of experiments, only 500 parts of potash were used 
per million parts of soil, in the second series the amount of mineral potash 
added was 4000 parts per million of soil. 

Nitrogen and phosphoric acid, in the form of nitrate of soda, or of am¬ 
monia, and superphosphate were used in both the above experiments, and 
in two sub-series, carbonate of lime and sawdust were added respectively 

Pots were used throughout the experiments and as in no case was 
any potash applied except in mineral form, the amount of potash removed 
from the soil by the different crops can be measured from the quantity 
taken from the minerals. A large number of minerals were employed in 
these experiments including microcline, orthoclase, biotite, muscovite, 
leucite, nephelite, {unite, stilbite and chabazite, and they were compared 
with sulphate of potash. Cotton, maize, millet and sorghum were planted 
in the pots, the sowing being so arranged as to obtain 4 crops. 

The tables given by the author give the results obtained in the two first 
series of experiments. The average amount of potash removed from the 
soil by the crops of the first series varied from x % (microcline) to 38.7 % 
(sulphate of potash!. The different substances used may be placed in the 
following ascending order: microcline, orthoclase, pinite, muscovite, bio¬ 
tite, stilbite, chabazite and sulphate of potash. The largest recovery of 
potash was usually made with the first crop. The results obtained with 
leucite and nephelite were not satisfactory, but probably, as the author 
suggests, this was due to the small number of experiments. 
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The relation between the availability of the potash and the different 
minerals and their solubility in acids may be ascertained by noting : the 
amount of potash present in each mineral, the percentage of potash dis¬ 
solved by fifth-normal nitric acid, and the percentage of potash removed 
by each crop. These data are to be found in the following Table. 

Relation of Average Potash removed by One Crop to Total 
and Active Potash of Minerals. 
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The amounts of potash taken by one crop from microcline average the 
same as the quantity dissolved by fifth-normal nitric acid. The amount 
utilised from orthoclase is somewhat more than that dissolved by the acid, 
the relation varying from i.i to 5.5. One crop removed from muscovite 
on an average 30 to 70 per cent of the potash dissolved bv fifth-normal acid, 
from biotite 30 to 50, from stilbite 40 and from sulphate of potash 20, 
30, 40 per cent. 

In the third experiment, maize and sorghum were grown in pots 
containing different kinds of soil to which was added granite containing 
4.94 % total phosphate. 

At the same time, and under similar conditions, other experiments 
were made in which some of.the pots received no fertiliser, while others 
were given a complete fertiliser (ammonium nitrate, dicalcium phosphate 
and sulphate of potash). 

The results of these experiments showed that granite has little or no 
effect as a fertiliser owing to the insolubilit}* of the contained potash. 

The author carried further the researches of other investigators es¬ 
pecially those of J. K. Plummer {Journal of Agricultural Research , XIV, 
No. 298, 1918), and proved that the potash removed by crops in the pres¬ 
ence of nitrogen and phosphoric acid is related to its solubility in fifth- 
normal nitric acid. 

Minerals which contain potash easily soluble in strong hydrochloric 
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acid give up their potash more readily to plants than those containing pot¬ 
ash less soluble in strong acids. 

The results the author obtained as to the non-fertilising effect of gran¬ 
ite are in complete agreement with those already published by Hart¬ 
well and Pember ( Rhode Island Experiment Station, Bulletin 129). 

933 - Potassium Nitrate Ratio of Red Clover as influenced by Potassic Fertilisers. — 

Emerson, P., and Barton, J. (Assistant Professor of Soils and Assistant in Soils, Iowa 
State College, Ames) in Journal of the Atne/tcnn Society of Autonomy, Vol 14, No. 5, 
pp. 182-192, bibliography of 17 woiks Geneva. N Y. May 1922. 

The most important question before soil investigators to-day is to 
obtain maximum crops by means of a practical method of manuring. Kx- 
cessive application would lead to waste. Attention should also be given 
to the fact that crops may be stimulated to such an extent that the soil is 
impoverished by loss of its constituents, which will undoubtedly have an 
effect on fertility during the following years. Very little is known as 
regards the specific physiological effect played by each mineral element in 
plant nutrition. It is recognised, however, that absorption may vary 
to a considerable extent. Potassium is, for example, indispensable, but 
the amount of absorption is variable as has been proved by several investi¬ 
gations. Beyond a certain limit it is doubtful whether the potassium 
is used (Haix), or whether it is only tolerated (Hopkins and At t mi£R). 
The authors have undei taken pot-culture tests with red clover to investigate 
the potassium absorption question. To silt loam were aded various potas 
sium salts, viz. potassium chloride, potassium sulphate or kainit at the 
rate of 100 lb. and 400 lb. per acre, lime was applied at the rate of 4 * 2 
tons per acre (double the lime requirement by the Tkfog method). In 
most cases, manure or superphosphate was applied, separately or together. 
The solubility of potassium increased with applications of chloride, sul¬ 
phate and kainit. The kainit had also a beneficial effect on plant growth. 
Applications of lime had practically no effect on the solubility of potassium, 
but may stimulate nitrate production and consequently plant growth. 
The potassium absorption increases only in relation to the stimulated growth 
but taken as a whole the potassium nitrate ratio is reduced from 1 : 5.6 
to 1 : 3.5. Applications of manure or phosphates, separately or together, 
increased the potassium solubility, but there is no cox responding increase 
in nitrate solubility. Manure has a depressing effect ; the ratio is therefore 
still further narrowed. 

A combination of superphosphate, potassium sulphate and lime pro¬ 
duced the maximum effect ; further addition of manure reduced the yield. 

I,. V. 

934 - Supplies Of Nitrogen Fertilisers. — Haskell. S. B. (J)iiector, Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, Amherst, Massachusetts), in Journal of the Ametican Society of Agro¬ 
nomy, Vol. 14, No. 5, pp. 167-175. Geneva, N. Y., May 1922 (i). 

A comparison of the data collected for 1918 with that of other years, 
has led the author to estimate that approximately one-half of the total 

(i) See /?. Feb. 1922, No. 144. (Ed.) 
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supply of fertiliser nitrogen is derived from organic sources and the remain¬ 
ing half from mineral products. There is a tendency, however, for the 
consumption of organic nitrogen to decrease and that of mineral nitrogen 
to increase. Cottonseed meal supplies less than one-fourth of the fertili¬ 
ser nitrogen, which would be better used as a livestock feed which should 
be encouraged. Dried blood, leather waste, tankage (coining partly from 
Argentina), fish by-products etc. are other sources of nitrogen. 

Five-eighths of the mineral nitrogen fertiliser is furnished by nitrate of 
soda ; the importation is on the decrease, and some solution must be found. 

The remainder is supplied from cyanatnide and sulphate of ammonia 
etc. The cvanamide is obtained chiefly in Canada, from the American 
plant which uses the Niagara Falls as a source of power. 

The great bulk of the sulphate of ammonia is derived from the by-pro- 
duct of the coke ovens. The consumption of by-products is continually 
on the increase. The author strongly recommends a more systematic 
use of available resources Iv. V. 

935 - Effect of Nitrates on the various Stages of Wheat Development. — See no <>47 

of this Rcv'cw. 

<j j 6 - The Manufacture of Nitrates by the Biochemical Oxidization of Salts of 
Ammonia. — Boullangbr, K., ill Annnlcs th' rtmhtut Pasteur, Vol. 36, No. 4 , 
pp. 305-338, I Hg. Paris, April n>j2 

The author had already experimented in the laboratory on the 
nitrification of sulphate of ammonia in solution, to which he added car¬ 
bonate of lime in suspension ; with this liquid he sprinkled peat or pozzo- 
lana impregnated with nitrifying bacterial cultures and obtained nitrate 
of lime and of gypsum. He also successfully used a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia (mono- and bi-) (1). 

After these preliminary tests he has now made a semi-industrial at¬ 
tempt at production on a large scale with 9 masonry containers, each of 
about 800 litres capacity, and has found that the use of carbonate of am¬ 
monia is preferable in order to avoid the formation of gypsum which ob¬ 
structs the process. The author describes these tests in detail. They 
have not however any economical value for the trade price of nitric nitrogen 
is the same as that of ammoniacal nitrogen, whereas the author produces it 
from the latter, making it bear the total cost of production (including the cost 
of evaporating the liquid by heating) as well as the cost of sinking fund 
and the inevitable loss of nitrogen. This is therefore an anti-economical 
process and might have been of value only during the war, when the au¬ 
thor began these tests and when nitrates were necessary for war industries; 
during the war, this aspect was ignored and economy did not receive 
special attention. Today there is not a sufficient quantity of carbonate of 
amnfonia on the market to supply an industry of this kind on a large scate. 
The process might be rendered practicable by using ammonia in com¬ 
bination. V • 


(1) See R. December 1921, No. 1204. 
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937 - Motes on the Composition and Stabilisation of Ammonium Nitrate in Presence 
of Oxidisable Material. — Findlay, a , and Rosebovsnr, C . in Chemical Industr/, 
Vol No 4 

A report of experiments made on the decomposition of ammonium 
nitrate, in presence of oxidisable material and possible methods of retard- 
dation. Decomposition takes place at temperatures much below the nor¬ 
mal decomposition temperature of salt Owing to the extensive use of 
ammonium nitrate, the question of retardation is highly important 

A water bath at ioo° C was employed, and a reaction mixture of ni¬ 
trate of soda and woodmeal The gaseous products of decomposition were 
measured and analysed daily 

The gases given off consisted almost entirely' of carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen , only rarely' a small percentage of carbon monoxide was evolved 
The water condensed dining the experiment was neutral to methyl 
orange, which proved the absence of acid oxides of nitrogen from the 
gaseous products of decomposition According to the authors it is highly 
probable that decomposition is brought about by the nitric acid formed by 
the hydrolysis of ammonium nitrate, and that oxidation is accelerated 
by traces of nitrous acid Following these lines, it was expected that the 
addition of carbamide would retard oxidation by destroying the nitrous 
acid and experiment shewed that carbamide is an effective stabiliser of 
ammonium nitrate 

Diphenylannne and plieny 1 ben/yl ether have also been tested as 
stabilisers but have not given satistactoiy results I,. M 

938 - The Function of Manganese Fertilisers. - in a nport b> Bucher, ii , Member of 
the Higher Council on \gncttUurc at the Agucultural Academy of I ranee ( # Mcmbrt 
dii Conscil Suptricur d Vgriculturc A 1 Academic d Agriculture dt 1 ranee *'), sent b\ 
M IyOtns Dop, Trench Delegate Vice President of the International Institute of \gri 
culture 

It may be said that today no farmer is ignorant of the action of man¬ 
ganese fertilisers, and also that among scientists few know the function 
and value of salts of manganese m agriculture Nevertheless, everyone 
has heard of the manganese fertilisers placed on the market in 1910 by a 
commercial firm who adveitised them widely' They were also well known 
after the long and minute researches made by M Bthtr^nd, Professor 
at the Sorbonne and Pasteur Institute, who proved the following facts 

1) Plants need manganese for the development of their cells ; 

2) Manganese is a catalytic substance and a soil fertiliser. 

M Picard of Pans in 189S also pointed out to the Academy of Science 
(Academic de s Sc>ev<t s) the presence of manganese in the greater num¬ 
ber of plants and proved its very 7 important physiological function, especi¬ 
ally at the beginning of plant life, at the moment of germination and 
early growth M Granddad, Chief Inspector of Agronomical Stations, 
had also observed that manganese exists in all plants and that its presence 
seems necessary to plant growth. Further researches made by scientists 
of all countries have substantially confirmed these assertions. 
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Manganese acts in a variety of ways : directly or catalytically as 
fertiliser, stimulant, antiseptic and anticryptogamic; it accelerates 
germination and maturation, increases the yield and improves the crop. 

Experiments made everywhere, in Europe and Japan, have given 
results varying in importance but rarely negative. Difference of opinion 
arises not as to the actual principle of the function of manganese, which 
is incontestable, but as to the form in which it should be used. Many 
consider that oxides are ineffective ; sulphate and chloride have given 
doubtful results, but carbonate and especially lime with manganese have 
been almost unanimousl}' approved. The author next reviews all the re¬ 
searches which have been made in this matter up to the present, and hopes 
that further investigation will soon solve the remaining problems. 

Bertrand has proved that the action of manganese is catalytic 
and influences the composition of various bodies without itself being mo¬ 
dified, a suitable application of manganese stimulates the microfloral act¬ 
ivity of the soil and ensures the better utilisation of the existing food 
material. 

Bouli, anger has proved the great difference in the catalytic power 
of manganese according as the soil is rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. In poor soil, chloride of manganese gave only a slightly increased 
yield of potatoes, but in rich soil, it showed an increase of 32 %. Canda, 
in Italy, also maintains that manganese has an indirect catalytic effect and 
dissolves the previously existing fertilisers. In poor soil, its action may 
even be injurious. Kelley, on the contrary, maintains that the stimulat¬ 
ing action of manganese is positive in poor clav-silicic soils, slight in rich 
soils and negative in acid soils. 

Steyn and Burgers in Holland, observed that after the use of 
manganese, maize showed much greater development, the leaves became 
much larger and there was an increase in yield of 100 ox. Aso in Japan, 
Solomon in Italy and Dumont in France were also in favour of its use. 

Investigations on the beneficial effect of manganese on plant life and 
especially on the acceleration of germination were made by the following: 
Garola, Crochectellk, Nottin, Bartmann, Loew, Bodllanger, Yoke- 
ker, Bauer and Molinari. 

Experiments by Ray, Pradikr and Bartmann prove that manganese 
accelerates maturation. 

The increase in yield through manganese has been proved by numerous 
experiments. Thomassin obtained an increase of 20 to 35 0 o in oats and 
15 % in beets ; Boult,anger an increase of 12 % in oats with lime and 
manganese only, and of 40 to 48 % by the addition of other fertilisers ; 
Aso in Japan obtained an increase of 30 % in the rice yield ; and Bart- 
mann's experiments on maize, cabbages and potatoes were equally con¬ 
clusive, as well as those by Garda on flax, Leblanc on asparagus and 
Blanchard on onions. 

Manganese not only increases the yield, but in. many cases consider¬ 
ably improves the quality ; this is especially the case with beets. Carol v 
observed that manganese sulphate not only increases the weight of beets. 
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but their sugar content,also, by 50 % ; manganese chloride, which increases 
the weight still more, on the contrary increases the sugar content only by 
25 %. Gr£gozre attributes to manganese an increase in sugar content 
and a corresponding decrease in weight, so that there is neither gain nor 
loss. Dei,orme and Boueeanger observed that barley for malting did not 
increase in weight but improved in quality, the grain becoming larger. 
Whiter and better nourished. J. M. Sauenier obtained very favourable 
results by using manganese salts (1). 

As regards its antiseptic and anticryptogamic qualities Von Bauer 
observed that manganese causes chlorosis spots on diseased plants to dis¬ 
appear. Ceausen Haxdk successfully used manganese against oat jaundice 
Demoeon, Sirot and Jorkt proved that slags used in agriculture contain 
from 4 to 5 % of manganese to which they attribute some of the useful 
effects of basic slag which were previously thought to be due to phosphoric 
acid and lime. 

To sum up, from all scientific research, and in addition from the re¬ 
sults already obtained on farms, the importance of manganese becomes 
evident. It remains to be seen : 

x) I11 what form manganese salts should be used. 

2) On what soils and crops they give the best effects. 

3) Whether they should be used alone, or mixed with other fertilisers. 

The author concludes by insisting on the urgent necessity of further 

and numerous experiments to determine the exact value of this new fer¬ 
tiliser. A. i). B. 

939 - Inoculation of Leguminous Crops. — a wry, a. e., and Me Gnmis, f. w., in Joui - 

nalofthe American Society of A enmotny , Vol. i 3, No. 8, tables 6, bibliography of 14 publi¬ 
cations. Washington, Nov. 1921. 

The use of commercial cultures for inoculating the seed of leguminous 
crops has not proved altogether satisfactory. 

The application of soil from a field used for a leguminous crop to an¬ 
other field involves labour difficulties, especially if the second field is far 
away. As a general rule 100 to 300 lb. of soil per acre or more is re¬ 
quired. 

The authors have tested a new method, namely that of applying in¬ 
oculated soil to the seed of leguminous crops. Seeds of soy bean, alfalfa and 
sweet clover were used with water, and concentrations of glue and sugar, 


(1) Reference is made to the important experiments made by Sattlnxkr in 1898-1900 
in the tiial plots **t Suessoia, organised on the model of the Experimental Station at 
Rotbamsted by the late Prof. T. Oiguoli. Of 8 series of plots in which wheat was culti¬ 
vated and to which a dressing of manganese dioxide, mixed in each case with other and 
diffeient fertilisers, was applied, 4 gave good results, namely those treated with nitrate 
Of soda, manure, superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia, stipetphosphate* with 
sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of soda. Manganese dioxide proved more favourable 
for grain than stiaw. — See Italo Giouoli, Cultura del frumento , Ksperlenze con 
biossido di manganese. Campo spetimeniale di Suessoia, 13 0 anno di ooltura continua del 
frumento e granturco ”, pp. 133-147. I’ortici, 1901. {Ed.) 

JtJ 
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and the soil made to adhere to the moist seed, afterwards dried and sifted 
and prepared for inoculation purposes. Tests were made both in the green¬ 
house and in the field. The tiials made with sand and sterilised sand were 
not satisfactory and were discontinued. 

The same weight of soil was added to certain seeds at the time of sow¬ 
ing and the results compared with untreated seed, and with the seed 
with the commercial culture 

The first mentioned method gave good results and with one or two 
exceptions, a large number of nodules were produced, and the plant was 
well developed. Still more satisfactory results were as a rule obtained 
with the commercial culture. 

A comparison was also made as to the efficiency of water, glue and su¬ 
gar solution at 5 % and 30 %. But these did not give satisfactory 
results, and the glue and sugar solution method of obtaining soil adherence 
is not therefore recommended. After inoculation with soil or with com¬ 
mercial cultures, the seeds may be stored in a suitable place for one month 
or more without any injurious effect. 

Exposure of the soil to sunlight for 3 hours, and of the commercial cul¬ 
ture for a half-hour in October, did not alter the efficiency of these means 
of inoculation with soybean seeds, but for alfalfa there appears to be some 
reduction in efficiency. Exposure of the seed to more intense heat of 
spiing and summer sun might prove harmful and should be avoided when¬ 
ever possible. L. V. 

940 - Root Development in Barley and Wheat. — Brenchtxy, \v. k., and Jackson, v. g. 
(Bothams ted Experiment Station) in Annah of Botany, Vol. 35, No. 140, pp. 5*3-556, 
figs. 4 London, Oct. 1921. 

Study made of root development and the correlation between root and 
shoot development. Pot cultures were made with heavy soil from the 
Experimental Farm with the addition of io % sand. These served for con¬ 
trol purposes ; to others were added the following fertilisers : sodium ni¬ 
trate, superphosphate, sodium nitrate + superphosphate, potassium 
sulphate + superphosphate. Measurements were taken after drying 
and the rate of growth is shown in diagram form. 

A strong root system for barley was shown, especially with sodium 
nitrate and even more marked with sodium nitrate + superphosphate. 

The differences in growth between the various cereals, except when 
nitrate of soda + superphosphate was used, decreased or disappeared 
after 5 to 6 months. Relatively speaking, there was also a more marked 
development of shoot growth, but no parallelism can be drawn ; it may 
be considered, however, that the shoot-root ratio attains the maximum with 
superphosphate + potassium sulphate and the riiinimum with superphos¬ 
phate + sodium sulphate. 

With wheat, the actual effect of the fertilisers on root development 
was not apparent; at certain stages, the root development seemed to be 
inferior to that of the control, especially when sodium nitrate was used. 
There is however, a more evident development of shoot system. The most 
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marked effect as regards roots was with superphosphate + potassium sul¬ 
phate, and by superphosphate + sodium nitrate. • 

The types of root system both for wheat and for barley are more or 
less similar. A certain number of primary roots were developed vertically, 
lateral formation was thfen noted at the bottom of the'pot; the actual 
appearance and habits of these lateral roots, described in detail by the au¬ 
thors, varied inherently with the fertiliser employed. 

In the open field, the barley roots are thinner and more abundant 
than in the pots and are found near the surface. Oats behaved in the same 
manner ; the wheat penetrated deeper. 

In every case, both in pots, in the field, and more especially in water 
cultures, the white roots , distinguished by their thickness, and waxy appear¬ 
ance were prominent. Laterals are rarely seen ; some of the longest 
roots bear a few short laterals near the crown, formed after the others and 
found in greater abundance early in the spring, especially in the case of bar¬ 
ley. After a time, laterals are produced and gradually lose their character¬ 
istic appearance ; finally it is impossible to distinguish them from ordinary 
roots. The “ white root ” formation was increased with barley after the ap¬ 
plication of superphosphates + potash ; the wheat appeared to be un¬ 
affected. These changes are difficult to explain and offer a promising 
field for research. A comparative study of the anatomical structure of the 
ordinary and white roots has been started by one of the authors. 

It is noticeable also that the slender roots produced laterals whilst 
still very small, especially towards the tips. These remained for some 
time and finally adopted the characteristics associated with the ordinary 
roots. L. V. 

941 - Influence of Wheat Growth on the Hydrogen-ion Concentration of Plant Food 
Solutions. —Jones, 3 ,. II . anrl Skive, J. W (New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Department of Plant Physiology) in The Botanical Gazette, Vol. 73, No. 5, 
j)p. 391*400, bibl of iS works. Chicago, 311 ., May 1922. 

Certain solutions used in experiments on plant physiology show rapid 
and remarkable modifications in their hydrogen-ion concentration when 
used for plant growth ; others, on the contrary, show few changes because 
they contain salts capable of fixing the hydroxyl-ions. 

In connexion with this question, the writers have studied 20 for 
mulae advanced by several investigators. They placed young wheat 
plants in the solutions and made the determinations by the Gillespie me¬ 
thod in the course of 52 hours. Results showed that in certain solutions 
the hydrogen-ion concentration presented very slight modifications ; 
for instance, the Crone and Sachs solutions remained at 6.6, 6.7 pH'; 
hydrogen-ion concentration is generally reduced ; it passes from 4.2-4.8 
pH to 5.3-6.1 pH in 6 solutions ; the reduction was greater in more con¬ 
centrated solutions; in 6 Ijvingston-Tottingham types containing 
3 sal ts it was also reduced, passing from 3.6-4.6 pH to 5-4-5.8 pH ; in 
2 modified Tottingham solutions, on the contrary’ (replacing potassium 
nitrate by ammonia sulphate), the concentration rose slightly, from 4.8 
to 4.2 pH. These last solutions, therefore, are quite suitable in the case 
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of crops for which it is not desired that the hydrogen-ion concentration 
should vary appreciably under the influence of plant growth. They afso 
have the advantage of being able to take up iron in a form which can be 
assimilated by growing plants. 1,. V. 

()\2 — Effects Of Borax upon Plant Growth* — Nelllr, J. R. (1'ormerly of the New Jersey 

Agricultural Experiment Station) and Morse, W J. (Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion) in Soil Science, Vol. 12, No 2, pp 7910 s, 1 ^ plates, bibl. 'f 17 works. Baltimore, 

Aug. 1921. 

The experiments reported in this paper are based on numerous obser¬ 
vations made by farmers and scientists regarding the harmful effects of 
boron compounds (boric acid, potassium borate, sodium borate, borax, 
etc.) added to manure as larvicides or contained in certain chemical fer¬ 
tilisers. 

The writers more especially proposed to ascertain if the above-men¬ 
tioned action is due solely to boron, and wliat is the maximum quantity 
which can be applied without injury’. They made numerous pot exper¬ 
iments, using a compound fertiliser made from sodium nitrate, acid phos¬ 
phate and potassium sulphate, to which was added commercial borax 
containing 67.2 % of anhydrous borax ; the experiments were made on 
maize, beans and potatoes. 

The beans were tolerant to a maximum quantity corresponding to 
3 pounds of anhydrous borax per acre, maize as much as nearly 5 pounds 
and potatoes a little more. If, instead of being applied in the drills, 
the boracic fertiliser was well mixed into the soil, the plants were not quite 
so easily affected. A commercial fertiliser containing borax was found to be 
considerably more toxic than an equal quantity of boracic fertiliser 
used by the writers. The toxic effects were variable ; the writers describe 
them with full details. 

During the experiments; the soil was kept at an average optimum 
water content of 19.2 % with but little modification. By reducing the 
soil moisture, the toxic action of the borax was increased, and vice-versa. 

Certain previous observations led to the conclusion that salts of lime 
diminish the toxicity of various organic substances. The writers con¬ 
firmed the fact that limestone effectively limits the toxicity of borax 
as regards the first three plants experimented upon ; gypsum ard manure 
only protected maize, no effect being observed on the other two plantas. 

Some writers have reported that small quantities of boron act act a 
stimulant, but the authors only observed a doubtful action, and that 
with maize alone. ^ V. 

943 - Effect of ROntgen Rays upon the Growth of Oryza Sativa. — komuro, r-x.,in 

The Botanical Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 421, PP- * 5 - 17 * Tokyo, Jan. 1922. 

Investigations by Yamada (1917). carried out on an aquatic variety ' 
of Oryza sativa, proved that a weak irradiation (3 H and 5 H) of the seeds 
gives an increase of amount of crop. Investigations by Nakamura (1918) 
on another aquatic variety gave similar results. 

The author did not confirm these results. He used a third aquatic 
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variety and employed rays of 4.5 — 6° intensity; the exposures were 
5 to 15 H for steeped and air-dried seeds, and 3-7 H for steeped seeds; 
and the experiments were carried on both in pots and in the field, but not 
on a large scale. The author thinks that his predecessors were to some 
extent mistaken in their observations. 


h. V. 

944 - Sulphur Content Of Alfalfa. — Hall, E. H. (Hull Botanical laboratory) in The 

Botanical Gazette , Vol. 73, No. 5, pp. 401-411, bibl. of 15 works. Chicago, Ill., May 1922. 

The author confirms the fact that the sulphur content of alfalfa great¬ 
ly varies ; in hay grown in different parts of the IT. S. he found 3.3 to 5 kg. 
per ton ; so that it the alfalfa yield is 12 to 20 tons per ha., it removes 
40 to 100 kg. of sulphur per ha. from the soil, an amount which is in 
excess of the atmospheric sulphur returned by rain From Wolff's old 
ash analyses, it was assumed that plants contained but little sulphur, and 
that it was not necessary therefore to furnish fresh supplies. But we 
know now that plants consume a great deal and that it is one of their 
principal elements, like nitrogen, potash and phosphorus ; the same may be 
said of calcium and, in certain cases, of magnesium. 

The greater part of the sulphur was in the organic form ; that in the 
inorganic form was never more than 10 % of the total, while in certain 
samples of alfalfa there was none at all. The average was 4.35 %. These 
results differ from Peterson’s determinations, who found the ratio to 
be 1 : 1. 

The author also made nitrogen estimations but does not give the 
results. 

This investigation was carried out under a research fellowship from 
the Gypsum Industries Association. 

I,. V. 

945 - S. B. Y.and Bio. 38 , Two new Varieties of Sweet Potato obtained by Selection 

in the Philippines. Menimola, N. B„ in The Philippine Agriculturist, Vol. X. 

No. 5 , PP- i 77 -i 8 '», 1 pi. Los Baiios, Lasuna, Dec. 1921. 

This work gives the results of a series of investigations and researches 
carried out at the Agricultural Experiment Station in the Philippines 
with a view to improving the sweet potato oy selection. 

The initial experiments were carried out, and results obtained, from 
the following varieties: Samar Big Yellow, which, in December 1919, 
gave the highest yield, Binandera, Binglo, Boled Zooling and others un¬ 
identified but distinguished by the letters B. C., and D. 

The offspring ol these varieties show great variability in leaf shape, 
yield in tuber, colour of skin and flesh and flavour of the tuber. 

The following table shows the comparative weight of yield of some 
offspring of Binandera. 

fMMMl 
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Weight of tubers per Plant produced by Seedling offspring of Binandera. 


Offspring No 


X 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Wt. of tubers 
produced 

gm. 


127 
380 
I 090 

75 

107 


Offspring No 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Wt. of tubers 
produced 


gm. 

95 

340 

2-333 

430 

70 


This variability may be taken as an indication that some of the va¬ 
rieties of sweet potato which have been propagated asexually are hetero¬ 
zygous with respect to a number of characters. 

The author made a careful selection of a large number of seedlings. 

It is well to note in this connection that a one-vear test is not suffi¬ 
cient to decide which are superior The final selection should therefore 
be made with care and only after a sufficiently long period has elapsed. 

Selection has already led to the isolation of two good types S B. Y. 
and Bio. the first from Samar Big Yellow r and the second from Binglo. 

Then description as follows * 

S. B. Y. 98. - Stem, 5 metres long and 3 to 6 mm. in diameter; 
colour pale green with slight tinge of puiple which becomes more 
distinct with age ; hairs not abundant. leaves cordate, mature leat 7 to 
q cm long and 6 to 7 cm wide ; first puiple with slight tinge of green, then 
green with purplish veins, petiole 7-11 cm long. Growth vigorous, 
matures early , tubers roundish or somewhat elongated, medium to very 
big and almost free from disease , skin, reddist purple; flesh, outer portion 
yellowish, with ring of purple next tinged with slight yellow, central por¬ 
tion more yellowish. Cooked tubers have a faint pleasant odour, turn to 
a light purple and yellow colour and are rather sw'eet; good pastry may 
be made from them. This variety is an excellent yielder. 

Bio 38. — Stem, 35 m long and 4-6 mm. in diameter, gieen, hairs 
abundant , leaves, cordate, 8-10 cm long and 7-g cm. across first purple 
with green tinge, then green , petiole, 6-14 cm. long. Growth not very 
vigorous; matures early; tubers, roundish or somewhat elongated; medium 
to very big; not entirely free from disease; skin, light purple; flesh, cream- 
coloured with circular ting tinged with purple Cooked tubers sweet and 
have pleasant odour, the skin liecomes dull purple and the flesh creamy 
yellow. A good jiclder. 

These new varieties will be tried on outlying farms G. A. 

94<) - Investigation on Hard Seed Germination. — Giron, k g , in n<uun dt awchI- 

turn futuca v kcottomtai (I*M.iuon Ccniiai <tc Kn^uyo de Semi lias de la Mondoa), Allot, 

(years) XXII atid XJV, No** 151-1SV159, PP 2*0-240, V>6-6o8, 821-828 Madrid, IQ21 

and 102c. 

The author first briefly reviews the different methods of treating 
hard seeds which have been followed up to the present; he divides them 
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into 3 groups: mechanical, physical and chemical, and says a few words 
on their advantages and disadvantages He afterwards quotes the expe¬ 
riments made by Professors Love and Leighty on red clover seed by 
treating it with sulphuric acid, and finally describes the experiments 
made at the " Kstacion central de Knsayo de semillas de la Mencloa ” 
on " algarrobo ” seed (Ceratoma siliqua). A description of these experi¬ 
ments and their results are given below 

The seed used was taken from one among a number of lots at the corn 
market; they were not a wide and most representative (closely conforming) 
selection, as is generally the case The treatment consisted in steeping 
lots of ioo seeds each m sulphuric acid for var\ mg periods. They were after¬ 
wards carefully washed until all trace of the acid had disappeared 

They were germinated both on sand and in filter paper bags, care 
being taken m the first case to bury the seed at a depth of 4 to 5 mm only 
The root thus appeared near the surface, and the plant could be observed 
taking root without its being necessary to turn up the sand and risk injur¬ 
ing the young organs 

I11 Tables I and II the details and results of these first trials are 
shown Two other te^ts were then made with “ ungerminated, healthy ” 
seed , details of these latter tests are given in Tables III and IV 
From these experiment^ the author draws the following conclusions 

1) The germination of " algarrobo ” seeds is encouraged by their 
being subjected for a certain time to the action of sulphuric acid 

2) The various groups of seed tested showed the best lesults after 
being treated for a period of 30 minutes 

3) Intermittent treatment is still more beneficial, a sufficient num¬ 
ber of days being allowed to elapse between the paitial treatments 

4) The plants obtained grow normallv 

The author concludes his investigation with some notes on the re¬ 
lation between the attack of mildew, observed during the experiments on 
seeds of which the tegument was injured, and on the duration of the sul¬ 
phuric acid treatment He concludes that the percentage of seed? attacked 
by mildew is smaller m proportion as the duration of the treatment ap¬ 
proaches the beneficial maximum 


Table I — “ Algorrobo 99 seed test Germination in sand beds for 26 days 


No of s£eds 
in group 


IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 


Duration 
of sulphuric acid 
treatment 


O 

20 ' 


30 

60' 


germinated 


8 

72 

86 

32 


No of seeds 

ungerminated 
healthy 


76 

20 

3 

o 


spoilt 

16 

8 

IX 

68 
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Table II. — “ Algarrobo ” seed test. 
Germination in filter fafer bags for 23 days. 


— t 


' 

No. of seeds 


No. of seeds 
in group 

Duration 
of sulphuric acid 
treatment 

germinated 

ungerminated 

- - - 


! ’ 1 

j healthy 

spoilt 

too 

O' 

! is 

1 52 ! 

32 

IOO 

15 ' 

! 4 ° 

| 36 

24 

IOO 

30 ' 

i 88 

I ° 

12 

IOO 

60' 

! 36 

1 O 

64 

- -1 J 


- _ _ -- - 


— 


Table III. — Results of 2nd treatment of seeds not germinated in table I test, 

23 days germination. 


Duration 
of 1st. 
treatment 


' Duration of \ No. of seeds 
! 2nd treatment treated 


Results in the gioup 


germinated 


ungerminated 
healthy spoilt 


O' 15' 

20 ' 30' 


76 60 

20 20 


O 16 

O O 


Table IV. — Results of 2nd treatment of seeds not germinated in table II test. 

11 days germination. 

j ( Results in the gioup 


Duration 
of 1st. 

treatment 

Duration of j 

No- of seeds 

• - - 

ungerminated 

, aud treatment 

! 

treated i 

germinated 

1 

healthy 

| spoilt 

0' 

1 ! 

• z \ 

i 15 

52 

40 

8 

! 4 

15 ' 

; 12' i 

! 

36 

36 

0 

O 


.. • j. p. c. 

947 - The Effect of Nitrates applied at different Stages of Growth on the Yield, Com¬ 
position and Quality Of Wheat. — Davtoson, J. (Plant Chemici.l Laboratory, Bureau 
of Chemistry, V. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D C ) in the Journal of 
the American Society of Agronomy, Voi. 14, No. 4, PP-118-122- Bihliogtaphy of 2 works. 
Ucneva, N. Y., April 15, 1022. 

An experiment made by the author in collaboration with La ClERC 
showed that the application of sodium nitrate during the early period 
of growth increased the yield of wheat; when applied at the time of 
heading the quality of the grain was improved, but the use of nitrate 
at the beginning of the milk stage had no effect either on yield or the 
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quality of the crop. The experiment was carried out in the year 19x9 
at College Park, Maryland, The period between the resumption of the 
growth of wheat in the spring and the time of heading was divided into 
three sub-periods. Bach of three corresponding sets of plots received 
nitrate of soda or nitrate of calcium at one of these sub-periods ; the 
experiments were repeated to make sure of the effect of the nitrates ; 
the number of plots was thirty-six. 

The effect of nitrate in increasing the ) r ield decreases consistently 
as the time of their application approaches the stage of heading. 

The effect of nitrates in increasing the protein content (N x 5.7) 
of the grain increases as the effect on yield decreases. The deeper col¬ 
our of the grain showed qualitative modification. X,. V. 

948 - The Milling Quality of Saskatchewan Wheat. — Champlin, m ami Gouli>en, g ir , 
in Sc entific Agriculture, Vol II, No 8 , pp 28^-505. Gai den vale, P (J , \pi II 1^22 

The actual value of wheat grain cannot be estimated by the plant 
characters of the variety, and only to a flight extent from the appearanee 
of the sample after threshing The actual value or quality can only 
be ascertained by means of a milling and baking test 

For the past eight years the University Field Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment has been carrying on field tests with the leading varieties of wheat 
and each year samples of these wheats have been sent to come reliable 
wheat testing laboratory in order to have their nulling and baking qual¬ 
ities determined. The data obtained from these tests are now available 
and serve to indicate the relative values of wheats and <-ome of their qual¬ 
ities. A description of the methods of analysis is al c o given. The dif¬ 
ferent varieties of wheat are arranged m groups, each group having in 
common some particular qualities which distinguish it from the rest 
Group I : Marquis, Red Fife, Kitchener, Red Bobs. 

Marquis and Red Fife both possess excellent milling qualities. These 
results are in accord with those reported by other investigatois (1). The 
remaining members of this group are high quality wheats, especially 
Kitchener which was considered to be one of the best milling wheats 
Group II White Bobs, White Fife, Taylor's Wonder 
All the«e are white wheats Taylor's Wonder is a soft wheat, lacking 
in baking strength, but has given fairly good results. White Fife is at 
least equal to Red Fife. 

Group III Prelude, Pioneer, Preston, Chelsea. 

Fairly good milling value, but with no outstanding results. 


(1) Marquis Wheat — Ball, C R ami Clark, J A , U S. Department of AgticuUun D C . 
Farmer*' bulletin, No 732 S<vnderson, T , Mtlbng and Bakin# Results of Marquis v. Blue 
stem and Fife wheats — in North Dakota A rtcultural Experiment Station , Special Bulletin, 
Vol 2, No 32 Food Department. Arny,A C and Bailey. C H , MatquisWhml in Minnesota 
Agricultural hxpiriment Station, Bulletin No 1 R< port of the Dominion Grain Research 
Laboiatory, Winnipeg, Man., 1920. Submitted by Biciiard, F. J. (hd) 

r*#7~*46l 
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Group IV : Ruby ; no great milling value, but promises well as an 
early wheat in the northern districts 

Group V : Club, Redstone, Alaska, Kinley, Stanley: — Medium 
value for milling. Although the Alaska variety has large ears, results 
after analysis have proved unsatisfactory (1). 

Group VI : Kubanka, Acme, Pelissier, Monad and Amber Durum 
varieties : — Suited to warm localities with a dry ripening period. Acme 
and Monad give high yields, and are resistant to drought and rust ; the 
poor quality straw however renders them unsuitable for heavy soils. 
Kubanka is acknowledged to be the best milling variety of durum wheat 
and is used chiefly in the manufacture of macaroni, spaghetti and for 
blending purposes. 

Group VII : Red Durum (D5) 

This grain i c hard, bright and vitreous , it is immune from stem rust 
(Putcinia Gratninis), but the flour is weak and not c ati c factory either 
foi baking or for macaroni 

The author supplements his report with a table grving the jmncipal 
varieties of wheat harvested in 1920, their protein content, absorption ca¬ 
pacity, loaf volume, colour, texture and the general appearance of the 
bread made from them. 

A number of experiments were made during the >ears 1915 and 1916 
iu order to ascertain the influence of the time of harvesting on the value 
of Marquis Wheat as regards milling and baking, and the following de¬ 
ductions were made : — 

1) Loaf volume increases directly with the maturity of the grain. 

2) Flour colour improves with maturity, flours from early cuttings 
were all slightly greyish 

3! Gluten content increases directly with maturity. 

4) Weight of loaf and water absorption decrease riightly as the 
grain ripens. 

In conclusion it may be stated that it is very important to allow the 
wheat to reach at least the dough stage before cutting The wheat is 
much improved by allowing it to harden fully, but the difference is not 
sufficient to warrant the farmer taking any risks in getting his crop har¬ 
vested. Immaturity is undoubtedly detrimental to the value of the 
wheat grain. 

Importance of the Milling and Baking Test tn Vi heat Breeding — A 
milling and baking test must be made upon the grain as soon as the se¬ 
lection has reached a stage where a sufficient quantity is available for 
the purpose. This will give an accurate indication of any improvement 
m quality and will allow the breeder to eliminate poor quality strains at 
the outset. Thus labour and expense will be saved and the distribution 
of a poor quality wheat prevented. F- S. 


(1) BaiX, Carcxston, R , and Letgmty, C K , Alaska and Stoner or * Miracle *• wheats, 
two varieties, much misrepresented V Department at Agriculture Bulletin No 367, 19*6- 

* [* 4*1 
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949 - Influence of Wheat Development on the Hydrogen-Ion Concentration of 
nutritive Solutions* — Sec No 941 of this Review 

950 - On Root Development of Barley and Wheat* — See No 940 of this Renew. 

951 - Smooth-Awned Barleys. — H\yes, H K , and Wilcox, A N (Minnesota Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, Division of Agronomy ami Farm Management), in Journal 
of the American Soc etv of Agronomy, Vol 14, No 4, pp 113-X17, bibliography of 
9 works. Geneva, N J , April 15, 1022 

Farmers find the presence of awns in wheat and barley uncomfortable 
in handling and for this reason breeders have devoted much of their at¬ 
tention to the production of awnless varieties. It has however to be 
noted that the awns have definite physiological functions, which have 
been brought out by several investigators. If the awns are removed a 
quite noticeable reduction takes place in transpiration which is partic¬ 
ularly active at the time of carbohydrate formation in the seed, which 
it appears to stimulate. A reduction of abut 10 % also occurs in the 
volume and weight of the seed according to Perwtitjs while the spikes 
become brittle owing to the deposition of dry matter which in the ca^-e 
of normal spikes takes place largely in the awns according to Harcan 
and Antony 

It is still more important that awnless varieties give a ^mailer yield 
than awned as has been discovered by Grantham for wheat and proved b> 
experiments earned out as the Minnesota vStation with awned and awn- 
less hybrids resulting from the sime crossings 

Attempts have been made to obtain the physiological advantage^ 
of the awns and at the same time to eliminate the discomforts they came 
in handling, by cultivating varieties of wheat and barley with smooth ot 
flexible awns, which at present have merely a botanic value. Harlan 
is responsible for this solution which has been studied for sever.! 1 
years at the Minnesota Station where varieties of barley with smooth 
awns have in certain years produced a fair yield , 111 other years ilu 
yield has been considerably reduced as these varieties show themselves 
highly susceptible to Helmvnthosponurn sativum. 

New crosses and more resistant ^trains have now been tested. In 
1920 and 1921 an average yield wa^ obtained superior to that of Manchu 
rian barley which is awned These varieties have also given good tram 
piration results, one gramme of water per hour for 10 heads of smooth 
awned barley and also for Manchurian, while certain barleys both awned 
and awnless gave much less The new varieties therefore seem to be verv 
promising L. V. 

952 - North African Barley and Malting. Bonn* in Rtvue Autcoie de VAfnque dt 

Nord, 20th year. No 1 S 5 , 1>P 4 * 5 ^ Algiers, July 2X, 1922 

The author classifies the barleys used in brewing, mentions the qual 
ities most sought after in them, and describes the characteristics ot 
North-African barleys 

A table accompanies the description, showing the percentage of moi s 
ture, dry matter and nitrogenous matter contained in two-rowed barley and 
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winter barley from various districts collected in 1910 and 1911. The 
author replies as to certain faults found with North-African barleys, and 
after having indicated certain improvements to be made in their culti¬ 
vation, he draws the following conclusions: the winter barleys cultivated 
in North Africa are adapted to malting and are largely used in high fer¬ 
mentation brewing ; they may form 15 to 20 % of the total used in low- 
fermentation brewing. 

The better kinds should be selected, cleaned and distributed in suitable 
quantities. 

Two-rowed barleys do not degenerate in North Africa. The kinds 
which combine industrial qualities with a good yield and sufficient resist¬ 
ance to rust and smut, should be placed at the disposal of farmers in 
order that their cultivation may be extended. F. S. 

953 - Date of Sowing for Maize. - Brown, K. I, and Garrison, H. ft (Office of Cereal 

Investigations), U. S. Dept, of A^ricultutc, Mullet in No 1014, pp 1-14. Washington, 

Jan. 11, 1922. 

Report of investigations in progress from 1915-21 at the Arlington 
Experimental Farm, Rosslyn, Va. near Washington D. C. It appears 
that although the total growth of stalk was greatest for spring sown maize 
(May and June), the rate of growth was slower than with June and July 
sowings, and the earring was also deferred. The pollen period was longer, 
but the number of ears, the size of the ear and the sucker growth did not 
appear to be affected. 

With very early sowings (April), not only was the rate of growth 
slower, but the staiks were usually shorter. Iu 1917, for example, the April 
sowings produced plants with stalks only 75.6 inches in height; May sow¬ 
ings 86.4 in. stalks; June sowings 88.8 in.; July sowings, 7b 8 in. liarring 
and ripening were somewhat hastened. L. V. 

954 - Fenugreek in Algeria. — Ditcelubr, I (Professot at the Agrieultuial Institute of forage CROPS 

Algieis) in Rerue Aqricolc dc VA fnqne du Nord, Year 20, No 133, pp 106-109. Algiers, 

February 17, 1922. 

Trigonal fenugreek (calted " helbe "or helba ” in Algeria) has be¬ 
come much less important as a forage crop, especially in the Mediterranean 
district, but is still valued in the East, in India and in the Valley of the 
Nile, both as a forage plant and foi its seeds ; in Tunisia and Morocco 
it is cultivated chiefly for its seed production. Morocco exports an aver¬ 
age of 70 000 quintals of fenugreek seed per year, and most of it comes 
from the Casablanca district. In Algeria this legume is at present very 
little cultivated. 

There are several varieties of fenugreek : only one with angular seeds, 
is cultivated in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. Another variety from 
Khartoum with smaller and rounded seeds, tried at Maison-Carree, did not 
give such good results. 

In Algeria the forage-yield of fenugreek generally varies from 25 
to 30 tons per ha., which corresponds to 4-6 tons of dry hay. In fertile 
soil the yield of green forage may be as much as 50 to 60 tons:- 
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Fenugreek produces io to 12 qx. of seed per ha.; the latter in North 
Africa often includes seeds from other casual plants, such as Bu- 
pleurutn proiractum, rye grass (Lolium multiflonim), brome grass, barley, 
oats, etc. The presence of wild ray-grass seed or corn-seed among that 
of fenugreek is rather advantageous than otherwise from the point of view 
of forage-production; rye grass, growing among fenugreek improves the 
quality of the forage given by the latter and helps it to dry. 

The weight of a hectolitre of fenugreek seed including admixtures 
varies from 70 to 75 kg. in Algeria ; when dressed the seed may weigh as 
much as 78 kg. F. I). 

955 - Sunflower Growing in Rhodesia. -- main waring, e., The Common sunflower, 
in Bulletin No 423, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Rhodesia, pp 8. June 1922, 
The Sunflower is very often employed as an accessory crop in the mix¬ 
ed farms of Rhodesia. The seeds are chiefly used in poultry-fceding and 
to some extent mixed with other fodder as a cattle-food : a certain amount 
of oil extraction also takes place. 

In Rhodesia the sunflower is highly drought-resistant and in 1921 
the area under cultivation was 3974 acres with a yield of 23 204 bags of 
103 lb. apiece. The acreage for 1921 was nearly double that of the preced¬ 
ing year but the yield per acre was somewhat lower, viz 15.cS sacks as 
against 6.7. An analysis of the air-dried leaves of Rhodesian Sunflowers 
gave the following figures :• Water: 14.87 (78.73% for fresh gathered 
leaves) — Ether Extract : 2.82 — Protein: ib.50— Carbohydrates 

42.15 — Crude Fibre: 7.87 —Ash: 15.79 %. The corresponding figures 
for United States Sunflower leaves were respectively : 12.51 — 4.09 — 

10.15 — 38.83 — 13.1b — 21.2b %. Thus the Rhodesian Sunflower^ 
were over 62 % richer in protein and 47 % lower in crude fibre and 31 % 
lower in fat than the American. 

After the removal of the seeds the Rhodesian sunflower heads gave 
on analysis: Water: it.73 —- Ether Extract: 3.18 -Protein: 8.86 - 
Carbohydrates: 46.42 — Crude Fibre: 18.19 — Ash: 11.6%. For 
United States sunflower heads the corresponding figures were respectively : 
7.40 — 5.07 — 9.91 — 3979 -7 18.44 — 19 39 %• 

Of the three principal cultivated varieties, the large white seeded, 
the small black seeded and the striped seeded, the second is the most large¬ 
ly grown in Rhodesia. 

The sunflower takes four to five months to mature and is compara¬ 
tively free from diseases and insect pests. An average crop gives a yield 
of about 12 to 14 bags (of about 100 lb.) to the acre which can be doubled 
in exceptionally favourable conditions. 

The oil is used for the table and also for general commercial purposes. 
It is claimed to be superior to most oils for soap-making. F. I). 

956 - Greek Tobaccos.— HassiotIs, S. P ill L'Economist* d'Athhies, ist year, No* is, 
pp. 355-356. Athens, Apr. 15, 1922. 

In Greece before the war 23 to 24 million kg. of tobacco were produced. 
Home consumption only absorbed about 4 million kg. and the rest Was 
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exported. During the war there was a great demand for Greek tobaccos, 
and this helped to extend their culture. But in 1918 the demand decreased 
and prices fell. This fall, and the reduced demand which caused it, discour¬ 
aged cultivators. In 1921 production fell to 17 or 18 million kg. 

Tobacco growing is one of the most lucrative branches of national 
production. The soil and climate of Greece are very favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of all kinds of tobacco, from the exceptionally fine quality Xan- 
thian and Eastern Macedonian to the inferior but treble-yielding quality 
of the Nauplia-Agriniou district. 

The average yield is 80 kg. per stremma (800 kg. per ha.). 

, After garden crops, this crop is the most profitable to the grower, 
whose wife and children may be employed in the work of cultivation. 

If the manufacture of cigarettes for export were developed on a 
large scale in Greece, a great and profitable industry could be carried 
on under very favourable conditions. 

E. S. 


957 - Cultivation of the Opium Poppy in Bulgaria and Macedonia. — xncor.oFP, m., 
in Cnueanue Ha :u\uedejiehntne uamnname ihh HHnnumt/tnu 6 r h,HCAtpadua 
sa npupodonai/VHU n rmonanaKa n 3 <\ie<huiHun w.i uG.iacmma Ha 3 eMcdc.u<cmo> 
{ Review of the Institutes <i Atitonomtcnl Research in Hul^arut etc), year II, Xo 3-4, 
X>p. 217-241 (abstract in Gorman, p 242) Solin, 192 2 . 

The opium poppy (Pa paver somniierum) succeeds very well in all 
parts of Bulgaria and its culture and preparation is of growing importance. 
In 1919 the poppy covered q 340 lia., and produced 379 193 kg. of seed 
and 2 034 kg. of opium. Of these, 7 840 lia. producing 329 083 kg. of seed 
and 971 kg. of opium belong to old Bulgaria and the rest to the Petritsch 
and Melnik districts in Macedonia. 

Investigations made by the author showed that the Bulgarian poppy 
products (seed, oil, opium) are of excellent quality. The seeds are very 
rich in oil up to 49 % and the opium in morphine as of 119 samples 
of opium analysed, 27.8 % contained 10 to 15 % of morphine ; 41 %, 
15 to 17 % ; 21.3 % 17 to 19 % ; and b.8 % 19 to 21 ° 0 . The poppy 
in which an early incision is made generally contains a liighei percentage 
of the narcotic. In opium kept a long time, the morphine content dimin¬ 
ishes, even when every care is taken (1). 

The manufacture of poppy oil is defective in Bulgaria ; the oil-cake 
contains 8 to 19 % of oil (2). 


(1) See R. Apr. 1922, No. 428. 

(2) The defects in the seed-oil industry are general in Bulgaria. There is a lack of ap- 
plii uces in the numerous small oil-mills erected during the war. A series of analyses ot 
various seed-cakes and especially of sunflower seed cake, made at the Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Institute at Sofia, gave 8 to 20 % of fats s.nd 20 to 40 % of pioteids (Kuiatmoff, Chr. J., 
Sur la composition chimique de nos toutteaux oleif^res, Revue des Inslitnts de. Rechtrikes 
ttgronomlques en Bulgarie, Year II, No. 3-4, p. 253). Sofia, 1922. {Ed.) 
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058 - A new Test for the Maturity of Fruit. — murneck, a r (Oregon Agricultural 
College, Experiment Station, Department of Agriculture) in Station BuUeHn, No 186, 
28 pp, 9 figs CorvaltU, Oregon, Nov 1921. 

Experience shews that pears, unlike other fruits, must be harvested 
in a comparatively unripe condition , thus Bartletts, when picked hard 
and green, ripen perfectly and attain the highest quality. 

In most districts the harvesting season of this variety lasts about a 
month, whereas it may take 6 to 8 weeks from the date of the first picking 
to the time the fruit becomes fully ripe 011 the tree. It would be useful 
to know exactly the right moment for picking in order that the highest 
keeping and eating quality may be realized For this purpose it would 
be necessary to know exactly the changes that take place as maturity 
advances. 

Many tests have been used to ascertain the stage of maturity of pears 
and the best time for picking the colour of the skin, the colour and tough 
ness of seeds, the sweetness, the ease with wluch the fruit stem will sepa¬ 
rate from the spur, the ease with which the finger may be pressed into the 
fruit, the disappearance of starch, as tested by potassium iodide, etc 
Ordinarily tor Bartletts the largest transverse diameter (about 2 Vy 
inches on an average) is taken as an index All these tests, are however, 
uncertain The Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station has therefore 
endeavoured to find a simple but reliable test This problem has been 
made a part of the peai harvesting and storage investigations, which were 
begun m 1917 and have already formed the subject of two reports 

It has been lecognised that the amount of pressure required to wound 
the fruit, that is, its resistance to piessure, gives a good, practical and 
delicate test. 

To measure this piessure exactly, an apparatus was constructed aftei 
several attempts, a kind of pressure register, which solves the problem 
pretty well The pressure required for a small metal cylinder to pene 
trate to a determined distance is registered in pounds on a scale 

To eliminate individual \ anations, it is well to examine lots of from 
10 to 15 pears The test should be made 0 hours after picking, and Bart¬ 
letts, under good harvesting conditions, should legister, on an average 
J5, and not less than 25 pounds If they register more, they are verv 
ripe and may be used with advantage for canning or preserving. The 
Bose variety should register 26 to 20 pounds when picked 

The author has applied the test to other varieties of pears and to apples 
and several fruit growers in the States of Oregon and Washington have 
already adopted it The author has also studied the increase in diameter 
and weight ot Bartlett pears during development The transverse dia¬ 
meter increases each week 5 1 % on an average, and the weight 17.7 %, 
until the maximum development has been attained The ratio of percent¬ 
age increase in weight to that in diamater is therefore about 1: 35; but 
deviations and exceptions render this criterion uncertain and not verv 
practical. 

[W] 


h- V. 
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959 - Production Of Table Olives in Italy. — Vivarblli, F,, in La Propaganda agricola , 

Vol. XIV, No. 14, pp. 185-191. Bari, 31st July 1922. 

The production of table olives in Italy varies, on an average, from* 
3000 to 35 00 9 X * year. It does not give rise either to specialised 
culture or specialised industry with the exception, in a very slight degree, 
of some parts of the province of Ascoli-Piceno. 

This production might be greatly developped, seeing that in Italy 
the olive covers 2 291 000 hectares of pure and mixed culture. On the 
Adriatic side of Central and Southern Italy it has become of growing im¬ 
portance in the last few years owing to the high prices paid for pickled 
olives. The Italian varieties most appreciated are : the Ascoli, Naples 
Beauty, Andrian or St. Augustine, Spanish Beauty or “ plum ” olive, 
" Rossanese ”, “ Olivone ”, “ Carmelitana ", “ Cucca ”, Black Olive of 
Ferrandina, etc. 

The author more especially treats of the table-olive production of the 
Andria district (Province of Bari) which represents L / 8 of the total produc¬ 
tion of the country. The St. Augustine and Spanish Beauty varieties 
(described by the author) are mostly cultivated there. The fruit of the 
first-named although smaller are preferred, as their pulp is softer, and the 
stones are smaller. The mode of preparation is also described. F. I). 

960 - The Forests Of Lettonla. — ' Vtnbus Uniti s, Year I, New. 6-7-8, p. 7 Warsaw, 

Oct., Nov, Dec., 1921. 

In Lettonia, 65 000 ha., i. e. 29 % of the country is covered by forests. 
These forests, comprising 1 / 6 deciduous and 4 / 6 conifers, are under State 
control. The annual yield (in timber) is 172500000 c. ft. (4 884 000 m 8 ) 
of which (>3.7 % is used for local needs, 22.3 °{, for roads and industry 
and 14 % is exported. 

The iorests are undei the management of the Forests Department 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. At the High School there is a special 
forestry section tor the training of forest-keepers. This Forestry Branch 
is conducted in an exemplary and scientific way and is entrusted to spe¬ 
cialists. 

During their occupation, the Germans cut down many forests which 
are not included in the statistics. 

Saw-mills are now being erected. The wood-industry is showing 
renewed activity. In addition to wood, it is intended to export tar, door and 
window frames and wood for matches. By the terms of the peace treaty 
with Russia, Lettonia has the right to fell timber over an area of xoo 000 
desiatines (10,925 ha.) near the Lettish frontier. The rivers of Lettonia 
are suitable for rafting. The wood industry of Riga was very important 
before the war. A considerable quantity of wood is prepared for export. 
Steps have likewise been taken for the utilisation of wood by means of chem¬ 
ical processes (turpentine, tar refining, wood-spirit, cellulose, etc.). 
The paper industry already partially revived, is of special importance. 
Before the war, the Lettish mills showed a total production of 1 705 000 
poods of paper (27 927 900 kg.) of which 1 000 0<x> poods (if> 380 000 kg.) 
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were exported. By the (exploitation of peat and the construction of the 
electric central power station, worked by means of water power, the home 
consumption of wood, will be diminished considerably, and its exporta¬ 
tion increased. 

961 - Correlation between Type of Soil and Roots of Tine Saplings. — See No. 921 

of this Review. 


LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. * 

962 - The Duration of the contagious Period in Foot-and-Mouth Disease (1). -- 

IyEBAXL, C., in Comptcs rendus dc VAcadtmte des Sciences , Vol. 174, No. 24, 

pp. 1580-1582 Paris, June 1922.. 

The contagious period of foot-and-mouth disease is generally suppose* 1 
to last for some weeks. 

The Sanitary Authorities impose at least 15 days’ quarantine after 
the recovery of the last case of this desease when it lias broken out on 
a farm. 

The author has found in his researches on cattle that any susceptible 
animal which is in contact with a diseased individual between the time 
of the initial rise of temperature and the rupture of the aphthae infallibly 
contracts the malady. If however the healthy animal is not introduced 
into the cattle shed until 4 days after the appearance of the first aphthic 
lesion which generally follows an attack of fever and salivation, the animal 
is not infected. 

In the development of foot-and-mouth disease two periods should 
be distinguished ; the first is the more dangerous, in that the only external 
symptom is a rise in temperature, but the second is the more distressing 
to the animals. W hen, however, salivation has taken place for 4 days 
they are no longer infectious, for the virus of foot-and-mouth diseases 
dies on the spot. 

The malady is spread by infected animals only during the periods 
of its incubation and inception which last a very short time. This explains 
the inefficacy of sanitary measures applied after the epizootic has developed 
to a certain extent. liven the most radical measure such as slaughtering 
the stock is no more effective than careful supervision and the seizure 
of the first centres of infection. At times when foot-and-mouth disease 
is epizootic, no animal, however healthy it may appear, should be introduced 
into a sound herd until it has been in quarantine. F. D. 

963 The Angermttnde Disease of Foals. — hobmaier, m (Oberaasistent a*** patho* 

Jogischen Institut tier tier&rztlichcn Kochsehule, Berlin), in Berliner tierdrstlichr 

Wochenschrift, Year XXXVill. So. i6, pp. 181-18*, figs. 3. Berlin, April so, 1922. 

In several parts of Prussia, the horse-breeders annually lose many of 
their foals from an epidemic diseases of which the cause is at present un¬ 
known. The author calls it the Ang^rmunde disease after the village near 
which it is most prevalent, 

U) See April 1922, No. 444. (Ed.) 
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The absence of any microorganisms of bacterial, or protozoon character, 
was proved by a thorough macroscopic and microscopic examination of the 
organs of a foal killed after it had been suffering from the disease for 
about 2 months. 

On the other hand, there was a large number of intestinal worms 
present, among which far the most numerous were the larvae of Sclero- 
stomidae ( Nematoda, Strongylidae). The whole mucous membrane of the 
intestine was covered with round, blackish cysts the largest being no bigger 
than a pin’s head and each containing an embryo of Sclerostomum (Cya- 
thostomum) tetracanthum . An anatomical pathological examination of the 
internal organs revealed the presence in the liver of the characteristic 
lesions of hepatic cirrhosis, while the lymphatic glands were seen to be 
greatly distended and the walls of the small arteries in the lining of the 
intestine had undergone considerable degeneration. This complex of 
morbid symptoms is due, in the opinion of the author, to the enormous 
number of Sclerostomidae mentioned above 

Although the author realises the necessity for carrying out further 
experiments on the subject, he believes that the following measures should 
at once be adopted for the control of the disease. 

1) The excrement of all animals supposed to be infected should be 
examined to ascertain whether it contains any eggs (i). The results ob¬ 
tained are nearly always positive in the case of mares and negative in that 
of foals, as the latter never haibour sexually mature Sclerostomata. 

2) All infected animals must be removed from the field and treated 
with ordinary antihelminthics. 

3) The diseased individual should be treated b}" fumigation as this 
induces a lack of oxygen and the generation of excessive heat thus destroying 
the parasites which require for their development moisture and moderate 
heat. This method is called biothermic by Kouband and has proved 
effective against the larvae of Muscidae and almost all embryos of intestinal 
worms. 

4) Change of pasture ; this is absolutely necessary, for though the 

eggs may be killed by frost, the embryos of the parasite, even if completely 
frozen, are able to regain their former activity as soon as the warmer 
weather returns, that is to say, Sclerostomata overwinter in the larval 
condition and infest the pasture again next year. E. F. 

064 - The t€ Borne” Fly ( Dermatobia eg&niventris) Macquart, 1840 (2) in 
Brasil. — OLIVEIRA, 3 V 1 . (dr) {Ingenieur agricole en mission d’etudes du Gouveraement 
des Ktats-TJnis du Brdsil en France, Ecole vett'rim? ire d'Alfort), in Revue de zootechnie. 
No. 9, pp. 9x3-015* figs. 3 - Faris, June 1922. 

The “ Berne " fly is very common in the forest zones of nearly the whole 
South American continent, Mexico, and Central America. The Brazilian 

(1) Cf. Hobmairr, M. and Tattbe, B., Bie KochsaUmethode be! Untersuchung au 
Haustierporasiten, la Bcrl* ttcr&rztl. Wochenschrtjt , Vol. XXXVII, 1921* No. 44, p. 521. 
{Author's note). 

(2) The author calls this fly Dematobia noxialis Brauer (n6e Goudot) i860, but the above 
name has the right of priority. {Ed.) 
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States most infested are Minas Geraes, Rio de Janeiro, SSo Paulo and Goyaz, 
next come Parana and Rio-Grande do Sul. The warm, dry regions of 
N. E. Brazil are entirely free from this pest. 

The fly attacks in decreasing order of frequency cattle, dogs, human 
beings, goats and sheep, only solipeds seem to be immune. 

The eggs of the parasite are deposited on the abdomen of certain Cu- 
licidae and Muscidae and thus transported to the skin of the animals at¬ 
tacked. The larva, as soon as it leaves the egg, bores into the subcutaneous 
tissue leaving open the hole by which it has entered. 

The “ beme ’* fly does a considerable amount of damage, for no means 
of controlling it are as yet known. Cattle attacked by the parasite lose 
flesh and their hides are depreciated in value by the holes left by the in¬ 
sect. It is well to remember, although no explanation of the fact has 
hitherto been found, that black-coated cattle are more infested than others, 
indeed, the rearing of the Aberdeen-Angus bleed in pastures surrounded 
by forest is a matter of great difficulty. In the author's opinion this is 
an additional reason in favour of the introduction into Brazil of the French 
Charollais breed E. F. 

965 - Osteomalaxy in Brianz Cattle and Osseous Cachexy in Swine, Diseases caused 

by Malnutrition. — Bonauguri and Clerici, 1/Osteomalacia m Brianza e nel dr- 
condano di Menaggio, La ( hnica Vctctina ta, Year XI/V, No 5, pp 215*224 Milan, 
April 1-30, 1922 — II Sparapani, G C, I/* cachessia ossca del sumi, AUevamentt, 
YearIII, Part, 7,pp 2V) 2(>i Paleimo, Tuly 2s, 1922 — Provenzaee, T , I<a vitamina 
e le malattie elovute ad al’mentazione msufticieiite, Ibidem , pp 253-256 
I-II-III. — Provenzai,i: gives an accurate account of all that 
is at present known respecting vitamins and the phenomena of avitamin¬ 
osis, or diseases due to malnutrition, and expresses his opinion that the 
osteomalaxy of Brienz cattle studied by Bonauguri and Ceerici and 
the osseous cachexy of swine (1) described by Sparapani must be classed 
under the head of diseases caused by malnutrition. 

966 - Quantitative Botanical Analysis of Artificial Stock Feeds. — Ezdndam, Joh a, 
in Verslajcn van Landbouivkundfjc ondtrzoekrn^n, der Rvkslandbouwprocfstations , 
No XXV, pp 1-83, iig VIII I ’fa Gruvenhage, 1021 

The author begins by de^enbing and discussing the methods hitherto 
employed in the quantitative analysis of artificial feeds. As regards those 
applied to linseed cake, he considers that the methods of Pesch and Schaff- 
nit are not practical. Schaffnit’s system is tedious even after modification 
by the author. It is suitable only in the case of linseed cakes. The 
same may be said for the methods of Grijviujus and Schoute respect¬ 
ively. The Dutch method can be used only for the analysis of linseed and 
colza cakes. The author has come to the following conclusions regarding 
the methods adopted in the quantitative analysis of other foods : V. 
Weinzikrl s mechanical and optical analysis is not sufficiently accurate 
and is only suited to special cases ; Kuhn's method is excellent for the quan- 

(1) See R Aug 1922, No. 840 (Ed) 
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titative analysis of samples possessing a much higher, or lower, specific 
gravity than the food examined, which is of very rare occurrence ; Hint- 
nek's method is applicable if the particles of the substance analysed are 
coarse and easily recognised, and Koee s method can be employed in 
analysing the testae in cotton-seed cake. Arthur Meyer's method, 
like that of Huss, can be used if the consthuents are measurable. The 
author's first method, which is based on the number of particles, may give 
very discordant results when the matter analysed differs but little in fine¬ 
ness from the substance analysed ; he therefore tried to devise a method 
thal did not depend upon the fineness of particle®. 

He first studied the cells in rice husks and found the average size 
of an epidermal sclerenchymatous cell to be ioo x 150 micra Having 
obtained this unit, he calculated the number of squares that each paiticle 
could cover in an area of 150 micra 2 . To obtain the % of rice hu®ks in the 
sample thus analysed, the author divided the total of the square® of all 
the fragments by the “ normal figure ' (viz the figure representing the 
number of 150 micra 2 covered by the fragments in an area of 1 cm 2 in 
the case of a sample weighing 1 gm and containing 1 % of the substance 
analysed), or ehe, which was more satisfactory, by factors found for the 
purpose. This method is therefore not based upon the number of particles 
present in a given amount of the sample, but upon the surface covered by 
these particles 

This method can he applied to . 

I — The quantitative analysis of the rice husks in rice meal , or other 
artificial foods. 

In the chapter entitled as above, the author studies the general method 
to be adopted for the determination of the * € normal figure ”. He found 
in the course of his investigations that in order to avoid obtaining too 
great deviations in the results, it is advisable to take a sample weighing 
at least 1 gm. and only to consider mixtures containing 2 5 %. 5 %. 7 % 
and 10 % of the substance analysed leaving out of account those with 1 % 
and 20 %. The minimum number of particles investigated should he 
200. The “ normal figure " thus obtained for rice husks is 43 6. 

II. — The quantitative analysis of the barley husks m barley meal , 
barley bran and other artificial feeds . 

In the quantitative analysis of barley husks the author's method 
has to be based on the area of the external epidermis cells Therefore 
instead of macerating the sample with nitric acid and caustic potash, he 
boiled it for 30 seconds in aqua regia, then added 2.5 cc of 15 % caustic 
soda and finally 7.5 cc. of glycerine (1 part water for 1 part glycerine). 
This stains the husks yellow and makes them easier to distinguish. The 
author was obliged to alter his method of finding the “ normal figure " 
on account of the irregularity with which the barley husks occurred in 
the samples. He passed 10 gm. of unground material through a 1 mm. 
mesh sieve and then carefully removed with forceps all the barley husks 
from the mass left on the sieve aftet freeing them from all the adhering 
flour* The remainder was added, after milling, to the finer portion that 
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had parsed through the meshes From the entire mass he then took 
i gm and subjected it to quantitative analysis From the results obtained 
he was able to ascertain the total percentage of husks m the sample by 
adding to this partial re-ult (made up to io gm ), the amount of barley 
husks he had removed after sifting 

The " normal figure ” thus obtained i<* 65 

III — The quantitative analysis, of the pea-nut shells found tn pea* 
nut flours and other foods 

The author's method can also be employed in the analysis of pea¬ 
nut shells, if the surface area of the fibres is u<-ed as a basis The “ normal 
figure ” thus obtained is 25 8 When it is a question of the analysis of 
samples containing 10 % or 20 % of these shells two or more analyses 
should be made, as only x / 2 gm can be u<*ed at a time which does not allow 
accurate results to be obtained If the pea-nut shells are very large, the 
method de\ised for barley husks can be adopted In order to find the 
total amount of htnks present m feed*- such as the flour of small seeds where 
small fragments of the shell occur together with pieces of the pea-nut 
itself, both the abo\e mentioned " normal figure " and aho the figure 
found for these mixtures can be used This 4 normal figure ” calculated 
on .the ba^ts of the superficial area of the hypodermic cells is 90 

Quantitative analysis of foreign bodies found in artificial feeds 

Thy hu^ks of rice and barley as well as pea-nut shells are frequently 
met with m linseed cake wheat bran and many other feeds, and can be 
analysed by one of the above mentioned methods Other foreign bodies, 
such as the endosperm of coffee beans, or the pods of cacao, are also of 
common occurrence 

The author tried making a quantitative analysis of these by means 
of his own method 

I — Quantitainc analysis of the endosperm of coffee-beans occurring 
in artificial feeds 

The author s method in this case had to be based on the superficial 
area of the endocarp cells The “ normal figure ” is 36 5 If the fragments 
are large, the method ^ugge^ted m the ca^e of barley hu«ks can be adopted. 

II — Quantitative analysis of cacao shells m artificial feeds 

In thr- analysis, the author takes as his basis the size of the scleren- 
chymatous cells and of the epidernus cells on the extenor of the seed in¬ 
tegument The ' normal figure "is 27 7 

III — Analysis of useful foreign bodies found m artificial feeds 

Useful substances as well as worthless matter are frequently met 

with 111 artificial feeds It is sometimes worth while knowing the percent¬ 
age of the valuable substances, but often they cannot be quantitatively 
analysed owing to the lack of any unit of measure, which only exists in 
foods that have not become altered during their preparation, or that have 
undergone such transformation as to have a constant composition. In 
the majority of cases, however, all that is necessary is to determine the 
presence of the«e foreign substance** 

IV Quantilatives analysis of the soy-bean content of artificial feeds. 
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In the author's method of analysing pieces of soy-bean, the cells of 
the palisade-tissue are measured. The " normal figure ” to be used is 
5*7* If the soya-bean is mixed with a food that is not very resistant to 
chemical maceration, it is best to take a large number of samples, or else 
to plot out on a larger surface the number of squares covered by the frag¬ 
ments, as this is of great assistance in calculation. 


. V. — Quantitative analysis of the degree of purity of linseed cake 

and linseed bran. 


Percentage of substance analysed 


Straw 5 % . . . . . . . 

Small gramine«ie 10 % . 
Seiarui vindis 10 % .... 

Chenopodium ambrosoules io % 
Chenopodtum album 5 % , • . 

Stnapts arvensis io % ... . 
Camelhna io% . . . 

Spergula to % . 

Grammea of average size io % 

Centaurea io %. 

Brassica io %. 

Gallium io %. 

Polygonum xo %. 

Azrostcmma io %. 

Vtcia xo % . 


Amount , 

Supeificlal 


1 

areas 

Normal figure 

analysed 

1 

measured 


I gm. 

7.2 

cm* 

22 

1 » 

36 

» 

55 

1 » 

3-6 

» 1 

35 

l » 

48 

» 

19.5 

1 » 

9.6 

» 

18.7 

1 » 

4.8 

» 

18 

1 » 

8.4 

» 

185 

1 » 

7.2 

» 

i 21 

1 » 

10.8 

» 1 

I » 

12 

» ; 

12.6 

1 » 

14.4 

» i 

l 

1 » 

1 72 

» 

1 182 

1 » 

\ l 

» 1 

[ 21 


t 6 

» * 

S 


l 6 

» 

1 

I » 

} 84 

» 

| 20.3 

I » 

1 8.4 

» 

! 194 

1 » 

1 12 

» 

1 146 

1 » 

| 10.8 

» 

| X2.2 


The author's method is based upon the measurement of the area 
occupied by the impurities and from this he deduces the degree of purity. 
The advantage of this system lies in the fact that a larger number of im¬ 
purities are used in estimating the area which they cover. The quantita¬ 
tive analysis of a sample of linseed cake takes about an hour if this method 
is adopted. 

The Table gives the “ normal figures " found by the author for most 
of the impurities met with in linseed cake. 

By means of these " normal figures ' it i« possible to estimate the 
degree of purity of linseed cake. Another Table gives the different fac¬ 
tors employed in the analysis of various impurities, the analysis being 
based on a surface of i cm* divisible by i to 9 rows. 

The author also gives a Table to assist calculation of results. 

Stress is laid upon the fact that the success of this method chiefly 
depends upon the accuracy of the " normal figure " used. F. 

[Mi] 
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967 - FlgS as Food ior Livestock. — See No 989 Of this Renew 

968 - Selection as a Means of improving Domestic Animals. — Frateuk, j i, m 

M&decine vetfrtnaire, year 67 , No 7, PP 289 311 Brussels, July 1922 
Selection was formerly governed by the one great theoretical principle 
that “ like begets like ” Now however selection as applied to stock- 
breeding may be defined as the reasoned choice of progenitors with a view 
to the improvement of the race It is a question ol choosing animals 
capable of impressing their own good points upon their progeny, therefore 
the whole value of selection depends upon the prepotency of the parents, 
1 e their power of transmitting their qualities to their descendant* 

Selection act* only on hei editary characters, on the genotype which 
is wholly distinct from the environment and does not depend upon environ¬ 
ment for its transmission and hence for its effect m improving the bleed 
The question has been asked whether selection 1* only effective m 
the case of native breeds The old indigenous races of a region are ho¬ 
mozygous as regards a certain number of characters which are therefore 
fixed characters This is due to the fact that breeds naturally protected 
from any considerable amount of crossing have become progressively and 
automatically pure as regards a certain number of characters which are 
then for the most part homozygous, or duplicated 

Selection should be more effective with these simple types than m 
the case of breeds possessing complicated characteristics How is it 
possible to select from matenal where all the individuals have the same 
genotype, that i w to say, are pure ? In all breeds, even the oldest, there 
are always a certain number of heterozygous characters, that is to say 
with two dissimilar sets of factors, and when it is desired to use farm stock 
for impro\mg the domestic animals it is always necessary to begin by se¬ 
lecting individuals that have retained certain given characters of the breed 
indigenous to the country 

The breeder will thm have at hi* disposal a large number of homo 
zygous forms which will form the ba*is on which to build up pure lines 
Finally, the author state* the rule*, which govern heredity and make it 
possible to obtain accuiate results of practical utility by means of selection 
He draws a distinction between phenotypic and genotypic selection 

1) Phenotypic selection 

Phenotypic selection has been advocated because tbe effect of environ¬ 
ment can continue for one or two generations, being handed down by "the 
progenitors, especially those on the maternal side This however cannot 
be a question of hereditary transmission properly so-called, for the effect 
disappears after a oertaiu lapse of time when the effect of the environment 
which gives rise to the variation has ceased Selection only gives good 
results when systematically carried out Methodical selection offers the 
best opportunities, not only m the case of phenotypes but also in. that of 
genotypes (definitive ^election) The following are some practical rules 
to assist m ^election 

Indniduals should be chosen winch present extreme variations. These 
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individuals should be isolated and allowed to interbreed only amongst 
themselves. Improvement by selection nearly always means the isola¬ 
tion of a specially good genotype, its propagation and further selection, 
so that it can eventually replace the original bleed which in its entiiety 
is less satisfactory. Thereiore, in order to succeed, the selected indivi¬ 
duals must be subjected tn the most rigorous isolation. The best phenoty¬ 
pic results are obtained as a rule when isolation has been most com¬ 
plete. 

2) Genotypic selection. 

Genotypic selection is based on the hereditary factois of the required 
characters. It is a scientific operation, whereas phenotypic selection is 
empiric. 

The tlieorelical aim of selection is to obtain pure lines, that is to say 
a group of individuals with the same hereditary formula and all the factors 
of this formula in duplicate. In the case of our domestic animals, it is 
impossible in spite of sex separation to obtain really pure lines. The 
appended Table shows the progressive improvement of autogamous indi¬ 
viduals. The author mentions in this connection the analogy of the results 
obtained in the case of autogamy and absorption crossing. 

The final object of all selection is therefore the isolation of lines that 
are pure, or capable in the course of time of producing pure lines. Selection 
possesses no creative power, it can only isolate and sift. Once however 
the products of the sifting have been obtained, they must be kept free 
from all contamination, otherwise the work will have been in vain. 

The work of genotypic selection. — The aim of selection is to obtain 
offspring similar to their selected parents. Therefore only those males 
should be kept for breeding purposes which probably possess the genotype 
of the desired characters. Pure lineir can only be attained by means of 
such males. 

The different bieeds of animals however are formed of a mixture of 
genotypes that are very rarely pure even a* regards their extreme varia¬ 
tions. Fortunately the knowledge we now possess is already sufficient 
to be of great assistance in obtaining animals with pure characters all 
homozygous, or having a duplicate set of similar factors, in which case, 
there aie no discarded individuals. In practical work, several cases may 
arise, thus: 

1) The heieditary characters may be well known. When these cha¬ 
racters are the lesult of recessive factois, or even of extreme variations of 
a quantitative nature, they are pure. 

When on the contrary, the characters depend on dominant factors, 
they are impure in the majority of cases. After the second generation 
there will however be a certain number of homozygous individuals, from 
which selection can be made, but it is better to discard all individuals 
that are heterozygous as regards the required characters . To do this re¬ 
course must be had to the purity reaction. 

On the other hand, in the case of quantitative factors, it is often pos¬ 

tal 
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sible to distinguish between pure and impure factors. The extreme va¬ 
riations of these characters are pure. 

2) The genetic nature of the characters to be selected may not 
be known. 

^ In this case, «ome of the best individual® are chosen and mated to¬ 
gether for several generation® the results obtained in each generation 
being carefully recorded. The percentage of rejected individuals in each 
generation serves to indicate the course to be followed. Af+er the third 
generation there should be a sufficient number of homozygous indivi¬ 
duals to allow the trial of the purity reaction. 

3) It may happen that only one of the parents (the male, or the fe¬ 
male), possesses in a perfect degree the desired character. 

In this case selection must be combined with absorption crossing. 
In the next generation, various iesults may be obtained. 

a) the character of the bull may have been transmitted to all its 
progeny. This shows that the factors of these characters are dominant. 
All the offspring of the first generation are however mixed, and if the 
new selected variety is to be fixed, it is necessary to carry out absorption 
crossing. 

b) the character of the bull may have been transmitted to none 
of its progeny. This allows the character to be due to recessive factors 
and the individuals of the first generation must be re-crossed with the 
same bull and a new selection made of all the descendants having the char¬ 
acter of the "-ire; m this way a small nucleus of individuals is formed 
which are crossed together. The character is then fixed. 

c) in the F x a character may be obtained that is intermediate be¬ 
tween that of the bull and cow respectively, in this case also an absorp¬ 
tion cross must be made 

The application of these general rules must vary according to cir¬ 
cumstances. The breeder ®hould however always keep in mind tbal the 
object i® to obtain a homozygous line. Although this method does not 
always yield good results and entails a certain amount of danger from 
in-breeding, the author is of opinion that in many cases it is the only one 
to adopt and is also the surest way to arrive at the desired result. 


Table showing the autonomous purification of autogamous individuals by 
crossing an individual having the pure A character with an individ¬ 
ual not possessing this character. 


Crosse* 


Results 



Pure % 


P A? 

+ * 


A 


O 

O 

0 

Fx 

+ p* 

as A* 

50 A 

25 a* 

50 

25 

25 

F a 

+ p* 

37-5 As 

25 A 

37-5 a* 

75 

4 

25 

*3 

+ p 3 

43-75 As 

12.5 A 

43 75 a* 

87.50 

43.75 

43.75 

*4 

+ P4 

46.875 As 

6.254 A 46*875 a* 

9375 

46.875 

4**75 
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Absorption Crossing of heterogamous individuals 


Crosses 

Results 



Pure % 


■ 

P As + P 

A 


0 

Total As 

0 

0 

Ex + Fi 

50 As ; 

50 A 

50 

50 

0 

Fs + Fs 

75 As; 

25 A 

75 

75 

0 

F 3 + f 3 

875 As; 

12.5 A 

87.5 

87.5 

0 

f 4 + f 4 

93 75 As ; 

6.25 A 

93 75 

93.75 

0 


The number of homozygous individuals xf in each generation is expressed by the formula 
y 

if » % -f. - in which x — the number of homozygous individuals m the preceding gen- 

2 

elation and y the number of heterozygous individuals in the preceding generation. 

969 - Correlation between Lack of Nitrogen in Soil and Raising of Livestock. — See 

No. 926 of this Review. 

970 - The Live-Stock ol the Tavoliere di Puglia (i). — Spezzati, m., in AiicvamcnU, 
year It, No. 12, pp. 414-416, fig- 1. Palermo, December 31, 1921 ; year III, No. 3, 
pp. 65-70, figs. 5. Palermo, March 1922. 

Cattle. — These are of the Fodolian breed ; bulk medium ; coat 
white ; long lyre-shaped horns ; dewlap long ; withers sunken ; legs long. 
The animals are fed sparingly being turned out to grass and only given 
a little straw and some handfuls of hay. They are kept almost entirely 
in the open and driven into rough shelters during the coldest part of the 
winter. When no longer able to work, these cattle are usually slaughtered. 
The author draws attention to the fact that if the oxen were kept until 
they were 9 or 10 years old instead of being sent to the butcher's when 4 or 
5, and were then giveii a fattening ration for 30-40 days, such as grass sup¬ 
plemented by hay, oats or ground beans, these animals would put on much 
flesh at smaller expense, the beef would gain in flavour and higher profits 
would result. 

Horses. — These are of Kastern origin, their ancestors having been 
imported by the. Greek Colonists. Fifty years ago many pure-blood horses 
were bred and sold in large numbers at fairs held at Foggia, Andria, and 
Gravina, chiefly to the Military Commission. Subsequently, machine- 

(1) Information regarding stock-breeding conditions in Italy and the Italian Colonies 
can be obtained from the following original articles : R. Jappa, The Cattle Industry in Italy 
at the Present Day, R. May 1914, pp. 598*606, June 1914, pp. 712-716 ; E. Mascheroni, 
The Rearing of Donkeys and Their Crosses with Horses in Italy and Her Colonies, 
R. Feb. 1920, pp. 129-138, figs. 16, and in the following articles reviewed: R. 1901, 
Nos. 1824, 2207, 2811 ; R. 19 12, Nos. 321 and 684 ; R. 1913, Nos. 330, 702, 708, 709; 
R. 1914, Nos. 352, 357 , 546 ; R. 1916, Nos. 357 and 927 ; R* 1917, Nos. 729 and *325 ; 
R, 1918, Nos. 538, 647, 665, 777 ; R- 1919, Nos. 220, 224, 4U, 49 «, 943, 953, 1182; 
R. 1920, Nos. 93, 277, 522, 779 , 894 ; R. 1921, Nos. 180, 3-16, 318, 412, 536, 656, 658. 
742, 743 , 842, 935, 939 , 94*, 1029, 1103, U 43 I R- 1922, Nos. 84 and 188. 
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threshers became common, so that fewer horses were needed on the fartps 
for threshing, the pastures decreased and were turned into vineyards which 
did much injury to horse-breeding, and the industry rapidly declined. 
It no longer paid the breeder to reserve his finest colt for a stallion, so that 
he applied for the services of the stallions kept at the Government Stations. 
These animals wefc chosen without any unity of aim. On the other 
hand, breeders having no well-bred stallion continued breeding the local 
race which is very strong, but soon began to show signs of degeneration. 
The English and Arab stallions however proved excellent sires provided 
sufficient care was given to the foals. The author much regrets that the 
want of a clear aim in breeding has resulted in mixing the different races. 
He is of opinion that the breeder of the Apulian horse should set two objects 
before him : i) the production of a farm-horse of the Breton type ; 2) the 
production of a riding and a light draught animal suitable for military 
purposes. 

ShEKP. — Travelling sheep-breeding was formerly much developed 
and the flocks coming down from the Abruzzi occupied at least 200 000 
hectares, or two-thirds of the " Tavoliere Subsequently the animals 
were greatly improved both by repeated crossing with Merinoes and by the 
fact, that being transported by rail, they were spaied the fatigue of long 
journeys on foot. When the breeders had succeeded in obtaining wool 
of greatly superior quality, they had to face severe competition from the 
Australian and the Argentine ; this dealt a great blow to Apulian sheep¬ 
breeding and in a few years man}' of the animals had to be slaughtered and 
much of the pasture-land was ploughed. Sheep are however still reared 
in large numbers in the Province of Fecce, near Tarento, in the Province 
of Bari,in the neiglibotuhood of Matera, and in Basilicata near Altamura. 
In each of these provinces a. different variety of sheep is mised, but the 
ditinguishing characters are of slight importance. The animals are some¬ 
what larger than merinoes and have a long, fine fleece parted down 
the middle.. Their meat is a more vivid pink colour than that of other 
breeds and the fat is a transparent white. 

The author believes that sheep-bieeding might again become an im¬ 
portant industry in Apulia ; large flocks of merinoes, known locally as 
1 gentile ” or “ spagnola ”, should however not be kept. The sheep 
to choose is the “ long-wooled " or “ soft-wooled ” animal that does 
not need to migrate to the higher land, being resistant to the summer heat 
of the " Tavoliere Each farmer should keep a small flock of these sheep 
to giaze on his fallow land and by the road-sides. 

Pigs. — The pigs of Gargano are white, have little hair, a slightly 
arched back, long snout, and short legs ; they often weigh 2 quintals or 
more. Their meat is of fine quality and marbled, the fat is white and 
firm. 

Over ro 000 animals are reared annually on the promontory whence 
the breed takes its name. From November to early June the pigs feed 
on the Gargano pastures and then descend to the plains, where they are 
turned out into the barley, wheat, and bean stubble fields ; in September 
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they are driven into the oak woods of Mt. Gargano to feed on the acorns. 
If the crop is scanty the animals are put into sties and given beans and then 
maize until they are ready for the butcher. F. D. 

971 - The Development of Stock-Breeding in Sardinia. — vallisneri, a., in vitaUa 

Ac,ricola , Vol. 50, No. 6, pp. 104-200, figs. 5. Piacenza, July 15, 1922. 

Cattie. — Two methods have been adopted in Sardinia with a view 
to improving the cattle-breeding industry of the island : 1) crossing the 
dual purpose animals chiefly found in the north of Sardinia with a Swiss 
bull, in order to obtain good beef and dairy cattle; 2) ciossing the native 
cattle with the Modica breed so as to obtain draught animals. The pure 
native cattle are reared only in the centre of the island or on the east and 
north coasts, in poor districts where they cannot be replaced by better 
stock. The cattle are used for ploughing and when they can no longer 
woik are sent to the butcher. 

The Modica breed is gradually being superseded by the Swiss for the 
improvement of native cattle. Swiss cattle, if bred pure, in Sardinia lose 
many of their good qualities and become inferior to their hybrids. The 
latter, according to a series of measurements of adult cows taken by the 
author are 127 to 139 cm. in height at the top of the withers ; their con¬ 
formation is good. The cows yield from 20 to 25 litres of milk daily, but 
only during four months in the year, dating from the calving time at the 
end of the winter until the pastures become dried up. 

Throughout the summer only a few grammes of milk are produced, 
but the suckling calves keep the teats active so that should rain fall in 
September, which is of rare occurrence, there is also an autumnal lactation 
period. The characters of these cross-bred cows are quite fixed and as the 
latter are trij>le purpose animals and very adaptable, they are now imported 
to improve the native breeds of Sicily and the Italian peninsula. Many 
have been introduced to retrace the stock in the invaded provinces where 
they give entire satisfaction. 

Sheep and goats. — Sheep are bred throughout the island, fixed 
flocks being kept in the coast districts, and travelling flocks in the cent¬ 
ral region. Milk is their chief product. The Sardinian sheep is a small 
animal about 60 to 70 cm. in height and the mountain breed weighs 
about 20 kg. and the plain breed 30 kg. It is thrifty, a good walker and 
excellent grazer. The fleece is light (weighing 600 to 700 gm.), the wool 
is coarse and unequal, dry and scanty. The meat of the adult sheep is 
inferior in quality, but that of the lambs is excellent. Lactation lasts 
from about 6 to 8 months with an annual average milk yield of about a 
quintal, which is a large quantity if the poor pastures and lack of care and 
shelter are taken into account. From 18 to 25 j>. c. of cheese, according 
to the kind, can be produced from the milk and “ Ricetto ” is also made. 
The ewes’ milk is made into butter of fairly good quality. 

" Pecorino sardo ” is the type of cheese usually manufactured. It 
$ound a rival in the " tipo pecoiino ”, a cheese made from cows' milk, 
but this in its turn has been replaced by Roquefort with its larger out- 
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put, as the latter cheese is manufactured in Sardinia by several French 
Societies. 

Sardinian sheep should be selected and not crossed with other breeds. 

In the steepest parts of the islands goats do better than sheep, and 
they yield milk at a season when it cannot be obtained from any other 
animals. The flesh of the kids is excellent. 

Pigs. — The herds of swine are decreasing in proportion as the 
work of defoiestation continues. The Sardinian pig greatly resembles 
the wild swine ; its coat is grey, or more rarely black, fawn, or pied. It 
is small (40 to 65 kg.), short and fattens easily if fed on both grass and 
acorns. Pigs fattened at home may weigh as much as 150 kg. when 2 
years old. Large cheese factories have recently been started in the island 
and an attempt has been made to utilise their waste products by pig- 
breeding. Several foreign breeds such as Yorkshires, Berkshiies and 
Casentaux have been introduced to ’improve the native animals. 

A seiies of experiments and tests is still in progress (1) F. D. 

972 - Stock-Breeding in Greece. - L'l conomst*. d' -Wh'm s,Ynr 1, No 2^ pp 
357 Athen«, April 15, 1922 

The stock-breeding industry is well developed in Greece Sheep 
and goats are the animals reared m the largest mimbeis as they find a 
plentiful suppty of food in the extensive mountain pastures 

At the end of the War the number of sheep and goats had decreased 
30 % This was due paitlv to the unusual amount of meat consumed 
by the troops of the Greeks and the Allies, as well as by the hundreds of 
thousands of Greek and Serbian refugees, and partly to the fact that the 
civil population were obliged to eat meat owing to the short supply of 
bread during the period of hostilities 

There are also fewei horses and mules in the country as many were 
commandeered for the Army. 

The live-stock reared iti Greece had always been sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the inhabitants. The value oi the stock and farm 
products impoited before the War was never higher than 4 to 6 % of 
the value of the home production On the other hand, Greece used to 
export hides, wool and cheese to the value of several million francs a year. 


(1) As regards stock breeding in Sardinia and especially the 1 curing of horsds, mules 
and donkeys, see R beb 1919, No 224 , Mar 1921, No $16 ; R Sept 1921, No 9*5; 
R Nov iQ2t, No 1142 , R Dec 1921, No 12so 

The volume of L* Italia, agricola under discussion is entirely dedicated to Sardinia and 
in addition to the article summarised above contains the following papers: K Bi,andini, 
One of the Agricultural Troubles of Sardinia, Dust Covered bund u IIinck, J«a Nurra : 
Roads and Drainage — K Blandini, The Varieties of Wheat Cultivated in the Province of 
Cagliari, trlgu moru (summarised in R Aug 1922, No 826) — O Gfrvaso, Drainage and Ir¬ 
rigation in the Campidano d’Oristan — B Vanzi, Hoi e bleeding in Sardinia — X,ixjzzi C , 
Viticulture in Sardinia during the l«st fifty years — <; Sannio, Cheese Manufacture In 
Sardinia, A Model Coopeiative Dairy — Manconi, Cork Growing and the Cork Industry 
Sardinia.-— B. Orru, Small Agricultural Industries in Sardinia. {Ed) 
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Although poultry-keeping is much dearer, transport is more expensive 
and the general cost of living has risen, Greece is still able to satisfy all 
internal demands for live-stock produce, the gradual decrease in the beef 
supply being counterbalanced by an increased amount of pork. 

In IQ20, the value of the live-stock produce imported from abroad 
was 5 % of the value of the native production. 

On the whole therefore Greece can keep its own meat market well 
supplied. F. S. 

973 - A Study Of the Argentina Cattle Crisis. — IyiONifeRES, J., in Comptes rendus da 
Stances de VAcadimie d*Agriculture de France, Vol. 8, No. 20, pp. 570-574. Palis, 1922 

The Argentina breeders are much concerned at the present crisis in 
the cattle trade which is characterised not by a rise in prices, but by a 
general stagnation of business. The causes of the crisis are several: 1) the 
necessity for economy which has caused all nations to increase their own pro¬ 
duction and deal with their own Colonies rather than import from abroad ; 
2) the unfavourable condition of the exchange rendering it difficult to 
purchase Argentine produce ; 3) the accumulation during the War of enor¬ 
mous reserve stocks that have often greatly deteriorated and have in any 
case fallen in price ; 4) the competition of Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Uruguay and Brazil 

The result is that South American Frozen Meat Companies are obliged 
to reduce their purchases and the breeder is left with his stock on his 
hands. After having thus stated the causes of the crisis, the author dis¬ 
cusses the remedies which have been suggested, some of which are of a lo¬ 
cal character, whereas others would be more radical and fai-reaching. 
In this latter category come the opening up of new maikets, propaganda, 
and the sale of the reserve stocks. F. S. 

974 - The Future of the Grazing Industry in Brazil and its Present Crisis. — 

Moraes Barros, P. (de) iii Rcvistu d'i Sociedade Rural Brasilcira , No. XXIV, pp 
524-328, Silo Paulo, June 1922. 

The present crisis through which the grazing industry is passing must 
be attributed to three causes ; 1) the replenishing of the depleted European 
flocks and herds ; 2) the existence of large army stocks of tinned and frozen 
meat left on the continent at the end of the War ; 3) the restiiction of meat 
consumption imposed upon the people by the Governments of the belli- 
getent nations. 

This crisis car however be only of a transitory character, foi the de¬ 
mand for meat' and all the other necessaries of life naturally tends to 
increase and it is easy to foresee that when once equilibrium has been 
restored in the congested supply market the sales will constantly and 
progressively rise as they did before the War. 

The author, who is President of the Sociedade Rural Brasilcira , has 
dedicated his paper to the President and Members of the Government of 
the State of Matto Grosso. He is convinced that Brazil will play a great 
part in this trade revival, for whereas stockbreeding shows signs of de¬ 
cline in the largest American States (the United States and Argentina) 
owing to the wide tracts of pasture lands that have been ploughed up for 
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intensive farming, the most favourable conditions for the rapid develop¬ 
ment of stock-rearing are to be found in Brazil, especially in the State of 
Matto Grosso. In order to be able to benefit from this privileged position 
at the right moment it is however necessary to take certain preliminary 
steps during the present crisis. 

In the first place, all the factors mosc be eliminated that hindered local 
production before the War. 

The native breed of cattle finds disfavour on the overseas markets owing 
to the large admixture of Zebu blood. This defect could be remedied 
within 5 years if the owners would set aside 10 % of the proceeds of their 
annual sales for the gradual replacing of their present bulls by Rio Grande 
animals, which are totally immune from red-water ( iristezza ). An ac¬ 
tive propaganda should be made in the centres of production. 

Another obstacle that should be removed is the great burden of tax¬ 
ation. Brazilian meat is taxed to such an extent before it reaches the 
market, that it must of necessity be sold at a price which prevents com¬ 
petition with foreign products. 

The author gives statistical data to support his views and draws the 
attention of the Federal Government and the Governments of the different 
States to the paramount importance of reducing these taxes in the interest 
of national ciade. 

In order to derive full benefit from the favourable catcle-breeding 
conditions in Matto Grosso, the means of communication between that 
State, Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul must be improved. Sao Paulo 
is the centre of important industrial undertakings and of the movement 
of capital, whereas the latter State possesses breeding stock belonging to 
the best European races. E. F. 

975 ~ The Horses of the French Sudan. — Wilhert, j., in Revue de ZcoUchnu, No. 9, 

pp. 843-859, with illustrations Paris, June 1922. 

In the colonies of Upper Senegal, the Niger and Upper Volta which 
form part of French West Africa, there are some 70 000 horses. The breed¬ 
ing of these animals has been left almost entirely in the hands of the natives 
and has suffered from their carelessness and ignorance. The few and inade¬ 
quate attempts made by the local Breeding Service to improve the breed 
have met with relatively little success, but good results could be obtained if 
the animals were liberally fed and some general hygienic precautions taken. 
The native breeds of horses are of various types owing to unsystematic 
crossing, neglect and the effects of environment. The author has however 
been able by means of a thorough investigation based on accurate 
measurements to distinguish the 4 characteristic types. 

1) Rectlinear, forehead flat, eumetric and medio-linear correspond¬ 
ing to the Arab breed. Its sole representative in the French Sudan is 
the Air horse which probably came from Judea and Syria. 

2) Convexilinear, forehead convex, eumetric and mediolinear cor¬ 
responding to the type of the Mongolian breed. This horse came from the 
Mediterranean region and was introduced by the Berbers. The type in- 
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eludes the subraces of Hoah, Sahel; Beledougou Kaminiandougou, Guenks 
kalari, Minianka, Guidimaka and Kasso, viz., the greater number of the 
horses of the Western part of the Colony. From the practical standpoint 
the most important is the Hoah sub-race. 

3) Convexilinear, hypermetric and longilinear corresponding to 
the Dongolawi race and including numerous subraces with characters in 
common (Djerma, Gondo, I.iptako, Songhai, Yatenga, Boulsa, Boussom- 
ma, Torodi, Yagha, Bobo-Oule, Noungou, and Boussangha). The horses 
of this type are excellent draught animals and can do heavy work, but 
have become apathetic and wanting in resistance as a result of the damp 
warm weather that occurs during the greater part of the year. 

With the exception of the Mechdonf, Mavka, and Peuhl Moors of the 
vSahel and Gourma, no other native tribes breed horses which is now a 
matter of little importance, as since the pacification of the country the. 
cavalry corps has been supplied. 

4) Concavilinear, forehead dished, ellipometric and mediolinear. 
This breed is very similar to the Siginni race and to the Coto-coli pony as 
found on the borders of Dahomey at the extreme south of the Colony. 

The author gives a short description of each of the above-mentioned 
races. Their habitat and zone of distribution are shown on a special map 
prepared for the purpose. 

Fo** this reason, it would be necessary to limit the work of selection 
to the improvement of a few breeds, and owing to the nature of the inhabi¬ 
tants and the conditions of the country, breeding centres should again 
be established, or only approved and licensed stallions allowed to be employ¬ 
ed. In the latter case, more prizes ought to be offered to breeders who 
should be allowed the opportunity to buy selected animals from Stations 
where the horses become naturally acclimatised. Service Stations under 
veterinary supervision and managed by European, or native, experts, 
should be established in each breeding district. 

The improvement of the Sudanese horses was actually begun as long 
ago as 1896, but met with little success. A second attempt led to the es¬ 
tablishment of the Kowlikoro Station, which was first started for horses of 
Arab-Berber origin from the east of the Colony, and to measures being taken 
for the protection of the Mongolian breeds which supply the stallions en¬ 
trusted to the local Authorities. Another attempt was made on a larger 
scale, but was abandoned in 1910, for although a certain amount had been 
accomplished, the methods adopted were not satisfactory. The results 
obtained however are useful to anyone wishing to profit by a horse-breed¬ 
ing experiment in French West Africa. E. F. 

976 - Improvement of Breeds of Horses in Italy. — 1. ceixa, r. (Direttore deiia staaiome 
<11 rnonti. equina di Pisino, Venezia Giulir), II cavallo di Rricrni come miglioratoie dell'al* 
ievamento equino istriano, limodernc sootatro, parte scieutifica, Series V, Year XI, No* 1, 
pp. 46-47. Bologna, January 1922. — II. Bazzocchi, A., L,a produzionc equina in Ro¬ 
magna (i), Allevatncnti, Year III, Part. 4, PP- 10W07, figs- 3 - Palermo, April 1922. 

The author is of opinion that the best horses for Istria, whether for 
agricultural purposes, riding, or driving, are to be obtained from the Is- 
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lands of Brioni. These animals belong to the Hoflinger breed, which is 
reared in the Tyrol and was formerly improved by crossing with Arab sires. 
The native Istrian mares especially those resulting from Eastern or Eip- 
pizan (i) crosses, when mated with a Hoflinger stallion, produce excel¬ 
lent hybrids that resemble the paternal type more than the maternal and 
possess large, strong hoofs. On recrossing these hybrids with a Hoflinger 
stallion, an animal is obtained which fulfils all the requirements of the 
Istrian peasant and makes a good army horse. The Hoflinger horse and 
its crosses mature early, the former reaching maturity at 3 years of age. 

II.— A short time ago horse-breeding in Romagna was rather a pastime 
than an industry. The Pineda breed of Ravenna alone was to some ex¬ 
tent fixed and homogeneous. Bosnian and Croatian horses were subse¬ 
quently introduced and later so-called Hungarian horses. The general 
confusion was also increased by the lack of unity of aim in the selection 
of stallions for the Government Stud Stations. 

During the War however a very successful experiment was made in 
introducing the Sardinian horse, and breeders began to turn their atten¬ 
tion to rearing trotters and, to a less extent, heavy draught animals. Some 
good Belgian stallions have been imported for the production of heavy 
weights, but there are no brood-mares. The offspring of the small local 
mares are loose-limbed. The present brood-mares, especially those -of 
Sardinian blood, are more suited for the production of trotters. The author 
gives an account and the pedigrees of some of the imported stallions and 
race-horses. He recommends the importation of animals to increase the 
stock of brood mares and considers that if his programme were carried 
out, Romagna (Province of Ravenna and of Forli), might become a very 
important centre for breeding light cart and carriage horses. F. D. 

977 - The Murmur in the Uterine Arteries of the Mare. — richtkr, j. (Director de* 
Instituts fiir Tierzucht und Geburtskunde des tier&rztlichen Hoehschuie in Diesden), in 
Bei hner tter&rzthchc Wochenschnft, YearXXXVllI, No. io, pp. icxj-i 1 1, bibliography of 
13 works. Berlin, March 8, 1922. 

During the last twenty years, the diagnostic characters of pregnancy, 
especially in the case of cows, has been the subject of much research. 
Clinical methods of examining the vagina and rectum have superseded 
Abderhaedkn' s system which has proved of little practical use. 

The technique employed in these examinations is now fixed and gen¬ 
erally practised in the case of cows but hitherto no sufficient data have been 
available as regards horses. 

The method advised by Albrecht (2), viz. local auscultation from 
the outside of the body, gives no practical results, but the method suggested 
by the author atid based on internal manual examination is very success¬ 
ful. It is well-known that on introducing the hand into the rectum of 
a pregnant cow and placing the finger-tips upon the median artery of 

(1) See footnote to No. 961 of this Review. (Ed.) 

(z) No. VII, Part II of Handb. d. iier&rzthchen C hir. u. Geburtshilfe f 1913, p. 230. 
{Author's note). 
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the uterus, a vibration of the arterial wall is clearly felt and a murmur 
resembling sst — sst — sst — heard, which is an almost infallible sign 
that the animal is in calf. 

By adapting this teclinique to the differences in the structure and 
position of the uterine blood-vessels in the mare, the author has been able 
to hear a similar murmur emitted by the artery of the uterus. It differs 
slightly in character from that heard in the case of the cow, bearing more 
resemblance to the sounds sss — ss — s — sss — ss — $ etc. The author 
states that this vibration is of great use in the diagnoses of pregnancy and 
quickly ceases after the mare has foaled. E. F. 

978 - Mule-Breeding in Lower Poitou.— (Vrau, a , in Revue de Zootechn^e, No. 10, 
pp. *-ij, illustrated, Paris, July 1^22 

There are large mule-breeding stations in Lower Poitou, the district 
including the arrondissements of Fontenay-le-Comte, Niort and Melle. 

The author describes the ass and the mare used in the cross, and also 
the adult mule. 

The sires are asses of the large Poitou breed. These animals are from 
1.30 m. to 1.50 in. in height, having ver}" large heads and veiy thick 
legs, and long open ears fringed with curly hair. The hair of the coat is 
long and shaggy, dark-chestnut in colour (lighter on the abdomen), and 
forms a kind of fleece which entirely covers the body giving these donkeys 
a characteristic appearance. An ashen-grey band encircles the head a 
little above the muzzle. 

The great height of this breed appears to be due to the very calcareous 
soil, for the Poitou donkey only develops property on the Jurassic plains 
in the district and on the recent alluvium of the marshy areas of La Vendee. 

Du ling the first month the foal is the object of the greatest and most 
constant care, and afterwards it accompanies its dam to grass and is not 
weaned before the age of 9 to 10 months. It is then given almost the same 
food as the adult animals, viz. lucerne, clover and lupin. The young don¬ 
keys are thrifty, for until the period of service, viz., the age of 2 or 3 years, 
they only eat 5 to 0 litres of oats aday. The service season is from 
February to July, and after each mating, the donkey is given an 
additional litre of oats. 

Except during this period the adult animals are given no oats for 
they do no work and are always kept in the stable owing to their stubborn 
bad-tempered and sometimes dangerous dispositions ; they are thus however 
predisposed to certain skin-diseases and to swelling of the feet. The author 
considers that a moderate amount of exercise and the observance of hygien¬ 
ic precautions would have a salutary effect upon the health of the donkeys. 
If each animal were turned out into a grassy enclosure communicating 
with the stable, the foot trouble would be avoided. It would however 
lie necessary to surround the enclosures with walls high enough to prevent 
the donkeys seeing and attacking one another. 

The horses used in breeding Poitou mules belong to the Friesian race 
introduced into the region at the beginning of the 17 th century. They 
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are from 1.62 m, to 1.65 m. in height, their legs are powerful and covered 
with hair which is very thick at the lower extremity; the mane and tail 
are thick, the hoofs large and flat. Individuals with long head and ears, 
high withers and strong neck are preferred as they produce fine vigorous 
mares bearing strong mules. By means of continuous selection, the 
breeders have succeeded in obtaining a special type of mare particularly 
well-adapted for mating with the donkey. After they are served, the 
mares have no special treatment, until pregnancy is far advanced, when 
they are kept in the stable or left in the field and not obliged to work. 
As mating takes place in the spring, the mares foal the next year from 
April to June. After foaling, the mare is given grain, hay and warm 
drinks, which encourage lactation, and is afterwards put into the field 
together with the foal. Weaning takes place in November, the young 
mules of a year old, called locally jetons and jetonnes , are fed during the 
winter on artificial forages and carrots; with the return of spring they 
are turned out into the fields where they find clover and lupins. When 
15 to 18 months old, the doublons or dotthlonnes, as they are termed, 
are harnessed to a cart in company with an old mare and do a moderate 
amount of work which develops and strengthens tlieii muscles. Mules 
that have reached the age of 3 to 4 }~ears are kept in the stable, given 
every care and fed liberally to make them put on flesh rapidly ; at the 
end of the year they are sold at the fairs. 

A full-grown mule is from 1.45 m. to 1.60 m. in height and weighs 
from 300 to 600 kg., it can do as much work as a horse, especially in damp, 
warm climates such as are very injurious to horses. 

Over 20 000 mares are served annually by donkeys and of these about 
one half are fertilised ; thus the number of mules born in the district every 
year may be estimated at from 10 000 to 12 000. In 1884, a Stud Book 
was started and a Breeding Syndicate was founded in 1902. E. F. 


caxzlb 979 - The Saint-Tropez (France) Breed of Cattle. — oouin, r., in Revue dc Zootechnu , 

No. m, pp. 59*64. With illustrations. Palis, July 1922. 

Saint Tropez is the ancient capital of a part of the territory of the Cote 
d’Azur situated between the mouth of the Argens (near Frejus), and the 
Gulf of Giens. It possesses a special breed of cattle similar to that of the 
Camargue marshes, which is in the opinion of the author of African qri- 
gin and. not descended from the Italian Podotian race as has been main¬ 
tained in other quarters. 

The Saint-Tropez cattle are small (1.30 m. to 150 m. in height), 
they have a glossy coat generally black, but sometimes brown, and 
sometimes spotted with white. The mucous membranes are black 
and the horns and hoofs very hard. The horns are inclined slightly up¬ 
wards, the loins are straight, the hocks rather close together, and the rump 
is sometimes higher than the withers. The cows have small, brown ud¬ 
ders and yield only sufficient milk for suckling their calves. 

This breed is used solely for work. The animals are not docile, but 
a special method of yoking is employed and they are controlled by the 
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voice. Local changes in cultivation and the disappearance of pastures 
have led to the practical extinction of the race. Reintroduction is not 
worth attempting, for even if the initial difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
breeding stock could be overcome, the conditions to which the Saint 
Tropes cattle were specially adapted have undergone such changes that it 
would be more advantageous to replace them by a dual purpose breed 
suited to the altered environment. E. F. 

<>8o - The different Thicknesses of the Skin in certain Breeds of Cattle. — imbodbn, 

T. G., in The Breeder's Gazette , Vol. I.XXX1, No. 22, pp 726-727. Chicago, June 1, 
1022 

Certain breeders consider that the lack of resistance shown by Short¬ 
horns to both cold and wind is due to their thin skins, for Hereford and 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle which have very thick hides are even able to graze 
during a storm without experiencing any ill effects. The author resolved 
to test this statement and collected data showing that the absolute hide 
yield is greatest in the case of the Ilerefords, the Aberdeen-Angus and 
Shorthorns following in decreasing order ; the percentage is higher for 
bulls than for calves, and for one-year old calves than for two-year old 
animals. 

Given equal quantities, the hide percentage of a thin calf exceeds 
that of a fattened calf of the same age. Climate and geographical position 
also have a considerable effect upon the hide yield, for cattle reared in 
southern regions where the heat is intense have thicker skins than those 
bred in the north, although the northern cattle have longer and more 
shaggy coats. 

This difference is explained by breeders on the assumption that the 
thick skin of the southern cattle protects them from the rays of the sun 
and from insect attack, whereas a shaggy coat would be of little use. In 
the north and northwest, where there are fewer external parasites, the cattle 
do not need a thick hide, but require a heavy coat to enable them to defy 
the winter cold. The quality of the leather does not necessarily depend 
directly upon the general condition of the animal and therefore a very 
good yield of hides can be obtained from cattle that have received but 
little attention. There is no practical difference between the commer¬ 
cial value of the hides of thin or of fattened calves. K. F. 

981 - Experiments on the Industrial Crossing of Southdown Ram x Limousin 

Goat.— Voitellier, Ch. and Pegois, 1 $ "i Revue de Zootcchnie f No. 8, pp. 731-7471 
with Tables and Illustrations I’aris, May 1022 

The increasing demand that has arisen during the last twenty yeasr 
for the meat of young lambs (agneaux gris), ready for the butcher at the 
age of 5 to 8 months has induced breeders to substitute for pure-bred ani¬ 
mals, early maturing hybrids ready for the market when scarcely 5 months 
old, the product of an industrial cross between a >Southdown ram and a 
Limousin goat. Only a first generation cross is made, the hybrids never 
being mated. 

These animals are chosen as parents because large numbers of Limousin 
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or Berichon goats can easily be obtained in the region south of the Loire, 
while the Southdown ram is noted for its prepotency and transmits to its 
progeny the characters of early maturity, good conformation and excellent 
meat production. The characters of the parents are inherited in such a 
manner that the hybrids can be easily distinguished and identified. They 
always have the mouse-coloured head and legs peculiar to the Southdown, 
and although the extent of the pigmentation varies greatly in different 
cases, it is regarded as a dominant. 

The Southdown limousin cross is very common but the technique 
involved still remains a matter for discussion. For instance some breeders 
recommend that the rams should be left entire, while others affirm that 
castration is necessary. 

Another question in dispute is the age at which the hydrids should 
be sold, some experts being in favour of selling while very young 
while others advise keeping the animals till they reached a certain 
age, when they can command higher prices as the meat is of better quality. 

One of the authors being a member of the Organising Committee of 
the Vaulx-de-Cernay Stock Breeding Expeiiment Centre, proposed that 
comparative crossing experiments should be made in order to determine 
the technique to be adopted and to show the effects of castration. 

Experiments were accordingly cariied out upon the hybrid offspring 
of a herd of 96 Limousin goats that had all been served by the same South- 
down ram, Knight No 583. This ram was quite pure-bred, as was proved 
by the measurements taken by the author. 

The goats were also pure-bred, for although they did not show the 
homogeneity characteristic of animals that have been selected by the same 
breeder and repeatedly inbred, they came from a country where the herds 
are free from any admixture of foreign blood. 

The l^brids of the F* generation were born from January 15 to March 
6, 1921. All the males born within 24 hours of one another were compared 
during their growth period and at the time they were slaughtered, one of 
them being kept as a control, while the others were castrated directly they 
were 15 days old. The number of animals thus compared was 29 : 11 entire 
and 18 castrated individuals out of the 120 hydrids (63 males and 57 fe¬ 
males) produced by the 96 goats. All the animals were weighed separately 
every fortnight. They were suckled by their dams for 3 months and 
then fed liberal and varied rations, as well as given free access to the 
pasture. 

The castrated individuals were divided into two groups, the first con¬ 
sisting of 11 head (these were compared from their birth with the same 
number of entire animals), while the second was composed of seven indi¬ 
viduals which were kept to make good the losses in the first lot. These 
were born and slaughtered on the same day as the hybrids of lot 1. 

The average age for slaughtering the animals was 6 months. The 
castrated hybrids were found to weigh from 4 to 4.2 kg. less than the entire. 
Thus castration lias an injurious effect upon animals sent to the butchers 
at the age of 6 months. This conclusion has also been confirmed by ob- 
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serrations made on the dressing-yield, 2 kg. more meat being obtained on 
an average from entire hybrids than from those that had been castrated. 

E. F. 

982 - Goat-Breeding Congress at Ruremonde (Ductch Limburg). — Crispin, t. .in 

Revue d'Histmrc naturclle appltquce (Part 1 ), Vol. Ill, No 2, pp. 56-62. Paris, Feb¬ 
ruary 1922, 

In August 1921, a Congress of Goat-Breeders was held at Ruremonde 
(Holland) ; it was attended by 200 official representatives of seven countries. 

The author gives a brief account of the subjects discussed at the meet¬ 
ings. A summary of the most interesting and less generally known facts 
brought forward is contained in the following paragraphs. 

1) Thk genetic improvement of the Dutch goat. — This was a 
much debated question. The many Alpine goats imported from Switzer¬ 
land during the last thirty yeais have not given satisfactory results 
chiefly owing to the difficulty of acclimatisation. The members of the 
Congress advocated a return to the local breeds. 

The author considers that the goat-breeders of the Netherlands are 
working in the wrong direction and will never improve their herds until 
they try to recognise the true characters ot the different breeds, as well as 
the peculiarities of each race, and cease basing their selection of individuals 
upon the absence of horns and lack of hair pigmentation, two characters 
that are not only very variable, but also mark degeneracy. 

The German members of the Congress made some very interesting 
observations. Dr. DkttwEii.KR of Rostock agrees with the author that the 
qualities of a breed of goats do not depend upon coat colour and want of 
horns. He does not admit that the goat is so sensitive to climatic conditions 
as to be unable to thrive except in its original mountains, for, though from 
the form of its feet and its love of steep slopes it is clearly a mountain ani¬ 
mal, the maximum returns are obtained from stall-fed ferds. 

2) The treatment of milch goats. — Tapp (stock-breeding Inspec¬ 
tor) of Munster, has discovered from a study of the milk yield of goats at 
all seasons, that the heat period under natural conditions occurs in the 
autumn, so that the young are bom at a time when there is plenty of fresh, 
tender mountain grass. He advises that: a) goats should be allowed to 
kid every two years ; h) they should be milked dry up to the time of kidding ; 
c) such an arrangement of the date of service as will allow that the last 
females served may be still in milk when those fiist mated are running 
dry to prepare for the next lactation. It is clear that these measures are 
only applicable to a breed with a high milk yield such as the pure-bred 
goats native to the Alps. 

Goats* milk as a food for invalids, etc. — Dr. Pol Demade of 
Brussels has studied the effect of goats* milk in the nourishment of invalids 
and found that its use reduces the cases of infant gastero-enteritis by 
50 %. He considers this milk to be an excellent article for adolescent 
girls suffering from chlorosis or anaemia, as well as for tuberculous 
patients, although it can have no special power of destroying the Koch 
bacillus. E. F. 
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983 - Gloucestershire 014 Spot Pigs. — Spencer, S., in The Jaw ml a} the Ministry of 
Agriculture , Vol, XXVIII, No. 13, pp. 1105*1109, figs. 2. London, March 1922. 

The standard for a typical Gloucestershire Old Spot pig is as follows: 
head, medium length and wide between the ears, nose slightly dished, ears 
rather long and drooping ; chest wide and deep; shoulders well deve¬ 
loped, but not projecting, in line with ribs; back long and level; 
loin very broad ; sides very deep and presenting straight bottom 
line ; belly and flank full and thick ; quarters, long, wide and not drooping ; 
tail set high, of moderate size, yet fairly strong and carrying long brush ; 
hams large, not flat, and well filled to the hocks ; legs, short, straight and 
strong. The skin, light or dark, must not show coloured splotches other¬ 
wise than beneath the spots of the coat which should be full and fairly 
thick, hair long and silky, but not curly, with an absence of mane bristles. 
Colour, white spots on black ground, or black spots on white ground. Such 
spots should be of medium size. 

Bad points: narrow, head face and nose dished ; ears thick, coarse or 
elevated ; coat, coarse or curly ; colour, slate or sandy ; skewbald 01 saddle¬ 
back markings ; wrinkles are also a highly objectionable feature. 

The boars of the Gloucestershire Old Spots breed are very persistent 
in impressing their peculiar markings on their progeny, even from sows of 
other breeds and colour. This appears to prove that the breed is actually 
original and not the result of chance or of crossing two or more 
breeds within recent times. 

Although nothing is known with certainty as to the origin and cause of 
the markings in this or in any other spotted breed, the causes of the pre¬ 
sent form, size and quality of the Gloucestershire Old Spots appear to be 
much more easily discoveied and to consist essentially in the requirements 
of the pig-breeders and consumers. The animals are much in demand in 
the County of Gloucestershire on account of : a) the upland situation of 
many of the farms and the consequent need of a pig of robust nature, 
b) the large milk production, especially in the valleys, necessitating a con¬ 
siderable number of strong healthy pigs for the consumption of the skim 
milk, butter milk and whey : c) the need of bacon for the summer supply 
of animal food for the numerous farmers and their large families. 

The Gloucestershire Old Spots pig, which is a hardy prolific and quick¬ 
growing animal most suitable for the manufacture of large, heavy, thick 
sides of bacon, fulfils all. these requirements admirably. 

In view of the great difficulty in retaining certain points in other 
breeds, it may be asked why these qualities seem likely to persist under 
changed conditions. One possible answer is that these particular charac¬ 
ters are more or less inherent in the Gloucester Old Spots breed, whereas the 
special points which it is desired to retain in other breeds are fancy charac¬ 
ters, to a certain extent the result of chance and therefore not natural to 
the animal and of little or no piactical value. 

Another proof of the many good qualities of this Gloucestershire pig is 
furnished by the phenomenal success of the Society established some 8 or 
9 years ago. The first volume of the Herdbook, published in 1915, con* 
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tained the pedigrees of 39 boars and 242 sows, giving a total of 256, where¬ 
as the seventh volume published in 1921, contained the entries of 1407 boars 
and 5382 sows or a total of 6,789. E. F. 

984 - The Presence and Significance of numerous Bacterial Spores in the Body of the 
Silkworm Moth. — lyOMBARDi, I,., in Bollettino della R. Stazione Sperimentale di Gefci- 
voltu/a, Year I. No. 3, pp 87-96. Ascoli Piceno, July 1, 1922. 

The presence in the silkworm motli of any microorganism other than 
the pathogenetic agent of pebrine has hitherto been regarded as a matter 
of no practical importance. This opinion has now been somewhat modi¬ 
fied by the researchee of the author who at the request of a firm supplying 
silkworm eggs examined the bodies of certain affected moths in order 
to determine whether the eggs laid by them could safely be used. The bod¬ 
ies of the insects were covered with innumerable pustules, the trunk be¬ 
came shrunken and the legs and wings dropj>ed off, so that the diseased 
insects could be recognised in the compartments. 

The authoi began by determining whether the pustules which under 
thfe highest powers of the microscope had the appearance of crystallire 
dust and were resistant to chemical agent®, consisted of accumulations of 
vibrion spores whose development was promoted by moisture. 

Silkworms fed on leaves dusted over with spores did not contract 
the infection and their cocoon yield was about the same as that of the con¬ 
trol lot, though the control group produced longei-lived moths. 

The author's researches show that the spore masses may arise in two 
ways ; either the moth is infested by the microorganisms wdien it leaves 
the cocoon, or the bacteria find favourable conditions for exceptional 
development in the excessive dampness of the environment due to a lack 
of ventilation in the storage rooms. 

Tf only 0 few diseased moths are found in one part of the store-house, 
the question may be regarded as of little importance; should however the 
percentage of affected insects be high it is a bad sign for the quality of 
the eggs, except in the case of small and very active breeding establish¬ 
ments. b'. D. 

985 - Tho Value of the Fifth Quarter in the Meat Trade. — dechambre, p. and 

DEGORS, F,., in Revue dc Zo<Aechnte, No. 7, pp. 6*4-6.15. Paris April 15, 1922 

The weight of a slaughtered animal is calculated from that of the 4 
quarters of meat. Not only the net meat, but all the other j>arts are of 
value. The head, viscera, glands, fat and hide make up what is known 
as the fifth quarter, and it is an old tradition in the meat trade that the 
yield of this fifth quarter considerably diminishes the purchase price of the 
pound of meat. Since the War, in the estimates of butchers anxious to 
fix their prices, this reduction has varied round about 50 centimes per pound 
of net meat. The author thought it would be of some importance to discov¬ 
er the causes of these variations. These have been determined suffici¬ 
ently accurately from weighings made of all parts of the animals slaught¬ 
ered at the Perray abattoir connected with the Vaulx-de-Cernay Stock- 
Breeding Centre. In order to fix prices, it was necessary as far as pos- 
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sible to know the weight of the different kinds of offal. For this purpose, 
the author collected the results of the weighings of 82 cattle of different 
breeds and ages and of both sexes, compared the figures thus obtained, 
and struck averages to which could be applied the prices now asked. The 
figures obtained at the Stock-Breeding Centre were tested by a certain 
number of results published by Cornevin, Lawks and Gilbert, and Wolff. 
The weight of the offal is expressed as a percentage of the live-weight of 
the animal at the time it is killed. The author examined in turn the 
feet, tongue, cheeks, brain, heart, liver, viscera, hide and suet. The results 
are given in the following list. 


feet .... 

1 % price of kilogramme 

I 

fr. 

tongue. . . . 

* 0/ 

0.1 0 

» 

» 

» 

o.so 

» 

brain .... 

i pound 

» 

» 

» 

H.oo 

» 

cheeks .... 

1 c 0 ' 

0 

» 

» 

» 

}.oo 

» 

heart . . . 

0-1 % 

>) 

» 

» 

3.00 

» 

liver . 

1.2 °o 

» 
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» 

tripe . 

0 c O f 

3 0 '0 

» 

» 

» 

2.30 

» 

viscera . . • 

t 0 

1 0 
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• 

- 

» 

hide .... 

7.s 

» 

» 

» 

2.00 

» 

suet ..... 

* 5.1 

» 


* 

!.?<> 

» 

lg the weight of each 

of these kinds 

of offal, it was only 


necessary to know the retail prices asked in each district in ordei to ascer¬ 
tain the value of the fifth quarter. If we take the yield as 50 %, the total 
amount paid for the offal is to be distributed over 1000 lbs of meat. Then 
0.50 represents the reduction in one pound of meat due to the fifth quarter. 
This figure is higher if the yield of the animal is below 50 % and lower if it 
exceeds 50 %. From the results obtained it may be calculated that the 
money value of the fifth quarter regularly reduces by one franc the price 
of the kilogramme of net meat bought standing. 

F. S. 
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986 - A New Plough-Share. — Clarou, CH,in Revue Aqricote de VAfrtque du Nord t 
Year 20, No. 155, pp. 463-464, fig. 1. Algiers July 21, 1922. 

In order to insure the plough-share penetrating deeply, especially 
into dry soils, DE Coninck has hit upon the plan of providing it with 
several recurved points distributed along its width, in place of the usual 
single awl-shaped point. 

Three points are affixed to this share, one at either end and the third 
in the middle and make the share cut the ground better and assure the hori¬ 
zontal section of the furrow, afterwards turned by the mould-board. The 
portion of the share between the points is not sharpened. 

The author has tried mounting this share on a double two-way 
plough by attaching to the second body an ordinary share. The points 
cause the plough to cut more deeply into the soil with the expenditure of 
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less traction force. The de Coninck share can be mounted on any plough- 
body, but is especially suitable for heavy types such as the double two-way 
plough. F. S. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

987 - The Production of large and of small Farms in Sweden. — hoijer, r., in 

Recherches de la production des urandes et petites lermcs en Suide, pp. 1-16. Stockholm. 

1919 (1). 

The author divides the agricultural farms into 4 classes : 

1) farms with a maximum of 2 hectares under cultivation 

2) » » 2 to 10 hectares under cultivation 

3) « » 10 to 50 » » » 

4) » « over 55 » » » 

He emphasises the great difficulty of determining the effect of a single 
factor — in this case, the size of the farm — upon the yield of the land. 
In this work, he confines his attention to the quantitative production of 
the land, and deals with certain districts of Sweden that are similar in 
character. 

The districts are treated separately and are as follows: 1) the plain 
in the Government of Malmohus ; 2) the plain of Kristianstad ; 3) the 
uplands of south Sweden ; 4) the plain of Vestergotland ; 5) the plain 
of Ostergotland ; 6) the valley of Lake Malar. In the case of each of these 
districts, the author studies its importance from the agricultural stand¬ 
point, the climate, length of the growing season, annual rainfall, nature 
of the soil, percentage of the surface under cultivation, crops grown, 
state of the drainage, facilities for communication and percentage of 
the population engaged in agriculture. He also gives three graphic Ta¬ 
bles showing, for each class of farm, the standard of cultivation, the 
crop yield and the condition of stock-breeding. 

The reader’s attention is drawn to the fact that as regards crop re¬ 
turns, the large farms are far superior to the smaller, although the culti¬ 
vation intensity index of the large farms is lower. This is due to the fact 
that the figures taken do not represent the total intensity, but only the 
labour intensity. The latter is always higher in small farms, whereas 
the cultivation intensity is greater in large farms. If the total figures 
were available, there would probably" be a change in favour of the large 
farms, and the intensity figures would correspond to the crop yield. 

Conclusions. — The best size of farm depends upon the district ; 
where agriculture is well developed large farms are more satisfactory, and 
from the point of view of the utilisation of the crops and their nutritive 
value, they are superior to small farms, but laige farms are always more 


(1) From a report made by A. Eekander and laid before the Agricultural Academy 
of Sweden. 
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easily affected than medium, or small, holdings by changes in the general 
economic condition of the country. 

On the other hand, in districts where the natural advantages are not 
great, small and average farms can always compete successfully with large 
farms, although their prosperity is only relative, for they aie unable to adopt 
the methods of cultivation, 01 profit by the progress of technique to the 
same extent as similar holdings in more favoured regions, where larger 
farms are paramount. F. S. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIEvS 

988 - Composition of Bulgarian Grapes, Must and Wines. — dimitroff, chr. in 

(JnueaHue Ha se.Hcdejiamme mnwnamejiHU UHcmumymu n 'b<MCJipadua 3a 

npupodonaifun 11 n cmanaHCKit luvjieOaaHiUi iu o6jiacmma na seMedeauemo. 

{Review of the Agricultural Research Institutes m Bulyma), Year IT, Nos. 3-4, pp. 137*163 

(French, summary pp. 164-166 Sofia, 1022. 

The author refers to the importance of the vine-growing industry in 
Bulgaria, the spread of phylloxera, the necesrity for reconstructing the 
vineyards in Bulgaria with American vines, the physiological processes 
invohed in the ripening of grapes and the chemical changes accompanying 
it. Four tables are given at the end of the paper setting out the results of 
the analyses of : 1) some varieties of grapes gathered in 1911, in the neigli- 
bourhood of Pleven (school of Viticulture and Station of Viniculture and 
oenology ; 2) 55 different samples of the same vintage sent by vine-grow¬ 
ers ; 3) no samples of musbs. They also contain the results of the com¬ 
plete analyses of 27 white and 63 red wines from the various provinces 
of Bulgaria : 

The general averages, minima, and maxima are as follows. 

Table I: berries : 91.7 — 84.9 — 96.8 %; stalks : 6.9 — 3.2 — 
15,1 %; must: 72.9 — 55.9 - 51.2 %; pomace : 20.9 — 13.4 —'29.5; 
grape-skin : 18.6 — 10.2 — 26.9 % ; pips : 2.3 — 1.1 — 4.8 % ; sugar in 
must: 13.4 — 10.6 — 15.6 % ; total acidity : 0.45 — 0.30 — 0.70 % ; dry 
extract? : 5.15 — 3.81 — 7.98 %. 

Table II: must: 77.4 — 65.5 — 86.5 % ; pomace : 22.8 — 14.9 
“ 3 x -5 %; grape-skin : 20.3 - 11.3 - 32.5 % ; pips : 2.5 - 1.2 - 5.9 %; 
sugar: 14.6 — 11.9 — 18.0 %; total acidity: 0.49 — 0.32 — 0.80%. 

The geneial averages of Table III are : sugar 16.79 % ; density : 
1.0791 ; acidity % (expressed as tartaric acid) : 0.7980. 

The general averages of Table IV are : for the white wines : density : 
0.9903 ; alcohol: 10.00 % ; extract: 1.9029 ; total acidity : 0.58x8 ; vola¬ 
tile acidity: 0.1662; fixed acidity; 0.3714; tannin : 0.0084; sugar: 
°-47 1 9 ; glycerine : 0.6042 ; ash : 0.1691 ; phosphates (P t 0 B ) : 0.0181 ; 
sulphates (S0 3 ) : 0.0147 ; potassium sulphate : 0.0319 ; alkalinity of ash 
(deci-normal solution of sodium hydrates) : 13.75 ; for red wines respect¬ 
ively: 0.9942 — 8.14 — 2.1750 — 0.7610 — 0.1665 — 0.5529 — 0.0474; 
minimum quantities : 0.5006 — 0.2191 — 0.0210 — 0.0281 — 0.0612 — 
15 03. F. D. 
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989 - Figs as Raw Material for Aleohol Manufacture and as a Stock Feed, — bekavet, 

J. in Agriculture, Year VI, No. 3,pp. 354-356. Barcelona, July 5,1922. 

One of the products used in the manufacture of alcohol is the fruit of 
the fig-tree, Ficus carica . 

A single tree bears a considerable number of figs ; in the province of 
Murcia,, over 150 kg. of dried figs are obtained from each tree. Bay er, 
states that on soils of average quality 50 kg. of dried fruit are produced # 
per tree and 4500 kg. per hectare. 

The actual alcohol yield of ripe figs is almost equal to that of plums : 
15 to 20 kg. of 90° alcohol or 30 to 33 litres of 54 0 alcohol is given by 100 
kg. of dried figs. One hectare of fig trees produces 800 to 900 litres of 90^ 
alcohol. 

For obtaining alcohol either fresh 01 dried fruit can be used. In the 
first case, the figs are gathered when ripe and crushed in cylindrical press¬ 
es ; tepid water is then added to the mass to be fermented, although 
extraction by maceration is preferable. Great care should be taken not to 
allow the density of the must to fall below 5 0 B. The vat with the ferment¬ 
ing mixture is then covered and a constant temperature of 20° C. maintain¬ 
ed. When the fermentation process is complete, the fermented liquid is 
drawn off and the vat left open for 10 to 12 days, in order to obtain the best 
and most homogeneous product. 

When dried figs are used, they are left to soak in water having a tempe¬ 
rature of 50 to 6o° C. After two days, they are subjected to the treat¬ 
ment described above. 

Nutritive value of figs before fermentation . — According to the analy¬ 
ses made by RavKntos (Barcelona), figs contain : 4.3 % protein ; 0.3 % 
fat ; 71.2 % sugars ; 3047 calories, whereas the analysis of wheat gives : 
10.7 % protein ; 2.1 % fat ; 74.7 % of sugars and 351Q calories. Thes 
figures explain the value of this food for the rapid and effective fattening 
of pigs. 

Nutritive value of figs after fermentation. — An analysis made of 
samples from Majorca at the Laboratory of the Catalonian Service of 
Agriculture shows that the fermentation residuum contains : 85.71 % 
moisture at a temperature of 160° C ; 1.08 ash; 1.75 % protein substances; 
c.27 % fats ; 3.37 % crude fibre , 7.82 % nitrogen-free extracts. These 
results show that figs after fermentation make a good stock feed ; 
they are very suitable for fattening cattle, though should not Ire fed to 
dairy cows. K. C. 

990 - Sulphite Alcohol. — Dtj Boistessehn, II (Professeux A Klnstitut Chimique de 
Rouen) in Le Moniteur Scientifique QucsnevtUc , Seiies V, Vol. 12, No. 962, pp. 97 -h> 5 * 
Paris, May 1 922. 

In the calcium bisulphite process adopted in the manufacture of cell¬ 
ulose, the decorticated wood, after being reduced to fragments, is put into 
an autoclave and subjected to the action of steam. A lye is added to 
the calcium sulphite and the temperature maintained at from 125-140P C 
for 15 or 20 hours. As the digestion proceeds, the lye becomes dark as 
a result of the organic substances, (amongst which are certain sugars,. 
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produced in the alcohol by fermentation. This alcohol is called sulphite 
spirit to indicate its origin. 

Over 2 million tons of cellulose are now made by the bisulphite process 
and theiefore about i million hectolitres of alcohol, reckoned as absolute 
alcohol, could be obtained. 

WaiJ/IN and Ekstr6m, two Scandinavianian engineers took out al- 
•most at the same time a patent for the industrial manufacture of alcohol by 
the sulphite process which is in more general use than any othe*. Sweden 
became the home of this new industry which developed rapidly: between 
1909 and 1920, the output of sulphite alcohol rose from 19 000 litres to 
20 000 000 litres. At the present time, there are 22 factories in Sweden 
and 2 more in Norway. During the War, the sulphite alcohol process 
was prescribed by the Government in Germany. The United States and 
Canada are considering its introduction. In Fiance, nothing has so far 
been done, although 60 000 tons of cellulose are manufactured which might 
correspond to the outi>ut of 24 000 hectolitres of ioo° alcohol ; 200 000 
tons of cellulose pulp are also imported. This pulp, as has been pointed 
out by BiERKT, could well be made in the cruntry from imported wood, 
especially if alcohol were manufactured as a by-product. 

The amount of alcohol thus obtained would be small as compared with 
the quantity reqtnred, being barely 4 % of the total out-put in France, 
but at the same time of a certain value. 

The author examines the technical side of the problem. He shows 
that the sugars cf the residual lyes left after the manufacture < f cellulose 
are only deiived to a small extent from the cellulose ; they come mostly from 
the gums, and vary according to the quality of the wood, glycose and man¬ 
nose being obtained from the wood of gymnosperms, and glycose and xy¬ 
lose from the wood of angiosperms. The maximum amount is obtained 
b) the digestion of the wood for 15 hours at 128-138° C under pressure of 
about 4 atmospheres. He describes the various industrial methods which 
come under the two following heads, the Swedish process which has alread}* 
been tested, and the American which is still on trial. In the first, the sul¬ 
phurous anhydride that always accompanies the sulphite and checks 
alcoholic fermentation is neutralised by spent lime, which is afterwards 
removed by decantation ; this is the Warrin and Ekstr6m method. A 
modification introduced by Landmark consists in the addition of whey 
which obviates the necessity of accustoming the fermentation micro¬ 
organisms to the new medium. In the second method, the sulphurous anby- 
dride is removed by boiling and by a vacuum (Mackek), or else by a 
current of air (Marchand). It should be noted that boiling alone is not 
sufficient, for while it drives off the sulphurous acid present, it also causes 
a partial decomposition of the sulphite. 

The alcohol produced has been chemically examined with varying 
results ; according to Morver’s analysis in 1912, it would appear to be 
purer than the alcohol made from cereals, but Von Scheer considered 
these data inaccurate, and gives the results of a \ery careful analysis, 
showing that this alcohol contains a perceptible amount of impurities, for 
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instance 3.4 % of methyl alcohol. The methods of production have since 
been improved, and the author is now in a position to give comparative 
analyses of potato alcohol, cereal alcohol and sulphite alcohol which show 
the remarkable superiority of the sulphite alcohol and it can now be used 
in the preparation of alcoholic beverages. 

For industrial production large plants capable of turning out 30 000 
tons of cellulose paste are to be recommended, but small plants such as 
exist in France, having an output of from 10 000 to 13 000 tons are also 
very profitable. 

L. V. 


991 - North African Barley and Malting. — See No 9S2 of this Review 

992 - Milling and Baking Value of Saskatchewan Wheats. - See No. 048 of this Review. 

993 - Desiccation of Fruits. — Cruess, V W and Christie, A W (College of Agiicul- 
tuie, Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkeley, C lifotnu) in University of California 
Publications, Bulletin No 33°, pp 47 - 77 , 2 Berkeley, September 1921 

The authors were induced to make these experiments by the great 
development of fruit-growing in California, for though the dried fruit 
industry is already very flourishing, it will have to be further increased 
in order to be able to deal with all the produce of the orchards and fruit- 
gardens, so many new trees having been recently planted. 

When the industry was first started some thirty years ago, the fruit 
was dried by artificial heat; later it was dried in the sun. The fruit thus 
prepared acquired a great reputation so that it would be difficult to substi¬ 
tute the artificially dried products, although new markets could easily be 
found where they would have a ready sale. 

By desiccated fruit, the authors mean fruit dried by artificial means 
with as little alteration as possible in its physical and organoleptic pro¬ 
perties. For this purpose are employed: currents of air, creosote and 
slightly raised temperatures. When so treated, the fruit has the same qual¬ 
ities as sun-dried fruit, sometimes indeed it is even superior, as in the case 
of grapes. 

The advantages of desiccation over sun-drying are : greater rapidity 
and ease in the operation which can be carried out even in o\er-cast or 
rainy weather, whereas fruit dried in the air easily spoils. The artificial 
product is sound and its qualities — or defects — are quickly recognised* 

By means of a grant from the State of California and the assistance of 
various firms, the authors have been able to make numerous experiments 
on a large scale. They use a machine, the air-blast tunnel dehydrater, 
which supplies a current of air and should maintain a moderate tempera¬ 
ture. The machine is however rather small, which increased the unit ex¬ 
penses by giving too much draught (150 to 300 m. per second) and an 
excessive raising of the temperature to about 99 0 C at the beginning 
and about 77 0 C at the end. Even when the machine is well loaded, 
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the fruit dries rapidly, but if the temperature is too high, its quality is 
much impaired. Different kinds of fruit can stand different maximum 
temperatures. 

In certain cases, the authors peeled the fruits chemically by plunging 
them into boiling lye, then rinsing them in cold water and rubbing if neces¬ 
sary. Peaches were put into 5 % lye for 30 seconds ; for pears a 10 % 
solution was required, the fruit being left in the solution for from 20 to 40 
minutes according to the toughness of their skins. 

Fruits thus peeled needed a less prolonged sulphur treatment, dried 
more rapidly and had a more attractive appearance, but they stained the 
wooden boards on which they were placed. 

Frequently the authors found it adrisable to alter the duration of the 
sulphuring according to the conditions of the experiment, for the sulphurous 
acid liberated corroded the wire-netting, and discoloured the fruit and 
also gave it a disagreeable flavour. These bad effects can however be 
prevented if the fruit is placed on planks of wood. 

The principal results of the authors' experiments are given in the ap¬ 
pended Table. They are still engaged in further experiments of which 
they hope soon to publish an account. 

L. V. 


094 - The Amino-Acids in Cow’s Milk. — IIijikata, f., in The Journal of Bioloi'ical 
Chemistry, Vol II, No i, pp 16V170 Baltimoic, 1922 

It is a well-known fact that a small part of the total nitrogen content 
of cow's milk is not formed of protein. So far only urea, uric acid, hvpo- 
scoutine, guanine, adenine etc. had been identified as constituting this 
fraction ; the author has now added to the list the following amino-acids: 
lisine, arginine and istidine. Probably the mono-amine acids also enter 
into the physiological composition of cow’s milk, but the author considers 
that further reseaiches are necessary before this can be proved. 

E. F. 

995 - Composition of Imitation u Pecorino Romano ” Cheese. — Kascbtti, g in Annah 
dell' Istituto spe/imcnialr (h Caseificio in Lodi, Part 3, pp iij-ji \ I y o<li, 

The large exportation of “ pecorino romano " cheese, which is made 
in Eatium from ewes' milk, first led to the manufacture of an imitation 
product in Sardinia and South Italy from sheeps’ milk and afterwards in 
North Italy from cows' milk, where no ewes' milk is available. In order to 
give this spurious cheese the characteristic commercial and organoleptic 
properties of true “ pecorino ", it is not enough to adopt the same meth¬ 
ods in its preparation. 

If however lambs' rennet diluted in sheeps' milk serum is used (serum 
is sent from the Campagna Romana for the purpose), a product is ob¬ 
tained which, after ripening for 6 months, acquires a slight smell of true 
“ pecorino " which increases with further ripening. This imitation “ pe¬ 
corino " has also qualities of its own as the curd has a more delicate flav- 
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our; it is a distinct type and has its special patrons who prefer it to the 
genuine “ pecorino ” with its more pungent taste. 

It is not difficult to distinguish real “ pecorino ” from the imitation 
by means of its smell; the author has however made a careful chemical 
study of the false “ pecorino ” to serve as a basis for its identification. 

The chemical analysis of spurious “ pecorino ” gave the following 
percentages: water 31.50 — fats 26.60 — nitrogenous substances 30.51 — 
ash 11.39. The analysis of the degree of fermentation gives : total nitro¬ 
gen 5.010 % — soluble nitrogen 1.275 % — albuminose nitrogen 0.225 % — 
peptone nitrogen 0.289 % — amide nitrogen 0.306 % — ammoniacal ni¬ 
trogen 0.017 %. The Roman " pecorino " differs from its imitations in 
having a high proportion of fats and ammonia. According to Sartori’s 
analysis, its dry matter contains from 0.117 to 0.157 % °f ammonia and 
between 41 and 45 % of fats (1). 

F. D. 


(1) See: G. Sartori, Cnscificlo, Vol. I, Chimica, pp. 254. 1902 {Authors note) 
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DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES OR OF 
UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

996 - Researches on “ Ineappucciamento ”, a Disease of Red Clover (x). — 

Man’zonti, I v ., in Le Stazioni speiimentuli ae/ane Italiane, Vo! IyV, Parts 4-6, 
pp. 136-144, 2 pi. Modena, 1922 

In the spring of 1920, some plants in a plot of Trifolium firatenst on 
the estate belonging to the “ Scuola di Viticoltura e d'Enologia 99 at Co- 
negliano (Prov. of Treviso), were attacked by a typical form of “ incappuc- 
ciamento 

The root system of the plants was free from any signs of old or more 
recent attack by insects or other animals. 

In every case however the wood vessels in the neighbourhood of the 
root-collar, or those at some distance below it, were obstructed by brown 
or sometimes black masses, some of which instead of being homogeneous, 
clear and almost transparent, were dense, opaque and finely granular, 
recalling a zoogloea. On examining these masses more carefully the}' 
were seen to be composed of hitherto unidentified bacteria, usually elong¬ 
ated, but sometimes elliptical and united in pairs. These micro-organisms 
were 1 to 2 p, long, and 0.5 p, or a little more in width. They were isolated, 
cultivated and inoculated into young, healthy plants. 

It is probable that the bacteria find their way into the tissues of the 
host plant through very small wounds that afterwards heal over completely. 

The root bacteriosis observed in clover plants suffering from " incap- 
pucciamento ” is certainly not the cause of the disease ; in any case it has 
never been shown to be responsible for it ; on the other hand it cannot be 
definitely stated whether or not the form of bacterium isolated is the spec¬ 
ific agent of the affection of the radicle system. G. T. 

DISEASES DUE* TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS 

997 - A Contribution to the Mycological Flora of Southern Italy. — parisi, r , in Bob 

lettino delVOrto botanico della R. Universitd di Napoli, Vol. VII, pp. 37-66 Naples, 1922. 

This is a list of 205 species belonging to the mycological flora of south 
Italy. It has been compiled from the valuable material growing in the 


(1) See R . Feb. 1914, No. x 8 x ; R . Dec. 1914, No. 1181 ; R. Aug. 1915, No. 858. (Ed.) 
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Naples Botanical Garden, or collected by the author at Naples and in the 
Province of Caserta. 

Among the species mentioned — which include many Micromyeetes 
parasitic on cultivated or other useful plants — two are described a& being 
new to science (Didymosphaena Euphorbtae and Diplodia iltcina), and 
seventy-one as ha\ ing been already recorded in south Italy. G. T. 

998 - Bacterium Tumefaciens and Bad . Beticolum and the Soil. — See 

No 915 of this Review 

999 - CJaviceps purpurea on Oats in Algeria. — duceilier, h , m Bulletin de la 

Sontle d'Histoire Nat nr elk de VAi ique du Nord, Vol XHI, No 4, pp 08 99 Al¬ 
giers, 1922 

Clamceps purpurea occurs in Algeria on many of the wild Gramineae 
(Ampelodesmos, Festuca , Lolium etc ), but the only cultivated species of the 
order so far attacked appears to be the oat 

Since 1886, in which year ergot was especially noticed on oats coming 
from the valley of the Mekerra, the fungus has been seen in different re¬ 
gions of Algeria The author has found it both in samples of oats sent to 
the Maison-Carree Seed Station, as well as on standing oats in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bel-Abbes (1907-1908), in the Sahel of Algiers (1907-1908), 
m the valley of the Cheliff (1920-1921) and in the Department of Constan¬ 
tine (1908-1920-1921) 

In Algeria, Cl purpurea infests several species of oat, but is mc*t 
irequently met with on the red African oat, a variety of A. a/genensis 
Trab, which is the kind most commonly grown 

Ergot is also found on the Algerian black oat (another variety of 
. 4 . algenensts), in the Departments of Constantine and Oran, in Oran 
the fungus has been seen on the grey and the white oat (varieties of 
A . sativa b ) while at Bel-Abbes, it is reported as occurring on A . fatua 
I. var glabrescen^ Coss 

The ergot of oats can be used in the same manner as rye ergot (1) 

G. T. 

1000 - Further Observations on Tomato Rot(2). — Ctperri,r , in LeStaziom spenmen- 

tah azranc ttahane, Vo 1 I<V, Parts 4-6, pp 14S-162. Modena, 1922 

As a result of further study of the disease first noticed in 1921 near 
Alba (Province of Cuneo), and described under the name of tomato rot, 
the author considers that the Spherioidea, # PAowa Ferransti Ciferri, produes 
a typical form of dry rot in the green fruits of the tomato which entirely 
empties them of their contents. 

If Bacillus mesentericus subsequently attacks the tomatoes, the disease 
assumes quite a different form called by the author " wet rot ” (carie 
humide) to distinguish it from the fiist type. 

The Mucedinea found on tomatoes already attacked by the Spherioi- 


(1) See R May-Tune 1922, No 5*>o {bd) 

(2) See R Oct 1921, No 1065 
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dea and at first called by tbe author Ramularia sp, has now been specifically 
identified. 

It is here described by him under the name of Ram . Ferrarisii n. sp. 
Tbe data at his disposal do not allow him to state with certainty that there 
is any metagenetic relation between the Mucedinea and Ph. Ferrarisii 
as was previously suggested. 

In order to check the spread of the disease, it is advisable to destroy 
all the infected fruits. 

G. T. 

iooi - Ganoderma sessile* a Polyporea injurious to Fruit Trees and Forest 
Trees, In Argentina* — Girola, C. D., in Boletin del Minister 10 de Ai>riculttna de la 
Naci 6 n y 2 pp., 2 pi. Buenos-Ayres, 1022. 

Although Ganoderma sessile Murrill is by no means a very common 
fungus in Argentina, it attacks many fruit and forest trees and often 
causes a considerable amount of damage. The infection spreads either by 
means of the under ground mycelium passing from the diseased to the 
healthy roots, or else is conveyed by spores falling on wounds or lesions 
in the superficial roots or lower portion of the trunk. 

In a single plantation this Polyporea has been noted on Prunus Ar- 
meniaca , P. domestica , Virus communis , Ficus Carica , Punica Granatum , 
Robinia Pseudacacia, Gourliea decorticans , Casuarina stricta , Eucalyptus 
Globulus , Tipuana Tipa , etc. 

As regards the control measures recommended, care must be taken 
not to introduce into soil that is free from the fungus any infected plants or 
roots, and to avoid contaminating the ground with soil, manure or debris 
containing the mycelium. All plants suspected of disease must be isolat¬ 
ed, and the roots of badly infested trees should be dug up and burnt ; the 
fructifications of the fungus must be carefully collected and burnt. The 
infected parts of the host-plant ought to be cut off, and pure tar or tar 
mixed with resin applied to the surface of the wound thus produced. It 
is alsQ useful to disinfect with 5 % 0 formalin, sulphuric acid etc. Great 
efforts should be made to avoid causing wounds or lesions in the superficial 
roots and near the root collar of the tree. All pruning implements that have 
been in contact with the diseased trunks, branches or roots must be at 
once thoroughly disinfected before they are used for cutting the sound 
portions of the tree. 

When making new plantations, no dung should be applied and all 
lesion or wounding of the young trees scrupulously avoided. If there 
is any suspicion of infection, it is necessary to treat the roots with a 1 %o 
solution of corrosive sublimate, or a 5 % 0 formalin solution. All the 
props used for young trees should be disinfected by scorching or by 
immersion in a solution of copper sulphate, or a 5 %o solution of 
formalin. It is also recommended that the end of the stake should be 
dipped in hot tar before it is driven into the ground. Where the trees 
have died as a result of the fungus attack, they must not be replaced 
for three years. 
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Water should not be allowed to collect near the root-collar of the trees, 
for moisture encourages the growth and propagation of the parasite. 

G. T. 

1002 - Microstroma. Tonel/ianum, a Mucedinea Parasitic on the Plum Tree 
In the Marche. — Ciferri, R., in Rivista di Patolcgia vegetate, Year XII, Nos. 5-6, 
pp. 59-64. Pa vie, August 1, 1922. 

The author describes in this paper an affection of the leaves of the 
plum tree (Luther Burbank var.) which was observed at Macerata and is 
characterised by the occurrence on the upper surface of the lamina of ir¬ 
regular whitish spots, corresponding to very small, whitish, waxy, scattered, 
or confluent dots that make their appearance on the lower surface. 

Microscopic examination showed this affection to be due to the Muce¬ 
dinea, Microstroma Tonellianum Ferr, which was described as a very rare 
parasite of the leaves of Prurtus domestica when found for the first time at 
Valsalice (Turin) in July 1912. 

All the infected leaves should be collected and burnt and spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture is the best prophylactic measure to adopt. G. T. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

1003 - The Spread of Panicum Phyllogon and P.erectum In the Italian Rice 
Fields (1). — Novelli, N., in Crona^a A^ricola, Year XXVII, No. 16, p. Turin, 
August 31, 1922 

Some years ago, owing to the use of impure seed of foreign origin, Pan¬ 
icum phyllogon and P. erectum were accidentally introduced into certain 
Italian rice fields that had been successfully freed from these pests by care¬ 
ful hoeing and weeding. Both these weeds, but especially P. erectum t 
having once established themselves, continued to spread in many of the 
rice-growing districts and seem to be still gaining ground. 

In the author's opinion the only really effective means of contiolling 
these weeds is to transplant the rice in the most infested plots. If this 
is not done, the greatest care must be taken to clean the ground, and hoeing 
should be carried out very late in badly attacked fields. The grain 
used for sowing must be free from all admixture of Panicum seed and the 
soil always worked to a considerable depth. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

1004 - The Coccid leery a purchasi reported in Spain. — Garcia mkrcet, R., 

in Boletin dc la Real Sociedad Espaflola de Historia Natural , Vol. XXII, Nos. 1-2, 
pp. 136-141, figs. 4. Madrid, 1922. 

No breeding centre of the Coccid Icerya purchasi had been known to 
exist in Spain until recently, when a colony was found on a Citrus shrub 
in the garden of the " Instituto general y tecnico ” at Badajoz. 

As however the parasite has been reported from Portugal ever sin' e 

(1) See R. Dec. 1912, No. 1688 and R. March 1919, No. 279. (Ed}. 
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1896, it is most probable that other breeding centres are to be discovered 
on the Spanish-Fortuguese frontier. G. T. 

1005 -Experiments in Controlling the Macroiepidopteron, Operophthera (Chei- 

matobia) brumata, in France (1). — Pailnot, A., in Comptes rendus des stances 
de VAcad&mie d'Agriculture de Ftance, Vol. VIII, No. 27, pp. 745-748. Paris 1922. 

It was found at Charly, in 1921, on examining the apricot trees of the 
1920 experiment field that where the trunk? had been protected by a band 
of viscous substances, many fewer adult individuals of Operophthera ( Chei - 
matobia) brumata were present as compared with former years, and that 
the emergence period of the perfect insects was also much prolonged. Al¬ 
though the number of trunks treated was the same, there was a great differ¬ 
ence in the number of insects caught each year. In 1920 and the two 
preceding years, many more adult males than females were taken, and as 
the sexes were captured in practically the same proportions in 1920 and 
1921, it would seem probable that the males normally out-number the fe¬ 
males. Although the males are provided with well developed wings, they 
too no less than the females, seem to Teach the upper portions of the tree 
by way of the trunk. 

The principal cause of the retarded emergence of the adult insects in 
1919 was probably the peculiar meteorological conditions obtaining through¬ 
out the year, and especially in October, when the mean temperature was 
much higher than usual. 

Ftom observations made at Moutliiers in the Valley of the Loue, 
which is considerably colder than the Lyons district, it was found that the 
adult forms of Op. brumata emerge earliest when the average temperature 
is lowest. This fact must be taken into account in order that the most 
favourable moment for the application of the viscous bands may be 
chosen. 

Comparative experiments have been made with Tanglefoot and other 
vbcous mixture. One of them which is manufactured by C. \V. Coijjns and 
Clifford E. Hood, of the Melrose Laboratory (United States) is very sim¬ 
ilar in composition to “ Raupenleim ", a substance widely used in Germany 
and Switzerland. Like Tanglefoot it can be applied directly to the bark 
of the trees and has the further merit of being very cheap. An attempt has 
been made at the Lyon? Gas Works to compound a similar mixture with 
a basis of French products, as the process is well known and the raw mate¬ 
rial plentiful. The first results obtained were not satisfactory, but the 
author hopes that it will soon be possible to manufacture the mixture 
in France on a large scale. G. T. 

1006 - Megastes pucialis , a Microlepidopteron injurious to the Sweet Potato 

hi the State Of Bahia, Brazil. — Bondar, O., in Chacaras e Quintaes, Vol. XXV, 
No. 6, pp. 473-474, 2 . S&o Paulo, June 15 , 1922 . 

The Microlepidopteron, Megastes pucialis Saell. (fam. Pyralidae) is 
one of the most formidable enemies of the sweet potato in the State of Ba¬ 
hia. The insect propagates throughout the year, but does most damage 

(1) 8eealso R. May 1921, No. 584- (£<**) 
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during the winter from May to August. The larvae excavate large gal¬ 
leries in the stalks of the host plant, thus causing hypertrophy in the 
plant and also in the root system. When the larvae attack the tubers, 
the injury is still more serious. 

The presence of the caterpillars is betrayed by little heaps of excre¬ 
ment that accumulate round the base of the plant and by the severe wilting 
or even sudden death of stems exposed to the rays of the sun. 

The insect does most damage in June and August, the time at which 
planting is begun; more than half the sweet potatoes are attacked at a very 
early stage by the larvae which appear in large numbers, at this period, 
so that it is often necessary to replace the young plants two or three times. 

The following methods of control are recommended : 1) The removal 
of all other Convolvulaceae that may be growing in the neighbourhood and 
serve as hosts to the Microlepidopteron passing thence to the sweet potato ; 
2) the planting of the sweet potato from January to April, so a c to obtain 
strong vigorous plants by the time Megastts puciahs begins to make its 
appearance. 

Owing to the habits of the caterpillar, insecticide^ are not to be ad¬ 
vised. A visit should be paid to the field during the hours of sunshine 
and when any wilted plants or heaps of excrement are found, an attempt 
must be made to remove the parasite from the c tem and destroy it 

G. T. 

1007 - Notes on Dinap ate wrlghti , a Beetle living on the Washingtonia 

fiiifera Palm in California. — Tompkins df Carnktt, R , in Bulletin de la Sociite 

entomolos. v que de I ranee . No y, pp ng-ui, 1 pi Paris 1022 

The Bostriehid, Dmapate wnghti Horn lives m South California on 
Washtngtonia fillfera H. Wendl., a palm that is becoming increasingly 
scarce 

A< cording to Hubbard's statement (1899), thi c insect never deposits 
its eggs upon living plants; the author has however frequently found the 
boles by which it had made it« exist on large and medium-sized palms 
which were not only alive, bill appeared to have suffered no harm from the 
presence of the parasite. It is thus seen that c he attacks of Z). wnghli 
are not always fatal although they weaken the tree and fiequemlv cause 
it to fall. In May 1917. the author examined in the Palm Carton alone 
(South California) nineteen fallen trees, the victims of this parasite. 

Hubbard has stated that the insect never deposits its eggs in palm 
tiunks which have long lain on the ground, but here again the author is of 
contrary opinion, for he obtained 133 adult beetles, 27 pupae and 17 
larvae from the trunk of a palm that had been dead for several years as 
was clearly proved by its blackened extremities. 

In the case of living palms, the holes by which the adult individuals of 
D. wrighti make their escape are usually situated at the base of the trunk, 
rarely near the top, but dead trees lying on the ground are perforated in- 
discriminately throughout their length. G. T. 
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xooS - Tmraeotona aubmaeala, a Macrolepidopteron injurious to several 
Plants in the Union of South Africa. — Gunk, D, in Uwon of South Africa , Journal 
of the Department of Agriculture, Vol. IV, No 6, pp 54 «-*» 47 > 1 pi. Pretoria, June 1921. 

In 1919-1920 the kitchen gardens of Pott Elizabeth and the neighbour¬ 
hood were found to be infested by the Macrolepidopi eron Teracotona sub- 
macula Walker (fam. Arctiidae) to an extent surpassing all records for the 
past fifty years. 

The insect is a native species that is very common throughout the Union 
of South Africa and has been collected by the author at Pretoria, Johannes¬ 
burg, Uitenhage and Bathurst. In the South African Museum there are 
specimens from Grahamstown, Port-Shepstone, Durban, Potchefstroom, 
Potgietersrust, Damaraland and Salisbury in Rhodesia The larva of this 
insect, which is popularly known as the woolly caterpillar, is omnivorous, 
its favourite hosts however appear to be the cabbage, bean, beetroot and 
lettuce. 

The youngest caterpillars as soon as they hatch out of the eggs deposit¬ 
ed in small heaps on the stems and branches, devour the leaves, only 
the veins remaining intact. When half-grown, the caterpillars eat the 
whole leaf. They were sometimes so numerous in the private kitchen gar¬ 
dens and the market gardens of Port Elizabeth and its vicinity that all 
the beds of beans, beetroots, cabbages and lettuces were completely de¬ 
stroyed ; the insects then passed on to the carrot beds and attacked them in 
the same way. Ter . submacula also causes great damage to flowering 
plants as the larvae devour the leaves and tender shoots and strip the 
stems quite bare. 

The author gives in his paper a detailed description of the life-history 
and habits of the Macrolepidopteron. Its complete cycle of evolution lasts 
from a hundred and seventy-five days to a hundred and eighty-one days 
and there are two generations in the year. 

The eggs of E. submacula are much parasitised by Chalcids ; the larvae 
are effectively controlled by a Braconid and two parasitic Tachnids. A 
native bird, the cape robin (Gossypha caffra) lives on the caterpillars 

If the infested area is not very extensive, the larvae can be collected 
by hand early in the morning or in the late afternoon and deslroyed by 
crushing or throwing into vessels containing water and petroleum or a soapy 
emulsion of petroleum or carbolic acid. 

If the caterpillars are very numerous and the kitchen garden large, 
it is better to spray with aceto-arsenite of copper, or with lead arsenate 
in the form of a paste or powder. The application of these sprays is more 
effective if delayed until the larvae begin their attacks. 

In order to make the liquid insecticide adhere better to the cabbage 
leaves an experiment has been made of adding a mucilaginous substance 
extracted from the branches of the Barbary fig. This mixture has to be 
used fresh. Instead of spraying the cabbages, they can be dusted over 
in the early morning with aceto-arsenite of copper and lime. For these 
plants however spraying with liquids having a lead arsenate basis, or com- 

[IW1 
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posed of aceto-arsenite of copper and lime has proved more efficacious 
than the application of powders. 

In the case of flowering plants, or delicate specimens, spraying with 
lead arsenate, prepared preferably from the powdered form rather than 
the paste, is better than spraying with aceto-arsenite of copper. 

As the adult caterpillars make their cocoons in the ground near the 
plants which provide them with food, the soil should be thoroughly worked 
in order to destroy any chrysalids that may be present. This was done 
with very satisfactory results during the summer of 1919-1920, when there 
were large numbers of cocoons. G. A. 

1009 - Phenacoccus hirsutus , a Coccid injurious to various Plants in Egypt — 

Haix, W T ,in Bulletin de la SociHi entomolo«ique tTEqypte, Year XIV (iysi)> pp 17-29 
Cairo, 1922 

It is highly probable that the coccid known popularly as the Hibis¬ 
cus mealy bug was introduced into Egypt from India. It was first regard¬ 
ed as a new species for which the name Pseudococcus hibisci was proposed, 
though no description was published, but has since been identified as 
Phenacoccus hirsutus Green (1). This coccid was first reported from Ma- 
taria in 1912, but very likely it has existed at Abbassia since 1908. In 
any case, it is practically certain that Mataria was the first centre of in¬ 
fection whence the parasite spread throughout the district of Cairo. In 
1915 the Matana zone suffered severely, but it was not until the second half 
of 1918, that Cairo was infested to any considerable extent. The following 
year the coccid made its appearance in still greater numbers and destroyed 
many trees including not a few splendid specimens of Albizzia Lebbek 
growing at Gizab. 

The attack, which was at first confined to Cairo, subsequently spread 
southwards as far as Beni-Suef and the Fayoum ; its northern limits seem 
however to have been the village of Shubra and Abon-Zaabal. The wind 
is the chief agent of the diffusion of Phen hirsutus and as the prevalent 
wind in Egypt blows from the north it is only to be expected that the in¬ 
fested area is most rapidly extended in a southern direction. 

This coccid is more or less omnivorous, but prefers trees and shrubs, 
especially those that have been weakened by age or the attacks of other 
enemies. Some of the most important of its hosts are: Hibiscus spp., 
Morus spp., Albizzia Lebbek , Bauhmia sp., Grevillea robusta, Erythrina spp., 
Zizyphus spp., Ceratonia siliqua , Psidium Guajava, Acacia arabica , Parkin - 
sonia aculeata , Robinia Pseudacacia , Cajanus indicus . Annuals generally 
escape without much injury, unless they happen to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a centre of serious infestation. This applies especially 
to the cotton-plant which is very susceptible to the attack of the insect 
and suffers very severely if infested at an early stage in its development. 

The plants attacked are conspicuous owing to the fact that the growing 
points become knotted and shrivelled which renders them unsightly and 


(1) See R, July 1922, No. 797. (Ed.) 
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hinders or arrests their further development. Although the growing 
points are always the centre of attack, the coccid may be found on nearly 
every part of the plant. At the end of the summer the adult females seek 
the most suitable places for oviposition, in order that their eggs may be 
well protected from the winter cold. Large number of ovisacs are to be 
found in the crevices of the cortex. 

The author gives a detailed description of each stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the insect and a long account of its life-history 

Fumigation has proved a successful means of controlling Phen hirsutus 
but it is necessary to consider how far it is to be recommended from the 
economical standpoint. Fairly good results have been obtained by spray¬ 
ing with petroleum emulsion provided that the diseased portions of the 
plant were also removed. The nature of the injury caused by the insect 
is such that no amount of spraying can really give the desired result. It 
is also necessary to state that should the plants be again contaminated 
by other diseased individuals m their vicinity — winch it is almost im¬ 
possible to prevent in Caiio — the last condition of the pruned tree is 
worse than the first, because the larvae have at their disposal young 
tender shoots on which they thuve apace. Repeated sprayings are cer¬ 
tainly of use in preventing attack, but they are not fatal to the insect. 
The only way to exterminate the pest is to substitute more resistant species 
lor the most susceptible host plants. 

No natural enemies of Phen hirsutus have been reared m sufficient 
quantities for it to be possible to expect any help m this direction, at all 
events for the present. 

The enforcement of the different legislative measures passed of recent 
years has greatly decreased the danger of any extension of the infected 
areas, while the suppression of the trees most liable to the attack of the 
parasite will almost certainly result in its eventual extermination. 

G. T. 

[»•••] 
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Note on cocoa growing in the State of Bahia (Brazil) 

by 

I)r Joaquim Wanderley i>e Aranjo Pinho 

Victona , Brazil . 


In Brazil the cocoa tree 1^ indigenous and grows in the shade of the 
forest which covers the banks of the river Amazon and of certain of its 
tributaries, where it has its natural habitat liven to the present day, it 
i c seen wild in Par & and Amazonas, the mo^t northerly States of Brazil. 
The Spaniards after having learned from the Mexicans the use of chocolate 
and found it to their taste, commended the exportation of cocoa beans 
to Spain ; this export has been the cau<-e of much fighting and smuggling 
The Portuguese, to whom nature had given so valuable a tree without 
need of cultivation, turned their eyes to its fruit. Cocoa began to be sent 
to Lisbon from Para, at that tune the chief town of Capitania, the adminis¬ 
trative division of colonial Brazil, winch controlled the whole of Ama¬ 
zonia. Only the fruit of wmld trees found on the banks of the rivers 
was collected and restrictions were not made because of the savages who 
inhabited these countries. 

In 1678 a “ Carta Regia ” (Royal decree) ordered regular cultivation 
and this preliminary regulation was followed by others granting bonuses 
and reductions of duty on cocoa produced on regular plantations. The 
production of the cocoa plantations and that of the wild trees reached fairly 
Jugh figures for the period : in 1778, it was 90 z tons and, in 1818, 1524 
tons. In Bahia cultivation is said to have begun in 1746, from seed 
brought from Pard by the French planter Louis Frederic Warneaxjx. 
This seed was sown at Cubiculo on the banks of the river Pardo, in Can- 
navieiras, by Antonio Dias Ribeiko. The Portuguese Government took 
an interest in the cultivation and by its agents, known under the title 
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of “ Conservadores das Florestas ” (Conservators of Forests), tried to 
assist production. Reference may be made to the speech of Ferreira da 
Camara, one of these Conservators, at the Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, 
in 1789, in which he started a propaganda in favour of the cultivation 
of cocoa in Bahia and stated its advantages and profits. It is even said 
that the introduction and plantation of cocoa trees in Bahia was due to 
his efforts. In 1779, there were cocoa trees at Rio de Contas and at Cayrti 
and in 1802 at Santarem the people cut down the trees “for they were 
of no use to them/* 

Von Martius said in 1819 that the cultivation had had a successful 
beginning, but that at that time it was almost non-existent and that 
one could see at Camamu trees which proved that the region was favour¬ 
able for them. It was only in 1820-1822 that it was introduced at Ilheos. 
Pierre Weyee and his companion Sanaraker having obtained a “ Ses- 
maria ” (land granted by the king in perpetuity) in 1818, brought in Ger¬ 
man planters on two occasions, to colonise this land. At that time people 
were interested in the cultivation of sugar cane and coffee, but the cocoa 
tree was also planted ; old cocoa trees of this fir c t plantation by the Germans 
are still shown at Proviso. That plantation was the nucleus of the cul¬ 
tivation at Ilheos. In 1778, the export of cocoa from Bahia wa<= qoo kg. ; 
cultivation developed slowly and in 1835 the export reached 26 805 kg. 
The statistics show the increase of exports which continue to grow yearly. 
It was not until after 1890 that the cultivation made a great advance 
owing to the high prices given for cocoa. 

At that time the export from Bahia was 3 502 tons and that of Ama¬ 
zonia 3 387 ; in 1900, the export from Bahia had risen to 12 131 tons and 
that of Amazonia did not exceed 3 085 tons. Amazonia, which was the 
principal producing State, gave place to the State of Bahia, which at pre¬ 
sent yields 90 % of the Brazilian export and by itself occupies the second 
place in the world's statistics for countries producing cocoa. The growth 
of cocoa is the most valuable product in the State of Bahia and accounts 
for 25 % of the Budget receipts 


The cocoa plantations in Bahia occupy the southern part of the State, 
from the mouth of the river Jequirigd to the! boundaries of Espirito Santo. 
This area has an extent of'over 500 km. along the coast and varies in width 
from some ten to more than 100 km., and possesses the conditions 
required lor the crop. 

In some parts planting is not possible and generally the land near 
the sea must be left out. In certain places planting is done near to the 
sea ; in others it is necessary to go inland to avoid sandy soil and wind. 

In this area plantations are not regularly distributed ; they are grouped 
around centres, sometimes separated by long stretches of virgin forest, 
while others continue without interruption over large districts. 

The producing centres may be divided into three groups the first 
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which stretches from the river Jequiri$a to the river Una, in which are 
found some important centres such as Jequie, Rio de Contas and Ilheos, 
the largest of all the districts ; the second, which is situated on the banks 
of the rivers Jequitinbonda and Pardo ; the third formed of isolated plan¬ 
tations. A river and its tributaries always form the centre of radiation 
of plantations. In the first group, the plantations are made on the banks 
of the rivers and numerous streams, on the hills, on their slopes, in the 
intermediate valleys, in short wherever the cocoa tree seems able to 
live. In the second group, the plantations are made on the banks of 
the rivers, on the rich alluvial plains, often inundated by high floods, 
for which reason new plantations are made on higher ground. The third 
group shares the conditions of the first two. The difference between the 
first two groups is also shown by the quality of the produce. The cocoa 
coming from Belmonte and Cannavieiras, of the second group, is better 
prepared and of better quality, and in Jequitinhonha are found the best 
equipped and best cultivated plantations. 

The first group on the contrary, although it produces good cocoa, 
and has good plantations, is divided up into small farms under numerous 
proprietors who cannot give the produce the necessary care. This group, 
in which are Ilheos, Rio de Contas, Jequie, Santarem, Camamii and Una, 
supplies almost 75 % of the total outjmt of the State of Bahia. The cen¬ 
tres of production are called after the names of the communes or the ports 
of shipment, as, for example, Ilheos, wliich controls the produce of two 
communes :— Ilheos and Itabuna. Kxcepi Jequie, which makes use of 
the Nazareth railway for transport, all the producing centres ship from 
the ports up to Bahia. There are as many as 24 communes in wliich the 
cocoa tree is planted, but some of them are unimportant, either because 
planting is decreasing and is being replaced by other crops or because 
plantingin th° experimental stage. 


* 

♦ * 

The characteristics of the region in which cocoa trees are planted 
are: — regular rains, even temperature, humid atmosphere, presence 
of tropical forest, soils rich in humus or fertilising matter. Over so large 
an area, these conditions certainly vary, but on the whole, they are not 
notably modified. There are no great mountains in the whole of the area 
occupied by planting, but only low hills not over 300 m. in altitude. 
The plantations do not reach to more than half this height. 

The cocoa tree can give good results at greater altitudes, but the trans¬ 
port of the crop would be difficult and as there is plenty of land, hills 
of a certain height form the future reserves. The rainfall averages 1800 mm. 
and falls every month. No month can be said to be wetter than another, 
as the distribution varies each year ; but at Ilheos it may be said that the 
wettest months are from December to May and that the dampest and coldest 
months are from June to September. There was a great drought in 1920, 
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but the only consequence was a decrease in the crop of the following year, 
and the trees have not suffered. 

The humidity of the atmosphere is great, and often, during the night 
and early hours of the day, fog covers the plains, the savannahs and even 
the hills. The average temperature is from 25 to 27 0 C., the maximum 
33 0 and the minimum 14 0 . Temperatures of 33 0 are recorded on very 
sunny days, followed by a drop to 18 0 the next morning. 


The soils on which cocoa is planted are generally very good, rich in 
fertilising matter and covered by dense tropical forest. Analyses have 
not been made and the composition of the c e soils is not known, but ana¬ 
lyses would show that they posse c s good qualities. On the banks of rivers, 
in the plains and in the deep valleys between the hills, soils are found with 
deep beds of decomposing vegetable matter. Sandy loams and clay s-oils 
are most common and are those on which most of the plantations are made. 
On the slopes of the hills, very fertile, clay <*oils are formed by the decom¬ 
position of the primitive rock. Granitic soils are ako met with, on which 
the forest trees grow well : the^e soils are also very good for cocoa. The 
rock should not be compact, and should be in blocks with interstices 
through which the roots of the cocoa tree penetrate, and the subsoil 
should not be formed of horizontal strata. Plenty of plantations on such 
soils and giving a good yield can be seen at Ilheos. At Belmonte and Can- 
navieiras, the predominating soil is of the humus type on the banks of rivers 
in the alluvial plains of the basins of the rivers Jequitinhonha and Pardo. 
In the other producing centres, good alluvial <*oik are also found, but 
clay soils predominate. 

With the exception of Cannavieiras and Belmonte where the soils are 
better chosen and prove more fertile, planting is done without much 
regard to the conditions of the c oil. It is only on sandy '•oils, in places 
where compact rock is met with, or eke hard clay-sandy soils, or places 
where water accumulates and forms permanent marches that no planting 
is done. It is certain that with this procedure, good crops will not be 
obtained, that the average production will be much lowered and that soils 
of poor quality should not be chosen while there are good soils from which 
to select. 


* 

* * 

Neither the number of trees nor the area cultivated are known 
but only estimated. According to such estimates, the area covered by 
plantations is 104 200 ha., on which are planted 103 300 000 trees. 
There are about 5 800 000 young trees not yet in bearing or bearing 
very little, and about 97 500 000 trees in full bearing, old trees yielding 
very little and trees temporarily useless because of disease,or the effects 
, of floods, etc. The trees which no longer bear fruit are not included. 
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** - *** 

These figures are approximations only and the author hopes to make 
a fresh investigation to verify them. If the parts be included which are 
still unplanted, where there is forest, pastures and other crops, the area 
may be doubled and the area occupied by cocoa cultivation will thus be 
found to be nearly 210 000 ha. 

* 

* * 

Three kinds of cocoa trees are planted in Bahia, known under the local 
designations of Common Cocoa, Pard Cocoa and Maranhao Cocoa. 

The Common Cocoa, which may be classed in the “ Amellonado M 
type of Van Haix, has large, wrinkled fruits, almost C3dindrical in the mid¬ 
dle and narrowing at both ends. The tree grows more in height than in 
breadth and the leaves are of medium size, rounded at the base and undu¬ 
late between the nerves. The beans are of good size and less flattened 
than those of other kinds. It requires more care in cultivation than the 
other varieties and only gives satisfactory results on soils of good quality 
and,when sheltered from the wind. Under good conditions this species 
yields well and lives a long time, but is later before beginning to bear 
than the others. 

Th^ Para Cocoa, which may be classed under Van HaWs “ Callaba- 
cillo ” type, has rounded fruit, with a smooth, thin shell. The beans are 
very flattened and the leaves are longer and thinner than those of the 
Common Cocoa. It does not require good soils and grows more rapidly 
than the other kinds and has a tendency to develop more in breadth 
than in height but is very sensitive to lack of moisture. It appears that 
this kind is the result of hybridisation between the Common Cocoa and 
the Maranhao Cocoa. 

The Maranhao Cocoa ressembles the Common Cocoa in having slightly 
longer and larger fruits than those of the Common Cocoa, the fruits are 
as wrinkled or even more so than the latter, and the tree grows more in 
breadth than in height. The beans are less flattened than those of the 
other two kinds. Its root system is more superficial, which makes it 
suitable for shallow soils. 

Hence, it may be concluded that the Common Cocoa should be pre¬ 
ferred for good deep soils and that the others should be planted on poorer 
quality soils. At Belmonte and Cannavieiras planters prefer to grow the 
Common Cocoa and at Ilheos the two other kinds. 

With regard to yield, it appears that the Common Cocoa fruits more 
regularly and more abundantly ; the other kinds have high yields, followed 
by a decrease, and do not maintain a steady production. 

* 

4c 4c 

The yield per tree and per hectare is very variable : planting is done 
at various spacings, from 625 up to 1000 trees per hectare. The kind plant¬ 
ed and the quality of the soil cause variations in the yield per tree. At 
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Belmont and Cannavieiras, the average yield of a tree may be estimated 
at 750 grammes and at Ilheos at 650 grammes, figures which must be 
reduced for the other centres. The production per hectare may vary 
from 540 to 1200 kg. and yields of 2000 kg. per hectare and 4 kg. per tree 
have already been obtained. 


The cocoa tree is almost always planted in virgin soil in places pre¬ 
viously under forest. 

For this the forest is completely cut down, the felled timber is burnt 
and the ground is prepared by cleaning up the debris left by the fire. 
Generally planting is not done for some months after the cleaning, as 
felling is done in the dry season and planting when there is rain. The na¬ 
tive vegetation of the ground is a guide to the planter as regards the quality 
of the soils, and the growth of certain trees is also a good indication. After 
the ground has been prepared the places where the cocoa beans are to be 
planted are marked by means of stakes 1.30 nx. in height. Before plant¬ 
ing the cocoa trees, temporary shade trees are planted, generally manioc 
or bananas, and a few months later the planting of cocoa trees is begun. 
The distance between the stakes, and consequently between the trees, 
varies from 3 m. to 4.25 m. in new plantations, while in the old plantations 
it was as little as 2 m. The kind of cocoa tree planted also determines the 
distance ; for the Common Cocoa planting must be closer, as it grows 
more in height than in breadth. 

The xisual method is to plant three beans round the stake ; as the young 
plants which spring up arc allowed to grow there is often a group instead 
of a single tree. In Bahia shaded cultivation is not practised and for this 
reason trees are not planted for permanent shade ; after the temporary 
shade is withdrawn, fast growing trees of the secondary forest which grows 
up after the old forest is felled, are used for the young cocoa trees. In 
course of time the trees cover the space with their branches, and shade the 
whole ground at which time it is said that the plantation has “ closed 
up”. The plantations are formed by means of clearings opened in the 
forest called ” rogas”, having a variable number of cocoa trees (up 
to 5000). The “ rogas.” are separated one from another by zones of trees 
of the original forest ; a collection of “ rogas ” forms a “ fazenda”, which 
is a variable number of small plantations separated by large trees. These 
trees serve as protection against wind and the sun. 

These zones of trees are now being removed in order to join up the 
“ rogas ” and large extents of cocoa trees without any shade may be seen. 
So long as the plantation has not ” closed up”, which happens in the fifth 
year, the cocoa plants must be freed from weeds and vegetation which grows 
vigorously ; weedings are made 3 or 4 times a year. After the plantation 
has ” closed up,” it is only necessary to weed from time to time as the 
shade prevents weeds from growing. 

The care given to cocoa trees is limited to cutting a few dead branches, 
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adventitious branches and to freeing them of parasitic plants. No regular 
piuning is done and almost all planters are against it. Many planters 
pay more attention to the trees, but nowhere can it be said that the culture 
is scientific and methodical, or that the attention necessary to obtain the 
highest yield is given owing to the fact that with present methods and current 
prices, good profits are obtained. The lack of experimental stations (which 
are non existent) and of experts to give practical instruction and show the 
planters the advantages of intensive cultivation causes the planter to be 
guided by experience and tradition, and the cultivation to be maintained 
almost in its primitive state. 


The cocoa tree begins to bear fruit from the fourth year for the Pard 
and Maranhao kinds and from the sixth to the seventh year foi the Common 
cocoa. The first fruits are few in number and scattered on the trees which 
should not enter into full bea 'ing before the eighth year. However it 
bears some fruit, so that the plantation from the beginning gives a return 
to the planter for which reason the early fruiting species are usually grown. 

The plantation is made either b}' the proprietor himself, or by labourers 
with whom he makes a contract. Undei this procedure, the contractor 
takes possession of the ground, fells the forest, plants the cocoa trees, uses 
the land for his catch crops, and, at the end of the time arranged, receives 
in payment a sum previously agreed on for each tree planted. This is 
one of the reasons why cocoa cultivation is done with little capital or, more 
correctly, with the sole labour of the small planter. 


The cocoa tree bears fruit all the year round ; the fruit ripens in May 
in small quantities, and the yield increases up to July, when production is 
almost suspended ; the crop of the early months is called “ tempora ", 
this preliminary crop is followed by the regular crop, “ safra ", which lasts 
up to April, when it ends The months of full bearing are generally from 
September to January, and in Bahia the crop years are counted from May 
to April. 


When the fruits turn yellow tliey should be gathered, which is done by 
means of bill hooks fitted on to long poles. The fruit which falls is collected 
into heaps and opened with laige knives and the beans are extracted by 
hand. The cocoa beans are then taken to the fermentation houses. The 
methods of harvesting differ very little in the various countries. 
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Fresh cocoa (called “ soft cocoa "), when it reaches the fermenting 
house, is placed in depots called “ cochos These are wooden boxes measur¬ 
ing about 1 m. in height, 1 m. in width and 5 to 8 m. in length. Some 
planters use boxes with small holes bored in the bottom for the escape of 
liquor formed during fermentation, others prefer them quite water-tight. 
Good results are obtained with both systems. During fermentation the 
cocoa is covered with banana leaves, sacks, etc., and is turned over every 
day. Fermentation is more or less rapid according to the quality of the 
cocoa and the state of the weather and lasts from five to eight days. 

Experience is necessary to judge when the fermentation process 
is ended. 


* 

* * 

When fermentation is over, the cocoa is taken out of the “ cochos " 
for drying. Drying is generally done in the sun on wooden floors which 
can be covered with a corrugated iron roof to protect them from rain. 
These drying places vary in dimensions according to the requirements 
of the plantation and are of two types 1) " Balcons ", super-imposed 
moveable floors on rails at different levels, having a single common cover ; 
2) “ Barca9as ", formed of a single fixed floor, the cover running on rails. 
The first type is much used at Cannavieiras and Belmonte, and the latter 
at Ilheos. Drying places with artificial heat, called “ estufas " are also 
used, they are constructed in different ways, but based on the same prin¬ 
ciple. These drying places consist of a structure, into which a truck 
with several drawers of perforated tin is run and a heated chamber. At 
Belmonte a dryer of the " Guardiolo " type is in use, and another type 
with mechanical movement is installed at Ilheos. These dryers all have 
defects and no agreement exists at present as to which is the best type. The 
best cocoa is obtained by drying in the sun. Drying lasts for three to eight 
days, and should be done slowly so that the cocoa may dry completely. 

To give the cocoa a shining appearance, it is subjected in the dryers, 
while still moist, to “ pisagem ", an operation identical with “ dancing " 
in Trinidad : barefooted men collect the cocoa in small heaps on the drying, 
places and tread on the beans for about an hour ; when it is over the cocoa 
continues to dry and, when quite dry, it has a polished shiny appearance. 


The cocoa when quite dry is taken to the warehouses where it is weighed 
and put into sacks. At Cannavieiras and Belmonte transport is by river 
im '* canoas " (canoes) up to the shipping ports. In other centres donkeys 
are used forming " tropas " (collection of several donkeys under control 
of one or more men). To reach places where transport is easier, that is to 
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say either a navigable river or a railway station, the 0 tropas ” travel by 
very rough paths. The dangers, accidents in crossing streams and marshes 
where the animals sink up to their necks and sometimes fail to get out, 
the passage through the forest and the descent of hills where the paths 
follow the slope directly, make transport difficult and reduce the quality 
of the cocoa. As soon as the cocoa reaches its destination or the shipping 
ports, it is classified under commercial types in the warehouses of the big 
merchants, and made up in large lots and mixed in order to render it 
more uniform. The cocoa is then packed in bags of 60 kg. and shipped 
either on sailing ships or small steamers which call at the various ports. 
Almost all the cocoa is sent to Bahia, whence it is despatched to foreign 
countries. During the war shipping was done at Ilheos for Rio de Janeiro, 
where transhipment was made to transatlantic vessels ; it is for this reason 
that the statistics from 1914 to 1919 indicate a great increase in the export 
of cocoa from this jxirt. At present small quantities are sent from Canna- 
vieiras and Ilheos to Rio for local consumption. Bahia is the market 
and port of despatch for cocoa of the State of Bahia. 

* 

* * 

On the market, cocoa is classed under three kinds “ Superior ”, 
“Good Fair” and “ Fair ”. The“ Superior” cocoa is shiny, dry and with¬ 
out external defects and has an odour like chocolate ; when cut. not more 
than 2 to 4 % of internal defects are found. The “ Good Fair ” should 
have the same qualities on a smaller scale and not more than 8 % ot intern¬ 
al defects. The “ Fair ” is badly prepared cocoa, of poor appearance and 
in which the defects are as high as 25 % or more. Local purchases are made 
per arroba of 15 kg. and, at Bahia the accounts of the brokers are passed for 
quantities of 10 kg. Kxporters make their offers on the basis of 50 kg. 
but shipments are made in bags of 60 kg. net. 

The difference in price between the kinds is variable and has reached 
as much as 2$ (3 francs at the rate of exchange). The price in the Bahia 
market is also very \ariable, but the average, for the past few years, has 
not fallen belows 12$ (12 milreis) for 15 kg., and the market depends on 
the prices in the New York market. 


The estimates of the net cost of a plantation are too long to be shown, 
but it may be said that a cocoa tree costs from 2 $500 to 3 $ (4 to 5 francs) 
everything included : — cost of land, staking out, planting and mainten¬ 
ance for five years. For plantations which have drying installations 4$ per 
tree is calculated, the price 30 contos per 1000 arrobas of production (50000 
francs for a production of 15 000 kg.) is taken as a basis for the purchase of a 
plantation. The cost of harvesting, preparation and drying the cocoa is 
small and we may calculated 250 reis (40 centimes) per kg. or 2 $250 per 15 kg. 
at the plantation. If the calculation is made to include transport to the 
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EXPLANATION. 

'A - Situation of the State of Bahia in Btazil. 

B » Extent of Cocoa cultivation in the State of Bahia. 

C I^xpott of cocoa from the State of Bahia: — 

* {a) in tons ; 

(6) i mm. corresponds to 2000 conlos de reis (2832 fr, at par). 
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Table I. — Export and crop yield of cocoa of the State of Bahia, Brazil. 


Years 

Exports j 

Principal 
Crop 
{«Safra ») 
bags of 60 kg 

Fort 

tons 

dgn 

milreis 

Brazil 

tons | milreis 

I 9 II. 

3 1447-995 

17 059 460 

315-463 

175 915 

493 2x7 

1912 . 

26 687.784 

15 364 479 

343-479 

399 633 

384 780 

1913 . 

27 950-049 

17 787 704 

437.406 

298 791 

6x2 494 

1914 . 

36 457-274 

2 I 608 284 

770-439 

454 835 

496 644 

1915 . 

39 004.236 

34 253 360 

1 224.528 

996 239 

820 335 

1916 .. 

I 36 249.345 

31459 294 

2 723.876 

2 398 646 

652 795 

1917 . 

| 48489.IO2 

30013 235 

I 655.180 

I II4 528 

814 512 

1918 ..! 

39 097.325 

25 088 573 

2 376.718 

x 470417 

• 799411 

1919 •. j 

51 312.022 

54 902 917 

650,213 

669 475 

660 541 

1920 ... 

52 260.701 i 

46 497 751 

755376 

772 031 

1.005 169 

1921.| 

39 575-778 

41 890 5 l 6 

358.000 

378 776 

436 732 


i milreis = 2.832 fr. at par. 


Tabu? II. — Extent of cocoa cultivation in Bahia ( estimates ). 


Cocoa trees 

■ _ 1 

! Young ! 

Total 1 

Area 

in production 

j Cocoa trees j 

Cocoa trees I 

planted 

97 500 000 

j .. ! 

5 800 OOO j 

i 

103 300 000 j 

104 200 ha 


Tabx.e III. — Imports of Bahia cocoa (in tons) 
into the principal importing countries , from 1911 to 1921. 


Years 

United 

States 

France 

Great 

Britain 

r 

j Germany 

Holland | 

| 

Argentine 

I9II . 

7 180.210 

! 

4 670.878 

1 

7 012.977] 

10338.341 

944065 

961.930 

1912 . 

6 567.691 

4 287.221 

8687.347 

6 038.666 

394.669 

I 034 751 

19X3. 

to 300.772 

3 294-988 

10 330652 

2 469.246 

II9710 

I 041.788 

X9I4 . 

11153694 

4 142.610 

11 624.814 

5 941-413 

465.269 

579.826 

1915 . 

13 976.522 

5 375-127 

6 558.286 

— 

4 392588 

985.106 

1916. 

X3 921.687 

12 671.287 

5 262.339 

— 

2 236.614 

I 261.328 

X9I7 . 

32 136.049 

7528.519 

4 563-695 

— 

I 197.619 

I 150831 

19X8 . 

26 004.668 

5 451.142 

3 oo3.o88j 

— 

— 

3 069.758 

X9X9 . 

32 135902 

6 302.093 

2 821.410 

2 400.000 

I 607.I06 

1 136.852 

1920. 

26 854.192 

6 279.580 

299-596 

6 674.980 

4 3S5004 

2 155270 

192X. 

16 389.000 

1 078.000 

162.000 

8 693.000 

3 225.000 

1 739000 
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warehouses of the buyer? at ports of shipment the cost per 15 kg. (1 arroba) 
would be from 4 $500 to 5 $ (7 to 8 francs) an amount which, with the trans¬ 
port to Bahia, would amount to 6$500 — 7$. The present average price 
is 16 $ per 15 kg. and it is evident that the planter has a margin to cover 
the cost of upkeep of the plantation, which is very small, and to pay 
interest on the invested capital. This capital, that is to say the cajutal 
invested in cocoa planting in Bahia, allowing that the value of a cocoa tree 
in 3$ and that the estimate of the number of trees is correct, is 310 000 
cantos, or, at present exchange, 516 000 000 francs. 

* 

* * 

The State of Bahia imposes duties amounting to 19.5 % of the commer¬ 
cial vatyie on cocoa exported either to foreign countries or to other States 
of Brazil. The average of the market prices during a fortnight is taken 
and this average is fixed as the value for the next fortnight. The Communes 
also tax the cocoa which crosses the limits of their territories to the extent 
of 250 to 200 rets per 15 kg. The State taxes are calculated at Bahia, where 
the cocoa arrives already burdened by the cost of transport, etc. and in 
consequence taxation exceeds 25 % of the value of the produce in the pro¬ 
ducing centres. 


* 

* * 

The cocoa tree in Bahia has also its diseases, caused either by fungi 
or by animals, but they are neither very important nor serious in character. 
With cultural attention and supervision in the most infested countries the 
diseases will disappear. At Ilheos in 1919 trees were damaged in some 
districts and looked as if they had been burnt. A Commission studied 
the matter and ascertained the presence of Thrifts, “ mosquilla ” and other 
injurious insects. Without any remedy other than the rain, which had pre¬ 
viously been deficient, the trees regained their former appearanee and bore 
well. It is always necessary to be on the look out, for the germs of dis¬ 
ease are there and at any time there might be a serious outbreak. In 
principle, it may be said that diseases of the cocoa tree do not exist to such 
an extent as to endanger production and local conditions do not favour 
propagation of disease and that the trees are resistant to their pests, 
but care is always necessary (r). 


The cultivation of the cocoa tree is still progressing in Bahia ; fresh 
plantations are made in the principal producing centre v s, but not to such an 
extent as to cause a great increase in production. As one gets away 
from the shipping centres and transport has to be done over considerable 


(1) See R. April 1918, No. 493. {Ed,) 
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distances, by roads which are impracticable when it rains, the crop scarcely 
pays the cost of transport and does not give the planter a profit. Labour 
also is insufficient and the casual labourers who used to come from the 
north of the State no longer do so. These two factors, viz., difficult 
transport and want of labour, are the principal causes which prevent ex¬ 
pansion. There are also the old plantations, trees attacked by disease, 
those which, owing to bad upkeep have become almost useless, those 
damaged by floods, and in short all the plantations which bear little or 
nothing and it will be seen that no great increase of production is to be 
expected. In the writer's opinion, during the next five years, crops exceed¬ 
ing an average of 850 000 to qoo 000 bags of 60 kg. per annum cannot be 
counted on. Progress of the crop depends mainly on transport, the cost of 
which must correspond withthe market prices of the product. The planter 
ought not to pay for transport almost tbe value of the product. If railways 
cannot be constructed, roads for transport animals would be sufficient, 
provided that they are well maintained. Localisation of labour would 
be a second requirement to do away with casual labour which is often lack¬ 
ing and hence causes wages to increase. Lastly (k>vernment measures are 
wanted for the protection of planting b> laws giving prizes for good produce, 
prescribing the construction of roads, decreasing the export duties on cocoa, 
facilitating the acquisition of land and guaranteeing the rights of the first 
occupier, keeping good order and not permitting injustice, founding experi¬ 
mental Stations and instruction by agricultural officers in the producing 
centres to teach good methods, intensify rather than extend the cultivation, 
demonstrate the advantages of good product, in short to cause the culti¬ 
vation to pass from the present primitive state to a state of scientific and 
methodical cultivation. Once these measures are taken, great progress 
may be expected in cocoa cultivation, and such measures are absolutely 
necessary to enable cocoa to withstand a fall in price which may be expected 
in view of the increase in the world's production, the protective measures 
taken by other countries and the late of Brazilian exchange, at present 
very low but which may rise at any moment. It is certain that at the 
present time this planting gives good profits and remunerates in a fairly 
satisfactoiy manner the capital invested ; and the writer strongly recom¬ 
mends the employment of capital in the purchase of plantations already 
in bearing’ It is not reasonable that people should borrow capital at ex¬ 
cessive rates of interest, and hope that the planting will provide for this 
interest, pay off the capital and in addition allow the planter a good income. 

Cocoa-planting inf Bahia offers excellent prospects for the investment 
of capital, provided that care is taken to select a plantation in good condi¬ 
tion ; with sound, economical management such a plantation would un¬ 
doubtedly return a satisfactory income. The fall in the Brazilian exchange 
makes the present time very favourable for such investments. 
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ioio - Action Of Vitamines. — Mitchell, H. II. (College of Agiiculture, ITjiivcrsity of 

Illinois) in Science , Vol. 56, No. 1437, pp. 34-37. Utica, N. Y., July 14, i<#2. 

The discovery that small amounts of certain substances of undefined 
chemical composition are necessary constituents of a complete diet has 
opened up a wide field of research. Experiments have been made with 
animals by supplying them with rations deficient in certain vitamines. 
The study of vitamine A has been made with rats, vitamine B with pi¬ 
geons ; vitamine C with guinea pigs and monkeys. The results are 
consequently not always applicable to»other cases ; for example foods 
deficient in vitamines A, B and C for the animals in the experiment may 
contain sufficient for the requirements of human beings and domestic 
animals. 

Although large amounts of meat or meat extract will not adequately 
protect guinea pigs from scurvy, in the case of human beings, even a 
relatively low concentration of the vitamine in meats will prevent an 
out-break indefinitely. In the case of human requirements, therefore, 
fresh meats should not be considered deficient in vitamine C though such 
is the case with the guinea pig. 

For this reason it is premature to generalise from the results so far 
obtained; for example, milk and butter have a high growth vitamine 
or liposoluble A content, which may be entirely lacking in the case of 
hydrogenated fats or vegetable oils and this fact is made use of in argu¬ 
ments against the employment of these oils. It is very doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether such foods are deficient in vitamines from the human 
standpoint to such an extent that it is necessary to replace them by others 
which are richer in these substances. 

On the other hand probably the functions of the growth vitamine 
are confined to the period of active growth; adult rats have been main¬ 
tained in good health for over a year on rations devoid of this vitamine. 

At the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 4 sows have suc¬ 
cessfully raised in less than one year, two litters of pigs each, although the 

[Abstracts No. it if] 
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ration, according to the tests with rats, was nearly if not entirely defi¬ 
cient in vitamine A. 

The theory of vitamines may also be exaggerated in other ways 

The English Medical Research Committee for instance states in a 
recent report that a deficiency in vitamine may be responsible for ill- 
health, but such a statement is based on conjecture and probability and 
ought not to be accepted as a fact. The part played by vitamines is 
at present hypothetical and views respecting food requirements of 
human beings and animals which are merely based on hypotheses ought 
not to be accepted without due consideration. 

h. V. 

1011 - Influence of the Weight and Size of Seeds on Yield. — desprez, f., in journal 
d? Agriculture pratique, Year 86, No. 7, pp. 141-143. Paris, Feb. 18, 192 2. 

It has always been admitted that the largest and heaviest seeds gave 
the best cultural results. 

Varro, Columella, Pliny and in more recent times Olivier i>E 
Serres, P, Joigneaux, Schribaitx, etc. have recommended this mechan¬ 
ical selection for obtaining the most vigorous plants and the greatest 
yield. Some agriculturists however have attributed but slight importance 
to these characters of the seed. Thus, the Belgian agriculturist de Caltjwe 
published a pamphlet in 1908 in which he set out the results of experiments 
carried out at the “ Jardin d'Essais " at Ghent with oats and barleys 
which were unfavourable to large seeds. Further, basing his conclusions 
on tests made by Janneson, of the Glasterberry Station in Scotland, by 
Th. Remy, of the Agricultural College of Bonn-Poppeledorf in Germany, 
and others he came to the conclusion that the results of practical and care¬ 
fully arranged experiments tended to negative the superiority of large 
heavy seeds. 

The writer refers to some experiments made by him since 1896 at 
the Agricultural Experimental Station of Cappelle (Nord) with 5 varie¬ 
ties of wheat sown on 5 plots of an area of 20 ha. each ; one half of each 
plot was sown with large seed and the other with small. The superiority 
of the large seeds, so far as the yield of grain calculated by weight was 
concerned, was evident and in some cases very marked. The difference 
was’greatest in the case of a yellow beaided wheat for which the large 
seed gave a yield of 4800 kg. per ha. and the small seeds a yield of 3898 kg, 
a difference of 902 kg. per ha. For the other varieties, the difference, 
though less marked, was still considerable (kg. 125 — 275 — 282 — 3O7). 
The specific gravity of the grain (weight of 1 hi. expressed in kg.), was 
the same for two varieties and for the other three, that of the large grain 
was slightly greater than that of the small grain. There was no appreci¬ 
able difference in the weight of the straw. 

In 1922 fresh experiments were undertaken at the Cappelle Station 
with oats and barley so as to have them under conditions identical with 
those of de Caluwe. 

I*. V. 
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CROPS AND CULTIVATION 


1012 - Critical Period of Wheat as regards Rain. — a zzi, o. (Director of the Department 

of Agricultural Ecology), in Nuom Annali del Miniitero per V A gricoltura, Year i, No. 2, 

pp. 299*307. Rome, Dec. 31, j^i. 

In the development of cereals critical periods are encountered during 
which the plant feels most acutely the unfavourable effects of its environ¬ 
ment, such as drought. 

In the case of wheat the greatest need of moisture is felt : 1) during 
germination and the initial growth of the young plants ; 2) during growth ; 
3) during the period of earing. The critical period for.the formation of 
ears was previously determined by the writer by means of the formula 
of correlation and by making use of statistical, meteorological and pheno- 
logical data ascertained for the Province of Girgenti. It follows that the 
period of about twenty days required to form ears is of capital importance ; 
if, during this period the total amount of atmospheric precipitation is 
less than the minimum compatible with the normal development of the 
plan 4 , the harvest will be poor, even if rain falls during the remainder of 
the growth period. Wheat can give good crops even with a total rainfall 
of less than 300 mm. ; but as the minimum is approached the influence of 
the distribution of the rainfall prevails and becomes decisive during the 
critical period. 

In this connection the writer has investigated experimentally 4 
varieties of wheat: Apulia (Rieti x Spelta), Ccrvaro, Carlotta Strampelli 
(Rieti X Massy) and Spelta. The experiment was carried out at the 
Botanical Garden of the University of Rome during the agricultural year 
1920-1921. The plants were grown in pots ; copiously watered from sow¬ 
ing on December 29 up to April 12, and from the 7 th day after forming ears 
up to maturity ; during the interval, on the other hand, the plants were 
given a variable number of waterings : o — 1 — 2 — 5. The best selected 
varieties, of high specific productivity, Spelta and Carlotta, suffered most 
from the absence or slightness of the watering, the two other varieties 
were less exacting. 

The harmful effect of insufficiency of water during the critical period 
is shown by : — the total production of grain expressed in weight —- the 
average weight of the grains — the length of the stalks — the length of 
ears — the weight of straw — etc. There was also a delay in earing and 
reaching maturity, more noticeable for the selected varieties, especially 
Carlotta Strampelli. The length of the ears did not diminish correlatively 
with the length of the stalk ; on the contrary, in the variety Apulia , in 
spite of want of moisture they maintained an almost invariable length. 
This capacity of decreasing the length of stalk while maintaining the length 
of ear unchanged, may be interpreted as a character of adaptation to 
drought. 

With the varieties Spelta and Carlotta, not even as many as 5 waterings 
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made in the conditions of the experiment were sufficient for them to reach 
the production of the two other varieties. 

Production therefore depends on two factors : specific productivity 
and resistance to the unfavourable conditions of environment. In the 
4 varieties studied, these two factors were more pronounced in the more 
hardy varieties. The variety Cervaro especially seems to unite in the best 
proportions the characters of specific productivity and resistance to drought; 
it is well suited to a dry climate. 

Adaptation to drought may arise : — 1) by advancing or retarding 
the formation of ears so as to alter the critical period ; 2) if the roots are 
deep ; 3) if the structure of the plant is such as to enable it to economise 
moisture. This last is true resistance to drought, and the real object of 
these experiments. I,. V. 

1013 - Plant Indicators of Soil Types. — Kelley, a P., in Soil Science , Vol. xm, 
No 6 , pp. 411-423. New Brunswick, N. J , June i<)22. 

From ancient times, it has been observed that the presence of cer¬ 
tain plants shows the condition of the soil on which they are growing ; 
Cato, Pliny and Columella noted the correlation between the soil and 
the flora. The idea was developed during the eighteenth century, and in 
the nineteeth century two schools of thought arose, one, represented by 
Nageli, Schimpj^r and others attributed the chief importance to chem¬ 
ical conditions, and the other believed in the physical theory founded by 
Thurmann. Although many of the relations existing between soil and 
flora have been discovered, comparatively little work has been done 
in correlating plants with soil types. 

The author has undertaken a series of researches with the object 
of determining whether a general hydrogen-ion concentration may be 
assigned to each of the soil types of southeastern Pennsylvania, and 
whether a definite relation exists between these soils and the flora growing 
upon them. He tested many soil types for acidity by the colorimetric 
method which is the most practical. Borings were made with an auger 
to the depth of 10 ft. in some cases. It was found that the carbon dioxide 
in the soil did not affect the reaction. 

The acidity of a soil type is a variable quantity, but an average pH 
value may be assigned to each type. The values obtained represent 
surface soil conditions ; some borings were made with a soil auger, but 
not enough data are accumulated to formulate conclusions as to the acidity. 

Soil acidity is governed in part by such factors as arrested leaf decay, 
and physiographical features of slope, degree of slope and relative elevation. 
Some types of soil seem to have a higher degree of acidity in late summer. 
Soil acidity influences flora to such an extent that certain plants may be 
assigned as indicators. The author gives a list of the characteristic 
species for 7 different types of soil. Thus Qucrcus alba is typical of rich 
neutral soil; Qucrcus stcllata is characteristic of poor soil with a high 
magnesium content; Qucrcus pinus is the dominant tree of add soil. 

Soil addity may perhaps induce variation in plant species. 

A. de B. 
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X014 - The Control of Soli Moisture by Means of Auto-Irrigators. — db perai/ta, f. 

(Department of Plant Physiology, College ot Agriculture, I.os Baflos, Philippines), in 
The Philippine Agricnltufist, Vol. X, No. 10, pp. 467-477, figs. 3 , plates 1, biblio¬ 
graphy of 4 works. I*os Bafios, Eaguna, May 1922. 

Livingston and Koretsu consider that a soil is satisfactory for plant 
growth if it can supply water to the root system as rapidly as required ; 
otherwise growth is checked. With these points in mind, the author has 
investigated the relation of growth to different moisture contents when 
these are controlled by means of auto-irrigators or provision made for 
maintenance at the same level by means of a regular supply of water, 

A modified Livingston auto-irrigator was employed. Three vertical 
cups (irrigators) connected by glass tubing provide the cultures in pots 
with moisture. A constant supply of water is afforded by means of a 
mercury control-tube, the free end of which is placed in a water reservoir. 
For each pot containing oven dry soil, 3 auto-irrigators were employed 
with a single reservoir. Three parts of pulverised loam to 1 part of coarse 
sand were used. The height of the mercury in the tubes varied from 40 
— 20—10 — 5 cm., and zero. The soil moisture determinations gave 
respectively : 9.39 — 10.4 — 12.29 — 14.43 — 25.11. In the control 
pots, the moisture determinations were taken twice daily. 

Lactuca sativa was used. 

In both sets of experiments, there was an increase in dry weight in 
conjunction with the increase in soil moisture. A constant supply gave 
more satisfactory results than the periodic and variable supply. The differ¬ 
ence was more marked for the high percentage moisture content than for 
the low content. For example, continued use of the auto-irrigator, and 
without the mercury medium, gave 5.66 gm. of dry matter. Curtailed use, 
namely 25.11 % moisture", gave 3.22 gm; or a gain of 75.8 %. A 40 % 
mercury medium gave 0.88 gm. and a 9.39 % moisture supply gave 0.83 
gm., or an increase of only 6 % dry weight. 

Comparative Graphs indicate the vegetative growth obtained. In 
this case also, the use of the auto-irrigator apparently has a beneficial 
effect when maintained regularly, and not discontinued, but this influence 
was more marked for the low moisture content than for the high, the gain 
in leaf area being 155 % to 16 %. 

Atmometer experiments were also made, and the general results were 
as expected. The comparative data will serve in future experiments. 

L. V. 

Z015 - Factors Influencing the Determination of Sulphate in Soil. — Hirst, c.^t. and 
Greaves, J. E., in Soil Sconce, Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. 231-239. New Bruuswich, N. J», 
April 1922. 

The methods for the determination of sulphates may be divided into 
two classes, namely, gravimetric and volumetric. The gravimetric method 
is not as simple and exact as was formerly supposed. In the presence of 
salts and acids which influence the result in various ways, such as by 
the occlusion of salts present in the precipitate, or to a less extent by the 
solubility of the precipitate, a serious error may be introduced, sometimes 
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even as much as 5 %. The volumetric method, which consists in titrating 
the excess of barium chloride used to form the precipitate with potassium 
chromate, followed by a titration with iodine, also causes considerable 
errors. 

The authors have made a series of experiments in order to ascertain 
the causes which give rise to the errors in the two methods of soil analysis. 
Experiments with solutions of chloride of sodium, potassium, aluminium 
and iron showed that sodium chloride has a slightly depressing effect 
which is somewhat more marked with potassium chloride ; the chlorides 
of aluminium and iron introduced a positive error with the gravimetric 
method and a negative error with the volumetric. The effect of nitrates 
is much more noticeable, the alkaline nitrates causing a positive, and 
the aluminium and iron a negative error. In the analysis of sulphates 
in samples of soil, it is obvious that clarifying agents such as alum or lime 
cannot be used and that the centrifuge or a filtration method must be em¬ 
ployed. In the experiments which were carried out the soil was mixed 
with water in the proportion of 1:5, but this ratio could be varied consid¬ 
erably. In the case of chlorides and nitrates ten minutes shaking of the 
soil and water was sufficient, but at least forty minutes were necessary for 
sulphates. 

The volumetric method with chromate always gave negative errors, 
small in the case of normal solutions, but much greater if the solutions 
were concentrated or diluted. This method is however to lie preferred on 
account of its rapidity and simplicity ; when a fair degree of accuracy i 45 
desired a correction must be made for presence of iron, aluminium and 
nitrates. A. de B. 

1016 - Presence of Cobalt and Nickel in arable Soil. — Bertrani>, g. and Mokraguatz, 
in Comptes rendus de VAcadhnte dcs Scieticcs, Vol. CJ,XXV, No 2, pp. 112-114. Paris 
July 1922. 

The existence of cobalt and nickel has up to the present appeared to 
be very localised and deep lying. The writers have recently been able 
to determine the presence of these elements in arable soil, in small quanti¬ 
ties. A sample of garden earth, from the Pasteur Institute, gave under 
analysis : — 0.0037 P er *°oo of cobalt and 0.0174 per 1000 of nickel. 

A. de B. 

1017 - Tests of Vesuvian Bacteriology. — Rossi, g. # and riccaroo, s. (istituto di 
Batterio^ogia agraria della R. Scuola SupeTiore di Agricollura di Portici), in Nuovi 

. Annali del Ministero per l'AgricoUura, Year i, No. 2, pp. 241-255* Rome, Dec. 31. 1Q21. 

The writers offer a contribution to the study of the micro-biological 
processes which take place in the formation of soils, by determining in 
them the successive development of the active microbial flora. The Vesu¬ 
vian zone is admirably suited for this form of research, as it contains large 
tracts of soils bacteriologically sterile which gradually become covered with 
vegetation either spontaneously or under the influence of cultivation. 
In this region sterility is periodically caused : — 
x) by the flow of lava ; 
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2) by the eruption of ashes which almost always accompanies the 
falling in of the cone ; the case of 1906 was striking as it produced layers 
with a depth of as much as 25 cm. ; 

3) by the action of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids contained in 
the air in the form of vapours and smoke or carried down by rain. In 
cultivated soils the ashes may be buried in the ground and they then have a 
beneficial effect ; otherwise they cause sterility. 

The succession of macroscopic and microscopic vegetable species in the 
sterile Vesuvian zone was previously studied by Comes, but a bacteriolo¬ 
gical examination was not made. 

The writers have studied the various bacteriological processes which 
took place in the soil. In this preliminary test they indicate the results 
obtained as regards nitrogen fixers, cultivated in the ordinary way with 
samples of soil in a soil infusion containing 1 y 2 % °f mannite. In all 
soils of the circum-Vesuvian plateau zone they found the Bacillus amylo- 
bacter (Clostridium pasteurianitm) present in the four forms described by 
Rossi in 1908 ; they also, found Azotobacter . They were of various sizes 
and shapes, granular, hollow, etc. At altitudes of 310 and 878 m. nitrogen 
fixing agents were completely lacking, both those of the Clostridium and 
those of the Azotobacter type. An exception must however be made of the 
“ Colie Umberto ” which arose in 1895-1899 and in 1906 was covered 
with ashes which were subsequently carried away by wind and rain. The 
young student F. S. Sauvk found upon it a few forms of Clostridium. 

The absence of these bacterian species from some soils throws some 
light on the difficulty which may be met with in reafforesting Vesuvius. 
Even if a possible relationship between the rooting of some leguminous 
plants, such as the robinia and the broom, and the root bacteria is excluded, 
it is not impossible that one oF the reasons for the frequent want 
of success in the rooting of woody plants may be found in the absence of 
certain bacterian species, assuming that other known factors are admitted. 
The interest of the problem is evident in any case, the Vesuvian zone pre¬ 
senting conditions peculiarly favourable to its solution. V. 

1018 - The Influence of Moisture and soluble Salts on the bacterial Activities of 

the Soil. — Greaves, J. K.,aud Carter, K. G., in Soil Science , No. 4, pp. 251-270. 

New Brunswick, N, J., ’April 1922. 

The authors had formerly studied the influence of moisture on the 
bacterial activities of the soil and the object of their new work was to con¬ 
sider the effect of various soluble salts upon the water requirements of the 
ammonifying and nitrifying organisms. The soil used in their experiments 
was of a sedimentary type with a high lime content and a water-holding 
capacity of 45 %, and possessed a very interesting bacterial flora. Samples 
of 100 gm. were each mixed with 2 gm. of dried blood and different quan- 
' titles of various salts and were put into sterilised pots which were covered 
and weighed ; water was added in amounts increasing from 10 to 45 %. 
The samples for ammonification were incubated for a few days at a temper¬ 
ature of 280-30° C, and then analysed ; those for nitrification were incubated 
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for 21 days ; every seven days the water content was made up to the initial 
percentages. The maximum for ammonification was reached : a) with 
30 % moisture in the case of untreated soil {14 mg. ammonia in 100 gm.) 
and of those to which the following salts had been added : sodium car¬ 
bonate, potassium carbonate, potassium nitrate, calcium carbonate, cal¬ 
cium sulphate, calcium nitrate, magnesium chloride, magnesium carbonate; 
b) with 35 % moisture in the case of soils to which had been added : sodium 
sulphate, sodium nitrate, potassium chloride, potassium sulphate. 

The samples to which the sulphate or nitrale of magnesium had been 
added reached their maximum with 25 % moisture. 

The relative toxicity of sodium chloride, sodium carbonate, potassium 
chloride, potassium carbonate and calcium carbonate diminished on in¬ 
creasing the moisture ; for example, the addition of chloride or carbonate 
of potassium to a sample containing 10 % moisture reduced ammonification 
by 50 %, whereas with 45 % moisture the first salt lowered the result slight¬ 
ly and the carbonate had the opposite effect. In these instances the tox¬ 
icity was due entirely to osmotic pressttre. In the case of other salts tested 
in the experiments, especially with those of calcium and magnesium, toxicity 
increased with the moisture content, which suggests the conclusion that the 
result was not due to physical changes in the soil, but to the physiological 
effect on the protoplasm of soil organisms. 

The mitreated soils and those to which had been added carbonate, sul¬ 
phate or nitrate of sodium, chloride, carbonate, sulphate or nitrate of po¬ 
tassium, and chloride or carbonate of magnesium, reached the maximum for 
nitric nitrogen production when the soil contained 20 % moisture, whereas 
the soils containing potassium carbonate, calcium sulphate, calcium nitrate, 
calcium carbonate, magnesium nitrate and magnesium sulphate reached the 
maximum with 25 % moisture. When the water-content reached 35 % 
nitrification ceased in all the pots except in that treated with sodium chlor¬ 
ide, where it continued to some extent before the maximum was reached, 
with 30 % moisture. The addition of water to soils containing small amounts 
of potassium chloride, potassium sulphate, magnesium nitrate or magnesium 
chloride changes the toxic medium to one which is favourable for nitrifying 
bacteria ; for example, chloride of potassium is toxic in soil containing 10 % 
of water but with 20 % there was double the production of nitrates. Nitrate 
of sodium was the only salt tested, which, even in the presence of a high 
percentage of water, reduced the production of nitrates, notwithstanding 
that the passage from a toxic to a stimulating medium by increased water 
content was very pronounced in the case of sulphates, especially those of 
potassium, magnesium and calcium. A. d. B. 

1019 - Influence of Hydrogen-ion on Growth of Azotobacter. — Gainky, p. i,., ami 
Batchelor, H. W. (Department of Bacteriology, Kansas Agricultural lCxperiment Sta¬ 
tion), in Science , Vol. 56, No. 1437 , PP- 49 - 5 ^. Utica, July 14, 1922. 

After isolation of several strains of Azotobacter from different soils 
and grown in dextrose media, the maximum hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion permitting growth was found to be pH 5.9-6.0 i* 1 every case. This 
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is appreciably lower than that reported (pH 6.6-6.8) for two strains by 
Fred, but agrees closely with previous work by Gainey. As the hy¬ 
drogen-ion concentration of the medium decreased, growth increased 
until pH 6 . 1-6.4 was reached. 

No fixation of nitrogen took place in a concentration greater than 
pH 5.9, but at pH 6.3-6.5 fixation was as great as in lower concentra¬ 
tions. The growth of the organisms did not affect to any appreciable 

extent the concentration of the medium. E. V. 

* 

1020 - The Carbon and Nitrogen Relations of the Nitrite Ferment. — Bonazzi, a. 

(laboratory of Soil Biology of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 

Ohio) in Journal of Bacteriology, Vol. 6, No. 5, pp. 479-490, bibliography of 15 works. 

Baltimore, Sept. 1021. 

Winogradsky has demonstrated that nitrite fermentation organisms 
are capable of growing in a medium completely void of organic matter 
in presence of air, which oxidises the ammonium compounds ; nitrite fer¬ 
mentation is followed by an increase in carbon content, which indicates 
that a source of carbon is found and utilised by the organism. GodeEW- 
sky as well as Winogradsky and Omeeiansky, found that cultures of 
nitrite- and nitrate-forming organisms lacking free or combined carbon 
dioxide could not develop. Beijkrinck suggests that the carbon is fixed 
by the basic carbonate in the culture liquid, and not utilised and assimilat¬ 
ed by the organisms ; but if this were true it is difficult to explain why 
the ratio of nitrogen nitrified to carbon assimilated should be of constant 
value. It apjjears that an intimate connection exists between these two 
factors; hence the view advanced by I,OEW that this is due to a single 
biochemical process. 

After making several experiments, the author has identified the source 
of carbon fixed by nitrite organisms. It has been demonstrated that organ¬ 
isms from American soils which differ in form and life-cycle from organisms 
from Europe and Asia, are similar physiologically. Using the Omkeiansky 
solution, it was found that when fermentation occurs and changes the 
sulphate of ammonia to nitrites, the organisms have recourse to the energy 
derived from this exothermic reaction to regulate chemosynthesis of carbon, 
in other words to remove the free carbon dioxide and encourage carbon 
assimilation as a result of fermentation. A limited quantity of nitrogen 
is also used as an organic source ; the nitrites are derived from the waste 
products. 

The effect of magnesium carbonate or nitrous acid on ammonium car¬ 
bonate is responsible for the liberation of free carbon dioxide. 

By a special process, free carbon dioxide was removed from the cultures 
and a potassium or sodium carbonate absorbent employed to lessen the 
tension of the atmosphere and disperse that in the solution. In such 
cases, development is hindered. If this depletion oi carbon dioxide in the 
cultures reaches certain limits, the nitrite organisms are incapable of action, 
which proves the absolute necessity for free carbon dioxide. This is ob¬ 
tainable from the carbonate but the organisms are unable to assimilate 
from the carbonate direct. 
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Nitrite bacteria are therefore essentially autotrophic, dependent on 
the presence of free carbon dioxide which leads to the formation of nitr¬ 
ous acid and its salts. The functions of autotrophic carbon assimilation 
and nitrogen nutrition are intimately connected, and mutually interde¬ 
pendent. l v . V. 

1021 -Effect of Tree Products on the bacterial Activities in Soil: Ammoniflcation 
and Nitrification. — Otbbs, W. M. and Werkman, C. II., in Soil Science , Vol. XIII, 
No. 4, pp, 303-322. New Brunswick, N. J., April 1922. 

The greater part of the soil of northern Idaho consists of a silt loam. 
This area is covered with vast forests which are gradually being cleared by 
removing the timber en masse and burning the debris and each year there 
is an increase in the acreage of land available for agriculture. The first 
crop on this land is fairly good, but each successive crop is diminished for 
three or four years but after six or seven years better crops are obtained. 
This result is attributed to harmful substances left in the soil by the timber 
which disappear in six or seven years. The fairly good yield obtained from 
the first harvest can be explained by the small amounts of available plant 
food left in the .soil, which are removed by the first crop. 

The object of the author’s investigations was to ascertain the effects 
of these harmful substances on soil bacteria. 

Fkrnow states that in a century the products formed from the leaves 
of a forest constitute 15 % of the soil ; in order to be well within the limit 
found in nature the authors used forest material in amounts varying from 
i to 3 %. 

The samples were composed of saw-dust, bark and needles from differ¬ 
ent forest trees ; three types of soil were chosen for the experiment, forest, 
garden and field. Samples of soil weighing 100 gm. each were put into bot¬ 
tles of 500 cc. capacity, and 1 gm. of dried blood was added to each and the 
moisture content brought up to 25 %, and an additional 2 gm. of water 
for each gm. of wood or other tree product. The samples were incubated 
at a temperature of 28° C for a week, after which they were analysed for 
ammonia content. The samples for nitrification were prepared in the same 
manner except that the moisture content was made up to 20 %, and the 
incubation lasted four weeks ; the moisture lost by evaporation was re¬ 
stored each week. 

The samples for denitrification were prepared in the same way as were 
those for ammonification, with the exception that sodium nitrate solution 
was added instead of blood. 

All the substances which were tested reduced ammonification. In the 
forest soil, cedar (Thuya plicata) was the most harmful and reduced ammonia 
accumulation 78.9 %, the sugar maple coming next as regards toxicity. 
The white pine ( Pinus tnonticola), the least toxic of the group, reduced it 
by 13,1 °/ 0 . The results were very similar in the case of field soil. Cedar, 
maple and larch were the most toxic. Among the products other than 
sawdust Thuya plicata needles exerted the greatest inhibitory action, fol¬ 
lowed by those of Pinus ponderosa, Pinus monticola and Abies grandis ; 
larch needles had little effect. 
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All the substances tested proved to be inhibitory to nitrate formation 
from blood and ammonium sulphate. This effect is reduced but is not 
entirely removed by applications of 1 % of carbonate of lime. 

Ash and maple sawdust in 3 % applications almost stopped nitrification. 
Cedar, maple, larch and Douglas fir sawdust caused the greatest reduction. 
Apart from sawdusts, applications of 3 % of white fir, yellow pine and 
cedar needles practically prevented nitrate formation. Notwithstanding the 
effect of the needles, white fir sawdust was but slightly detrimental. The 
forest residue which covered the soil also reduced both ammonification and 
nitrate formation. On the other hand, ferns, which abound on forest land, 
had little effect. 

The denitrification experiments indicate that the reduction of nitrates 
is not due to the denitrifying group but to inhibition of the nitrifying or¬ 
ganisms. With the exception perhaps of maple and ash none of the sub¬ 
stances tested would serve as a source of energy for denitrifying 
organisms. 

A. de B. 


1022 — Soil Fatigue. —d’Hubekt, a., h\ Journal d' Agriculture pratique , Year 86, No. 7 
pp. 136-138. Paris, Pebr. 18, 1922 

The writ er defines the fertility of a soil as its capacity to produce veget¬ 
able matter, independently of its chemical composition. Decrease of 
fertility has been attributed to several causes: — 

1) The most simple hypothesis is the soil s exhaustion in nutritive 
matter. Recent research has shown that this is not adequate, for the 
composilion o* soil solutions is, if not constant, at least almost invariable. 

2) Another explanation of soil fatigue is furnished by RussKbi, and 
his collaborators who bring in antagonism between the germs in the soil , 
in which the injurious germs get the better of the useful germs. The former 
class is represented mainly by protozoa, which by phagocytosis would 
destroy the latter, represented chiefly by Azotobacter . The exhaustion 
of the fertility of the soil would be due to the rapid increase of the proto¬ 
zoa. This is perfectly correct when it is a matter of crops in vitro , but, in 
nature, protozoa and Azotobacters play a secondary part relatively to other 
living agents. Moreover this hypothesis does not explain why a parti¬ 
cular crop e. g. lucerne, cannot be grown again on the same ground except 
after a certain period of repose. 

3) The injurious effect exercised by the organic residues left by the 
plant in the soil is another suggested explanation. These residues may be 
either dead roots, or pellicles coming from the desquamation of the live 
roots. In this order of ideas, Prianichnikow and PErito urine have 
proved experimentally that the introduction of fragments of roots into a 
pot of screened soil reduces the yield. The writer has repeated this expe¬ 
riment tinder conditions permitting a more rigorous comparison. As soil 

*is too complex a medium for it to be possible to study in it each of the 
factors which regulate vegetation, he preferred to make use of a sterilised 
nutritive liquid, in which he grew maize, following the method suggested 
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by Maz$. Three series of experiments were made :— one series grown 
in a liquid which had not yet borne any crop, one series in a liquid which 
had already borne a crop of maize, one series in a fresh liquid, but into 
which fragments of roots had been introduced. 

The average lengths of stalk and roots showed marked increases from 
ihe I st to the 2 ud and from the 2 nd to the 3 rd series ;they were respectively 
60 and 40 mm., 135 and 180 mm., 125 and 200 mm. It is therefore pos¬ 
sible to conclude that, at least in the case of young plants, the presence of 
the dead roots of a plant is very favourable to and does not hinder growth. 

4) There remains a fourth hypothesis, closely connected with the 
last, namely that the plant elaborates waste products injurious to itself, 
which check the development of plants of the same species, behaving like 
toxins. Although this hypothesis is still slightly inconsistent, it alone 
can explain several facts. 

It is ;-upported by Whitney, who quotes the following commonly 
observed fact : beneath the trees on a lawn there is no vegetation, and the 
grass disappears. This lack of vegetation is not due to shade for it would 
then be obsefved only under the north part of the tree, where the shade 
is more persistent ; but tliis is not the case, the lack of vegetation being 
uniform under the crown of the tree. This lack of vegetation is also not 
due to exhaustion of the soil by the roots of the tree, either in nutritive 
matter or in moisture, for, whatever amount of manure and water is given, 
the soil does not recover ils fertility. This is therefore in all firobability 
due to the excretion, by the leaves, of injurious substances which the rain 
carries down to the ground below. It must aUo be remembered that acid 
soils are infertile ; now acidity in itself, is not injurious ; in fact cultures in 
liquid media require an acid reaction ; nor can it be stated that acidity is 
injurious as checking the process of nitrification ; in fact the plant assimilates 
ammoniacal nitrogen as well as nitric nitrogen ; it follows that acidity is 
merely an indication of the presence of injurious substances. 

Applications. — This hypothesis has led to a piactical application 
for ascertaining the nutritive value of a soil. The method recommended 
by Whitney consists of rapid comparative experiments of growth, made 
so as to shield the soil against the action of oxygen which would destroy 
the vegetable toxins, which are highly liable to oxidisation. With this 
object, the soil tests are made in metal pots steeped in melted paraffin ; 
the experiment lasts only 2 or 3 weeks ; the weights of the crops are then 
taken. By adding manures to the soil it can be ascertained which is the mote 
suitable. The soil Bureau of the United States has used this method for 
more than 10 years ; it is not absolute, but, in practice, its results agree 
with those given by cultures in the field and chemical analyses do not al¬ 
ways give such satisfactory results. It is desirable that further research 
should be made regarding the nature of the supposed toxic substances 
and the right means of destroying them. Up to the present time the use 
of carbon disulphide, toluen, calcium sulphide and heat have been tried 
empirically ; but a strict scientific study is required. 


U. V. 
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1023 ~ Irrigation III Tunisia, — Chkrot and Cruzet, in Bulletin agricole de VAlgtrie Tu¬ 
nis'e Maroc , Year XXVIII, No. 6 , pp. 1 59 - 175 * Algiers, June 1923* 

In Tunisia, the work of the Government of the Protectorate for ur¬ 
ban and rural water-supply and for agriculture and industry is most praise¬ 
worthy. At present there are only 135 places, with a total of 5 000 inha¬ 
bitants, for which it has not been possible to provide a water supply. 

The greater part of the expenditure of about 40 million francs which 
the Government has devoted to this work has been absorbed by the in¬ 
stallations for carrying water to Sousse, to Sfax and to Tunis. These 
necessary canals are 120 km., 166 km. and 207 km. in length respectively. 

The various irrigation undertakings of importance, found chiefly 
in the centre and south of this region have been grouped as follows for 
the-purpose of Government assistance :— 


1) Syndicates using natural spring water. 7 

2) » » flood water . 2 

3) » » artesian well water .. 8 

4) » » drainage water. . t 

• — 

Total ... 18 


Other similar associations are being formed. 

After this preamble, the writer gives his personal opinions on the 
principal questions of drainage and irrigation, and suggests that in Tu¬ 
nisia where the greatest difficulties in the utilisation of local resources 
are to be found, the programme to be carried out should be * — 

x) Utilisation of permanent water courses ; 

2) » » alluvial » » 

3) Search for natural springs ; 

4) Establishment of artificial sources ; 

5) Development of underground springs and reserves ; 

6) Drainage of marshy land and drying marshes ; 

7) Storing water from the mountains in reservoirs ; 

8) Scientific utilisation of natural reservoirs. 

Permanent water courses are very scarce in Tunisia. There are how¬ 
ever, to the south of the region numerous permanent springs which 
may sometimes attain a flow of 1200 litres per second. 

At present all this wealth of water is more or less used by the local 
population for the irrigation of the neighbouring land and for motive 
power. On this subject, the writer gives some personal advice for the 
resolution of new and important problems of drainage. 

Utilisation of running watkr. — As in Tunisia the hygrometr- 
ical state of the air undergoes considerable variations, sometimes a sudden 
change in temperature may precipitate an excessive amount of water which 
often causes in most of the streams actual flooding and consequently 
inundations of the neighbouring land which in this way are irrigated and 
fertilised by the mud and detritus carried by the floods. 

Up to the present the natives make, at various chosen points on the 
streams, rudimentary irrigation works which regulate these inundations 
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to the best advantage. But these plants, owing to their poor construc¬ 
tion and the power of the water flow, are easily carried away and destroyed. 
Consequently the writer emphasizes the necessity for constructing stable 
and complete plants which, while entailing heavy capital expenditure, 
would quickly pay their way through the increase in the local agricultural 
production. 

Search for naturae springs. — For this the writer advises the careful 
study of the geological structure of the land according to the method 
of Abbe ParamellE who, after a long practice of 25 years in 40 Depart¬ 
ments of France, has seen his theories crowned with good results. 

Establishment op artificial .sources. — In many cases the esta¬ 
blishment of artificial sources consists in sinking wells in the customary way, 
or else, when the sub-soil allows of it, and when the impervious layer 
is not deep, to bore a tube well. 

The tube well can be sunk by Norton’s method which consists in 
a steel tube driven through the impervious layer to reach the water¬ 
bearing zone, this tube being provided at one end with holes which act 
as a filter and dt the other with a small hand pump for raising the water. 

Other methods can also be used, for example those in use in Lom¬ 
bardy and the Northern parts of Italy for irrigating the plain of the Po. 
They consist of wooden cylinders driven into the ground to a depth 
of two or three metres through the impervious layer. 

But such tube wells cannot be sunk unless the impervious layer is 
not thick and it is easy to reach the water-bearing stratum. 

In conclusion the wells, whether sunk in the ordinary way or by 
the tube well method are always very useful for purposes of cultivation 
and irrigation and for all other human needs Consequently the Inspec¬ 
tors of the Engineering Department should have experience of the means 
of discovering water-bearing zones so as to be able to give advice and 
information as to how to make use of these natural sources on request 
and iti return for a suitable fee. 

Artificial sources. Among these, in addition to the preceding, 
the most interesting are artesian wells. The Civil Engineering Department 
has constructed several in Tunisia which have given really remarkable 
results. Sometimes again the sub-terranean water is so arranged that 
after a careful study of the geological formation by means of levelling, 
excavation, etc. it may be made to rise to the surface level. This was 
done in 1918 by the Department at the Triba centre of colonisation, by 
excavating through strata of rocky and marble ground an approxima- 
! tely horizontal tunnel 150 m. long which gave access to a spring of which 
the minimum daily output is 500 cubic metres. 

Developing underground springs and reserves. — This de¬ 
velopment can be obtained by slowing down the flow of running water 
and thus encouraging infiltration through the soil. 

This is not advisable unless the impermeable stratum is fairly shal¬ 
low, since otherwise difficulties which may be insuperable will be encoun¬ 
tered. , The means which can be used to obtain the development of sub- 
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terranean water are many including:— earth dams, infiltration wells, etc. 

But these experiments should not be made without a previous sur¬ 
vey of the ground by opening up the soil and subsoil, levellings, sound¬ 
ings, etc. The writer noted, in the district of Beja, the unforeseen for¬ 
mation of a very large spring which arose in a badly watered property, 
after the clearing of a plot of ground hitherto neglected because of its 
want of fertility. Unintentionally the proprietor had helped to enrich 
the underground reserves of water with irrigation water by increasing 
with the clearing the coefficient of infiltration in the land. 

Improvement op marshy eand and drainage op marshes. — 
Although Tunisia is poor in water, the special conformation of the land 
in the Northern dictrict is favourable to the accumulation of stagnant 
water and consequently of marshes, swanps, etc. The writer therefore 
emphasised the immediate steps to be taken for the benefit of the country 
by indicating the more important places where works of improvement 
should be carried out. 

Reservoirs with dams. — The first work of this kind was construct¬ 
ed in Algeria between 1845 and 1849 at the mouth of the river Fig, in 
the plains. In the Oran district, where there is an annual rainfall of 
from 4O0 to 500 mm., there are 5 ; the Algiers district has 2 ; in the De¬ 
partment of Constantine, where several attempts have been made, there 
are none. 

The writer says that after many years these works have shown their 
rather serious and peculiar drawbacks. Kach year it is observed that 
the capacity of the reservoirs decreases in a marked degree. For exam¬ 
ple, the reservoir Djidionia, the initial capacity of which was about 
2 200 000 cubic m. could not hold more than 200 000 cubic m. in 1912. 
Having ascertained this fact, the French engineers tried to lessen tho 
mischief by getting rid of the accumulated detritus, and they did so by 
using the running water itself, that is to say by sacrificing a volume of 
water 8 to 10 times that of the mud removed. 

Hence the chief difficulty which checks schemes of construction bar¬ 
rage and reservoir is the sense of uncertainty that the basin will not fill 
up so as to eliminate what are called the “ aleas geologiques ”. 

To solve this problem several commissions composed of experts have 
been formed. It has however not yet been possible to check the decrease 
in the capacity of these reservoirs under the effect of the accumulation 
of deposits brought down by the running water, which proves a serious 
disadvantage in Tunisia. 

Conditions necessary for the satisfactory use of reservoirs 
with dams in Tunisia. — According to the writer the best conditions 
will be realised if the actual volume of water from the rainfall does not 
exceed double the capacity of the reservoir, so that the half of the water 
which comes from the autumn rainfall can cleanse the reservoir, the other 
half, coming from the spring rainfall, only being used. For this reason : 

1) A good number of probabilities which are derived a priori 
from topographical examination must be disregarded; # , 
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2) A careful study must be made of the behaviour of the, rains and 
the regulation of the streams of the district, which must be supplemented 
by geological examination, by soundings and other tests so as to ascertain 
the local stratification. It is only after these preliminaries that a detailed 
study of the scheme can properly be made. 

Utilisation of water from barrack reservoirs — The greater 
part of this water is used both for agriculture and for town purposes. 

In Tunisia the idea of replacing coal by electricity has always been 
popular. However as the most important consumers of electricity would 
be the railway and the mining companies, such substitution would be 
inexpedient, since the electrification of transport is not important in 
the country on account of the small number of trains. 

Natural reservoirs. - Up to the present these reservoirs have 
not been used by private industry, but the} 7 might offer certain advan¬ 
tages for the irrigation of cultivated land. Thus with that object the 
Sebka, Kl-Kourgiz and Garoa-Ivl-Hamada could furnish several millions 
of cubic metres of water. 

To sum up, little remains to be done in Tunisia as regards urban and 
rural water supply, but irrigation and similar schemes can make further 
use of local resources by utilising all the local supply, by improving and sup¬ 
plementing the plants which already exist with the co-operation of the 
local Government, which should encourage and help all good private 
initiative. G. D. 

1024 -Production of Phosphoric Acid by the Method of Electric Condensation and 
Precipitation. — Swann, T , in Industrial and Engineering ChemtsUy, Vol 14, No. 7, 
pp. 630-t>31. Washington, July 192. 

Up to the present phosphoric acid has generally been prepared by the 
treatment of mineral phosphates or bones with sulphuric acid. The new 
method by electric precipitation, is actually in use at Anniston (Alabama, 
U. S.), where three electric ovens are employed, which require a power 
of 10 000 H. P. and 44 000 volts. 

This method consists in fusing in the electric oven (1) a mixture of 
crude phosphate, coke, sand and iron shavings. The phosphorus which 
by this means is set free combines partly with the iron and forms iron 
phosphide containing 25 % of phosphorus and part volatilises with other 
gases in the oven and is oxydised in the air ; the phosphoric acid of 9°“95 % 
concentration is collected in specially designed condensers, after which it 
is refined by special methods. The particular advantage of this process 
consists in the production of a highly concentrated acid which is almost 
free from iron, as all the iron contained in the phosphorite separates out 
in the form of phosphide. The acid is sent out in barrels or in transport- 
tanks lined on the inside with a special acid-resistant, wax compound. 
For pharmaceutical purposes it is necessary to recrystallise the acid, as by 
this means a purity of 90 % can be obtained for medicinal use or for making 
oxygenated water. 


[%) See R. May 1910, No. 5 7 *- (*'<*•) 
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This process has already been applied to the manufacture of fertilisers 
for which purpose a great expansion can be foreseen. 

Fertilisers have already been produced containing ammonia, phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash, with a fertilising power five times that of the or¬ 
dinary product. 

There should be some means of safeguarding the use of such a concen¬ 
trated fertiliser, but the concentration will effect a great saving on freight, 
and it will also be possible to reduce the cost of the fertiliser. In order to 
fix ammonia, it will be an advantage to replace sulphuric acid by phos¬ 
phoric acid and in this way to produce a fertiliser which will contain two 
of the three essential fertilising elements. 

A. de B, 

1025- Enriching Extract of Phosphoric Acid by means of successive Decomposi¬ 
tions of Phosphorites. — Boi/ko, K. and Sokolowa, O.. ill Zeitschrift fur An^evandtc 
Chemie , Year 34, No. 88, pp. 548-550. J y eipzig, Nov. 4, 1921. 

There are two great difficulties in working Russian phosphorites (1), 
namely their small content of phosphoric acid and the great distance be¬ 
tween their beds in the N. E. and the regions of Central Russia where they 
are required. Also the ordinary processes with sulphuric acid or bi-sul- 
phate of soda do not dissolve more than 70 % of the acid contained. 

The new process of Frof. Prianichnikov of Moscow, which not only 
makes it possible to dissolve all the phosphoric acid, but also gives a 
richer solution of the mineral, is therefore very important. In this method 
use is made as solvent not only of sulphuric acid, but also of the phosphoric 
acid previously extracted. To begin with sulphuric acid slightly in excess 
is allowed to act on the phosphoiite, to which water is added in the propor¬ 
tion of 2 to 3 or of 2 to 4. It is mixed vigorously for half au hour and 
taken to the filter press. The precipitate is washed with water until it 
is quite free of phosphoric acid and the water used for washing is not con¬ 
centrated but is used to dilute the sulphuric acid in the subsequent opera¬ 
tions. 

The following method is however perhaps preferable : — from the pre¬ 
cipitate of the first operation two liquids from washings are obtained which 
are kept separate and used for washing the precipitate of a second opera¬ 
tion. The precipitate is washed for a third time with pure water and three 
liquids from washings are thus obtained which are used to wash the precip¬ 
itate in a third operation. This is again washed with pure water, and 
so on, so that each time an extra liquid from washing is obtained. The 
operation is repeated five times and at the end the first liquid from washing, 
which at the beginning contained 8 to 9 % of phosphoric acid, contains 28 % 
of phpsphoric acid, without diminishing the quotient of purity. In fact the 
quantity of phosphoric acid dissolved does not depend on the quantity of 
acid used but only on its concentration. A. de B. 


. (x) See R. Aug. 1913, No. 918. {Ed.) 
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1026 - Experiments on the fertilising Value of “ Supra ” disintegregated Phosphate, 
hi Belgium (x). — Graftiau, J., with the collaboration of Gibus, J. and Hardy, P., 
in Bulletin de la Sociiti Chtmique de Belgique, Vol. 31, pp. 22-23. Brussels, 1922. 

Disintegregated phosphates are already produced in large quantities : 
they are obtained by calcining, in a rotary kiln, a mixture of calcareous 
phosphate with substances acting as a flux. The writer has tested “Su¬ 
pra " in pots of varnished wood fibre. Oats were the principal crop, 
forage cabbages the after crop. The pots were manured identically with 
1-5 g m - °f nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda and 28 gm. of potash in the 
form of sulphate. The pots with phosphoric acid had 0.75 gm. of manure. 

The writer describes iti detail the course of the experiment from which 
he draws the following conclusions : 

The test shows the high fertilising value of “ Supra The increased 
yields are much the same as with slag. This manure may be recommended 
when it is desired to use basic manures. It cannot be mixed either with 
manures having the power of setting free ammoniacal nitrogen or with su¬ 
perphosphates, exactly like slag. It is important to note that the manure 
should be kept dry and when spreading the workers should protect their 
respiratory organs. P. C. 

1027 - Assimilability of various Phosphate Manures.- Von Wrangell, m., in ijxnd - 
wirtschaftliche Jahtbucher , Vol. I* VII, No. 1, pp. 1-77. Berlin, March 1922. 

For a long time the effects of various phosphates on crops in different 
conditions of environment has been studied at the Experimental Station 
of Hohenheim (Germany). At first experiments were made with various 
crude phosphates in the form of oolite, Norwegian crystalline fluorapatite, 
and of phosphates containing carbonic acid, such as carbonatapatite, 
staffelite and Eahn's phosphorite. The conditions and the process of ab¬ 
sorption in two special plants, mustard and maize, were studied by examin¬ 
ing the various chemical reactions of the liquids in the soil. Phosphates 
of lime soluble with difficulty (crude phosphates or pure tricalcic phosphate) 
were used and quite different effects were obtained in the two plants, es¬ 
pecially regarding the ratio of absorption between the molecule of lime and 
that of phosphoric acid. This molecular ratio is called the " lime-phosphor¬ 
ic acid factor ”. It at once seemed probable that from this ratio it would 
be possible to deduce the capacity of plants for using insoluble phosphates, 
and .to find some explanation regarding the manner in which assimilation 
of phosphoric acid is caused. 

The numerous experiments made show this theoretical supposition 
to be correct, and this factor may possess great importance. By examin¬ 
ing the value of this factor in various plants it is found that the phosphates 
of lime are not well absorbed by cereals, especially by wheat, rye and bar¬ 
ley (1.3) ; slightly better by oats (1.6) and by maize (3). The potato 
comes next, then leguminous plants such as beans, peas ; clover absorbs 
well (12), turnips, sugar beet, mangolds and hemp absorb very well (23), 
tobacco and mustard also well (15). In the recent work of Pfeiffer and 


( 1 ) See R. May i9i9» No. 372- (Ed.\ 
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Rippei, " Behaviour of various plants under the action of phosphates soluble 
with difficulty ” (Journal fur Landwirtschaft , LXIX, p. 165), in which the 
“lime-phosphoric acid ” factor is calculated, the. important discovery 
is given prominence that with a progressively intensive manuring with 
phosphoric acid the “ time phosphoric acid ” factor decreases regularly. 

The reaction of the soil has very great importance for the rate and 
degree of absorption of phosphoric acid ; the acid reaction facilitates and 
increases its absorption. The absorption of phosphoric acid by a plant 
which grows in an acid soil is very great: on the other hand the alkaline 
reaction increases the absorption of lime. Special experiments made with 
oats and maize by applying to excess alkaline manuring (with silicate of 
potassium, nitrate of potassium, nitrate of ammonia and gypsum) and acid 
manuring (with sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potassium) have 
plainly proved that the “ lime-phosphoric acid *' factor undergoes great 
variations. To ascertain to what extent plants withstand an acid or al¬ 
kaline manuring, special experiments were made in cement boxes, made 
waterproof with a layer of paraffin, in wliich the reaction of the soil could 
be quantitatively controlled. In the case of maize the results were such 
that poisoning by alkaline reaction might be inferred whereas mustard 
consumed the insoluble phosphates even in the case of alkaline nitrogenous 
manuring. These experiments also prove a remarkable sensitiveness of 
mustard to chlorine. In fact the chloride of ammonia produces toxic 
effects on that plant. Further experiments are in progress in order to 
ascertain the function of chlorine. During growth a bright green colora¬ 
tion of the soil was also noticed, which may perhaps be explained by 
the presence of micro-organisms previously studied by Reichnow, Woixen- 
webkr, Knop and Low. Growth was afterwards affected by some infection, 
as happened in the case of some experiments of comparative manuring with 
oolite and with carbonate of lime. Experiments were then made to de¬ 
termine what amount of lime is required to prevent the absorption of 
phosphoric acid. Some plants showed evidence of attempts to eliminate 
from their circulation the excess of lime which prevented that absorption: 
for example endogenetical production of oxalic acid, as the writer suggest¬ 
ed in a previous work and as the researches of Stamc confirm. To control 
the process sand was neutralised by a special treatment invented by the 
writer for cultures, by depriving them of all the carbonate of lime present. 
The sand was next manured and for each molecule of tricalcic phosphate 
1 — 2 — 5 — 9 — 20 — 75 — 225 — 675 molecules of carbonate of 
lime were added progressively and respectively for each culture. Oats 
did well in the absence of carbonate of lime ; the yield diminished by one 
half with one molecule of carbonate, by one third with two molecules; it 
was almost nil with larger quantities. On the other hand, maize continued 
to prosper in a satisfactory manner even with 5 — 9 — 20 molecules of 
carbonate. 

Although in a less degree, the action of tricalcic phosphate can be 
noticed even in the presence of 225 and 675 molecules. The writer asserts 
that, the conditions of the soil bring identical, there will never be an equal 
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reaction under the influence of tricalcic phosphate for two plants physio¬ 
logically different. If plants of mustard and maize are grown in neutral 
soil to which has been added tricalcic phosphate the nutritive functions 
will be disturbed and the mustard will die for lack of lime and the maize 
for want of phosphoric acid, as can be proved by analysis of the ash. The 
writer attributes the greatest importance to the analysis of the ash. The 
researches of Kruger, Kmmerling and the recent experiments prove there¬ 
fore that some plant species, although not all, utilise tricalcic phosphate 
in a satisfactory manner, even in the presence of lime. 

The susceptibility of lupines with regard to lime, has been known for 
many years and has formed the subject of many publications, but hitherto 
with no definite result. On this subject the researches of Pfeiffer, Creydt, 
Walter Mevius, Kappen, Merkensc hlager, Schultz-Lupitz and other 
writers are worth noting ; the experiments of Busgen, according to the 
author, are contradictory. The writer thinks that the injuries caused by 
lime in lupines result from disturbances in the nutritive functions; easih 
soluble or physiologically alkaline salts of lime, such as the nitrate and 
carbonate especially, might, by their presence, prevent the absorption ot 
jjhosphoric acid. This hypothesis, already expressed by the writer in a 
previous work, was recently confirmed conclusively. 

The preceding observations lead to the establishment of a constant 
law of polarity between lime and phosphoric acid. Thus it has been 
ascertained that with manurings of phosphates of lime the absorption of 
phosphoric acid is very limited. The data of Kmmerling vary between 
4 and 17 %, according to the nature of the soil. In experimental stations 
30 % is not exceeded. The writer made experiments with tertiary phos- 
jdiates of iron, aluminium and magnesium. Contrary to the general opinion, 
the results obtained with the first two were good and those with phosphate 
of magnesium were remarkable. The methods of manuring employed up 
to the present are therefore too exclusive in the sense that only phosphates 
of lime have been considered. The recent experiments have shown that, 
where the plant does not require lime, the other compounds of phosphoric 
acid .should always be preferred. Regarding the specific case of phospho- 
magnesian manuring, the writer examines the two processes of assimila¬ 
tion which take place in the plant, namely that of absorption at the expense 
of ionic soil solutions and that of direct total absorj^tion, without basic 
residue, of particles of phosphate of magnesium. 

The writer next examines and controverts the theory of Loew, accord¬ 
ing to which the two substances, calcium and magnesium, should be furnish¬ 
ed to plants in a certain relative proportion in order that the best results 
should be obtained. The writer maintains on the contrary that the form of 
combination of the two elements is much more important than the quanti¬ 
tative proportion ; for example, carbonate of magnesium is injurious, while 
the sulphate is favourable to growth. Ehrenberg's law on the lime- 
potash stoechiometrical ratios, according to which the presence of lime 
prevents absorption of potash, enters this field of research, the numerical 
results of which do not always seem reliable. 
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The practical importance of this subject is worth consideration. In 
the first place it has been proved that the choice of the base in phosphoric 
compounds is far from being negligible. 

The phosphate " Rhenania " and basic slag, the composition of 
which is still uncertain, have no great importance. More interesting is the 
problem whether nitrogen or phosphorus should be preferred. In Lie¬ 
big^ time, mineral phosphates were undoubtedly preferred, but it is pos¬ 
sible that since then the soils have changed under the action of a continued 
mineral manuring. At the present time it is incontestable that nitrogen 
gives better results than phosphoric acid. Furthermore the quite special 
conditions of Germany at present must be considered : nitrogenous manuring 
was already in deficit in many lands before the war, because of its high cost: 
the soils are on the average more sensitive to nitrogen than to phosphoric 
acid ; then from an economical and national standpoint, nitrogen and po¬ 
tash are produced by German industry, while phosphates have to be import¬ 
ed from abroad. In conclusion the use of other compounds of phosphoric 
acid in replacement of those hitherto used as artificial manures seems to 
allow a good result by making possible the disposal of reserves of phosphoric 
acid. The writer next describes the experimental part of his researches, 
analysing in detail and chronologically the results given by each experi¬ 
ment, considering in a special way the conditions of soil, irrigation and the 
manuring. 

The description of the experiments is supplemented by 23 large tables 
in which are grouped thfe numerical data relative to them, and by 2 photo 
graphic plates. A. d. B. 

1028 - The Supply of Nitrogen for Agriculture in Germany. - wirtschaft und statists. 
Year 11, No. 3, pp. 72 - 73 , 2 figs Berlin, Feb. 1922 

From 19x3 to 1922 the German production of nitrogen has been the 
following : — 


1913/14. 

1 

. . • 110 000 

tons 

1920/21 . . • 


242 000 tons 

1918/19. 

. . . | 115 000 

» 

1921/22 . . . 

. 

: 290 000 » 

1919/20. 

... 159 000 

» 



1 . 


Hah the production consists of sulphate of ammonia and the other 
half of nitrate and cyanamide of calcium. 


Tabi,e I. — Quantities (in tons) of fertilising matter consumed 
in German agricidture from 1913 to 1920. 


Year of xnamn mg | 

Nitrogen 

1 

Phosphoric acid 

Potash 

1913. 

210 000 

630 OOO 

357 OOO 

*918. 

115 500 

231 OOO 

670 OOO 

1919*. 

159 200 

137 800 

756 OOO 

1920. 

212000 

268 OOO 

578 OOO 
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The figures in Table I are represented graphically (in thousands of 
tons) in the annexed diagram. 

For the year 1921-22 the use of 290 000 tons of nitrogen is estimated 
and it is expected that the whole of this amount can be supplied by national 
production. Besides artificial fertilisers must also be reckoned tood stuffs, 
the residues of which (farmyard manure) supply the soil with nutritive 
principles. This is shown in Table II. 

TabIvE II. — Differences in the use of various manures 
in time of peace and in time of war (in tons) 

1913 ! 1920 

Products Excess of imports , Excess of imports 

<+ - excess of (+ — excess of 

exports) ] exports) 


Cattle foods. 

Crude feeding matter. . - 
Manures: 

Crude phosphates . . 
Nitrogenous manures 
Organic manures 

Potash salts. 

. • 1 6 282 000 

... 1 734 000 | 

• • . 297 000 

. . . 710000 • 

• • • ... 99 000 ] 

• • . • • ( r 1 676 000) 

540 OOO 

329 OOO 

116 000 
(-f 14 000) 

I OOO 

(+ 843 000) 

T\Bt,E III. — 

Yields per hectare of the principal crops , i 

i n qs. 


! 

Average of the 


Products 

i 1913 

years 

1921 


1 

1904-1913 


Rye. 

• 

.. 19.2 

17.2 

159 

Wheat. 


20.7 

20 4 

Barley.. 

... ... 22.0 

T9.8 

17.1 

Oats . .. 

. 22.0 

19.0 

15.1 

Potatoes. 

157.1 

135.1 

98.8 

Sucar beet ... 


287.8 

204.9 

Hay. 


43-0 

3 i .5 


T\bi,e IV. — Price obtained for nitrogen (in marks her kg.) 



Date 


! Sulphate 

J of ammonia 

! 

| Nit J ate of Soda 

1 

1 

Cyanamide 
of Calcium 

1914 ... 



i -35 

I.40 

' I.I 5 

11 January 

1916. 

. . 

T.48 

— 

*•74 

13 March 

1919 . 


2.60 

3*55 

2.40 

1 October 

1919 • • .. 


5 - 4 ° 

6.50 

5 4 ° 

1 March 

1920.. 


12.00 

I 5°0 

10.70 

1 June 

1921. 

’ • * 

1450 

I 7.50 

12.90 

7 October 

192*. 


17.40 

24.OO 

1550 

3 December 

1921 , . 


25.80 

31.20 

23.00 

Increase in price at the end of 1021 (in 

pro- 




portion to the pre-war price equal to 

1) 

It.l 

2 X .3 
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The cessation of the importation of Chili saltpetre and the great de¬ 
crease in the importation of cattle ioods and crude feeding matter are of 
special importance. Concentrated foods admittedly supply annually 100 ooo 
tons of nitrogen to German agriculture. The effect of the decrease in 
manuring is shown by the decreased yield per hectare of the principal crops 
(see Table III page 1203). 

Diagram representing the quantities (in thousands of tons) of fertilising matter 
consumed in German agriculture from 1913 to 1920. 



EXPLANATION : 

A = Potash (K a O) 

B = Phosphoric acid (P2O3) 

C -= Nitrogen (N) 

K -- Nitrogen contained in Chili saltpetre. 

The value of the nitrogen estimated to be used for the year 1921-22, 
according to the present price, is 7 milliards of marks . Taking the dollar 
at 180 marks , Chili saltpetre costs double the pi ice of nitrate of soda pro¬ 
duced in Germany. A. d. B. 
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1029 - Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen, and the Fabrication of Nitrogenous 

Manures in Egypt. — Hughes, F., in Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt. Technical and 

Scientific Senes, Bulletin No. 2c . Cairo, 1922. 

After a general survey of the question of the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, the author deals more especially with the problem of nitrogenous 
manures in 'Egypt in relation to soil conditions. 

Before the war, Egypt spent some £K.6oo 000 annually on fertilisers, 
chiefly nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. So far experiments have 
not been worked out to any large extent for Egyptian soils, but it may be 
concluded a priori that nitrate of lime is more useful than nitrate of soda. 
One of the chief drawbacks in Egyptian farming is the presence in the soil 
of small quantities of sodium salts, usually chloride, sulphate and bicar¬ 
bonate and rarely carbonate, which is the most troublesome of all. Now 
as sodium is not one of the essential elements for plant growth the nitrogen 
from the nitrate of soda may be taken up in the form of nitrate of potash 
or nitrate of lime and the soda residuum will increase the amount of salts 
already present in the soil. 

Pot experiments have been made with soil from the Nile bank to which 
various manures were added. Nitrate cf lime proved the most effective. 
Taking the increase brought about by nitrate of soda (average) as 100 the 
following results are obtained for other fertilisers : — nitrate of lime 104; 
sulphate of ammonia 92 ; nitrate of amnionia 98 ; cyanamide 59. The 
slowness of the action of organic manures appears to be due to a failure to 
change the latter to nitrate, but the shortness of the time factor is no doubt 
of importance in this connection. 

As regards the industrial aspect of the question the author states that 
at Assouan power is available of well over 250 000 HP which would serve to 
supply some 750 000 tons of nitrate of lime for six months, that is, more 
than the pre-war demand of the country. 

Transport costs are very high in Egypt and hence the preference 
for concentrated fertilisers such as urea, superphosphates with 40 % phos¬ 
phoric acid content etc. 

On the assumption that 100 000 tons of fertilisers were utilized annual¬ 
ly, the increased wheat production is estimated at 6 million bushels (17 %), 
which would give a total crop amounting to about 35 millions bushels. 

A. d. B. 


1030 - Fertilisers for Beans. — See No. 1050 thib Review. 


1031 ~ Seeds and Plants introduced by the Agricultural Department of the United 
States. — Inventory of Seeds and Plants imported by the Office of Foieign Seed and 
Plant Introduction during the Periods from : January i to March 31, 1917 ; April 1 to 
June 30, 1917, July 1 to September 1917; No. 30, S3 pp. ; No. 51, 100 pp.; 
No. 52. 55 PP Washington, 1922. 

In the first three parts of the inventory of imported plants (which also 
gives the places where the plants were collected, their description, and the 
uses to which they could be applied, etc.), Fairchild, Agricultural 
Explorer in charge, mentions the following : 
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Cereals. — A variety of maize (Zea Mays ) 1 with bitter leaves coming 
from Rosario (Argentina). Although its yield is somewhat low, and it is 
liable to attack from grasshoppers, this species of maize can be cultivated 
advantageously in districts infested with these insects which only eat its 
leaves when there is absolutely nothing else to be found, as they dislike the 
bitter taste. This maize could perhaps be employed in crossing experi- 
4 ments undertaken with the view of obtaining forms resistant to disease 
and to insect attack. 

Forage plants. —- Tussock Grass (Poa flabellata) a native of the Falk¬ 
land Isles, where it grows on the peaty soil near the sea. It makes a good 
forage and the roots are edible and have a pleasant flavour. 

Four forage Gramineae known as “ Satintop " viz., Andropogon erian- 
thoides , A. intermedins , Chaetochloa harbata and Panicum decompositum , 
imported from New South Wales are noted for their hardiness and heavy 
yield. 

A collection of n species of Poa from the Belgian Congo sent by the 
Deverville Agrostological Garden. 

Panicum serratum giving pasturage for sheep at an altitude of 
2000 m. near Pretoria (South Africa) is worth trying on the mountain 
pastures of the Pacific slopes. 

Meadow rice grass. (Microlaena stipoides) from Australia and New 
Zealand, where it carries large numbers of stock, also merits a trial. 

Three selected kinds of Red Clover {Trifolium pratense), sent by the 
Royal Danish Agricultural Society: Tystofte No. 71, early ; Tystofte No. 87, 
late ; Hersnap late ; the !ast is the best, and is already grown on a large 
scale in Denmark. 

Kitchen garden plants. — A wild tomato from Cristobal (Panama 
Canal region), Lycopersicon esculentum resistant to wilt ( Bacillus Solana- 
cearum ). 

Manhattan melon ( Citrullus vulgaris) from Natal. 

The fruits can be kept for 6 monl h< ; they are much used in South Africa 
for preserves and are very suitable for this purpose owing to their thick 
rind which has a high pectin content. 

Allium triquetrum , the form bred by Trabut with very delicately 
flavoured bulb^. 

Pepino (Solanum muricatum) from Ecuador, where there are two va¬ 
rieties, one white and the other red, that produce almost seedless fruits 
making excellent salad. 

Gnetum gnemon from the Botanic Garden of Buitenzorg (Java), a 
shrub growing from the Khasi Mts (British India) to Singapore. It has 
edible fruits, the leaves can be eaten like spinach and the bark furnishes a 
stout fibre. 

Morocco vine, an undetermined Apocynea coming from Tegucicalpa, 
Honduras. It is a perennial climber with deciduous leaves and thrives in 
temperate climates : the flowers and floral buds are used as a condiment. 

A collection of excellent varieties of " pai t'sai ” (Brassica pechi - 
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nensis) , collected in the Provinces of Shantung and Hankow (China). Some 
kinds can be sown in April-May, August, and September. 

Ornamental plants. — Several strong, beautiful species of Coto- 
neaster suitable for flower gardens. Species of Cotoneaster are widely 
grown in England, but the English forms when introduced into the United 
States proved too delicate to be generally cultivated. 

Prom Guatemala have been imported : the Monkey-flower tree (Phyl- 
ocarpus septentrionalis), which bears brilliant red flowers in January — 
Lignum vitae (Guaiacum guatemalense) , an ever-green shrub with conspicuous 
purple flowers ; this plant was already grown in Florida. — Salvia Hemp - 
steadiana , with fine clusters of blue flowers ; could be used as a substitute 
for S. patens , a handsome, but delicate plant. 

“ Pacayito ” (Chamaedorea sp.), one of the few dwarf palms that can 
be grown in small pots in dwelling-rooms. 

A collection of Berber is ha^ been obtained from Columbia, Chili, Tierra 
del Fuego (Argentina), the Caucasus, Himalaya, Thibet and China. All 
the varieties are very hardy ; some are evergreen, some bear edible fruits 
while others are seedless. An evergreen type producing large seedless 
fruits suitable for jelly-making could easily be obtained by crossing the va¬ 
rious types. 

A collection of different species of Styrax purchased by a Paris firm. 

Ficus pscudopalma from Corregidor (Philippines), with a crown of 
leaves which are about 1 m. in length. 

Casuarina stricta and C. Cunninghamiana natives of Australia. It 
is hoped that they will prove hardier than C. equisetifolia which grows in 
millions on the road-sides of South Florida. 

“ Kadoesji ” ( Ccphalocerus sangtnnosus) , a cactus with fine edible 
fruits. 

Butia capitata (1) a hardy palm bearing eatable fruit. A native of 
Argentina. 

Plants yielding oils, tannins and gums. — “ Olivo tafahi ’ (Olea 
europaea), a native of the Fayum desert (Egypt). It owes its name, which 
signifies apple-olive, to the unusual size of the fruits ; these are 4.5 cm. 
in length and have a short diameter of 3 cm. 

Soft lumbang tree ( Aleurites trispermd) yields a drying-oil similar to 
the “ tung oil ” of China (2) 

Tamarix aphylla ; the seeds were sent from Algiers by Trabut. The 
plant is a native of the Sahara. A mite, Eriophyes tlaiae produces on the 
leaves galls containing 45 % of pyrogallin tannin largely used for tan¬ 
ning purposes by the natives. This plant, which has been tested in the 
Coachella Valley (United States), has grown to a greater size than any 
other arborescent species, the girth of shrubs aged 2 % years is 90 cm. 
at 30 chi. from the ground. 


<i) See R . July 1921, No. 716- {Ed.) 

(2) See R. February 1920, No. 254- {Ed.) 
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Two African gum acacias from Khartoum (Sudan) Acacia albida and 
A. Segal (i). 

Various Plants. — A species of Amaranthus {A. paniculatus) from 
Cashmere with farinaceous seeds forming the staple food of the mountain 
tribes of several parts of India. In these regions, the plant is called 
“ raijgira ”. 

The “ Pacaya palm ” ( Chamaedorea sp.) o* Guatemala, where it is much 
grown for its inflorescences which are eaten as salad. 

Calycophysum bravipes , a Venezuelan Curcubitacea with orange-y ellow 
fruits having a sweet pulp and containing (perhaps in the loculi or seeds) 
a substance more pungent than is found in the capsicum. It is called “ par- 
cha de culetra " or the serpent's passionflower. Perhaps it is the “ coco 
de mono " to which is attributed depilatory properties. 

Kafir orange ( Strychnos spinosa), a Loganiacea from British East Africa 
imported from Nairobi. The inner part of the bark of this shrub appears 
to be an antidote to snake-bites. The fruit is edible and resembles an 
orange : Strychnos spinosa grows well in South Florida. 

Seeds of Bambostulda from Dehra Dun, India. This species is easily 
cultivated in Panama and at Porto Rico. Its stems make excellent 
fishingrods. 

Ci 4 drania (Mockera) tricuspidata (2) a Moracea that has become ac¬ 
climatised at Augusta, Georgia (United States) and gives a heavy yield. 
Silkworms fed on the leaves of this tree produce a silk different from the 
silk obtained from silkworms fed on mulberry leaves, and better-toned 
strings for musical instruments can be made from it. As silk is a typical 
protein, any change in its characters may be of importance for the study of 
alterations in other proteins. 

A new annual Leguminosa ( Aeschynomene sp.) for green manuie. This 
plant is very well provided with root-nodules and could perhaps be used 
as a forage plant. It comes from Costa Rica. 

Two Rubiaceae sent from Buitenzorg (Java) : Pavetta indica and Ps>i- 
chotria bacteriophila ; the latter has also been brought from the Comoro Is¬ 
lands, Madagascar, where it is indigenous : the first named grows through¬ 
out India and Malaysia. Both these plants are remarkable for their leaf 
nodules which resemble the root nodules of leguminosae and, like them, 
possess the power of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. Their capacity in this 
respect will be tested in Florida. 

Vines. — Vitis tiliaefolia, a native of Guatemala, where its fruit is 
much used for making jellies. It grows well in South Florida, and would 
make a good s^tock for American and European vines. 

Callulos " (Vitis sp.), from the Mexican valleys ; the berries are large 
and do not fall off when ripe, as in the case of most tropical vines. It is 
therefore suited to tropical countries and can be cultivated in Florida. 

Fruit trees, shrubs and bushes. — A collection of new varieties 

(1) Sec R. IQ2I, Nos. 202 and 630. (Ed.) 

(2) See R. March iqi6. No. 338. (Ed.) 
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of apple trees raised from geed and sent by the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa (Canada). Five of them belonging to the Wealthy variety are 
remarkable for hardiness, resistance to cold and the the flavour of their 
fruit. 

Sixteen different species or hybrid c , of the genus Pyrus (P. amygdali - 
fortnis P . betulaefolia — P . Bretschneideri — P. Calleryana — P. phaeo- 
carpa globosa — P. heterophylla — P. Korshinskyi — P malifolia — P. 
Michauxii — P. oblongifolia — P. ussuriensis Maxim — P. ussuriensis 
ovoidea Rehder — P. Pashia — P. salicifolia — P. serotina — P. serrulata) 
are worth trying as stocks for grafting. This is a matter of special interest 
at the present time as an effort is being made to eliminate all European fruit 
trees as stocks and to substitute for them trees with a more uniform root 
system. 

Several collections of species and varieties of pear tree from the Pro¬ 
vince of Chihli (China) amongst which are the “ pai li ' and other cultivated 
varieties of Pyrus ussuriensis with edible fruit ; another pear-tree possibly 
new to science and used as a stock by Chinese fruit-growers ; cultivated va¬ 
rieties of P. Lindleyi etc. The cultivated varieties, of P. ussuriensis and P. 
Lindlcyi that are resistant to the blight or necrosis of the branches of the 
apple and pear-tree {Bacillus amylovorus [Burril] Trev) may prove of great 
value in crossing experiments aiming at producing forms that are resistant 
to this parasite. 

The nearly-related genus Docynia, of which the species D. Delavayi 
has been imported from West Szechwan and the Yunnan, may also piove 
useful in the same direction. The lastnamed is also a very vigorous stock 
for grafting. 

Collections of Chinese varieties of peach ( Amygdalus spp.) from the 
Province of Kiangsu (China). 

" Yacarati-a 1 or “ papaya ” (Carica dodecaphylla), indigenous in the 
Provinces of Misiones and Carrantes (Argentina), has been the object of 
interesting comparative trials with C. Papaya , and of crossing experiments. 
Crosses have already been obtained between C. caudamarcensis and C. 
Papaya. 

Seeds of Castanea mollissima from Nankin (China) useful in crossing 
for the purpose of obtaining orchard chestnut-trees resistant to bark 
disease (Endothia parasitica ). 

Seeds of Castanopsis sclcrophylla from Nankin probably useful for the 
same purpose. 

Ziziphus mauritiana , cultivated in India (the best varieties being grown 
at Kandahar) ;its fruits are eaten fresh or dried. Z. mucronata from Kan¬ 
dahar. These tropical species are to be added to the already rich collection 
of varieties of Ziziphus with large and delicious fruits which have already 
been introduced from China into the United States where they are grafted 
on the common varieties and will soon be generally cultivated. 

The Kansu virbumum [V. kansuense), of which the fruit is employed 
in preserve-making, could perhaps be used for the improvement of the 
native North American species ( V . americanum). 


[itiij 
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From Canada, France, England, Italy and Java, several collections of 
red, black and yellow cfurrants have been imported. Currants are little 
grown in the United States, but would probably do well in the Northern 
States of the Union. 

Rubus racemosus from the Nilgin Mts. (British India). 

Several collections of avocado [Persea americana) , made in Guatemala 
by Popenhoe, and containing the following varieties : “panchoy ”, early — 
" benik ", midseason — “ tumin ”, exceptionally prolific — " kekci ' , 
early with small fruits that ripen slowly — “ mayapan ”, one of the best 
in the collection, in the opinion of Popenhoe — “ cabual ” with special 
hazel-nut flavour — ” cantel ” a very small seeded variety — ” pankay ** 
found at the altitude of 1500 m. (i. e. higher than for tropical countries) — 
“ tertoh ” bearing fruits that weigh 1800 gm. — a hitherto undescribed kind 
of Per sea with fleshy persistent calix — M coyo ”, or “ schukte ” (Per sea 
Schiedeana) a very rare species, also collected by Popenhoe in Guatemala, 
which is worth introducing into all tropical countries. This plant in the 
wild state bears fruit which are as good for the table as those produced by 
P. americana ; it does not seem to be cultivated in any of the Botanical 
Gardens of the world. One form ha* a fine fruit weighing about 2 lb. 

Other fruit-bearing species collected by Popenhoe in Guatemala are : 
the Tortoise-shell custard-apple (Anona testudinea ), with rather tough¬ 
skinned fruits containing large *eeds and with pulp free of stone-cells — 
” cereza ”, or ” capulf ”, the mountain wild cherry-tree (Primus salicifolia ), 
bearing bunches of large fruits (some 18 mm. in diameter) and with a taste 
sinular to that of the ordinal cherry etc. 

Mangifera caesia , resembling the mango, worth testing as a grafting 
stock and in crossing experiments. 

Garcinia multiflora of Kiayingchow, near Swatow (China) produces 
small fruits of delicious flavour resembling that of the mango*tan. A<- 
this tree can resist a temperature of —- 30 C it could probably be grown in 
other than tropical countries, while its similarity to the true mangostan 
might render it useful in selection work. 

A hitherto undescribed species of Rollinia coming from the valleys of 
North Columbia, and bearing edible fruit with orange-coloured skin and 
pulp, and the biriba (Rollinia mucosa ), imported from Brazil, form another 
group of Anonaceae to be added to the collection that is being made for 
crossing experiments at Miani, Florida. 

“ Cuatemoya ”, a hybrid between the “ atemoya ” (Anona cherimola 
X A. squamosa) which produces delicious fruit, and the “ custard apple ”, 
or basket anona (A. reticulata ), have been obtained by Wester from the 
Lamao Experiment Station (Philippines). 

Guabiroba (Compomanesia Fenzliana ), a native of Lavras (Minas Ge- 
raes, Brazil), a Myrtacea with delicious flavour similar to that of the guava. 
In the Plant Introduction Garden of Miani, Florida, it has proved resistant 
to frosts and would probably bear excellent fruit wherever it was cultivated. 
Nephelium bassacense from Cochin China comparable to N. lappaceum 
from Java, which produces a delicious fruit, 
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Iyitoco ( Calamus sp.), from Kaingan (Uu^on du Nord, Philippines), 
with bunches of small, slightly acid fruits with a pleasant taste and 
keeping well. 

Tree tomato (Cyphomandra betacea), a Solan acea cultivated for its 
fruit in British East Africa. 

Forest trees. — A new species of Picea (P. Meyeri), of large size 
coming from Shing-hungsham, in the province of Chihli (China). 

Ash from Chinese Turkestan ( Fraxinus potamophila) . This species 
proved perfectly resistant at Follon (Nevada), and will be a valuable tree 
for the poor land of the dis trict. 

A black, tropical walnut from Porto-Rico (Juglans portoricensis) 
which attains the height of 20-25 m. and produces fruits 3-5 cm. in length. 
Useful for the proposed hybridisation trials with the object of obtaining 
quickly-growing timber walnut trees. 

Prunus serrulata sachalinensis, which is probably the best wood-pro¬ 
ducing cherry-tree. It grow^ to the height of 20 m. Several varieties of 
a collection of cherry-trees imported from Japan have shown every sign of 
possible acclimatisation on the Atlantic sea-board of the United States. 

“ Tzu ” (Catalpa Bnngei ), imported from Chekiang (China), a tree of 
rapid growth. It attains the height of 30 m. and furnishes a very valuable 
wood for the fancy turnery trade. Much recommended for planting along 
the ditches and irrigation canals of the * emi-arid regions of the United 
States. F. D. 

1032 - New and Noteworthy Philippine Plants (1). — Merrill, f. d (Director and 

Botanist, Bureau ol Science, Manila), in I he Philippine Journal of Science, Vol 20. 

No 4, pp 3O7-476 Manila. Ax>ril i<)22 

The 17th of a series of studies published by the author. In the present 
paper iof> new species are described. Amongst there included a further 
description of Ficus argentca Blanco, previously known only from Bi.ANCO’s 
imperfect description. Polychroa I/>ureiro is accepted as the proper gen¬ 
eric name for the group long known as Pellonia Gandichaud. The few 
Philippine forms formerly placed in Polytrema arc row transferred to 
Hallieracantha. Three genera are reported for the first time viz. Pyrenaria, 
Pleiocarpidia and Cowiea, the latter a recently described genii'-, previously 
known by a single species in British North Borneo. A tew notes, on nomen¬ 
clature are included, which involve some changes in specific names. 

L. V. 

1033 - Niekel and Cobalt in living Organisms. vkrnadsky, w. j., in Ccmptes ren- 

dus de l'Academic des Sciences, Vol. i ? 5, No. «, p. 3 « 2 - 2 S 5 Paris, Auk at, 192 2 

Nickel and cobalt belong by geochemical reactions, by the primary 
and partly secondary minerals and by their behaviour in the organisms, 
to the isomorphous series oj magnesium. The elements which form this 
series give rise to similar chemical phenomena and to compounds which 
have similar functions in both the inorganic and organic spheres. 

(i) See R. July 10.22, No. 607- (Hd.) 
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In biochemistry, five elements of the series, iron, copper, manganese 
magnesium and zinc perform similar functions and replace each other. 
They form an integral part in many complex proteinic pigments which 
are fundamental in the physiological processes of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms :— chlorophyll, hemoglobin, hemocyanin, hemosycotypin, pin- 
naglobin, etc. Certain physiological phenomena suggest the same chem¬ 
ical facts. It is to be inferred that other elements of the gioup will 
also show similar behaviour. These elements are nickel , cobalt y cadmium 
and possibly also indium. The last two have not yet been found in living 
organisms. 

In 1854, J* Forchhammer recognised the presence of nickel and cobalt 
in marine algae and in the ash of oak ; they have also been casually noted, 
but hitherto there has been no systematic experimentation. 

In these conditions the writer in 1918-19 started experiments at Kief 
with the co-operation of the Academy of Sciences of the Ukraine, but 
difficulties were caused by the civil war. However the two elements were 
found in all the organisms on which experiment was made with L,. Tschou- 
gajeff’s reagent. In plants, the presence of nickel and cobalt can be 
determined quantitatively. 

The presence of nickel and cobalt was recognised in all the mosses 
examined from the neighbourhood of Kief. M mc M. J. Bezsmertny, the 
writer's assistant, found them in the following plants in the district : — 
Plantago media — Ficaria ranunculoides — Salira pratensis — Taraxa¬ 
cum officinale — A vena pubescens — Lamium purpureum — Capsella 
Bursa-pastoris — Stratiotes aloides — Lysimachia thyrsi flora. Prof. W. 
vSadikov, of the Radium Institute at the Russian Academy of Sciences 
at Petrograd, found cobalt in Echium vulgare L. at Salgnirka, Crimea. 

The experiments made by M me I. C. Starynkewitch have disclosed 
the presence of traces of nickel in house mice. L. V. 

1034 - Chemical analysis of the Gramineae, Panicum Maximum , P.jumen- 

torum and P. barb in ode . — See No. 105* ol this Review. 

1035 ~ Action of soluble Salts of Lead on Plants. — bonnet, f., in Compus rendus de 
VAceuUtnic des Sciences, Vol. 174, No 7, pp. 488-401. Fan's, Feb. 12, 1922. 

With the object of determining the action of soluble salts of lead, nu¬ 
merous tests were made in 1914 on Bordeaux wheat, buckwheat, lupin, lentil, 
cabbage, etc. The seeds, disinfected in alcohol, were set to germinate in 
distilled water, and the young plants were placed in solutions of various 
salts of lead of different degrees of strength. The results were as follows : — 

1) The plants subjected to a strong dose of salt (decinormal solu¬ 
tions) absorbed the lead, which was only found again in the bark of the 
roots. 

2) The lead taken out of the solutions was found in its entirety 
in the ash of the roots of the plant tested, and no traces were found in the 
ashes of the stalks and leaves. 

3) Decinormal solutions of acetate or nitrate of lead are toxic 
for wheat (killed in 20 days), buckwheat (in 7 days), lupin (in 4 days), 
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balsamme (in 2 days), lentils (in 1 day) and cabbage. At the strengths 
used, the salts of potassium, magnesium and caldium did not appear 
to be antidotes of the lead. 

4) Acetate and nitrate oi lead gave identical results with wheat 
and cress. TLhe younger the plant when subjected to Ihe test, the more 
sensitive is it to the poison. 

5) The more concentrated the solution of the salt, the more active 
is its absorption. 

6) The transpiration of plants subjected to the action of lead was 
markedly decreased in comparison with plants which were grown in pure 
water. 

Further experiments made by the writer in 1921 have fully con¬ 
firmed these results. They have further shown that the salts of lead cause 
important modifications in the external morphology of the roots. In pure 
water roots are long and much branched, thin and unfurnished with ab¬ 
sorbent hairs ; in solutions of lead they are, on the contrary, short, thick 
and provided with numerous absorbent hairs. When the growth of the 
stalk is arrested by the lead salts, the growth of the roots is continued, 
though more slowlv, in the same proportions as in normal conditions. 

A. d. B. 

1036 - The Rdle of Manganese in Plants. — Me hargue, j. s., in The journal of the 
American Chemical Society, Vol 44. No 7, pp. 1592-1598. Washington, Tuly 1922 

The presence of manganese in the soil and in the ash of plants was 
first detected by Schkele in 1774, but during the nineteenth centurv 
few researches were made as to the function of this element. Mention 
should be made of the work of Bertrand (1897) and of Brenchley 
(1914) who concluded that manganese is an element essential to the eco¬ 
nomy of jdant life. During the last 20 years, considerable attention has 
been given to the agricultural problem of manganese and the author 
knows of as many as 150 investigations on the subject. 

While engaged on botanical research work necessitating a test for 
manganese, the author found that the latter is present in the seeds of 
many plants, and especially in the seed-coats, the integument of wheat 
containing approximately 0.02 % of its dry weight of manganese. This 
induced him to make investigations for the purpose of determining the 
functions of manganese by growing seedlings in Pfeiffer/s nutrient so¬ 
lution after carefully removing all trace of manganese from the compounds 
used in its preparation. This precaution was necessary as in previous 
experiments the calcium, magnesium and iron salts used as plant nutrients 
were found to have contained the small percentage of manganese required 
by the seedlings. Several lots of wheat were grown, some with and others 
without manganese. No difference between them was noticed for the 
first 6 or 8 weeks, but a little later the plants deprived of manganese 
behaved very differently from the others ; their leaves, owing to lack of 
chlorophyll, became yellowish-green instead of deep green. The differences 
between the two sets of plants increased as they approached maturity, 
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those without manganese made a stunted growth and produced no seed. 
The dry weight of the plants given manganese exceeded by 135 % that 
of those deprived the element. 

Other experiments were made with Alaska peas with very similar 
results. When analysed, the plants that had received manganese were 
found to contain 0.179 % °f this element, whereas those to which no 
manganese had been added showed only traces derived probably from the 
seeds. The importance of manganese to plant development was also 
proved by growing several different species on sand ; at the present time, 
there are 20 different series of experiments in progress on the subject. 

It may be assumed that the small quantity of manganese always 
present in the seed is sufficient to maintain a normal metabolic process 
during the first few weeks of growth ; afterwards the manganese is used 
up in the formation of new tissues and plants that do not receive a fur¬ 
ther supply of this necessary element become chlorotic. The first change 
to be noted is a lack in the development of chlorophyll in the lately 
formed tissues and the growing parts ; finally the tips of the branches 
die back, and the plant almost ceases to develop further. 

It appears that leguminous plants are more sensitive to want of 
manganese than non-legumes ; this suggests that the element is concerned 
in nitrogen assimilation and the synthesis of proteins. Manganese appa¬ 
rently plays the part of a necessary catalyst in plant metabolism, and 
together with iron, functions in the synthesis of chlorophyll. A. de B. 

1037 - Influence of Lime on Germination. — Maqukninte, i*. ana cerighkixi, r., in 
Comptcs rendus de V Academic des Science s, Vol. 171, No 20, pp. 1270-1272. Paris, 
May 15, 1022. 

$Laquknne in collaboration with Demoijssy, has shown that lime 
is indispensable to germination ; even in very small quantities it triples 
the length of the roots of peas in 6 days when compared with pure water 
cultures ( 1 ). 

The writers have examined the question again and made weight, 
tests independently of tests by length, and extended their experiments 
to various kinds of seeds, namely * peas, wheat, lentil, cabbage, cabbage 
lettuce, radish, buckwheat and maize. The seeds were washed in ster¬ 
ilised water for 24 hours and the maize seeds were sterilised with a 2 
per 1000 solution of sublimate. They were then made to germinate in 
sand soaked in pure distilled water. After 2 or 3 days they were treated 
partly with pure distilled water and partly with a 1 millionth solution 
of sulphate of limedn very weak proportions, similar to those obtained 
by heating pure water in a burnt clay beaker, which corresponds to about 
Vas of the lime contained in Paris spring water. The growth took 
place partly in water or in a calcic solution, partly in sand soaked in 
water or solution. The temperature? was maintained at about 20° C. and 
the experiments were made in the dark. They were continued as long 

(1) See R. 1917, No. 813 *Ed ) 
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as growth of the young plants in the calcic solution lasted, while the growth 
of the plants in pure water ceased much earlier. 

The favourable action of lime on growth was confirmed for all the 
heeds, both as regards length and weight. The action was more marked 
in the roots than in the stalks. At the same time there was a total loss 
of dry matter, without doubt caused by the fact that respiration had 
become more active in the calcic solution owing to the larger growth 
of the young plant and was not compensated by photosynthesis, as growth 
took place in the dark. Maize alone seemed to be an exception, perhaps 
on account of the abundance of its reserves. The reserves were used 
in unequal proportions, both absolutely and in proportion to final weight, 
which is in agreement with the earlier observations of MaziL In the seeds 
of cabbage, buckwheat and radish, the reserves diminished to a slightly 
less degree than in the control ; consequently the writer suspects some 
errors in the experiments. In the others the diminution was more marked. 
In any case, lime exerts slight influence on the organisation of the re¬ 
serves, which proves that it does not act of its own accord on respiration. 

L. V. 

1038 - Effect of ROntgen Rays on Ceils of Vida faba . — Komuro, II (Botanical 
Institute, College of Agriculture, Imperial University, Tokyo), in The Botanical Ma~ 
L f ac*ne, Vol. XXXVI, No. 424, pp 41'45 Tokyo, April 1022 

Seeds of Vida Faba (var. “ Hydgo ”) were steeped in water for 77 
hours (until they had absorbed 57.87 moisture), and exposed to rays at 
various intensities (20 H, 40 H and 50 H). and were then sown in sand. 
After 8 davs, the tips of the radicles were fixed in. Fu-mmino’s fluid together 
with controls (stained sections etc.). The most noticeable changes were seen 
with the radicles of specially irradiated seeds : enlargement of the cells of 
parenchymatous tissue sometimes to an unnatural size and of the nucleus ; 
increase in the number of nucleoli; vacuolisation of nucleolus and cytoplasm, 
decrease of chromatic substance (karyolytic and occasional pycnotic 
conditions). Various physiological changes are evident * (mitosis, asym¬ 
metrical mitosis, multinucleated cells etc.). There is an obvious effect 
on tissues as a whole. The modifications resulting from intense rays, are 
considered by the author to be partly due to lessened vitality of the cjdo- 
plasm (senescense), that is insufficient fqr normal division. The author 
believes the degenerative changes of tumour cells to be of a similar nature. 

I,. V. 

J039 - Tha Effect of Iron and Aluminium Salts upon the Growth of Maize. — 

Arndt, C. H. f in American Journal of Botanv, Vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 47 - 7 1, 6 figs, 1 Tabic, 
bibliography of 46 works. Brooklyn, N. Y., February lyii. 

The investigations of Hopper and Carr on maize diseases have 
shown that a brown or brownish-purple discoloration of the lower por¬ 
tion of the nodal tissue is often associated with evidences of malnutri¬ 
tion and root-rot. Chemical analj'sis revealed the presence of considerable 
quantities of iron and aluminium in the discoloured areas. The injec¬ 
tion of iron salts produced a similar change of colour, increased the ca- 
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talase and oxidase activities, and reduced the H-ion concentration. Alu¬ 
minium salts produced no discoloration, but their effect upon the phy¬ 
siological activities were similar to those exerted by iron salts. Stalk 
and root-rot organisms were usually associated with the accumulation 
of iron and aluminium in the coloured area. 

In 1915 BordnAr reported a correlation between a high aluminium 
content of the sugar beet and its infection by bacterial organisms. His 
analyses showed that an accumulation of aluminium preceded infection, 
which indicates that it was related in some way to decreased resistance 
to infection. 

The author gives a historical review of the many experiments that 
have been made on the subject of the toxic action upon plants of an ex¬ 
cess of iron and aluminium (which is generally attributed to the increased 
acidity of the soil), and on the different effects of the various salts. 

The object of the author’s investigations was to determine the form 
and conditions of the toxic action of iron and aluminium salts upon maize 
and he gives a detailed account of the technique employed. Solution 
cultures were made in the main part of this experimental work, the re 
suits being checked with sand cultures. The solution chosen was the 
one employed satisfactorily bv Hartweix and Pembicr for studying the 
effect of aluminium sulphate on barley and rye. It contained : acid 
calcium phosphate, calcium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, potassium chlo¬ 
ride, magnesium sulphate with traces of aluminium, manganese and zinc. 

The author also tried a quite different and less complicated solution 
containing acid potassium phosphate, calcium nitrate and magnesium 
sulphate. This solution was recommended by the Committee on the 
Salt Requirements of Representative Agricultural Plants. 

The iron phosphate behaved very differently in the two solutions. 

In the first, the best results were obtained with 7 rng. per litre ; with 
larger or smaller amounts the maize was less vigorous, whereas higher 
concentrations proved distinctly toxic. 

In the second solution the same salt remained inactive, even when 
used in quantities 5 times as large as in that mentioned above. 

The action of the various iron salts was different; thus optimum 
growth was obtained in the second solution with 0.0005 N. ferrous sul¬ 
phate, whereas a 0.001 N., or 0.002 N. concentration of ferric nitrate 
produced a precipitation and the plants became chlorotic. Ferrous sul¬ 
phate was almost twice as toxic as ferric sulphate, for the latter was more 
readily precipitated and its depressing effect was closely related to the 
H-ion concentration produced by its hydrolysis or precipitation. 

Sulphuric, nitric and hydrochloric acids were about equally toxic 
when added to either solution in low concentration. Sulphuric acid is 
however the best tolerated, especially by the roots. The aluminium 
and iron salts of these acids behaved in the same manner, their effect 
depending upon the acid radical. 

An initial H-ion concentration less than pH = 3.7 had little effect upon 
the rate of growth, for m most cases, the plant tended to shift the reac 
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tion towards neutrality. In this it was not however always successful 5 
thus when ferrous Sulphate and certain concentrations of the chlorides 
were added to the cultures, plant growth increased the initial H-ion con¬ 
centration of the solution. The reaction was most readily shifted towards 
neutrality when the acidity was due to sulphuric acid which, as has been 
seen, had the least depressing action upon growth and therefore the change 
in the reaction was proportional to the size and activity of the plant. 

In the first solution, the aluminium salts remained in solution and 
were directly toxic, in the second, they were readily precipitated and 
hence exerted an indirect toxic action due to the H-ion concentration 
produced. The nitrate seemed to be somewhat more toxic than the other 
aluminium salts and showed a greater tendency to produce chlorosis. 

Both iron and aluminium salts collected in the lower portion of the 
nodal region, but only the first produced discoloration. 

In sand, the toxicity of the acid and salts was much reduced, higher 
concentrations being needed to produce the same effects. 

I*. V. 

1040 - Growth of Plants in Relation to Soil Humidity. — See No. 1014 oi this Review. 

1041 - Reaction in Fresh Water caused by Aquatic Plants. — eapicque, e., and 
Kergomaku, Thcrdse, in Comptes rendus de la Soctete de Biologte, Vol. EXXXVII, No. 26 
pp. 512-515- Paris, July 15, 1022. 

The writers have experimented on Spirogyra and Elodea canadensis ; 
they could not make use of Potamogeton and Algae (Mongeotia ?) taken 
from the Seine because these plants were too laden with bacteria and 
animalculae which exerted a disturbing action. 

They arranged the plants in open vessels containing Seine water or 
spring water. These two waters had a concentration of hydrogen ions 
(pH) respectively equal to 7.3 and 7.6 : leaving the former standing in 
the open air its alkalinity slowly increased until it reached pH = 7.8, 
evidently due to the escape of carbonic acid gas, produced by microorgan¬ 
isms in the pipes. Under the action of aquatic plants in the proportion 
of 1 gm. of green matter to 50-100 cubic cm. of water, the alkalinity de¬ 
creased in the dark until a slight acidity was attained, that is to say that 
it was less than pH = 7, whereas in the light the alkalinity increased 
and in the sun could, in a few hours, exceed pH *=*■ q and even reach 
pH 10. This action decreased when the sky was overcast. 

It is evident that two opposite actions came into play, namely ex¬ 
piration of carbonic acid, which caused the acidity to increase, and chlo¬ 
rophyll assimilation, which caused it to decrease, a fact previously de¬ 
monstrated by IyOEB, by Osterhout, who made use of it as a method 
for measuring chlorophyll activity and by Wtjrmser who made much 
use of that method. The experiments of these writers, made on marine 
algae had shown only relatively slight variations, not exceeding a loga¬ 
rithmic unit, while in the course of the above-mentioned experiments 
the variation reached three units. 

U. V. 
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1043 - Effect of Transpiration on Absorption of Salts by the Plant.— mobnckbr, w. c., 

in American Journal of Botany , Vol 9, No. 6, pp. 311-329* bibliography of 22 works 1 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 1922. 

Several contradictory reports have been issued in connection with, 
this,subject. Somemen of science state that transpiration, and absorption 
of soil moisture regulate the absorption of mineral substances, whereas 
others do not admit this explanation. 

In order to clear up these differences of opinion, the author carried out 
a series of methodical experiments. One of these tests was made with a 
pure line barley grown for 5 weeks in Knop's solution, in both summer and 
winter. Transpiration was accelerated or retarded in three ways . 

1) Variation in atmospheric moisture, by limiting air space and 
introducing moisture by means of atmometers (Livingston) and running 
water, or by absorption with calcium chloride. 

2) Variation in light intensity, which accelerates or hinders physio¬ 
logical functions and also affects transpiration. The author exposed 
some plants to direct sunlight and others were grown in the shade. 

3) Modification in concentration of the moisture necessary for plant 
nutrition in such a way as to assist or hinder the osmotic changes in the 
roots. With this end in view, the Knop solution was diluted to half 
strength in some cases and in others the concentration was doubled. 

In decreasing transpiration by means of the first method, viz. increas¬ 
ing atmospheric moisture when the concentration on the nutrient solution 
remains constant, no appreciable variation was noticeable in the amount 
of ash. If on the contrary, the shading method is employed, that is to say 
reducing the photosynthetic activity to almost half its usual strength* 
the quantity of ash is similarly decreased. Reduction of transpiration by 
means of increased concentration of nutrient solution causes decrease in ash. 

As regards dry weight, the amount of ash varies very little even if 
transpiration is accelerated or hindered. 

The results indicate that transpiration has no influence whatever on 
absorption of mineral salts. On the contrary, it is the quantity of organic 
matter produced by the plant which regulates absorption. As this increases 
considerably under the influence of sunlight, the quantity of ash also in¬ 
creases. Darkness has the opposite effect. To a limited extent, but always 
in an indirect manner the concentration of the nutrient solution surroun- 
ing the roots and atmospheric moisture surrounding the leaves behaves 
in a similar way. In every case the relation between the total weight 
and the quantity of ash remains constant. 

The author has made several investigations in order to study the effect 
of different conditions on the root and shoot. The most important conclu¬ 
sion to be drawn from the results obtained was that, compared with the 
stem, the root develops more vigorously in the shade than in the sunlight, 
(determinations with dry matter). This deduction is not applicable in 
connection with the effect of light or darkness on transpiration. There is 
no appreciable difference in this respect, between plants grown under 
moist conditions and those grown under dry conditions. L. V. 
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1043 - Process 0! Assimilation 0! Phosphoric Acid in Plants. — See No. 1027 of this 

Review. # 

1044 - On the Catalysis Of Seeds. — De Vilmorin I., and Cazaubon, in Comptes 

rendus de VAcad&me des Sciences , Vol. 175, No. i, pp 50-51. Paris, July 3, 1922. 

A. N6 mec and F. Duchon had shown that the germinative faculty 
of seeds decreased parallel with the force of catalysis. The writers con¬ 
firmed that result for some varieties of peas, and showed the relationship 
very clearly. 

In this work they have taken up the enquiry for very showly germi¬ 
nating seeds of trees, with the object of replacing, if possible, the deter¬ 
mination of catalysis by germination tests. They experimented with va¬ 
rieties of pines and larches, but the relationship failed, probably because 
these seeds have an impermeable envelope. 

There have also been cases in which the seeds, though obviously 
dead, still reacted strongly on oxygenated water producing a considerable 
liberation of oxygen. After heating for half an hour at ioo° C the amount 
of gas liberated became insignificant. L. V. 

1045 - Weight and Size of Seeds as Factors influencing Yield. — See No. ion of this 

Review. 

1046 - Hard Moroccan Wheats. — MifeGE, "E., in Comptes rendus des seances deV Academic 

d'A^culture de France , Vol VIII, No 17, pp. 522-527, May 10, 1922 and No 20, 

pp. 584-588, May 31, 1922. Palis. 

Wheat cultivation covers an area of about 800 000 ha. in Morocco. 
The varieties grown are all of more or less impure. The different forms can 
however be isolated and may be grouped in classes corresponding to four 
essential types Zrea, Trikkia, Asker and Maizza. The Zrea group has gen¬ 
erally straight elongated, pyramidal fairly compact ears tapering at the 
top, with long white or slightly pigmented awns and with solid or semi¬ 
solid straw. The grain is large, decidedly hard, non-symmetrical with 
concave base. In this class, the white Zreas and the red Zreas wheats 
are well known and much valued. 

The Trikkia group is also very common ; it is characterised by a short, 
highly compact, oblong or triangular ear sometimes club shaped and cur¬ 
ved, very broad in section ; the grain is non-symmetrical, with the base 
usually flat or even slightly convex and with the apex often crooked. 
The straw is solid or semi-solid and shorter than that of the Zreas. The 
wheats are divided into white and red varieties. 

The Asker group is especially common in northern Morocco ; under 
this designation are classed the smooth eared varieties, yellow or white. 
With white awns and solid straw, hard grain, shorter and thicker than the 
preceding, more rounded and always of a dark colour. The ears are fairly 
long, semi-open, generally cylindrical and much narrower than the Trikkias 
and Zreas. This class is grown on poor soils. 

The Maizza group includes all the blackeared wheats; it is divided 
into smooth Maizza and hairy Maizza. It is a complex group directly 
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allied to the two principal classes of white wheats, the Zreas and the 
Trikkias. 

A comparative study of these wheats has been made for a year. They 
were sown on the December I, 1920 in a poor sandy soil, in lines 20 cni. 
apart, at a depth of 7 cm. and each grain was 5 cm. from the,next. The 
rainfall for the year was rather above the average. The hard Moroccan 
wheats have shown themselves to be rather late, somewhat subject to 
rust but possess good agricultural qualities. The Zreas have given the 
best results, especially the white smooth kinds. The average weight of 
the ears exceeds 5 grammes. The Trikkias are placed second with an 
average weight of ears 4.37 gm. 

The Maizzas, inferior to the former, are however better than the 
Askers. 

Chemical analysis indicates a high percentage of nitrogenous matter 
sometimes exceeding 15 % and very little moisture. 

In short, according to this preliminary test, the hard Moroccan wheats 
are wheats of excellent quality and value. I\ C 

1047 - Is the Transplantation of Maize advantageous ? — Morbttini, a. (r istituto 
Superiore Agrario Sperimentale, Perugia), in L*Italia acrtcola , Year 50, No. 8 , pp. 259- 
263. Piacenza, Aug. 1922. 

Schrebkr in France and Uupiani in Italy have suggested the trans¬ 
planting of maize so that it may serve as a second crop after wheat. This 
method is not however employed in any of the countries where maize is 
cultivated. As no experimental data were available, the writer has tried 
this method several times at San Dond, di Piave and on the estate of Casa- 
lina, attached to the Institute of Agricultural Experiments at Perugia 
and has made the following report :— 

1) The growth of maize by transplanting is technically possible, 
as the plants take root again fairly easily and slight watering at the time 
of transplanting suffices to ensure that more than 90 % take root again 
in normal conditions. 

2) As compared with plants from direct sowing, those which 

have been transplanted have greater root development owing to the 
greater number of internodes covered by the soil, and not less development 
of the part above ground; they ripen io to 15 days earlier and certainly 
give a higher yield. On the other hand there is the increased cost of la* 
bour, which, in ordinary circumstances makes the transplantation of maize 
generally undesirable, except in special conditions as for example to replace 
crops that have failed or blanks caused by insects or other agents in or¬ 
dinary crops, or else as a second crop after wheat. F. D. 

1048 - Competition in Rice Transplanting in the Province of Novara (Italy) 
in 1021 (1). — Noveixi, N., Tognato, I,., and Roffia, A., in L'Agricoltura praticci , 
year XXV 1 ; No. 2, pp. 24-31 Novara, 1922. 

With the object of encouraging rice growers to adopt on a large scale 
the practice of transplanting, the " Comitato provinciate di Propaganda 

(1) See R. Nov. 1921, No. m3. (Ed.) 
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per le colture alimentari della provincia di Novara ” in collaboration 
with the “ R. Stazione Sperimentale di Risicoltura " of Vercelli and with 
the “ Cattedra ambulante di Agricoltura *' of the Province, held a prize 
competition for the agricultural year 1921. The prizes amounted to 
22 000 lire and the total area of the competing rice fields measured 163.20 ha. 
The variety grown was in all cases but one (Onsen), the original Chinese 
rice. The present article was the Report of the examining Committee 
for the competition. Out of 27 transplanting experiments, 9 were made on 
a new ricefield, — 13 after rape for seed — 1 after colza for seed — 1 after 
rye for seed — 2 on fallow land —• 1 on a 10 year old rice field. The pro¬ 
duction of rape and colza was 7.50 qx. to 13 qx. of seed per hectare, and 
that of the first crop of hay from 22 to 42 and up to 70 qx per ha. 

Transplanting was limited to small portions of the rice field ; it was 
easy to make comparisons at any point between the transplanted rice 
and that grown in the ordinary way ; they showed that transplanting 
itself allowed very high average productions of 60 to 65 and up to 78 qx 
of paddy per hectare to be obtained. 

In all these tests and to a more marked degree than in those of 
former years, thanks to the increasing improvement in method especially 
as regards the date of transplanting, the number of plants in each small 
bunch, the distance between the bunches, etc., the various and important 
advantages which are the result of the adoption of transplanting have 
been observed. They may be summed up a c follows : — 

1) a surplus production of from 8 to 10 qx of paddy per ha. ; 

2) a secondary crop of rape, colza, forage, or in any case of good 
green manure ; 

3) less impoverishment of the soil consequent on shorter sub¬ 
mersion ; 

4) better grown stalks, and consequently greater resistance to 
lodging ; 

5) increased development of the panicles and the grain and greater 
purity of the seed. 

6) better distribution and increased empk^ment of manual labour. 

1049 - The Encouragement of the Growth of Lupins In Germany. -- Simon, Pxof. 

(Drebden), in Deutsche L'indwirtschaftUche Presse , Year 49, No. 46, pp. 316-317, 

2 figs, Berlin, June 10, 1922. 

The growth of lupins is being developed in Germany and should be 
encouraged, as the seeds, when deprived of their bitterness by improved 
methods give an excellent food, rich in protein. The writer remarks 
that the plant grows not only on light soils, as is generally believed but alsd 
on sandy-loam and close granitic soils ; it is only necessary that the soil 
should not contain too much lime (1). Thanks to its vigorous and well 
developed root system, the lupin is able to find its food even in poor soils ; 
this observation is specially applicable to phosphorus. Further, like all the 
Leguminosse, this plant enriches the soil with nitrogen, and is therefore an 

<j) See JR, May-June 1922 , No. 551 * (£<*.) 
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advantageous crop. In order to sfecure nitrogen fixation it is necessary 
to have recourse to inoculation. Although some species of lupins, includ¬ 
ing the yellow, have been grown in Germany for a long time, its general 
diffusion is still limited. For this reason the root-inhabiting bacteria of the 
lupin are either not common in soils in Germany or entirely absent. It 
is true that, in many places, similar plants are found such as the little 
Ornithopus perpusillus of sandy uncultivated soils, and certain perennial 
species of lupins native of North America, grown for ornamental purposes 
or found in woods ; but the bacterial species which are special to them, 
when inoculated on lupins, only produce a feeble growth of nodules. 

The Saxon Experimental Station of Vegetable Physiology at Dres¬ 
den has made various experiments of inoculation of lupins with root- 
inhabiting bacteria of various other Leguminous plants. For the yellow 
lupin (Lupinus luteus) only the bacteria of serradella (<Ornithopus sativus) 
hasten the growth of the plant in similar degrees to those of the bacteria 
of the yellow lupin itself ; the bacteria of other Leguminous plants, such 
as beans, vetches, red clover, etc. are inert, and the growth of the plant 
takes place with difficulty, as with the uninoculated control. It is therefore 
desirable to make use of bacterial colonies taken from the lupins themselves. 
The inoculation of the soil with another soil is difficult, costly and uncer¬ 
tain and the inoculation of seeds with pure bacterial cultures is preferable. 
When the crop is already advanced, it may still be worth while to make a 
late inoculation. 

Inoculation is indispensable in soils on which lupins are grown for the 
first time, but naturally this does not suffice in itself and for example 
the plants must have a certain amount of potash and phosphorus at their 
disposal. 

For twenty years the bacterial cultures " Azotogen supplied by the 
Dresden Experiment Station, have given excellent results. The growth 
of lupins has succeeded very well even in very poor, granitic soils culti¬ 
vated for the first time * the inoculated lupins have made a vigorous growth, 
while those not inoculated have grown poorly. 

Inoculation will prove very important for making large areas culti¬ 
vable. In this connection the writer states that in Germany there are 
still 2 million hectares of non-marshy land uncultivated and a still greater 
area of marshy land. ’ L. V. 

1050 - Action of various Manures on Beans. — van hautbn, a. (JUandw. Versuchs- 

felde der Universit&t Gottingen), in Journal fur Landwirtschaft , Vol. 70, No. 1, pp. 1-7. 
* Berlin, July 1922. 

Autumn sowings were made in 8 plots, which had already been manured 
in previous years and in which the last crop had been barley ; they contain¬ 
ed average amounts of phosphates and lime. Spring manuring was given 
with 50 % potassic salt, sulphate of ammonia and basic slag variously 
compounded. 

During growth the lack of potash was already revealed in the plots 
to which no potassic fertiliser had been applied ; the plants did not flourish 
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and the leaves turned yellow, these differences becoming more marked 
after flowering. In the plots which were defective in potash, maturation 
was earlier, but the yield lower ; on the other hand manuring with potash 
caused the yield to show a constant increase though to a less degree when 
manuring with potash was accompanied by manuring with phosphates. 
Nitrogenous fertilisers did not have any beneficial effect, which is to be 
explained by the fact that the beans are able to supply themselves with 
nitrogen. Phosphatic fertilisers were clearly injurious, evidently because 
the soil was already over supplied. The yield, in quintals per ha., was as 
follows: control 12.20 — with potassic fertiliser 16 — with phosphatic 
11.40 — with nitrogenous io — with potassic and nitrogenous 16 — 
with potassic and phosphatic 13 — with phosphatic and nitrogenous 8 — 
with the three fertilisers combined 15.60. 

At the same station, Fest had obtained, in 1908, a similar result with 
the same fertilisers. In estimating the yield in dry matter, the general 
results are not modified appreciably. The average size of the seeds was 
very nearly the same, their weights varied from 36.23 to 41.01 gm. per 
100 seeds. 

The percentage of crude protein was less in the seeds of the potash 
plots, because, in the latter stages of maturation, the non nitrogenous ex¬ 
tracts are preferentially deposited in the seeds. In the potash plots, 
the maturation of the seeds and consequently the deposit of the non-nitro- 
genous substances, could be completely effected. Absolutely however, the 
amount of protein was greater in the potash plots. 

Contrary results were given for starch and fats. On the other hand, 
the percentage of ash was greater in the potash plots, and potash in 
large quantities was found in the ash. L. V. 

1051 - Brazilian Forage Plants (1). — De Souza Brito, E. C. (Escola Superior de Agri¬ 
culture. e Medicina Veterinaria), Apuntamentos sobre as nossas principaes forragens 
nativas e cultivadas, Mtnisterio da A&icultura , Industna c Cotnmercto , Servifo de Inf or- 
matfes, Rio de Janeiro, 191#. —- A. Eavoura, Bnletim da Sociedade Naciotuil.de 
turz, Year XXIV, Nos. 9 and 10, pp. 380-385 ; Nos. 11 and 12, pp. 425-432. Rio 
de Janeiro, Sept.-Dec. 1921. 

Dr. de Souza first considers the importance of the forage question for 
Brazil. He then quotes all that the Argentine has done to improve its 
pastures by replacing the hard native grasses by more tender grasses and 
especially by acclimatising leguminous plants from Europe. He then 
studies, from a practical standpoint, the principal Brazilian forage plants, 
indigenous and cultivated, at least such of them as have been determined 
botanically, analysed and tested in the “ postos zootechnicos ”. 

Indigenous forage grasses or those which have become wied. 
— 1) “ Capim gordura " or 44 Catingueiro ” (Melinis minutiflora (2). - - 
This is one of the commonest forage plants in almost all the States of 

(1) Sec R. 1915, No. 472 ; R. 1917, No. 1020 ; R. 1921, Nos. 386, m6 and ri7. 

(2) Syn. Panicum minutifiornm. See R. 1915, No. 201; 1917, No. 18; 1921, 
No. 816. {Ed.) 
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Brazil. U ndet a temper ate climate, it forms permanent pastures, sometimes 
very extensive, as in the numerous “ fazendas " in the States of Rio 4 e 
Janeiro, SSo Paulo, Goyaz, etc. It grows well with the Leguminosee. 
According to the analyses which have been made at the " Posto Zootecfa- 
nico Federal ", It contains, before flowering, 12.8 % of digestible nutritive 
substances, with a nutritive ratio of 1 : 20, and after flowering, 21.9 % of 
digestible matter with a nutritive ratio of 1 :ii. 4. The hay contains 49 % 
of digestible substances. This plant is chiefly suitable for milch cows. 
There are 3 varieties:— " gordura branco 0 (white var.) — " gordura 
roxo de hastes finas y longas " (red var. with long thin stalks) — “ gor¬ 
dura roxo de hastes curtas ” or “cabello de negro " (red var. with short 
stalks). The first does best on strong deep soils ; the red “ capim " pre¬ 
fers stiff soils. This grass is resistant to drought; but not to excessive 
moisture. 

2) " Graminha" or " Capim de burro" (Cynodon Dactylon). — 
Couch-grass is common all over Brazil. The “ carrapicho beigo de boi " 
(Desmodium ascendens) is one of the very few leguminous plants that 
can be associated with it. It resists drought and trampling very well. 
Before, during and after flowering it contains respectively 21.8 — 26.7 

— 31.8 % of digestible nutritive matter, with the nutritive ratios 1 : 10 

— 1: 10.7 — 1 : 13. 

3) Chloris orthonoton. — Perennial forage plant in high and low 
meadowland. It is one of the most hardy grasses ; it is very tender and 
delicate and is easily propagated by seed and resists cold and drought. 
These qualities make it useful, although it has no great nutritive value. 
Dr. DE Andkade found in it 6.8 of nitrogenous matter per 100 of dry 
matter. 

4) " Capim mimoso — This name is given to several species 
of grasses, some of which are not yet classified and which grow on natural 
pastures in areas having a temperate climate. The " capim mimoso " 
of Matto Grosso and of Goyaz is Eragrostis pelosa, very rich in nitrogen 
(12.66 % of the dry matter) and, consequently, very much recommended 
for fattening cattle. The same species is called " panasco " in Ceard. 

At Parana, this name is given to both Andropogon tenet var. Neesii 
and Paspalum marginatum. The latter does not grow large, but it is 
well liked by cattle ; it stands cold and drought and burning does not de¬ 
stroy it. The grass is common both in the State of Minas Geraes and on 
the ridges of the Lapa a,nd Urubu. 

Andropogon tener var. Neesii is one of the good forage plants of Parana ; 
it is tender and stands cold, drought and trampling. It also grows in the 
States of Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo. On the fertile and cool soils of the 
States of Sao Paulo and Parana grow two other species which bear the 
name *'‘ capim mimoso " : — Panicum capillare and P. niiidum. Their 
nutritive ratios are respectively 1 : 4.x and i * 6.2 

Another " Capim mimoso ", Eragrostis lugens var. glabrata , grows on 
the most fertile soils of Minas and Goyaz up to Montevideo ; it is much 
liked by animals. 

!»•»!?. • 






5) 44 Qraminha de Campinas ” (Ghloris radiate). —’ This has neith¬ 
er great growth nor is it hardy, but the grass might be used for making 
winter pasture. It contains, in the dry matter, 5.4 of nitrogenous matter, 
and has a nutritive ratio of 1 : 8. Like all species of CMoris, it flowers 
all the year round and produces much seed. Its propagation is easy and 
as a good forage plant it is worth growing. It is very common in the little 
frequented pastures of the States of SSo Paulo, Matto Grosso and Goyaz. 

6) 44 Capim flor ” 44 flecha ” or 41 lanceta ” (Panicum echinolaena ), 

— Several species of the genera Letochlopa and Tristachava bear the same 
common names. Panicum echinolaena grows on the upland of Uberaba 
up to Goyaz, Minas, etc., where breeders think highly of it. Before flower¬ 
ing it is tender and then becomes slightly tough. According to an analy¬ 
sis made at the 44 Instituto Agronomico " of Campinas (Boletin de AgricuUura 
de S80 Paulo , March 1914), the nutritive ratio is 1 : 6.5 ; its composition 
is therefore good. The grass has a creeping habit and prefers cool soils ; 
it withstands fires and forms a good constituent of winter pastures. 

7) 44 Capim branco ” (Paspalum brasiliense ). — Very common in 
Uberaba, Parana, Goyaz, etc. It is slightly hairy, but tender and well 
liked by cattle. 

8) 44 Capim do campo " (Panicum cayennensc). — In Para it 
bears the name of 44 pennacho *\ It grows in the States of Parana, Sao 
Paulo, Minas, Goyaz, Pernambuco, etc. Cattle only eat the plant if bet¬ 
ter forage is lacking, because the blades are hairy and prickty. It stands 
drought and cold well. 

9) 44 Grama conimun ” (Paspalum notatum). — It forms exten¬ 
sive pastures of good forages which grows all the year round. It contains 
6.11 % of nitrogenous matter and has a nutritive ratio of 1 : 5.7. 

10) “Grama das ra9as ” or 44 grama comprida ” {Paspalum diLi- 
tatum ). — Indigenous and very common in southern Brazil ; cattle Uke 
it well ; of high nutritive value and contains 7.94 % of nitrogenous matter, 
and has a nutritive ratio of 1 : 4.5. 

11) 44 Capim guine legitimo ” ( Panicum maximum ). — Although 
probably of African origin, is native on dry soils throughout Brazil. It 
is perennial, of fairly high food value, easily grown, stands drought and 
is well liked by cattle ; makes good hay and gives several crops a year. 
Eight varieties are known, all of good quality. The analysis of plants be¬ 
fore flowering, made at the 44 Instituto agronomico ” of Campinas, gave as 
composition of the dry matter : — Nitrogenous substances Q.25 % — 
fats 1.96 — organic matter 65.67 — non nitrogenous matter 32.26 — 
cellulose 22.2 — Nutritive ratio 1 : 3.8. It is the forage grass which is 
preferred in the Antilles, as it will support a large head of cattle. It is 
specially suited to rather sandy and humiferous soils. 

12) 44 Capim Jaragtid” or “capimprovisorio'* (Andropogon rufus) (1). 

— In Matto Grosso the plant is termed 44 Sape gigante ” and 44 Capim ver- 
melho ” in Goyaz. It is native in the State of Goyaz, Matto Grosso and 

(1) See R, 1 t>i 7, No. 1154- (£<<•) 
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Fianhy; perennial; tillers strongly and grows to a large size. Cattle are 
partial to it. Thrives on cool clay soils and makes good hay provided 
that it is cut before flowering. It requires annual burning (which can be 
replaced by heating) and, on fertile soils, a large head of cattle, which slows 
its growth and delays its hardening. 

According to Dr. Athanassof’s analyses, at the " Institute Agrono- 
mico ” of Campinas, its digestible nutritive constituents and nutritive 
ratio have respectively the following values :—for green forage :— 
before flowering:— 15.6 % ; 1 : 6.8 — during flowering period:— 
18.9 % ; 1 — after flowering 20.33 % 1 : 25 — for hay :— made 

from grass before the flowering stage — 47.8 % ; 1 : 10.4 — made from 
grass after flowering 55.03 % ; 1 : 15.3 It forms excellent pastures by 
growing together with “ capim gordura ” and leguminous plants. 

13) " Capim coloniao " or “ milha roxo ” (Paspalum virgatum 
var. conspersum) . — It grows in low cool soils ; is easily propagated ; 
gives good hay, provided it is cut before flowering — Percentage compo¬ 
sition (dry matter) :— Nitrogenous matter 6.07 — Fats 1.45 — Non- 
nitrogenous extracts 35.14 — Cellulose 5.14 — Organic matter 68.07 

— Nutritive ratio 1 : 6.4. The name " milha " is also given to the follow¬ 
ing allied species which have the same habitat and which, like the preced¬ 
ing grass, do not stand frost :— P . griseum (" milha branco ”) of Parana 
and Sslo Paulo — P. intermedium (“ milha ”) of Sao Paulo — P. malaco - 
phyllum (“ milha roxo ”) — P . aureum ('* milha doirado ”) of Sao Paulo 
Minas, etc. — P. densum (“ milha branco ” or “ milha da Colonia ”) — 
P. conspersum ('* milha do brejo ”) — P. altissimum (" milha coloni&o ”) 

— P. Cruz-Ardeae (“ milha de canipo '*) — P. laeve “ milha do campo 
cultivado ”). 

14) “ Pasto imperial (Paspalum scoparium). — Indigenous from 
the Amazon up to Montevideo. There are 4 varieties :— 1) smooth ; 
2) hairy; 3) with small flowers ; 4) with narrow blades. The height 
exceeds 1 m. ; it is propagated by rhizomes and by seed ; is resistant to 
heat. Plants analysed after flowering contained in the dry matter :— 
6.64 % nitrogenous matter ; 2.10 fat ; 37.33 nitrogen free extract ; 21.82 
cellulose ; 67.89 organic matter ; nutritive ratio 1 : 6.4. 

15) " Capim fino de folhas longas " (Panicum oppressum). — In 
Para the plant called “ cannarana fina It grows on the low lands of 
the State of Rio de Janeiro and of northern Brazil and prefers clay soils 
and provides a good forage. 

16) “ Capim de planta ” (P. numidianum). — Has little nutri¬ 
tive value, but on cool soils gives every year several heavy crops. Nu¬ 
tritive ratio from 1 : 10 to 1 : 13.2. 

17) "Capim de Angola ” {Panicum spectabile ). — Introduced from 
Africa when colonisation commenced, it is grown in the low lands and is 
found wild on the banks of the Amazon and Guapore rivers in the States 
of Pernambuco, Bahia, Ceard, as well as in the Guianas and the Lesser 
Antilles. Nutritive ratio 1:32. 

18) " Barba de bode " (Aristida pallens). — Grows in S&o Paulo, 
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Rio Grande, etc. Cattle eat it so long as it is young and tender. Before 
flowering, its nutritive ratio is I : 4.2 ; after flowering r : 10. 

Several other species, all of small nutritive value bear the same common 
name :— Sporobolus argutus , nutritive ratio 1: 10.2 — Andropogon 
condensatus , nutritive ratio 1 : 9.36, of Rio Grande and Minas Geraes — 
A. paniculatus , CterUum cirrhosum. of sterile lands of Minas Geraes and other 
States — Eragrostis reptans of the island of Marajo, characteristic of low 
day soils, stands drought, and is useful for horses. There are still other 
forage plants of the same class :— 44 Capim limxo " (Elionurus candidus) 

of Rio Grande do Sul, frequent on the sand hills, bitter and, consequently, 
little liked by cattle — 44 Capim membeca " ( Andropogon virginicus), 

which grows in several States — 44 Capim branco " or 44 pasto branco " 
or “ Moroto " (A. glaucescens) , very common in Minas, Goyaz and Sao 
Paulo — 44 Capim amargoso " ( Elionurus latiflorus) gives good hay and 
animals only eat it dry ; it can therefore form reserve pastures for the sum¬ 
mer (dry plants) or for winter (frozen plants). 

19) 44 Capim bobo " ( Andropogon saccharoides). — Abundant in 

Matto Grosso and in the State of Sao Paulo, on the edges of woods. It 
does not stand drought, has need of shade and is very nourishing. Nu¬ 
tritive ratio 1 : 4.1. 

20) 44 Capim gigante " ( Tripsacum dactyloides). — Is considered 
a good forage in the high lands of Marajd and Paid, but is much more 
common in Goyaz. The plants in flower reach a height of 3 metres. 

21) 44 Capim burrao ", 41 grama de Jacobina " ( Chloris bahiensis). 

— Excellent forage plant of the interior part of the State of Bahia, and 
also that of Pernambuco, ParA and some of the Southern States up to Mon¬ 
tevideo. It contains in its dry matter:— Nitrogenous matter 10.32 % 

— Fats 1.18 — nitrogen-free extract 30.27 — Cellulose 19.43 — Or¬ 
ganic matter 61.20 — Nutritive ratio r : 3.2. Requires cool fertile soils 
and is worth growing on a large scale on account of its high food value 
and its facility of adaptation to various zones of the country. 

22) 41 Capim doido ", 44 capim comprido " (Andropogon Minarum 
Kunth. — Sorghum Minarum Hack). — Native and common in several 
zones of the States of Minas, Espirito Santo and Sao Paulo. It seems to 
prefer heavy soils. Perennial; height about 1 metre ; has never, so far as 
is known, caused poisoning. 

Another sorghum, Sorghum halepense , is grown in the State of Sao 
Paulo, which lias shown itself very nourishing and stands trampling. 

23) Panicum cordatum . — Grows only in the low lands of the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, where it is common on the banks of ditches. It 
is an excellent forage plant cut for use green and will probably make 
good hay.. 

24) 44 Pampuan "or 44 papuan " (Ichnanthus caudicans ). — Breed¬ 
ers give this name to several forage plants much esteemed in the interior of 
Goyaz and of some other States, and which are well suited for fattening 
cattle. Six varieties of this species have been identified. In the States of 
Minas, Goyaz S 4 o, Paulo and Matto Grosso, the same common name is gi¬ 
lt***) 



ven to a species of Pamcutn ; in ParA and > Rio Grande do Sul, Paspalum 
jurcatum is called " pancuan ”, i: . 

25) " Capim assii M {Panicum tpegiston). * — Good forage plant 
of the island of Maraj6 ; grows on sandy-argilaceous soils, is hardy and 
reaches a height of 10 metres. It can be mown. 

In the interior of Minas, of S&o Paulo and on the low lands of Parana, 
the same common name is given to Erianthus Trinii> a good forage plant 
resistant to cold and drought. In the interior of the State of Bahia, this 
nanie is given to Eragrostis brasiliensis Nees = E. bahiensis Schultes, a 
perennial plant of about 1 metre in height, well liked by cattle. He- 
miarthria fasciculata, a fairly good forage plant also bears the same name. 

26) ” Pe de gallinha — Several forage grasses some of which 
have little nutritive value, bear this name :— Eleusine indica , common 
on the heavy , soils throughout Brazil (it is called “ capim de burro M in 
the north): it is tender and, under cultivation, gives an abundant production; 
nutritive ratio 1 : 3.3 — Cynodon Dactylon, more often called " graminha ” 

— Panicum sanguinale, very common especially in Matto Grosso, Sao Paulo 
and Rio Grande do Sul; gives good hay if it is mown before flowering. — 
P. Crus-Galli — Poa annua , common in Rio Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo. 

27) “ Capim manexim ” or " pe de papagaio ” {Eleusine coracana). 

— Before flowering, this plant is very tender ; the nutritive ratio is I : 3 
and it makes good hay. 

28) ” Grama de Pernambuco ” or “ capim de Macahe ” (Paspalum 
mandiacanum). — This plant grows abundantly on fertile soils. Before 
and after flowering the nutritive ratio is respectively, 1 : 5.6 and 1 : 3.9. 
When tender, cattle eat it, but only in the ab.sence of other forage. It 
is indigenous in the Northern States. Owing to cultivation in the State of 
S&o Paulo the composition has been much improved ; it contains 8.75 % 
of nitrogenous matter, with a nutiitive ratio of r ; 4.5. It gives from 4 
to 7 abundant crops per year. 

29) ” Capim gordo ” (Paspalum conjngatum). — In ParA it is 
called ” capim de marreca It is native on cool soils of Rio Grande, 
Parana, the island of Marajo and the South of Matto Grosso. Nutritive 
ratio 1 : 3.3 before flowering ; 1 • 4.9 after flowering. The grass is non 
resistent to drought. 

3 °) “ Capim cocorobd ”, “ capim batatal ”, " capim cebola ”, 
” graminha de Araraquara ” (Chloris distichophylla), — Grows on sandy 
shaded soils in several parts of Brazil and Uruguay. Does nof stand drought 
but its composition makes it one of the best forage grasses of Brazil; 
before flowering the nutritive ratio is r : 5.8; during the flowering period 
1 .*4.5; the hay contains 7.09 % of protein. 

31) ” Grama mineira ” (Stenotaphrum glabrum). — Grows on dry 
soils ; stands drought, but not trampling ; perennial; nutritive ratio I : 3.2; 
said to be of English origin, native in Matto Grosso, Minas, etc. 

32) v Grama major Ignacio ”, " grama de S. Carlos ” (Paspalum 
laxum Lam. = Paspalum . plantagineum N. b. E.}. — Very common spe¬ 
cies at S. Carlos do Pinhal (Sao Paulo), in Minhas, Bahia* Rio de Janeiro* 
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When cultivated, it gives 6 to jr* crops a year, with a total yield of about 
50 tons per ha* The nutritive ratio is narrow, namely 1 : 3.7 before flower¬ 
ing and 1 : 4.3 after. 

33) “ Capim Araguaya ”. — This is a still undetermined species of 
Paspalum , very common in the States of Goyaz and Matto Grosso, very much 
valued as a forage plant. Grows on damp soils and makes good hay. 

34) " Cevadilha ” (Bromus unioloides). — Indigenous in Parana ; 
it is the " resene grass ” of North America and the commonest forage 
plant of the Province of Buenos Aires. It is suitable for cultivation ; 
when trampled by animals it becomes perennial. Nutritive ratio before 
flowering 1 : 3.6. 

35) “ Capin palmeira ”, “ capim legue ” (Panicum sulcatum). — 
Remarkable for its abundant production and its exceptional richness in 
nitrogenous matter ; nutritive ratio 1 : 2.6 before flowering and 1 : 2.7 
after. 

The following species, for which the States where they are common¬ 
est are indicated, are considered good forage plants : — 

36) ” Capim setaiia ” ( Selaria brachiata) : — Ceara. 

37 ) " Capim andrelcice (Leersia Lexanda) : — Pard, Goyaz. 

38) ” Peua ” (Andropogon brevifolius) : — Pard, Goyaz, Amazonia. 

39) " Capim zabo de rato ” (Panicum villoides): — Pard and other 

States. 

40) “ Sentinella ” (Paspalum parviflorum) : — Para, Goyaz, Kspi- 
rito Santo. 

41) “ Grama do cerrado ” ( P . obtusifolium) : — Parand. 

42) “ Cannarana rasteira ” (P. repens) : — Pard, Matto Grpsso. 

43) “ Cannarana de folha minda ” ( Panicum amplexicaule) : — 
Pard etc. 

44) * 4 Cannarana roxa ” (P. zizanoides) :— Pard Matto Grosso, 
Bahia, Minas, Rio Grande. 

45) “Capim mimoso do Piauhy ” (Dactylotenium aegyptiacum) : — 
Pard, Ceara, etc 

46) “ Forquilla ” ( Paspalum papillosum) :— Pard. etc. 

47) “ Murukid ” ( Eragrostis Vahlii) : — from Pard to Southern' 

Brazil. * 

48) Paspalum platicaulon :— Rio Grande do Sul. 

49) “ Grama de ponta ” (Triticum repens) : — Rio Grande do Sul. 

50) “ Coqueirinho ” ( Paspalum plicatumy. — Rio Grande do Sul. 

51) “Capim arroz ” ( Panicum oryzoides) : — Sao Paulo and other 

States. 

52) “ Capim gengibre ” (Paspalum falcatum) :— Sao Paulo, etc. 

53) “ Capim felpudo “ (Panicum sp.). 

54) “ Capim de cheiro ” (Kyllingia odorata ):— Rio Grande do Sul 
and States in the north. 

55 ) “ Capim cevadinha ” (Bromus inermis) Considered to be an 
exotic; it is native in the State of Sao Paulo. 

56) “ Capim jaguare ” (Panicum sp.) : — Rio Grande do Sul. 
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57) 44 Grama lanceta ( Chloris sp.) : — Campos-Rio. 

58) 44 Capim marambaia " (Chloris sp.) littoral. 

59) 44 Capim camalote 0 (RoUhoellia cotnpressa var. fasciculate) : — 
on high dry lands of Matto Grosso ; excellent forage ; durable. 

Exotic forage grasses. — 0 Capim de Rhodes ” (Chloris Guyana 
and 44 capim favorite or 44 capim de Teneriffe " (Tricholaena rosea) have 
been introduced into Brazil and grown with success. 

Indigenous or acclimatised leguminous forage plants : — 

60) Zornia diphylla . — Common throughout Brazil; gives a good 
hay with 9 % of digestible protein and is well liked by cattle. Thirteen 
varieties have been identified. 

61) Galactea tenuiflora var. villosa . — Common in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Perennial. The dry matter contains 19 % of nitrogenous matter. 

62) 44 Carrapicho heiqo de boi " or 44 amor de campo " (Desmodium 
ascendens ). — Grows all over South America and in the Lesser Antilles. 
Associates well with grasses, stands cold and drought and does well on all 
soils, but best on heavy soils ; is easily propagated and is suitable for all 
kinds of domestic animals. Nutritive ratio 1 : 5.5. 

63) 44 Barbadinho " or 44 Carrapicinho " (Desmodium barbatum ). 

— Grows throughout South America ; eaten by all domestic animals. 
Nutritive ratio before flowering 1 : 3.2. More than fifty species of this 
genus abound in Brazil ; among them : — D. albiflorum — D. asperum — 
D . axillare — D. cuneatum — D. pachyrhizum — D. uncinatum — D. in - 
canum — D. bracteatum —- D. molle — D . leiocarpum ( 44 marmellada 
de cavallo ") (1) with a nutritive ratio of 1: 2.5 before flowering and r: 2.8 
for the hay — D. cajanifolium, nutritive ratio before flowering T : 2.7 

— D tortuosum Welb. == D. spirale D. C. (“ erva di mendigo ", 44 trevo 
da Florida ”) ; nutritive ratio 1 : 2.3 before flowering and 1 : 2.8 for the hay. 

64) 44 Capim bambu " ( Cassia Langdorfii) : — Common through¬ 

out southern Brazil. 

65) 44 Carrapicho " ( Aeschynomene falcata var. pleurijuga) : — in 
almost the whole of South America, in Brazil, etc. 

66) 44 Lentilha do campo " (A. brasiliana) :— Pard. 

67) 44 Sensitiva mansa " (A. sensitiva) ; nutritive ratio 1:2.8, 
A. americana Lin. (Glazion), A. tyacursis n. sp. Tomb. (Glazion), A . mar- 
ginata and A. hystrix are also good forage plants. 

68) Cassia rotundifolia. — Throughout Brazil, Central America, 
the Lesser Antilles. 

69) 44 Feijaosinho " (Rhynchosia minima ). — In the States of the 
North and in the districts of the South with a temperate climate. Must 
not be confounded with 44 olho de pomba " (R . phaseoloides ), the leaves 
of which are supposed to contain a poison, whereas the former is quite 
harmless. 

70) Vigna vexillata : — Australia, India, Tropical Africa, Central 
America and part of Brazil. Good forage plant. 


(1) See R . 1920, No. 1097. ( Ed .) 
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71) 44 Feijdo de praia ” or " batata sana ” (Vigna luteola ): — Pard, 
Amazonia, Sao Paulo. Very much liked by horses. 

72) 44 Wassourinha" (Stylosanthes viscosa). — Associates with 
grasses. Requires cool soils. Cattle are very fond of it. There are 10 
species of this genus in Brazil. 

73) Clitoria cajanifolia Benth. = Lotus fluminensis Well. — Com¬ 
mon throughout Brazil and in Central America. Bears the name 44 espe- 
lina falsa ”. The same common name is also given to C, guyanensis, a 
good forage plant of the interior of Brazil. There are 15 species of this 
genus in Brazil. 

74) 44 Oro ” (Phaseohis panduratus). — Excellent forage plant of 
the Northern States ; the hay contains 18.8 % of digestible protein. 

This genus contains 28 species in Brazil, all of them excellent forage 
plants ; the principal of them and their habitats are :— Ph. Martii , Ceard 

— PI, longipedunculatus, Ceard, Pard. Piauby, etc. — Ph, prostratus , 
Rio de Janeiro, S&o Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, Minas — Ph, longifolius, 
Rio de Janeiro — Ph, Uuxilensis , idem — Ph. lasiocarpus ( 4I panapand- 
tania ” in Paid), Amazonia, Rio Grande do Sul, etc. 

75) 44 Postomeira ” or 44 trifolio hirsuto ” ( Ertvsema crinitum) : 
Pard, Minas, Goyaz, Sao Paulo — E. longifolium , E, stipulare , E. strictum : 
Goyaz — E. xriukiceum : Rio de Janeiro — have not yet been studied. 

76) 44 Trevo #> ( Trifolium polymorphum) and 0 trevo branco 
( 7 ". repens) native in pastures of Rio Grande do Sul. 

77) 0 Manduvira grande ” ( Crotalaria paulina) and 44 Manduvira 
pequena " (C. vitellina) common throughout Brazil, excellent forage plants. 

78) 44 Feijao de boi ” (C. incana ), much esteemed in Ceard; its dry 
matter contains 19.5 % of nitrogenous matter, C, stipularia and C, 
vespertillo , very nourishing forage plants, grow in Minas and Rio de Janeiro. 

70) Cassta calycioides. — Common in Goyaz, Piauhy, Ric, Pard. 
The plant, which is not tall is liked by cattle. 

80) Certrosema virginianum, — Throughoi t Brazil. Other Bra 
zilian species:— C. pasenorum — C. brasilianum — C. rotundifolium — 
C arenarium — C . grandiflorum. — C. rubescens — C. hastatum. 

Forage 1lantsbelonging to other families. - Compo. itae. — 
“ Cravorana ” or 44 cravoda 109a " ( Ambrosia polystachya) ; nutritive ra¬ 
tio 1 : 3.4. 

Gentianaceae. — 44 Asperana 0 ( Menyanthes brasilica): — Pard, 
Rio, Goyaz. 

Marantaceae. — 41 Arumarana ” (Thalia geniculata ; T, pubescens) : 

— throughout Brazil. 

Amarantaceae. — 44 Ervaii9o ” or 44 perpetua ” (Telanthera poly - 
gonoides , T, ramosissima, T, brasiliana) : — Ceard, Rio, etc. Nutritive ra¬ 
tio 1:4. 

Euphorbiaceae. — 44 Velame do Campo *' (Croton campestris) 
and many species of 44 mandioca campestre J \ 

Solatiaceae. — 44 Couvetinga 99 or 44 Capeira branca ” (SoUmum 
auriculatum ), of great nutritive value ; it is used in Minas. 
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Ulmaeeae. — M Crindiuva 4> (Scania micraitih*) throughout 
Brazil. Good forage plant for dairy cattle. * * * , 

Poisonous or suspected leguminous plants. — Ph . semierectus 
f 1 faijao de rola, 44 feijao de pombinha ”), common throughout Brazil and 
suspected to contain in its leaves a cyanogenetic glucoside; the same is the 
case with Teratnnus volubilis , 7 ". uncinatus, Dioclaea latifolia (“ feij&o 
bravo ”), etc. On the other hand the following species have harmless 
leaves and consequently make good forage, but their seeds are known to 
contain a cyanogenetic glucoside or are suspected of doing so:— Ph. lunatus 
(“ fava Belem) — Ph. amazonicus — Ph. caracalla — Ph. appendicula- 
tus — Ph. obliquifolius — Pachyrhizus bidbosus (“ jacatupeo 44 — Carut- 
valia gladiata (“ fava de quebranto or 44 feijao mandatd M ) — C. Ver¬ 
sicolor var. obtusifolia (“ feijao fava brava ”) — Dioclaea violacea (“ co- 
roonha ”), etc. 

Poisonous plants belonging to other families (i). — Known un¬ 
der the general name of 44 ervas 44 they are numerous, The writer notes : — 

Compositae — 44 Mio-mio ” (Baccharis coridifolia) (2), more common 
in Southern Brazil. — 44 Carrasco do campo 44 (B. tarchonanthoides) — 
Lomatozona arlemisaejolia. 

Apocynaceae — “Rosa dos campos 44 (Dipladenia illuslris var. 
tomentosa ; D. i var. spigelaeilora ; D. i. var. velutina ; D. gentianoides var. 
longiloba) :— Minas, Sao Paulo, Goyaz, etc. 

Acanthaceae. — 44 Herva do gado 44 ( Ghactothylax lythroides Lindan 
— Heinzelia lythroides Nees) — a few species of Rudlia. 

Dioscorea ceae. — Different species of Dioscorea. 

Passifloreaceae. — 44 Maracujd de raposa 44 or “ maracuji de rato” 
(Passiflora toxicaria ), fruit poisonous, and several other species. 

Rubia ceae. — 41 Herva de rato 44 or 44 tangaraca 14 (Psychotria Marc- 
gravii) — 44 douradinha 44 (P. xanthophylla) and a number of others. Th<=* 
genus Psychotria alone includes 12 species, almost all poisonous. They 
are shrubs which grow on the edges of woods in the middle of forage species ; 
sometimes cattle eat them and are poisoned. 

Loganiaceae. — 44 Arapabaea * 4 (Spigelia anthelmia) ; several other 
species. 

Thymelaceae. — 44 Embira branca 44 (Daphnopsis brasiliensis and 
Funifera utilis). 

Umbellifera e. — 44 Herva capitao 4 ' or 44 acariqoba ” {Hydrocotyle 
qumquelaba var. angulata and other varieties of the same species — 44 Ci- 
cuta 44 (H. leucocephala). 

F. D. 

1052 - Varieties of Maize for Silage Purposes. — See No. 1070 01 this Review. 

fi)See p. 1 9i/ f No. 10^4: Rhynchosia phaseolotdes and R . minima considered as 
poisonous for cattle in the State of Rio de Janeiro. {Ed.) 

(2) See R. iyio, No. 477. (Ed.) 
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1053 - Composition of the Forage Plants « Guinea grass" (Panicum maximum 
and P. jumentorum') and “ malo jillo ” (P. barb/node) grown at Porto- 
Rico. — Dominguez, I*\ A. Iy., in Gobierno de Puerto Rico , Deparlamento de Agriculture 
v Trabajo , Rotation Experimental Insular , Rio Pcdras , Circular No. 61, pp. 35, biblio¬ 
graphy of 10 publications. San Juan, 1022. 

The “ hierba del Para " or “ hierba del Paral 99 or “ main jillo ” or 
“ nialojilla ” ( Panicum barbtnode = P. muticmn) (1) and the “ hierba de 
Guinea 0 or Guinea grass ( Panicum maximum and P. jumentorum) are ac¬ 
climatised and widely distributed in Porto-Rico, where they have found 
very favourable conditions, the former especially on the north coast, where 
the rainfall is abundant; the latter, more resistant to drought, on the south 
coast. They are much relished by cattle. 

The annexed Table gives the averages of analyses made at the Rio 
Piedras Agricultural Kxperimcntal Station. The writer also gives the ana¬ 
lysis of the hays : in the general average there was 8.13 % of moisture in 
the hay of Panicum barhinodc , and 7.05 % in the hay of P. maximum. 

The writer compares these data with those obtained for the same for¬ 
age plants, when cultivated in other countries ; he refers to several experi¬ 
ments made by other writers to determine their nutritive value and gives 
formulae of rations with supplements of concentrates. 

Percentage composition and nutritive coefficients 
of Panicum bnrbinode and V. maximum, '^ro on in Porfo-Rico. 



Moisture 

J'l oU Ul 

l'.us 

Crude 

cellulose 

Cartvi- 

hvdi ales 

_ 

Ash 

Nutri¬ 

tive 

to- 

efticient 

Panicum barhinodc : 

Average of all samples (g) . . . 

75 97 

I 

i 

2.15 | 

0.63 

6.47 

9.97 

2.10 

5-3 

Samples grown on clay soils. . . 

75 23 

2.031 

0.58 

6.12 

8.13 

2.49 

4.9 

Samples grown on sandy soils . 

7 V 5 I 

2.05 i 

0.60 

7.27 

II .21 

2.I4 

6.5 

Green plants .. 

82.02 

2.18 j 

0.76 

5 T 3 

747 

I.40 

4.2 

Ripe plants ...... . . . 

! 

72.95 

2.13 ! 

1 

0.56 

i 

7-48 

11 37 

i 2-43 

1 j 

1 5.9 

Panicum maximum: 

Average of all samples (4) . . . 

73*69 

j 

1 

i 68 ! 

i 1 

1 

0.378 

8.31 

I 

10.91 

2.53 j 

1 

7.2 

Samples grown on clay soils . 

74-17 

1-77 j 

0.693 

7.96 

9.90 

2.69 

6.4 

Samples grown on sandy soils . 

73*21 

1.60 

0.464 

8.65 

11.92 

2 37 

8.2 

Green plants .. 

[ 77 38 

1.81 1 

0.539 

6.67 

9.6l 

2.27 

5-9 

Ripe plants. 

; 7O.OO 

1 _ _ 

j-?; 

0.618 

9-94 

12.21 

1 _ 

2.78 

8.7 


R D. 


(1) Some writers give this plant the name of Panicum motle , but it belongs to another 
species. {Author's Note) 
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1054 - Pan Grass {Panicum barbinode ) and Pasp&lum ( Paspalum dilata¬ 
tum ) in tile bland of Guam. — Briggs, C., in Guam A qricultural Experiment Station, 

Bulletin No. z, pp. 1-44, tables i 5 » pi. 6. Washington, Dec. 2, 1921- 

Most native forage gramineae in Guam have a low feeding value. 

Per the last 10 years, the Guam agricultural Experiment Station has 
made a series of trials with native grasses in the feeding of livestock work, 
and have proved the necessity of replacing these grasses by imported 
gramineae of superior quality, such as Para grass {Panicum barbinode), 
and Paspalum {Paspalum dilatatum ). Both these grasses are adapted to 
Guam conditions, being very vigorous growers during the wet season, and 
on the other hand, possessing special drought-resistant qualities (parti¬ 
cularly the paspalum) which render them valuable during periods of excep¬ 
tionally dry weather. 

Panicum barbinode was introduced into Guam by the Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station in May 1910 from the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station, where it had been introduced from the Fiji Island in 1902. 

It is a coarse grass with prostrate runners ; the stems grow upright 
when the ground is fairly covered with grass, and the plant reaches a height 
of 2 to 15 feet. It forms a good pasture grass if carefully laid down. It 
is readily propagated by seeds, roots, cuttings and by whole stalks. High 
yields are obtained on lowlands, and these may be increased by the appli¬ 
cation of farmyard manure or fertilisers. livestock eat the grass readily. 

Both Panicum barbinode and Paspalum dilatatum should be well estab¬ 
lished before they are used as pasture. Para grass will support one ani¬ 
mal per acre of grass the whole year round and Paspalum can support 
much heavier grazing. 

Paspalum dilatatum was first introduced into Guam in 1909 by the 
Experiment Station. Seed was obtained from the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Paspalum is a perennial having a deep fibrous root 
system, and is a bushy grass when not sown too thickly. It is propagated 
by seeds or cuttings, but preferably by root cuttings planted 1 foot apart. 
It is especially suited for pasture and gives a good yield for at least 9 months 
of the year. 

It is adapted to a wide range of soils but grows best on rich and moist 
lowlands; it will however thrive on comparatively poor and rocky soils. It 
is estimated to pasture at least 1 to 3 animals per acre all the year round 
when grown on fairly good soil. 

Each of these grasses has an excellent feeding value and a high protein 
content, 16.30 % average for Panicum barbinode and 14.9 % for Paspalum 
dilatatum (air dried). F. D. 

io 55 Forage Sorghums. — Vinall, H. N. and Gatty, R. E. (Office of Forage Crop 
Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry), in United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 981, pp. 1-68, figs. 25, bibliography of 20 works. Washington. De¬ 
cember 21, 1921. 

Sudan grass was introduced into the United States from Africa in 
X909, and from the one bag or eight ounces of seed has come practically 
all the Sudan grass now being grown in the country. The crops sown 
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increase every year ; the value of the 1918 crop was estimated at over 
10 million dollars. Sudan grass is to-day grown successfully in Australia, 
South America, the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Cuba. 

The plant is now technically known as Andropogon, sorghum sudanen¬ 
sis, although it was originally introduced from Africa under the name of 
[ Andropogon halepensis , which belongs to a nearly related species, Johnson 
.Grass (Aleppo sorghum), which differs from it in the possession of rhiz¬ 
omes. The latter form is confined to the Mediterranean basin, while 
Sudan grass is peculiar to Central and South Africa (see appended map, 
p. 1236). 

A. halepensis is much grown in the Southeastern States of the Union, 
but it lacks the forage qualities possessed by' A. Sorghum sudanensis . 

The latter is known under several other names, of which one is Hoi - 
cus Sorghum sudanensis (Piper) Hitchc. The author gives a botanical 
description of the plant and establishes its relationship with closely al¬ 
lied forms, nearly all of winch are of African origin. Among them may 

( be mentioned : Tunis Grass (Andropogon sorghum virgatus Hack [Piper] 
— Kamerun Grass (A. S . effusus Hackel) — Tabucki Grass (^ 4 . S. ver- 
ticilliflorus Stendel) — Chicken Corn (A. S. Drummondii [Nees] Hackel, 
;or Hof cus Sorghum Drummondii [Nees] Hitchc) — a wild sorghum (A . S. 
Hewisoni Piper). The author also mentions the hybrids, especially Aus¬ 
tin's “ Jolmsorgo ”, obtained from the cioss Honey sorgho X Johnson 
grass (1). 

Sudan Grass does not thrive in a cold climate and cannot be grown 
to advantage at high latitudes, nor within 200 miles of the Northern 
boundary of the United States. Excessive heat and moisture such as 
are found on the S. Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico are, however, 
also not suitable for this plant as it is subject to the attacks of plant and 
animal parasites. Under other conditions it produces a more or less 
good crop, because although it has a high water requirement, it is able 
to withstand protracted periods of drought and recovers quickly when 
| rain comes. Sudan grass is of most value in an emergency for making 
: hay ; it forms good summer pasture and is useful as a soiling crop but 
is not so suitable for silage as maize or ordinary sorghum. Care must 
; be observed when using it as pasture for cattle on account of the prussic 
! acid it contains. 

I The author gives information regarding the sowing and harvesting 
of Sudan Grass, its cultivation as a catch-crop, and when mixed with 
j legumes. He also mentions its diseases and enemies together with the 
■ best means for their control. 

| Sudan Grass seed should be planted about V2 inch to 1 1 / 2 inches deep 
• on moist or heavy .soils, and from 1 to 3 inches deep on dry or lighter 
; land. For hay production it is best to drill or broadcast 20 to 25 pounds 
of seed per acre in the humid regions, and 10 to 15 pounds per acre in 
the drier portion of the United States. 

(1) See R < May-June 19221 No. 53** ( Ed .) 
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The Natural Distribution of Grass Sorghums in Africa 
and of Johnson Grass in Europe, Asia Minor and North Africa. 
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For seed production, 3 to 4 pounds of seed per acre are sufficient, drilled 
in rows 36 to 42 inches apart; the rows should not be too far distant from 
each other or the roots will develop to an extent that renders subsequent 
operations difficult. Except in irrigated districts, seed production is 
now-a-days unprofitable, for the yields are low and the prices uncertain, 
further there is a-great danger of the admixture of Johnson grass seed, 
and it is practically impossible to separate the seeds of the two grasses 
by any mechanical means. The author gives the microscopic characters 
of both kinds of seed. Sudan Grass can easily be crossed with other sor¬ 
ghums. In order to prevent natural crossing, Sudan grass intended for 
seed production should never be sown on a field which has been under 
sorghum the previous year, or within 80 rods of other varieties of sorghum. 
It should not be cut for hay until it has headed, otherwise the yield is 
much reduced. Sudan Grass dries slowly and must be given plenty of 
time to cure. Mixed plantings of A. Sorghum sudanaisis and legumes 
such as soy beans are profitable only in the more humid regions. The 
same diseases and insects that attack other sorghums also injure Sudan 
Grass. Sphacelothecum sorghi Link and Collctrotrichum care ale Manns 
can be controlled by treating the seed with formaldehyde. Rotation 
of crops is also very effective. L. V. 

1056 - Experimental Growth of “ Ghessab ” {Pennisetum spicatum ) in 
Sicily (1). — Sc wonts , <r , i« (nornalt• tiezh A l leva t an , Y eat XVIII, No. 2, pp 12-13. 
Catania, 1022. 

After noticing the surprising rapidity of growth of “ ghessab ” in the 
crops which he had grown at Bengasi, the writer wished to try it near 
Syracuse, with sowings on irrigation land. It was sown on the 20th 
May and mown on the 1st July, leaving along the irrigation furrows the 
finest jdants for seed production ; a second cutting was made at the end of 
July. During the previous autumn the land had been deeply ploughed 
and manured, and during the winter it w r as put under beans. The good 
results obtained are shewn in the following account made out for a hectare: 

Expknditure. 


7<> kg. of seed at 2 Ute . 140 lire 

(> days ploughing at 40 lire to break up, flatten and furrow the ground for 

irrigation. 240 » 

22 days manual labour at 10 lire preparing the ground for irrigation, loosening 

the soil, sowing, making 6 or 7 waterings, 2 being for the second crop . 220 » 

1 daily labourers (at 10 lire) and 6 women (at 5 lire) for mowing, liarvesting the 

part left for seed, and collecting the seed. 70 » 

Rent of irrigable land for 4 months.joo # 

Cost of after manuring and sundries . 230 » 

Total expenditure . . . 1300 hie 


{1} See R. July-Aug. 19510, No. 747 . {Ed.) 
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Receipts. 


First crop:—350 qx. of grass at lire 7.50.2625 lire 

Second crop:— 150 qx. of grass at lire 7.50 1x25 » 

4 qx. of seed at 180 lire . 720 » 

Pasturage on the 2nd crop and a hundred bundles of grass stalks. 130 » 

Total receipts . . . 460o lire 

Deduct total expenditure . « . 1300 » 

Net profit pet hectare . . 3300 lire 


The grass stalks are useful for field coverings and specially for nurs¬ 
eries and hot-beds. 

By sowing the seed obtained, in the following year, uniform germination 
was secured but the growth was less luxuriant. However the half held in¬ 
tended for forage gave two abundant crops ; on the other hand the half left 
for seed flowered well but gave a very small amount of seeds, which could 
not be collected, as when barely in the milky stage they were attacked by- 
swarms of wasps {Vespa germanica and V. vulgaris) which ate up the whole 
of the inside. Birds were also very destructive. 

The unsatisfactory results of this second experiment are attributed 
by the writer to several causes :— not sufficiently careful ploughing — lack 
of manure — cold and wet season — degeneration of the seed ; that 
used in the first experiment had been brought from Bengasi. F. IX 

1057 - Mangolds in Combination with Maize. — Succi, a., in Vltaha agricola, Year 50, 
No. 8, pp. 265-268. Piacenza, Aug. 1022. 

The writer calls attention to the economic advantage of growing 
mangolds mixed with maize, a combination which he has tried with suc¬ 
cess for about twent}' years. The mangolds are sown between the lines 
of maize and at the same time or a little earlier. The two plants spring 
up and grow together; the maize then develops rapidly and the growth , 
of the mangolds gradually slows down until it stops completely ; by de¬ 
grees as the maize begins to ripen the pressure is eased and the mangolds 
again begin to grow and after the maize is harvested, develop quite 
normally. 

At this time, the beginning of autumn, the soil is the seat of a power¬ 
ful chemico-biological activity by which the mangolds are able to profit; 
they leave therefore to the next crop, which is generally wheat, smaller 
quantities of fertilising principles and especially of nitrogen ; it is there¬ 
fore necessary to make up the deficiency by abundant manuring of the 
maize when combined with mangolds or by applying a quick acting fer¬ 
tiliser to the wheat. 

That there is no danger of the mangolds dying during the suspension * 
of growth has been ascertained by the writer even in the case of its com¬ 
bination with Caragua giant maize, as well as in southern districts with 
dry summers and in light mellow volcanic soils. 

[1056-1051] 
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The combination allows for compensation for the damage which 
in some years drought causes to the maize, for the reduced growth of 
the maize allows the mangolds to grow larger. 

lastly, the writer gives the appropriate cultural rulesThe soil 
to be sown should be crumbled; the space between the lines of maize 
should not exceed or but slightly that of maize grown by itself, e. g. for 
early Reggio dwarf maize, it should measure 40-50 cm.; no special atten¬ 
tion is necessary for the associated crops ; weeding and earthing up are 
done at the same time ; the uprooting and transplanting of the mangolds 
cauvses no injury to the maize. 

Sugar beet is much less suitable for growing with maize ; whatever 
variety is grown the roots can only be used for feeding cattleit is there¬ 
fore better to grow mangolds in combination with maize as they give a 
more abundant crop. D. F. 

1058 - Olive-Growing in the South-West of the United States. - kinman, c. P. 
(l’oniologist, Horticultural and Pomological Investigations), in Farmers'Bulletin 1249, 
United States Department of Aprirultute, figs 28, pp. 43, maps 2. Washington, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1922. 

Olive-growing in the United States is confined to California and 
Arizona. It was introduced by the Franciscan Missions about a century 
and a half ago, and has increased yearly, so that in 1919 the area under 
olive-trees in California was 15 160 hectares, and in 1917 there were 246 hec¬ 
tares of oliveyards in Arizona. 

The United States imported 149 350 hectolitres of olives and 313 740 
hectolitres of olive-oil in 1919. Until 1900 California and Arizona both 
produced olive-oil, but since that date the whole crop of olives has 
been preserved in the green state, or when ripe. As there are large tracts 
in the country suitable for olive-growing, the United States would find 
it profitable to encourage the development of the industry. 

The chief centres of olive cultivation are : the Sacramento Valley, 
the San Joaquin Valley, the coast of Central California, South California 
and Arizona. 

The author describes the climatic and soil conditions etc. necessary 
for olive-growing. 

The varieties grown are not very numerous. The oldest is the Mis¬ 
sion variety, but during the last 30 years of the nineteenth century, more 
than 80 varieties were introduced from Spain, Italy and France. Since 
no more oil has been manufactured, these foreign varieties have been 
superseded by others which bear larger fruits. 

After the “ Mission " variety, the most important varieties are: “ Man¬ 
zanillo ", imported from Spain; this tree produces larger and earlier ri¬ 
pening fruit than the “ Mission " and is suitable for regions with early 
frosts; the tree is.vigorous and has a spreading habit of growth — “ As- 
colano " a native of Italy, bearing some of the largest fruits of oval shape 
produced by the trees in America — “ Sevillana " (Spanish) very widely 
cultivated, with long oval fruits of excellent quality — " Redding ” im~ 
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ported from France, much cultivated, being regarded as the true Picho- 
line, with small fruits yielding much oil — Nevadillo ” a somewhat 
smaller variety than the Mission ; the fruits are regular in shape, but 
not large enough for preserving. 

The author describes the various methods of propagating the olive- 
tree : from seed, slips and grafts — the distances at which it should be 
planted — the methods of cultivation — pruning — and irrigation. 

The date of gathering the ciop varies greatly according to the sit¬ 
uation of the olive-yard. In the hot districts of California olives can 
be picked as early as October, whereas in some parts of the coast, they 
are not harvested before February. 

Olives to preserve well must be sufficiently but not over ripe. Al¬ 
though the colour should be a good guide, it cannot be trusted. 

Olives are ready for gathering when their pulp contains 17 % of 
oil, e. g. for the Mission variety. This percentage is reduced to 15 % 
in the case of “ Manzanillo Other varieties are picked when relative¬ 
ly green. 

In order to prevent injury, the fruit is always hand-picked. 

As soon as the olives are collected, they are graded by a sorting 
machine, the fruit of the different varieties being treated separately. 

After sorting the fruits are placed in tanks to undergo the treatment 
necessary for their preservation. 

The bitterness of the olives is removed by a bath of potash solution ; 
afterwards they are carefully aerated to give them a daik colour, washed 
in cold water and left for some days to soak in salt water, after which they 
are removed from the tanks, placed in bottles of .salt water and put in 
a water-bath or autoclave. 

The author describes the diseases and parasites which attack the 
olive-tree in the United States. 

Among the insects is Saissetia oleae Fern (black scale), while of the 
bacteria, B. savasfanoi (knot), is the most important. Die-back or exan¬ 
thema, and Dry-rot are two of the most serious diseases encountered in 
the olive-yards. F. C. 

g vgar crops 1059 - Comparative values of Various Nitrogenous Manures for Sugar Cane Growing, 

in Java. — Kuyper, J , ill Archiet voor dc Sutker Industrie in Ncderlandsch Indie, 1922, 

Mededeehngcn , No. 3, Pl>- 145-154 + 6 dia«r Socrabaja, 1922. 

For several years field experiments have been made, under the direction 
of the Pasoeroean experimental Station for sugar cane cultivation, for the 
values of several nitrogenous manures. Sulphate of ammonia, the manure 
in general use, the average dose being 425 kg. per hectare, serves as a 
basis of comparison. 

During the last 10 years 162 comparative tests have been made be¬ 
tween sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda and it \ias been possible to 
shew that for sugar cane these two manures have the same value; sulphate 
of ammonia however is to be preferred as not being hygroscopic. 

Cyanamide of calcium is not equal to sulphate of ammonia ; in about 
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a hundred tests with cyanamide, the sulphate gave an equal result 24 times 
‘and 53 times a better result. 

A mixture of nitrate and sulphate of ammonia supplied by the “ Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabriken ” proved too hygroscopic, owing to the condi¬ 
tions of the tropical rainy season. Urea, supplied also by the above men¬ 
tioned firm, gave the same results as sulphate of ammonia with which it 
was compared in 12 field experiments ; it is therefore considered that 
urea will form a good substitute for sulphate of ammonia. A more detailed 
examination was made with ground nut cake. This manure showed it¬ 
self inferior to sulphate of ammonia but it did better in light soils. It 
is more efficient when combined with sulphate of ammonia. In all the 
experiments the amount of nitrogen furnished by the different manures 
was equivalent. J. K. 

1060 - Use of the Refractometer in the individual Examination of Sugar Beets. - 

Munerati, O and Mezzadroli, G, in Le Slazioni Spenmcniah Agrane Italian?, 
Vol. LV, No. 4-0, pp 163-173 Modena, x<U2. 

Since 1913, the writer have used at the “ Stazione Sperimentalc di 
Bieticiiltura " at Rovigo the sugar refractometer to supplement the exam¬ 
ination with the polarimeter for the testing of beets for selection. Their 
long experience thus acquired enables them to report as follows:— the re- 
fractometer (sugar type) is very useful for the individual analysis of beets, 
but it cannot take the place of the polarimeter, except in the case where 
an approximate idea of the percentage of sugar in the beet is sufficient; 
the data which the polarimeter and the refractoineter give supplement 
and control one another. The method of examination with the refracto¬ 
ineter can replace by reason of its greater accuracy and easier use the method 
of immersion in a solution of salt or sugar of known density, for classifica¬ 
tion according to the specific gravity of the roots. The second polarimetr- 
ical examination (system of double analysis), which is ordinarily made in 
selection laboratories to control a preliminary analysis of individuals which 
have shown a high sugar content, may be replaced by an examination with 
the refractoineter. This method is equally accurate and avoids the risks 
of spoiling caused by double immersion. 

The extra staff and cost entailed by reading the refractoineter does 
not exceed 15-20 % of that which is required for ordinary polarimetrical 
analyses. The use of the refractoineter may be of great value in cases 
in which it is only necessary to ascertain the density (dry matter) of the 
juice, or to fix approximately the value of a beet, without making an ex* 
animation with the polarimeter. F. I). 

1061 - Chests of Red Cedar tJuniper us virginiana ) for Protecting Clothing 
against Damage by Motns (Tineola biseiielli Humme). — hack, k. a. 
(Entomologist in Charge of Stored Product Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomo¬ 
logy) and Rabak, Kr. (Chemical Biologist, Drug, Poisonous and Oil Plant Investiga¬ 
tions Bureau of Plant Industiy), in U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1051, 
pp. 1-14, bibliography of 18 works. Washington, April 13, 10:2. 

Red cedar (Juniperus virginiana) commonly known as Tennessee 
or Virginia red cedar, is one of the most widely distributed trees in the 
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United States ; it is found as far west as the Rocky Mountains, and in 
Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina it occurs in large areas of nearly 4 
pure forest. It sometimes reaches a height of 90 ft., but usually averages 
40 to 50 ft. or less. In general, the red cedar is a straight tree pyramidal 
in shape. The wood is light, close-grained, compact and durable. The 
heartwood is red and strongly aromatic (1) while the sapwood is white 
and odourless. 

For centuries chests made of red cedar have enjoyed the reputation 
of protecting clothing stored in them from the ravages of clothes moths. 
The authors undertook a comprehensive study of the effect of such chests 
upon the adults, eggs and larvae of the southern or webbing clothes moth, 
Tineola bisellielli Hummel to see how far these chests were really an ade¬ 
quate protection. 

The experiments had a positive result. Chests made of heartwood 
of red cedar are effective in protecting fabrics from the ravages of the 
clothes moth if they are beaten, brushed and exposed to the sun before 
being put away. The authors experimented with 9 chests from the time 
of manufacture until the chests were 9 years old and are of opinion that 
they will retain their protective powers indefinitely, if well-cared for. 
Special precautions must be taken to prevent the chests losing their char¬ 
acteristic odour which is the active factor ; they shut tightly and must 
be left open as little as possible. 

Adult moths can live from a fortnight to a month in the chest and 
lay their eggs, but as they do not eat and the young larvae promptly suc¬ 
cumb, no harm is caused by their presence. On the other hand, larvae 
3 to 4 months old continue their development These larger larvae are 
capable of doing a good deal of damage, although their powers appear 
to be somewhat diminished by the effect of the chests. The larger the 
larvae when they enter the chest, the more resistant are they to the aro¬ 
matic odour, until they reach an age or size, not easily defined, when 
they acquire the faculty of feeding and developing normally within the 
chests. 

Larvae hatching from eggs within the chests die in most instances 
within 2 or 3 days, and practically all succumb within a fortnight. If 
hatched outside and introduced into the chests in clothing, they soon show 
a tendency to cease feeding and rarely live over the first or second week. 
It is important that all goods intended for storage in cedar chests should 
be cleaned, beaten, brushed and sunned in order to remove or kill as 
many of the moths* eggs and larvae as possible. Special attention must 
be given to all seams, creases and pockets. Such clothing, if stored at 
once in good cedar chests, should be sufficiently well protected. 

E. K. 


(1) The heartwood contains from 2 to 4 per cent of a pale yellowish brown volatile oil 
of which the principal constituents are alcohol eedrol, the sesquiterpene alcohol cedrenot 
and the sesquiterpene ccdrene; the characteristic odour is probably due to the two former 
compounds. {Ed.) 
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1062 - Belladonna and Foxglove cultivated in the Province of Florence, Italy. — 

AlbssandRi, I*. (Eaboratorio di Chimica Farmaceutica del R. Istituto di Studi Superior! 
di Firenze), in Archivio di Farmacologia spenmentale e scienze affini, Vol. XXXI, No. 9, 
pp. * 43 -M 4 and No. 10, pp. 145-153. Rome, May 1 and May 15, 1921. 

The writer has examined a specimen of Atropa Belladonna taken from 
wild plants at Vallombrosa (950-1050 m.) collected in the months of August 
and September, which had almost completely fructified, and a specimen 
taken from 2 year old plants cultivated in experimental plots of the " R. 
Istituto Forestale alle Cascine ” (40 m.), collected in the months of June 
and July, and obtained by sowing seeds of Vallombrosa wild plants. The 
quantitative analysis of the alkaloid was made according to the method 
suggested by Caesar and Torentz. The average of three determinations 
gave 0.297 % of alkaloid for the first sx->ecimen, and 0.192 % for the second ; 
the quantity of moisture was approximately equal for both, viz., 4.66 and 
3*95 % respectively. The German pharmacopoca requires a minimum 
of 0.30 % of alkaloid and consequently cultivation in the plains has provid¬ 
ed a drug with insufficient atropine, while the wild plants of the mountain 
zone could be used for extraction of the alkaloid. 

The writer has also examined three specimens of Digitalis purpurea. 
One of them was taken from plants grown at Vallombrosa from imported 
seed : the other two came from plants cultivated at the “ Cascine ” after 
sowing Vallombrosa seed ; in one case they were transplanted, in the 
other not. 

A physiological test was made on frogs, applying Focke's method, but 
using a 5 % infusion instead of I %. The effect passing from the second 
specimen to the first and third was in decreasing order, though between 
the last two there were only slight differences. The coefficients calculated 
according to Fockk's formula were, as average of two determinations : — 
0.231 — 0.122 — o. 1255 %. The ultimate chemical test made according 
to the Italian Military Pharmacopoea which fixes a minimum of 0.14, gave 
respectively the following percentages of digitalin:-— 0.322 — 0.150 — 
0.181 ; the three specimens contained approximately the same quantity 
of moisture (4.0 — 5.87 — 4.54 %). On the whole, the two series of 
data agree. They indicate that the cultivation of the foxglove is to be 
recommended and also that wild plants may be suitable. It is however 
desirable that further researches should be made and supplemented by 
quantitative tests, to establish these conclusions. U. V. 

1063 - Wormseed ( Chenopodium ambrosioides ). — Bru, p., in Revue vtie- 

Hnairc , Vol. EXXIV, No. 4, pp. 217-225. Toulouse, April 3922. 

Wormseed is a plant with the properties of a vermifuge and specially 
effective against round worms (ascarids, trichocephali, ankylostomes, 
strongyli, etc.), and as such, largely used in America. In Maryland (Unit¬ 
ed States) Chenopodium ambrosioides var. anthelminthicum , which is richer 
in active principles, is specially cultivated. Plants of this variety are x m. 
high, with stiff stalks, branches covered with hairs, narrow leaves, 5 to 
7 times as long as they are broad, pointed marginal denticulation ; near 
the end of the stalk, the leaves are shorter and are finally scarcely visible. 
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The floral glomerules are collected in closely packed whorls without bracts 
and form as a whole, a compact terminal cluster. A strong, penetrating 
aromatic odour is set free from all parts of the plant, due to an essential 
oil secreted in the hairs and parenchymatous glands. The American va¬ 
riety is replaced in France by Chenopodium ambrosioides var. subfrutico- 
sum very common in the west and south and known locally under the names 
of Mexican tea, Mexican ambrosia and goose-foot vermifuge. It grows on 
rubbish heaps and sub-spontaneouslv with alternate lanceolate leaves, with 
undulating rather than dentate edges, and wider than those of the American 
variety; the flowers are greenish and arranged all along the stalk in axillary 
glomerules. In tropical regions, in Brazil, in the Antilles and in Dahomey 
a third variety is found' — var. Sancta Marin which from a pharmacolo¬ 
gical standpoint, differs from the preceeding varieties as these differ be¬ 
tween themselves, only in the content of the active principle. 

Plants of Chenopodium contain a volatile essential oil (essence of 
Chenopodium) composed of ascaridol C 10 H 1({ 0 2 (f>5 % on the average), 
cymol (22 %) and dioxvterpen. The active principle is ascaridol. The 
essence is obtained by distillation of the seeds or the tops of the plant when 
they have almost reached maturity. The writer describes its therapeutic 
and other properties. K. K 

1064 - Vegetable Growing in Island of Guam. — Briggs m (ham a^uhUuuiI 

Experiment Station, linll'hn'Sn 2, pv* 1 -6* Wa^hini'ton, June 1022 

Before the occupation of Guam by the United States, only a very few 
vegetables were grown by the natives. Since then distinct progress has 
been made throughout the island. Nearly all the common vegetables can 
be grown. However, methods adopted for the various crops in the temper¬ 
ate zone generally require some modification in the Tropics; seeds often 
fail to germinate or the plants do not yield any fruit. 

Owing to the lack of definite information concerning tropical horticul¬ 
ture, the Guam Agricultural Kxperiment Station has undertaken the deve¬ 
lopment of tills work since its establishment in 1909. The methods to be 
adopted are based on the results obtained and are given in detail in the 
bulletin under consideration. 

Amongst other points discussed are included : suitable soils ; seed ; 
manures and fertilisers ; preparation of seed-bed ; planting ; cultivation ; 
fences and windbreaks; diseases and pests; detailed cultural directions 
for .the various crops: viz. acelga (Beta cycla and B. vulgaris cycla) ; 
amargoso (Momordica charaniia) ; arrow-root (Marania avundinacca) ; 
Asparagus (Asparagus sp.); banana (Musa sapient um)] lima beans (Phasco- 
lus lunatus) and variety “ chochomeco ” etc. ; cowpea (Vigna sinensis) 
and variety “ fijole ” ; cerebilla (J)oiicfws lablab) ; seguidilla (Psophocarpus 
tetragonoloba) ; mmigo (Phaseolus aureus) ; maize cabbage; calabaza (La- 
genaria vulgaris) ; carrot (J)aucus carota) ; cassava (Manihot manihot ( = M. 
utilissima ) ; chayote (Sechium edulc) ; collards (Brassica sp.) ; condor 
(Benincasa cert f era) ; cucumber (Cucitmis sattvus) ; egg-plant ( Solanutn 
tnelongcna) ; horse-radish (Cochlearia armoracia) ; lettuce ; mint; musk- 
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melon (Cucumis melo ); mustard (Brassica juncca ); okra (Hibiscus csculentus ); 
onion ; papaya (Carica Papaya) ; parsley ; patola (Luffa aegyptiaca ); peas ; 
pechay (Brassica chineis) ; peppers; pigeon pea (Cajanus indicus ); plantain 
(Musa paradisiaca ); potatoes; Cucurbita spp. ; radish (Raphanus sativus ); 
roselle (Hibiscus sabdariffa ) ; spinach (Spinacia ole race a) ; sweet potato 
(Ipomaea Batatas) ; taro (Colocasia esculenta) ; tomato ; turnip ; water 
melon (Citrullus vulgaris) ; yam (Dioscorea spp.) ; yam bean (Pachyrhi- 
zus tuberosits). F. D. 

1065 - Cultivation of Citrus Fruits in Rhodesia* — Turner, a <;., in Department of Apn- arboricu£* 

culture^ Salisbury, Rhodcsta, Bulletin No \ 2 \ , 2 ^ pp. Salisbury, June 1022. TORE 

During the last 5 or 6 years, great progress in citrus fruit cultiva¬ 
tion has been made in several j>arts of Rhodesia. The great problem to 
be solved is that of transport ; in 1921, only part of the consignments 
received at the various ports could be shipped. The author advised 
co-operation amongst the growers as being the best means of overcoming 
the difficulty, and in the first half of 1922, a co-operative Society was 
founded known as the “ Fruit Growers’ Exchange of South Africa, Ltd. ” 

In spite of the lack of tonnage in 1921, about J / 3 of all the citrus fruit ex¬ 
ported that year by the whole Union of South Africa (240000 cases), 
came from Rhodesia and the exports this year are expected to be twice 
a* large. 

The average price* fetched by Rhodesian oranges in 1921 were as 
follows: — wholesale price in England 25 shillings per case ; in Rhodesia, 
the price was 1 (>/() net (i. e. after deduction of the costs of railway carriage 
and freightage, lading and unlading charges, commission etc.) ; in the 
orange gardens,, the fruit was sold for 10 shillings per case. These 
oranges find a ready sale in Europe, for they come on the marked at a 
time when other oranges are not available. 

One case 01 first-class fruit can be obtained from an orange tree 
5 years of age, while the crop of a tree in full bearing, viz, when 10 years 
old, will fill three or four cases. 

The author studies the following questions : choice of locality — 
selection of varieties, the following being recommended as being most in 
demand by the export trade : Washington Navel — Valencia Lale — 

Jaffa — Joppa — Mediterranean Sweet — Paper Rind St. Michael; the 
two first being special favourites — planting an orange garden —• ir¬ 
rigation — cultivation — manuring — pruning — spraying and fumi¬ 
gation. F. D. 

1066 - Vine-Growing in Alsace, — Burger, ill Pro-res a^ricolc et vittede , Year 39, VINE 
No. 23, pp. 544-548 Monlpellici, June 3, 1922. 

The area cultivated under vines in Alsace is 20 000 ha. The production 
is somewhat variable, being 725 000 111. in 1920 and 368 850 bl. in 1921, 
and white wines are estimated to make up 90 % of the total production. 

Alsatian table wines are distinguished according to the vines. Or¬ 
dinary wines are produced by:— Bourgeois, Chasselas, Kniperle, Silvaner. 

They resemble German Moselle wines. Fine wines come from the vines: 
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— Gentil, Riesling, white Pinot, Traniiner, and resemble the German 
Rhine wines. The most famous districts are:— Ribeauville, Rique- 
wihr, Ammerschwiler, Mittelwihr, Hunawihr, Beblenheim, Turkheim, 
Eguisheim, Rouffach, Guebwiller in the Upper Rhine; Barr, Kinzheim, 
Dambach, Molsheim, Obernai in the Lower Rhine. 

The wines of Alsace are characterised by fine bouquet combined with 
a pleasant acidity and are of a mellow type. These good quality wines repre¬ 
sent a new class for France, the Alsatian wines bring of a different character 
from the French. 

Their cost is generally high, owing to the amount of manual labour 
required for production. Alsatian wines must therefore try to take the 
place of the old German wines in the market, mainly in the markets of 
Paris, Belgium and England. P. C. 

1067 - Mangrove Swamps in the Dutch Indies. — becking, j. h., den Berger, e. g. 
and Meindersma, H. W., in Tectona, Vol. XV, No. 7, pp. 561-611, 2 figs., bibliography 
of 22 publications. Buitenzorg, July 1922. 

In the Dutch Indies, mangrove swamps are found on the coasts which 
are less exposed to the open sea such as those of the bay, delta and internal 
seas and especially on more or less muddy lands subject periodically to 
sea water flooding. It is not known exactly whether the mangroves 
improve the fertility of the soil, and they are probably only a secondary 
factor. Various morphological and physiological characters result from 
these conditions. Schimpkr called the mangrove xerophytic because of 
the high saline concentration which the plants must endure and of their 
low moisture evaporation. However Holtermann and Von Faber 
proved that transpiration could be considerable so that Schimpkr's 
theory is not entirely accurate. 

The swamps in which the mangroves grow and their periodic .submer¬ 
sions render special organs of transpiration necessary and these are gen¬ 
erally represented by the roots. The pneumatophores are roots or portions 
of roots which are transformed and provided with organs of transpiration 
or lenticels. 

Many species are viviparous. The seeds germinate on the tree and 
take root when they fall into the mud. They can floart for a long time with¬ 
out sinking in the water like the fruits of non-viviparous plants. The 
number of species is limited. In the Malay archipelago there are 
reckoned to be 28 and conspicuous among them are Rhizophora, which 
grows on the sea coast, Bruguiera and others which grow in the interior and 
on less marshy land. 

The writer also gives indications for identifying the species of man¬ 
groves. He describes the various genera, indicating their chief properties 
and describing the wood as it appears under an ordinary pocket lens. 

The descriptions are summed up diagramatically in 10 tabular state¬ 
ments containing respectively:— 1) the diameters of trees of normal 
growth — 2) a list of the values of the various timbers according to the 
scheme of classification of the Buitenzorg experimental forestry station — 
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3) the method lor determining the wood with the use of a pocket lens — 

4) a list of the values of the various woods as fuel — 5) a classification of 
fuels — 6) a tabular statement for determining the wood — 7) a tab¬ 
ular statement for determining the fuel — 8) the working of the fuel 
in the Dutch Indies — 9) a tabular statement of the tanning qualities of 
mangroves — 10) a tabular statement for valuing tanning barks. 

By means of a few examples, the writer shows the importance of the ex¬ 
ploitation of tanning barks in the Malay archipelago and furnishes informa¬ 
tion regarding the manufacture of cutch. The commerce in mangroves 
is done on a large scale but with systems which are not yet economical. 

A. d. B. 

1068 - Wooden Chests made of Juniperus virginiana for the Protection of 
Insect Attack on Clothes. — See No. 1061 of this Review. 


DIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

1069 - The Screw-Worm Ply (Crysomyia maceIIaria Fabricius) and other 
Diptera parasitic on Slock in the United States. — bishopp, p. c., Mitchell, 
G. T). anti P arman\ D. C. t in United. States Department of Agriculture, Farmers* 
Bulktin 857, pp. 3-19, figs. 7. Washington, January 1922. 

The screw-worm fly occurs from the extreme southern part of South 
America northward into Canada, but it seldom becomes abundant in the 
Northern States being chiefly found in the warmer parts of the Union 
(Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and Southern California) where 
it causes enormous losses to the stock raisers. The various stages of 
the insect are so well known that it is unnecessary to describe them. 

The fly appears (according to the latitude and the season) from the 
first of April to the middle of June. 

The insect decreases in numbers in July and August unless the 
weather is cloudy and rainy, but again becomes abundant in the early 
autumn, its activities only ceasing with the heavy frosts. A warm 
humid atmosphere is best suited to its development. 

Chrysomyia maullaria breeds in decaying matter, especially the car¬ 
casses of large animals, and if these could be disposed of properly, no 
cases of infestation of living animals would occur. Practically however 
all animals are more or less subject to attack and it infests in decreasing 
order of frequency cattle, hogs, horses, mules, sheep, goats and dogs. Nu¬ 
merous cases of the infestation of human beings have been recorded. 

The eggs are deposited in the wounds of living animals and the young 
larvae, as soon as they hatch out, burrow into the flesh of their host ex¬ 
creting an irritating substance that breaks down the tissues and may 
result in the general poisoning the system. Sometimes calves are at¬ 
tacked at the time of birth when the worms penetrate the navel. 
At a later stage, infestation takes place by way of the mouth occasionally 
resulting in loss of teeth or in death. Generally the flies ate attracted 
by coagulated blood, and infestations occur after surgical operations 
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(castration etc.) or after serious attacks of other parasites (ticks, horse-flies 
etc.). In severe cases, where there are an enormous number of larvae, 
the host loses appetite, becomes emaciated and hides in the undergrowth. 
While fatal cases are not infrequent, most of the loss is due to the 
reduction of flesh, the expense entailed in treating the animals and the 
money spent on screw-worm medicines. 

Control measures. — The best method of control is the burning 
of any dead animals ; this not only stops the breeding of all blow-flies, 
but prevents the dissemination of dangerous diseases e. g. anthrax, black¬ 
leg and hog cholera. The method of burning the carcasses depends to 
some extent upon the locality. It is desirable that the carcasses should 
be burnt on the spot, and in cases of anthrax this is essential. If burn¬ 
ing is impracticable, the carcasses may be buried beneath at least 2 ft. 
of closely packed soil. Should it be absolutely impossible to burn or 
properly bury a carcass, many of the maggots may be destroyed by ex¬ 
posure to the sun. 

Preventive measures. -- liven in the most heavily infested dis¬ 
tricts, losses from screw-worm at calving time can be largely avoided 
by arranging for the cows to calve between December 1 and the middle 
of April. In the northern regions, this time may be extended from about 
November 1 to June 1 (1). Branding and castration should be carried 
out between December 1 and May 1 ; greater care should be taken in 
handling the cattle, and the de-horning period.ought to be shortened. 
As supplementary measuies, the following may be advised a) the destruc¬ 
tion of ticks ; b) the clearing of the brush and undergrowth ; () the use 
of poisoned bait and traps for the destruction of the adult insects. 

Treatment of infected animals. — It is important that herds 
should be watched carefully during the screw-worm season. Those fam¬ 
iliar with the injury caused by the parasite can easily tell if a wound 
is infested, for there is usually a free discharge of watery blood and the 
wound appears as if recently caused. For destroying the larvae in a 
wound there is nothing better than chloroform ; a deep lesion should 
afterwards be cleaned out with water containing 5 % carbolic acid ; tan¬ 
nic acid followed by pine-tar or some of the creosol dips being after¬ 
wards ajTplied as a repellent for flies. 

Although only the larvae of Chrysomyia macellaria penetrate the 
sound tissues of living animats, the maggots of the black blowfly (Phor- 
mia regina Meig.) and of the green-bottle fly (Lucilia sericata Meig.) in¬ 
fest the wool of sheep while those of the flesh-fly (Sarcophage spp.) at¬ 
tack suppurating wounds. 

The above three species are carrion breeders and only when very 
numerous do they infest wounds on living animalsthe best means there¬ 
fore of controlling them are those already recommended in the case ot 
Chrysomvia macellaria. B. F. 

(1) This would of course mean a change in the piesent practice of leaving the bulls 
with the herd continuously. (Aulhots' Note) 
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*070 - Splenic Inflammation of Pigs in Prussia and the Causes of its Increased Fre¬ 
quency# — Wiemant* (Reg. und VeterinArrat, Berlin), in Berliner tier&rxUiche Wochen- 
schrift. Year XXXVIII, No. 15, pp. 169-171. Berlin, April 1922. 

In 1912, Blsasskr and Siebke (1) called the attention of breeders to 
the rapid and extraordinary increase in cases of splenic inflammation of 
pigs in Prussia ; the same year the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Imperial Bureau of health caused researches to be made regarding the causes 
of the increased frequency of this disease ; they made a careful micro¬ 
biological examination of anatomical material taken from 238 cases. These 
are classed by the writer in 4 groups (according to the gravity of their ana- 
tomo-pathological injuries and the diffusion of the germs) and tabulated 
according to their origin. 

Regarding the origin of the disease, it was evident that it should be 
looked for in the foods given to the animals and especially in those coming 
from foreign countries. The latter in fact formed a very considerable 
portion of the food of the pigs, especially in Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein, 
because in these countries the fattening of pigs had increased to such an 
extent that the local production of barley was insufficient for the feeding 
requirements and it was in those districts that cases of the disease were 
most frequent. 

Subsequent researches indicated fish meal (“ Fischmehl ”) as the prob¬ 
able veliicle of the pathogenic germs, a food consumed in large quantities, 
because it was cheap and at the same time considered to be very nourish¬ 
ing ; however under normal conditions, it proved to be free from bacteria. 
It was then thought that the fish meal might be adulterated by the addition 
of substances containing the germs of splenic inflammation, and sufficient 
evidence was soon collected to detect bone meal of Indian origin (“ indi 
sches Knochenmehl ,f ). The Prussian Government ordered extensive 
investigations to be made to ascertain definitely: — (a) whether the fish 
meal was manufactured in infected localities, and how it was made — 
{b) whether other matter was mixed with the fish meal either at the place 
of production or in trading, and if so. the nature of that matter— (c) wheth¬ 
er foreign or only local fishmeal was ordinarily found on the market 
and whether the foreign meal was sold to the public after undergoing spe¬ 
cial manipulation or mixture with other products. These enquiries led 
to a definite result : among the numerous samples sent in for examination 
at tlie Institute of Hygiene at the Veterinary College at Berlin, a large per¬ 
centage of samples of fish meal contained bone meal, which in almost 
all cases contained germs of the disease. 

It was then ascertained, both in Prussia and in other States of the Em¬ 
pire, that certain large manufacturing firms constantly adulterated the fish 
meal with considerable quantities of Indian bone meal and it was understood 
that the danger of this product was already known by the Governments 

(r) Fj^sAsskr and Stebel, Ueber die gesundheitpolizeiliche Beurteiiungdes Fleisches bei 
lokalem Milzbrand bei Schweinen, in Zeits thrift fur Fleisch u. Mtlchhygiene, 1912, No. 8-9. 
(Author's note) 
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of the United States and of New Zealand, who had prohibited its importa¬ 
tion. Another proof of the fact that the increased frequency of splenic 
inflammation in pigs was due to the adulteration of the food with bone meal 
was afforded during the war, which prevented the importation of this pro¬ 
duct :— the number of cases of the disease which was, for the whole of 
Germany, 2706 in 1914, fell to 112 in 1915, to 133 in 1916, to 34 in 1917 
and to 30 in 1918. K. P. 

1071 - Experimental Contribution to the Knowledge of the "Working Conditions” 
of Draught Animals under different Dietary Conditions. — albbrtoni, l. in Le 

Staziont spenmeniali a«rane ital.ane , Vol. LV, No. 4-5-6, pp. 173-262, bibliography 
of 46 publications. Modena, 1022. 

Work done at the Royal College of Veterinary Medicine at Bologna. 
After a wide review of present knowledge on the subject of the influence 
of different rations on the “ working conditions ” of draught animals, 
the writer describes his experiments on this question. 

The following' points are considered :— 

I. — Variations of the percentages of glycogen and of glu¬ 
cose IN THE MUSCLES OF THE FRAME AND OF GLYCOGEN IN THE LIVER, 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENT DIETS. -- i) Importance of glucose 
and glycogen for muscular contraction . — 2) Quantities of glucose and gly¬ 
cogen which may he found m the animal organism. 3) Quantities of glu¬ 
cose and glycogen which may come from the ration • how much of them the 
ration should contain in order to supply them again to the muscles. — 

4) Origin of the glucose of non-nitrogenuus extracts and of crude cellulose -- 

5) Origin of the glucose of proteins and of fats. - 6) Summary on the 
capacity of the ration of herbivorous animals to supply glucose to the muscles : 

“ The rations of our herbivorous animals in which for hygienic and econ¬ 
omic reasons, carbohydrates always predominate, should be such that they 
are able to maintain in the muscles the maximum quantity of glycogen 
which they can contain if, apart from the chemical relationship of simple 
foods to glucose, other causes which may influence that formation do not 
intervene. ” — 7) Ciiaveau’s theory on the production of work. — 
8) State of nutrition of animals and their provision of glycogen. — 0) Me¬ 
thod of research followed in these experiments . According to Chavkau’s- 
theory on the production of work:— 1) Glucose is the immediate food 
of the intramuscular combustion of work —2) Glucose can be derived 
from carbohydrates, albumens, and fats — 3) The food materials re¬ 
place one another by isodynamic weights. 

Chaveau considered glucose as being derived from fats by incomplete 
oxidation and from albumens by hydrolysis with the formation of decompo¬ 
sition products unutilisable as plastic material. In each case there would be 
a loss of energy, but the numerous and conclusive experiments of Zuntz, 
of his collaborators Atwater and Benedict and other scientists lead to 
the conclusion “ that, in the development of force nutritive substances 
replace each other in proportion to their provision of utilisable energy. ” 
The experiments of the writer do not relate to this question “ except 
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from the practical stand point, at least, it may be considered as solved, ” 
but to the choice of foods for the production of work. 

He proposed to determine “ which are the foods that enable an animal 
to return the total output of work that may be expected from their compo¬ 
sition ; which are, in short, the foods which will best maintain an animal in 
a condition for work and by what means they may be able to influence it. ” 
In these experiments the animals had been kept resting and well fed, 
sometimes even ad libitum. 

II. — Probable causes of variation of the percentage of gey- 

cogen IN THE MUSCEES. 

III. — r) Choice description and analysis of foods . The writer used :— 

pasture, grass hay (almost exclusively of Dactyhs glomcrata) , lucerne, oat 
grain, beans, maize, rice, barley; as protein food, Rmmeutal cheese ; as 
fatty food, lard) — ?) Composition of forages, such as is determined by 

analyses and its importance tn regard to these researches. — 3) Choice of 
animals , their preparation for feeding experiments , distribution of rations , 
observations regarding the behaviour of the animals. — 4) Methods employed 
for the quantitative analysis of glycogen in the muscles and in the liver , and for 
the quantitative analysis of glucose in the muscles . For glucose :— extraction 
of the muscle by repeated boiling, filtration of the broth, defecation with 
excess of nitrate of mercury, filtration, precipitation of the reagent excess 
by a current of sulphuretted hydrogen, filtration, neutralisation and con¬ 
centration of the liquid, quantitative analysis of glucose according to 
Aeeihn’s method ; for the determination of glycogen Pfeugkr’s method 
was used. 

IV. — Description of the experiments:— 1) on horses — 2) on 
rabbits — - 3) on guinea pigs - - 4) on white rats. 

The results of experiments made on the horse and the mule are summed 
up as follows' - 1) The ration of pasture grass and oats produced a great¬ 

er quantity of muscular glycogen than the ration of pasture or of oats 
alone. - - 2) the diet composed only of grass hay and straw given in suffi¬ 
cient quantity for the nourishment of resting animals, produced very 
much less glycogen in the muscles than the maximum which could be found 
in them. — 3) The addition of oats and rice to the maintenance ration, 
composed of grass hay and straw, considerably increased the amount of 
muscular glycogen — 4) Oats and rice, each given in proportion to the 
nutritive units which they contain, produced in the horse and the mule 
different quantities of glycogen. — 5) The semi-tendinous muscle of the 
horse and the sterno-humeral examined on the same animal and at the 
same time showed a remarkable difference in the percentage of glycogen : 
23.5 % more in the former than in the latter. — 6) The mule did not reach 
the percentage of muscular glycogen of the horse fed on the same ration ; 
the latter exceeded the mule by about 68 %. — 7) A horse kept on pas¬ 
ture only at first, and oats only afterwards, showed a negligible difference 
in the quantities of glucose contained in the semi-tendinous muscle (3.88 
and 3.66 per 1000 respectively). 

V. — 1) Influence of the percentage of protein in the ration on the pro - 
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ductton of muscular glycogen : from most of the experiments made up 
to the present, it results that the protein ration, especially if it is not 
deprived of carbo-hydrates, is favourable to the production of glycogen 
— 2) Nitrogenous foods in the practical feeding of working animals . — 
3) Conclusions regarding the influence of the quantities of proteins in the ra¬ 
tion on the sources of muscular energy . — 4) Foods rich in carbo-hydrates . 

Casein renders the muscles of rats rich in gtycogen : the fat in which 
it was administered and the excellent state of nutrition of the animals, 
did not prevent the deposit of a considerable amount of glycogen in the 
muscles. Using other protein foods Rosemberg and Merino got the same 
results, while Seitz, with ducks overfed with albumen, found the glycogen 
reduced to traces and replaced by fat: apparently, it may therefore be 
concluded that proteins do not all behave in the same manner for the pro¬ 
duction of the two principal substances of muscular reserve. " It remains 
to be ascertained experimentally whether it is necessary to make a distinc¬ 
tion between the proteins which produce glycogen in the muscles and those 
which produce fat, or whether the formation of fat in the liver and the cor¬ 
responding disappearance of glycogen are produced when proteins alone 
are fed continuously in large quantities, so that an alteration of the chem¬ 
istry of the hay may result. 

Decrease in the quantity of carbohydrates to the advantage of proteins 
in the ration of herbivoious animals in no way hinders the production of 
glycogen (which is largely assured by the rest of the ration) ; it is even 
favourable to it in an indirect manner, for a large quantity of protein in the 
ration insures to the protoplasm of the muscular fibres the maximum power 
of accumulating reserve substances. Abundant feeding does not always 
cause, by the fattening it entails, a decrease of glycogen in the muscles. 
The diet of rice produces, both in the muscles and in the liver, a large quan¬ 
tity of glycogen, so long as the percentage of protein in the ration does not 
decrease below what is sufficient to balance the nitrogen requirements of 
the animal, or so long as it is maintained above that limit. It may even 
happen that foods with a carbohydrate basis, well known to be producers 
of glycogen (those for example, which are composed essentially of barley, 
maize, sugar, and probably also those with potatoes, chestnuts, carobs, 
foods with wide nutritive ration) do not produce glycogen in the muscles 
because they are insufficient to maintain, in the muscular fibres and in the 
circulation of the muscle, the reserve which maintains the turgescence of the 
cells, and which is very probably the necessary condition to enable the mus¬ 
cular protoplasm to preserve, to a high degree, the fundamental metabolism, 
the power of elaboration and the faculty of accumulating non-nitrogenous 
energetic substances. It is thus explained how rations in which carbo¬ 
hydrates predominate may be less suitable than protein rations for the pro¬ 
duction of sources of muscular energy and consequently of work, in cases 
of serious impoverishment in nitrogen of the whole organism, £. g. race horse 
the period of training, acclimatisation crisis, breeding season, etc. 
In all these cases, eggs, meat, dried blood may prove the best restorers of 
strength and may be preferred. 

fitflj 
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VI. — (x) Probable causes determining the differe**ce of production of 
muscular glycogen between diets composed of carbo-hydrates , anrf applications 
to the technology of work . resulting from that difference of behaviour. 

The experiments of the writer lead to the conclusion that common 
foods have different physiological values. Using the results obtained with 
rats and making the productivity of muscular glycogen from rice equal to 
100 : barley was 100 — cheese 72.4 — mai7,e 6q.oo — oats 57 — lard 
44 — beans 32.75. The quantity of muscular glycogen which is found 
in animals subjected to various diets compared with an equal quantity 
of glycogen of the liver is distinctly different: high in a rice diet (10.2 — 
13.54 %) and still higher in a cheese diet (14.8 — 41.30 %) and a diet of bacon 
(26 %), it falls to 9.2 — 6.17 % in a diet of oats, and to 8.2 — 6.4 in that 
of beans. If the physiological values of several foods are considered we reach 
" the surprising fact that the rations universally preferred for working ani¬ 
mals are the least suitable for producing glycogen in the muscles '* : thus 
oats and beans produce less glycogen than rice and barley. “ We are 
therefore led to admit that an animal may be in full possession of its 
strength while having but little glycogen ; and it may be in an excellent 
state of nutrition without having its maximum reserve of glycogen. The 
writer considers that diets rich in carbo-hydrates such as were largely 
given in his experiments, were sufficient to maintain the animals in an ex¬ 
cellent condition of nutrition, although they were poor producers of glyco¬ 
gen, and gave muscles rich in fat ; those, on the other hand, which have 
favoured the production of glycogen, gave muscles less rich in fat. 

2) Working condition of draught animals fed with rations producing 
different quantities of glycogen. — “ Generally it may be said that glycogen 
favours the functional efficiency of muscular tissue and that, by assuring 
the greatest rapidity of chemical, functional and restorative reactions, it 
favours in that way the rapidity of contraction 

3) Importance of the quantity of reserve substances in the muscle foi 
the working condition of animals. 

4) Frequency of contractions and provision of oxygen in the muscles. 

5) Of different working conditions in which the muscle may find itself 
under the influence of diet which is to be preferred ? 

Should the formation of glycogen or of fat be preferred in the muscle ? 
In other words should we prefer respectively feeding with a basis of barley, 
rice, sugar, carobs, or with a basis of seeds of leguminous plants, or 
again a diet of oats, the action of which is intermediate between those of 
the other two diets ? 

The muscle which consumes fat, for an equal quantity of energy used, 
gives the same out put as the muscle which consumes glycogen; and besides, 
fat accumulates in the muscles in greater quantity because it is deposited 
as such ; glycogen combines with 2 or 3 times its weight of water ; fat 
has, further, a calorific power equal to 2.4 times that of glycogen. 

If therefore we consider the problem of the sources of muscular energy 
from the sole standpoint of the amount of energy, the feeding of the ani¬ 
mals should have as basis the use of substances forming muscular fat. 

{ini] 
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But glycogen has a very peculiar signification for the optimum output 
of the muscles and. for sudden muscular contraction ; it may apparently, 
be said that, when sufficient glycogen can be accumulated in the muscle for 
accomplishing a required work (the work not being very prolonged or else 
the animal having the power to store glycogen in large quantity), it is ra¬ 
tional to procure its formation. When the work is intense and difficult 
for the means at the disposal of the animal a diet permitting the formation 
of a sufficient quantity of glycogen should also be chosen. Lastly, the 
choice of a food producing a large amount of glycogen might also be rend¬ 
ered necessary by hygienic reasons, for example to maintain a higher 
percentage of moisture in the tissues. Consequently the choice of the food 
will depend : — i) on the intensity, the duration and the nature of the 
work — 2) on the aptitude of the animal to store up one or the other re¬ 
serve substance ; that faculty depends on the species, race (among horses 
the Eastern races and their derivatives tend to store up glygogen more es¬ 
pecially whereas draught breeds store up fat), climate, sex, etc. — 3) on 
other factors which determine the working conditions, such as tempera¬ 
ment and the quantity of haemoglobin. 

6) Some of the specific effects on the working condition of animals, 
attributed to foods, find their explanation in the results of these researches 

F. D. 

1072 - Rules for Feeding Cattle. — Scaramuzzi, I>. in Le Staziotu sper'tnenialt a rat tv 
ttaltane , Vol. I v V, Nos. 4-5-6, pp. iog-124. Modena, 1922 

In order to gi\e rules to the farmer who neither wishes to waste forage 
nor to make unintelligent economies, the writer, using mean analytical 
data contained in the treatise by Professors Menozzi and NiCCOU, Uali- 
mentazione del bestiame , has calculated the percentage proportions of differ¬ 
ent foods to be used, so as to obtain a ration the nutritive ratio of which 
decreases successively from 1 : 4 to 1:2. 

As foods, he has taken into consideration those which have the great¬ 
est importance for southern Italy, that is to say all the mixtures which it 
is possible to form by combining two of the following feeds : — clover hay 

— vetch hay — straw of cereals — bran — oats — carobs — beans 

— refuse of olives — husks of grapes — linseed cake. F. D. 

1073 - Use, as Cattle Food, of certain Waste Products from Chick-peas, Peas and 
Beans. — Eay, C. (R. Slazione chimico-agraria di Torino), in Le Staziom spenmettialt 
aurane itahane,Vo\ EV, No. 4-5, pp 125-128 Modena, 1922. 

Chick-peas. — Of the numerous varieties of chick-peas grown in 
Italy, some have seeds with hard teguments, so that they must be decor¬ 
ticated for use as human food, Such are the chick-peas with black or red 
tegument, grown especially in the Province of Bari (annual Italian produc¬ 
tion 7000-8000 q.) and prepared for use in Piedmont with modem machin¬ 
ery. From these peas are obtained about 75 % of endosperm ( ,r cice- 
rata ”) and 25 % of waste material from decortication, composed about 
half of tegument and the rest of endosperm. The waste material is used 
as cattle food either as it is or mixed with bran or with milling refuse. 
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For sheep, these vraste materials are generally first moistened; to horses 
they are fed dry; for young pigs, they should be ground very fine. Price : 

— wholesale 79 lire the quintal; retail 90-95 lire the quintal. 

From the analysis of two samples of decortication waste, one of black 
chick-peas and the other of red chick-peas, the writer obtained respectively 
the following percentages Hygroscopic moisture by drying at ioo t) , 
11.90 — 10.76 ; Proteins (N x 6.25), 5.25 — 6.20; Ash, 5.24 — 
5.28 ; Crude fats, 0.42 — 0.95. Cellulose, 27.86 — 25.10; Nitrogen- 
free-extracts, 49.33 — 51.71 ; Pentosans, 15.81 — 14.90. 

The ash contained Calcium oxide 46.29 — 45-30 ; Potassium 
oxide 26.52 — 25.38; Magnesium oxide 16.08 — 16.98; Phosphoric 
acid 2.66 — 3.02 %. 

Beans. — On decortication in the machine, the beans yield 68- 
74 % of endosperm and 26-32 % of tegument with a loss of about 2 %, 
whereas by hand about 85 % of endosperm and 15 % of tegument are 
obtained. The decortication waste of beans with the machine contains 
therefore about one half endosperm waste ; the price is the same as for the 
chick-pea waste. Percentage composition of the endosperm and of the 
teguments respectively :-r- Moisture 11.81 — 12.43; Proteins (N X 
6.25) 27.81 — 925; Fats 1.53 — 0.21; Cellulose 3.02 — 30.15; Ash 
3.53 — 2.85 ; Nitrogenous-free-extracts 52.30 — 45.11; Pentosans, 
4.50 - 4.28. 

Peas. — Decortication in the machine gives 55-60 % of cleaned seed 
{endosperm) and 40 — 45 % of tegument, against 80 % of endosperm 
and 20 % of tegument by hand decortication. The price of the decortica¬ 
tion waste is the same as in the case of chick-peas. Percentage composi¬ 
tion of the endosperm and tegument respectively: — Moisture 11.05 — 11.15; 
Proteins (N x 6.25) 23.62 — 7.18; Fats 1.24 — 0.75; Cellulose 1.35 

— 29.73 ; Ash 2.76 — 3.00; Nitrogenous-free-extracts 58-98 — 48-19; 
Pentosans, 4.96 — 19.58. 

Conclusion. — The waste products of decortication by machine of 
chick-peas, beans, peas constitute excellent cattle foods, as they consist, 
to the extent of about one half of fragments and flour of the internal part 
of the seed (endosperm). F. D. 

1074 - Improvement of Stock Breeding in Morocco. — vklu, h., in Comptcs rcndus des 
seances de V Acadimie d'Agriculture de France, Vol. VIII, No. 26, pp. 736-740. Paxi«, 
1 *i July 1 <)>2 

The improvement of stock breeding methods in Morocco depend 
mainly(a) on the possibility of increasing the herds — (b) on a definite 
aim in breeding, in order to specialise in the production of cattle, pigs and 
sheep — (c) on the choice of methods to be adopted to obtain the neces¬ 
sary improvements in quality. 

The great factors which are outside human control and which must be 
taken into account at the outset and in the course of che work, are essen¬ 
tially the climate and the parasitic organisms or carriers of disease. As 
in all hot countries, environment is of the greatest importance. Diseases, 
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even the gravest and the most common, are largely dangerous because 
they attack animals which the climate has reduced to a state of bad health 
and vital exhaustion. In Morocco animals die mainly of hunger in 
summer, of hunger and cold in winter (i). 

The organisation for the control of numerous internal and external 
parasites is alsp a factor of essential importance. Preventive measures 
against external parasites are almost exclusively based on arsenical dips: 
the writer therefore advises that the sale and use of soluble crude arsen¬ 
ical products should be allowed in Morocco. The control of internal para¬ 
sites, which is more difficult, requires the adoption of enclosured areas and 
the removal of stock from pastures in order to interrupt the cycles of de¬ 
velopment of parasites which have no intermediate hosts and to destroy 
these hosts when they exist. 

In conclusion, breeding in Morocco, depends on the organisation of 
preventive measures against disease and modification of the environments 
which favour the development of parasites. The improvement of environ¬ 
ment is an economic problem,* for it is a case of ascertaining whether ex¬ 
tensive breeding is possible in Morocco or whether it must be replaced by 
semi-stall rearing. The control of parasites is further a problem of colonial 
policy, for, to put it into practice, the hostility of the natives must be 
overcome. K. F. 

1075 - The Work of the Central Syndicate for the Exportation of Charolais Cattle. - * 

Hitikr, II., in Bulletin de la Socictc d'encoutwement pour Vtndustric nuhonale, Vol 134, 

No 7, pp. 617-621 Paris, July i<j22. 

The Charolais breed of cattle which is particularly common in the 
Departments of the Allier, the Cher, the Indre, the Loire, the Ni&vre and 
Saone-et-Loire, is considered to be one of the best breeds. Shortly afteT 
the end of the European war, the local breeders, with the object of making 
their produce known abroad and to induce cattle-breeding countries 
to use them to improve their herds, constituted a federation of the various 
agricultural societies and syndicates of the above-mentioned Departments. 
This federation adopted the name of “ race charolaise ” as official title, 
and grouped in a single “ Herd-book of the Charolais breed for the Ni£vre, 
Sadne et Loire and adjacent Departments ” the local genealogical books 
which had been founded since 1887. They formed subsequently the " Syn- 
dicat d'exportation de la race charolaise ” as an agency to study the means 
of establishing relations with foreign markets and to undertake the sale 
of breeding animals. 

The publication reviewed is a report on the work of this Syndicate, 
which first printed and distributed a propaganda pamphlet, accompanied 


(1) Drought, the high cost of forage, the brackish water given for drinking, cause col¬ 
lectively chronic and often fatal digestive troubles. The syndiome which results forms the 
subject, from a strictly veterinary standpoint of another publication by the writer. (Summer - 
autumn mortality and its relationship with the influence ot environment in Morocco, in 
Revue de ZonUchnie, No. 9, pp. 897-900. Paris, June 1Q22, which reproduces, in part, the 
considerations which have just been related above). (Ed.) 
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by photographs and translated into several languages, and it next took. 
into consideration the necessity of sending to the countries of export a 
number of breeding animals selected with a view to attract the attention 
of breeders. Owing to the assistance of several private breeders, the 
Syndicate was able to overcome initial financial difficulties and it at pre- 
sent, is dealing with the inoculation of some breeding animals destined for 
Brazil and other South American States, where tristeza (piroplasmosis) 
is raging. E. F. 

1076 - The Identification of Cattle by Means of Nose-Prints. — petkksen, w e., in 

Journal of Dairy Science , Vol. 5 . No. 3, pp 249-258, figs. 6 , Baltimore, May 1922. 

The various breeding associations have always been confronted with 
a serious problem in the proper identification of animals for registration 
and of animals on official test. All other means having proved unsatis¬ 
factory, O. H. Baker, of the American Jersey Cattle Club, suggested 
using nose-prints for the purpose. The author descries the method 
of taking the prints and the best way of identifying the prints so obtained. 
The most satisfactory results were given by mimeograph news-print paper 
and black stamping-pad ink. From different tests made with some 
350 cattle the author drew the following conclusions : 1) no two animals 
have identical pattern nose-prints, therefore these prints will enable pos¬ 
itive identification ; 2) the taking of nose-prints is simple enough to be 
practical ; 3) it is possible to identify prints as being of the same animal, 
even if they are not perfect ; 4) the i>attern remains the same through 
life ; 5) this test is practical for the identification of cows on official test 
and may prove valuable in connection with the registration of all solid 
colour cattle; 6) the method affords a positive means cf identification 
when claim for loss is made under livestock insurance policies. F. S. 

1077 - Studies on Reproduction of Cattle. — r (tkau, a., i/A^e de la reproduction chez 

l’csp^ce bovine, in Revue de Znnlcchn'e, No. 9, pp. 869-880. Paris, June 15, 1922. — 
II. Mac Cani>i,ish, A. C., Studies in the Growth and Nutrition of Dairy Calves, in 
Journal of Dairy Science , Vol V, No 3, pp. 301-321. Baltimore, May 1922. 

I. —* The reproduction age tn cattle. — While it is indispens¬ 
able, in a well managed breeding establishment, to breed from the best ani¬ 
mals, it is also necessary to consider at w hat age breeding should take place. 

Bulls . — From what age in the life of the animal and up to what age 
should a bull serve ? About the age of 2 years service may take place almost 
daily without harm, but the number of cows which one bull can serve would 
be fifty or sixty at most. It is only very vigorous bulls reaching their 
third year who can annually serve as many as 80 or 100 cows. Also if 
service takes place during part of the year only it will be necessary to reduce 
the number of cows which the bull can cover. This is why in the case of 
an important herd the proportion of one bull for every 50 cows is desirable. 

It may be profitable to replace a full grown bull by a younger bull, a 
year old, which will grow and which will pay for its keep by its'increased 
value while growing. The advantage of retaining the full grown bull is 
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that its capacity is known whereas that of the young bull is not, however 
good may be its appearance. 

It would be a serious economic error to apply strictly to the male breed¬ 
ing animal the famous doctrine of making use of cattle during the period 
of growth. That idea may be extended to oxen kept almost up to 4 years 
old for beef or else for working up to 4 or 5 years and then to be fattened. 

The bull however is the founder of the herd and should be kept as 
long as possible from the time that it becomes a source of improvement. 
It is possible to maintain a bull in good breeding condition if it is allowed 
to run in the fields at times, instead of being kept always in a stall. Should 
this not be possible, the bull when full grown ought not to be over-fed 
or it will become too fat. 

Hay would form a suitable basis for a ration with a few oats as 
an addition, but no cake should be given. It it is desired to obtain 
strong, healthy animals in the herd, it is absolutely necessary to pay close 
attention to the food of the selected bull, increasing it when young so that 
the bull may grow up quickly but restricting it from the age of about two 
years and a half so that the animal may not become too fat. 

Cows, — For cows the breeding age is, so to say, the inverse of that for 
the males. Would it be profitable to make cows calve as early as possible 
in their second year or would it be better to await the third year ? The writer 
quotes good reasons urged by partisans of both methods. In his opinion 
the best rale for breeding is that under which the animals are free in their 
movements and have plenty of fresh air. 

Moreover grass is often considered the ideal food and with it the essential 
function of the organism will be best accomplished, the blood will be richer 
and development will be better assured. The young cows should be suitably 
fed and should go out to pasture to the greatest extent ; there would cer¬ 
tainly not be any harm in arranging that they should have their first calf 
between the ages of 28 and 30 months. In the case of dairy cows, not 
only would one calf and one period of lactation be gained, but their subse¬ 
quent yield would be increased. 

Cows belonging to a dual-purpose breed should not have their first 
calf until about 3 years old. In the special case of a select herd, there may 
also be occasion not to send to the bull before 18 months but to wait for 
6 or 12 months according to whether it is a question of a dairy breed or 
not. Certainly better animals would be obtained and better qualities might 
be developed. 

The writer advises that good bulls and cows should be kept as long as 
possible, and that the inferior animals should not be retained for breeding. 

II. — Studies in the growth of dairy calves. — 1) Duration 
of gestation. — The variations of the period of gestation have hitherto 
been little studied. The writer quotes researches made on this subject 
by Spencer, Wing and Fleming and the conclusions drawn from their 
observations. He himself made experiments in order to ascertain : — - 
the influence which the age of the cow at the time of bulling and the seas¬ 
on during which bulling took place might have on the duration of gesta¬ 
lt) 
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tion: the relationship which exists between the sex of the calf and the 
duration of gestation, and the influence which the age of the cow may 
have on the latter. These observations, made on 369 gestations, led 
the writer to conclude :— x) that the average period of gestation in dairy 
cows is 280 days — 2) that this duration is not variable according to 
breed ; 3) that the sex of the calf does not appear to have any influence 
on the duration of gestation — 4) that the proportion of male and fe¬ 
male calves was about equal — 5) that on the average 82.6 % of the 
calves remain from 271 to 290 days in the uterus — 6) that the age of the 
cows at the time of bulling was without influence on the duration of gesta¬ 
tion — 7) that gestation was not influenced by the season in which bulling 
took place. 

2) Weight of calves at birth. — The writer relates the work done 
on this subject by Hevary & Morrison and Fcklfs. According to 
the researches which he made personally on the subject : — 1) of the 
influence which the age of the cow at the time of bulling might have 
on the weight of the calf at birth — 2) of the relation between the weight 
of the cow at the time of bulling and that of the calf at birth — 3) of 
the influence of the season during which bulling took place on the weight 
of the newlv born calf — 4) of the influence of the duration of gesta¬ 
tion on the weight of the calf — the writer concluded: — 1) that the 
average weight of calves at birth was 32.65 kg for males, 29.47 kg f° r fe- 
males and 31.2Q kg for all the calves --2) that among pedigree calves, 
the heaviest were Holsteins, next Ayrshires, Guernseys and Jerseys — 
3) that on the average, at birth the weight of calves of no special breed is 
the lowest, that of pure bred calves is the highest and that of half-bred 
calves very nearly the same as that of pure-bred calves — 4) that the aver¬ 
age weight of newly born calves increases with the age of the cows, until 
the cows reach the age of 5 years, after which the weight of the calves 
decreases in an irregular manner — 5) that increase in the weight of the 
cows denotes an increased weight of the calves ; this increase however is 
not directly proportional to that of the cow — 6) that possibly calves 
bom between the months of April and October may be lighter than those 
born during the rest of the year; there are however considerable variations 
in the weights of calves born in the two periods — 7) that the duration 
of gestation has little influence on the weight of the calf ; on the other 
hand, the nearer the duration of gestation is'to the normal, the nearer 
the weight of the calf is to the normal weight, while their weight at birth 
increases when the duration of gestation deviates from the normal. 

(3) Rate of growth of dairy heifers. — After referring to the researches 
of Eckxks, Waters, Mac Candlish and Robertson, the writer describes 
the method which he adopted in his researches on this subject. From his 
experiments he draws the following conclusions :— 1) Apparently there are 
few cases of loss of weight after calving — 2) The live weight of the ani¬ 
mals increases most rapidly — 3) According to body measurements, it 
appears that the dimensions of breadth, depth, and height follow one an¬ 
other in the order of the rate at which they increase — 4) There seems to 
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be little difference between calves born in winter (that is to say between 
the ist October and the 31st March) and those born in summer (from the 
1st April to the 30th September), except that the heifers bom in winter 
attain, at the time when bulling commences, higher weights and bodily 
proportions than those born in summer — (5) There seems to be a suffi¬ 
ciently distinct relation between the live weight (expressed in kg) of the 
animals and the product of their heights, depths and breadths (expressed 
in cm.). D. S. 

1078 - Some Fesults of Reeding Milch Cows at Experiment Stations in the United 

States. — Winthers, S R, in Hcatd's Dairyman , Vol I*XIII, No. 12, p. 419, figs. 4. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis , April 7, 1022 

Dairy cattle feeding experiments are being conducted at the 5 Stations 
of the Dairy Division, United States Department of Agriculture with the 
threefold object 1) to ascertain the productive capacity of cows and their 
ability to maintain weight when their ration is deprhed of grain ; 2) to 
ascertain the profitableness of feeding grain to milch cows ; 3) to study 
the production of milk, butter, etc. 

The author mentions results already obtained on these points: 
A Holstein (Helen Nilkje Calamity) made a creditable record, although 
from the age of abou* 8 years she was given no grain, her ration consisting 
of roughage alone. On lucerne hay, maize silage and jrasture grass this 
animal yielded 470 pounds of butterfat in one yeai. The following twelve 
months, the same ration supplemented with a liberal ration of grain was 
fed to the cow with the result that the milk and fat production were respect¬ 
ively 25 499 and 823 pounds. 

As regards the economical results of feeding roughage exclusively, 
varying conditions have to be taken into account. In dairy districts where 
the product is sold on a butterfat basis, the increased production due to 
the addition of grain to the ration might not yield much return ; on the 
other hand, where the produce is marketed in the form of milk, the invest¬ 
ment in grain might be very profitable. The author gives other instances 
of good records of Government cows kept at the above-mentioned Sta¬ 
tions of the Dairy Division. K. F. 

1079 - Comparison of early, medium and late maturing Varieties of Silage Maize 

for Milk Production. — White, a c , Chapman, i,. m., Slate, w. i,. t and Brown, b. 

A., in Journal of Dairy Science , Vol IV, No. 4, pp. 333-347, ttg. 1. Baltimore, 

July I <) 22 . 

The experiment made by the authors is an attempt to determine the 
relative economy of milk production by growing early, medium or late 
varieties of maize for silage. 

The varieties used to represent the 3 types were early. Pride of the 
North, Medium, Learning; late, Eureka. The researches were carried out 
at the Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station (Connecticut, United Sta¬ 
tes) upon Holstein, Jersey and Guernsey cows of ages varying from 2 ^4 
years to 10 years and 10 months. 

It was found that late-maturing varieties, under favourable conditions. 
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are decidedly superior in yield to the early varieties, both as regards total 
tonnage and dry matter. The following five years averages were ob¬ 
tained for green maize: early group, cut at hard dough stage, 24 774 lb. 
per acre, water content 73.80 % — medium group, soft dough stage* 
32 947 lb. per acre, water 78.09 % — late group, kernels just forming, 
40648 lb., water 80.16%. 

Pride of the North contained 25.74 % dry matter in silage ; Learning 
25.17 % and Eureka 19.43 %• it must however be remembered that the 
season allowed Learning to mature more than usual, so that the crop used 
in the feeding tests had practically the same percentage of dry matter as 
Pride of the North and gave very similar results. 

The cows were fed silage as well as hay and a grain ration, the latter 
consisting of maize 4- wheat bran and cotton seed meal (3:3:2) having 
a nutritive ratio of 1 to 3.8 and carrying 14.8 % digestible protein and 
71.71 % digestible nutrients. The hay consumed was 4 lb. per head and 
per day. 

The feeding trial proper lasted 100 days, after a preliminary feeding 
first upon regular herd silage, and later on the experimental silage. 

The amount of silage consumed per day by each group was as follows 
1st group (early maize) 44.977 lb — 2nd group (medium) 45.739 lb. — 
3rd grouj> (late) 45.537 lb. The amount of dry matter furnished by the 
silage per day to each group was respectively 11.232 lb. — n.519 lb. — 
9.081 lb. 

The grain was fed in proportion to the weight of the animals, the 
object being to keep them at a uniform weight. By this plan, most of the 
food was used for maintenance and production, a very small amount con¬ 
tributing to the development of the foetus in early gestation. The aver¬ 
age daily consumption of grain was 9.972 lb. by the early group — 8.314 
by the medium and 11.604 lb. by the late. 

The following Table gives a summary of some of the most impor 
tant data. 




jst group 

_i 

2nd group 

3rd group 

Average daily milk yield. 

lb. 

28.286 

22 . Q 3 & 

29.206 

i> » fat » . 

lb. 

I.0878 

1.0455 

1.0788 

Total daily solid yield .. 

lb. 

3.5760 

3 -I 578 

3 5990 

Average initial weight. 

Average increase (+) or lb»s (— ) in live weight in 

lb. 

,10534 

963.3 

IO46.8 

100 days . 

lb. 

+ 17-64 ! 

+ * 2-33 

j —14 

Orain consumption per 100 lb. milk (1) . 

lb. 

35-405 i 

35-816 

i 39.780 

Crain consumption per 1 lb. solids in milk. . . . 

lb. 

;. 752 ( 2 )i 

! 

2-593 

! 3249 


(1) The relatively high grain requirement per unit of production for all the groups is 
due to the small hay allowance. 

(2) The better 1 ecord made by group 2 in solids production is due to its lessei main¬ 
tenance requirements. 
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The results thus show a saving for zoo pounds of milk of 4.37 pounds 
of grain for the group fed early maize as compared with the group given 
late maize. Ton for ton these data seem to indicate the greater economy 
of the early silage. This is further emphasised by the fact that the group 
given early maize gained a little in weight, whereas the group fed late 
maize lost slightly in weight. F. D. 

1080 - Quantity of Feed consumed by a Heifer from time of Birth to Lactation 

Period. — See No. ioy^s of this Review. 

1081 - The Goat as an Economic Factor. — cr£pin, j., in u Unt , year 11, No. 5, pp. 313- 

320. kyons, May IQ2 2 (i) 

Goats are divided into three main fundamental racial branches. The 
most important has its original home on the great central plateau of Asia ; 
next comes the group of African races which has its habitat in the Abys¬ 
sinian Mountains; lastly the European branch has its origin in the great 
block of the Alps. Long hair and a light iris are characteristic of Asiatic 
origin; very short, silky and glossy hair on a coat of bright, vivid colour, 
and dark flashing eyes, indicate African origin. The goat in Europe 
has undergone such deep racial changes that its ethnic characteristic 
is no longer of serious interest for most breeders. However, in the massif 
of the Saint Gothard, a goat has been discovered which may be regarded 
as exemplifying the morphological unit of its species in the required degree. 
It appears in many varieties of coat, but has in all cases precisely the same 
economic value. It bears the stamp of a group of races which is necessar¬ 
ily that of the European goat, and of the typical European race. This 
breed is the largest and the coat is short haired and habitually of many 
colours, white being only found in cases of albinism. The coats of the Al¬ 
pine goat are characterised by dull tints, generally shading off from black 
to tawny and from tawny to light through all shades of grey. The .spots 
are marked in streaks on a ground which, at the extremities of the body, 
on the belly and the limbs is lighter in colour or is accentuated by a 
darker shade. A dark stripe often covers the whole length of the spine. 
The forehead of the Alpine goat has, in profile, a frontal boss. There is, 
also, near the muzzle, a small swelling indicating a good feeder. According 
to the writer, it is a mistake to think that there is one goat of the plains 
and another of the mountains. However, as regards pasture, it does well 
only in high regions. The most surprising fact in the biology of the goat 
is that this animal, which seems naturally intended to live in a wild and 
primitive state of life is admirably adapted to a diet absolutely different 
from that what appears to be its natural diet. Thus when abundantly 
fed it gives double the amount of milk which it would give normally. 

Under the influence of good training, the lactation of the alpine goat 
can be prolonged over two years without interruption. The fact is all 
the more remarkable that an animal capable of supplying 6-7 and even 
8 litres of milk per day at the height of its lactation draws this consider- 


{1) See: R. 19*3, No. 1062; 1916, No. 205; 1918, No. 794 ; i92i» No. 83. (Ed*) 
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able mass of milk from a reserve of live substance the weight of which 
barely exceeds 60 kg. with 6 to 7 kg. of blood. The writer adds that 
this animal, which reaches maturity only at 4 to 5 years of age, is able to 
produce young from the age of one year and remains fertile till over the 
age of 20 years. It is even economically advantageous to pTofit by its 
precocity, for if made to produce when very young, its milking power 
increases and its appetite increases to enable it to meet the double physical 
expenditure, viz., that required for production and that for growth. The 
writer does not attach any value or economic importance to the horns, 
or to the colour of the coat for which the Swiss pseudo-races are recom¬ 
mended. He also notes that it is now possible, by simple measures of 
cleanliness etc. completely to conceal the peculiar flavour of goat’s milk. 
If therefore goat’s milk is no longer distinguishable in taste from best cow’s 
milk and if also malodorous he-goats need no longer be kept in the herds, 
the writer no longer sees that there can be any reason to object to the use of 
dairy goats in the food services. In this connection the diffusion of an 
improved race of goats may be a matter of high importance. Its use on 
a large scale would greatly improve the diet of children and invalids and 
would provide a powerful element of control of tuberculous infection. 
Without claiming that the goat has in itself a concrete principle which 
immunises it against the microbe, it is possible to assert that the goat 
never contracts tuberculosis spontaneously. There is a pseudo-tubercul¬ 
osis which attacks goats exposed to damp cold, but the milk cannot exercise 
its physiological properties in the organism of the newly bo rn or invalids 
unless it is administered raw and in its integral form and properties. 

The goat is the only animal which can supply children and sick persons 
with milk in this ideal form. The writer recommends the diffusion of the 
only European goat, which appears to be not only the authentic thorough¬ 
bred of the European race, but also the heaviest milker of the species. It 
is this race which should be improved by selects n and have its excellent 
qualities established. F. S. 

1082 - The Pasturing of Pigs. — Diffloth, P , in La vie a^ncolc et rutalc , 1 1 th year, 
Vol. XXI, No 29, pp. 57-ei. Pali*, July 22, 1022 (1) 

The pasturing of pigs is a practical and advantageous method, which 
in certain countries, gives extremely valuable results. Pigs however 
owing to the nature of their digestive organs make a poor use of cellulose 
but economic considerations permit a reconciliation between theory and 
practice. With a system of pasture for well kept pigs, and a judicious 
use of supplementary green crops there is very little need of dry foods, 
for months at a time and the result is a valuable economy. In spring 
and at the beginning of summer pigs get a supplement of dry foods. In 
autumn also, when the sows litter and until the young pigs are weaned. 


(1) See: R. T912, No. 374 — E. 1914, No. 11 53 — R • 1915, No. 042 — R. 1916, 
Nos, 889, 1104 — R. 1917, No. 836 — R. 1921, Nos. 1033, 1260 — R. 1922, Nos. 193, 
460, 617. {Ed.) 
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a- little grain is indispensable for the ration. The Americans adopt as 
a practical rule the giving about i s / 4 litres of grain per sow each day 
as a supplement. At every other period, the pastures suffice and assure 
the best profit. Grain, if obtained economically, will always be valu¬ 
able, as also cotton and ground nut cakes. 

The pasturing of pigs is specially indicated in regions which contain 
large areas of clearings and of unenclosed woods. In America wooded 
lands are beginning to be used largely for maintaining pigs in spring and at 
the beginning of summer, when pasture crops are scarce. The ground¬ 
nut then supplies the change required for completing the fattening of 
the animals. This method costs little for the production of a pound 
of meat, but with the rapid increase in the production of pigs, breeders 
have had to examine more closely the phases of this method of rearing 
and to make various pastures utilisable in all months of the year. The 
result has been the establishment of several systems of crop rotation. 
The principal profitable forage crops grazed by pigs are : — 

1) Oats and rye. — Both are much appreciated as green forage in 
every farm rearing pigs. Some breeders sow a large stretch of oats, 
letting the whole be grazed up to the ist March, then one part is enclosed 
to be grazed up to June while the remainder is left to ripen. This plan 
is to be recommended, as it assures pasture at a season when economical 
food is scarce. Moreover it allows the regulation of the portion reserved 
for grain according to the actual lesources of the farm. Needless to say, 
the plot which is intended to furnish grain should not be “ too closely " 
grazed if it is desired to avoid a serious falling off in the grain crop. Cer¬ 
tain winter oats grow again vigorously after having been grazed and stand 
pasture well. 

2) Turnips. — It is especially from January to May that turnips 
are a valuable resource ; earlier or later, other food resources in full yield 
become available. Two judicious sowings of turnips will cover the dif¬ 
ficult period. 

3) Millet. — Its qualities are much appreciated, and it has the 
great advantage of providing food at the beginning of spring, at a time 
when cheap feeding is difficult to find. Sown early, in March, it may 
be grazed towards the middle of April. It is well to graze the plant early 
to make it tiller. Millet is a quick growing plant, capable of feeding many 
pigs for each unit of area. When young this forage is liked by the pigs ; 
but it should not be allowed to become woody. If grazed up to the last, 
millet will be available up to the middle of July. With three sowings 
arranged in series in March, April and May, the period of grazing can easily 
last up to September. 

4) Sorghum. —■ Is often sown in alternate rows, sometimes with 
millet. Sorghum stands grazing worse than millet and if browsed down to 
the giound, it suffers much. Even thus the young millet as being more 
tender is preferred and sought out by the animals, which gives the sor¬ 
ghum time to grow and reach a height at which its consumption is profit¬ 
able and its resistance more assured. These two plants therefore sup* 
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plement each other and give variety to the feeding. Sorghum can also 
be used as a green food. 

5) Early Maize. — Planted in spring it may be grazed or cut about 
the middle of July. Some breeders grow it alone, others in alternate 
rows with ground nuts. When the maize is cut green the pigs on pasture 
will eat the ground nut on the spot and this method gives an earlier fat¬ 
tening food. If it is desired to have' at disposal a useful food as early 
as possible, early varieties of maize are sown, with early horse beans 
broadcasted between the rows of maize. On heavy soils the horsebean 
may be replaced by the dwarf kidney bean. 

6) Ground nut. — Ground nuts fatten pigs at very small cost. Two 
varieties are grown for pigs:— the North Carolina, or African ground 
nut, sometimes called the Georgia groundnut, and the Spanish groundnut. 
The former is a large cropping variety, Planted early in spring, it be¬ 
gins to produce in the middle of September and gives an abundance of 
good food up to January and even March. It will fatten, without sup¬ 
plement, 7 to io pigs per ha. Planted early, the Spanish groundnut, 
is ready for pasture in August, 6 weeks earlier than the Carolina variety, 
at a time when M finishing ” food is scarce. Its yield is much less, ac¬ 
cording to certain growers. Although groundnuts supply a rapid fat¬ 
tening and pigs make remarkable increases in weight, they should not 
be fed exclusively with them for a period of more than 6o to go days; 
otherwise digestive disturbance would be caused. Sows with young 
should onlv be allowed to feed among the groundnuts with caution. 

F. S. 

1083 - Distribution of Enzymes in the Alimentary Canal 0! the Chicken. — pliwmbb, 

R II. A and Rosed ale, J h (Biochemical Department, Rowett Research Institute for 

Animal Nutrition, University of Abetdeen and North ot Scotland College of Agriculture), 

in The Biochemical J outn<tl, Vol. XVI, No. r, pp. 23-26 London, i«)22. 

Lactase has so far never been found in the intestine of Chickens. The 
authors fed chickens from hatching for a period of over three months 
with a ration containing lactose and noted its assimilation. Assimilation 
of disaccharid.es is usually preceded by hydrolysis to monosaccharides, and 
as tliis would imply the presence of lactase, the authors made an 
examination of the different parts of the digestive system to discover 
where the lactase was to be found. Their experiments confirmed the 
fact that it is absent from the intestine but a small amount was detect¬ 
ed in the pancreas, the crop and the gizzard. They then extended their 
investigations to 8 other enzymes specifically concerned in the digestion 
of the common foodstuffs and obtained the following results : 

The distribution of the sucroclastic enzymes corresponds for the most 
part with that in the animal, diastase and lipase are generally present in 
the pancreas of animals; on the other hand there are differences in the 
distribution of the proteoclastic enzymes ; the animal has trypsin acting 
in alkaline media, the chicken in both alkaline and acid media. The en¬ 
zyme of the proventrkulus, which in the chicken corresponds with the 
stomach of an animal acts only in acid medium. 
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bek keeping 1084 - Insulating Capacity of Double-Walled Bee-Hives. — phuxips, e. k., in Untied 

States Department 01 Aaricullurc , Department Cttculai 222, 10 pp Washington, 

May 1922. 

The great number of double-walled bee-hives on the market, where 
they find ready purchasers among bee-keepers by whom they are largely 
used, has given rise to considerable discussion as to their comparative 
.merits. In order to decide the question, the author carried out a series 
of experiments and obtained the following information: 

The shape of the hive has a considerable influence upon its insulat¬ 
ing power, and therefore upon its capacity for preventing loss of heat 
and protecting the bees from winter cold. The heat escapes most read¬ 
ily from the bottom and the insulation of the walls and top is never so 
complete as to prevent a large amount of heat from being dissipated. 

Bee-keepers however never trouble about the insolation of the bot¬ 
tom of the hive, as they are under the impression that the heat escapes 
through the top. It is a mistake to uncover the front of the hive, even 
if it faces south, for if any part of the hive is left with only a single wall, 
or without some other means of protection, all the efforts made to keep 
the test of the hive warm are to a great extent nullified. 

In the double-walled hives on the market the heat escapes so read¬ 
ily from the bottom, that little is lost through the roof and still less 
through the walls. 

An air-space left between the two walls does not retain the heat 
as well as a layer of some material that is a bad conductor, especially 
if the interstices are very small. Convection currents which dissipate 
the heat are doubtless always present in the dead angles of the cavity 
of the hive. The board forming the ceiling should extend as far as the 
external wall upon which the roof rests. It is more effective to close 
the double wall only, than merely to shut the opening of the hive. 

A thicker layer of insulating material should be used than is generally 
the case. If sawdust is used, the layer ought to be 10 to 15 cm. thick. 

F. D. 
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1085 - “La Loque” (Bacillus alvei) a Bee Disease. — cheveexotte-mevel, o., 
in L' Apiculteur , Year EXCI, No. 8 , pp. 270-272. Paris, Aug. 1922. 

This disease is caused by a special bacillus (Bacillus alvei), a distinct 
species, according to the writer, but capable of assuming different forms 
dependent upon its degree of virulence and the nature of environment 
in which it develops. The therapeutic treatment may also be preventive, 
and consists in the use of antiseptics (salicylic acid, mixture of carbolic 
acid and tar, formaldehyde, naphtol (3, etc.). The writer was only able to 
get incomplete results by using antiseptic syrups, which have no effect 
on larvae already infected. 

The best and most scientific prophylactic method is permanently 
to disinfect the hive with formic acid or 10 % solution of formol; to do 
this, paraffin wax should be smeared on the insides of several tin boxes 
(the lids of blacking boxes may be used) to a depth of 1 to 1.5 cm. and they 
should be filled with the following mixture Formic acid or commer¬ 
cial formaldehyde, 2 parts — Alcohol, 1 part — Water, 6 parts. These 
tins are placed in the hive and the mixture is renewed every week. 

Generally 3 or 4 doses are enough ; sometimes, however, it is necessary 
to prolong the treatment. E. F. 

1086 - Sericulture in Libya. — Forlani, K., in BolletU.no delta R. Stazione S per^tnentale SILKWORM 

dt Gelsicoltuta e BachtcoUttta di At-colt Ptcenc , Year 1, No r, pp 2 V30. Ascoli REARING 

Piecno 1022. 

Breeding of the domestic silk worm was started at Bengasi in 1915 
and gave fairly good results. On the initiative of Prof. De Ciixis (Di¬ 
rector of the Agricultural Bureau of the Government of Tripolitania) 
the breeding of other silk producing insects (which might find in Libya 
the conditions of environment necessary to their existence) was tried 
successively, these being:— Philosomia arrindica (which lives on the 
castor oil plant), Attacus bombinia of the Sudan (which can live on Zi- 
ziphus ), Attacus cynthia (which li\es on the AilantJuis) and Attacus ce- 
cropih ; but the results were negative. 

Breeding of domestic silkworms continues to increase as shown by 
the following Table : — 


Years 

Kg. of 

fresh cocoons 

Kg. of 
dr> cocoons 

Unit of price 

Gross yield 

1916 

400 

135 

18 

2 430 

1917 

1 200 

400 

30 

12 000 


The propagation of the mulberry tree is under Government control: 
2671 plants were distributed in 1916 and 9743 in 1917. In spite of va¬ 
rious ailments, which sometimes rage in the broods, it is not uncommon 
to find in properly built premises productions of 75 kg. of fresh cocoons 
per ounce of eggs. 

According to De Cilus (x), Mazzocchi-Alemanni and Leone* 

(i)De Cuxis, E., Cinque anni di sperimentasdoni agmric in Tripolitania, A%ricolt. 
Colon., XV, No. 6 . (Author's note) 
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the second fortnight in March is in Libya normally the most suitable 
time to start breeding, and the premises which are most suitable for native 
breeding seem to be silkworm nursery huts, partly underground, with 
walls above ground. For the methods of breeding, suspended sieves, 
made of local material such as reed grass, palm leaves etc. have proved 
suitable ; for wood, the wild flora are very suitable : — Brassica Tourne ~ 
forti (in arabic 14 hassluss ”), Pituranthus tortuosm (" gazzali ”), Raetama 
raetam ( M rtam ”), Euphorbia guyaniania (“ lebbin"), mid-ribs of the 
leaves of the date palm, etc. Pure breeds have shown themselves the 
more likely to give a high quality yield, but are much less resistant to 
surrounding adverse circumstances , it is thought therefore that the Chi¬ 
nese bi-yellow and multi-yellow crosses are the most suitable breeds. 

The silk market of Tripoli at any rate up to a few years ago was 
almost exclusively supplied with Chinese silk, because owing to the pri¬ 
mitive systems of spinning in use the thread of the local cocoons was 
much weaker than the thread of the Chinese cooons. The Italian stand¬ 
ard most commonly used is 8/100. 

Chinese silk coming from Shanghai is classed as follows in the Tri¬ 
poli market .— 

White Steins, blue Phoenix extra. 

Yellow ST, n° i yellow May ting. 

Yellow* ST, n° 2 » » 

The silk most in request for making burnous is the yellow silk ST No. I 

The silk-producing industry is domestic and it is ordinarily carried 
on by the Jewish population (1). E. F. 

1087 - Value ef Maintaining an even Temperature during the Incubation of 
Silkworms’ Eggs, — Ac^ua, C., in Bollctttno della K. Staztone spentnenlale dt Gelsi- 
colfura e Bachicoltuta di Ascoli Ptceno , Year i. No. i, pp. 13*23. Ascoti Piceno, 
March i f 1^22 

A constant temperature or a slight and gradual rise is recommended 
for the incubation of silk worms' eggs, and accidental sudden thermome- 
tricalchanges are considered as very injurious to breeding results: Gran- 
borj (2) also considers a constant temperature essential, especially dur¬ 
ing early stages of fertile development. On the other hand. Verson 
reports that eggs electrified as soon as they are laid (to cause out of 
season hatching) may be subjected without injury to temperatures lit¬ 
tle above o° and may remain at that temperature for several weeks, and 
Martini has obtained the normal development of eggs treated with hyd- 


(1) Information regarding the treatments to which silk thread is subjected in I*ibya 
before being distiibuted to the trade, is contained in an Article entitled ** II Commercio e la 
lavota&ione della seta ”, published by the BoUett>no d' Informationi del M inis tero delle 
Colonie (1921). {Author's notes.) 

(2) Grandori, M., I problem i vitali della buchicoltura nel momento attualc. Trent. 1921. 
{Author's note) 
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rochloric acid and then kept during the summer for several weeks in 
a refrigerator. The matter is therefore up to the present, a subject of 
controversy which the writer has tried to settle by proposing to answer 
the two following questions: — i) Does a sudden chill during incuba¬ 
tion necessarily cause a state of deterioration which may be seen in a 
higher percentage of unhatched eggs and by irregular progress in breeding ? 
(2) Does this sudden chill produce different results according as it affects 
different periods of incubation. 

Experiments have been made on the following breeds:—indigenous 
yellow, gold Chinese, white Chinese, Chinese cross $ white x <J yellow), 
Chinese cross ($ yellow X c? white), double-strain yellow cross (<j> yel¬ 
low X $ gold), double strain yellow cross (§ gold x yellow). In all 
the cases severe chilling, even when prolonged for several hours (12-24), 
during incubation, did not produce the disastrous effects which would 
generally have been expected : there was only a slight increase in the per¬ 
centage of unhatched eggs and a prolongation of the hatching period, 
but no injury was caused to the breeding and no decrease of yield as was 
proved by the average weight of the cocoons of the different lots which 
were used in the experiments. In reality, there was no contrast, as was 
only to be expected, between the behaviour of the egg treated for out 
of season hatching (which is not affected by retardation through chilling) 
and the behaviour of the egg normally hatched in spring. 

It also happens that incubations of indigenous yellow eggs, treated 
with hydrochloric acid and intended for summer breeding, made at a con-* 
stant temperature, showed no difference from those exposed to varieties 
of temperature by day and night, either in the progress of breeding or in 
the percentage of mortality. During incubation, there was no critical 
period at which particularly harmful consequences might be caused by 
a sudden chill; in the different lots of the experiment, the change in tem¬ 
perature was made at very various times and it had, for all equally, the same 
small differences relatively to the control lots. If there had been a crit¬ 
ical period, it must have clearly shown its effect by a high percentage of 
eggs unhatched in the lots which underwent a change on a particular day. 

It is easy to see the practical lesson to be derived from these experi¬ 
ments : if an accidental temporary fall in temperature takes place du¬ 
ring incubation, the heat in the incubation rooms should not be increased 
suddenly but gradually. E. F. 

1088 -Forcsd Hatching of Silkworms* Eggs with shortsned Hibernation. — 1 acqua, 

C., in BoUeitxno della R. Stazione Sperimentale dt Gelsicoltura e Bachicoltura d Ascoli 
Piceno , Year 1, No. 1, pp. 3-9 Ascoli Piceno, March 1, — II. Idbm, Schiusum 

estemporauea del seme bachi a ibemazione abbreviate. ed esame della pebrina, Ibidem , 
Year 1, No. 2, pp. 45-48. Ascoli Piceno, June 1, 1 922 . 

The writer has made the two following series of experiments 
I) On November 21, 1921, he treated with strong hydrochloric add, 
for 20 minutes, two lots of silkworm eggs one of the native yellow race the 
other of double-strain yellow {yellow x $ gold) which had up to that 
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time never been subjected to temperatures below 15°. After thorough wash¬ 
ing, the lots treated were placed in a refrigerator at 4°-5° in which they 
remained for 45 days; they were taken out on January 5, 1922 and 
subjected to a forced incubation up to 26°. On January 17, the first 
hatchings began; they lasted 6 days and gave the following results 
for 300 eggs taken at random from the whole of the treated lot aiid 
of the control lot:— 


Treated eggs. . . 
Untreated eggs . 


Native yellow 

1 bi-yellow 


Hatchings 287 

Hatchings 

257 

• 7 

* 

82 


These results shew that the treatment with hydrochloric acid does not 
cause hatching of old eggs , but predisposes them sufficiently to secure hutch¬ 
ing by the help of the subsequent action of cold limited to half the normal 
time. 

(2) In the second series of experiments, the writer reversed the two 
stages of the process • a total of 20 samples of native yellow eggs was 
placed in the refrigerator for 33 days (from November 15 to Ja¬ 
nuary 17), then the treatment with hydrochloric acid described above 
was given and the incubation started. Hatchings took place at the end 
of January ; they were complete and very numerous in the treated lots 
but very few in the controls. Therefore, the treatment with hydrochloric 
acid is as effective before as after hibernation. 

The results indicated by the sentences in italics have great pract¬ 
ical importance : it is known in fact that at present, owing to the appli¬ 
cation of the law regarding the control of silk-worm eggs, they must be 
subjected to microscopic examination, to insure their being free from 
pebrine. Technical necessities require that this examination should 
be made just before hatching ; it follows that adding to the period pre¬ 
ceding the normal hibernation, the period necessary for examination and 
for a second contingent examination, a very advanced stage is reached. 
The material impossibility of carrying out the examination in good time 
s eliminated by the method adopted by the writer, which reduces to less 
than half the period of hibernation required and, consequently, gives a 
practical solution of the problem. 

It might be thought that this method hinders the development of 
the pebrine germs which may be contained in the eggs treated, but this 
risk is excluded by the researches of the writer, of which he gives an ac¬ 
count in the second of the Articles reviewed. In the moths belonging to 
two sets in series 1) a slight infection of pebrine showed itself ; it was 
thought therefore that the eggs also were partly infected ; in fact the 
examination of the young caterpillars hatched under special treatment 
contained a slight percentage of infected individuals. 

A second and more rigorous test was undertaken by means of two 
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other series of experiments made one at the beginning and the other at 
the end of March 1922. The lots in the first series were treated with hy¬ 
drochloric acid for 15 or 20 minutes, then with electricity for 5 minutes : 
it was ascertained on the whole that the percentage of cases of infection 
vtrith pebrine was slightly decreased by the action of the acid. On the 
other hand the electric treatment caused no differences in the control lots. 
The lots of the second series, treated with hydrochloric acid only, differed 
in no way from the control lots ; the writer therefore thinks that the dif 
ference in the first case was fortuitous and that it is permissible to conclude 
that the treatment with acid does not check the development of pebrine 
in infected eggs. E. F. 

1089 - On the Relation of Pebrine Infections in Bombyx Moths and in the Eggs at- 
rest and Just before Germination (Expediency and Desirability of Testing 
a modified Method of preparing Silkworm-Eggs). — Lombardi, 1,., in Boiutuno 

della K. Stazione Spervmentale di (welucoltura e Bachtcoltura di Ascolt Ptcena, Year i, 
No 2, pp. 48-57 Ascoli Picetio, July i, 1 * 422 . 

Ordinarily eggs of the silkworm at rest do not show clearly the 
pebrine corpuscles but in the case of intense infection some corpuscularv 
eggs are sometimes found even in the state of rest. The writer has examined 
with the greatest care numerous sets of eggs coming from infected moths 
and has attempted to establish a certain relation between the degree of 
infection at the state of rest and that ascertained just before hatching, 
The work was supplemented by the examination of the moths, which was 
done in the following manner 500 cells, 56 of which contained infected 
moths, were taken out of a group of yellows which had a considerable per¬ 
centage of infection (ro %). The test was made by crushing in a mortar 
one wing with 3 drops of water; a drop of this mixture taken up on a rod 
was placed between two sheets of glass ; the corpuscles found in each 
space were then counted and the examination of a certain number of spaces 
gave the average ; in the case of certain individuals the corpuscles were 
too numerous to count and others (where counting was possible) formed a 
series from 260 to 0.5. 

After the examination of the moths, the writer examined the eggs 
at rest, by crushing for the purpose each egg in a drop of water. After 
complete liibernation these sets of eggs, were separated and placed to in¬ 
cubate and later just before germination each egg was again examined. 
The writer examined 100 eggs at rest and 150-200 just before hatching 

A lot of Chinese gold eggs in which infection was less intense were ex¬ 
amined : out of 500 sets of eggs, only 39 were infected and there were, as 
a maximum, 19 corpuscles per space. 

The writer gives, in tabular form, the results of these examinations, 
and draws from them the interesting conclusion that not only the slightly 
infected moths but also those heavily infected, can furnish sound eggs. 
In microscopic selection, such as is made by breeders, a certain quantity 
of sound eggs are therefore rejected, but this must be considered for the 
present as a necessity of the general method of examination, which it is 
impossible to change. 
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The comparisons made between the degree of infection of the ‘eggs 
at rest and that of the eggs when about to hatch have given results whtcn 
do not enable any relation to be established between what tile microscope 
reveals in the examination of eggs at rest and in that made it the moment 
when the eggs are about to hatch. It is not therefore possible to calculate 
the approximate percentage of actual infection by means of the number 
of infected eggs formd in the former case. 

Lastly the writer suggests that in the preparation of the summer eggs 
and in cases where it is desired to delay hatching by placing the cells in a 
refrigerator, only cut wings should be included ; this method does not in 
any way prevent the examination for pebrine, since when infection is found 
in the body of the moth it is always present in the wings; moreover it 
offers very marked practical advantages, such as the elimination of the 
ptvtrefiabte bodies of the moths and protection against I>ermestes which 
often devour both moths and eggs. K. F. 

1090 - Duration of Virulence of the pathogenic Agtnt of Jaundice in the Silkworm.— 

Acqua, C. in Bollcttino della R. Stazione SpenmcntaU di Gelsicoltuta e Bach coltura di 
Ascolt Piceno , Year 1, No. 1, pp. 10-12. Ascoli Piceno, Mai eh 1, 1922. 

It is known that the hemolymph of the silk-worm attacked by jaundice 
shows very numerous polyhedric granules (probably degenerative products), 
which are very effective in the propagation of the disease on account of their 
intimate connection with the pathogenic virus. Now as the diseased silk¬ 
worms when the skin is broken give out blood which is very rich in granules 
and may contaminate the sieves on which breeding takes place, it is expe¬ 
dient to find out whether the disease can be thus transmitted from one year 
to another, if there has been no systematic disinfection. The writer has 
therefore undertaken experiments to determine how long the polyhedric 
granules can preserve their virulence: in 1920, he obtained an experiment¬ 
al development of jaundice by means of granules collected in the spring 
of the previous year and preserved without any special precautions: in 
1921, the results were positive for other granules collected in 1920 and ne¬ 
gative for those of 1919. It is therefore clear that infection is easily trans¬ 
missible from year to year, by means of sieves or other contaminated mate¬ 
rial, while in the second year virulence appears to be extinct. In any 
case, rigorous disinfection is absolutely necessary in the districts where 
jaundice is particularly vifulent as for example Campania. E. F. 

1091 - Pisciculture in Switzerland in 1981 (i). — RappGrt dm Department federal de 
rinterieur, in Bulletin sutsse dc Peeke et de Pisciculture, year 23, No. 7, pp. 103-107. 
NeucMtel, July 1922. 

Conferences. — For the first time since 1914, a meeting of the 
Commissioners of fisheries in Lake Constance, nominated by the adjacent 
States, took place on September 23 1921 at Friedrichshafen. Among 
the subjects discussed may be mentioned the application of the regula¬ 
tion defining a certain width for the mesh of the bag of the drag net —* 


(1) See R. Nov. 1921, No. 1152. (Ed.) 
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the aAoptkm of uniform conditions for the duty on fishing permits forth* 
upper lake — the mipervteion of fishing in the tipper take — the tax oh 
motor boats — regulations relating to the collection of the fry of the ferns, 
(Cortganus fera ), etc* 

Various questions relating to fishing in Lake Constance, the Lower 
1 ake and the Rhine were dealt with by correspondence between the repre¬ 
sentatives ©f the interested Governments* 

The negotiations with France for the establishment of an agreement 
regarding fishing on Lake Leman led to international conferences in the 
course of which a draft convention was completed. Others were initiated 
for an understanding regarding fishing in the Doubs. 

Progress was also made with preliminary work on the revision of the 
Italia n*Swis$ Convention regarding fishing and regulations for its practical 
working during the year. 

Fishing in Lake Constance. — According to the statistics of fishing 
in Lake Constance (including the i/owev lake), Swiss professional fishermen 
took, in 192I, 175 244 kg. of fish, to a value of 351 439 fr. 

Supervision of fishing* — For payments to the staff engaged in 
supervision, the Cantons spent 210 402 fr.; 50 % of which was re-imbursed 
by the Confederation. For the destruction of animals injurious to fishing 
the Cantons spent 1251 fr. 

A course for fishery guardians took place at Lucerne from the 25th 
February to the 3rd March. 

Contaminated water, fish ladders and sanctuaries. — In a cer¬ 
tain number of cases the “ D^partement Federal de ITntcrieur ” intervened 
with the competent Cantonal authorities to prevent or rectify the pollution 
of water by factory refuse. The measures to be taken for the protection of 
fish at the time of construction of factories using water power or other 
hydraulic works have received special attention. Numerous schemes for 
the correction of river banks have been prepared A Bado-Swiss interna¬ 
tional Commission, was charged with the drafting of rules to be followed in 
future to improve and utilise the waters of the Rhine between Bale and 
Lake Constance. 

Pisciculture. — During the hatching season of 1920-1921, 218 

fish-breeding establishments have been at work* The 176 036 000 eggs 
hatched produced 136 461 000 young fry including 314 038 summer fry 
and yearling fish turned out into public waters under official control. The 
young fry belonged to the following species (in thousands) :— salmon 
(Trutta solar) 953 — hybrid salmon-trout 150 — lake trout (Trutta 
lacustris) 2916 — brown trout (Trutta fario) 9985 — rainbow trout 
(Saltno iridcus) 818 — American grayling (Salmo fontinalis) 14 — char 
(S. salvelinus) 3323 — grayling (Thymallus vulgaris) 3360 — coregons 
100 153 — pike (Esox lucius) 14 787* 

The Confederation paid over to the Cantons, for division among the 
fish breeding establishments the sum of 49 060 fr. by way of contributions 
foi ree ring and turning out the fry. 

Through its Fisheries Department the Government of the United States 

Utiil 
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made a gift of 50 000 fertilised eggs of thfe rainbow trout (Salmo iridms 
and of the salmon of the great lakes of North America (Christivomer namay- 
cush ) to the “ Departement suisse de l'lnterieur ". These will be dealt 
with in the various fish breeding establishments and used for stocking 
certain rivers and lakes. F. D. 

1 

1092 - American Moles as Agricultural Pests and Fur Producers. — Schkfper, t. h. 

(Assistant Biologist, Bureau of Biological Survey), in United States Department of Axri- 
cultute, Farmers' Bulletin 1247, pp. 3*23, figs. 16. Washington, March 1922. 

There are in the United States 5 species of true moles : the com¬ 
mon mole, Scalopus aquaticus found in the plains of the Eastern State- 

— the star-nosed mole (Condylura cristata) and the Brewer mole (Paras- 
calops breweri) common in the greater part of Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England, Michigan, Minnesota and to the north of these states 

— the Townsend mole (Scapanus townsendii) of the Pacific Coast States 
which is the largest of its kind and more abundant locally than any 
other sx>ecies and the Gibbs mole (Neurolnchns yibbsii ), another West 
coast form, but so rare as ordinarily to escape notice. 

The author describes the external characters, specific and differ¬ 
ential, of these species, their habits, development, food, natural enemies 
the damage they cause, means of control, the preparation and utilisa¬ 
tion of mole skins. The bulletin is too long to allow more than a brief 
summary; the following are some of the most interesting and least 
known facts mentioned. 

Contrary to the generally received opinion, the mole does not con¬ 
fine itself to regular periods of work each day (morning, noon and even¬ 
ing), but is equally active at any hour, especially at seasons when there 
is no great variation in temperature during the 24 hours. Moles are 
probably never dormant and do not hibernate ; they however extend 
their surface runways at times when soil conditions are favourable, e.g., 
after rains in summer or during periods of thaw in winter. 

Moles grow and develop with extraordinary rapidy. 

They are however slow breeders, the number in a litter is commonly 
3 in the case of the Townsend mole and 4 with the common eastern mole. 
The Townsend mole forages in gardens more than the ordinary species. 

As regards the supposed natural enemies of the mole, hawks and owls 
take only a small toll. Poisoned mixtures are of little use, and traps 
are much more effective. Of these there are many simple types on the 
market. The trap should be set in runs made in moist rich soil, but no 
part should project into the cavity, or the moles will burrow beneath it. 

Moles may be trapped successfully in the Pacific coast country at 
any season of the year, and elsewhere when the weather permits. If 
the trapping is for the purpose of obtaining fur, winter and midsummer 
are the most favourable seasons, as the pelts are then in the best con 
dition. Care must be taken to use traps that do not tear or damage 
the skins. 

The pelts are classified according to the appearance of the leather 
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side; good class skins are of a clear tan colour, while inferior skins are 
spotted or blotched with bluish-black. Although mole-skins have long 
been articles of considerable commercial importance, all the pelts used 
by furriers in America up to about 1917 were obtained through import¬ 
ation from London, the prices paid annually being between 2 and 3 mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey has recently stated that the skins 
of the common American mole (Scalopus aquations) are quite as good as 
the imported skins of Talpa europaea while those of the common large 
mole of Washington and Oregon are of superior quality. Since these 
facts have been recognised, a local trade in moleskins has arisen and 
about 50 000 dollars' worth of American pelts were marketed in 1918, 
and in 1919 the business increased by nearly 25 %. E. F. 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

1093 - Power Farming in Egypt. — Casoria, M., in L'Egypte contemporaine, Year XIII, 
No. b2, pp. Ho-82. Cairo 1022 

In agricultural practice in Egypt, power farming, although its great 
advantages are recognised, has not spread in proportion to the great extent 
of land which might be so cultivated ; the reasons are as follows* 

1) The net cost is still too high. 

2) The fact that machines are wanted only for certain work and the 
delay caused by repairs, owing to the lack of workships in the districts. 

3) The difficulty, in certain parts of Lower Egypt, of carrying out 
power farming owing to the close network of irrigation canals. 

4) The lack of positive data regarding the net cost, deduced from 
a test of at least three months uninterrupted work. 

The writer concludes that if the manufacturing firms agreed to carry 
out a definite test, with the approval and assistance of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, which would make clear the economic and industrial advantages 
of this mechanical system of cultivation with types of small, medium and 
large tractors, the result would be convincing, and Egyptian farmers, seeing 
these advantages, would replace the old methods of agriculture by the 
mechanical system. G. D. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

1094 - Receipts and Payments in the Cultivation of Ghessab in Sicily. — See 

No. 1056 of this Revtew . 

1093 - The Feed Cost of a Heifer from Birth until the Beginning of the first 
Lactation Period. — Me Candlish, A. C. (Iowa State College of Agriculture aud 
Mechanical Aits, Ames), iu Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 348-361. 
Baltimore, July 1922. 

Table I gives a summary of the author's previous work in determ¬ 
ining the feeds required by dairy heifers grown to the producing age. 
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- s-sat—. --.rgasu zzsszsxzs 

Authority 




Bennett 
and Coops* 

Hayocn 

. 

i 

| Trorman 

Months fed. 


24 i 

! 

26 v* 

24 

Feeds : 


Whole milk, pounds 


342 

439 

445 

Skim milk, pounds . 

. • . 

3165 

333 ° 

i 29 53 

Grain .. 


547 

1710 

737 

Diy roughage . 


2649 

2*>34 ! 

3 M 5 

Silage mid soiling . . 


3603 

4042 j 

2938 

Pasture, days . . 


294 

322 ! 

1 

}00 


The animals used for these experiments which lasted for 5 years* 
were 40 in number and consisted of pure-bred and grade Holstein, Guern¬ 
sey and Jersey heifers and pure-bred Avrshires. Twenty-four of the 
heifers calved between October i and March 31 and were classed as wint¬ 
er heifers; the other 1 6 which calved between April 1 and September 30, 
came under the head of summer heifers. In each of these groups, the 
heifers calved at the average age of 29 “ months ”, the month not being 
a calendar month, but a period of 30 days. 

The average birth weights were 68 lb. for the winter heifers, 64 for 


Tabee II. — 


Feeds consumed in 29 months (from birth). 


j Cows calved 
! In winter 


t ows culver 1 
in summer 


All the cows 


Milk. 

Pure milk. 

Skim milk. 

Crushed Maize. 

Maize gluten feed. 

Crushed oats .. 

Wheat bran. ... 

Einseed cake.. 

T4nseed cake (crushed). 

Total of concentrated feeds. . 
Total of ensilaged forage. . . 

Total of hay. 

Pasture.. 

tuccrne hay. 

Sugar cane forage. 

Maize forage. 


days ! 3 3 

kg. I 690 

» ! 95 b 

» i 724 

* i 3 i 

» | 140 

* I 229 

* ! m° 

* * 5-4 

■ I 1382 

* ’ 1855 

* ! 129 

days ; 323 

kg. i 1623 

» ! 98 

» | 414 


3 5 

3 - 

590 

632 

99 x 

069 

673 

704 

55 

40 

r 18 

129 

206 

220 

118 

J 29 

163 


1299 

1348 

202 8 

1924 

15S 

141 

368 

341 

1 r 27 

1425 

99 

98. 

493 | 

445 


the summer heifers and 67 lb. for all the animals. The average Weights 
at the beginning of the lactation period were ioto lb., 941 lb., and 982 lb. 
for the winter, summer and both groups respectively. The average live- 
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weight gains from birth to the beginning of lactation were 94a lb., 877 lb 
and 915 lb. 

The average daily live-weight gains throughout the trial were re* 
spectively 1.09 lb., *.01 lb., and 1.05 lb., 

The author reckons the feed prices per ton as follows : Crushed maiza 
10 dollars —- hominy feed 20 dollars — Ground oats 15 dollars — wheat 
bran 20 dollars — linseed oil meal 32 dollars — cottonseed meal 32 dol¬ 
lars — lucerne hay 12 dollars — sugar-cane forage 8 dollars — maize 
forage 10 dollars — mair.e silage 4.50 dollars — soiling 4 dollars — whole 
milk per loo lb. .2 dollars — skim milk per too lb. 0.25 dollars — sucking, 
per day 0.06 lb. — pasture per day 0.05. 

In total feed cost of production, the ranking was: winter heifers, 
109.89 dollars; summer heifers, 102.43 dollars, and all heifers, 106.81 
dollars each. 

The average feed cost per lb. of increase in live weight was 117 cents, 
in all groups. F. D. 

1096 - Variations in the Cost and Sale Prices of Butter before the War, and from 1913 
to 1921, In the United States. ■— Ross, H. A. (Illinoif* College of Agriculture), 
in Hoard's Dairyman , Vol. 1 ^X 111 , No 6 , pp. 192-193, Fort Atkinaon, Wis., 
February 24, 1922. 

The author has plotted curves for the cost price of the fat content 
of butter with the object of comparing the economic position of butter- 
producers between 1918 and 1921 with their condition before the War. 
For this purpose the average amounts of feeds required for the production 
of one pound of butter were multiplied by the price of these feeds for every 
month from September 1918 to October 1921. The cost price each month 
was compared with the price, for the corresponding month for the period 
1909-1913. The results obtained were expressed in terms of the 1909- 
1913 average made up to 100; thus, if for instance the cost price was 200 
for any given month, it is double what it was before the War. 

If the chart giving these results is examined, it will be seen that 
from September 1918 to June 1920, the cost price continually increased, 
reaching during the greater part of this period, a figure double the pre- 
War average ; from June 1920 however there was a rapid fall, which 
during the last months, brought the prices slightly below those obtaining 
before the War. This means that the same quantity of the same feeds 
has a lower value now than just before the War broke out. 

The author made a similar chart of the sale prices of butter* compar¬ 
ing the average monthly price on the Chicago market with the quinquen¬ 
nial average of the corresponding months during the 1909-19x3 period. 
This curve (from September 19x8 to December 1920) tends to assume the 
same forifi as the preceding curve with slight variations in either direction. 
This result does not indicate that the cost price of the fat was nearly 
equal to that of the butter, but that the ratio of the cost and sale price 
was the same as before the War, Thus, if the cost price of the fat was 
200, the price of butter was about double what it had been in pre- 
War days. 
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As stated above, there was a considerable fall in the cost price of 
fat between January 1921 and January 1922, whereas no proportional 
drop took place in the prices of butter. It is however true that the price 
of butter cannot be regarded as corresponding exactly to the price paid 
to the producer for the fat; the expenses of handling the butter account 
for some of the difference between the present and pre-War cost of butter. 

Although the cost price varies in each case, the graphic index shows 
the relative position of each producer and proves that the dairyman who 
made a profit before the Wai now makes a higher profit, while any loss, 
where it occurs, is less, which signifies that the present economic position 
of the butter producer is better than it was during the 1909-19x3 period. 

In short, given the present cost of fats and feeds, it is advisable for 
the dairy farmer to increase the cereal ration of his cows up to the point 
of obtaining a corresponding rise in the milk yield. K F. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

1097 - Composition of Wines of Lees and Lees of Wine. — sebochon, i, , m Comptes 

rendus de VAcadimte des Sc t nets, Vol 171 * No 18, pp 117Q-1182 Paris. 

May 1, j <)22 

The comparison between the wine first drawn off (choice wine), the 
wine taken off the lees by decantation and the wine taken from the lees by 
pressing in bags has given respectively in analyses made by the writer : 
Alcohol % in volume:— 10.55 — 8.50 — 895; Total acidity as sul¬ 
phuric acid 5.50 — 5.40 — 5.45 — Fixed acidity as sulphuric acid 5.10 — 
5.0 — 4.90 ; Volatile acidity as sulphuric acid * 0.40 — 0.40 — 0.55 %; 
Dry extract at ioo° : 21.27 ~ 32.75 — 32.82 ; Total ash : 2 45 — 2.65 — 
2.70; Soluble ash ■ 2 25 — 1.90 — 1.85 ; Alkalinity of the ash in bitar¬ 
trate of potash, per litre: 507 — 1.62 — 167; Bitartrate of potash: 
4.13 — 1.83 — 2.08 ; Total tartaric acid in bitartrate of potash, per litre : 
5.05 — 2.39 — 2 45 ; Total potash in bitartrate of potash, per litre : 
4-59 — 4 ?4 — 4.17 ; Sulphate of potassium: 0.31 — 0.34 — 0.35 ; 
Phosphoric acid : 0.175 — o 471 — 0.455 ; Polarimetric deviation: o 
— 0 — 0; Total alcohol + acid ; 16.08 — 13.90 — 14.40 ; Alcohol 
Ratio : extract 4.3 — 2.1 — 2.3. These analyses show that there are 
in the wines of lees compared with the wine drawn off:— 1) a decrease 
of about 2° in the alcoholic strength — 2) constancy in total acidities, 
fixed and volatile — 3) increase of dry extract of at least 50 % — 
4) slight increase of ash, with decrease of soluble ash and increase of in¬ 
soluble ash — 5) considerable decrease of alkalinity in the ash, reaching 
a / 8 of the original amount — 6) decrease of 50 % and more of bitar¬ 
trate of potash and total tartaric acid, while the total potash scarcely 
decreases by 10% — 7) increase of phosphoric add, the quantity of which 
is more than double — 8) very sensible decrease of the total alcohol 
+ acid ; increase of the acid ratio : alcohol; decrease of 50 % in the 
alcohol; extract. 

The bi tartrate of potash lost was replaced by biphosphate of potash in pro- 
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portions corresponding to their molecular weights. — These characters, which 
are peculiar to wines of lees arise from the digestion process which takes 
several weeks and are due to old yeasts undergoing decomposition and which 
have been carried away in quantities with the wine at the time of racking 
and which are afterwards deposited and constitute the greater part of the 
lees. The fact that these yeasts are rich in phosphates, lime and magnesia, 
explains both the peculiar characters of the composition of wines of lees, 
and the origin of the tartrate of lime in the lees. During the period of rest 
in small receptacles and before decantation, the proportion of yeasts in 
process of decomposition is very great with regard to the volume of wine ; 
a molecular exchange is made between alkaline-earth biphosphates which 
the yeasts diffuse in the wine and the bitartrate of potash which the latter 
contains. The bitartrate of lime which is formed is deposited and passes 
entirely into the lees, thus reducing the cream of tartar in the wine; the 
biphosphate of lime in the lees on the other hand is transformed into very 
soluble biphosphate of potash which is found again in the wine of lees after 
decantation or filtration. 

The decrease of alcohol is due either to evaporation or to flowers of 
wine ( Mycoierma < ini). The increase of dry extract is due to the passing 
into the wine of nitrogenous substances which the dead cells have diffused 
in the wine. 

Practical conclusion. — It is preferable to pass the muddy lees, 
left aften the first drawing off, immediately through a filter press rather 
than to leave them for a long time to digest. Wine so extracted by the 
filter press would have an approximately similar composition to that of 
normal wine. F. D. 

1098 - Should Apples for Cider Making be washed? — Girard-vaton, d., in 
L'Alimentation modernc et les tfuiusir.es annexes, new series, Year 19, No. 20, pp. 87-88 
Pans, July 1 ()22. 

In Germany, Switzerland and in other countries, it is considered ne- 
cessarj* to wash the apples before making cider. In France on the other 
hand that practice has partisans and opponents. The first remark 
that generally the apples are covered with dust, mud, dejecta of insects, 
micro-organisms and refuse of all kinds as well as with a kind of perspiration 
which they undergo after the fruit is gathered. Even if they look clean, 
this syrupy perspiration forms a very good stratum for the development of 
numerous germs. The above-mentioned impurities are mixed with the pulp 
during crushing ; they pass into the must and give the cider a disagreeable 
taste and smell. On the other hand, the view" is held that washing removes 
the ferments which help fermentation, that it dilutes the must by the water 
which is added, and lastly that it takes away from the cider, part of the 
perfume coming from external matter. 

The writer has made some researches with the object of determining 
the quantity and the nature of substances removed by washing. He has 
subjected several varieties of cider apples to washing, using 20 kg. of each 
variety. The matter removed by washing varied between 2.05 gm. and 
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86.85 gm., or the equivalent of ioe.5 — 1343 g*ri per ton, that is to «*y 
entirely negligible quantities. The impurities removed formed so un¬ 
pleasant mud which became even worse after calcination. 

Analyses have given on the average the following results:— 


Ory extract with “ beln-nume" . . ,. 1 7.258 8 

Total sugar .. . I 4 630 » 

Tannm .... . f , . o 043 » 

beetle mattei and albuminoid' ... . . j 1 412 

Ash. .. . o 704 » 

Total aridity as malic acid. . o 191 *> 


For a ton of apples, the loss of sugar which is the most important, 
would be scarcely 281.5 gm. If washing is prolonged the quantity of mat¬ 
ter removed increases; hence, the apples should not remain long in the water 
and excessive movement should be avoided After washing it is recom¬ 
mended to dry the fruit. This may be done by means of machinery which 
should be found in all good cider factories 

L. V. 


1099 - The Olive Oil Industry in Greece. — bogris, d (inspector of industry at tin 
Min^try ot NVtona' Economy), in UEcononuste d 4 th<nes, Ye it 2. No 27, pp 41^ 432 
\then-, U)2 2 

The annual production of olive oil in Greece amounts on the average 
to about 73 million okas (1 oka = 1 250 kg ), not including that of Macedo¬ 
nia As the home consumption is from 55 to 40 million okas and as New 
Greece has enough for its requirements and can export olive oil, there 
remains for export at least 22 million okas 

The Greek olive oils are often too acid and sometimes have a dis¬ 
agreeable taste While in no European State is it permissible to sell as 
food oil of acidity above 5 degrees (total acidity as oleic acid), the oils 
retailed in Greece commonly have an acidity of from 15 to 20 degrees, 
sometimes as much as 30 degrees , in the latter case they are injurious 
to health. 

These drawbacks ate due:— r) to the deterioration of the olives 
owing to their late collection and bad stc ring ; 2) to the imperfect me¬ 
chanical plant of the oil factories , j) to the want of cleanliness in the oil 
factories. 

The writer suggests the adoption of legislative measures to enforce 
the adoption of scientific methods in the manufacture of the oil as i« 
done in France, and formulates a series of proposals concerning :— bases 
of valuation of the oils — measures in favour of the consumers — meas¬ 
ures against uncleanliness in the oil factories — measures for the finest 
olive oils. 




F. D. 
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ixoo - Manufacture of Tapioca Starch at Porto Bfeo. — gokbba* pu (Jcfe, DtvieiOn 
de Qulmica), in Revista de Aericultura de Puerto Rico, Vol. VIII, No. IV, pp. 30-41. 
Sau-Juan, June 1922. 

The writer suggests that this plant, which is cultivated in all tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, is capable of great development in the island, 
especially for the manufacture of its starch which is very much in request 
for size. A short estimate is given of the cost of a small factory for an 
output of 120 qx. of starch from 600 qx. of manioc every 24 hours. 

P. C. 

xioi - Hie Value of Ohio Wheats for Bread-Making. — corbould, m. k., m Bulletin 

of the Ohio Experiment Station, No. 350, pp. 187-219, with several figs. Wor^ter, Ohio, 
June i921. 

The Spring wheats grown in Ohio belong to the hard variety and are 
suited to the climate of the Northern part of the State. The winter 
wheat is subdivided into hard, semi-hard and soft types. The hard win¬ 
ter wheat flour has a high gluten content and is suitable for bread-mak¬ 
ing, the semi-hard flour is also recommended for the same purpose and 
cake and pastry-making. The soft winter flours must be blended with 
a stronger kind, if used for bread-baking, but are very suitable for all 
other baking-purposes. 

The author gives the names of the soft and semi-hard Ohio varieties 
of wheat which yield the smallest percentage of bran. Soft wheats usually 
produce a great deal of bran. 

A comparison between the wheats grown by the Department of 
Agronomy at the Ohio Experiment Station has proved that the semi- 
haTd wheats which produce good yields per acre and give general purpose 
flour are best for Ohio growers. 

Musty flour, if free from odour, may be used for bread-making. The 
flour of sprouted wheat has an improved bread-making quality, if the 
j>lumule has not grown longer than the kernel. Iy. V. 

H02 — ManiOfi Broad*— Guabrad©, O. A. (Ivabomtorio de Investigaciones, Sawtidad, 
Habana), in Sam dad y Betidiciencia Vol. 27, No. 3-4, pp. 145-146. Havana, March- 
Apr. 1922 

Manioc (" yuca M ) grows wild in Cuba, where it resists the most 
severe drought. It supplies the aborigines with bread, and for a quarter 
of a century has formed the chief food of the rural population of the 
island. 

The starch content could be increased by scientific cultivation. The 
manioc is not well* managed at present; for instance,, the extraction of the 
starch is carried out in a primitive manner and a large amount remains 
in the pulp, also 450 000 kg. of starch anti 225 000 kg. of glucose have 
to be imported annually into Cuba, whereas it should be possible to export 
these products on a large scale. 

Dr. Cai.ving, Director of the " Estacidi* Agron^rmca Nacional ” 
of Cuba has prepared bread and flat cakes of manioc containing to % 
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of wheat flour and has submitted them for examination to the Scientific 
Laboratory of Sanidad. 

Manioc bread, externally, looks very much like that made from ‘wheat, 
but, on account of lack of gluten, it is not so soft. It is slightly bitter but 
the taste is pleasant. It crumbles and moistens well during mastication. 
Like wheaten bread, manioc bread soon becomes stale, but its freshness 
may be restored by moistening and holding over a fire. The flat cakes 
are better than those made from wheat. 

Regarding its nutritive value, the following Table gives the results of 
analyses ; it should be stated that for the wheaten bread the figures given 
represent the average of 5 years analyses. 

Analyses of manioc bread and wheaten bread. 


Manioc bread , Wheaten bread 


Moisture. 

Protein (N X 6.25) .. 

Starch and reducing sugars .. 

Fats... 

Cellulose.. 

Ash. 

Phosphoric acid iu the ash. 

Acidity calculated as acetic acid. 

Calories per Kg. of dry matter calculated according to the 
metabolic formula. 


26.00 % 
11.25 
4911 
8.60 
4.00 
1.04 
(0.074) 
0.40 


29-31 % 
13-45 
54*42 
1.18 
0.63 
1.00 

1.40 


4666 4081 


If the use of manioc for making bread was extended, better utilisation 
of the plant would result. L. V. 

1103 - The Clarification of unfermsnted Fruit Juices. — Caldwell, j. s (Plant Physio¬ 
logist Office of Horticultural and Pomological Investigation), in United States Department 
ot Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1025, 1 >P i-io, bibliography of 35 works. Washington, 
January 23, 1^22. 

When unfermented fruit juice, such as that of apples or grapes, is pre¬ 
pared by the methods ordinarily employed, a more or less copious preci¬ 
pitate is formed after pasteurisation consisting of cellular debris and sub¬ 
stances coagulated by heat. For this reason, a second pasteurisation is 
effected after an interval, and the formation of a coagulum in the final con¬ 
tainer is prevented, but the liquid remains permanently turbid and opaque 
from the presence of considerable quantities of suspended colloidal ma¬ 
terials. 

In the case of a few heavily pigmented varieties of grapes, the deep 
colour of the juices masks their turbidity and renders them attractive to 
the eye. The juices of most white grapes are too opaque to have an invit¬ 
ing appearance, and although their bouquet and flavour are often superior 
to the pigmented juices, their turbidity counts so heavily against them 
that no systematic attempts have been made to put them on tbe market > 
and they are little used even where pale-coloured grapes abound. 
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Unfermented apple juice, or u sweet cider ,, is to a large extent a sea¬ 
sonal product and consumed in considerable quantities in the autumn. 
Pasteurised unferm^ited cider has not gained greatly in popularity, the 
preference being given to synthetic drinks, pasteurised ciders being pro¬ 
nounced “ muddy ” and unattractive. 

In view of the reception given to the clear attractive juices prepared by 
zealously guarded special methods, it is probable that the consumption 
of unfermented juices would be largely increased if simple and efficient 
methods of making brilliant transparent juices of unaltered beverage quality, 
were generally available. 

To discover some such method was the object of the author's 
researches on apple and grape juice. 

It was found that the ordinary filtration does not give satisfactory re¬ 
sults when applied to apple, grape and grape-fruit juices, as they are diffi¬ 
cult to filter and contain considerable quantities of colloidal material which 
passes through ordinary filters. Clarification by means of proteolytic enzy¬ 
mes is possible, but requires too much technical skill and supervision. 

The addition of tannin and gelatine, casein, fish glue, egg-albumen and 
blood is unsatisfactory, for precipitation is slow and incomplete, the 
chemical composition of the juices is altered, and their palatability and 
flavour are affected. The preparation of a suitable silicic-acid gel is tedious 
and difficult and the precipitation obtained by its use is imperfect and slow 
owing to the clogging of the filters. Of the inert adsorbing agents, carbon is 
not suited for apple and grape juices as it removes flavouring substances, 
is a decolourising agent, and does not entirely remove pectins and gums, 
also, fine particles of carbon which pass through the ordinary filters remain 
in suspension and are finally deposited on the sides of the container. Diato- 
maceous earth is by far the most satisfactoy aid to the filtration of fruit 
juices yet employed, for it removes the colloidal materials and leaves in¬ 
tact the colouring and flavouring substances. As obtained in the markets, 
diatomaceous earth contains varying amounts of wax derivatives which 
import perceptible foreign flavours to most juices, but these objectionable 
materials are readily removed by heating the earth to redness for a short 
time. Earth that has been used may be “revivified “ for future use by 
similar treatment. 

The juice to be clarified should be allowed to stand undisturbed for 
12 to 18 hours in order to permit the cellular debris to settle, and should 
then be siphoned, or decanted, from the sediment. The best results are 
obtained when the juice is thoroughly mixed with the diatomaceous earth 
at the rate of 6 to 8 pounds per 100 gallons and immediately filtered. 
During filtration, the juice on the filter must be well agitated at intervals 
to keep the earth in suspension and prevent obstruction of the filter. 

The author describes the construction and operation of some simple 
but effective filters. For semi commercial operations he advocates a filter 
composed of a thick paste of diatomaceous earth supported by a nickel 
wire screen and a cloth ; filtration is assisted by a suction pump. For 
household use, satisfactory results are obtained by gravity filtration 
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through a disk of earth somewhat thieker than the one described above. 
The vessel used should be at least 60 m. high and must be kept almost 
constantly full. Heating the juice before filtration h^s many advantages. 
If the heating is effected in open vessels or tanks, the temperature of the juico 
should not be allowed to exceed 130° or 140° F (44.5 — 6a& C) nor should 
it remain long at this temperature in the case of apple juice or delicate 
grape juices as deterioration in flavour is easily produced. A few va¬ 
rieties of grape yield juices ma) r be heated to 170° F (71 0 C) without 
injury 

By means of the above described process, preliminary pasteurisation 
and storage are eliminated ; this shortens the process of preparation, 
decreases the losses, and improves the appearance of the product Juices 
thus treated remain perfectly clear and transparent when bottled and 
pasteurised, and retain the characteristic flavour and quality of fre*-h 
juices h. V. 

1104 - Analyses of Italian preserved Fruits. — /ay, g (r sta/ione cbinuco aeruru <11 

Torino), in Lc ^tazton* spcrimentali a^rauc itnhane, Vol I y V, No \ 6 , pp 

Modena, i 922 

The writei, being unable to find any analyses of Italian fruit preserve in 
the literature of agricultural chemistry, lias analysed a series of preserves, 
jams and jellies of various fruits prepared by several Piedmont Firms. 

The lesults (detailed in a tabulai statement) show that the pioducts 
of Italian industry do not differ essentially from those prepared in foreign 
countries, to which also they aie in no way inferior F. D 

1105 - Studies on the Biology of Lactic Acid Bacteria. — ookini, c (Laboratory Bat* 

terioloepco della R Scuola Superiore cb Agilcoltura, Milano, m Journal of Bactertofagv , 

Vol VII, No 2 f pp 271 276 Baltimore, March 1022 
. The author gi\es a short account of the studies he has made of re¬ 
cent years on the bacteria producing lactic acid, these micro-organisms 
include the lactococci and the laetobaeilli 

Lacto-proteoi.ytic property - Many of these bacteria first coag¬ 
ulate and afterwards dissolve casein. Their action is checked by the 
addition of calcium or other substances, and depends upon certain fac¬ 
tors of which one of the most important is temperature. As early as 
1897, the author noticed that high temperatures promote the fermenta 
tion ot lactose, whereas low temperatures are favourable to the proteo¬ 
lysis of casein 

He subsequently studied these processes more in detail. It appears 
that many bacteria when cultivated at 250-35° C, show no lactic-protea 
lytic property, though this appears at 130-20° C, i e., the temperature 
maintained during the ripening of cheese The composition of the medium 
is a matter of great importance Thus even in 1902 the author observed 
that some bacteria dissolve casein but not gelatine, while others break 
up gelatine and leave casein intact, and certain species have a proteo¬ 
lytic action ou both. The author also emphasises the injurious effect 
exerted upon proteolysis by the products of the process itself; these 
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are found in ordinary milk as a result of the great increase in the micro ¬ 
organisms before sterilisation. The sterilisation method is another im¬ 
portant factor. If milk is sterilised at a high temperature, till it be¬ 
comes brownish in colour, it can no longer be used for the demonstration 
of proteolytic properties; this explains the negative or almost negative 
results obtained by certain investigators. 

Bacterial flora of the milk ducts. — It has been shown that 
microorganisms are found on the udder, in spite of external cleanliness 
and healthy condition of the cow. This bacterial flora may be either 
useful or injurious both from the hygienic and dairy-industry standpoints. 
For this reason, the author made a selection of milch cows by the com¬ 
position of their mammary flora and judged the quality of the milk yield 
according to the results of the fermentation tests. 

Heat resistance. — The author has proved that the non-sporifer- 
ous lactic acid bacteria resist temperatures of over ioo° C owing to the 
formation of a protective layer of casein. 

Spore-forming bacteria. The author isolated a Bacillus acidt - 
ficans-presamigcnes-casci present in cheese and also found a similar form 
in silage ; and considers that spore-forming lactic-acid producing and 
lacto-proteolytic bacteria are very wide-spread. 

Viscosity. — The power of lactic acid bacteria to render milk vis¬ 
cous before making it acid has been observed by several investigators. 
The author recognises that this is a constant property of many bacteria 
which has passed unnoticed because it is transitory during the fermen¬ 
tation process. 

Application to the cheese-making industry and to ensil¬ 
age. — Selected lactic acid bacteria assist the ripening of cheese by’ 
1) eliminating the putrefaction and gas-forming bacteria ; 2) accelerat¬ 
ing the maturation process. The same may be said as regards their ef¬ 
fect upon ensilage. Lactic acid bacteria give very good results, espec¬ 
ially if an impermeable bed is used, when the forage is half-dry, provided 
the air is excluded by so heaping up the silage, that the internal tem¬ 
perature rises to 350-40° C Inoculation gives excellent results particularly 
when the silage is Hot of a kind to set up spontaneous lactic acid fermen 
tation. 

Many of the author's results have recently been confirmed by other 
workers including Barthel, Bocehout, Dk Vries, Burri, Esten, 
Evans, Hardings, Harrison, Hoffmann, Lohnts, Orla Jensen etc. 

L. V. 

1106 - Commercial Production of Butter In the United States. — See No. 1096 of 
this Review . 
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DISEASLS DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER TOWER PLANTS 

1107 - Correlation between the Aluminium Content of Sugar Beet and Bacterial 
Infection.— Sco no of tins Rt hk 

1108 - Various Plants introduced into the United States resistant to certain Diseases 
and Pests.— Sec \o i< of tins Reuen 

H 09 - The Ascomycete Ophwbo/us car/ceti, as the Cause of Take-all of Cereals 
and Grasses.— iii/patrick ii m Thomas 11 1 an<] kirb\ r s m Mvcolo u, 

Vol XIV, No I, pp v 1 111?- I pi i EantivRi Vi j x 

In Julv 1920, ptiithcua of a speues <f Ofhioholu > weie obnntd at 
East R(cluster (New Yoik) m wheat pluits showing characteristic symp- 
t'ms of the tike all disease, subsequently re])orted m various localities 
in the State and also dsewhcrc (1) 

The fungus has been obtained in pure culture md jopeated inocula¬ 
tions have shown it to lx a sTxcifie agent ot this disease 

This fungus, after comparative experiments made with material from 
America, England, Italy, France, Japan and Australia, has been classified 
as (t canceli (Berk and Bi ) Sice 

A complete diagnosis of the paiasitc is given Q T 

mo - Observations mad$ in New York State on the Take-all Disease of Cereals and 
Grasses {Ophiobolus car/ceti) (.). - kirb\ k s m Phytopuih>io^ f Vol xri, 
No * pp (U <>s ligs \ pi 3 bibliography of 31 work^ Caiicislu, Pi 10*2 

A sur\e\ nnde m 1921 in New York State demonstrated that the 
' toke a11 disease euised b\ nhno'olus canceli (Berk and Bi) Sacc 
was present m iuail\ one half < f the winter wheat fields ot lb countries 
in the west (f tin State The diseast was as severe as that described 
in Australia and Europe Tlv iverage damage m the 78 fields tound 
intected m 1921 wa*- alxavt 2 ° 0 and the maximum damage in any one 
fidd was about 20 

1 he most typical s\ mpton < f the disc ase is a dwai hng of the host plant, 
which includes a reduction m height, m the number of tilleis, in the number 
of heads, and in the si/e and amount of gram produced The yield of an 
infected plant was on an a\cragc about r % that of a healthy plant 

ii) See R Jan 1021, No 101 {Fd) 

(2) See No ijoo of this Review (Ld ) 
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The fungus is confined to the roots and lower internodes of the 
host, where a pronounced discolouration occurs. A typical plate of 
mycelium is found between the leaf sheath and the culm, and perithecia 
aie produced in abundance, more than too having been found on single 
culms of wheat and Agropyron repens . As a result of inoculations under 
glass, typical perithecia were produced on wheat, barley, rye and one or 
more species of the following wild Grainineae :— Agropyron , Bromus , 
J'lymus , Festuca , Hotel cum, Hystri\, Lclium and Ph alar is. 

None of the 54 varieties of wheat tested in the greenhouse, showed 
any marked degree of resistance to lake-all. These varieties included 
specimens of the foil* wine species . Triticum sativum , T. compactum , 
7 . turgidum, T. durum, T. hcoccum, 7 \ Spelt 1 , T. polonicum and r. mo - 
nococcttm. 

The causal organism was isolated and grown in pure culture on numer¬ 
ous media. Typical perithecia have been produced in pure cultures. 
In the present investigation seeds from infested plants did not act as carriers 
of disease Soil from infected spots in the fields acted as a distributing 
agent for several months, but at the end of 8 months, soil which had 
been kept in the lalxnatory did not act as a carrier. Pieces of infected 
straw containing perithecia were very effective carrying agents; the vir¬ 
ulence of the organism had not decreased at the end of 8 months. 

O. cariceti requires a condition of alkalinity for optimum growth. 
This explains why the addition of alkaline substances to the soil has been 
observed to favour the spread of disease whilst the addition of acid-form¬ 
ing substances has the contraiy effect. 

The most promising methods of control seem to be : the practice of 
four to five year rotations ; the eradication of wild gramineae and cross- 
fertilised eeieals, which may act as hosts ; discontinuation of the practice 
of digging in wheat stubble for \ years preceding the sowing of wheat ; 
cleaning the wheat seed thoroughly to lemove all bits of straw which might 
carry perithecia ; the discontinuance of the practice of liming the soil 
befoie sowing. Other suggested methods of cc ntrol are late sowing and 
the use of resistant varieties, although definite results have not been 
obtained in either case. G. T. 

mi - Moroccan Durum Wheats liable to Rust. — see No. 1046 o t this Rene w 

1112 - Diseases and Pests of the Olive Tree, in the United States. — See No 10 01 

this Review, 

1113 - Diseases and Pests of the Cacao in Bahia, Brazil.- see pane n 6 <> of this 
Renew. 

1114 - Leaf-Spot Disease of Tobacco caused by Phytiosticta Nicotian a. in 
North Carolina. -- wolf, k.a, m Phvtopiuhoio y , Voi xn, No 2, pp. 99101. 
Lancaster, Pa., 1922. 

For several years ill succession, a leaf spot disease of tobacco has 
been noted in North Carolina, both upon seedlings in the nursery, and upon 
more mature plants in the field. Brownish spots are formed irregular 
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in outline, varying in size from x to 10 mm., lightest in colour near the 
centre, and bordered with pale or yellowish-green. Pycnidia of a Phyl- 
Icsticta (identified provisionally by the author as Phyll. Nicotiana K. and E.) 
are seen in the dead tissue. 

The fungus has been isolated and grown in pure cultures and success¬ 
ful inoculations of seedling tobacco plants under elass have been made. 

G. T. 

1115 - Soj» max, Dahlia rosea and Cosmos b/plnnatus, new Hosts of 

Bacterium Soianacearum, in North Carolina. — wour, f. a , in Phytopa- 

tholo^\ t Vol XU, No 2, pp 98-99. I*ancafeter, Pa , 1922 

In August 1921, specimens of Soja max sent from Columbus (N. Ca¬ 
rolina), of Dahlia rosea , and of Cosmos hipmnatus , collected in Raleigh, 
were attacked by wilting, less marked in the case of the soybean, probably 
owing to the woody nature of the stems and petioles. 

Upon microscopic examination of the xylem tissues, bacteria were 
observed ; these were isolated from each host, and eventually identified 
as Bacterium Solanace/rum, and according to the author the diseased con¬ 
dition of the three planbs may be attributed to this bacterium 

G. T. 

1116 - Bacterium Soianacearum injurious to various cultivated Plants in the 

Philippines ( 1 ). — Wejxes, C o , and Roldan, K F , in 7 he Philippine Agriculturist 

Vol X, No 8, pp vn-V )8 3 pl Lo<* Bafios, Laguna, 1922 

The disease produced by Bacterium Soianacearum K. V S. is one of 
the most serious of the maladies which attack the tobacco plant in the 
Philippines. It is common in all the tobacco-producing regions, and 
causes an annual loss of between 5 and 15 ° 0 of the crop ; on seriously 
affected soil, 50 ° u of the crop may be destroyed. Although seedlings 
in the nursery are attacked as well as adult specimens, the plants that 
have been lately set out suffer most 

The disease also attacks the tomato and egg-plant on a large scale 
according to observations made near Manilla and in the Province of La¬ 
guna. In the fields of the Los Banos College of Agriculture, 70 to 100 % 
of the tomatoes, egg-plants and tango plants ( Chrysanthemum coronaruim ) 
were found to be suffering from the malady. Nearly all the tomato plants 
were killed while still young, the egg-plants arrived at the fructification 
stage, but none of the fruits ripened. Chrvs. coronarium , like Ricinus 
communis , was attacked at all stages of development. 

The disease is characterised by the more or less rapid and complete 
withering of the organs of the plant which unless it has reached an ad¬ 
vanced stage, usually succumbs. Old plants although they wilt and 
wither manage to survive. 

Numerous unsuccessful attempts to control this disease have f>een 
made at Los Banos. Garner, Wolff and Moss state that the only 


(i) See also H Attg. 1922, No 875. (Ed) 
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remedy is a five-year rotation during which all the host plants of Bad. 
Solanacearum are rigidly excluded from the infected soil. 

It has been found that the egg-plant suffers little from the disease 
if sown in the rainy season so as to ripen in December. G. T 

1117 - Pusmrium sp., a Dauteromyoete Injurious to the Tomato Plant in North 

Queensland. — Pollock, N a R , m Die Queensland Agricultural Journal, 

Vol XVI 11 , Part, i* pp 10*12 Brisbane, July 1022. 

Some five or six years ago, a disease due to a species of Fusanum 
was noticed for the first time in the Bowen district where the tomato is 
cropped annually over considerable areas In this district, the disease 
is of general occurrence and few areas even on virgin soil are free from 
the infection. 

The disease has also been observed at Townsville and Cooktown, 
but it does not seem to exist in other areas where tomatoes are grown 
for market such as Guthalungra, Gumlu, Cloncurry, Charterstown, Cape- 
River etc. 

The fungus attacks the roots and spreads through the fibro-vascular 
tissue which when cut in sections is seen to be brownish The first in¬ 
dication of attack is usually the yellowing of one or more of the bottom 
leaves followed by the wilting of one 01 several branches Where the plant 
has no tap-root, one branch is usualK first affected followed later by 
others, until ultimately the whole plant dies The period from the fir-,t 
sign of attack to the death of the host, varies according to its power of 
resistance and the severity of the infection, so that the plant may die at 
once or linger on for several weeks 

It is possible that the disease maj extend to the fruit, but no ex¬ 
ternal or internal signs of its presence have hitherto been detected 

The disease sometimes shows itself a few weeks after the plants 
have been set out , it is usually not found in those left in the «eed-bed 
even if they have been neglected. 

Self-sown plants appearing in fields wdiere tomatoes were grown the 
previous season fretxuentlv show no signs of infection. One case of the 
serious infection of self-sown plants has been observed, but the land was 
sown with another crop, and probably some damage w r as done to the 
tomato-roots during cultivation. 

While so far no variety of tomato has proved immune, some varie¬ 
ties are more resistant than others. Earlj r maturing varieties such as 
•'Chalk's Early Jewel" appear more subject to the disease than the 
main crop varieties. 

No data are available as to the length of time the fungus may re¬ 
tain its vitality in the soil in the absence of any plant host, but there is 
abundant evidence that the infection increases when tomatoes are grown 
in succession upon the same ground. 

It has been noted that the fungus spores were probably carried by 
the seed in the first instance, but when diseased and healthy plants are 
set out together, the disease can be contracted through the soil. 
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It is cleaT that the fields on which diseased plants have grown can 
carry infection, and that it may be transmitted to other fields by im¬ 
plements or other mechanical means. 

The disease may also make its appearance on the roots, but the 
author is of opinion that the fungus generally enters by means of lesions 
due to want of care in lifting young plants in the nursery, or inflicted 
by different tools etc. 

An experiment was carried out in this connection ; when setting 
out the plants their roots and stems, as far as the bottom leaves, were 
dipped in a solution of I part copper sulphate to 500 parts by weight of 
water with a view to sterilising the broken rootlets , at the same time 
they were watered with a similar or weaker, solution. Although com¬ 
plete immunity was not gained, the treated plants were longer in devel¬ 
oping the disease than the untreated. 

The author beliex es that crop rotation is the chief factor in the con¬ 
trol of this disease. Sweetening of the soil b\ liming, and increasing 
the amount of plant food by the application of fertilisers to insure vig¬ 
orous growth are necessary processes. In addition to the foregoing 
and equally important are the raising of disease-resistant strains and 
caielnl attention to seed ^election G. T 

1118 - Cercospora Melongena , n. sp. of Hyphomycete injurious to Egg 
Plant in the Philippines. - Welles, c <. , m Pintof*atholo^\ t Voi xii, Xo 2, 
pp ft 1-O5 iigs 2 IfimcastcT, t\i., l'cb mzz 

A spotting of the leaves of 1 he egg plant has been observed recently 
in, ]vOS Banos, I v agunn Province (Philippine Inlands), especially on the 
lowest and oldest leaves. Chlorotic irregular shaped spots, frequently 
fusing, appear first on the upper surface of the leaf, later reaching the 
under surface. With age, the central poitions of the lesions, which may 
cover an area of 6 to & mm. dry up and turn grevish-brown and show 
concentric rings. In advanced stages of spotting, the dead tissues fall 
out leaving a shot-hole effect. 

According to the author the agent responsible for this disease is a new 
species of Cercospora which he describes and names C. Melongenae . 

The native variety of egg plant has a long black fruit, turning yellow' 
when ripe, and this has been seriously damaged by this disease, while the 
Siamese variety, small round and yellow fruit, is but slightly affected. 
All the plants in the district where the disease was first notified were 
infected, with from 50 to 100 % of the leaves attacked. 

Several experiments have shown that spraying with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture every two weeks is sufficient to hold the disease in check. However, 
comparison between sprayed and unsprayed plants has shown no important 
difference as regards setting or development of fruits. On the other hand, 
spraying tends to increase longevity of leaves and the general vitality 
of the plants. From these results it seems that spraying is not justified 
from the commercial standpoint for mature plants, unless the disease 
threatens to be unusually severe resulting in serious defoliation. Should 
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this occur, especially with young leaves or seedlings, spraying may be 
relied upon as a control measure. G. T. 

iri9 ~ Banana Freekle £Phoma Musae) in the Philippines. — eee, h a., in 

Phvtopatholo y % Vol. XT I, No 2, pp. 101*102, flg«i 1 Eanoaster, Pa , 1022 

On both green and ripe bananas in the public markets in the Philip¬ 
pines, sometimes dark reddish-brown and sometimes black, minute distinct 
and hard spots were noticed. Usually they occur in large numbers and 
in some cases in masses on the fruits. .Similar spots are seen on the 
leaves, but rather more streaked. 

The varieties known locally as Latundan, Borongan, Lacatan and 
Saban of Musa Satiicnium are affected. 

"Examination of the spots shows the presence of pvcnidia and spores 
which resemble very closely those of Phoma Musae Carpenter, previously 
reported in the Hawaiian Island* as the cause of the “ banana freckle ” 

The disease is much more abundant at the close of the wet season 
than during the dry season. As bananas in the Philippines are grow r n 
entirely for kcnl consumption, the disease here does not cause the loss 
which occurs in the banana industry in Hawaii 

It has recently been reported that this disease is widespread in the 
Sulu Archipelago, and in the Island of Mindanao in the Philippines. These 
islands are sparsely populated, and no bananas have been imported from 
the western hemisphere which indicates that the banana freckle is indi¬ 
genous or at least has existed a long time hero. 

There is a continual migration of labour from the Philippines to the 
sugar plantations ot Hawaii, and it may be supposed that a few infected 
fruits have been introduced in this way into the banana plantations of 
Kalili Valley, adjoining Honolulu, where the disease was first leported 
for Hawaii/ O T. 

1120 - Peniciiiium expansum , Stem End Rot of Apples, in California. 

Barncm, C e in s m tUi, new Vul 1 ,V, No 1 1*5, pp r*> 7 - 7 n ^ Utica, N. Y , 

June 30, 

During the late spring of IQ2T a large number of apples which came 
from a lot removed from a cold storage temperature of j2° F and kept 
for a few days at 45° F, started to decay at and around the base of the 
stems. When placed in a moist chamber, these apples very soon decayed 
without wrinkling, becoming soft and watery. Decay was of a sharply 
defined nature and the affected parts could be easily removed. Normally 
these decayed apples were soon covered with green mould. On examination 
of the stems of apples in storage it was found that many were green as 
the result of fungus conidia, which after cultivation were identified as 
Peniciiiium expansum Lk. 

No mention is made in the literature of the subject as to the entrance 
of a decay-producing organism through the stem. The decay of apples, 
which is ordinarily caused by P. e\pansum , is invariably mentioned in con¬ 
nection with abrasions of the skin, such as insect punctures and wounds 
or injuries of a mechanical nature. Some authors refer to infection as 
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entering through the calyx, but no-one has ever notified stem end in¬ 
fection. 

During the autumn of 1921, large mature Yellow Bellefleur apples 
were collected from trees in a Berkeley garden. These were picked with 
the fruit spurs attached, carefully washed in alcohol, mercuric chloride 
solution 1-1000 and distilled water, consecutively. The leaves were clip¬ 
ped from the spurs to facilitate the process, but the spurs were not removed. 
Moist chambeis were sterilised and prepared, the spurs were then removed 
from each apple and conidia of P exbansum were applied to the freshly 
exposed surface at the ends of the fruit stems, and the apples were then 
placed in the moist chambers. Control fruits similarly treated, but not 
inoculated, were kept under the same conditions in the laboratory. Of 
the six apples thus treated four developed the characteristic stem rot and 
were soon completely decayed. The control apples remained in good con¬ 
dition for 3 months. 

Yellow Newtown apples were picked in the same manner at Wat- 
sonvilla (California), and brought to Berkeley On October 17, 1921, 
three of the ripest of these apples were treated and inoculated in the same 
way as the Yellow Bellefleur specimens On November 18, the form of 
decay of all three apples was identical with that observed on fruits naturally 
infected. Six Yellow Newtown apples were treated in the same manner 
and inoculated with the same organism several days later than the pre¬ 
vious group, and they all showed signs of the typical decay In every 
case the controls remained in good condition. After six weeks all the 
apples inoculated were entirely decayed and covered with green conidia. 
Cultures of these Conidia appealed identical 111 every way with the original 
gulture. Furthei inoculations were made with re-isolated cultures on 
carefully sterilised apples At the same time other apples were inoculated 
with the original cultuie Results were identical, the typical Pentctllium 
decay showing itself at every puncture. A Pemctllwm isolated during 
the autumn of 1921 from decaying plums was found to give rise to typical 
decay in apples after inoculation. This plum Pentctllium , inoculated into 
the stems of three Yellow Newtown apj>les caused typical stem end decay 
after three weeks The same Pentctllium was found later to be identical 
with the original Pentctllium isolated from apples. 

Preparations were made from the infected leaves on some of the apples 
used in the experiments and typical colonies of P. expansion were developed. 
About 15 % of the colonies were identified as belonging to the Pentcilhnm 
species ; a considerable number were responsible for typical P. expansum 
decay when inoculated into ripe apples. This fact would seem to indicate 
the abundance of the fungi in the trees at harvest time. 

These results prove that stem end infection of apples is possible. 
Observations made by the author indicate that this mode of infection is 
quite common among apples in California, especially on Yellow Newtowns. 
Although checked by cold storage, the rot makes some progress at a tem¬ 
perature of 45 0 F and at room temperature decay is rapid. 




G, T. 
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11 * i - Observation? on the Erysiphaae MIervsphaera querela*, Sphaerotheca 

morsvltvae And Qldlum fariaOSU/a, in Italy. — Trotter, A., in Annalt della 
R. Scuola supenore d'A cricoltura %n PotHci , Vol XVII, pp vn (extiact). Portici, 1922. 
Microsphaera quercina (Schw.) Burr. — Op the upper surface of oak 
leaves collected between the 20th and 30th of November 1920 at Zaffaria 
Province >i Messina (Sicily), which were covered with the characteristic 
“ oidium ", the writer noticed some perithecia of Micr. quercina, previously 
found in Italy, in the Province of Bologna (1) and at Rome (2). 

Sphaerotheca mors-uvae (Schw,) Berk, and Curt. — This Erysiphea 
reported as found foi the first time in Italy in 1914 (3), had, however, 
1 >een previously observed in August 1904, at Tornetti di Viu, in the Pro¬ 
vince of Turin. From 1912, the writer had found it in the Province of 
Avellino (Celsi, Forino and Avellino), where it may have been introduced 
by means of infected plants of Kikes coming from Northern Italy' At 
the present time the presence of the fungus is certain in Piedmont (Pro¬ 
vince of Alessandria (4), Novara (4) and Turin), in Lombardy (Milan and 
Pavia) (5), in Venetia and in Campania (Piov. of Avellino). 

Oidium funnosum Cooke. -- On apple trees grown in the nurseries 
of the Royal School of (Etiology and Viticulture at Avellino, an extensive 
attack of Oidium farinosum has been observed for several years, taking 
place in spring. The fungus had l>een only recently reported in Italy, 
and especially in Northern Italy, whence it may have reached Avellino 
on young wild apple plants. This conidial form —* which, according 
to the writei, should be attributed, in the present case, to Podosphacra 
Icuiotndia (Ell and Ev.) Balm - shows a great tendency to propagate 
itself, especially on young nursery plants, the buds of which are attacked 
to such a degree that Jthey die and dry’ up in a very short time. Accord¬ 
ing to the writer, wild plants, obtained from seed and not yet grafted, 
were all more or less badly attacked, while the grafted plants had vigorous 
grafts, with buds almost entirely’ unharmed. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

I r22 - Observations on the Coecidae Of Egypt. -- Hall w J , in Ministry of Agriculture, 
f'gvpt, Technical and Scent i.c Scrim, Bulletin No 22, pp i*s», pi. h Cairo, 1922 
A record of the fifty-six species of Coecidae of Egypt to be found in 
the collections of the Ministry of Agriculture. It is probable that over a 
hundred identified species exist in the country, and doubtless some new 
to science will be collected, when it is found possible to make a detailed 
examination of the desert flora as a whole. 

A brief description is given of the external characters of the species 

(1) Sec R. Feh. 1920, No 26 \ {Ed ) 

UJ See Hi May 1921, Vo. (£«*.) 

(Hi See R Pec. 19x4, No. u88. (Hd) 

(4) See H , July *942, No, 785. (fid.) 

M) See R. pec 1914, No. 1188 (Fd.) 
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enumerated with references to any peculiarities. The microscopic charact¬ 
ers are only mentioned when the preparations made by the author show 
any distinct divergence from type. Information is added as to bibliograph¬ 
ical sources in which will be found descriptions and illustrations of the 
various species. A complete list of the host plants is also given, and in 
the case of species which have proved recognised pests, certain observa¬ 
tions are made as regards the outbreak and the control measures adopted, 
including the legislative orders 

In the appendix, a short list of the Coccidae collected in Palestine 
at the end of 1021, is given 

G. T. 

insects, btc 1123 - Vespa germanica and V. vulgaris , Hymenoptera injurious to the 
injurious * Ghessab (Pennisetum spicatum) in Sicily. - See\ T o io^ftofthis 
to 

various 1124 - Calligraph a exclamationis and Mordellistina pustulata, Beetles, 

Injurious to Helianthus spp. in Manitoba, Canada. — criddle, n , m rhe 

C ana dm n Fntomoh^isl. Vol I,1V, No s, pp <>/<><) Orillia, Mav 

The recent cultivation of sunflowers (Hdianthus spp) for fodder 
purposes has provided a new instance of hitherto harmless insects becom¬ 
ing pests 

In Canada a large number of wild species oi sunflower are found 
some of which are closely allied to the cultivated kinds and as the wild 
varieties have their insect enemies there is no teason win these should 
not spread to those under cultivation and thus become of economic im¬ 
portance 

The sunflower-leaf beetle (C alhympha (\damationu d, is a very com¬ 
mon and widespread insect m Manitoba where it is found feeding upon 
the leaves of various species of wild sunflower. It seems to live exclusi¬ 
vely on Helianthus, and tor that reason, promises to be one of the most 
important insects attacking this plant The beetle has already spread 
to cultivated sunflowers on which it breeds as rapidly as upon the wild 
kinds The author gives a morphological and biological description of 
the different stages of the insect, both beetle and larvae feed upon the 
leaves of sunflowers In nature, they are most frequently met with on 
perennial species such as Helianthus gigankus, though they have been 
noted in numbers upon Ht annua petxolans also, and from this have spread 
to cultivated species 

There is but one generation of the insect in Manitoba The adult 
form superficially resembles the Colorado potato beetle (Leptmotarsa 
decemlmeata ), but is considerably smaller Sprays similar to those used 
for the latter pest are also effective against the Sunflower beetle. 

The larvae of another beetle, Mordellistina pustulata, were first col¬ 
lected from the stems of the Red-root Pigweed ( Amaranthm retroflexus) 
which had prematurely died Rater, they were found hibernating in 
sunflower stems some of which they had riddled with their tunnels. These 
larvae confine themselves largely to the pith, but also injure the more 
woody parts ; they occur most frequently near the base of the plant, al- 
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though any portion of the stem may be infested Plants thus injured 
have a stunted appearance and sometimes die Several larvae may in¬ 
fest a single stem and these remain within the plant until the following 
spring when they pupate , the adult beetles make their appearance in 
June A description is given of the morphological characters of the larva 
and of the adult beetle 

In addition to the beetles mentioned above, a weevil, Desmons con - 
s trutus, has been found feeding on the flowers of Hehanthus , but it re¬ 
mains to be seen whether it will become of economic importance G T 

1125 - Pyrausta penitaiis — a Mierolepidopteron parasitic on the Nym- 
phaeaceae, Nelumbo Lutea and N . nucifera in the United States. — 

\iTsrsLiE, Cr C r and Cartw right \\ B m L miod States Department of A n rtcuUute, 
Bulletin No 1076, 14 pp pi, 1 W ashing ton J j c , Tuly 102- 

Pyrausla amshei Heinrich (1) and Pvr penitaiis Grote are two closely 
related species very similar in main morphological and biological charac 
ters to the maize borer (Pvr nubilahs llubn) (2) recentlv introduced into 
America from Kurope It therefore ^eemed po^ible that a close study of 
the life-history and habits of the two natne ^pecie^ might bnng to light 
some facts that would help to determine the potentialities of the new pest 
In order to make the habit c of the American specie*- better known a 
paper dealing wnth P amshei from the biological standpoint, lias alreadv 
been published , the present jiaper treats of the life-history, habits and 
enemies of Pyr penitaiis 

The authors' work dates from Jul\ 1919, and was carried out at Kim- 
berlm Height^ and Knoxville in Tenne^ee where the Miciolepidopteron was 
chiefly studied on the yellow lotus (Nelumbo lutea), this N\mphaeacea and 
N nucifera are as far as is known at present, the only natuial ho^ts of the 
insect 

The larvae feed on the leaves of N lutea which is grown as an ornamen¬ 
tal |>lant and not only destroy them, but aho attack and deform the pods> 
thus spoiling many of the ^ceds 

In confinement in the laborator\ the partly grown larvae found on 
lotus fed readily and completed their development on smartweed ( Poly¬ 
gonum penn sy Ivamcum) , buckwheat (P fagopyrttm) and dock (Rumex 
cnspus ). G T 

H26 - The Banana Weevil (Cosmopolites sordidus) % injurious also to Abaca 
(Musa textiiis), in ths Philippines. — CrNDAN\, S M iti The Philippine 4 ncul 
tun t , Vol X, No S, pp 367 !**(>, pi ^ l,o* Ilafios, l*ugujia, to 22 
Although reported first in the Philippines only twenty to thirty years 
a go, Cosmopolites sordidus Germ judging from its wide distribution, wa b 
certainly in existence before that time, and has been the cause of serious 
losses both of banana and abaca plants (Musa tc\tihs) In 1916 this co- 

leopteron killed large numbers of banana and abaca plants in Pacte, I*a- 

(1) See R July 1021, No 7*M {hd ) 

(2) See R May 1921, No 585 (thd ) 
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guna Province. To-day the Pacte abaca industry is practically ruined. 

The insect is a serious pest throughout the Philippines, and attacks 
banana plants of all varieties and at all stages of development. Most of 
the injury is done to suckers of the size best suited for transplanting, that 
is, from 75 cm. to 1,5 m. high. 

The first outward indication that a sucker lias been attacked is its 
loss of vigour. As the attack continues the unopened leaves die and fall 
off. If the sucker is removed and sliced through, the bulb is found to be 
riddled with holes, tunnelled out by the weevil. The older suckers are not 
killed as a result of attack, but are so weakened that the flowers produc¬ 
ed are abnormally small. Observations made at the College of Agriculture, 
Los Baiios, indicate that the small and medium sized varieties of banana 
are more liable to attack than the larger varieties. Further experimenta¬ 
tion is however, necessary. The abaca appears on the other hand to be 
less readily attacked than the banana ; here again further experiments 
are needed. 

Detailed information is given as regards the habits and life history 
of the insect 

The insect is undoubtedly distributed by the transportation of in¬ 
fested suckers and root stocks for propagating purposes. The beetle 
rarefy flies, but is able to crawl along the ground and can cover at least 
15 metres each night. 

No natural enemies of C. sordid us have been discovered in the Phi- 
lippines, where amongst other control measures tried, infested suckers 
have been soaked for varying lengths of time in water and in formaldehyde 
solutions of different strengths. It was found that formaldehyde has a 
negligible effect on the vitality of the insect. In water the larvae and pupae 
from both bananas and abacas died within 72 hours, and only in a few 
-cases were the larvae found dead after 48 hours. The adults however 
appeared to survive and usually crept to the pa rt of the suckers above 
water, and can thus in most cases be readily collected and killed. 

The stools cut during the harvest should not be left in the fields as 
they would harboui the beetles and act as a breeding ground. 

Plantations should as far as possible be kept in good condition and 
very old plantations should be cut down and the land ploughed. Crop 
rotation is also advised. G. T. 

X127 - Tetranjrchus yoth&rsl, a Mite injurious to the Avoearto an& other 
Plants in Florida* — Moznette, G F , m United States Department of A f*e! culture, 
Bulletin No. 1015 PP, figb u, i coloured plate Was&mgtoa, C. f 1^2. 

The red spider, Tetramychus yothersi Mc.G., was recognised as. a for¬ 
midable enemy of the avocardo (Persea gratissima) in Florida as early as 
1909, since which time the damage caused by it has increased each yea®. 

In groves where the red spider abounds, the trees frequently become 
defoliated prematurely during the winter season. This generally results 
in an abnormal development of bloom the following spring, and the 
weakened trees are unable to set and hold a full crop of fruit. 

t*Hf J 
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The red spider punctures the leaves and sucks the contents forming 
white spots at the point of attack ; later, the leaf becomes red and appears 
scorched. The foliage so attacked soon falls. 

T. y other si, which was first named and described from specimens on 
the leaves of camphor (Cinnamomum Camphor a) sent from Florida, has been 
found by the author on both the West Indian and Guatamalan varieties, 
of P. gratissima . It occasionally causes considerable injury to the mango 
(Mangifera indica), Camphor (C. Camphor a) and the Australian silk oak 
(Grevillea rohusta) in Florida. It has al c o been collected there on Euca¬ 
lyptus sp., Terminalia Arjuna , Anona squamosa , Cucumis sativus and Ica- 
corea paniculata. 

Irf S. Carolina, the pest has been found on Ulmus spp Salix sp., Quercus 
alba , and Hicoria Pecan ; and in N. Carolina on Ulmus sp. 

A description is given of the life-cycle, habits and biology of the 
mite. 

The following predatory enemies attack T. y other si ; Scholothrips sex - 
maculatus Pergande, Chrysopa lateralis Guer., Scyymnus utilis Horn, Sc. 
kinzeli Casey, and Lcptothrips mail Hinds : of these Sc. utilis is the most 
formidable. 

Several insecticides have been successfully used against the avocardo 
red spider . finely powdered sulphur, lime-sulphur spray, commercial sodium 
sulphide, and nicotine sulphate containing 40 % nicotine. 

Dusting wit h powdered sulphur is by far the quiekei t method and would 
be very practical, but for the fact that the presence of other insect pests 
in addition to red spider necessitate- the use of liquid insecticides. 

During the winter, after the fruit has been gathered it is' advisable 
to apply a lime-sulphur solution in the proportion of 1 gallon of concentrated 
solution to 60 gallons of water. When the temperature is above normal, 
or when the trees do not attain a thoroughly dormant condition, 1 gallon 
of the concentrate to 75 gallons of water can be tned. 

Sometimes the mites make their appearance in the autumn before 
the fruit is picked. At this season, a 40 % nicotine sulphate spray (in the 
proportion of 1 part to 900 parts of water) with the addition of 2 or 3 pounds 
of fish-oil soap to each 100 gallons of the dilated spray, is temporarily 
effective and does not spoil the fruit. 

The j^pray rod and spray gun have both been used in these operations, 
but it was found that the latter gave more satisfactory results. 

Orchards mulched in various ways are generally less infected with 
red spider in South Florida than those where clean culture is practised. The 
avocardo, however, seems to thrive best where mulching is carried out and 
the moisture is conserved 

One factor largely influencing the appearance and abundance of 
red spider in a grove is the vitality of the trees. Nothing is to be gained 
by allowing trees to suffer from want of proper attention such as mulching, 
fertilisers and culture. 

G. T. 
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1128- The Beetle, Ips Pint as a primary Pest 0! Pinus divar/cata and 

P. resinosa in Minnesota, — Graham, S A , in The Canadian Entomologist, 

Vol 1,1V, No 5, pp qq-ioo Orillia, May 1922 

Although it has been generally established that Ips pim Say is normally 
a secondary parasite, and usually attacks only dead or dying trees, this 
beetle has also been known to kill healthy trees as actual^ occurred in 
Itasca Park during the summer of 1921. The specimens destroyed were 
ten in number , 7 being young, rapidlv growing Jack pines (Pinits divari¬ 
cated, varying from 2 % to 5 inches in diameter on the stump and 3 healthy 
Norway saplings (P. resinosa) about 15 years old. 

Each of these trees was very heavily infested from the surface of the 
ground almost to the top by the first brood beetles, and must have been at 
tacked simultaneously by a laige swarm of the insects Apparently the 
attack was concentrated upon the few trees killed, since a careful examina¬ 
tion of surrounding pines failed to show any signs that other indi\ iduals had 
been infected Probably the beetles were attracted by the presence of two 
freshly felled pines which had been seriously infected So large a number 
of the insects were present that many were forced to find quarters in the 
standing trees near 

It is a curious fact that the beetles did not infest the large piles of re¬ 
cently-sawn pine-logs of which there were many in the neighbourhood 
The small group of heavily infested trees were quickly discovered by wood 
peckers which destroyed at least 90 °„ of the insects, both adult and larvae, 
thus preventing the attack from assuming serious proportions 

Although the felled trees lviug on the ground which the author assumed 
to be the attraction, harboured quite as many of the insects as the standing 
trees, it is interesting to note that the woodpeckers did not work at all 
on these trees 

This fact would appear to show that consideiable care must be exer¬ 
cised in the use of trap trees for baik beetles It is believed that the in¬ 
sects can be attracted by tiees that ha\ e recently been killed and are known 
as trap trees. After they have become infested, they can be destroyed, 
thus materially reducing the number of insects in the forest. The presence 
of newly killed trees in the neighbourhood of freshly cut logs clearly 
shows that trap trees, as they appear to have a tendency to concentrate 
the beetles, must only be used with the gieatest caution. G. T 
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i U9 - Development of Natural Resources in Portuguese East Africa - iiali., it n 

(H B M Consul (mteial l.auicnvo Mtrquis) in Dipartment at Oicrwas trade Riport 

on tin ( ommemal Situation nf Portuguese Lost Afttco. London, t<)2 n 

As regards agriculture, in which the country throughout is extremely 
rich there is great activity, particularly on the banks of the Zambesi anil 
in the district of the Companhia dc Mozambique, which i« served bv the 
port of Beira. On the Zambesi, as well as in the southernmost part of 
the country, sugar is produced in large and increasing quantities The 
average annual amount exported during the last few years has been forty 
thousand tons. Some of the land under sugar-cane is said to give an aver¬ 
age of forty-five tons of cane to the acre. In the territory of the Companhia 
de Mozambique land has been and is being taken up for the growing of 
maize, rice, tobacco, oil-seeds and othei crops and foi the rearing of cattle. 
The maize is stated to average fourteen bags to the acre. Towaids the 
north of the country various large undertakings are actively extending 
coconut, sisal and other plantations, with machinery for treating the pro¬ 
duct for export. In the inland district of Tete, which lies between the 
Nyasaland Protectorate and Northern Rhodesia, a British company with 
headquarters at Capetown has quite recently started works for the manu¬ 
facture of pulp from baobab trees. 

Much attention has recently been paid by the Government of the 
country to the possibility of irrigating various suitable areas, notably 
in the valley of the Limpopo, where it has been found that there are about 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres of excellent alluvial land about forty 
miles from the sea, that can be irrigated, drained and protected from 
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floods: a small river which is navigable for small ocean-going steamers, 
runs some way into the area. Schemes are also being submitted for similar 
treament of various areas in the valley of the Incomati River, amounting 
to about one hundred thousand acres in all. 

A. d. B. 


1130 - Agriculture in Nigeria in 1921. — Faulkner, 0 ., in Nigeria Annual Report on 
the Agricultural Department fot the year iqzi . 8 pp. X,agos, June 14 1922. 

Cotton . — The American cotton bush (“ Allen ”) was introduced 
from Uganda into the Province of Zaria and the neighbouring Provinces 
of Kans and Sokoto. Almost all the crop of 1921 in the northern Pro¬ 
vinces, 10 000 bales, was American cotton, while in the previous year, out 
of an almost equal yield, there were only 5 500 bales of American cotton. 
The cotton is bought by the British Cotton Growing Association which 
paid from 1915-1916 to 1921-1922 respectively 1 3 / 4 — 1 3 / 4 — 2 3 / 4 — 
2 3 / 4 — 3 y 2 — 4/4 — 2 pence per pound for unginned American 
cotton. The Agricultural Department encourages the development of 
cotton growing by distributing selected seed (about 2300 kg. in 1921) ; 
by inspecting the cotton brought to market stations, which is said to 
decrease the difference between the price offered by the British Cotton 
Grower’s Association and that paid by agents and brokers ; by the selection 
of “ Allen ” cotton, which has already given encouraging results. 

Cotton is the principal product exported from Northern Nigeria. 

Cotton is very extensively grown in Southern Nigeria : in 1920-1921, 
20 000 kg. of unginned lint were exported, which formed only a small 
part of the total output as a good deal is used by the natives for home 
weaving. In 1921-22, the export was only about ^4 °f that of the previous 
year, owing to the unfavourable season and the low price offered (1 % 
pence per pound). In previous years the Agricultural Department had 
distributed seed of " Georgia " Cotton in vSouthern Nigeria ; in 1921, it 
distributed seed of " Allen 99 cotton (6860 qx.) brought from Northern 
Nigeria. This large scale experiment has not given definite results as the 
year was unfavourable ; the inspectors at the market stations noticed 
some good lots of cotton grown from this seed, but much of the lint was 
not sufficiently ripe and was blemished. 

Cultural experiments undertaken at the Moor Plantation of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department have not given conclusive results. The yield of 
the “ Allen 99 variety was poor, but that of indigenous cottons was still 
less. Researches must therefore be renewed for the purpose of discover¬ 
ing a cotton .suitable for growing in Southern Nigeria. The Department 
has already begun such work which includes: — Selection of native cot¬ 
ton ; experiments with a few good exotic cottons ; experiments to decide 
which is the best time for sowing. 

Similar remarks apply to the Province of Florin, 

Cocoa. — The cocoa tree was introduced into the Provinces of Cala¬ 
bar, Berrin and perhaps Onitoha also, long before it was of any importance 
for the Colony or for the old western Provinces. The quantity exported 
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rose from 1388 t, in 1908, to 18 232 t. in 1921, of which about 17 420 t. 
were exported from Lagos. 

The cocoa exported from Lagos is grown very close to the coast or to 
the north-east of Iladan, while in the intervening country there is little or 
none. This is due, among other reasons, to the climate, soil, railway, 
character of the people, etc., but specially to the action of the Southern 
Nigeria Agricultural Department: cocoa growing has only gained a 
footing in places where it is likely to be permanent. It is encouraged 
by the teaching of good methods of fermentation. Moreover, up to the 
March 31, 1921, 16 000 cocoa plants were distributed free of charge or 
sold and 272 000 beans were distributed gratis for sowing. 

During 1921 the corresponding figures were 1500 plants and 5200 
beans. 

Oil Palm . — The methods which have been suggested and discuss¬ 
ed by several authorities and commissions in agreement with the Colonial 
Office to increase the production of palm oil and drupes or to improve the 
quality of the oil are chiefly : — 1) The introduction of machinery to 
replace the native methods of extraction. 2) Improvement of local 
methods of extraction, which vary in different places. 3) Production 
and propagation of improved varieties. For Nigeria the first is the most 
and the last the least important matter ; but it is the latter which has 
alone attracted attention. 

Of the different varieties sown at the Moor Plantation, Calabar, Omit- 
sha and Benin have begun to bear. In all plots, except those plant¬ 
ed with the common local variety, the palms are too few to make any 
estimate as to their yield. The varieties are not clearly characterised 
and besides those described in the text-books, intermediate forms are also 
met with. 

Kola nuts. — For many years the Agricultural Department has encour¬ 
aged the plantation of the “ Gbanja ” variety of kola, and has distri¬ 
buted altogether 212 000 nuts and 58 000 plants of that variety, of which 
114000 nuts and 8216 plants were distributed in 1921. The output of 
the southern Provinces is at present scarcely sufficient to support a regular 
trade, but the yield of the 0 Gbanja ” variety which was introduced from 
the Gold Coast, is steadily increasing. 

Tobacco . — Light Virginian tobacco has been grown in Florin, but 
up to the present time only partial success has been obtained. 

Rice . — Ceylon swamp rice has, to a great extent, replaced local 
varieties in many parts of the Northern Provinces. At Pategi (Florin 
Province) a variety introduced from Guiana has been tested comparat¬ 
ively with the Ceylon rice ; the results are encouraging. 

Other crops. — A certain amount of success has been obtained, espe¬ 
cially in the Northern Provinces, in the introduction of better exotic 
varieties, or in the selection of indigenous varieties of various cultivated 
plants, such as “ guinea corn '* (a variety of sorghum for grain), wheat 
and 44 coco-yams 
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Tlie Agricultural Departments of Southern and Northern Nigeria 
have been united into a single Department with the writer at its head.. 

F. D. 

«3* - Agriculture in the State Of Bahia, Brazil (i). — Barbosa de Souza, y. (Secre- 

taiio da Agricultuta, Industria, Commercio, Via^o e Obras publicas do Estado da 

Bahia), Relatono aptesentado ao Exm. Sn. Dr. J J. Seabra , Governador do Estado. 

Year 1920, 181 pp , 7 full pa«e tabl. Bahia 19 21 . 

Principal crops : Cotton . — The " Servi§o do Algodflo ” (Cot¬ 
tons Service) was instituted by Federal Decree No. 14 117 of March 27, 
1920 for the encouragement of cotton growing. The “ Centro Industrial 
do Algodao ”, which collaborates with the former in the control of ” Da- 
garta rozada ” (Gelechia gossypidla) (2), and of “ Dagarta verte ” helps 
in the same object. 

Sugar-cane . — The crop might be much more widely grown. In 
1919 and 1920 the sugar factories of the State produced 372 700 bags 
of sugar. 

Maize . — This is one of the most extensively grown cereals and 
thrives well throughout the State. It covers about 150 000 ha. yield¬ 
ing about 2 ioc 000 qx. a year. 

Cocoa. — Kxported in large quantities this commodity forms one 
of the principal sources of wealth of the State. According to the 94 Syn¬ 
dicate dos Agricultores do Cacau ” production reached a maximum of 
814412 bags of beans in 1918, but fell to 786074 bags in 1919 and 
to 650 873 bags in 1920. 

Other important crops are tobacco , coffee , manioc , rice, etc. The 
export trade is almost exclusively maintained by agricultural products. 
In 1920 it included : — 53 667 000 kg. of cocoa — 30 288 000 kg. of 
tobacco — 656 7000 kg. of coffee — 6 512 000 kg. of sugar — 2 765 000 
kg. of leather and 750 000 kg. of hides — 2 525 000 kg of " piasava ” 
— 180 t. of timber — 58 000 kg. of rubbei — etc. 

The forests supply almost all the fuel (firewood and charcoal) con¬ 
sumed by the railways, shipping, factories and requiied for domestic use. 
Owing to heavy timber cutting the question of reafforestation arises ; the 
writer suggests the formation of forest nurseries for this purpose. 

Agricttltural encouragement. — Includes : — distribution of 
seeds, competitions with prizes, sales to farmers at cost price of ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, etc. The distribution of seeds and 
plants is entrusted to the 44 Inspectoria do Servi^o Agronomico ” (In¬ 
spectorate of the Agricultural Service) and to the Bahia experimental and 
demonstration Staff. The seeds distributed in 1920 were chiefly gardep 
seeds, cereals and seeds of leguminous forage plants. 

Public agricultural services. — These include: — agricultural 
stations — a station for experiments and demonstrations — a meteoro- 


(1) See R July 1922, No. 681, Note(x). (Ed.) 
(a) See R. Dec. 19*21, No. 1306, (Ed.) 
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logical Service — the publication of the Boletim de Agricultura of the Sec- 
letariat of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, etc. In 1920 about 1200 
, copies were distributed. 

The cadastral map is being compiled ; this is entrusted to the " Ser- 
viqo de Terras ” of the “ Directoria de Terras e Minas ”. 

Agricultural experiments. — These are entrusted to the " Campo 
de Experiencia e Demonstra^ao Dr. Antonio Moniz ” at Bahia, the area 
of which is about 4.5 ha. In 1920, many varieties of pulse, cereals, forage 
plants, industrial plants, pot-herbs and vines were tried. Among other 
things it was noticed that the “ Bento Vieira ” variety of manioc could 
occupy the ground for 10 years and produce enormous roots which 
reached a length of 2.80 m. and weighed as much as 13 kg. 

The " Florida beggar weed ” (.Desmodiutn tortuosum) did very well 
and its propagation in Brazil as a forage plant and green manure has 
consequently been recommended., 

Agricultural instruction. — Is entrusted to the 11 Aprendizado 
Agricola Federal ” of Villa de Sao Francisco and to the “ Kscola Agricola 
S. Bentos das Lages ” of Villa de Sao Francisco, founded in 1859, which 
confers the diploma of “engenheiro agronomo 

Breeding. — According to official statistics the State of Bahia con¬ 
tains : — 2 683 000 cattle — 825 000 horses — 587 000 donkeys and mules 
— 3 005 000 goats — 2 224 000 sheep — 2 410 000 pigs. The cattle 
and sheep are bred for slaughter. 

There is a Federal Veterinary Inspectorate (“ Inspectoria Fede¬ 
ral de Veterinaria ") in the State. Good breeding animals are to be 
purchased shortly and sold to breeders at cost price in order to found 
" Postos zootechnicos ” (Zootechnical Stations), serving stations and to 
arrange for dipping. 

Means of communication. — 2000 km. of railway are in use and 
400 km. are under construction and plans for the construction of 1700 km. 
have been approved. 

The river and coastal shipping is subsidised by the State. The con¬ 
struction of about 350 km. of roads has just been undertaken. 

The building of important hydro-electric power stations (on the Para- 
guassu, Jaguaripe, Italhipe and the Una) has made it possible to begin 
the construction of electric tramways and telephone lines. 

Colonisation and immigration. — The State of Bahia took part 
m the recent negotiations with the Italian Government with the object of 
encouraging immigration to its territories, where agriculture can be con¬ 
siderably developed. F. D. 

x 132 - Destruction Of Mosquitoes by Eels (i), — Dubois, R., in Cmnples r^ndus hebdoma - 
da ires do, seances de VAcadim^c des sciences, Vol. I 75 » No. io, pp. 431-432. Paris, 
Sept. 5, 1922. 

From experiments made by the writer it was found that young eels 
hve well for a long time in very impure water and that in such water they 


(1) See R. March 1920, No. 282 and Feb. 1921, No. 118. (Ed.) 
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are very active in destroying the larvae of mosquitoes, and possibly also 
the eggs of several intestinal worms. They are so voracious at the com¬ 
mencement of spring that the writer no longer found any anopheles larvae 
in ponds where there had been large numbers before the eels were intro¬ 
duced. 

The writer thinks that it would be very advantageous to keep young 
eels in all waters containing larvae of mosquitoes, both in the case of 
drainage water and other very contaminated waters. The exceptional 
hardiness of these fish, their low cost, the facility with which they can be 
caught and transported in large numbers, make them preferable to gold¬ 
fish (which have been recommended for killing larvae) and suggest that 
they would be very useful for the control of malaria by natural means. 

E. F. 

1133 ~ Effect of Aluminium Salts and of Acids in various Strengths on the Develop¬ 
ment ot Plants in Water Cultures (1). - Conner, vS O and Sbarh, O II (Purdue 
I’nivetsity, Agricultural Experiment Station), in Sml S mwt t Vol XIII, No. 1, 
1»P 23-43, 1 fig , 4 full page tabl, bibliography ol 8 publications. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Jan K)22 

In spite of the large amount of literature dealing with the effects of 
aluminium salts and acids on plants grown in water, it has not yet been 
possible, owing to the great variety in the methods used, to compare the 
results obtained. 

I11 1919 the writers made a series of experiments on this question on 
rye, maize and barley grown on sand and then transferred to Totting- 
ham nutritive solutions. The following substances were experimented 
with: - nitric acid, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, phosphoric acid, 
tartaric acid and the respective aluminium salts at 4 different strengths, 
(N/ 600, N/ j 200, N/ 2400, N/ 4800); sulphate of aluminium mixed with 
phosphoric acid and the three phosphates of lime (N/ 600); sulphate of 
aluminium mixed with silicic acid , silicate of lime ; carbonate of lime and 
of magnesium ; dextrose ; mannite ; glycerine and carbon. Equal strengths 
of the various salts and acids show the same degree of toxicity in cultures 
of rye and barley. When the plant was well developed, the acidity of 
the solution decreased considerably. Nitric, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids and the respective salts showed the same toxicity; tartaric acid 
was less toxic and phosphoric acid least of all. Other cultures were made 
in vShive's nutritive solutions R 4 C B of various osmotic pressures (0.0025 
atm. ; 0.1; 0.4). With the strongest solutions there was greater growth 
and consequently greater change in the acidity. By treating rye, barley 
and maize in Shive's solutions with sulphuric acid and sulphate of alumi¬ 
nium and by changing the solution every day so as to have pH constant, 
it was found that at parity of pH, the acid is much more toxic than the 
salt. In the bottles containing the salts a varying quantity of precipitate 
was also found. ()n the other hand in Hartweu/s and PembEu/s nutri- 


(i) See R. Auq 1922, No. 813* Sept. 1922, No. 909 ami No, 910. [Ed.{ 
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tive solutions, which contain much less phosphate in proportion to the 
other elements, sulphate of aluminium showed itself much more toxic to 
barley than sulphuric acid of similar strength, and slightly more toxic 
to rye. 

As the plant grows these nutritive solutions tend to become more acid. 

We may conclude by stating that the toxicity of aluminium salts is 
due rather to the aluminium ion than to the hydrogen ion in the case of 
plants similar to barley, and that this toxicity decreases considerably 
by adding much phosphate to the nutritive solution. These results con¬ 
firm the theories of Hartweix, Pemrkm, and Miyaka. The toxicity of 
acid soils is due in a great measure to theii content of soluble salts of alu 
minium. A. de B. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

ri34 - Effects of a dry, warm Year on Wheat Crops grown at Verrieres. - de 

Vilmorin, J , in Comptcs rendu* dt VAcademic d'Agriculture de France, Vol VIII, 

No y, pp si 1-312. Paris March 1, 1 y2- 

The meteorological conditions prevailing in 1921 caused a remark¬ 
able growth, rarely observed ina normal year, in a large number of southern 
varieties grown in the climate of the environs of Paris. 

At Verrieres the southern varieties of wheat, under the exceptionally 
warm temperature, took a place in the classification which is rarely at¬ 
tained by them. The order of classification of wheats at Verrieres in 1921 
is as follows: 

Three new crosses, not yet propagated and sown on a large scale. 
1) (Melbor X Grosse tete x J P. X Allies) — 2) (Crosse tete X Melbor 
X Herisson sans barbes) — 3) (Hatif Inversable X Allies) ; — three 
southern varieties Rieti — Bladette de Besplas — Rouge prolifique bar- 
bu, — a hybrid under examination : Wilhelmine wheat. 

The Ble de la Paix, a new large-yield variety, is classed twelfth; the 
Inversable, thirteenth, and the Gironde, fourteenth. 

Wheats belonging to cold regions, such as the Altkirch and Rouffach, 
also felt the influence of the season. They are classed 32nd and 36th only 

The best yields, obtained on cultures of transplanted wheat were as 
follows (in kg. per ha.) : Melboi X Oiosse t§te X J. P. X Allies, 18 190 — 
Crosse tete x Melbor x Heiisson sans barbes, 17 885 - Hatif Inversable 
X Allies, 17 215 — Rieti 10 600 - Bladette de Besplas, 16 580 — Rouge 
prolifique barbu, 16545 — Croisement compose (Mixed Cross), 16 500 — 
Wilhelmine, 16430. F. D. 

1135 - The Treatment of Soil with Ferrous Sulphate and its Influence on the Soil 

Solution obtained by the Lipman Pressure Method — eipman, c. p. (University 

of Ca ifomia) in Soil Sciena, Vo XIIT, No i, pp 55 56 New Biunswick, N. J., 

January 1022. 

The author applied ferrous sulphate to the soil of a lemon orchard and 
after an interval of several weeks took samples of the soil, from which he 
extracted the soil solution by the pressure method. On analysis this solu- 
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tion was found to differ in a marked degree from tltat obtained from land 
not treated with ferrous sulphate. The sulphate of iron had increased con¬ 
siderably the content of non-volatile solids in the soil solution and had pre¬ 
cipitated dissolved organic matter. The iron had substituted itself for the 
common bases, calcium and potassium, and had increased the amounts 
of phosphorus, potassium and calcium in solution. A. de B. 

1x36 - Zinc as a normal Constituent of Soli under Cultivation and of Plants. — 

Montanari, C , ill Le Stazuni bpcnmcntalt a tarie itahane , Vol 1 , 1 V, No* 7, 8, 0, 10, 

pp 278-28'*, bibl of 9 works Modena, 1921 

The presence ol zinc in plants was discovered about 50 years ago by 
RunjN, but it was only in T911 that DKT.Ezr.NNE proved the importance 
and wide diffusion of this metal in the various animal and plant tissues. 
The writer, repeating the experiments with the improved Peiezenne 
method, examined about 10 soils in the Province of Pavia stretching from 
the left bank of the Po to the Appenines. Although they differed 
greatly in their minora logical character, he found considerable traces of 
zinc in every one of them, the amount being from 7 to 11 mgm. per kg. 
of dry soil. Nothing certain is known yet as to the function of zinc in 
plant life. According to M \/(, it is indispensable to the growth of maize, 
and its absence would cause acute chlorosis 

The writer tested the chlorophyll extract of spinach for zinc, but the 
result was negative The matter from which the chlorophyll had been 
extracted was however rich in zinc, viz , 2S.3 mgm. of zinc per xoogm. of 
dry matter in spinach leaves It still has to be decided what plant organs 
contain the largest quantity. Dei e/enne believes that zinc exercises 
special catalytic action in connection with the function of chlorophyll 
and w T ith the circulation and metabolism of complex organic substances. 

A. de B. 

1137 - Base Exchange and Alkalinity in Egyptian Soils. — Prescott, j a , in The Catro 

Scientific Journal, Vol X, No 106-107, pp «8 64, bibliogiaphy of 15 works. Cairo, 

May 1922 

The presence of sodium carbonate in the soil solution is one of the 
most frequent causes of infertility in Egyptian soils, although the areas 
affected are not usually extemive 

Sodium carbonate is one of the most difficult of soil constituents to 
determine; variations of 400 % may be obtained in analysis according to 
the method adopted. No extract of this substance can be obtained e\en 
with 40 % alcohol ; the maximum quantities are obtained by a fairly low 
proportion of soil to water (1 : 20) and extraction at the temperature of 
boiling water. The only constant value is the hydroxyl ion concentra¬ 
tion. Normal Egyptian soils and the original Nile silt are faintly alkaline 
(pH - 8). 

In the author's opinion, the origin of sodium carbonate in Egypt is 
to be attributed to the reversible reactions between neutral salts, and zeo¬ 
lites and kindred compounds. The Nile alluvium contains more than 2 % 
of salts (chiefly an alumino-silicate complex, probably colloidal in character) 
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which can react with neutral salts by base exchange. The soil of Bahtim 
contains at least 10 % of such salts. 

The author carried out a series of experiments which fully confirmed 
the truth of his theory. Fifty grammes of good Bahtim soil containing 
no sodium carbonate, only about o.i % of bicarbonate, and having a 
pH of 8.2 were treated with a io % solution of sodium chloride, and sub¬ 
sequently washed with alcohol. This treated soil sample gave on analysis 
0.344 % sodium carbonate and o 462 % of bicarbonate ; its pH was 9.3. 
It had thus become similar to one of the worst cases likely to be found in 
cultivated land. A. de B. 

1138 - Determination of the organic Matter in the Soil. — boudorff, k a, and 
Christensen, R It , in Tidssknft for Planteavl , Vol XXVIII, No 2, pp. 265-275 
Copenhagen, 1022 

After having completed the experiments, of which an account has 
already been published, which were made by. ChrtstknsCN on the power of 
the soil to decompose mannite, the writers made preliminary investigations 
on the possibility of determining directly the mannite content of soil ex¬ 
tracts. The results showed that the method employed up to the present 
for determining organic substances in soil extracts is not entirely satisfac¬ 
tory since the oxidation of the greater part of the mannite present does 
not allow a quantitative analysis. A special experiment made on the 
subject indicated that such analysis can only be carried out when a large 
excess of permanganate is present. 

In consequence of the results obtained the writers recommend the 
following modifications. 

Place a soil extract containing o 25 gm. of soil in a glass with 50 cm. 
of diluted sulphuric acid (6. 200). Heat foi ?o minutes in a dish, add 
50 cm. of a normal Vio solution of oxalic acid and titrate with a normal 
solution of permanganate of potish A. de B. 

1139 - Partial Sterilisation of the Soil. — riviere, g, ana pichard, g, in Comptes 
rendus hebdomad#ires dcs stances dt l*Academic des Sciences, Vol ClyXXJV, No 7, 
pp 493 495 Paris, I'eb 13, 192-2 

If arsenite of soda be added to a soil a great change takes place in its 
microbial flora and fauna. If the doses of arsenite of soda are below a cer¬ 
tain limit (about 10 gm. per sq. in.), the higher plants do not suffer in any 
way, whereas the protozoa, which destroy the useful bacteria, die in large 
numbers. 

Both before and after the war, the writers made experiments on 10 
ha. of different soils, using various plants and theii results are as follows: 
100 kg. of arsenite of soda per ha, destroy the protozoa, but have an inju¬ 
rious effect on the higher plants ; a dose of 21 to 42 kg. per ha. (= 2—4 
gm. per sq. m.l, does not injure them but encourages the growth of useful 
bacteria and has an indirect influence on yield, which is increased from 20 
to 50 %. Owing to the low price of arsenite of soda it can be advan¬ 
tageously used for partially sterilising the soil in order to obtain more 
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abundant yields, without any temporary necessity for the addition of 
nitrogen fertilisers. A. de B. 

1140 - Action of Carbonic Acid Liberated by M icro- Organ isms in Improving Arable 
Land. — Stoklasa (Professor at the Higher Technical School of Agriculture at Plague) 
in Comptcs rendus des Stances de l*Academic d'Apiculture de France, Voi. 8, No. 21, 
pp. 594’596. Paris, June 7, 1922. 

The writer has studied the physiological functions of soil bacteria 
for 25 years ; he first observed that fertility is in direct ratio with the num¬ 
ber of bacteria contained in the soil, whatever be the nature of these bacte¬ 
ria. The best soils are always characterised by the presence of a large 
number of bacteria and, consequently, by great biological activity. 

As this activity is manifested by respiratory changes — the libera¬ 
tion of carbon anhydride and the absorption of oxygen — it can be easily 
measured. The writer has constructed a special and very practical appar¬ 
atus for this purpose. He measures the quantity of carbon anhydride 
liberated from 1 kg. of arable soil. In soils of medium fertility he found 
that in a layer 36 cm. thick, 1 kg. of soil liberates 30 mg. of carbon anhy¬ 
dride in 24 hours, which, in 5 million kg. of clayey soil, amounts to* 150 
kg. of carbon anhydride per day, and for 200 days growth in the year, 15 
million kg. of carbon anhydride. This gas dissolves in the water contain¬ 
ed by the soil and, in circulating, plays an important part in transforming 
insoluble mineral salts into soluble matter, especially phosphates and 
in a secondary degree, silicates ; it also acts on the cations, transforming 
them into carbonates easily absorbed by the roots, which greatly increases 
the chlorophyll assimilation of the carbon. And as the absorption of 
the other elements (nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, hydrogen, oxygen, pot¬ 
ash, calcium, magnesium, iron) is in constant ratio with the assimilation 
of carbon, it follows that plant nutrition and growth a^e greatlv aided. 

The respiration of the micro-organisms also causes a rise in the tem¬ 
perature of the soil which, for a depth of to — 30 cm. rises 1 — 2 0 C, or 
4 — 8 million calories per ha., which should greatly influence the growth 
of the roots of plants. 

Good results may be obtained by chemical fertilisers — nitrates, 
superphosphates, etc., and certain catalytic substances — but for a max¬ 
imum yield the plants must also be supplied with carbon, in the form of 
carbonic acid ; there is only one way of doing this, namely, by increasing 
the biological activity of the bacteria by means of biological fertilisers. 

U V. 

1141 — The Influence of Plants upon Oxidation Processes in the Soil. — nfxlkr, j. r., 

(New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station), in Sntl Science , Vol. XIII, No. *, 
pp 1^9-158, Plate i, bibliography of 66 works. Baltimore, March 1922. 

The symbiotic relationship between leguminous plants and bacteria 
was established only after years of investigation. It is probable also that 
in the soil relationships of another nature exist between micro-organisms 
and plants. Certain germs may function more actively in the immediate 
vicinity of roots and may benefit the plants. The author's studies give 

[« 10 - 1141 ] 
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him reason to believe that some such relationship exists between oxidising 
bacteria and growing roots. The processes of oxidation which take place 
in the soil under the influence of micro-organisms are made evident by the 
formation of carbon dioxide. It thus becomes a question of ascertaining 
whether growing plants have any influence upon the rate of oxidation of 
soil organic matter. 

The author gives a very thorough account of the records of research 
on this matter which helped to explain soil oxidation, especially those con¬ 
cerning nitrification and the influence of plants on oxidation. It is neces¬ 
sary to recall the work of Schreiner and Sueeivan ; Turpin ; Eawes, 
Gilbert and Warington ; Kino and Whitson ; Fraps etc. The influence 
of plants on various nitrifying bacteria was recognised by Bertheeot ; 
Hein 7 E ; Brown ; that on bacterial flora in general by Caron ; Stokeasa 
and Ernst ; Ekceair. 

The investigations are not always in agreement and some even are 
contradictory, but, as KussEEE stated, licld experiments alone do not 
enable us to decide this question and the systematic laboratory investiga¬ 
tion has still to be made. It was for this reason that the author con¬ 
sidered that a review of the problem might be of value. 

The carbon dioxide lil>erated by bacteria in the soil in the presence of 
plants is not always that which is available for direct estimation. As a 
matter of fact part of this is absorbed by the roots and used in photo¬ 
synthesis. It is necessary to keep this in mind, as this carbon dioxide is 
in addition to that obtained by the leaves from the atmosphere, and there 
is no way of separating them. The author got over this difficult}' by 
placing the soil and growing plants in enclosures through which air freed 
from carbon dioxide was drawn. Thus the only source of carbon dioxide 
within the enclosures was that produced by the soil bacteria, of which part 
was absorbed by the roots and part utilised in the photosynthetic process 
in the leaves. The carbon dioxide not taken up was drawn through 
absorption towers and estimated, and that fixed in the process of photo¬ 
synthesis was determined by making a total carbon analysis of the plants. 

Thus the total amount of carbon dioxide produced by micro-organisms 
was measured quantitatively. Allowance should be made for the small 
amount of carbon present in the seeds or young plants used in the experi¬ 
ment. Another sample of soil under identical conditions but without any 
plants served as a control. The difference between the quantities of car¬ 
bon dioxide produced in the two experiments must be attributed to the 
greater or less activity of soil bacteria in the presence or absence of 
plants. 

In one of these experiments a soil was used composed of white sand to 
which was added 10 % of a fertile loam. As compared with the control, 
soya beans gave an excess of 12.1 % carbon dioxide, wheat 25.2 % and 
barley 12.9 %. In another experiment an ordinary fertile soil was employed 
and the difference in carbon dioxide production was even more striking ; 
for soya beans it was 66 %, peas 70.8 % and for buckwheat 116.5 %* 
The author repeated the experiment, using the same soil again and obtained 
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in the case of a jar planted with soya beans, an evolution of carbon dioxide 
66 % higher than that from unplanted soil. 

The experiments thus show that growing plants have a beneficial 
influence upon oxidation activities in the soil, and suggests a symbiotic 
relationship between the soil oxidising organisms and the plants. I*. V. 

1 14a - The Classification of Soil Moisture. — Parker, F. W. (University of Wisconsin), 
in Soil Serenes, Vol. XIII, No 1, pp. 43 * 54 , Pigs. ♦. bibliography of 23 publications 
New Brunswick, N. J. Jan 1922 . 

Soil moisture is generally classified under three forms, as hygroscopic, 
capillary and gravitational water. Recently Bouyoucos advanced the 
hypothesis that a portion of the soil water is inactive or unfree, and does 
not act as a solvent and suggested a new classification. 


Unfree 


/ 

| Gravitational 


Free 


^ capillary-ailsoi lied 
watei 


f 


combined 


watei 


of solid solution or 
of hydration 


The author subjected this theory to experimental tests and found it 
to be inexact. The loweiing of the freezing point is far greater than that 
indicated by the law of inverse proportions and is due to the presence of 
solid matter and not to the existence of inactive water. lix]>eriments 
show that solid mattei causes a freezing point depression of water, benzene 
or nitrobenzene in the film or capillary condition. If one part of the water 
absorbed by the soil became inactive, a solution added to the soil ought to 
become more concentrated ; but this was not the case when tests were 
carried out with solutions of alcohol or glycerine. A number of investi¬ 
gators have shown that the water of certain inorganic hydrogels is not com¬ 
bined water. However these hydrogels contain a considerable amount of 
water which cannot be frozen and a still larger amount which would be 
regarded as unfree water under the new classification. 

Bxperiments on the iate of evaporation of water from soils, the vapour 
pressure at different moisture contents, the equilibrium relations with 
seeds and the freezing-point depression due to solid material do not indicate 
the presence of different forms of soil water such as are given in the clas¬ 
sification of Bouyoucos. The results obtained can be explained in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. In the case of soil not fully saturated with moisture, the 
water is held to the soil particles by the force of adhesion. If the quantity 
of moisture decreases, the force of adhesion of the remaining water increases, 
and this causes a lowering of the freezing point, a diminution of the rate of 
evaporation and a decrease of vapour pressure. This force of adhesion is 
sufficient to prevent the water from freezing even at a very low temperature. 

The water present is subjected to the same law over the whole experi- 
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mental field and the constant and critical points shown by the soil and vary¬ 
ing degrees of water content are equilibrium values only and do not indicate 
any break in the physical condition of the soil moisture. 

The old classification of soil moisture into hygroscopic, capillary and 
gravitational water is retained, notwithstanding certain objections, and may 
be regarded as at any rate, very useful. A, de B. 

1143 - Experiments in the Improvement of Alkaline Soils by the Application of Gyp¬ 
sum and Other Methods, — Htbbart>, P I, (Agricultural Exj>eriment Station, Uni¬ 
versity of California), in Soil Science Vol. XIII, No. 2. Baltimore, February 1022. 

The author describes several methods employed to restore the fertility 
of the land belonging to the University of California, which was formerly 
very productive, but now bears next to nothing owing to the large alka¬ 
line deposits. From 1914 to 1918, attempts had already been made to 
improve extensive tracts by means of drains intended to carry off the salts 
in solution ; the results obtained were however far from encouraging. In 
1919, a detailed study of the district was begun and one ton of material 
from each of the five localities to be studied was examined. It had 
been intended to treat the soils with gypsum only, but as this did not prove 
effective, several other methods were adopted. The results obtained were 
as follows : 

By means of simply washing the soil with water, the excess salts could 
be removed. A soil which is exceedingly alkaline owing to the presence 
of sodium silicates, carbonates, or bicarbonate^ can be improved to a cer¬ 
tain degree by the application of gypsum, but fertility is only insured by 
the immediate leaching action of water which washes the alkalis, and es¬ 
pecially the salts, down to the lower layers, thus making it possible for the 
seeds to germinate in the upper layers which otherwise would have remain¬ 
ed toxic. 

A rise in the carbon dioxide content of the soil air decreases the alka¬ 
linity, and allows plants to grow. This can be obtained without difficulty 
by introduction of organic substances that decompose readily. 

When a soil contains more than 0.5 % of sodium carbonate and other 
sodium salts, it is difficult to make it fertile by the application of gypsum, 
because the reaction between gypsum and sodium carbonate is reversible. 
In order to check the inverse reaction, the sodium salts in solution must be 
lemoved by drainage, for owing to the slight solubility of gypsum (about 
0.25 %)> it is useless to try and affect the direction ot the reaction by in¬ 
creasing the proportion of this substance. Before the alkalinity of the 
soils is reduced by leaching, a flocculating agent such as gypsum or calcium 
bicarbonate should be added to prevent the formation of impermeable, 
puddled layers. Water containing sodium carbonate or bicarbonate should 
never be employed. 

When the sodium chloride and sulphide are removed from a soil by 
leaching, a perceptible rise in its alkalinity, or a fall in its pH value, is 
often observed. The alkalinity may be sufficiently high to be toxic to 
plant life, but as a rule, the amount of alkalis present is so small that the 
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little carbon dioxide liberated by plants or produced by decomposing or¬ 
ganic matter, suffices to keep it below the toxic limit. 

A. de B. 


1144 - Injurious Action of Composts. — PETIT, M, A., in Compies rendus deb Stances de 

VAcadtmie des Sciences , Vol. 17No. 21, pp. 1362-1364. Paris, May 22, i<)22. 

In this article, the writer describes some experiments made to find 
out and study the causes why composts are injurious to the growth of 
certain plants. 

It had previously been proved that these composts after washing 
acquired a higher fertilising power. The writer observed that certain 
plants, e. g., the Primula obcontca, derive no benefit from this washing, 
while others, such as the hybrid cineraria, suffer from it. This is explain¬ 
ed by the fact that the washing not only gets rid of injurious substances, 
but also carries away soluble matter which is easily assimilated. In the 
experiments made with the hybrid cineraria it was also observed that com¬ 
posts of recent formation, in which the process of denitrification is still 
active are more injurioiis than those of older formation. 

Certain calcifugous plants, such as the ericaceous group (azaleas, rho¬ 
dodendrons, etc.), suffer from the addition of composts to the soil, even in 
slight doses. This, as the writer has proved by his experiments, should 
be attributed not only to the small quantity of carbonate of lime (1-1.21 %) 
always present in the composts but also partly to the action of injurious 
soluble substances. Indeed, the wrinkled calceolaria, for instance, becomes 
chlorotic in soil containing 1.21 % of carbonate of lime, whereas it remains 
green in one rich in humus and containing 2.56 % of limestone. The 
writer has also observed that the addition of ferrosulphate to unwashed com¬ 
post in the proportion of 2 to 3 % 0 , neutralises the injurious action (chlorosis) 
of this compost on certain plants, t\ g, on the hortensia (Hydrangea Hor¬ 
tensia) and the wrinkled calceolaria. The beneficial action of ferrosulphate 
should be attributed exclusively to the iron ; the addition of other sulphates 
(sulphate of potash, of aluminium and of manganese) had in fact no 
effect. 

It was also observed that the use of washed compost has a beneficial 
influence on certain plants (the hortensia and calceolaria) only for a certain 
period, and that the same thing takes place when washed compost to which 
iron sulphate has been added, is used. After a certain time the plant be¬ 
gins to become yellow, and, to avoid chlorosis, a fresh dose of ferrosulphate 
is necessary. The writer comes to the conclusion that injurious soluble 
substances are continually forming during the decomposition of the 
compost. 

Finally the writer has tried mixtures of compost and sand in varying 
proportions up to equal parts, without any satisfactory result. He ob¬ 
tained good results, on the other hand, by mixing with clayey soil. Very 
probably the clay with its very high absorbing power fixes the soluble 
substances which are injurious to plants. 

The writer draws special attention to this last observation made in 
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the course of his experiments, because it shows the great importance also 
of the physical composition of the soil which is chosen for the preparation 
of fertilising mixtuies. L. M. 

1145 - The Value of Tetraphosphate as a Fertiliser (1). — itudig, ). and meijer c , 

m Versla%etk van Landbvwkundiu,e Onderzoeki n^en der Ryk&landbouwproef stations. 

No. XXV, p. 140*150, 8 figs Gravenhage, 1921. 

The authors describe the circumstances which led to the starting of 
the tetraphosphate industry, the methods of manufacture and the success 
or non-success of this war-time fertiliser up to the present day. The 
fertiliser does not require sulphuric acid in its preparation and any qual¬ 
ity of phosphates can be used, even such as are not suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of superphosphates. 

After referring to the reports of Menozzi and Beeeuci, the authors 
describe the investigations they have made respecting the value of te¬ 
traphosphate, The first experiment was made with oats grown in pure 
sand, in pots ; these were given, as fertilisers, chloride of potash and 
magnesium sulphate ; one set of these cultures were given nitrogenou 
fertiliser in the form of nitrate of soda and the other nitrate of ammonium. 
The eight pots of each of these two sets received respectively as x>hosphatic 
manure : phosphate soluble in water — phosphate only slightly soluble — 
insoluble phosphate — low grade crude phosphate — high grade crude 
phosphate — the same high grade crude phosphate, heated to 700° C 
and rapidly cooled — tetraphosphate — no phosphate at all. These 
experiments have shown that in a slightly acid medium, tetraphosphate 
and the two other crude phosphates are of value. The favourable results 
obtained with tetraphosphate on rice plantations ip.ay probably be at¬ 
tributed to the acidity of the soil. The fact that Menozzi obtained 
unfavourable results was probably due to the fact that the soil used 
in his experiments contained a sufficiency of phosphates, or to its alkaline 
reaction. The cultures failed when grown in an alkaline medium with 
crude phosphate. 

A second study was made by the authors by carrying out compar¬ 
ative field experiments with 17 % superphosphate, 18 % French, Somme 
phosphate and tetraphosphate containing 26 % of phosphoric acid. These 
trials showed that : 

1) in alluvial soils tetraphosphate and Somme phosphate were 
equivalent, although in sands of the “ Anna-Paulownapolder " tetraphos¬ 
phate was superior to French phosphate. 

2) in roodoomgrond ” super and tetraphosphate gave an increase 
°f 13 % in yield ; 

3) in the 22 cultures in sandy soil which responded to tetraphos¬ 
phate, 6 gave a better yield with the tetraphosphate than with Somme 
phosphate ; of these 6 cultures, three gave higher yields with tetraphosphate 
than when super was used ; in the remaining three cases the two fertil¬ 
isers proved to be equally effective. 

(i) See R . 19x6, Nos. 35 , 1063; 1920, No. 498; 1922, No. 385. {Ed.) 
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These results were obtained with cultures of red clover, lupins, peas 
and oats. On the other hand with cereals and potatoes, 4 instances were 
recorded in which tetraphosphate was inferior to crude phosphate. 

The authors summarise their work as follows 

1) In sandy soils which had received a manure with an alkaline 
reaction tetraphosphate did not give such good results as ground, crude 
phosphate, and was decidedly inferior to soluble phosphate. 

z) In sandy soils to which had been added a manure with an acid 
reaction, tetraphosphate gave good results ; the best however were those 
with crude, ground phosphate The yield with tetraphosphate was the 
same as that obtained with soluble phosphate 

3) In the cases where tetraphosphate proved superior to super¬ 
phosphate the result must be attributed to the acidity of the soil, which 
caused the superphosphate to be ineffective and to certain unknown 
factors in connection with plant requirements and soil reactions. 

F. S. 

1146 - Various Grades of Basic Slag in Great Britain. — • 1 rhe journal of the au nntfv 
oi Agriculture, Vol XXIX, No 6, pp 530-513 I*omlon f September i<)22 — 
IT Robertson, (t S (D Sc , V I C Field Experiment* with Rock Phosphate* and 
Basic Slags, Ibidem, pp <51 5 *o, hgs 5 — III Jitritz Chas, K M A (D Sc ,F l C 
Chief Division of Chemistry), Basic Slag, the Change m its Composition Journal of 
the Department of Agriculture, Vol V, No 1, pp 76-70 Pr< lona, Tuly 1022 

The Permanent Committee appointed in Ureat Britain by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to study the question of basic slag presented a report in 1921, 
and have now presented a second, in which they examine the situation and 
give an account of the experiments that have been carried out 

The demand for ground basic slag by the farmers of the United King¬ 
dom has increased since the pre-war period (1912) from 290000 tons to 
some 400 000 or 500 000 tons (with a phosphate content of 11 000 000 to 
12 500 000 units) per annum, and will probably still further increase, as is 
shown by the following figures 


1 

Consumption 

Deliveries 

vear ending May, 31 

1'xpert estimate 
of the quantity 
that could be consumed 


1 

pre war 
(1012) | 

j 1919 

1920 

X921 • 

Sir T. H. 
Middleton 

Sir A. D. 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

England and Wales. 
United Kingdom .... 

290 000 

433000 

529000 

407000 

503000 

328000 

400000 

890900 

(32 820 000 units ) 

1 973000 

1(37 050 000 units). 
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On the other hand, the production of unground basic slag has not in¬ 
creased correspondingly. Prior to the war, it was about 400 000 tons, 
rising in 1919 to 1920 to 701 000 tons, but in 1920-21 falling again to less 
than 400 000 tons. Moreover, there was a reduction in quality in conse¬ 
quence of the substitution of the acid Open Hearth process for the Brs- 
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sEMER process. The slag now obtainable contains on an average only 
half the percentage of phosphate present in pre-war days, and much of 
it shows reduced solubility according to official tests. 

The demands of the farmer have been met to some extent by import¬ 
ation from abroad. Thus, while in 1913 the balance of exports over 
imports was 114 000 tons, in 1920 and 1921 it was respectively 6000 and 
38 000 tons. Kxport was however in these years prohibited except by li¬ 
cence. In view of the probability that the quality of the basic slag manu¬ 
factured on the continent may deteriorate as it has in the United King¬ 
dom, by the gradual substitution of the Open Hearth for the Bessemer 
process, it would be unwise for British farmers to rely to any serious extent 
on impoitation. 

Further, after careful imestimation it appears that little if any change 
in actual engineering processes is likely to improve either the output, or 
quality c f slag. From the point of view of steel manufacture basic slag 
is relatively unimportant , on the average rather less than 4 cwt. are obtain¬ 
ed per ton of basic steel produced, and while a ton of s»teel has been worth 
from £27 in 1920 to £10 in 1921, the 4 cwt. of slag are not worth more 
than 2s. to the steel-manufacturer and only about bs. on the maiket. 
The steel-maker therefore cannot afford tc lengthen his processes or make 
them more costly or hazardous. 

The quality of basic slag is determined by the process employed, and 
the total amount producible is regulated by the demand for steel , neither 
of these factor 4 * can be influenced to any appieciable extent by the require¬ 
ments of the farmer. 

The Committee have examined the possibility of substituting ground 
mineral phosphates for basic slag and of increasing their effectiveness. 
One of the slags tested in the field in 1921 gave considerably better results 
than could have been expected from its chemical composition. Other 
experiments in the same direction are now in progress. A typical North 
Atrical mineral phosphate is included in the Rothamsted trials, and the 
experiments carried out in various countries are being repeated at the 
Rothamsted Station. 

Owing to the exceptionally severe drought in 1921, very few results 
were obtained in any of the field trials, but in any case the trials must ex¬ 
tend over several seasons before definite conclusions can be reached. 

So far as present information goes, it may be stated that : a) The 
I ighlv soluble Open Hearth basic slags have the same agricultural \ alue 
per unit of phosphoric acid as the old Bessemer slags. 

b) The slags of low solubility have a lower value, but in some cir¬ 
cumstances the difference is not very marked. There is however consider¬ 
able difference in the effectiveness of this group which is probably due to 
the fact that it is composed of materials of very different nature, although 
the citric solubility test fails to distinguish satisfactorily between them. 

* c) The mineral phosphates also have a lower value, but in some 
cases, they are worth more than might have been expected. 

Asa result of these trials, the Committee hope to be ultimately able to : 

(114#) 
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x) Map out the country into regions where the high soluble slag can 
and cannot be replaced effectively by low soluble slags and mineral phos¬ 
phates. 

2) Advise the Ministry whether the annual output of very low grade 
slag (under 15 % phosphate) which amounts to some 70 000 to 140 000 
tons, could not be used with advantage after being mixed with mineral 
phosphates. 

The Committee are further of opinion that the official solubility test 
needs revision. 

II. — The author examines the various kinds of basic slag, and the 
phosphates that could be used to replace them, and describes the experi¬ 
ments made in this direction. 

The basic slags now obtainable may be divided into three types: — 

1) High Grade , containing from 33-42 % of phosphate. Part of this 
supply consists of the rapidly diminishing remnants of the Basic Bessemer 
Slag, and this class will probably completely disappear. 

2) Open Hearth Basic Slag containing from 15 to 32 % of phosphate. 

3) Open Hearth Fluorspar Slag containing from 15 to 32 % of 
phosphate. 

Types 1 and 2 have a citric solubility of 80-95 % and are of equal 
value per unit of phosphate. Type 3 has a citric solubility of 6-50 %, 
and it is this type of slag that is of uncertain value, for it cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished by appearance. How much of the present supply belongs to this 
type it is impossible to say, but the proportion is likely to increase in the 
future. 

One of the possible substitutes for the old type of basic slag is ground 
mineral phosphate. The various rock phosphates are not identical in char- 
racter — they differ in their phosphate content, which is usually high, in 
chemical composition, and citric acid solubility which is intermediate be- 
between that of types 1 and 2 and of type 3. Experts however differ as to 
the extent to which citric solubility may be taken as a measure of the 
relative value of the various phosphates. The following table gives the 
principal rock phosphates with their characters : 


Name of Phosphate 

Origin 

Approximate 

Phosphate 

content 

Citric 

Solubility 

— 






% 

% 

Gafsa . 

. North Africa 

• • ■ 56 64 

38 

Egyptian . 

» » 

. . . . 56-60 

35 

Algerian. 

» 0 

... 58-66 

33 

Florida Soft. 

. United States 

... 48-54 

27 

Tunisian. 

. North Africa . . 

. . . 54 - 6 o 

24 

Tennessee . 

United States. 

. . • 30-60 

23 

Nauru . 

Oceania .... 

> • * • 82-88 

21 

Makatea. . 

. Oceania .... 

. . . 82-86 

10 

Florida Pebble. . . . 

. United State.* . . 

. . . 70-76 

18 
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Several experiments were made in Essex from 1915 to 1919. Three 
types of basic slag were used and several rock phosphates and superphos¬ 
phates. Meadow land poor in phosphoric acid was selected for the trials, 
and eight experimental centres were laid down, the following soil formations 
being represented : London Clay, Boulder Clay and Chalk. Other experi¬ 
ments were carried out in North Ireland on different types of arable land 
land. 

Conclusions prom the field experiments. 

1) Open Hearth Fluorspar basic slags are not as effective as the 
soluble types. They have however a considerable value and are more 
effective than the solubility figures would suggest. Where the rainfall is 
high and the soil sour, they are nearly as good as the more soluble types, 
but where the conditions are reversed, their inferiority is more clearly 
marked. For the manuring of grassland the author is of opinion that if 
the value of the highly soluble slags is taken as 100, the fluorspar basic 
slags have a value of 50-70. 

2) The resxilts of all the experiments agree in showing that rock 
phosphates have a higher manurial value than has hitherto been supposed. 
On sour soils and when the rainfall is high, they may even prove superior 
to the best grades of basic slag. In all cases, they have proved more effec¬ 
tive than the fluorspar slags. Of the various types of rock phosphates 
Gafsa seems the most suitable for direct application. On sweet soil or 
where the rainfall is low the more soluble types of North African phosphates 
(Gafsa, Egyptian, Algerian and Tunisian) are superior to the richer, but less 
soluble and harder types, such as Florida Peble. 

III. — The author gives a short account of the work and findings 
of the Committee. He examines the possibilities of improving the lowest 
grades of slag by their reintroduction into the blast furnace, and ex¬ 
cludes the idea that other constituents such as manganese can have any 
value in improving the quality of basic slags. He quotes the opinion of 
I)r. E. J. Russell, the President of the Committee, who stated on the 
subject of basic slags that though types with high solubility come into 
action more quickly and produce a larger return the first season, the low 
soluble slags may increase in effectiveness, so that after 5 years there may 
be little difference between the two. 

A. de B. 


1147 - PotaSSiC Deposits in Poland. — Les Macunalcs A^ncoUs, Vol. VI (Second series). 
No. 18, p. 138. Antwerp, May 5, 1942. 

Potassic salts have hitherto been worked in Poland only in the neigh- 
ixmrhood of Kalusz in Galicia, but there is reason to believe that potassic 
deposits exist in other regions of Galicia and notably in the vicinity of 
de Bochnia and Wieliczka. 

w Prof. Michaelts is of opinion that beds of potassic salts are also to 
be found in Posen ; these would form the extension of corresponding 
deposits in Germany, 
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The output at Kalusz used to be extremely small, the total extraction 


(in tons) being only. 



1913 1919 

1920 

ton (6 month,) 

2 344 2 500 

10 293 

6 737 


The amount extracted in 1921 was at least six times larger than the pre¬ 
war out-put, 'but it will only satisfy a small fraction of the requirements of 
Poland, which country must for the present remain dependent upon foreign 
sources for its supply of potassium. A. de B. 

1148 - Pot Culture Tests on the Availability of Potassium in Greensand Composts. - 

Smith, A M Agricultural Experiment Station, College Park, Maryland), in Journal of 

the Association of Official Agncultuial Chemists , Vol V, No. i, pp. i 33-1 36 Washington, 

D C , August 1021 (1). 

The author describes experiments made by himself with a view to 
ascertaining the possibility of the use of glauconite as a fertiliser. This 
mineral, which is commonly known as greensand, consists chiefly of the 
hydrous silicate of iron, aluminium and potassium. It forms extensive 
deposits in New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia ; the present investigations 
have therefore great practical importance for these States. Greensand 
can be applied to soil either composted or uncomposted. Previous work 
at the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station (2) had shown that 
composting greensand with sulphur and organic matter changed a consid¬ 
erable part of the insoluble potassium into a water soluble form. 

The author carried out his experiments with barley in glazed pots , 
each pot held 2800 gm. of sandy loam containing only 0.82 % potassiun. 
To the control pots ammonium sulphate and monocalcie phosphate only 
were added. The other pots received an equal amount of potassium, 
in the form of sulphate and pure unmixed greensand, or else a mixture ot 
greensand, sulphur and manure, or greensand compost containing organic 
matter and sulphur. 

Some experiments were made at the same time in the absence or pre 
sence of calcium carbonate. Each treatment was in duplicate. 

The results obtained show that under favourable conditions, on a soil 
low in potassium, an application of greensand alone increases the yield of 
barley. On the same soil, in the absence of calcium carbonate the addi¬ 
tion of the mixture greensand + sulphur manure, and the application of 
compost greatly injured the crops, whereas in the presence of calcium car¬ 
bonate excellent results were given. 

The author also found that when the compost was applied, large quan¬ 
tities of free acids were liberated in the soil; observations made to determine 
the water soluble acidity of the compost also indicated the presence of large 
amounts of soluble iron and aluminium salts. It is to these salts that 
the author attributes the reduction in yield, produced by the mixture and 

* (1) Fee R. March 1921, No. 257 . {Ed.) 

(2) Journ. Assoc . of Offtc. Air Chemists, XV, 375, 1921. ( Ed .) 
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compost when there is not sufficient lime to convert them into a form 
that is not injurious to plant life. This is in agreement with the work 
of other investigators. 

To sum up : the author has proved by his experiments that the potas¬ 
sium contained in a greensand-sulphur-manure compost (in the presence of 
sufficient lime) has practically the same availability as an equivalent 
amount supplied in the form of potassium sulphate. L. M. 

1149 - The Nitrogen Industry in Germany. — 1 Muraour, ir. (Chef <ie service des experts 
chimistes & la Commis c ion militairc interallice de Controle en Allemagne), I/azote en 
\Hemagne avant, pendant ct aprcS la Guerre, in Chitnte et Industrie, Vol VI IT, No 1, 
pp 1 75 , figs Paris, July ioj-» -- TI Matignon, C , 1 ,’Industrie do matures 

azotees en Allemagne, tbtdem, pp 1 7<> (1) 

I. — The total amount of nitrogenous substances used in Germany 
before the War was over 240 000 tons ; of the.se, 200 000 tons were employed 
for agricultural purposes, which (taking the cultivated area as 35 million 
hectares), means at the rate of 6 kg. of nitrogen per hectare. This includes 
only mineral nitrogen, not the nitrogen supplied by organic fertilisers. 

As regards nitrates, Germany was entirely dependent on importation 
before the War. She imported annually from Chile 800 000 tons ofsalpetre 
containing on an average 15 % of nitrogen, that is to say, 120000 tons 
of nitrogen, while she obtained from Norway 2 400 to 10 000 tons of synthet¬ 
ic nitrate On the other hand, the gas industry annually produced 550 000 
tons of ammonium sulphate which is equivalent to no 000 tons of nitrogen. 
The cyanamide output is difficult to estimate ; it appears that the maximum 
production was 40 000 tons with 8 000 tons of nitrogen. Finally, by the 
Haber-Boscii process, 2 017 tons of synthetic ammonia were made, which 
repiesents 1661 tons of nitrogen. 

The total nitrogen consumption during the War has been reckoned at 
940 000 tons, of which 514 000 tons were applied to military uses, and 
426 000 tons employed for agricultural purposes. Thus less than 50 % 
was used for agriculture than in times of peace, and the crops were consid¬ 
erably reduced. When the war began, Germany possessed the follow¬ 
ing nitrogen reserves . 6 000 tons under the form of Chile saltpetre, 
20 000 tons under the form of Norwegian saltpetre and of cyanamide, and 
20 000 tons under the form of ammonium sulphate. In March 1915, 
these reserves were exhausted but 5 000 tons, taken chiefly from Antwerp, 
supplied the explosives factories until May 15, the date when the great fac¬ 
tories of synthetic nitric acid belonging to the B. A. S. F. at Oppau and 
Merserburg were in full work. 

During the War, Germany imported 8000 tons of nitrogen from Norway ; 
the coke and gas industries supplied 400 000 tons, whereas in pre-War 
times, their annual output was only 60 000 tons; the cyanamide factories 
produced 168071 tons, and the synthetic ammonium factories 240436 
tons. At first, the factories of synthetic ammonia were only able to supply 
a very dilute acid which had to be converted into nitrate before a concen- 

(1) Hee R. Oct. 192*, No. 102*. {Fd) 
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trated acid could be obtained. From these nitrates and the nitrate reserves 
182 200 tons of nitrogen were obtained under the form of nitric acid. 
Subsequently, by directly concentrating the dilute nitric-acid, 35 860 
tons of nitrogen were obtained. 

Since the War, owing to the fall of the mark, Germany has tried to 
dispense with imported food stuffs and forages, which before the War 
had reached the value of 3 million marks, trusting to intensive agricultural 
production to provide the necessary supply. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
she lost 5 million hectares of arable land, but the reclaiming of new land 
will soon bring up the cultivated area to the pre-War figure, viz. 35 million 
hectares. The nitrogen consumption has already exceeded the 200 000 tons 
used annually during the period preceding the War, and will soon rise to 
500 000 tons. The demand now exceeds the supply which has decreased 
owing to the Oppau disaster and the shutting down of the Knapsack and 
Walshut factories. A vigorous and successful campaign has been started 
to induce farmers to use more nitrogenous fertilisers. 

As a result of all these changes, the amount of Chile nitrate imported 
at present is almost negligible, hardly reaching 31 000 tons. The gas and 
coke industries now suply no 000 tons of nitrogen as they did before the 
War; the cyanamide factories could furnish 500 000 tons, representing 100 000 
tons of nitrogen. The nitrogen output of the B. A. S. F will be 300 000 
tons, which at 30 marks the kg., represents the value of 9 thousand million 
marks. The amount of nitric acid made by the electric-arc process is the 
same as before the War, viz., 1272 tons annually. 

Factories making nitric acid by ammonium synthesis can produce 
III 456 tons of nitrogen, while the nitrogen output of those which obtain 
it by the concentration of the dilute acid may be 1338 tons. 

Before the War, Chile was the country that produced most nitrogen, 
392 000 tons ; Germany followed with 122 000 tons, after which came Eng- 
gland, 88 000 tons ; the United States 35 000 tons ; France, 16 500 tons , 
Austria-Hungary 10 500 tons ; Belgium 9 800 tons, and Norway 9 600 tons. 

At the present time, Germany ranks first with 500 000 tons of nitrogen, 
which is nearly the total pre-War output of the seven great nitrogen-pro¬ 
ducing countries. This must not however be regarded as her maximum 
production, for schemes are under consideration for the construction of 
other large factories for the manufacture of cyanamide at Pisteritz, and the 
utilisation of the waterfalls in Bavaria. 

II. — Even before the War, Germany was the country that consumed 
the greatest amount of nitrogen, 218250 tons. Next followed the United 
States, 146 000 tons ; France 68 000 tons ; England 43 000 tons, and 
Belgium 35 000 tons. 

During the last 20 years, Germany has succeeded in increasing by 
60 % the returns from her land which although inferior to that of France is 
much more highly productive. Germany uses for every hectare of land 
fit for cultivation 8 kg. of nitrogen, France uses 3, England 6.25 and 
Belgium 17.04. 

In the German agricultural programme it is estimated that the annual 
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consumption of nitrogen this year will reach 500 000 tons. Over a thou¬ 
sand million marks have been expended by Germany in building new 
factories, but without them in 1921 alone she would have been obliged to 
import 230 000 tons of nitrate from Chile, which means an outlay of 400 
million gold-marks, or 27 thousand millions of paper-marks. 

The seven societies engaged in the development of the Haber-Bosch 
process, which form the Chemical Industry Consortium, possess a total 
capital of 1762 millions, to which must be added compulsory obligations 
amounting to 153 millions. Before the end of 1922, their annual output 
will be 300 000 tons of nitrogen. 

In addition to the old fertilisers, the " Badische ” has put on the market 
several new compounds : ammonium hydrochlorate, ammonium nitro- 
sulphate, ammonium potassic nitrate 

Germany is not satisfied with having been freed from the necessity of 
importing nitrate but also intends soon to export it, and to enter into com¬ 
petition with Chile on all the markets. Further, she has acquired the means 
of producing in future hitherto undreamt of quantities of explosives, an 
amount eight times larger than France could ever manufacture. 

A. de B. . 

1150 - The Transformation of Ammonia into Urea. — matignon , c , and fr^acquks m 

in C omptesiendui, hebdomadatres des seances dt VAcadhntt de s Sciences, Vol XIV, No 7 

PP 4^-is- Paris, Februaiv 1922 

The authors give a report of their studies on the transformation of 
ammonium carbonate into urea, a process by which in 4 hours 1 % of am¬ 
monia was obtained at 130° C, 6 % at 135 0 C, and 41 % at 145 0 C. As the 
reaction is a dehydration process, an attempt to accelerate it was made by 
the use of catalysts that proved most effective at low temperatures, but 
were useless at 150° C. The urea thus obtained is very pure and melts at 
* 33 ° C. It can be separated from the carbonate and other salts present by 
evaporation in a water-bath , the operation is quantitative. 

The results of the authors' studies have enabled them to devise a sys¬ 
tematic method for the industrial manufacture of urea, a highly concentrat¬ 
ed nitrogenous fertiliser. A de B. 

1151 - The Decomposition of Ammonium Nitrate by Heat. — Saunders, n E., in 

Journal ol the Chemical Society, Vo Is CXXI and CXXII, No 71 At PP 698-711 I*undon, 

April 1922. 

This experiment was undertaken with the object of obtaining further 
information regarding the manner in which ammonium nitrate rlecomposes 
when heated. The three points the author proposed to elucidate were : 
the nature of the decomposition of pure ammonium nitrate at moderate 
temperatures — the modifications in this decomposition in the presence 
of small quantities of the impurities commonly occurring in commercial 
nitrogen — the nature of the explosive decomposition. 

The first part of these experiments was directed to the decomposition 
of specially purified ammonium nitrate dried at 100o C. 

A very ingenious apparatus was used by the author which enabled him 
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to follow accurately the decomposition of ammonium nitrate at different 
temperatures and to collect the gaseous and liquid products of the process. 
He found that pure dry ammonium nitrate decomposes only slowly at 200° 
C. The nitrate first melts at 169° C, then separates into nitric acid and 
ammonia; it then begins to evolve a gas containing 98 % of nitrous oxide. 
Free nitrogen, nitrogen peroxide, and nitric oxide are always present. The 
amount of free nitrogen is nearly 2 % up to 2600 C and considerably more 
at higher temperatures. The average amount of nitrogen peroxide and 
nitric oxide between 220 0 C and 260° C was o.oor % of each. 

The liquid products of the reaction contained nitric and nitrous acids. 

In another series of experiments, the author studied the influence ex¬ 
ercised upon the decomposition of commercial ammonium nitrate, heateu 
to a moderate temperature, by the impurities usually present in this nitrate. 
The commonest of these impurities are the chlorides of ammonium and 
sodium, the sulphates of ammonium and sodium nitrate. 

In order to study the modifying influences of these substances, pure 
nitrate and mixtures of each of the salts (specially purified by recrystalli¬ 
sation) were made. Various proportions of these salts were introduced, but 
# the amount never exceeded the percentage found in the commercial 
product. 

In the first place, a series of mixtures were made containing quantities 
of ammonium or sodium chloride ranging from 0.1 to 2 %. It is difficult 
to state definitely the temperature at which decomposition takes place ; 
the process is always accompanied at the beginning with a remarkable rise 
in the temperature. When any mixture i« raised to a particular tem- 
peratuie, there is first a pa c sive period varying in length from a few minutes 
to one hour and a half. How long it lasts depends upon the amount 
of impurities present, on the temperature, and possibly on the presence of 
free nitric acid (Veuey, Chemical News, 1883, XII, 299). Then a new reaction 
sets in, and chlorine is evolved and is alwa3 T s present in the gas formed. The 
composition of the gas produced at the beginning of the decomposition of 
mixtures of nitrate and chlorides i< very different from that of the gas 
evolved in the normal decomposition of pure ammonium nitrate, for in 
some cases, the nitrous oxide falls 50 %, while the percentage of nitrogen 
increases. During the first decomposition period, there is a rise in the 
temperature of the mixture (20°-8o° C), till it has attained a maximum, after 
which it again falls. The composition of the gas remains constant during 
the first period for any particular mixture, but as soon as the temperature 
begins to fall (most of the chloride having decomposed) it gradually approx¬ 
imates to that of the gas evolved at the same temperature during the de¬ 
composition of pure nitrate. 

Nitric acid is always present, as well as hydrochloric acid, in the water 
condensed during the decomposition. The action of the chlorides of am¬ 
monium and sodium is ven similar, but that o* ammonium chloride is 
more marked. 

Ammonium sulphate added to the nitrate in the proportions of 1 and 
2 % does not produce anv special modifications in the decomposition pro- 
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cess. The gas evolved sometimes however contains a trace of ammonia* 
A 1 % mixture of sodium sulphate does not influence the decomposition 
leaction between 220 0 C and 250° C. 

Mixtures with 1 and 2 % of sodium nitrate are without character¬ 
istic action. 

In a third series of experiments, the author studied the explosive de¬ 
composition of ammonium nitrate. A suitable apparatus was selected 
and tested for the maintenance of a vacuum. The decomposition products 
were carefully collected and anafysed. 

It was found that the decomposition by explosion of ammonium nitrate 
— even at the lowest temperature at which an explosion will occur — is very 
different from normal decomposition. The amount of nitrous oxide is 
greatly diminished, and the gas contains nitrogen peroxide, nitric oxide 
and nitrogen in the approximate ratio 2:4:5. 

The explosion is accompanied by a yellow flame not unlike that of 
ammonia burning in oxygen. 

The results of the author’s three sets of experiments may be summaris 
ed as follows : pure ammonium nitrate decomposes into nitrons oxide and 
water to the extent of 98 % between 210 0 C and 260° C. At some 
point near 30c 0 C other oxides of nitrogen are evolved, the action proceeding 
explosively. At the moment of the explosion, the pure nitrate decomposes 
in a totally different manner, gi\ing nitrogen peroxide, nitric oxide and 
nitrogen in the ratio 2 : 4:5. 

Among the products of normal decomposition, nitrogen is always 
present, in the proportion of about 2 % up to 260° C ; immediately after 
explosion, the percentage of nitrogen is 46. 

As regards the ordinary impurities occurring in ammonium nitrate, the 
experiments showed that small quantities of sodium sulphate and sodium 
nitrate do not influence normal decomposition. 

On the other hand, small quantities of the chlorides have a remarkable 
effect. Their action is of a catalytic character and the decomposition pro¬ 
cess is modified by even 0.01 % of chloride of sodium, or of ammonium. 

In the presence of chlorides, there is always chlorine in the gases 
evolved, the amount depending on the quantity of the chloride and on the 
temperature. There may be from 30 to 50 % of nitrogen in these gases. 

The liquid products of the reaction always contain hydrochloric acid 
as well as nitric acid. Iv. M. 

1152 - Borax (r) In Fertilisers and its Effect on Potato Growth and Yield. — brown, 
B.K. (Biochemist, Office of Soil-Fertility Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
TJ. %S. Department of Agriculture), in V . 5 . Department ot Agriculture, Bulletin No. 99 &> 
figs. 10, bibliography of 9 works. Washington, D. C.. July 1922. 

Injury to field crops through the use of fertilisers containing borax 
was first observed by Conner, in Indiana, in 19x7. Many serious cases 
of borax injury were reported in 1919, when ample proof of the poisonous 


(1) See R. Jan. 1919, No. 25. (Ed.) 
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action of this compound was given. In 1920, a series of well-controlled 
field tests were conducted on four different types of soil bearing crops of 
potatoes, maize, peas and cotton respectively. 

The author gives an account of the results obtained in Maine on loam; 
the borax was applied at the rate of 1 to 400 pounds per acre and there 
were 12 experiment plots. The fertilisers containing borax were ap¬ 
plied differently in the three sections : in section 1, they were applied in 
the furrow 6 days before planting ; in section 2, they were applied in the 
furrow at the time of planting ; in section 3, they were sown broadcast 
and well raked into the soil before planting. 

After one month, the number of plants in the control plots was 343 ; 
these plots had received 1 ton fertiliser per acre but no borax. The plot 
that had received 10 lb. of borax per acre had 284 plants. The 20 lb. 
application showed 205 plants ; the 50 lb application 116 ; the 100 lb. 
application 38 ; the 200 lb. 18 and the 400 lb. application only 12 plants 
At the end of the second mouth, the author inspected the sections and found 
great differences in them. The section which had been treated in the 
usual manner by applying the fertiliser in the furrow immediately before 
planting was the most seriously affected, while that m which the fertiliser- 
borax mixture was introduced into the furrow some time before planting 
had suffered least. As the quantity of borax increased the toxic effects 
progressively increased also. In section 2 the injury was apparently 
produced with 3 or 4 lb. per acre and certainly with 5 lb. , the injury 
with 10 lb., or more, was very noticeable During the investigational 
survey in Maine in 1919, the amount of anhydrous borax found in com¬ 
mercial fertilisers ranged from 0.73 to 2 3 %. In view of the fact that 
2000 lb. represents the usual quantity of fertiliser applied per acre, it is 
clear that the amount of borax applied varied from 14.6 to 46 lb. per acre. 
The type of field injury shown in 1910 was similar to that found in the 20, 
30 and 50 lb. applications in the borax experiment. 

Some of the injurious effects noted in both seasons were as follows : 
failure of seed to germinate, dying back of underground shoots, bleaching 
of foliage, or in less serious cases, marginal yellowing of leaflets, reduction 
in yield. Yield when 50 lb. of borax were applied per acre, was decreased 
55 % in the second section and 40 % in the first and third sections. 

A. de B. 


1153 - Chill’s Sulphur Supply. — Hofficbr, H c; in Engineering and Minim Journal 
Press, V ol CXIII, No 23, pp 995 1000, figs 8 New York, Junei, 1922. 

The sulphur deposits of Chili (1) are little known, as the working 
of these vast beds has been hindered by their altitude and the lack of proper 
transport facilities. Under good management these mines on the Pacific 
Coast could compete with the sulphur mines of Texas, as they are of great 
value owing to the great extent of the beds. 

(1) See R. Mar. 1920, No. 303. (Ed) 
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The statistics of the sulphur industry are as follows : 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

Cousumpt 

—- 

— 

—— 

— 


• 

t. 

t. 

t. 

t. 

X 909 - * 

.... 4 507 

193 

none 

4 7oo 

1910. 

.... 3 822 

1 400 

» 

5 224 

I 9 II* • 

.... 4 457 

4 013 

» 

8 464 

1912. . 

.... 4431 

4 451 

» 

8 552 

1913. • 

... 6647 

I 961 

» 

8 608 

1914. • 

10 008 

526 

» 

10 534 

1915- • 

.... 9 769 

71 1 

> 

10 450 

1916. . 

.... 14879 

I 080 

» 

15 959 

19 X 7 . 

15 942 

47 

2 555 

15 434 

1918. 

19 557 

none 

6 406 

1.3 I 5 i 

ie exportation statistics are given below : 

1917 


1918 

Country 

t. 

value 
in dollars 

t. 

value 
in dollars 

Argentina . 

. • 1 976 

106 720 

3 025 

241 500 

Bolivia . . 

4 1 

2 224 

5 i 

3 670 

Brazil 

I 22/ 

60 276 

2 573 

157 300 

Uruguay ■ 

248 

x 3 371 

260 

23 000 


Totals 3 492 

288 59i 

6211 

425 47 o 


The sulphur deposits are all of volcanic origin and are situated at an 
altitude of 4000 to 6000 metres ; the beds are often 7 to 10 m. in thickness, 
95 % °f which is sulphur. The working and refining methods are still very „ 
primitive and the climatic conditions render working extremely dif¬ 
ficult. 

The reserves of the sulphur mines are estimated approximately at 
5 530 000 t. with an average sulphur content of 60 %. After the gradual, 
but inevitable exhaustion of the sulphur deposits of Sicily and Japan, there 
will be only two large sources of this mineral, so far as is known at present, 
these being the sulphur mines of Mexico and of the Chilian Andes. The 
exploitation on a large scale of these mines is merelv a matter of time. 

A. de B. 


1154 ~ Accidental Flora imported in Wool and the Question of its Acclimatization 

in Germany (1)* — Schencrrnaum, R , in Mittcilunien der deutschen Landw rtschafts- 
Geselhchaft , Year XXXVII, No. pp. 572 - 573 . Berlin, Sept. 23, 1022. 

The accidental flora of Dohren (near Hanover), where there is a large 
establishment for washing wool, has been several times the object of re- 
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(1) Two papers on this subject have been published by the Hannoversche Land und 
i'orstwiftschaltliche Zeitunz, the first (No. 1, p 16, Jan. 6, 1922) by the writer, written on the 
invitation, addressed to him, as a specialist in adventitious plants of the Hanover Chamber 
of Agriculture ; the second (No. 18, p. 282, May 6, 1022) by M. U. Wittmack. ( Author's 
note). 
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search and study since 1889. It has been ascertained that the accidental 
species, which have certainly been introduced in foreign wool, number 
several hundreds, and every year fresh kinds are observed. The question 
arises as to which of these species are really acclimatized in the country: 
it may be said that none have been able to survive for long. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Ascherson, Xanthium spinosum, a native of South America 
and now spread all over America, in the Mediterranean countries. Central 
Europe, Western Asia, South Africa and Australia, have been considered 
as acclimatized at Dohren ; but the writer has pointed out the contrary. 
During the war the importation of foreign wool was suspended and Xan¬ 
thium disappeared almost completely, to reappear when importation was 
renewed. It is beyond all doubt that the climate of their new home does 
not suit these plants and that the insects for cross-fertilizing them are not 
found there. A few fructify well but do not produce seed capable of 
germinating. That in spite of this certain species such as X. spinosum , 
Medicago arabica and M. hispida Gaertn. ( = M. denticulata Willd.) 
appear every year in very large quantities must be attributed to the im¬ 
portation in the wool of fresh seed capable of germinating. 

Some species of Medicago have been observed at Dohren since 1889 : — 
M. hispida with the varieties macracantha , con finis and apiculata ; M. 
arabica , M. laciniata from southern countries in the Mediterranean basin, 
M. ciliaris, native of Mediterranean countries, and M. minima. 

Heintze (Hann. Land und Forstw . Zeitung , No. 9, March 3, 1922), 
has drawn attention to the fact that fruits of M. denticulata and of M. 
arabica were found, in 1921, in the wool of several German flocks. But 
the writer is in agreement with M. Wittmack on the subject and does not 
* think that there is any fear that these species will be propagated in Ger¬ 
many ; the same is true for the varieties of M. hispida , for M. laciniata and 
M. ciliaris. Regarding M . minima , the writer was doubtful in 1912 whether 
it was able to acclimatize itself, and in fact it has not done so up to the 
present : it grows only in places which it reaches with the refuse from wool 
washing, along the railway lines or in the fields where this refuse is used 
as manure. German breeders have nothing to fear from M . minima . 

The seeds separated from the wool by washing cannot be successfully 
sown ; their germinative power is very limited ; if sheep were sent to graze 
in pastures sown with these seeds the fruits would attach themselves 
to the wool and would decrease its value. The writer thinks that the few 
seeds of Medicago found by the wool washing establishment 4 at Dohren 
in German wool are seeds of exotic species mixed with seeds of inferior 
quality. F. D. 

1155 - Study on the Pollen of Fruit Trees. — Casella, d. (Cattedra cU Arboricoitum della 
R. Scuola Sup. di Agricoltura in Portici), pp. 24, 4 pi., bibliography of 46 publications. 
Cosenza, 1922. 

In fruit trees imperfect setting of the flowers is due to numerous causes. 
The writer has undertaken its study, selecting among anemophilous trees 
the vine and the mulberry and among entomophilous trees the Rosaceae 
such as the apple, pear, peach, apricot, almond and plum. ~ 
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The writer refers to and confirms certain opinions already maintained 
and adds some personal observations. Firstly he examines the influence 
of meteorological conditions. A light wind helps pollinization because it 
trasports the pollen of aneniophilous plants without scattering. Moreover, 
by favouring evaporation, it accelerates dehiscence ; finally by shaking 
the flowers it facilitates the opening of the anther. On the other hand a 
strong wind scatters the pollen and blows away the insects which assist in 
pollinization ; it may also break off the flowers and break the branches. 
Hail has a similar injurious effect. Rain washes away the pollen and makes 
it burst and germinate prematurely in the anthers; it causes browning and 
liecrc sis of the stigma ; makes transport of the pollen by wind impossible ; 
washes away the sugary excretions which attract insects, keeps the insects 
away and prevents them from feeding on the flowers. In the vine during 
rain, the hood adheres to the stigma and obstructs the anther ; in the Ro- 
saceae the stamens adhere to the style ; if the stamens are longer than the 
style, the stigma remains immersed in the water and conies off; if, later, 
the water evaporates, the stamens regain their normal position and the 
anthers dehisce, but meanwhile the germinative power of the grains of 
pollen which have burst or germinated has diminished. Mist is just as 
injurious as rain ; its moisture causes partial bursting and premature 
germination of the pollen and necrosis of the stigma ; pollinization is specially 
hindered by a thick mist, which deposits a film of water and sometimes 
small drops. Light and solar heat accelerate all vital functions and con¬ 
sequently pollinization ; moreover they have an indirect action inasmuch 
as they cause the secretion of nectar and the production of colours and 
scents which attract insects ; they also stimulate the insects themselves. 
A high temperature accelerates the germination, the bursting of the pollen 
grains and the elongation of the pollen tubes. On the other hand, low tem¬ 
peratures retard the dehiscence of the anthers, hinder the germination of 
the pollen and prolong the duration of the elongation of the pollen tube. 

The writer has made numerous observations on pollen and ascertained 
that not only does the pollen vary in different species but also in -certain 
cases in different varieties and that, in certain varieties of fruit trees, the 
pollen from the same anther has various forms and dimensions and a 
different percentage of grains which contain no protoplasmic substance. 

The writer undertook numerous tests on the germination of pollen. 
With this object he tried to use little drops of liquid taken from the stigma 
of the almond and difficult to collect, as well as the juice of the plum, pure 
water, moist air, etc. He found that the best was a solution of saccharose 
in the proportion of 10 % (apple), 15 % (pear), 20 % (almond). He often 
found abnormal teratologic forms of which he gives a description. The 
pollen grains of the vine always emit a bubble which persists at the inser¬ 
tion of the pollen tube and keeps it inflated. 

The writer has studied germinative power in various conditions. It 
remained constant for each variety of fruit tree. Pollen from diseased 
plants was relatively more sterile. The influence of temperature was great¬ 
er : the optimum temperature was 15 0 C for the almond, 20° C for the vine. 
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Fungicidal and insecticidal preparations were almost all decidedly injurious. 
The writer also tested the effect of these preparations on the setting of 
vine-flowers: he painted them on the stigmas with a brush. All the prepa¬ 
rations were injurious. Sulphur, to which some persons attribute a bene¬ 
ficial action on setting, was also injurious, and it is probable that the bene¬ 
ficial action attributed to the sulphur is due to the dissemination of the pol¬ 
len helped by the movement of the air and of the cluster at the time of 
applying the sulphur. Water proved injurious; it intensified the harmful 
effects of the fungicides and insecticides on the germinative power. The 
use of such substances should be regulated so as to obtain the advantages 
which are desired from them, without injury to production. h. V. 

1156 - Characteristic Proteins in Maize. — showaltbr, m r , and Carr, r ii (Di 
vision of Agricuttura Chemistry ot Purdue University) in The Journal or the Amctican 
(hemica Societ , Vol XLIV, No 9, pp 2019-2023 Easton, Pa, Sept 1922 

The writer gives an account of some experiments undertaken on the 
subject of the content in various proteins and in mono—and diamino— 
acids of maize. Comparing the species of maize with a high nitrogen con¬ 
tent with those with a low content, they found, in the former, a much 
greater quantity of proteins, in the form of zein and globulin, which were 
formed at the expense of the amides, as well as albumen and glutein. Most 
of the globulin is found in the embryo which, in species with high nitrogen 
content, forms 15 % of the grain, and in “ horse tooth ” maize 11 %. 
Zein is the protein which varies most in quantity, from 50 28 % in the 
former to 31 85 % in the other species. The protein of maize roasted over 
the fire for food (pop-corn) contains 57 24 %. Apparently the total ni¬ 
trogen content determines the proportion of the different proteins. 

The diamino-acids, in the species with high nitrogen content, show a 
percentage of total nitrogen double that of the other species. A. de B. 

1157 ~ The Part played by Respiration in the Decrease of Carbo-hydrates In Leaves 
during the Autumn Colour Change. - combfs, r , and kohi.br, n , in Comptcs ten 
dus des stances de VAcadetme des Sciences, Vol 17s, No 9, pp 406 409 Paris, Aug 28 
1922 

Sachs holds the view that while leaves are turning yellow in autumn 
numerous useful substances migrate to the permanent organs of the plant. 
Hence at the time of their fall leaves are reduced to a skeleton of worthless 
matter. Wehner showed the weakness of this hypothesis and pointed 
out that the centesimal decrease of some substances contained in the leaves 
could be attributed to washing by rain. Tucker and Tollens recognised 
that this actually took place for mineral matter, and Michel-Duranu 
found the same to be the case for hydrocarbonates. 

The hydrocarbonate content may also decrease under the action of 
respiration, which continues in the leaves until the death of the tissues, 
while the chlorophyllian function disappears gradually and consequently 
is no longer able to make good the losses. 

The writers have proved that this supposition is justified by practical 
experiments on the leaves of Fagus sylvatica and A esculus Hippocastanum 
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plucked when they began to turn yellow, and on the leaves of Atnpdopsis 
hederacea when beginning to turn red. 

The leaves were placed under an earthenware bell with the ends of 
their petioles immersed in water. This closed medium was traversed by 
a current of air from which carbonic acid gas had been removed ; the car¬ 
bonic acid gas emitted by the leaves was fixed in a solution of barytes. 
At the end of 144 hours the total amount of carbonic acid gas liberated was 
respectively 41 mg., 33.1 mg., and 58 mg. per gm.of leaves; this would cor¬ 
respond to 27.8 mg., 22.4 mg. and 39.4 mg. of carbohydrates in C e H 12 O e : 
there is therefore a perceptible consumption of carbohydrates, due to res¬ 
piration, in leaves ready to fall. This consumption increases according as 
the chlorophyll capable of restoring the loss disappears; it reaches a maxi¬ 
mum, after which it decreases owing to the gradual death of the tissues. 

Several causes bring about the decrease of weight in the leaves when 
changing colour before falling; so far as carbohydrates are concerned, these 
experiments show that, besides migration towards the stem, and washing 
caused by rain, there is the further factor of consumption due to respiration. 

I*. V. 

1158 - Non-Symbiotic Germination of Orchid Seeds. — knudson, e , m Botanical Ga 

zettc, Vol. IyXXIII, No 1, pp 1 25 Chicago, Jati 1922 

The writer confirms absolutely the results obtained by L. Bernard 
on the non-symbiotic germination of 01 chid seeds {Laelia, Cattleya etc.). 
In slightly concentrated liquids, these seeds germinate only when the sym¬ 
biotic fungus is present , on the other hand in sufficiently concentrated 
media, sterilized seeds grow also in a non-symbiotic manner. The writet 
could not bring the sterilized seeds to germinate in dilute nutritive solutions, 
such as those of Pfeiffer , but in the same media, to which glucose or fruc¬ 
tose had been added, the proxx>rtion of germinated seeds was greater when 
the solution was most concentrated. Fructose is more favourable to germ¬ 
ination of the seeds than glucose, which generally caused the development 
of small chlorotic plants. Much starch is accumulated in the young plants. 
The addition of extracts of potato and beet or of yeast, to the sugary media, 
was favourable to germination and the same is true for the addition of va¬ 
rious micro-organisms, such as Bacillus radicicola or an Actinomycete. The 
writer thinks that the symbiotic fungus exerts an action similar to that of 
sugars, inasmuch as it converts starch into sugar or digests other organ¬ 
ic matter ; he rejects the hypothesis of Bernard according to which the 
fungus causes germination by increasing the concentration of the intracel¬ 
lular fluid. L. V. 

1159 - Variation in the Manganese Content of Leaves according to their Age (i). — 

Ber trend, Ct., anrl Rosenbdatt, M , in ComPtes rcndus hebdomadaaes des Stances de 

VAoadimte des Sciences, i»* Half-year 1922, Vo! CEXXIV, No 7 , PP 49 T -943 Paris, 

Feb 13, 1922. 

The writers carefully examined the variations in the manganese con¬ 
tent of leaves according to their age. They determined it in leaves taken 

(1) See I?. Nov. 1921, No. 1097, May-June 19*2, No. 549 * (Bd,) 
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simultaneously from a series of plants from the youngest to the oldest. 
They then repeated this determination for various different species. 

Comparing the results obtained with the green and dry matter in the 
leaves, the plants examined are divided into 4 groups : — 

a) That in which the proportion of manganese is greater at the be¬ 
ginning of the growth of the leaf ; it then decreases slowly until growth 
is complete, when it again increases slightly, e . g . beet ; 

b) that in which the proportion decreases, as in /*), but the final 
increase is rapid and may be so considerable that the old leaves contain 
more manganese than the young, e . g. holly-hock, cytisus, box, yew ; 

c) that in which the proportion increases rapidly at first, so that it 
is greater in leaves which are still young, and then decreases until it falls 
below that of the leaves of the previous groups, e. g . spindle-tree and elder, 
or nearly approximates to it, e. g. lilac, seringa, and privet ; 

d) that in which the proportion constantly increases, e. g. clematis 
and Judas tree. 

This classification is not absolute as certain plants come under one 
group or another according as the manganese is considered proportionally 
to the green or the dry matter. 

Analyses of the ash give similar results to those of the leaves ; but the 
variations are not always parallel in the two cases, apparently because 
the phenomena of absorption and migration are not quantitatively equal 
for all mineral substances. 

The manganese content has therefore, in a varied degree, a maximum 
at first, a decrease and a final increase ; it remains to be determined to 
what extent this variation is in relationship with the biological func¬ 
tions of the plant. % A. de B. 

1160 - The Rdle of Chemistry in the Improvement of Plants* - 0 dk vilmorin, m 
Chtmie et Industrie , Vol 7, No s pp 864-86^ Paris, May 1 <)2*> 

The writer refers to the chemical methods used in the studyof hered¬ 
itary factors and for the selection of individuals possessing the desired char¬ 
acters and made use of in the Verrieres laboratory. He deals with the 
following plants : — Sugar-beet, mangold, Jerusalem-artichoke, chicory, 
wheat, potato and plants containing alkaloids. 

Sugar-beet. — The writer describes the method of cold aqueous diges¬ 
tion, the principles of which were laid down by Louis de Viemorxn as early 
as 1850 and practised by him in his laboratory at Verrieres. With new 
and improved apparatus it is possible to make 1000 analyses per day. 
With this method beets containing invert sugar which are undesirable in 
sugar refineries can be eliminated. 

It is only after careful verification on several generations that the seed 
is multiplied. 

Mangolds. —- These are analysed quantitatively by the preceding meth¬ 
od as soon as they are pulled at the time when they contain a minimum 
of invert sugar ; then the dry matter, which in a given variety is approx¬ 
imately proportional to the total sugar content, is determined, 
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J eru$alem~artichoke. — Here the inulin is determined ; for this it is 
transformed into reducing sugars with a dilute solution of sulpho-salicylic 
acid. 

Chicory. — The dry matter especially is analysed, since chicory is 
mainly used for torrefaction. Tests are made to discover the inulin con¬ 
tent, for it is possible that this plant may in future be used for the extraction 
of levulose. 

Wheat. — The bread-making value is mainly considered: the following 
are determined i) the dry gluten content; 2) the hydration capacity 
of the gluten, by means of the formula 

moist gluten 
. 7 A X 100. 

dry gluten 

Potato. — The fecula is determined by transforming it into soluble 
starch with pieiic acid; it is then determined by the saccharometer. 

Plants containing alkaloids. — The use of the colorimeter is fully indi¬ 
cated, but very noticeable reactions in the case of puie salts are not so clear 
in mixtures. It is quite evident that the analysis must be made for each 
plant so as to eliminate those that are defective, but as the plants have to 
be replanted, methods which lequiie a small amount of material only 
should be used. P. C. 

11O1 - Development of mutilated Seeds of Maize. Broun, i b Corn 

Investigations, Oflici oi Cut.il Invc-.tii'ntionM, in l n ^tnks Jh p trltmrt of l^ticultun, 

Jiulhiin t \o j011, pj> l-if, ipl biblioinapliy oi n publii ntions Wa^lun^ton, 3 ) C., 

IVb 2 :<)2 2 

After recalling the previous experiments of »Saciis, van Tieghem, 
Beociszicwski, Woeeny, Stinge, Deeassus, Dubard and Urbain, Ur- 
bain, Andronescu, the writer gives an account of numerous experiments 
which he carried out on seeds of maize. In one series of these experiments, 
the embryo was left intact: the seed was decorticated, or else the endosperm 
was reduced by cutting the seed across near the wider end, richer in starch ; 
or the embryo itself was completely extracted ; the seeds were thus more 
or less deprived of reserve material. The experiments were made in the 
open field at four Experimental Stations and lasted j years. The results 
were uniform : the development of the plants was difficult and late, but 
they were not dwarfed ; the number of ears was not less than that in the 
control plots ; the seeds deprived of their spermoderm produced even a 
greater number of ears, but these were lighter; on the whole, the yield of 
grain was less ; the loss was estimated at 5-7 hi. per ha. The decorticated 
seeds gave the smallest yield, not that their vitality was impaired but 
because they were more easily affected by surrounding conditions. The 
least difference was noticed in the seeds which had their starch content 
reduced by cutting one end off: in some cases there was no difference 
between plants from such seeds and the control plants. 

In another series of experiments, the embryo was cut: the seed being 
cut through longitudinally so as to divide it into two approximately equal 
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parts, each containing a portion of the radicle, tigella, genimula, cotyledon 
and endosperm ; or else the seed was cut through transversely so as to se¬ 
parate the two ends, the smaller end containing the radicle, tigella, part of 
the cotyledon and of the gemmula and a small portion of the endosperm. 
These experiments were generally made in vitro , but several were also made 
in the open field. A great many of the mutilated seeds developed ; the 
entire embryo is not therefore indispensable for germination and develop¬ 
ment of seeds. A number of embryos which were cut longitudinally pro¬ 
duced relatively normal plants ; in one lot 45 plants were obtained from 38 
seeds and in another 55 plants from 33 seeds. The portions of seeds which 
contained the radicle and from which the gemmula had not been removed 
produced complete plants with the organs which had been cut through; 
where the gemmula had been removed the plant did not reproduce. On 
the other hand plants grown from upper portions of seed containing part of 
the gemmula were unable to thrive. Weak plants were generally produced 
from portions of the embryo. The yield per plant was less than that of the 
control plant, but the total yield was greater in the case of plants grown 
from seeds cut through longitudinally ; the number of these plants was 
greater than that of the plants in the control plots. 

Some other experiments were made by removing the embryo and then 
replacing it in situ. 

I,. V. 

starch crops 1162 - Influence of the Weight of the Potato Set on the Crop. — Salaman, r. n., in 
The Journal of Act;cultural Science, Vol. XII, J*art, pp. 4 figs. J<onrlon, 

April J022 . 

Experiments carried out at Barley (Herts, England) with potatoes of 
the Barley Bounty variety grown on well-tilled vegetable mould, without 
farmyard manure but which had been manured with superphosphate + 
sulphate of ammonia + kainit. The results may be summed up as follows: 
— The total crop is directly proportional to the weight of the sets. The 
use, as sets, of tubers weighing less than 30 gm. gave a large return and a 
good proportion of marketable tubers (that is to say not too small), but 
such sets do not give the greatest yield. If the total weight of the sets, 
the proportion of good tubers and the total crop, are considered, the best 
sets are those of tubers weighing about 60 gm. each. Portions of tubers 
consisting of secondary tubers (that is to say grown on a larger tuber) 
about 60 gm. in weight gave much more abundant crops than any other kind 
of set; slightly smaller crops were obtained by using as sets whole tubers 
bearing secondary tubers; both also gave equally a large proportion of 
marketable tubers. There is an inverse relation between the size of the 
sets and the percentage of large tubers in the crop. A large production 
of secondary tubers and a large proportion of heavy tubers in the crop 
may be connected with want of maturity of the sets. There is no relation 
between the quantity of secondary tubers among the sets and the quantity 
of secondary tubers in the crop raised from such sets. 

F. D. 
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1163 - The Supposed Degeneration of the Potato. — ducomet and riviArb, in Bulletin 

de la SocUU Rationale d? AcclimataUon, Year 69, No. 8, pp. 143-144. Paris, Aug. 2922. 

As his conclusion from a long study of “ leaf curl M of the potato, 
M. Ducomet (Professor at the School of Grignon) declares himself opposed 
to the application, in all circumstances, of the universally common prac¬ 
tice of changing the seed. When the environment is favourable it would 
be better to select on the spot. 

On the subject of the supposed degeneration of the potato Ch. 
Rn r iir<E shares M. Ducomet' s opinion. For over 25 years he has grown 
the same varieties in the Jura without having had to renew the seed. Up 
to the present he has only noticed in his crops pathological deterioration 
varying with the season and no physiological deterioration. 

However, by changing climate, especially by moving south, the potato 
becomes less productive and to get satisfactory yields the seed must be 
changed. But in this case there does not appear to be true degeneration 
in the exact sense of the word, as when this potato is planted further north, 
it immediately regains its normal character. 

A current practical example may be mentioned. The potato grown 
in Northern Africa as an eaily crop, even in a state of complete maturity, 
produces bad seed potatoes from the second year and can no longer be used 
after the third year ; in consequence, seed potatoes have to be obtained 
each year from the North of France. The same is the case in the Canary 
Islands where seed potatoes are imported from Bngland.- F. D. 

1164 - Cultivation of Luoern in Sub-Tropical Semi-Arid Regions. -• Uphop, J. c. Tu. 

in Der Ttopenpf lancer, Year 2 \, No. 11 -12, pp 1 <n)-i 73. Berlin, Nov.-Dec. 1921. 

Lucern is suitable for semi-arid regions ; for tliis reason it is largely 
grown in the Southern States of North America and covers man> thousand 
of hectares in California, Arizona and New Mexico. By means of irri¬ 
gation six crops a year may be obtained ; without irrigation, the growth of 
lucern is impossible, as indeed is the case for most other crops. Lucern 
tolerates alkaline soils provided the content of salts in solution does not 
greatly exceed 0.6 % ; it should however be noted that the young plants 
are much more sensitive than the full grown plants and that they are killed 
by 0.05 — 0.1 % of alkali ; plenty of irrigation should therefore be given 
in alkaline soils immediately after sowing, so as to carry much of the salts 
into the lower layers, whence they will rise by capillarity, but the young 
plants will then be less sensitive. The lucern field should be level so that 
it may be uniformly irrigated and cleared of weeds. In semi-arid soils 
sowing should take place from September to May ; if made later than May, 
irrigation is necessary for germination ; but the very young lucern plants 
cannot break through the crust which is formed after irrigation, and it is 
therefore necessary to repeat irrigation again every 2 or 3 days, which would 
be impossible or impracticable. 

When sown in autumn lucern requires but very little attention during 
the winter ; if the winter rains are not sufficiently frequent, irrigation 2 or 
3 times a month is sufficient, taking care not to make the soil too moist, which 
would prevent the roots from growing down. During the hot season it is 
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customary in Arizona to irrigate twice a week and to hairow between the 
rows to keep the soil in a better condition of moisture. The first mowing 
takes place during the latter half of March, the last in November, some¬ 
times early in December. Generally lucem is made into hay for cattle. 

The writer carried out numerous investigations on lucerne at the 
Experimental Stations of the Arizona University, at Yuma, Phoenix and 
Tucson where the rainfall is only 60, 190 and 340 nun. respectively and where 
.humidity varies very much in the hot season, being 80-90 % from 5 to 6 
o'clock in the morning and 25-35 % about 2 p.nu 

In 1910 lucern seed was obtained from foreign countries and from Ari¬ 
zona farms and experiments have continued since that time. It should be 
noted that the seeds of commerce are all impure and often very heteroge¬ 
neous. To get pure seed the writer enveloped the flowers to protect them 
against insects, especially Bruscophagus fufiebn\ the larvae of which prevent 
the development of seed. Self-fertilisation did not give such good results as 
artificial polliuisation, which is easily done by rolling the small flowers 
between the thumb and the foiefinger ; if several successive pollinisations 
have to be carried out the fingers should be washed with alcohol at 40 0 
after each pollination. Pollinisation should be repeated every other day 
during the flowering period. The selected plants can also be propagated 
by cuttings ; these are made about April by cutting cleanly below a node 
and the cuttings are then planted in a nursery of coarse sand ; they are 
kept shaded and if it is sullicientlv moist and warm they take root redd- 
ily ; when they*! re well rooted the young plants are transplanted temporar¬ 
ily on to soil where the roots grow and the plants get accustomed to sun¬ 
shine ; shortly alter, they are planted in the open field. 

The writer has compared numerous varieties ot lucern with reference 
to several factors :— height and width of the plants, weight directly after 
mowing (about the flowering season) and after drying, respective weight 
ofleavesand branehes, transpiratior (the moisture given off was absorbed by 
means of phosphoric acid) expressed absolutely and proportionally to the 
transpiration surface which was carefully measured with a planimeter, etc. 

The maximum yield obtained during several years of researches was 
given by the villous Peruvian lucem 39 a (21.25 kg. per ha.) ; closely fol¬ 
lowed by an Italian variety (20.90 kg.) and Peruvian 30° C (20.80 kg.). 
Peruvian lucem also gave the best results in other experimental fields, 
thus proving that it is most suitable for the climate. Not only does this 
variety give a higher yield but it begins to grow at a temperature of 10° C, 
while most of the other varieties require a temperature of at least 13 0 C, 
but Peruvian lucern is not suitable for cold climates. In Arizona it is still 
but little grown (1200 ha. out of 74000), its cultivation is however in¬ 
creasing. I,. V. 

1165 - Experiments with Mangolds. — iustdiiard, f., in / id^knft hr Piantewi, 
Vo!. XXVIII, No 2, pp 276-285 Copenhagen, 1922. 

The writer describes experiments made with the object of comparing 
the yield and the dry matter content of mangold roots raised from seed of 
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the same variety grown in Denmark and in Germany and England. The 
results shows that in Denmark the seed produced laTge roots of good quality, 
while in the other countries it produced small badly formed roots ; apart 
from that no other influence of the different cultivations on the crop was 
noticed. The following are the results of 27 experiments made at Tystofte, 

Byngby and Askov : — 

Crop itt qs per ha of seed sown :— 

In Denmark In other countries Difference + Average error 

70" is 689 54 — 10 59 £ 1 80 

Peicentage of dry matter in the roots: — 

m3 1331 -foi 8 ±0034 

Experiments on the crop of mangolds grown from seed obtained from 
selected roots of average size, compared with that obtained from small 
unselected roots gave the following results : — 

Crop in qs per ha., seed from :— 

vSmall unsekcted roots Selected roots of aveiage size Dilfereuec- 

603 624 = 21 

Percentage oft diy matter in the roots •— 

12 <n 1 n 75 °„ +016 

A. de B. 

1166 - Brazilian textile Plants. — Failing rR, H, in At Ttopcnptlanzir , Year 24, textile 
N os u-12, pp 173-176 Berlin, Nov-Dec 1921 plants, ETC. 

Brazilian statistics of external trade have shown that Brazil im¬ 
ports enormous quantities of textile material, especially jute and hemp, 
although its vast plains arc suitable for the growth of these two plants. 

Moreover numerous native plants furnish good textile fibres. Up to the 
present scarcely any attention has l>een paid to these crops as planters 
have been concerned with the growth of coffee and rubber; but at this time 
rubber has to meet strong competition from the Far East and all markets 
are over supplied with coffee ; in these circumstances it is possible that 
textile plants may be pushed 

A number of native textile plants are already largely used by the In¬ 
dians and Creoles, some of which deserve attention. At present Brazil 
exports only a small quantity of fibre obtained from the bark of two palms : 

— Leopoldina piassaba Wall, and Attalca funijera Mart., known under the 
name of “ piassava The first of these palms grows in a region difficult 
of access, the valley of the Rio Negro, a northern affluent of the Amazon ; 
the fibre of this palm is more highly valued and the whole output is sent 
to the Manaos market. 

This palm is very abundant in the south of the State of Bahia and in 
the north of Kspirito Santo, but it abounds also in other places and forms 
regular forests, even on very poor sandy soils. The bark is removed twice 
a year ; the yield is 2.5 kg.-5 kg. per tree. The fibres are about 2 5 m.-5 m. 
long ; the longest are used for sail canvas and the thickest are cut and made 
into brooms, brushes, sandals, hats. 
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“ Piteira ” Four my a gigantea Vent, is one of the Araaryllidaceae 
characterised by leaves 3-4 m. long growing directly from the root, which 
furnish a fibre used by the natives for making shoes ; well prepared, this 
fibre might rival Manilla hemp. The Dutch had grown this plant with 
success and they tried to introduce it also into their Asiatic Colonies; it 
is still grown at the present time on some farms. It is suited to all soils, 
even poor ones. Hants of 4-8 years old give the best fibre and .some forty 
leaves a year can be taken from each plant when they begin to bend and 
before they turn yellow. 

Three of the Malvaceae give an excellent fibre for bags. The most 
suitable is " aramina ” Urena Lobata I,., which is found in nearly all tropical 
countries; it is from 1.5 in. to 2 m. high and is cut between the two flower¬ 
ings of February and July; the fibre, which forms about a quarter of its 
weight can be extracted by steeping in boiling water; as the fibres extend 
into the branches, they have a length of 2 to 3 m. The " papoula of Sao 
Francisco ” grows wild in Central Brazil, but it has been brought under 
cultivation ; its fibre is better than that of Manilla jute. Several species of 
the genus Sid a are very common in Brazil; they are small plants not 
exceeding 50 cm. in height but contain an excellent fibre ; they grow and 
ripen in 4 months and multiply with extraordinary rapidity; once introduc¬ 
ed they aie difficult to extirpate ; well considered cultivation might increase 
the height and improve the quality. 

The “ gravata ” should also be mentioned, which include two of the 
Bromeliaeea?, Ananas sagenaria Sehult. and Bromelia KaraUis L., delicate 
in appearance, but more vigorous than the “ piteira ”, which looks much 
more robust; its leaves which are sometimes as long as 2 m. give a fine, 
glossy fibre with great powers of resistance , its cultivation requires but 
little attention, except as regaids adequate irrigation; the outer skin is 
stiong and makes the extraction of the fibre difficult; but this defect could 
be eliminated by selection. I v . V. 

1167 - Observations on the Flower of the Olive Tree, — 1 c^mpblll, c., studi suii’ohvo 
in terra cli Baii, Pubblicaiiont lUllu Siaztone aqranu spawn Utah in Puri, No pp 
1 full page coloured plate Ban, Dec 1921 — II Occhialini, O, Osscrva/ioui sul 

ft ore dell’olivo nolle vaileta della Riviera ligiire, Oleum , Rivista me unit’ deU'oln itoUnra, 
diWOUthcw e del ( ommerew olearto pubhhcala a cum del R Oletncto spenmentak dt Porto 
Maurizw t \ T ol T,No pp 93 95. Porto Maurizio, Aug 1922 
I. — The writer lias? made a study of the flowers of the olive since 1900. 
In this statement he describes the observations he made in " Terra di Bari ” 
which enabled him to confirm the fact that among olive trees which fructify 
normally there are a few, cither isolated trees or groups, which do not 
flower, or which, while flowering fairly profusely, give little or no fruit. 
In these cases most of the flowers have a reduced pistil. This reduction 
of the pistil may vary between a state of perfect development and a rudi¬ 
mentary condition. On the same tree, the proportion of “ imperfect ” 
flowers varies from one branch to another and in different years. If 
branches of a fruitful olive tree are grafted on a tree which bears no fruit, 
the latter becomes fruitful and vice versa. Pruning, manuring, spraying 
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with sulphate of copper etc. have no influence on this ** imperfection ” 
of the flowers. Imperfection cannot therefore be attributed to causes of a. 
pathological kind ; the fact that unfruitful trees grow alongside normal 
trees confirms this view. Theophrastus, 300 years B. C., had already 
noted that the phenomenon was peculiar to certain places, that is to say 
was inherent in the trees themselves, and independent of pathological 
conditions. 

“ The presence of staminiferous flowers on plants produced from seed 
and bearing hermaphrodite flowers only is not only found in the olive but 
also in the peach, almond and several other spontaneous plants, and also 
in the vine ” (1). 

II. — Observations on olives of the eastern “ Riviera figure ” and, 
specially in the trees in the grounds of the 94 R. Scuola di Agricoltura di 
S. Ilario Ligure ” which belong to the varieties generally grown in Liguria, 
namely “ Lavagnina " or “ Taggiasca ” — 44 Pignola ” — “ Rossese 99 
— “ Ogliastra — “ Croa Some trees of the " Ascolana ” variety were 
also observed. 

The “ Lavagnina ” variety is considered best on account of its very 
abundant flowering and its fleshy fruit which is rich in oil of good quality, 
giving a yield which may exceed 25 %. 

In this variety flowers with reduced pistils or without pistils are very 
rare and in a few trees only has their number been as many as 8 %. The 
“ Pignola ” variety is much liked on account of its high productivity and 
the excellent quality of its oil, the yield of which is 20 % ; flowers with re¬ 
duced pistils or without any are fairly numerous 38 to 49 %. 

The fruit of the “ Rossese 99 variety is larger than that of the preceding 
vaiieties ; the 3'ield of oil is poor (14 %), but the quality is excellent ; it 
flowers abundantly but its productivity is unsatisfactory. Staminiferous 
flowers are very numerous, 74 to 8q %. 

Trees of the “ Ascolana ” variety observed by the writer have always 
given a poor crop of olives ; they had the maximum of unproductive 
flowers, 95 %. 

All the trees under observation were healthy, vigorous and still young. 

Manuring was on a basis of green manure, beans, farmyard and other 
organic manures ; pruning, and digging the soil had not the slightest influence 
on the formation of the flower. 

It is chiefly on trees with a high percentage of staminiferous flowers 
that a few hermaphrodite flowers are found on the topmost part of the 
crown of the tree (2). F. D. 

(1) See R. Feb. 1 gi9, No 174 ; R Feb 1921, No 1*4. (kd ) 

(2) The observations of Piofessors Camphell and Occhiauni confirm Prof Pirotta’s 
paiiillel observations On the other hand, according to Prof. Petri (Studies on the dis 
cn^e« of the olive tree, Rome, 1914) unproductiveness of olive trees i* a consequence of 
the conditions of nutrition of the tree and at the same time an indirect consequence of all 
the internal and external influence which may modify these conditions. He therefore 
thinks that rational cultivation of olives is very useful for avoiding or considerably reducing 
the tendency of the trees to produce staminiferous flowers. 

See R. July and Aug. 1920, No. 725 • (£<*.) 
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i r68 - Experimental Stations for Oleaginous Plants in French African Colonics. — 

Bauxaud, K., in Bulletin des Matthew grasses de VTnstttut Colonial de Marseille t Nos. 1-2, 

pp. 1-56. Marseille*, 1922 

Groundnuts and oil palms stand first among colonial oleaginous 
plants, and are the subject of the two reports of the writer which were pre¬ 
sented to the Fats Section of the Colonial High Council for the establishment 
of Stations in Africa specially charged with the study of these plants. It 
was intended that these Stations should be founded with the funds derived 
from the liquidation of the Oil Consortium founded during the war. 

The import trade of fats in France in 1913 amounted to a total of 
465 687 t. equivalent weight in oil : the export trade of fats from French 
Colonies in 1913 was 143 425 t., of which 99 551 t. were consigned to 
France. 

Groundnut . — The Station intended for the study of this plant is 
at M' Bambey, in Senegal. Its programme includes two stages : — se¬ 
lection of the seed, and the propagation of selected seed. For the foimer 
it will be necessary to study all existing types of groundnut and to search 
for pure lines which will lead to the preservation of a few pure forms from 
which selection will start. Adaptation to various soils, methods of culti¬ 
vation, the influence of chemical manures and farmyard manure, the dis¬ 
eases and insects which attack the crop, must all be studied. For this 
purpose 100 ha. of land will be required, half of sandy soil and the other 
half of satidy-clav soil. When these studies have led to definite results 
and the best types have been found, production of the selected seed com¬ 
mercially will be taken up and about 500 ha. will be devoted to the purpose. 
The estimates for carrying out this programme in five yeais are fixed at 
3 500 000 fr. The writer however criticises the programme of Dknis, 
Inspector General of Agriculture for French West Africa, for in it the 
question is mainly the cultivation of large areas with the most modern mech 
anical means and the construction of numerous buildings, while scientific 
questions, which are most important and should take precedence, are not 
sufficiently prominent. 

Oil-Palm. — The establishment of two Stations for this Palm, one 
on the Ivory Coast and the other at Dahomey, is proposed. The first 
should serve for the direct working of plantations under the supervision 
of technical officers, for the introduction of machinery for dealing with the 
drupes, for forest exploration with the object of the creation of plantations 
under Furopean management ; the second would deal with the industrial 
aspect of the treatment of the fruit, with the propagation of selected types, 
with the rational working of plantations, etc In short it is rather a question 
of a wide programme of industrial woi king than of a programme of research 

For the establishment of the Station at Me (Ivory Coast), a total ex¬ 
penditure, from 1922 to 1928, of 4 480 400 fr. is estimated ; from 1929 the 
revenue should exceed the outgoings with a profit increasing up to 1935 
and constant as from 1936. For the Station at Pobe (Dahomey), the 
estimate of expenditure foi establishment up to 1928 is 3 014 000 fr., while 
the i>rofits are estimated similarly as for the Me Station. 

[IUSJ 
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After criticising in detail the proposed arrangements, the writer con¬ 
cludes his report by pointing out that it is unwise to assume that the French 
Colonies will easily be able to supply France with all the crude fats which 
may be required, since the increase in colonial production is proportional 
to the increase in population and to the development of means of transport. 
The proposed schemes are too costly, as the total amount exceeds 11 mil¬ 
lion francs, and moreover they are not principally concerned with scientific 
research, but rather with the creation of large plantations, the success of 
which is largely dependent on the solution of questions which have yet 
to be studied. The Stations ought to be organised on different lines and 
should be mainly experimental. For the study and solution of the problems 
involved and for securing the large funds which will be required — the 5 
million francs from the former Oil Consortium bering insufficient — the forces 
of the Colonial Government and of the manufacturers and merchants 
interested in the matter should be combined in a single association. So 
powerful an association would be able to make its experimental work 
cover not only one or two Colonies, but the whole French Colonial Empire. 

F. C. 

it6q - Less known vegetable Oils and Fats of Japan. — sp\kn, a , m Dcr 'iropen- 
pfttnzm, Ye«u 2|, 11 -u pp x(»i xf><) Berlin, Nov l)ec mzi. 

Together with the oils of well known seeds, other oils or rather other 
vegetable fats more or less local and derived from the various plants, which 
the writer describes, are used in Japan 

Aleurites cordata Muell. — A tiee called 14 Abura-Kiri ” oleaginous 
“ Kiri " in Japan because it closely lesembles Paulownia, impertahs which 
is commonly known there as “ Kiri It is grown in sub-tropical countries 
and its fruit }delds a siccative oil called “ dokuye no abura ” which thick¬ 
ens and dries with extraordinaiy lapidity and in this respect it appears 
to be unrivalled. It is kept in tightly closed receptacles and its chief 
use is for joinery and especially for filling up surface cracks in furniture 
before lacquering. It is also used for caulking boats and generally for 
preserving wood. Owing to these uses it is comnionl}* called " oil for wood 
The oil is also used for lubricating machinery, waterproofing paper and even 
as a purgative ; in the crude condition it is used also for fuel. It is chiefly 
valued because it is quite colourless, inodorous and tasteless. The cold 
process is used in the manufacture and the refuse, which is abundant and has 
been analysed by Tksca, would make a good manure. 

Perilla ocymoides . — This Labiate plant is grown in the northern part 
of Japan ; but almost all the seed is imported into Japan from China and 
specially from Korea, where it grows wild and is also partly cultivated ; 
in Japan, it bears the name of “ Yeogoma ” or " Jingomashi The small 
round seeds contain about 46 % of fats and much protein (Kellner's 
analysis) ; they are edible, and the extracted oil is used as a condiment, 
for burning, for waterproofing paper for lanterns, umbrellas, etc. and for 
mixing with lacquer. The leaves of Perilla contain an aromatic oil which 
keeps off mosquitoes. The writer gives some information regarding the 
cultivation of this plant. 
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Camelia japonica. — This plant grows wild, but is also cultivated as 
an ornamental plant; its large seeds, which weigh up to 3 gm. each, are 
42 % husk ; the kernel contains up to 70 % of oil; the seeds are dried in the 
sun, and then pressed whole or husked, generally by heat process. Commer¬ 
cial Camelia oil, called “ tsubaki no abura ”, is light yellow and fragrant 
when of good quality ; it is chiefly used for toilet purposes and also for lub¬ 
ricating delicate machinery, watches, arms, and in some places it is used 
for food purposes. It is often adulterated with other oils. Japan exports 
this oil to neighbouring countries. 

Cameha sasanqua Thumb. — This camelia, unlike others, flowers in 
winter ; the seeds, which are smaller and contain less oil than those of the 
preceding species, furnish an otherwise similar product. In addition to 
the seeds of these two Camelias the seeds of tea, which contain about 40 % 
of oil, are largely used in China, but not in Japan, for the extraction of oil. 

Ctnnamomitm catnpliora Nees. — The Japanese name is " Kusu no ki ”. 
This tree produces small seeds which contain about 42 5 % of fats, extract¬ 
ed by heat process and transformed at ordinary temperature into a crys¬ 
talline mass with a fragrant scent like that of cocoa-butter It must 
not be confounded with oil of camphor, a secondary product of the di¬ 
stillation of the wood of the same tree. 

Machtlus Thnnibergri Sieb and Zun. — In Japan this tree bears the 
name of “ Isukuru ” or dog's camphor. It is one of the Tauracesc and 
the seeds, which are huger than those previously mentioned, yield 65 ° () 
of fats Othei varieties of the Taiiraceoe aie also used, but not Laurus 
nobilis, the seeds of which are rich in a fat which is extracted in certain 
countries. 

Tone) a nucifcra Sieb and Zun. — This is one of the wild Tanaceae 
called by the Japanese " Kaya ” , the fruit furnishes a siccative oil, used in 
cabinet-woik and also for waterproofing paper and as food 

Ccphalotaxus dntpacea vSieb. and Zucc. — This is also one of the Ta¬ 
naceae, the oil being used for similar purposes, it is however not edible. 

h V. 


1170 - Pressure in the Roots of Hevea brasiliensis. — Bobilioff, w , m Anbiet 
xoor de Rubber cult ur t Year VI, No 3, pp 113-124 Btuteu/ore, March 1922 

The writer has studied the pressure in the roots of Hevea brasiliensis , 
and has arrived at the following conclusions 

1) The pressure in the roots is both positive and negative^ In com¬ 
parison with othei tropical trees which have been examined, Hevea shows 
the lowest pressure. Tiees in full leaf have the highest pressure namely 
1442 atmospheres 

2) In Hevea the pressure in the roots shows scarcely any variation 
in the various periods of growth of the leaves. During the winter period, 
a slight tendency towards negative pressure was observed. 

3) Changes in weather have no influence on the pressure developed 
in the roots of Hevea, so that during the rainy season no higher pressure was 
observed than during the dry season. 
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4) Different hours of the day have hardly any material influence on 
the pressure, though slight fluctuations have been noted during the 
night and a slight increase was observed during the early hours of the 
morning. 

5) The insensibility of the pressure in the roots to changes in ex¬ 
ternal conditions in Hevea , is explained to a certain extent by the fact that 
these changes have only a slight influence on the activity of the roots of 
the tree. 

6) It is incorrect to speak of the direct influence of the pressure in 
the roots of Hevea on its production by driving the latex out of the lat- 
iciferous vessels or by causing the latex to ascend from the laticiferous 
vessels of the root to the cut surface. 

7) The low pressure in the loots of Hevea is only indirectly import¬ 
ant, because of its small influence on the life of the tree. 

8) There is more intense activity in the loots of young Hevea 

plants than in those of the full grown tiee, as may be ascertained by incis¬ 
ion. The piessures recorded are relatively low (the highest was 1416 
atmospheres), but they lemain constant for several days, when they have 
reached the maximum F. C. 

1171 - Camphor in Tonkin (1). - CRi*vosr, Ch ami De Fknis, r , 111 Built tin ficonominue 
dc l 1 n lochtnc, Year XXIV, No 140, pp v> 7 - 4 « 2 /» 22 fig^ Hanoi Haiphong, July- 

Atu; 1021. 

This paper gives infoimation regarding experiments recently made by 
the various French Colonies for the improvement of their agricultural, 
industrial and commeicial resources, the wiiter having been originally 
instructed in 1904 by the Tonkin Government to ascertain the importance 
of the growth of camphor yielding plants in the Province of Bac-Giang. 
After a short historical account of the more recent works published on the 
subject of camphor iiom 1903 to 1920 the writers made a botanical study 
of camphor trees. These are classified under 3 principal species giowing 
wild in Indo-China. 

1) Cinnamomum Camphora Nees and Kberm. — Launis Cam - 
phora D. — Camphora ojficinarnm , grows in Y&u-tlie (Province of Bdc- 
Giang) and in the Provinces of N Amiam. It is called “ Raliuong " in 
Annamite, “ M&y Kao chuong ”, ‘ May Khao Khinh ”, ” May Khao hom ” 
in Thai, " Dong nao ” in Chinese. 

2) Cinnamomum ISalausae II. Dec., the wood of which has the smell 
of fennel This tree has been of no importance as a producer of camphor, 
but it may be of interest 011 account of its essential oil. 

3) Cinnamomum Sitnondii H. Dec. which is very probably the cam¬ 
phor tree worked in Kouang-si. The species C. parthenoxylon Meissn., 
or false Camphor (in Annamite ” Vu huong ”) and C. ilicioides A. Cheva¬ 
lier (in Annamite " Gu huong ”) should doubtless be considered as syno- 
nymns of C. Simondii H, Dec. and C. balausae H. Dec. To these species 
should be added C. cecidodaphne var. caniflora . 

(1) See /?. Sept 1921, No 915. (Ed.) 
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Besides these camphor yielding trees other plants which furnish sim¬ 
ilar products may be mentioned, namely;— Blumea balsamijera D. C. (i) 
(in Annamite " Dai bi ” and “ Co bang phien ”) which produces a levorotary 
bomeol which can by oxidation give a levorotary camphor, identical with 
the camphor of Japan, except as regards rotary power. Another of the 
Composite, resembling an Inula, was found by the writers in the Yen-the 
forest and some Chinese merchants have stated that a special essence called 
“ Luc-nhi-Linh " in Chinese, is extracted from it. 

The writers deal in a separate chapter with the chemical composition 
of camphor, its derivatives and the subject of synthetic camphor which is 
very important in its relation to natural camphor. Regarding synthetic 
camphor, it is important to note that Prof. Sommeeet of the Paris faculty 
of chemistry has stated that the product cannot be considered as a med¬ 
icinal drug because most of the artificial camphors have no action on po¬ 
larised light, while natural camphor is strongly dextrorotary, but that it 
can be used for the manufacture of celluloid provided that it is freed from 
chlorine which remains as an impurity consequent on the use of hydro¬ 
chlorate of pinene as raw material. 

The distillation of camphor is very important and the yield is largely 
proportional to the kind of apparatus used Thus with the method used 
in Japan and Formosa and described by Davidson a yield of 2 16 % by 
weight is obtained. On the other hand with the apparatus of Prof Moriyo 
of the College of Agriculture at the University of Tokio an average yield 
of 4.22 % in addition to a yield of oil of 1 to 1 50 % of the wood used, was 
obtained. According to this authority a smaller yield of camphor and a 
larger yield of oil is obtained in summei and the contrary in winter. 






Weight | 

distilled 

Crude 

Camphor < 

Camphor 

oil 





kg. 1 

kg 

kg. 

In Summer 

In Winter . 

• • 

. 

. 

120 

120 

2 35 ^ 

3 1 

I 60 

O 63 


During the last few years distillation of the leaves of the camphor tree, 
which previously was entirely neglected, has become very important and 
the writers, after having examined and compared the results obtained by 
men who have studied and inquired into the question, made experiments 
on samples from Tonkin. On a basis of the smell of bruised leaves, which 
varies with different trees, they fixed three classes of leaves each of which 
gave a different yield of camphor. Leaves of the first class, which smelt 
fairly strongly of camphor when bruised, produced from 0.48 to 0.56 % ; 
those of the second class, which gave out a faint smell of camphor when bruis¬ 
ed, yielded from 0.25 to 0.30 % ; those of the third class, which smelt like 

(2) Sec R Feb 192*2, No 1 j\ (Fd ) 
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pippins when bruised, gave no trace of camphor. The most favourable 
area for the growth of the camphor tree stretches from the 20th to the 25th 
degree of north latitude. I11 Formosa trees in the mountains give a higher 
yield than those in the plains ; those growing in open places and much 
exposed to the sun give a higher yield than those which grow under shade 
in damp valleys. 

Heavy, well drained, deeply tilled clay soils suit camphor trees best. 
The Camphor tree requires plenty of potash and lime ; in Ceylon 196 lbs. 
of lime and 87 lbs. of potash (in the form of the ashes of refuse from the 
distillation of the leaves) are used per acre. 

The germination of the seeds is hastened by immersion in a vessel of 
tepid water at 25 0 : this enables the good seeds, which are heavy and sink 
to the bottom, to be distinguished. The fruit is pulped by means of special 
iron sieves. This operation facilitates the germination of the seed which 
takes place 3 months later. When the young plants reach a height of 30- 
45 cm. they are finally transplanted. 

The camphor tree is also propagated by cuttings, by layering and by 
grafting. In Tonkin the best season for transplanting is from February 
to March. 

The spacing between the young plants varies ; it may be : — 

1) 2.40 in. in squares giving about 700 plants per hectare ; 

2) 3 111. in squares ; about 450 plants per ha. ; 

3) plants 1.80 m. apart in rows 4.50 111. apart ; about 500 plants 
per ha. 

In Tonkin, on good soil, when 3 years old the plants are 2 m. to 2.50 m. 
high and when 5 or 6 years old they reach a height of 4.50 m. 

The leaves are gathered by means of special apparatus. 

According to the spacing in the plantations the yield obtained is : — 

1) 70 kg. of camphor per ha. in the first type of plantation ; 

2) 45 kg. per ha. in the second ; and 

3) 5° kg. per ha. in the third. 

In the course of journeys made in 1920, the writers investigated the 
camphor resources of various districts in Tonkin (Lang-son, BAc-giang, 
Thai-nguydn and Quang-si) and discovered some trees several centuries 
old which they describe in their paper. 

According to E. Giedemeister and Fr. Hoffmann, the industrial uses 
of^camphor and its derivatives are the following : — 

Spirit of Camphor, free from solid camphor, is used as a fuel oil by the- 
poorer classes in Japan. It is also used as a solvent of resin in the manu¬ 
facture of lacquer. The lamp-black resulting from its combustion is used 
in the manufacture of Indian-ink. 

In Europe, safrol is extracted fiom essence of camphor and the residual 
spirit of this preparation has many uses as light or heavy oil of camphor. 

Camphor forms part of the composition of celluloid. It is also largely 
used in pharmacy. 

The writers conclude their paper with a reference to the fact that, 

|mi] 
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by the local Government Decree of Dec. 20, 1920, they procured the pro¬ 
hibition of the felling of camphor trees of all ages in Tonkin and they 
hope that the competent authorities will create a camphor Service whose 
duties would include ;— 

1) The listing and registration, village by village, of the best seed 
producing camphor trees ; 

2) The collection from these selected trees of seed in sufficient quantity 
to allow the cultivation of these trees to be spread over as large an area 
as possible. 

3) The making generally known by means of active propaganda, the 
various processes of extracting camphor from the leaves. 

4) The management of a certain number of experimental planta¬ 
tions in different districts in order to ascertain the most suitable place for 
planting on a large scale. 

5) The observation and following up of the work that is being done 
in Formosa in the matter of improving camphor planting and the pro¬ 
cesses of manufacturing camphor. 

F. C. 


1172 - Copal. — T. 1 '. and F T) , in Ca«;o, Ret ue °etutal tie l't Colonte Belie, Yeai II, Vol II, 
No. 4, pp. 543-557- Biu^seJs, 1921 ; Year III, Vol T, No 2, pp 208-239, figs 2. 
Brussels, 1922. 

The exports of copal from the Belgian Congo from 1902, in which year 
339 640 kg. were exported, to 1912, when the export amounted to 
3 755 8 oi kg., have increased more than ten-fold. Owing to the great 
economic value of the product, which has increased at the present time 
by 1500 %, the writers undertook the study here reviewed. 

The name “ copal ” is given to a lesin secreted by certain trees be¬ 
longing to the Leguminosse. Commercially this resin is known by various 
names: - Brazil " animi or anime resin ” ; Bombay, Calcutta or Fast Indian, 
Copal; “ Kanri ”, “ cowrie ” or “ cowdee ” copal, Manilla Copal, Accra Co¬ 
pal, which is commonly called "gum anime ” in Knglish. This product is 
collected on the East Coast of Africa, in Zanzibar, Madagascar, Sierra- 
Leone, Congo, Guinea, Angola* Gold-Coast, Southern Nigeria, Brazil, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The Afiican commercial varieties are the most valued in the varnish 
industry ; they include 15 varieties, each of which have several qualities 
which only a very expert eye can distinguish. 

Copal is obtained from living trees as well as found in a fossil state 
buried in the ground ; for this reason the specific botanical origin of certain 
copals remains unknown or is very uncertain. 

On the East Coast of Africa, at Zanzibar and in Madagascar the com¬ 
monest species which yield the greater part of the resin are : — Hymoenea 
verrucosa and Trachylobium verrucosutn ; in West Africa, Copaifera co- 
pallina , c. Guibourtiana and c. demensei ; American copal is derived ex¬ 
clusively from Hymoenea CourbarU ; the copal of Australia, New Zealand 
and Manilla is secreted by conifers of the genus Dammara. 

[itTI-UTt] 
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The resin occurs in 3 forms : — 

1) green or soft copal; 

2) fossil or hard copal; 

3) semi-fossil or semi-hard copal. 

The first is collected direct from the tree and sold immediately after 
collection ; the second is found in the ground in more or less irregular 
voluminous masses, often bituminous ; semi-fossil copal has been buried 
in the ground for a shorter time and is never completely bituminised. Soft 
copal becomes milky and opaque in boiling water, while hard copal does 
not change. 

The colour and appearance of copals vary according to the commercial 
variety. 

Copals are divided into 5 categories according to their geographical 
origin : — 

1) East African copals ; 

2) West African copals ; 

3) New Zealand Kauri copal ; 

4) Manilla copal ; 

5) American copals. 

I. East African copals. 

a) Madagascar copal derived from FI . verrucosa, locally called “ Taii- 
rouk Rouchi ", and includes three kinds :— green, fossil and semi-fossil. 

b) Zanzibar copal found only in a fossil state ; the tree which produced 
it has disappeared but has been identified by Kirk as being T. verrucosum 
which bears the name “ Niti sandarusi " in the country, while the resin 
is called " Sandarusi ya nitin Zanzibar copal is the hardest of all and 
most in demand. 

c) Mozambique copal derived from T. verrucosum, a species which 
tends tci disax>pear to such an extent that at present it is hardly ever 
found except in a fossil state. 

d) Inyambana copal. — This is a kind of copal which is seen in 
German markets, and is produced by Copaifera Gorskiana Benth. =■= Gors - 
kia conjugata Bollc ; the natives call it “ staka " or " inthalaka 

II. West African copals. 

a) Sierra-Leone copal . — Produced by C. guibourtiana . 

b) Guinea copal . — Produced by C. copallina. 

c) Belgian Congo copals secreted by 3 species of Copaifera :— C. ar- 
noldiana de Wild,, C, demeusei Harem, C. Laurentii de Wild. The follow¬ 
ing are the amounts exported during the last ten years : — 


Year 

1909 . • • • 

. . . . t. 

82O 

Year 

1915 • • • 

... t. 4 260 

» 

1910 . • . • 

. . . » 

976 


1916. . . . 

... » 8 6 77 

» 

1911 .... 

. . . . » 

2 139 

» 

1917 . • • • 

... » 6 Qll 

» 

1912 .... 

. . . . > 

3 756 

» 

1918. . . . 

... » 3 6n 

» 

19 X 3 . • * • 

. . . • » 

4 698 

» 

1919 - * • • 

... » 6231 

* 

1914 * 

« . . . » 

6 693 

» 

X 92 Q. • • ■ 

... » 1 3 2 50 


[im] 
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The most valuable commercial kinds in the Antwerp market are:— 

1) Selected Congo copal gum, white. 

2) Selected Congo copal grim, slightly yellowish. 

3) Selected Congo copal gum, amber. 

4) Selected Congo copal gum, brownish. 

Next comes common unselected Congo copal. 

In 1915 the price of Congo copal varied between 800 and 1000 fr. 
per t., in 1920 it reached 5500 fr. per t. ; at present the price is falling. 

d) Gabon copal. 

e) Angola copal , always of fossil origin. 

f) Gold-Coast copal , produced by a species of tree which grows in 
the Ashantee and Ikim forests and is not well known botanically. 

g) Nigerian copal , produced by Cyanothyrsus oblongus = C. Ogea = 
Daniella oblonga. 

h) Benguela copal. 

III. Nkw-ZeaIvAnd Kauiu copae. — The tree of origin is Dammar a 
australis , a conifer which grows between 34°.5* and 37°.5* south latitude. 

In New Caledonia copal is derived from Dammar a ovata. 

IV. Manieea copae. — This is the least valuable commercial copal 
and is produced by Dammar a orientalis = Agathis alba . It is not obtained 
from Vateria indica , which is an arborescent Dipterocarp. 

V. American copaes. — These are almost all produced by H . Cour - 
baril one of the Iyeguminosse common in Brazil, the Antilles, Venezuela, 
Mexico and Guiana ; it occurs in the green and also in a semi-fossil form. 

The best valued quality in copal is hardness. 

In decreasing order of hardness come : — 


Zanzibar cc»i>al 

Mozambique » 

Sierra-Eeone » 

Belgian Congo » 

Gaboon » 


Angola copal 
Benguela » 

New^ Zealand » 
Indian » 

Brazil » 


Of the characteristics which determine the market value of copals, 
next in order come transparency, density (in inverse proportion), colour, 
and resistance to fusion, the minima temperatures of which are as folows : — 


Brazil copal 77 ° 

Kauri » ik»° 

Angola » J25 0 

I Cast African __ » .. : • - 13*° 

Setni-lossil Zanzibar » 139 0 

Kossil Zanzibar » 158° 


Bags and boxes made of thin planks, giving insufficient protection 
to the contents and causing the pieces to adhere by pressure should 
not be used for packing. Copal is chiefly used for making thick varnishes 
and lacquers, and its other uses are of little importance. Spirit of copal 
is used to adulterate spirit of turpentine. P, C. 
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1173 - The Chemistry and Manufacture of Tobacco. — chksli;y,a.s (Chemist, The 

Ameiicau Tobacco Co., New York* in The Journal of Industrial and Engineering 

Chemistry, Vol. XIV, No 9, pp #17819. Washington, 1 ). C., Sept 1922. 

The writer deals with the influence which chemical research has exer¬ 
cised on the manuring and cultivation of the tobacco plant, on the control 
of its diseases and on the different methods of manufacturing tobacco. 
The proportion of ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash in the soil has 
special importance for the growth of tobacco. Want of ammonia checks 
growth, excess of ammonia produces a strong, dark tobacco with a higher 
nicotine content. 

A manure deficient in potash or containing chlorides produces a to¬ 
bacco which does not burn well. Lime favours certain diseases. De-bud¬ 
ding improves and increases the size of the leaves because of the greater 
concentration of the available plant food. A few years ago potassium 
nitrate used to be added to tobacco during manufacture to make it burn 
better; now the use of suitable manures makes this unnecessary. Often 
bad burning or bad odour is due to the paper, which may contain impurities, 
difficult to analyse chemically, but perceptible by the sense of smell. 
Other improvements were made in the manufacture, socially in the matter 
of the amount of moisture in the tobacco, which was regulated so as to 
prevent mould and to obtain products of unvarying composition. During 
the war chemical science succeeded in replacing varieties imported into 
the United States by other native varieties which had never previously 
been grown and gave good results. A. 1>E B. 

1174 - Temporary and permanent Shading cf Cccoa, Coffee, etc. in the Belgian 

Congo. — Kinds, U , m HaUetin dc V issouatton </< s PlanUurs de ( acutchouc ct autra 

Jtodutts inloniauY, Vol IX, Xo" land’s, pp 80-89 Antwerp, 192;. 

The question of temporary and permanent shading for cocoa, coffee 
etc. plantations is very important, and has long engaged the attention 
of Colonial planters. 

Experiments have therefore been made in the Belgian Congo, espe¬ 
cially at Maymbc, as the question is of special interest in this region owing 
to the low altitude, the high temperature during the rainy season, the 
irregularity and frequent scarcity of the rainfall and the long duration of 
the dry season. 

Temporary shade. — Banana-trees are used for temporary shade ; 
they are quite successful where the soil is very fertile and rainfall is abun¬ 
dant and regular, provided that they are removed in good time. As 
however removal entails much labour it is not carried out to the great 
detriment of the plantations. The writer long ago recommended that 
the banana tree, which has many drawbacks as a shade plant, should be 
replaced in the Belgian Congo by Ambrevade ” which is superior to 
all others ( Clitoria cajanifolia, Leuccena glauca, Indigofcra, Tephrosia, 
Sesbania cegyptiaca , Ricinus communis, etc.) used for the same purpose. 

In the first place " Ambrevade ” has the advantage of being a soil 
improver; it also grows rapidly into a shrub and attains a height of 2 
to 3 ni. ; its leaflets are small and do not hinder the rain and mist from 
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reaching the cultivated plants, its roots are taproots and it does not re¬ 
quire much water; it can be lopped as desired and disappears through 
exhaustion in two or three years, and finally it yields seeds of high food 
value. Sowings should be made in pockets, preferably two or three 
months before the cocoa is planted, or immediately after transplantation ; 
two or three seeds are sown in each pocket and covered with two or three 
cm. of earth ; when they spring up only a single plant is left to grow 
per pocket. In sowing it is important to understand thoroughly how 
to arrange the direction of the shade plants which should have reference 
to the sun, dominant winds, etc. South of the Kquator, when two shade 
plants are used for each cocoa plant, one should be placed to the north¬ 
east and the other to the north-west forming, with the cocoa plant, a 
triangle with sides 50-60 cm. long ; when three plants are used, one should 
be to the north, the second to the east and the tliird to the west. The 
orientation will be the reverse in the zone situated to the north of the 
Equator. 

There are two species of " Ambrevade ” , one, the greater “ Am* 
brevade ” ( Cajanus bicolor ), is the better because it has a larger growth 
and two plants are enough to shade a cocoa plant ; the other, the lesser 
“ Ambrevade ” ( Cajanus fiavus ), requires on the other hand three plants 
per cocoa plant. During the rainy season the shrubs should be lopped 
and shortened to 1 m , but exact data are at present lacking to show whe¬ 
ther the cut branches should be left on the ground or whether they 
should be burnt. 

Permanent shade. — The writer recommends for this purpose in 
the Congo the selection of trees with the following properties .— 

1) articulated petioles and moveable leaflets so as to avoid prevent¬ 
ing lain and moisture from reaching the plants below; 

2) deciduous leaves, so that the trees may not dry up the soil by 
continual transpiration ; they are less attractive to insects and in case 
of attack the insect can be destroyed by burning the leaves. It may be 
objected that trees with these properties would not shade the planta¬ 
tions during part of the dry season, but this objection is unimportant 
because, during that period, these trees bear numerous dry pods which, 
as regards shade, act similarly to leaves, and shade during the dry cold 
season is not so important as during the hot season. Selection of specie s 
of shade trees :— The writer has tried Erythrina liihosperma (Dadop), 
Albizzia stipulata , A. moluccana , Leuccena glauca t Deguclia macrophylla , 
Ccesalpima dasyrachis, Albizzia Lebbek, Inga Saman, etc., but he considers 
that the best are A . stipulata and L . glauca ; if these trees cannot be ob¬ 
tained, A . Lebbek and I. Saman can be used. 

Method of planting , spacing , etc . — Young seedlings must be used, 
not cuttings which do not stand wind and whose spreading roots would 
be injurious to the plants requiring shade ; it is a good plan tQ plant a 
certain number of " ambrevade " at the same time as the permanent shade 
trees, for the better shading of the cocoa and coffee plants while young 
These temporary shade plants should be got rid of at the proper time 
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The permanent shade trees should be planted every 4 m. alternately with 
a cocoa or coffee plant; if trees of larger growth are used they should 
be planted 12 m. apart so as not to give too much shade to the plantation. 
Moreover, if the shade trees are planted every 4 or 8 m. a certain number 
would be lopped when they had grown up and the remaining trees would 
have slender trunks. It has also been suggested, instead of planting 
ordinary shade trees, to plant Elaeis which would be left to grow when 
the cocoa in the plantation was exhausted after 10 or 12 years, as hap¬ 
pens in some places ; there would then be a plantation of Elaeis in place 
of cocoa. At high altitudes, as coffee plantations require less shade, the 
permanent shade trees can be spaced from 10 to 15 m. apart according 
to the aspect of the ground. F. S. 

it75 - The Cultivation of Py rethrum in Switzerland. — Tabs, h. (chef de la station 
ftd^raled'es^ais viticoles dc T,atisannO f hi lira c d bait de VAnnucnre a^ucole de H 
Suisse 1921, pamph. ol 6 page^, Ugs ^ 3 v ausanue 

The insecticide powder obtained from Pyretlirum (P. cineraricefo¬ 
lium) is very effective against Cochylis and is obtained by pounding the 
dried inflorescence of the plant. It is found in a wild state and cultivated 
in Montenegro, Dalmatia, Herzegovina and in the Quarnero islands (Is- 
tria) up to an altitude of about 1000 ni. 

The powder obtained is specially active if it comes from half-closed 
or withered flowers. Unfortunately it is difficult to recognise under the 
microscope whether the powder is that of flowers picked green or withered. 
The writer undertook the cultivation of the plant in Switzerland having 
regard to the difficulties of procuring authentic powder of good quality. 
When collecting the seed it must be remembered that it is situated below 
the “ florets ” which look like a floial receptacle. 

Sowing may be done either in April-May, or in July-August as soon 
as the seed is gathered. Spring sowing gives better results than later, 
since in the plantation, plants are ready for planting out in the autumn 
of the same year. 

Sowing should be done in rows 20 cm. apart. The seed should not 
be covered but simply pressed into the soil and heaped over with leaves 
or fresh farmyard manure. 

Watering and light weedings are indispensable. 

Final planting should be done on well prepared soil without special 
manuring. Ground with a south aspect and slightly stoney, is suitable. 
The plant does not tolerate wood ashes. Planting is done in rows 60 cm. 
apart, the spacing of the plants in the lines being 50 cm. While the plants 
are taking root water moderately. During growth weeding without wa¬ 
tering is required. 

After gathering the flowers the peduncles should be cut with a sickle. 

Pyrethrum does not begin to bear freely until the second year. For 
gathering the flowers a dry, sunny day should be chosen. The flowers 
should be dried in the shade and can be gathered by hand or by using 
a shears. 
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The writer obtained the following yields1300 plants growing on 
450 sq. m. of land produced 30 kg. of dry flowers in the 2nd year; I kg. 
of dry flowers yields 6 kg. of concentrated solution of pyrethrum-soap 
which diluted to 60 litres is sufficient for treating 450 sq. m. of vines at 
normal spacing. It should be borne in mind that this solution should only 
be used on caterpillars of the first generation, for those of the second gen¬ 
eration get into the seed as soon as they hatch out. P. S. 

1176 - Acclimatisation in France of SpArtina Townsend/, a Soil-binding, 
Forage and Paper yielding Plant. — CoRmfeREs, and chevalier, in Bulletin de la 
Sonde Nationalc d' Icclimutatton , Year Gy, No 5, p 147 Paris, Aug iy22 

For some time Spartina Townsendi (1) one of the Poaceae native to 
America, which spread rapidly and is useful for fixing loose sands, has 
been found abundantly at the mouth of the Vire (Manche). This plant 
when young is excellent forage for cattle, and when full grown serves 
for the manufacture of pulp for paper. F. D. 

1177 - Study on the Pollen of Fruit Trees. — See No otihis Huiuttn 

1178 - Influence of Grafting on the Resistance of Aurantiaeeae to Cold. — Cottpkrc, 

<» , m La Paifumirw Modtriu, Year i s, No 8, 7-151 I. v oils, Aug 1022 

The writer, a breeder of the vines which are named after him, has 
carried out experiments since 1889 on the resistance of Aurantiaeeae to 
cold. They are based on two principles 1) Grafting on Citrus ( Citrus 
ttiptcra Desf., the vSiberian orange) ; 2) Selection of seedling plants. 

The work already done on this subject is reviewed and the resistance 
of Japanese orange trees ( Citrus japonica Then, and varieties) is noted. 

The grafting of Agrumes on C. tnptera is considered in Algeria to dwarf 
the grafts, but the writer has been able to ascertain that the tree so pro¬ 
duced runs to flower in an extraordinary manner, which is worthy of 
consideration when growing Agrumes for scent. By selection of seedling 
plants the writer has been able to get, for all species of Citrus, individuals 
more than ordiuarily resistant to cold. Plants which have stood cold 
(-90, —io° C. at Aubenas, where the writer worked) and which did 
not lose their leaves from frost, are grafted on C. tnptera and stand cold 
as well as the Japanese Citrus ( — 14° C). The writer describes the method 
of grafting Agrumes on C. triptera and the precautions to be taken. 

The conclusions which he draws from his experiments are as follows : — 
This grafting will enable the growth of Agrumes to be extended almost 
throughout the zone of the olive tree, with the exception of low-lying places 
and on plains which are subject to hard white frosts : the maritime regions 
of the West of France, where Acacia dealbata, commonly called Mimosa, 
does not suffer from frost, would be suitable for such cultivation; the 


( 1 ) Accoiding to the Index Kcwemts, Sparttm Townsendi is a synonym of S, stneta which 
Is found, in Italy in places inundated by blackish water near Venice, Mon fa leone, Aquileja, etc 
G. ARCANGeli, La Floi a it a liana f Iyocsoher, Turin-Rome, 1894. (Ed.) 
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grafting of the Seville orange on C. triptera will enable a large quantity 
of flowers for the manufacture of perfume to be obtained without risk 
from frost; the durability of the grafts may be depended upon. 

P. C. 

1179 - Phylloxera-Resistant Vinestock. — bioletti, f. t., flqssfkder. c. ii., ami vine growing 
Way, A. E., In College of Apiculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkeley, Cali - 
fornia , Bulletin 331, pp. 81*139, n figs., XII tabl. Beikeley, Cal., Oct. 1921. 

The resistance of a vine stock to phylloxera not only depends on its 
behaviour with regard to phylloxera but also on the graft which it bears 
and on the climate and soil in which it is grown. Each stock under in¬ 
vestigation should consequently be experimented with by grafting on to 
it the best graft and by growing it under various conditions. Work of 
this kind has been carried out at the California Experimental Station 
since 1876. Among the publications of the Station, some thirty treat 
of phylloxera and vines which resist it; of recent publications the more 
important are Bulletins Nos. 127-131-146-148-180-192-187, Circular 76 
and the Bulletin which forms the subject of the present abstract. That 
Bulletin gives the results obtained with 21 resistant vine-stocks, some of 
them pure American Kinds (Rupestris St. George — R. Martin — R. 

Pisgah — Riparia Gloire de Montpellier) ; others hybrids between various 
American Kinds (Rip. x Rup. 101-14 — Rip. x Rup. 330 b — Rip. x 
Rup. 3309 — Riparia x Berlandieri 157-11 — Rip. x Berl. 420-A — 

Riparia x Rupestris x Cordifolia 106-8 — Riparia x Rupestris x 
Candicans 1616 — Rupestris x Candicans = Vitis Chainfnni ; others 
again hybrids between American kinds and Vitis vinifera (Aramon X 
Rupestris N° 1, N° 2 and N° 9 — Mourvedre x Rupestris N° 1202 — Chas- 
selas x Berlandieri 41-B — Cabernet x Berlandieri 333 E. T T . — Bour- 
risquon X Rupestris 93-5 — Tokay x Rupestris — Lenoir -= Aestivalis 
X Cinerea x Vinifera). 


Stocks recommended for each graft. 


Muscat . 

. . 41 ~B 

420-A 

IOI -14 

Corinthe uoir ... 

. . 41-B 

R. Gloire 

A X R. n° 1 

Coriiithe blanc .... 

• • 3306 

St George 

— 

Sultaniua . 

• • 3309 

1202 

A X R. u° 1 

Sultaua. 

. . 41-B 

A X R. n° 1 

420-A 

Dattier de Beyrouth . . 

. . A X R n° 9 

A X R. n° 1 

93*5 

Rtuperor. 

• • 3309 

3 30 6 

A X R. n° 1 

Comichou. 

. . R. Martiu 

St. George 

41-B 

Tokay . 

. • 4X-B 

3309 

—* 

Malaga . 

• • 33«9 

3306 

402-A 

Alicante Bouschet . . . 

. . 41-B 

420-A 

— 

Gros Mansec . 

, . 1202 

41-B 

— 

Petit 9imh (Duriff) . . 

* • 339b 

420-A 

41-B 

St. [Maeaire . 

. . 41-B 

3309 

420-A 

Fagrein . 

• • 3399 

41-B 

1203 

Valdepeftas . 

• • 33«9 

41-B 

— 

Semiiion. 

. • 3309 

420-A 

33°fi 

Palomino. 

33<>9 

3306 

41-B 
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Most of the results are arranged in tabular form and deal with:-* 
i) qualities of stocks for growth in nurseries; cost of cuttings; facility 
of grafting; percentage and completeness of rooting; growth in the nur¬ 
sery ; 2) quality of stocks for general growth: character of the grafting 
union; vigour and longevity of the grafted vine; quality and yield of 
the crop. Other tables give the best stocks for each graft and the best 
stocks for general use. An abstract from the former is given in the 
table above: the first column indicates the best stock, the second the 
second best stocks and the third column the third best stock. F. D. 

1180 - On the Sensitiveness of Grafted Vines to Frost. — kroemer, k (Genisenheim), 
m Wetn und Rebe, Year 4, No 4, pp 188 194. Mainz, Aug 1, 192 2 

This is a general review of the question. Grafted vines are said to 
be less resistant to frost than non-grafted vines. But in France, Castee 
and others have maintained that grafting on a resistant stock increases 
the resistance of the variety grafted ; Gautier has gone so far as to ad¬ 
mit that by making a series of grafts the resistance conferred keeps on 
increasing. 

Some experiments show the beneficial effect of stocks on the variety 
grafted. 

According to Cerceeet, only a dela> in the emission and opening 
of the buds is caused in such cases, so that they do not suffer from late 
frosts in spring. However, observations contradicting those mentioned 
above are not lacking, for example those of Oberein Careful investi¬ 
gations were made in Switzerland by Faes and Porchet who counted 
the buds killed by a hard frost in April 1913 From these researches it 
was found that certain grafted vine 4 ' suffered less than others which were 
non-grafted ; but the former weie young and robust, the latter old and 
exhausted. Vines of the same age grafted or not had the same power 
of resistance. As it is difficult in the open vineyard to get absolutely 
comparable conditions, the writers made experiment with a current of 
cold air at a temperature of — 30 C down to —3.5 C; the stocks were 
Riparia X Rupestris n Du four ; Riparia X Rupestris 3309 C and Mour- 
vedre x Rupestris 1202 C; the graft was Guetedel de Fontainebleau ; 
the same variety used as a direct producer served as control. The wri¬ 
ters took care to make their experiments with vines of the same age and 
vigour. No appreciable difference was noticed. 

Faes has now renewed his experiments on vines at the Lausanne 
vine growing Station (H. Faes, Gelees d'aval, in Revue de Viticulture , 
vol. 56, p. 281,1922) and has collected them in several tabular statements. 
From these it appears that differences in resistance to frost should be 
attributed to age and not to grafting. L. V. 

voKusrKY 1 x 81 - Programme of the Swedish State Institute of Experimental Forestry for the 
Period 1922-26. — Meddelanden frdn statens SkbgtotsoksanstaU, Vol. XIX, No. x, 
pp. 06-70. Stockholm 1922. 

The Council of the Swedish Institute of Experimental Forestry 
has approved the programme for the period 1922-26 which decides that 
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the investigations commenced in the course of previous years (^) should 
be more energetically continued and includes in addition the following 
fresh problems : — 

(I) Problem of forest regeneration. — Fixing the best time for col¬ 
lecting cones; research on the production of cones by seed-bearers; stud¬ 
ies on the growth of oak, beech and alder so as to ascertain the import¬ 
ance of different varieties ; experimental growth of the pine of Noith 
Sweden in southern soils; growth at different altitudes of seed from va¬ 
rious districts taking into account meteorological conditions Experiments 
relating to different methods of selection; researches regarding the pos¬ 
sibility of developing close thickets of pine ; treatment of the soil to as¬ 
sist natural reprodution. Determination of the 1>est time for sowing and 
planting taking into account meteorological conditions; experimental 
growth on ground frequently frozen, on sterile soil and on marshy ground. 

(IT) Dei elopment of forest regions — Collection of material for the 
study of the constitution and production of selected forest tree*; this 
study will take into account data on regeneration obtained by various 
methods of selection Problem of felling forests, from a physical standpoint. 

(III) Diseases and ininries of trees. ~ The conformation of the ground 
m \ arious types ot forest and the problems relating to it 

(IV) Spccits of forest trees and acclimatisation of exotic trees in Swed¬ 
en —- Production of Douglas fir and growth of seeds of known origin. 

(V) Research on foiesi sods — Fiequency and distribution of the 
biown type of soil with vegetable mould in Central and Southern Sweden. 
Arrangement of material collected dealing with the soil and with sub-soil 
watei Effects of frost. The transformation of marshy land into for¬ 
est, revision of old drainage channels, further improvement of land in 
various regions and the effect of deforestation on soils. Experiments 
1 elating to the biological influence of lower animals on the nature of the 
soil, new methods of capturing these animals ; variation of form* accord¬ 
ing to the type of the forests , comparison between cultivated and vir¬ 
gin soils. Eventually other investigations will be made as new problems 
present themselves. Besides these matters, the Institute will make 
researches into numerous practical operations of forestry. A. DU B. 

1182 - The Distillation of Stumps and felling Refuse of Pinus ponderosa 
(Western Yellow Pine). - See 12-1 of th's Rnmt 

LIVESTOCK AND BREEDING. 

118 ) - “ Peste de Cezar” (Encephalomyelitis in the Horse) in the State of Parana 
(Brazil). — Vruain, M U in Annalcs Muh tw vtU rtnntt, 67 th Yuu, Nos Hand 9, 
PP 36*5 ^ 7 i Brussels, Atu? Sept 1922 

In the State of Parana, goods aie transported in carts drawn by horses; 
the latter are sometimes on the road for whole months and aie fed 
during the journey on maize purchased in the inns along the road Dur- 


(1) See R May 1919, No 608 
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ing the months of July, August and September, these horses are subject 
to a disease, locally known as ” Peste de Cezar ”, of which the symp¬ 
toms are the loss of one eye, followed by that of the other. At the same 
time, they lose the faculty of controlling their movements and there is 
a retention of urine, causing irregular and violent movements, coma 
and death within 48 hours of the outbreak of the disease. An anato¬ 
mical-pathological examination shows the stomach to be dilated and full 
of maize in a state of fermentation, the intestine always empty and the 
nerve centres covered with lesions. 

This disease, which the writer calls epizootic encephalomyelitis, 
is probably due to a fungus resembling Aspergillus , which grows during 
the above-mentioned months on the freshly-harvested barley stored at 
the inns. The writer thinks this fungus causes the lesions of the ner¬ 
vous system. 

Pie also believes that the possibility of the scarcity of vita mines 
in the food consumed (maize only) being the cause of the disease, may 
be excluded. The disease can be prevented by using well-harvested, 
quite dry and unfermented maize. 12. I<\ 

1184 - Should Milch Cows which react against Tuberculine be Sacrificed? — 

Calmette, A. (Sub-Directoi oi the Pasteur Institute at Paris) in Revue vefertnatre , 

Vol. I*XXIV, No. 6, pp. 356-362. Toulouse, June 1922. 

The Board of Health of the Aisne Department have expressed a 
tentatue desire to make the tuberculisation of cows kept for the public 
milk supply compulsory, and to order that all cows which react against 
it be sent to the slaughter-house. It is clear that if it were proved that 
there is a large percentage of milch cows reacting against tuberculine 
in I'ranee, the adoption of such measures would be attended with serious 
consequences, for it would cause a decrease in milk production and an 
increase in price of milk. 

It would be opportune, therefore, to examine some of the facts re¬ 
cently established regarding the part played by bovine tuberculosis in 
human infection before putting these measures into execution. 

It is known that the bacilli of tuberculosis adapted to the bovine spe¬ 
cies have special characteristics which dearly distinguish them from those 
adapted to the human species , that the former are rarely met with in hu¬ 
man tuberculosis and that the latter are but very slightly virulent to¬ 
wards cattle. For this and other reasons, it may be affirmed that bovine 
tuberculosis only plays a very small part in the etiology of human tubercu¬ 
losis, and that consequently the camx^aign against it from the point of 
view of the safeguarding of the public health is of little importance. 

It is perfectly natural, on the other hand, that the economic inter¬ 
ests of agriculture urge breeders to protect their cattle against bacil¬ 
lary infection, which causes a decrease in milk production and prevents 
the fattening of the infected animals. 

The extent of these losses is considerable ; they may be estimated 
in France, before the war, at 20,000,000 fcs. a year and in 1920, accord- 
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ing to the statistics of the Veterinary Sanitary Department, about 
2,000,000 cattle out of a total of 12,757,720 were tuberculous* 

The writer asserts that all those animals which react against tuber- 
culinc are not tuberculous or liable to propagate the disease, but that 
reaction simply indicates the existence of a seat of infection which, in 
the majority of cases, remains occult or latent, and which, in many ani¬ 
mals, is cured when the latter are kept free from infection for a sufficient 
time. It is inadmissible, therefore, that cows, without any trace of 
disease having been detected after a clinical examination and whose 
milk contains no tuberculous bacilli, should be excluded from milk pro¬ 
duction on the mere pretext that they have reacted against tuberculine. 
If this happened, it may be estimated that milk production in France 
would be reduced by a third, thus entailing a proportional increase in 
price without any appreciable advantage to public 'health. 

The writer concludes with the assertion that from the sanitary point 
of view the measure proposed by the Board of Health of the Aisne De¬ 
partment appears unacceptable. 

E. F. 

1185 - Skin-diseases among Livestock at Portorico. — Rivera a. (inspector Vctcri 

nario Auxiliar), in Gobiernn de Puerto Rico, Departamenio dc Azncultura y Trab'iio, 
Circular No. 68, pp i-o Sail Juan, P R , April 1022. 

Very brief notes on the etiology, symptomatology and therapeutics 
of the following cutaneous diseases among domestic animals : swine gall, 
ox tumours, acute eczema of the ox, contagious eczema on the lips of 
the sheep, sheep gall (Sarcoptcs scaliei ), Psoropiis communis gall, tick 
epizooty (Ixodes ricinus), ox nettle rash, swine nettle rash, chronic ec¬ 
zema, sebaceous eczema, diffuse suppurative dermatitis, swine impetigo, 
phthiriasis, S. scabiei gall of the goat and ox, ox hypodermiasis, ox tri- 
chophyty and subcutaneous emphysema. 

E. F. 

1186 - Sheep-Killing Dogs in the United States. —coix, M. w, in Farmers' Bulletin 
No i26H{L r mted States Department of Aenculturc), pp. 1-30. Washington, June 1022. 

Sheep-farming in the United States has greatly varied in the last 
5 years , the number of sheep decreased from 64 millions in 1903 to 26 mil¬ 
lions in 1922, while the population has increased to such an extent that 
the present wool production of th^ U. S. is only one half of that required. 
The future welfare of the people therefore requires that the greatest ef¬ 
forts be made to extend sheep-farming. This is rendered easier and more 
profitable by the fact that grazing and feeds are comparatively cheap 
and the demand for meat and wool is great. Among the obstacles against 
sheep-farming which discourage farmers and prevent others from taking 
up this industry, should be mentioned the losses, sometimes consider¬ 
able, caused to the docks by dogs. The dogs which kill sheep generally 
range in small groups of two of three, but sometimes alone. They pass 
over a territory of several miles, attacking and destroying the flocks 
they meet with; and as they carry on these operations at night it is dif- 
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ficult to find them and still more difficult to take them in flagrante de¬ 
licto . Some dogs kill one or two sheep, others as many as they come 
across; others again chase them until they die of exhaustion ; these sheep 
are found dead without bites or wounds. Once a dog has killed a sheep 
it will kill others and will encourage other dogs in the same habit, which 
habit it is very difficult to cure. Their extermination therefore becomes 
a necessity. 

A good means of protection is to pen the sheep on a gra/ing-grouncl 
surrounded by a wire netting about 2 metres high; but this is dear and 
can hardly be erected except on a small extent of ground. Better laws 
regarding the policing of dogs should be made than those which are 
now in force ; the people would help to maintain them and they could 
be easily and advantageously applied. A very high dog tax could be 
levied in order to restrict their numbers, and the residue of such tax 
applied to relieving the losses caused to sheep owners. In some States 
there is no special legislation in this direction ; the right to tax dogs is 
left to the parish, but this system does not give entire satisfaction. Other 
States have laws, which do not, however, require that the dogs be iden¬ 
tified ; others again ret mire that they be identified and a description of 
the dogs kept in registers ; a collar with a metal disk bearing a progres¬ 
sive number, the year and the name oi the State, is placed round the 
dog's neck. In several States the owners are obliged to keep their dogs 
under control, especially at night ; in other parts dogs caught killing 
or chasing sheep may be killed, and in others again this is allowed when 
the dog is found out of doors during the night without its owner, or when 
it is without its collar with the disk, or when it can be proved to have 
killed sheep. The most recent laws provide for the possible compensa¬ 
tion of the farmer for sheep killed or mutilated. In every State the 
owner of the dog is held legally responsible for any damage caused by 
the dog, but owing to the difficulty of identifying the owner, the farmer 
generally is only insufficiently protected. Tnis is also the case in those 
States where farmers receive compensation out of the dog taxes, which 
are almost always insufficient 

In a word, the different States must take new, better and, as far 
as possible, uniform measures to remedy the defects of the existing laws. 
The writer quotes and examines the laws of the different States and draws 
attention to those of Michigan, which have given the best results. The 
writer advises all the States to adopt a law, with possible modifications 
and adaptations, based on the following essential points : 

A tax to be paid on every dog of over four years, which must wear 
a collar with a disk supplied for the purpose ; all dogs must be kept un¬ 
der control during the night and the owner to be fined for any infrac¬ 
tion of this law. 

The farmers to be compensated.* 

Dogs without an owner or which are caught mutilating sheep or poul¬ 
try or fottnd on an enclosure not belonging to their owner, mav be killed. 

E. F. 
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1x87 * Experimental Research on an Eruptive Disease of the Qoat observed in 

Greece* — Blanc, G., Melanidi, C. and Caminopetros J., in Annates de VInstitut 

Pasteur, Vol. XXXVI, No. 8, pp. 614-618. Paris, Aug. 1922. 

An illness which attacks the goat in Greece has been observed, which 
seems to be caused by its feeding on certain plants, amonir which the most 
injurious is considered to be Hypericum hirsutum , known in North Africa 
on account of its phototoxic properties. 

In this disease, a thick, black scab forms on the muzzle, near the 
mouth and nose, from which exudes a serous liquid almost always ac¬ 
companied by oedema of the lips. Red, ulcerated papulae, covered 
with a thin pultaceous layer, form in the mouth ; and the breath becomes 
foetid. After 2 or 3 weeks, the scabs fall, the papulae disappear and the 
disease vanishes. The writers obtained an artificial reproduction of it 
by using as a virus an emulsion of crushed scabs in a physiological so¬ 
lution, or the product obtained by grating the papulae. E. F. 

1188 - Chemical Composition of the Bodies of Domestic Animals. — Murray, a. j. 

(University College, Reading), in The Journal of A^icultwal Science, Vol. XU, 2nd Part, 

pp. 10 vi 10, 1 diagr. Loudon, April 1922. 

The chemical composition of the body of livestock is determined when 
its fat content is known, since the composition of the part which is not 
formed of fatty matter is practically the same in all these animals and does 
not depend on the condition (degree of fatness) of the animal and varies very 
little with its age. The part which is not fat is composed of water, of 
proteins and of inorganic matter. The percentage of water decreases with 
age, as has been proved in the case of oxen and pigs and as it is permis¬ 
sible also to conclude in the case of sheep from the data at present available. 
The ratio of proteins to inorganic matter is the same for sheep and oxen 
and a little higher for swine ; it does not change with age in any of these 
species, but may be influenced to a certain extent by feeds. Individual 
variations are greater for swine than for ruminants. 

The following are the averages (in round figures) for oxen, taken 
from Eawes' and Gilbert's analyses: 

Composition of the bodily costituents of oxen other than those 
formed of fatty substances. 

Animals during growth.Ash 4 Proteins 20 Water 76 % 

Adult animals. » • 6 » 22 » 72 % 

Following the results of T. Iy. Haecker’s experiments (1) the writer 
notices that among the non fatty constituents protein forms 79 to 84 % of 
the dry matter and inorganic matter the rest, i. e. 16 to 21 %. The ratio 
of proteins (P) to inorganic matter ( I) is ; 

P ' I = 4-392 db 0.215. 

The average percentage may be calculated by the formulae : 

P s=r 0.815 (100 — A) ; I = 0.185 ( IO ° A). 

(1) See R. Aug. 1922, No. 850. (Ed.) 
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To calculate A (percentage of water) the writer .made the graph of the 
values found by Haecker and thus obtained. 

A =s 90 tn — 0.03624. 

where m indicates the weight of the body without the fatty substances. 

Applying the same method of calculation to the swine analyses made 
by C. C. Sw anson (1) the writer finds for these animals the formula 

P s 0.83 (no — A) ; I = 0.16 (100 — A ). 

To calculate A the same formula as for oxen is used. 

The writer deduces from Lawks' and Gilbert's analyses that the ratio 
of proteins to inorganic matters is practically the same for sheep as for oxen ; 
but to calculate the water, a rather lower coefficient muse be used, namely : 

A ==- 87 m — 0.03624. 

By these formulae the average composition of the whole body at any 
time may be calculated when the live weight of the animal and its percent¬ 
age in fatty substances are known. F. D. 

1189 - Investigation on Milk u Retention*’ in the Cow. — zbitzschmann, o in U Lnt, 
2nd Year, No. 4, pp. 229-237 Lyons, April 1022 

After having spoken of the normal secretion and flow of the milk, 
the writer turns to the 44 mechanism " of its “ retention " From ob¬ 
servation he believes that this phenomenon is due to a mechanical ob¬ 
struction. The actual internal cause of the phenomenon is a rapid and 
total displacement of that part of the teat which touches the sinus. Ac¬ 
cording to the writer, involuntary excitation of the muscles through 
the sympathetic system causes the retention of milk. There is a large 
number of smooth muscular cells in the middle layer of the cow's teat 
which can contract and thus completely obstruct the teat, driving back 
the milk which is normally near the lower part of the sinus, so that not 
another drop of milk can issue, the external passage being completely 
blocked. F. S. 
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1190 - Food Value of Oats and Tares as Green Forage Hay or Silage. — i. wood, t. b 

and Woodmann H K , Digestibility of Oat and Tare Silage, fhr Journal of Agricultural 
Science, Vol XI, Part 3, pp p>4 309 London June 1921 — II. Woodmann, H. K , 
Comparative Determinations of the Digestibility and Metabolisable Energy of Green 
Oats and Tares, Oat and Tare Hay, and 0 *.t and Tar< Silage IbuLm Vol, XII, Part. 2, 
pp. 1 44-14% Apr 1 922. 

I. The Digestibility of Oat and Tare Silage. — Digestibility test made 
on 2 sheep during 2 periods of 14 days each. During one period they were 
given a maintenance ration of .500 gm. of meadow hay plus 100 gm. of 
linseed cake ;’to which ration during the second period, 1000 gm. of oat and 
tare silage were added. The coefficient of the digestibility of the silages 
was, respectively, for each animal: total dry matter 55 and 55.54 % — 


(1) See H. July 1922, No 751. (Ed) 
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crude protein 66.19 and 18.15 % — ether extract 75.50 and 82.31 % — 
non-nitrogenous extracts 53.49 and 50.85 % — cellulose 48.9 and 50.57 % 

— inorganic matter 49.7 and 50.63 %. 

II. Comparative Determinations of the Digestibility and Metabolisable 
Energy of Green Oats and Tares , Oat and Tare Hay and Oat and Tare Sil¬ 
age. — The two sheep on which the preceding test had been made which 
gave remarkably concordant results, thus proving that +hey had the same 
digestive capacity, were used in these new tests. The oat plus tare mixture 
was fed as green fodder, hay or silage, during successive experimental 
periods of 14 days, in quantities of 4 — 1 — 3 kg. per head per day re¬ 
spectively, and contained, respectively, 1.299 — 0.840 — 0.819 kg. of dry 
matter. 

The digestibility of the green fodder for each sheep was : total dry 
matter 63.86 and 64 7 % — organic matter 65.65 and 65 5 % — raw pro¬ 
tein 61.53 and 63.1% — ether extract 52 04 and 51.9 % — non-nitrogenous 
extracts 77.03 and 76.5 % — cellulose 48 37 and 47 6 % — inorganic 
matter 42.82 and 42.2%. Applying the calculation to dry matter, there 
were the following average digestibility values : raw protein 6.83 % — 
ether extract 1,57 % — non-nitrogenous extracts 38.42 % — cellulose 
13.39% — starch equivalent (Kki.i.nkk) per 100 gm. of dry matter 44.92, 

The digestibilit}- of hay for each sheep was : total dry master 65.15 
and 65.0 % — organic matter 66.58 and 66.1 % — raw protein 69.00 and 
08.2 % — ether extract 37.32 and 36 8 % — non-nitrogenous extract 
71.70 and 71.3 % — cellulose 59.12 and 58 7 % — inorganic matter 52.09 
and 53.6 %. Applying the calculation to dry matter, there were the 
following average digestibility values : raw protein 9.48 — ether extract 
0.77 — non-nitrogenous extracts 32.66 — cellulose 17.06 % — starch equi¬ 
valent (Kkixner) per xoo kg. of dry matter 43.24. 

The oat plus tare silage was very successful. It contained 72.7 % 
of moisture, and the dry matter was composed of 12.55 % °f raw protein 

— 4.32 % of ether extract — 45-57 % of non-nitrogenous extracts — 
29.44 % °f cellulose — and 8.12 % of inorganic matter. 

The digestibility of the silage for each sheep respectively was : total 
dry macter 64.38 and 64.1 % — organic matter 66.09 and 65.9 % — raw 
protein 64.73 and 65.1 % — ether extract 73.04 and 73.4 % — non-ni- 
trogenous extracts 70.96 and 70.5 % — cellulose 57.62 and 57.1 % — and 
inorganic matter 45.04 and 43.7 %. Applying the calculation to dry matter, 
there were the following average digestibility values : raw protein 8.18 % 

— ether extract 3.17 % — non-nitrogenous extracts 32.13 % — cellu¬ 
lose 16.81 — and inorganic matter 3.55 %. Starch equivalent (Keij.ner) 
per 100 kg. of dry matter 45 59. 

The metabolisable energy per 100 kg. of dry matter was : green oats 
plus tares: 256 870 high calories — oat hay plus tare hay : 249 950 high 
calories — oat plus tare silage : 259 080 high calories. 

Another feed test was made on the same animals with oat plus tare 
silage and the silage feeds of the preceding year. The latter differed from 
the others because : 1) they had been cut when ripe, i. e. when the oats 

IMMJ 
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had passed the milky stage and the tares were in full seed, instead of being 
cut when the tares were in full flower and the oat grain beginning to become 
milky ; 2) they had been left to dry on the field for 1 or 2 days before being 
silaged, instead of being silaged 3 hours after having been cut; 3) an ordin¬ 
ary silo had been used, in which the maximum temperature of fermenta¬ 
tion obtained was 35 0 C, instead of a small test silo, in which the maximum 
temperature was 25 0 ; in the first case the silaged feed was brown, in the 
second, green and sweet smelling. 

The results obtained with the silaged feeds the preceding year were 
distinctly inferior to those given above which is somewhat remarkable, 
seeing that they had been silaged under what are generally considered 
better conditions. By cutting the feeds to be silaged earlier, the yield 
is slightly less, but much more appetising and considerably more digestible. 

F. D. 

1191 -Digestibilityof Several Lupine products after their Bitterness had been 
removed, and their Utilisation in Milk Production. — Morgk»t, a, wind 

hettser C., Shoeer, G and Ohemtk n m Die Landwirtschattlichen I T ei sacks 
btationcn , Vo) XCJX, fasc 6, pp 296 3^7 Berlin, 1922 

Feed test in 1920-1921 at the Wurtemberg Agricultural Kxperiment 
Station at Hohenheim. The lupines had been rendered fiee of bitter¬ 
ness by the method suggested by Prof Bfkgklt (i) The products 
were: i) coarse seconds obtained by grinding lupines still green but 
deprived of their bitter taste , they retamed all the parts of the seeds, 
including the tegument ; 2) fine seconds, obtained like the foregoing, 
but better ground ; 3) lupine flot r, fine, yellow, obtained by grinding 
lupines deprived of their bitterness and husked ; the bitter taste had al¬ 
most completely disappeared , this was also determined by dosing with 
alkaloid by the M\rch ans l/EDERir method (Landw Versuchsstaticn- 
nen , vol. 98, p. 117) which gives the percentages ot o to o 05 %. 

The ration also included other feeds, such as: separated straw, 
potato mash and boiled potatoes, soy cake, beet tops chopped and dried 
with the leaves. 

A series of tables shows the following results : composition and di¬ 
gestibility of each feed and the rations; quantity and composition of the 
excrements , utilisation of each feed ; milk production in the tests made 
with ewes and goats ; analysis of the milk ; difference in yield of milk and 
its constituents obtained by feeding urea and lupine flour or seconds, 
or the maintenance ration only (tests on goats) ; analogous comparison 
between urea and lupine flour or cake on the one hand and soy cake on 
the other. 

Lamh tests. — Initial live weight 70-81 kg. Daily ration per head 

(1) Descubed by Brahm m Zeitschnft fur an^ewandte C hemte , 1 022, p. 4 5 As to the other 
methods for depriving lupines of their bitter flavour, see & teb 1921, No 119, Max Keinc, 
Die Knegsfutterrnittel, Stuttgart, Kugen Ulmer, 1918 , Prof. A Bwjttxnx, Ramassa^e et unit 
satton des dichUs ft ristdus pour Vahmentation cLs homme s et de anttnaux , pour les enerais et 
les industries aertcole* Rome, International Institute of Agriculture* 1922 
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1) maintenance ration, 400 gni. of meadow hay plus 600 gm. of separated 
straw; additional ration of 250 gm, of lupine flour or 400 gm. of lupine 
coarse seconds ; 2) 500 gm. of hay plus 500 gm. of beet tops and leaves, 
chopped and dried ; 3) 1000 gm. of mixed feeds (equal parts of beet 
tops and leaves chopped and dried and lupine fine seconds) plus 300 gm. 
of ha}'. 

The coefficients of digestibility obtained were : i) Lupine flour : raw 
protein 99.7 %, pure protein 99 7 % (allowance made for the products 
of metabolism) ; fats 96.5 % , nitrogen-free-extract 87.3 %. 2) Lupine 

fine seconds: raw protein 96 2 % ; pure protein 96.1 %; fats 79.4%; 
raw fibre 84.8 % ; nitrogen-free-extract 86 % ; *) Coarse seconds : 952- 
9 6 '4 % ; 95 2 -9 61 %; 68.6-81.9.%; 96 % and 97-95*1 % respectively. 
There was a very high degree of digestibility, therefore, for husked lupine 
flour and a rather high degree for all the constituents of unhusked lupine 
seconds. 

Su>ine tests (1). — Two animals of an initial weight of 26 and 27 kg. 
respectively received each day, one, 500 gm. of lupine fine seconds plus 800 
gm. of boiled potatoes, the other, 400 gm. of boiled potatoes plus 1000 gm. 
of the mixed feed described above. The coefficients of digestibility were : 
Lupine fine seconds : raw protein 96 % ; pure protein 96 5 % (corrected) ; 
raw cellulose 71.2 ; nitrogen-free-extract 82 9 ; mixed feed (seconds plus 
beet tops). 92.692,6 — 91.7 — 61.5 — 8780 respectively. 

Lupine tests on swine, therefore, also show good digestibility, especially 
in the case of proteins. 

Rabb*t tests . — Two animals of an initial weight of 3 and 3.3 kg. re¬ 
spectively received, in one test, coarse lupine seconds ; and in another, the 
a bo ve -mentioned mixed feed. The coefficients of digestibility for the 
seconds were : raw protein 98.2 % ; pure protein 98.1 % (corrected) ; 
fats 93.5 ; nitrogen-free-extract 79.7 , and for the mixed feed : 97 1 — 
97,0 — 50.0 — 80.7 respectively. 

Sheep tests , — The basal ration per head per day consisted of 650 gm. 
of meadow hay plus 500 gm. of straw : the additional ration — 216 gm. of 
lupine flour or 354 gm. of lupine coarse seconds, or 250 gm ol soy cake 
plus potato mash arranged so that the starch and the pure digestible 
albumen contents were equal in all rations Initiil weight 54.-59 kg. 

Basing the value of the rations on the quantity and composition of 
the milk produced, it was seen that lupine flour and seconds are on an 
average about equal to soy cake ; the first two, however, seem to be more 
favourable than the last tor the formation of fats in milk 

Ctoat tests . — In some tests lupine seconds and flour as well as soy 
were fed as a partial substitute for a basal ration poor in proteins, and 
also partly as an additional feed added to this maintenance ration. As a 
basal ration all the animals received 500 gm. of meadow hay plus 400 gm, 
of straw ; two of them also received 400 gm. of potato mash or 304 gm. of 


(t) See R . JuJy, 192*, No. 737. (£rf.) 
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boiled potatoes, the quantity of which was progressively diminished when 
lupine flour or seconds, or soy cake, were fed, but was such that the starch 
of the ration was always equal. 

In the case of goats also, lupine seconds and flour were almost equal 
in value to soy cake, though slightly less than in the case of sheep. Here 
also it seems that lupine products particularly favour the formation of 
fats in the milk. 

In conclusion, lupine products, deprived of their bitter flavour, form 
an excellent protein feed, accepted by all the animals, which can be easily 
kept for a long time, is very digestible both for ruminants and swine and 
is almost equal to soy cake in favouring the secretion of milk. 

F. D. 

1192 - Cocoanut Cake as Feed for Milch Cows and Breeding Stock generally. — woll, 

F W. in Colic e of Apiculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Baktlev , California, 

Bulletin No 335, PP 241-253. Berkelev, Cal Nov 1021 

Information on the origin, composition, digestibility and food value 
of cocoanut cake ; report of 2 feed triah on milch cows with rations contain¬ 
ing this cake ; its value as a feed for milch cows and other breeding stock 
(horses, swine and poultry). 

The importation of cocoanut cake in the ports of the Pacific in the 
United States reached 201 3(10 t. in 1918 and 161 240 t. in 1920 , it may 
be assumed that this consumption will show a constant increase 

According to analyses made in recent years by the *' Division of Nu¬ 
trition " of the University of California, and by the “ State Bureau of Food 
and Drugs " of the same State, the average maximum and minimum per¬ 
centage composition of ground cocoanut cake is, respectively . moisture 
10.55, 6.9, 16.7 — proteins 20 69, 18 5, 22 4 — fats 8 78, 6.5, 10.7 — cel¬ 
lulose 9 60, 5.7, 14.7 — nitrogen-free-extract 44.41, 39 6, 49.5 — a«h 5 97, 
5.1, 7.0. 

The average digestibility determined by several investigators for oxen, 
sheep and swine is : dry matter 82 % (from 75 to 90) raw protein 85 % 
(from 75 to 90) — fats 98 % (from 96 to 100) — cellulose 50 % (from 23 
to 73) — non-nitrogenous extracts 83 % (from 80 to 87). Nutritive ratio 3 5 
These data compare very well with those of the commonest concentrated 
feeds. Both in digestibility and in its total nutritive constituents, co¬ 
coanut cake approaches cotton cake and barley and is a little superior 
to wheat-bran and dry beet pulp. 

In the first test, 3 groups of 8 cows received a mixture of : maize bran 
300 parts by weight plus crushed barley 210 x>arts plus cotton cake 200 parts 
plus dry beet mash 300 parts. In all, the cows received 7 kg. of concentrat¬ 
ed feeds per kg. of butter produced ; in one group 2 kg. and in another 
4 kg. of this quantity of concentrated feeds were cotton cake. The time 
during which the test lasted was divided into 2 periods of 6 weeks each, 
during which the 2 groups receiving the two different quantities of cocoa- 
nut cake were interchanged. In addition to the concentrated feeds, all 
the cows received lucem hay and sugar sorghum silage. 

The second test was made with 2 groups of 6 cows, which received 
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during the first period, in addition to the lucem hay and silage, the ordin¬ 
ary standard mixture of concentrated feeds, and during the second period, 
the same mixture to which cocoanut cake had been added ; and the 2 
feeding periods were interchanged for the 2 groups. The concentrated 
feed mixture composed of : 120 kg. of wheat bran plus 140 kg. of crushed 
barley plus 100 kg. of cotton cake plus 100 kg. of dry pulp. The amount 
of concentrated feeds given was 7 kg per kg. of butter produced ; when co¬ 
coanut cake was fed, 2 kg. of the concentrated feed ration were replaced 
by the !-ame weight of cocoanut cake for all the cows except those which 
received 3 kg. or more of concentrated feeds per head per day. the former 
had 1.5 kg. of cocoanut cake per head per day in place of an equal weight 
of concentrated feed mixture. 

In the first test, the daily average production per head for the 3 groups 
respectively was (contxol — ration of cake — double ration of cake): milk 
8 5 kg , 8 9 kg and 8.1 kg. — milk ^olids 1 139 kg., 1 243 kg. and 1.141 kg. 
— milk fats 351,412 and 384 gm Relative value of the rations: consumption 
per 100 kg of milk 181, 192 and 202 kg. of the dry matter of the feeds — 
105, 114 and 11 r kg of digestible dry matter ; consumption per kg. of 
milk fats 42 9 kg , 41.2 kg. and 42 3 kg. of dry matter — 24 9 kg , 24 5 kg. 
and 25 3 kg of digestible matter. 

In the second test the daily average production for the 2 groups re¬ 
spectively was (ration with, and ration without, cocoanut cake) milk 
13,5 kg and 13 7 kg — milk solids 1 73 kg and 1.71 kg. — milk fats 495 
and 504 gm. 

The results of the 2 tests prove that feeding with cocoanut cake tend^ 
to ^lightly increase the fat content of the milk and to reduce the natural 
decrease of lactic secretion in proportion to the dura don of such feeding. 
The rations containing, in addition to the standard mixture used by the 
Californian breeders (barley plus bran plus cotton cake plus dry pulp), a 
supplementaiy ration of cocoanut cake, proved lather superior to those 
without it Neaily all cows will eat about 1 kg. per day of this cake, but 
some lefuse double the quantity, even when mixed with the feeds they 
prefer, F. 13 . 

1193 - The Asphodel as a Food for Animals. — Marchand, g , in Bulletin de fa Socitti 

d'Htstoire nttiutelle de VAirtquc du Nord , Vol 13, No (>, pp. 20 2-205, 1 fig. Algiers, 
I'jth $une i<>2- 

The aqueous or alcoholic extracts of the tubercles, flowers and leaves 
of the asphodel are not poisonous fv>r’ animals The tubercles were eaten 
by man in ancient times and are so even up to the present day by certain 
tribes such as the Tuaregs. Many domestic animals (swine, goats, oxen, 
mules, dogs, chickens, ducks, etc), feed on them. As these tul>ercles 
contain a rather large quantity of inulin, they may be used with advantage 
in time of famine for feeding livestock and e\en for human consumption. 

Peeled, boiled and crushed and mixed with a little barley, the tuber¬ 
cles were always freely eaten by a chicken, on which the writer experi¬ 
mented, 140-160 gm. per day being consumed. The bird fattened on 
it, but less so than the control. L- V. 

[U»3-Ili4] 
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1194 ~ Albumen replaced by Urea in the Food of Milk-producing Animals (1). — 

I. Morgen A., WIKDHEXT9ER, C. and Qhlmer, K., Uber den Kreatz von Kiweiss durch 
Harms toff bei Milchtieren, Die Landwirtscha ft lichen V ersuchsstationen , Vol. XCIX, Part- 6, 
pp. 359-366. Berlin, 1922- — II. Han sent, J., Futterungsversuche mit Harms toff bei 
Klihcn, Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Tierxucht , Year XXVI, No. 32, pp. 313 -313* 
Hanover, Aug. 11, 1922. 

I. — Feed test made in 1921 at the Agrarian Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Hohenheim (Wurteinberg) on a sheep and five goats. Compara¬ 
tive tests were made with urea and soy cake. 

The sheep received : 650 gni. of meadow hay plus 500 gm. of straw 
plus 500 gm. of potato mash ; during the period of substitution, 39.1 gm. 
of urea took the place of 76 gm. of mash ; the starch value thus remain¬ 
ed the same. 

Four goats received 500 gm. of hay plus 400 gm. of potato mash, 
which were afterwards replaced by 304 gm. of boiled potatoes; during 
the periods of substitution, 200 gm. of soy cake were given instead of the 
304 gm. of boiled potatoes, or 31.3 gm. of urea instead of 46 gm. of boiled 
potatoes. The fifth goat only received, as basal ration, 500 gm. of hay 
plus 400 gm. of straw ; and in the periods when a complementary ration 
was atso given, it received 200 gm. of soy cake plus 12b gm. of boiled pota¬ 
toes, or 31.3 gm. of urea plus 242 gm. of boiled potatoes. The digestibi¬ 
lity results of the rations are given in Table I. 


Tarl,K I. — Feeding tests on a sheep and five goats : comparison between 
the fundamental nation, the ration with protein substances (soy cube) 
and the ration with urea. 



Sheep 


Goats 


1 

Fundament-j Ration j 

Fundament- 

' Ration 
! with 

sov cake 

1 

1 


al ration with urea ) 

1 1 

al ration 

Si arch content of ration in kg. 

* 1 

! 1 

1 | 


| 

per 1000 kg. of live weight . 

12.1 [ 


13-7 

Pure digestible albumen per 

1 

(maximum 

14.7 ; mini 

1000 kg. of live weight : 




calculated from the nitrogen , 
of the excreta, insoluble in 

1 

! f 


! 

peptone..*. . . j 

i *56 i 1*52 

1.71 

3-75 

calculated from the total nit¬ 

1 , 



rogen of the excreta . . . 
Total raw protein digested per 

i -37 | 1 33 

1 

I. 5 I 

3-54 

xooo kg. of live weight . . . 

2*53 ; 4*59 

293 

514 

Nutritive coefficient. 

1 

1 

1 : io.x j 1 : 9.8 

» 

1:10 

H 

** 

M 

(1) Normal amount 31.3 gm. 

— (2) Iyarge amount of 47 »m. 



fcation 
with urea 


1.66 

1.45 

5.26 0) 
6-49 ( z ) 
: 9 8 i') 

■ 9-5 ( 2 ) 


(x) See R. Nov. 1921, No. 1x47 (Ed.) t 
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Taking the figure ioo as representing the milk yield and each of its 
constituents for the periods during which the basal ration only was given, 
Table II shows the results obtained for the period during which urea or 
soy cake were fed. 

Compared with pure albumen ( - 100) urea, in the tests made in 
1921* on goats, gave an average of : milk, 83 ; dry product 93 ; fats 105 ; 
and nitrogen 95. The average figures given by the test made in 1918-1920 
were respectively • 86 — 89 — 102 - 92. The results therefore cor¬ 
respond sufficiently. 

Finally, it has been proved that albumen may be to some extent re¬ 
placed by urea without reducing the nolle yield, and that the price alone 
will enable it to be deckled whether this substitution is advantageous or 
not I^arge quantities of urea, however, should be avoided. 


Tahij II. — Mtlk production oltamed *ith urea 01 soy cake as compared 
u'lth the fundamental ration alone (— 100) 



Urea 

Milk 

1 I>r> Product* 

1 

1 

Fats | 

1 

Nitrogen 

Sheep 

. 

137 

1 X 4 X 

141 

*37 

Goats . 

< aki 

97 

104 

1 18 | 

109 

Goats 

• * . 

H 5 

in 

108 

112 


II. — Numerous feed tests on cows with urea, at the Agricultural In¬ 
stitute of the Konigsberg Unhersity. For some cows the test lasted 18 
months ; in some cases only 100 gm of urea per head per day were given, 
and never more than 200. This product was always mixed with the fun¬ 
damental ration (mangold, potato refuse and finally, concentrated food) 
and this mixture was given twice a day in equal parts, morning and 
evening. In addition, each cow received 50 gm of salt 

The total period in which urea was fed um< unted to 1872 days. 
All* the cows, without exception, willingly took feeds mixed with urea. 
There were no cases of indigestion being caused through this product; 
there is no harm therefore in giving urea to cows so long as the dose does 
not exceed 200 gm. per day. 

The results of these tests are as follows: 

1) It is very probable that when there is an insufficiency of albu¬ 
men, not only the starch in the ration but also urea may be used. 

2) So long as the feeds contained a sufficient quantity of carbo¬ 
hydrates, the cows tested, even when they only received a fundamental 
ration in which albuminoids were too scarce for the maintenance and pro¬ 
duction of milk, but which was completed with urea, gave a milk yield 
little if at all inferior to that obtained by a ration sufficiently rich in al¬ 
bumens. 
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3) The additicn of urea to a rat if n poor in albumens but contain¬ 
ing sufficient starch, increases milk prcductic n and its fat content. 
Urea inly has this effect cn ruminants and is explained by the activity 
of the schizomycetes in their digestive organs. A certain quantity of 
nitrogen, it is true, is more efficacious in the form of albumen in the feeds 
than in that of urea, but the latter may replace the former to a consider¬ 
able extent without interfering with production. 

5) The increase in weight by the use of rations sufficiently rich in 
carbohydrates, is If wer when urea is added instead of albumen. The 
milk, however, does not seem to form at the expense cf the proteids accu¬ 
mulated in the organism. The cows tested, indeed, generally showed a 
slight redvetien in weight duiing the first weeks of the test with a ration 
containing urea ; but there was an increase of weight afterwards, though 
not much 

6) Where feeds are rich in carbohydiates but poor in albumen, 

urea nm be < t practical value (1). F 1 ). 

1195 - Swine Heredity: Swine as a Reserve Stock for Experiments in Heredity. — 

Naciishetm, H , in Zeifschrttf fur SchicemczuchT, Vol XXIX, No. 5, pp 6s 71 , 2 figs 

Neudumm, March is, 1 922 

The beginnings of the prestnt science of heredity date from the year. 
1900. The theoretical pregress made duiing the last 20 years, however, 
has generally been based on experiments made < n such animals as guinea 
pigs, mice, etc., which arc* very prolific, increase rapidly and c< st little 
to breed 

For this reason our knowledge of the heredity factors of’swine breeding, 
which is of such importance in farming, is slight and disconnected. 

An increased knowledge would, he wever, be veiy important from a 
practical print of \iew, for it would ensure much more satisfactory Jesuits 
than these at present available, and breeds could be modified at will. 

Some data are available on the transmission of colour * for instance, 
a cross between a Bexkshire and a white pedigree pig nearly always results 
in white young, very rarely in spotted, and never in black. No experiment 
has been made as yet on the influence of heredity on the first and second 
hybrid generations. 

From the larmer s point of view, a knowledge of the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of the number of teats is much more important; experts generally 
keep this in view and only rear sows with a number of teats not less than 
a given minimum, but it would be very difficult to find a breeder who 
notes the variation of this number in the boar and in the young of the 
boar and sow in order to gain useful information regarding further breeds. 

It would be valuable from the statistical point of view to collect 
these data, and would allow a scheme to be drawn up for the hereditary 
transmission of the number of teats. 


(1) Tor a description in exienso of these tests see: G. OLDENBURG: Landwtrtschatlhch$ 
JahrbUchit, vol EVII, lasc 2 Berlin, V Parey, 1922. Another urea test on a cow was 
made with much success by Voltz. see R Nov. 1921, No. 1147. {Ed. 

[ 11 * 4 - 1191 ] 
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Another important factor is the power of reproduction; but research¬ 
es and observations on this subject are rendered rather difficult owing 
to its complex nature. The above-mentioned factors and others, such as 
resistance to disease, the nature, quality and quantity of the meat and 
fat, are heredity factors ot which it would be very useful, from the practical 
point of view, to know the action and mode of transmission. 

On these subjects, and with the aid of the Prussian Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and the Experimental Station for Swine Breeding at Ruhlsdorf, 
the writer has begun research work, the results of which he will give in 
future articles. E. F. 

1196 - Investigations on the Growth of Livestock. — Schmid, a , in Landwtrtuhafiiiches 

Jabibuch dcr Sc/’K'it.s, Year XXXVJ, No 3* Pl>> 311-403 Berne, 1 ^zi.{Repo>t presented 

b\ the Central Department of the Federal Agricultural Experiment and Analysis 

Staf ons) 

The writer highly recommends the taking of the body measurements 
of livestock. By putting the classification on an objective basis, a better 
scientific description of the forms of livestock may be obtained. The invest¬ 
igations are of special importance in connection with the growth of females 
of the red spotted Simmenthal breed. The method differs from the previous 
methods in the fact that periodical measurements are started from the 
third day after the birth of the calf, and continue up to the age of 6 years. 

The investigation was completed by the regular weighing of the animals 
and during the fir^t year careful observations were made by means of 
monthly measurements. In all, in body measurements were taken, of 
which 84 have been utilized in this study. The principal object of these 
investigations is to encourage a uniform method in enquiry which will be in 
conformity with the practical needs of breeding. At the same time the 
wiiter gives a characteristic and exact description of the Sinunenthal 
cattle from their earliest age to the adult stage, with the periodical modi¬ 
fication* in .their external form. 

The summarized results show that during the first year the measure¬ 
ments of height, and during the second and third years those of width and 
length, show the greatest increase. During the fourth year, on the contrary, 
the length is of most importance. 

In the chapter dealing with the application of the results of these 
investigations, practical conclusions are given regarding breeding and 
feeding, judging of cattle and the periodical increase in growth of the 
animals. The writer calls special attention to the tardy growth caused by 
premature weaning or weaning for too short a period and by changing 
feeds too quickly. 

In order to facilitate the more detailed study of the results 8 tables 
are given showing the averages of growth during the different periods and 
7 other tables with graphs showing the modification of growth. In ad¬ 
dition, a table based on the relation between the average body measure¬ 
ments and the average height of the withers gives in a striking way the 
chief results of these experiments. A. 
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1197 - Zebu Selection for Milk Production In Brazil. — a Fazenda moderm, Voi vri, 

No 7 , 5 pp , 4 figs> Rio de Janeiro, July 1922. 

M. Joao PE Aurfn has experimented in the selective breeding 
of the zebu for milk production on his " Fazenda Itaoca ” at B6a Sorte 
(Iveopoldina, Rio de Janeiro State). By his choice of breeding stock, 
proper care in rearing and abundant teeding he has obtained a herd re¬ 
markable not only for its high milk yield but also for its docility. In a 
check milking test (once a day for two consecutive days) 3 pure-blooded 
female zebus produced an average of 5.4 litres per head at each milking; 
19 females of % zebu blood and European milch breed yielded an aver¬ 
age of 4.9 litres per head at each milking , and u females of 7 / 8 zebu 
blood and 3 / 8 European milch breed, 5.5 litres pei head. The highest yield 
(7 lities the firs* day and H litres the second) was given by a female of 8 / 4 
blood , no milking yielded less than 3 5 litres ol milk. F. D. 

1198- Comparative zoo technical Value of the Zsbu and the Ox. — Cw^lcawti, p , 

! tnnura t ( riaQao, Year VII, No 1* pp 1 p r 12 1 tiu Rio <k Tanetro, June 1922 

The Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture has entrusted the « Fosto Zoo- 
technico»at Pinheiro, oi which the writer is Director with a series of experi¬ 
ments for the purpose of determining the value of the zebu for the improve¬ 
ment of stock-breeding In the 1921 Report, presented to the Director 
of the «Servi^o dc Industria Pastorial», the writer examines the much- 
discussed question of the specific name to be given to the zebu and whether 
it should be considered as a species 01 that the view of Tampelmni that the 
zebu and its varieties are simply different types of the Bo s Taurus genus is 
correct. 

The measurements taken by the writer of 20 prize animals and 10 
bought by the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, proved that the form of the 
zebu is asymmetrical, i e does not correspond with th correct zoometrical 
proportions 

The following table shows some of the measurements: 

Measurements of zeb r bred hv selection. 



1 

1 

*5 v ear-old 
Malts 

t >tar old * 

1 Males 

3 > ear-old 
Females 

Height to wither* 

1 

. ' 

1 47 1 

1 | 

t 19 

I *5 

length of trunk .... 

. » 

T 75 

I 23' 

138 

Height of bieast. 

» 

0 79 

053 ! 

O 60 

Measurement round breast 


2 40 

_ i 

— 

Front width of breast 

» 

0 52 

038 | 

O 38 

Width of pelvis . . . 

* ! 

0 57 

1 0 30 

0 32 

Width of croup . 

* 1 

0 55 

1 034 | 

mmmm 


The zebu when kept in the stable, requires more intensive feeding than 
the ox and shows a slighter increase in weight in proportion to the food 
consumed, which tallies with its large skeleton. The average weight at 
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birth was 26 kg. ; at 3 months 65 kg. ; at 6 months 141 kg. ; at 9 months 
211 kg. ; at 24 months 315 kg. ; and at 36 months 316 kg. The ratio of 
nutrition in the rations consumed in the periods between these ages was 
respectively : 1 : 5.0 —~ 1 : 4.8 — 1 : 3.4 — 1 : 3.6 and 1 : 4.8. 

In one test, 5 female zebus and 5 cows were kept on the same scanty- 
pasture from October to December: the first weighed, on an average, 285 
kg. before going out to grass and 303 kg. after ; the second, respectively, 
260 and 405 kg. Bven on pasture therefore the zebu is very inferior to 
the ox in the utilisation of feeds. On the other hand, it shows greater re¬ 
sistance to tick and other external parasites. Dutch cows are particularly 
.subject to such attacks, while Limousine cows are less liable than the 
other Kuropean breeds tested, viz. Hereford, Schwytz and Dutch. 

In Brazil cattle are bred chiefly for meat and for work. Zebus are 
not suitable as store cattle because their utilisation of feeds is slow and poor. 
The writer therefore advises a very limited use of them for crossing with 
European cattle, and among these a choice for this purpose of small types, 
of which it is desirable to increase the frame. A first generation crossing 
may be tried, followed by cross breeding for the market with European 
store cattle. This method will be tested at the 4 Posto Zootechnico» 
at Pinheiro. F. D. 

r 199 - The pure-bred Cattle of Gian-Donnersberg (Palatine) — Ksskuchen j:d ( Tier- 
vuchtmstilut rW Technischen Hochschule, AJiinchen , its Deutsche JMndwni^ch^fttichc 
Iterzuihf , Year XXVI, No Pl> 2(>2 } lig*>. IL1110vei, Jul\ i<)22 

Little has been published on the Glan-Donnersberg breed of cattle, 
which is rather numerous in the Rhine Palatinate and the neighbouring 
Rhine provinces ; nor is it so important as the black spotted and Simmen- 
thal breeds. In West Germany this breed cannot be replaced, even by 
the Simmental, which is inferioi, from the point of view of acclimatiza¬ 
tion, haidiness, economy and production. 

The history < f this breed only dates from 1750. Previously regulations 
as to the keeping of bulls and pasturing already existed ; but no mention 
is made in them of the Glan-Donnersberg breed. It may therefore be 
taken as a fact that it belongs to the breed which spread all over the South 
ot Germany after the Thirty Years’ War. It is divided into the Gian 
and Donnersberg varieties, because in the first district it was crossed with 
the Schwytz breed and in the .second with the Bernese. 

Owing also to the fact that the forage of the district is more nourish¬ 
ing and richer in lime, the Donnersberg type soon became larger and heavi¬ 
er than the Gian. In the latter district there are more small holdings, 
and the cattle, especially the milch-cows, are put to work before they reach 
maturity. 

The first to introduce cattle breeding from foreign countries was Duke 
Christian IV (1742-1775). He imported Swiss and Frisian cattle at his 
own expense and afterwards presented them to communities and private 
persons tree or at a very low price. 

Rearing in the Palatine afterwards underwent many vicissitudes, and 
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the same remark applies to the attempts made a little later than i860, and 
soon afterwards abandoned, at crossing the Donnersberg with Shorthorn* 
The breeding methods which have proved so successful since 1873, are 
due to Prof. May of Weihenstephan. He proved that the defects attri¬ 
buted to the breed were not due to the breed itself but to the defective sys¬ 
tems of rearing, and especially to insufficient food, errors in the rearing 
of young animals and the fact that the animals were put to work too early. 
For the application of the rules he had formulated, he founded two 
< Stammzuchtbezirke» (Societies for breeding pedigree cattle), one at 
Gian and the other at Donnersberg, and these were extended continually 
by the formation of new societies. 

These institutions endeavoured to attain the object for which they were 
establisheed by purchasing better breeding cattle, by offering prizes to bleed¬ 
ers who kept bulls for a considerable period, by organising fairs and by 
a wording money prizes to breeders who exhibited pure-bred, well-formed 
and properly reared animals, etc. 

The application of the same improvements in the rearing of the Gian 
and Donnersberg breeds rendered the type more and more uniform ; and 
in 1898 the Society for Breeding Glan-Donnersberg cattle was founded with 
its headquarters at Kaiserlautem, its object being to raise pure breeds 
and improve existing breeds. 

Milking tests had been undertaken some time before the war in order 
to improve milk production. Some attempts were also made to provide com¬ 
mon pasture grounds, not all the numerous small farmers possessing suf¬ 
ficiently extensive grazing lands. 

The following averages from measurements taken by the writer of more 
than 100 cows will give an idea of the typical conformation of these animals : 


Height at withers. 132.2 

» of back.131.4 

» * loins.134 2 

» at insertion of tail .... 138.6 

Depth of chest. 68.1 


Depth of chest.. 4°. 9 

Width'of front rib^.. 45.0 

Measurement round chest .... 180.6 

» » cannon... 18.0 


The number of this breed decreased from 96.000 head in 1914 to nearly 
80.000 in 1919. 

It is especially a milk and meat producer, but it has other uses also and 
more than 30 % of the tillage of the district where it is reared is done by 
cows, and about 12 % by oxen. 

The cows yield from 2000 to 3000 litres of milk annually : the general 
average is from 2400 to 2500, with an average fat content of 4 to 4.5 %. 
These results could be greatly increased by selection. 

The colour of the coat varies from light yellow to deep red and the 
flesh is very tender. The animals are not completely fattened and before 
the war many of the store cattle were exported to France. An experiment 
made by a breeder proved to what extent these animals may be fatten- 
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ed : a calf weighing 55 kg. when 3 days old attained a weight of 446 leg. 
at the age of 1 year by intensive feeding. From 50 to 60 % are used as 
meat. F. D. 

1200 - Cattle-Breeding in the Province of Padua. — bianchj, <v , in // modemo Zoomtro 
Series V, Year XI, Vo 7, pp. 168 Bolojnia, Tuly I*)” 

The province of Padua has an area of 202,463 ha., of which the skat¬ 
er part is flat country ; culture, nevertheless, is very varied, and in this 
respect the province may be divided into 3 zones : the first, the Ruganean 
hills, is formed chiefly of igneous trachytic rocks ; the second is an ele¬ 
vated plain formed of alluvial and rather shifting soil , and the third, 
a low plain formed of rather compact and firm clay detritus. 

The cattle raised are : the Apulian breed (a Paduan variety), the 
Podolian breed and the Hmilian 

The Apulian breed predominates in the southern zone of the pro¬ 
vince ; their height varies from 1 40 to 1 70 m. ; the oxen weigh about 7 qx. 
and the cows 4 qx They are of slow growth and gieat endurance but do 
not fatten to any extent , it is theiefore advisable to employ them for 
laboui and not as meat or milk producers, because the cow often yields 
insufficient milk for her calf. This bleed is utilised on large faims situat¬ 
ed ou firm, clayey soil, whcie the work should be rapid and continuous; 
where small or medium sized farms take the place of large ones, the breed 
has become finer , it fattens better and shows eailier development, being 
impioved by individuals of the Roniana variety, which aie much finer 
than the se of the pure breed 

The Alpine breed is found in the North, while some branches are also 
met with in the South : on certain fat 111s the grey type is seen, which often 
lias the eharacteiistics of the Bellune bleed, sometimes also those of others. 
The animals of this type aie excellent though slow' workers ; they fatten 
rat he 1 quickly ; and the cows are iairly good milk producers The blown 
variety are used exclusive 1\ for milk pr< duction and are classed under the 
three si 1 >-types * Yal Rendena, Borlina and Swdss The first of these 
sub-types is disappearing ; the second b slight-limbed, small, dispro por¬ 
tioned and black and white ; tlieii milk yield is high, and was obtained 
attei long selection. It was difficult to introduce the Swiss sub-type, but 
now the difficulties are gradually being overcome, and there are hopes 
that it may become widely diffused, cither pure or crossed with the two 
preceding types, because they combine an abundant yield of excellent 
milk with a remarkable tendency to iatten. 

The Jura type is fairly numerous and produces sufficient milk for the 
needs of the fanner and the calve^ ; it attains an average weight of 9 qx., 
and may also be employed to a certain extent in work. 

The Emilian breed has recently been imported on trial and is not 
numerous. 

Cattle-breeding is carried on in stalls. The stalls leave much to be 
desired from the point of view of position, size and hygiene. They are 
almost always made of stone and are damp and insufficiently sloped for 

[11 
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the water to drain off ; the ceiling is too low and the openings are too nar¬ 
row to ensure sufficient ventilation. 

In spring and summer, the feeds include red clover, vetch, rye, barley 
and seed-hay ; in winter, sometimes straw, but more often stubble, reeds, 
maize spathes and wheat straw. These feeds are roughage of low nutri¬ 
tive value badly kept and are not prepared in any way. Trade offal, such 
as beet mash, malt and marc (the residue of pressed fruit), are also given, 
but not supplemented by matters rich in protein. At the end of winter 
the animals are generally much weakened. Mountain pasturing (" al- 
page "), which was also carried on before the war in the district of Citta- 
della, became extensive in 1921 ; more than 1500 oxen remained in the 
‘ Malghe ” (a cattle enclosure) from June to 21st Septembei. The cheese 
industry is but little developed , a very savoury kind of cheese called Asiago 
cheese is made There are very few cooperative dairies. The trade in 
livestock is carried on at the fairs and markets of the county town and 
other centres , the Padua market, which exports to other provinces, should 
be noted. 

Here and there in the province there were some mutual livestock insur¬ 
ance companies, but few ot them prospered and they have had no influence 
in improving hygienic and breeding conditions For some time past mutual 
non political associations have been formed through the piopaganda of 
the itinerant chair of Agricultuie , they have been united in a provin¬ 
cial federation, presided over by a veterinary surgeon Up tr the present, 
cattle breeding in the Province of Padua has not been developed as much 
as it should have been, owing largely to the mixture of breeds of cattle 
and the lack of method of the breeders The Stock-Breeders Association of 
Padua (which distributes stock-breeding publications and superintends 
the purchase and utilisation of improved breeding cattle), the Provincial 
Commission for the Improvement of Cattle (which makes an expert exa¬ 
mination of bulls intended for public service and for approved breeding 
stations and also supplies young bulb tor the improvement of bleeds at 
special reduced rates), the Stock Breeding Section ot the Itinerant Agri¬ 
cultural Instruction Department (which publishes practical and theoret¬ 
ical stock-breeding propaganda), the Agricultural Syndicate of Padua 
and the Mutual Cattle Federation of Padua encourage the initiative and 
efforts of the local breeders and direct them towards one object, namely, the 
the improvement of local cattle-breeding. E. F. 

1201 - Feeding Tests on half-breed Store Cows in Calf. — Sheets, e w and Tuckwoler 
R II , m United States Department of A%ricuUure y Bulletin No 1124, 1 7 pp Washington, 
Feb. 1922 

This work is divided into 2 parts * 1) rations, increase or decrease of 
cows' and calves' weight produced by these rations; 2) cost of production 
of rations and rearing of calves until weaned. The results are set out in a 
series of tables and the value of the rations and their cost is discussed with 
reference to the increase of weight 

These feeding tests were made in co-operation with the Experimental 
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Agrarian Station of Western Virginia m the South-East part of this State 
They were repeated during a period of 4 years for 132 days per ann on 
an average during the winter Half-breed Shorthorn, Hereford and 
Aberdeen-Angus cows were m-ed, of which the average weight at the begin¬ 
ning oi K the tests was 379 kg , and which generally were to calve the 
following spring or at the beginning of the summer 

For each feeding period the cows were divided into 4 uniform groups 
of 10 each during the summer the cow<- and their calves were sent to grass 
on good meadow pasture (Poa pratensis) and white clover After the first 
year, the ration of the fourth group, composed of “ ‘■hock com " (1 e maize 
reaped when in the ear and ripe plus a mixture of ha> plus wheat straw), 
was replaced by one containing maize silage, the price of which is lower and 
its nutritive value superior The ha> mixture contained approximately 
equal parts of cat's tail grass (Phleum pratense) and clover Analysis 
showed that the feeds used, with the exception of the cotton cake, were 
of ratbei inferior quality In the following tables the aveiage quantities 
of feeds consumed during the four year^ are shown with the exception of 
tho^e of the fourth group, which were given for one >ear only 


Group 


Tabu I Seed s consumed per 1000 kg of Inc height 


per con and foi tach calf born 



-- 

_____ ___ 


Feeds per 1000 kg 

| 


of live weight ,K 1 cow 

t c nsumption 

Ration 


per 


i 

cilf boin 


Total 1 pei dn 



1 


2 


3 


4 


Maize silage 
Mixed hay 
Wheat straw 

I 

i Maize silage 
j So> ha\ 
f Wheat straw 

I 

^ Maize silage 
I Wheat straw 
j Decorticated cotton cake 

\ Maize in ear ( ‘ shock com 1 ) 

I Mixed hay 
* Wheat straw. 


kg 

k g | 

1 kg 

368 8 

27 9 

1379 

I252 

95 

477 

421 j 

32 i 

161 

3911 

289 | 

1552 

1201 

89 1 

455 

| 

2 7 

162 

3830 j 

29 0 1 

1645 

11 *4 1 

86 | 

849 

237 

1 8 1 

103 

2172 1 

178 

923 

I448 I 

11 9 

616 

266 

| 22 

1 ”3 


Those groups which suffered a loss of weight during the winter, 
showed the greatest increases 111 weight during the following summer, 
but those which shghtl\ increased in weight during the winter showed 
the greatest increase at the end of the year for the whole year 

Basing the value of the different rations on the average weight of the 
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calve^ at birth and the cows' increase in weight during the winter and 
summer, group 2 ration rank‘d first; group 3 second; group 1 third; and 
group 4 last. 

Table II. — Daily ration given for 132 days during the winter 
to cows in calf , and change in their live weight . 


■ 

i 

Group | 

Feeds 

Daily ration 

1 

Increase ( 4 -) 
or loss ( — ) 
of live weight 
after 132 days 




kg. 

kg. 

I 

Maize silage . 

Mixed hay . 

Wheat straw. . 

• • 

10 5 

35 

I 2 

f —18 

l 

2 

Maize silage. 

Soy hay. 

Wheat straw . 


1 

| IO Q 

34 

l 

| +31 3 

3 

Maize silage . 

Wheat straw . 

Decorticated cotton cake . 


11 0 

1 07 

| 3 3 

\ 

4 

Maize in enr .... 

A»i\ed hay . . . 

Wheat straw . 


! 68 

1 4 5 

08 

| 11 1 


The results of the second part of the work show us that for half-breed 
store cows a winter ration consisting of maize silage with a mixture of 
hay, soy hay or cotton cake is much more economical than a ration of maize 
m ear (“ shock com ”) + mixed hay + wheat straw. The cows which, 
in addition to maize silage, received a mixture of hay or soy hay, produced 
calves whose live weight was much greater than that of calves produced 
by cows fed on cotton cake, so that the average cost of rearing these latter 
was about 6% in excess of the cost for the former. There is another 
advantage in connection with the ha}' of the first ration: it can be produced 
on the c pot, which eliminates expense and fluctuations in price. F. D. 

1202 - Casual Flora imported into Germany in Wool and the Question of its Accli¬ 
matization. - See No. us* of this Review. 

1203 - Feeding Tests on Swine: Acorns as compared with Oats and Barley Seconds. — 

MUllkr ami Sandbring, in Deutsche landieirtschaftlicht, Tierzucht, Year 26, No 33, 
pp 32 s 326 Hanover, Aug. jH, 1922 

Feeding tests lasting 4 weeks made at the " Versuchswirtschaft fur 
Schweinehaltung, -futterung und -zucht ” (Experimental Station for Swine 
Breeding, Feeding and Selection) at Suhlsdorf (Teltow), from iotb Fe¬ 
bruary to 10th March, 1922. 

The acorns and oat and barley seconds did not differ much as to their 
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digestible albumen content 2.7 — 7.2 — 6.1 %) and their starch value 
(52.4 — 59*7 — 7 2 - D ) * the tests were made on 21 animals of 6 weeks, of 
an initial .average weight o fr 48 kg. They were divided into 3 groups, 
which received : the first, 1 kg. ol acorns, the second, 1 kg. of oat seconds 
and the third, 1 kg. of barley seconds per head per day ; in addition, all 
received 125 gm. of fish powder plus 3 kg. of refuse potatoes, also a little 
chalk and some oat balls. The fish powder contained : 43.6 % of digest¬ 
ible protein, 1.2 % of fats and 6 % of salt. The average results were 
respectively for the 3 groups : initial weight, 44.7 kg. — 49.3 kg. —* 47.4 
kg. — final weight 5J .3 kg. — ‘60 kg. — 59.3 kg. ; average daily increase 
per head, 234 gm. — 377 gm — 428 gm. The acorns, though eaten by 
adult animals, have therefore less than half the nutritive value of barley 
seconds as regards young animals. 

According to Lkhmann, ont seconds possess 70 %of digestibility and 
barley, 80 % , the results of this test confirm these figures. p\ 1). 

1204- Rations for Swine — Wimoi*, J W. and H Huhlman A H. in l^ncultwal 
Lxpnimcnt Station , South Dakota State Colie e of 4 nculture and Mechanic Arts bulletin 
Xu m2 pp v>-2 Brookings, South Dakota, 1021 

The Bulletin is divided into two chapters: I) Protein supplements 
for ‘-wine kept on a maize field ; II) comparison between fish meal and 
meat meal value of different bailey preparations and value of the meadow 
grass for fattening swine. 

I. 4 group'- of 5 pigs each, weighing initially from 44 14 kg. to 74 kg., 
were pastured on a field of ripe maize for a period of 45 days. The group 
which received no supplementary feed showed an increase in weight of 
717 gm. pei head per day ; that which received linseed cake, 785 gm. . that 
which received meat meal 1003 gm. ; that which was pastured on a field 
of rape also, 774 gm. 

Bimed cake was not taken freely as meat meal ; perhaps more 
would have been consumed and there would have been greater increases' 
in weight if, instead of being broken up in pieces, it had been given in the 
form of a masli. 

The'-e results prove that sending swine to pasture on a field of ripe 
maize instead of giving them the giain, is good, inasmuch as it saves la¬ 
bour, manures of the field, etc. ; its efficiency depends on the natuie of 
the supplementary feed. Those breeds which develop early are the best; 
from such, fat stock may be produced at the beginning of the killing 
season, when the prices are highest. 

II. — The second test was made with 7 groups of swine (64 in all), 
fed for a period of 105 days (summer-autumn). The feeds were distributed 
separately and the animals were left to feed at will. Those of the first 
5 groups were not sent to pasture. The following daily average increases 
of live weight per head were obtained for the groups fed with different ra¬ 
tions : 1) maize and meat meal (“ tankage ”) 645 gm. — 2) maize and fish 
meal 666 gm. — 3) whole meal barley and meat meal 408 gm. — 4) whole 
meal barley flour (dry) and meat meal 604 gm. — 5) crushed whole-meal 
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barley and meat meal 558 gm. Fish meal therefore is equal, even slightly 
superior, to meat meal. Barley is practically equivalent to maize as a 
swine feed, but it must be ground. Those groups which received unground 
barley showed a tendency to consume excessive quantities of meat meal. 

The 2 other groups were kept in a meadow (Poa compressa) ; one re¬ 
ceived a supplementary feed of maize and meat meal, the other ground 
barley and meat meal ; the increase was, respectively, 777 and 686 gm 
per bead per day. The groups sent to pasture consumed, as compared with 
those which only had concentrated feeds (1 and 6 ; 4 and 7), a larger 
quantity of food, but showed a greater increase of live weight, the greater 
economical value of pasture for swine is therefore confirmed 

The following table gives the consumption of feeds, in kg., per produc 
tion of 100 kg. increase of live weight 


Swme-feeding tests . Feeds consumed per 100 kg increase of live weight. 



Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

{ Group 

j Gjoup 


1 

2 I 

I 

* 

4 

5 

| 6 

! 1 

1 

Threshed maize . 

33431 1 

1 

34681 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

319 44 

I 

Meat meal . . . 

36 07 1 

— 

no 17 

52 46 

5760 

33 61 

1 32 79 

Tish meal 

— 

25 48 

— 1 

- j 

— 

— 

— 

Ground barley 

— 


_ 1 

37869 | 

— 

1 — 

38958 

Barley meal 

- 1 

j 

43329 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-> » 

— 

— 

1 

— 

402 40 

1 — 

— 

rrr — - 

— r — 


~ 
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poultry 1205 - The Rearing of Geese in the United States. -i,isr, a r m Farmers' Bulletin 767, 
rearing United States Department of 4 ir culture , 22 pp , 12 iig \\a*h»m?ton, Tart 1921 (Revised 

April k)22) 

In the United State* geese are reared most abundantly in the South 
and Middle West. According to the census of 1920, Illinois contained the 
greatest number of geese (195,769), followed very closely by Missouri 
Arkansas and Iowa, and at a greater distance by Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Minnesota, North Carolina and Texas. During the last to years goose 
rearing ha*- *hown a tendency to greater extension in the Northern part 
of the Central States than in the Southern part. About a tenth of the farim 
in the United States rear geese 

Six breeds of geese have been admitted to the “ American Standard of 
Perfection ", namely, Toulouse, Embden, Chinese, African, Wild or Canada 
and Egyptian. Besides these the Sebastopol goose is afao reared as well 
as hybrid varieties made by crossing the Canada with one of the above- 
mentioned breeds, generally the Toulouse or African. The African 
gander is occasionally crossed with the Toulouse and Embden, but never 
beyond the first generation * this cross is not generally advisable, and fa 
suitable only for the production of geese intended for early killing or 
for fattening. The Toulouse and Embden breeds are the most extensively 
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laised. Geese are kept primarily for the production of flesh and feathers, 
while eggs are of secondary importance. 

The standard weights of the different breeds for the adult gander, young 
gander, adult goose and young goose respectively are * Toulouse 12-9-9-7; 
Embden 9-8-S-7; African 9>7-8-6; Chinese and Wild or Canada 5 - 5 - 4 . 5 - 
4 - 5'3 5 ! and Egyptian 4,5-3 5-3 5-3. 

The writer describes each of these breeds, and in connection with 
rearing give® rules regarding the construction of houses or shelters, 
selection, incubation, feeding of goslings, fattening and plucking feathers. 

In an appendix a list of 25 works issued by the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture on poultrv raising and egg production is given. 

F. D. 


1206 - Carp Breeding in Auvergne. — t,K 1'oRr in Bulletin de la SoctM Nationalc FISH breedtN<J 
d'Acchmatatiofi, Year 60, >«o pp 1 5 \ 1 -> j Paris \uir 1^22 
The writei describes the methods employed by I v h£ritier for intensi¬ 
fied pisciculture in tlie Giat district (Puy-de-Dome) and the magnificent 
results obtained in the ponds, which cover 102 ha and are situated at an 
elevation of 735 m Each of Uiese ponds is intended foi a special culture, 
dependent on its si/e, position, pioduction of animalculae, etc. Ingenious 
systems of gratings, open, moveable pens and eel dykes were used 

The following methods are advised by LinRirn'R: i) draining 
dry during the wintei, hence the annual fishing of the ponds; 2) three 
kind- of ponds prepared for spawning, 1 earing and fattening , 3) the utili¬ 
sation ' f winter reservons , well-kept stew-ponds , 5) selection of the 
species employed. F. D. 


FARM ENGINEERING 

1207 - The Production of Agricultural Machinery in the Ukraine. — Istomin d, ir agricultural 
Fconomttchicskaja Uzn Mo-cow, Sept 0, 1022 machinery 

At the beginning of 1922, almost the entire production of agricultural 
machinery had been monopolised by two syndicates ~ the " Ukrainian 
Rural Syndicate of Machinery ", in which the largest machinery manufac¬ 
tories of Kharkow, Elisabethgrad, Berdiansk and Odessa participated, 
and the “ Southern Syndicate of Agricultural Machinery ' which included 
the 15 best manufactories of the Province of the Zaporogues and the sui- 
rounding district. The factories which do not belong to these Syndicates 
have not yet been restored to working order or are not working owing to 
other causes , they are moreover oi but very little importance in this 
connection. 

The period between 1920 and 1921 may be considered as lost time 
both as regards the manufacture of agricultural machinery and its sale 
to fanners , production in 1920 scarcely reached 2-4 % of that befoie the 
war and the year 1921 was characterised by a complete cessation of sales 
This fact explains how it came about that the Syndicates happened to 
have a certain amount of agricultural machinery at the beginning of 1922. 

[im-iw] 
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To give a clearer idea of the production of the Syndicate of manufac¬ 
turers of agricultural machinery, compared with normal requirements be¬ 
fore the war, the following table gives the figures for production in 1922 
(these include the actual production for the first six months and the estim¬ 
ated production for the second half-year which according to the estimates 
should be almost double that of the first), the demand in 1920 and that of 
the period 1911-1913 according to the figures of the People's Commissary 
for Agriculture. 


1 

Normal 

requirements | 


Total 

% of the procluc- 

Kinds of Agricultural 

Actual Sales 

production 
of the 
bv ndicates 
in 1922 

tion in 1922 
relativclv 

Machines and Implements 

during the 
peiiod 1911-1913 | 

m Tcpo 

1 to the normal 
requirements 
in 1911-1912 

Machines an<l implements for 





tilling the soil . . 

500 OOO 

17 OOO 

50 OOO 

IO 

Seeding machines . . 

34 000 


5 500 

17 

Harvesting machines .... 

140 OOO 

2 600 

6 800 

5 

Threshing machines 

15 OOO 

5 800 

4 OOO 

i 27 


It appears from this statement that the agricultural machinery in 
dustry of the Ukraine has before it the responsible task of reconstructing 
and developing its factories and of bringing the manufacture of agricul¬ 
tural machinery up to the normal level of the demand. I. G. 

1208 - Power Cultivation of Vineyards.— dalmasso, u, m Giornale itmcoio ttaiumo , 

Year XI, VIII, No 17, pp 162-164 and 1 72 171,11 figs Cas>alMonferrato, Apl 2^, 1^22 

The writer having had an opportunity of studying closely the problem 
of the power cultivation of vineyards in France, where the difficulty is 
increased on account both of the shortage of labour and the fact that 
cultivation is intensive, examines the problem from two points of view, 
namely : — 

1) Should the vines be so planted as to leave the relatively wide 
space of at least 2 m. between the rows ? 

2) Should the vines be planted close with a spacing of 1.50 m. or 
less between the rows ? 

For the former and most favourable case, the writer gives a list of 
a few types of motor-ploughs and tractors with driving wheels or belt 
attachments, the use of which has given good results. These machines 
require, on an average, a motive power of 10 to 40 HP, and a total average 
weight of 1200 kg. Their average dimensions may be taken as : *— length 
250m; width 1 m. ; height 1 50 m. 

On the other hand in the second case the problem is much more diff¬ 
icult, as the machines are bound to have their dimensions reduced to 
-a minimum ; consequently their output decreases and therefore also their 
^capacity for work. 

The writer mentions some types of machines that are specially suited 
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to tliis kind of cultivation and for which the required motive power varies 
between 4 and 12 HP. 

Most of these machines naturally belong to the type known as tractor 
push-ploughs, the operator walking behind the machine and holding the 
handles, much as in the case of the ordinary plough. 

From this rapid examination, the writer concludes that in Italy the 
question of power cultivation in vineyards should not be neglected and that 
serious scientific experiments should be undertaken which would furnish 
positive and concrete data for making this system of vine cultivation 
practical. G. D. 

1209 - Experiments with Milking Machines. — 1 Christi-nsi n, a , Description of the 
milking machines tested , — IT Lond, a V , Experiments with milking machines , - 
III Tholstrup Pjdkrsfn*, The Content of Jkieteua m the machine milked Milk, 108th 
6 ample rendu du Laboratoirc experimental dv V Academic Royale vHir'inaire et agncole 
danone, a communication bv 3 k»ron Rusenkrantz, International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture, Danish Office 

I. — The writer describes the working principle of the Dana , 
Manus III , Omega , Universal and J'accar milking machines. The exper¬ 
iments indicated a vacuum of 400 111m in the Dana and 380 mm. 111 the 
other types. 

II. — The writei made his experiments with the object of comparing 
machine milking with hand milking. After describing the methods fol¬ 
lowed in the expeiiment, he presents the following conclusions •— The 
yield by machine milking was, in the case of all the machines, less than 
that by hand milking, but the amount of the difference cannot be given 
in figures. At the time of changing the method of milking the decreased 
yield bv machine milking was more than o 3 kg to 0.5 kg. less than the yield 
by hand milking. With all machines, except the Dana , milking had to 
be finished by hand (after-milking). The quantity of milk milked by hand 
decreased as the cows became accustomed to the machine. 

The following was the output of work during the experiments with the 
different machines : — 

Dana without “ aftei milking ” . 

4 machines milked 
J)ana with “ after milking ' 

6 machines milked 
Manual III with “utter milking” 

5-6 machines milked 
Otncqa with “ after milking ” . 

5-6 machines milked . 

Vmversal with ‘‘after milking” 

2 double machines milked 
Vaccar with “after milking” * 

2 double machines milked . * -*<>-2 5 * » * 

Dana, Manus 111 and Omega worked most rapidly. The two Swed¬ 
ish machines, Manus III and Omega, are more difficult to work thau the 
others. The pails being under the cow during milking the machine has 


2n 25 cows pei horn 
5 5 * » » 

30 55 » » » 

50-55 > » » 
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to be attached to the latter, which means extra handling and to milk pro¬ 
perly the tubes must fit closely to the udder. In using the Vaccar a support 
is necessary to keep the tubes close to the teats, 1 

III. — According to the experiments made with milking machines 
{Dana, Manus III, Omeqa, Universal and Vaccar), — including calcula¬ 
tion of the number of bacteria and tests by means of reductase - - it appears 
that these machines, unless they are carefully cleaned, cause the milk to 
contain many more bacteria than milk obtained by hand milking. 

To get milk free from bacteria, thorough cleaning of the machine (1) 
is necessary as well as clean cows, and from this standpoint the construc¬ 
tion of the machines is important; the simpler it is, the better it can be 
cleaned. All the machines, except the Dana, have a fixed tube, which is 
objectionable. In the Swedish machines the milk passes through too 
many joints and too many taps. A milking machine should be kept 
similarly to other apparatus and utensils in the dairy. After each milking 
the machine is rinsed in cold water, taken to pieces and washed with 
hot water and soapy water so as to remove all trace of milk. Each part 
is next steeped in hot water and pasteurised. The best method of pasteur¬ 
ising the tubes and rubber pipes is to place them for 15 to 25 minutes in 
a vessel of water at 65-70° C. Pasteurisation is most quickly done by steep¬ 
ing the parts in boiling water for 5 to 10 minutes. Only the best rubber 
stands such treatment indefinitely, while the celluloid used in the Swedish 
machines suffers badly from it. 

1210 - New Method for Draining Lees. — Paul, P., in Revue de Viticulture, Year 20, 
vol. I*VII, pp. 152-154- Paris, Sept. 7, 1922. 

The writer in collaboration with Ventre has taken out a patent for 
the following method :— It consists in the use of special conical drainers 
which are gradually pressed into the cake of lees to be drained. 

After a preliminary pressing without the wedges, 4, 6 or 8 pieces 
formed of two hollow pairs of wedges are placed on the cake. The pressure 
per centimetre is increased 5 to 10 fold, pressing is done simultaneously 
from above downwards and from right to left, the wine flows away by 
the drain. Each metre of drain having a volume of 50 1 . allows 50 1 . 
of wine to escape. The wine extracted is clear and normal. P. C. 

1211 - Experiments in Electro-culture. — Bulletin officiel de la direction de recherches 

scientifiques et indusirielles et des inventions, Year 32, pp. 360-482, 15 tigs. Paris, 

June 1922. 

Experiments made at Bellevue in the gardens of the Directorate of 
experiments and inventions of the Ministry of Public Instruction in 1920 
and 1921. A plot of ground 12 m x 9 m. was selected, situated so as 
to have as much shelter as possible from wind. A second plot similarly 
situated served as control. 

The apparatus used for the electric discharge utilised for the develop¬ 
ment of plants was the following:— a net-work of steel wires 0.2 mm. in dia- 

(1) See R. May-June, 1922, No. 637. {Ed.) 
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meter stretched in parallel lines o 35 m apart on tluck steel wiies 1 5 111111 
m diameter supported by posts placed at the corners of the plot The thin 
wires are attached to the thick wires by means of spiral steel springs so as 
to maintain a suitable tension and the whole system is insulated 

The experiment shows that this arrangement is satisfactory even in 
damp weather , it does not howevei prevent loss of energy during constant 
ram The network is connected electrically, by means of an aerial wne 
carefully insulated, to a high tension apparatus composed of a 3 kw tians- 
foriner of which the primary is wound for a pressure of no volts alternating 
The secondary, in which the tension can attain 35 000 volts, is connected 
with a transformer It is known that these installations consist essenttallv 
of a rotary multipolar commutator worked by a synchronous motor which 
receives the current used To avoid sparking by short circuit it is advis¬ 
able to reduce to a minimum the energy absorbed by the resistance of 
the air and'to make insulation as j>cifeet is possible 

The rectified current cuive thus obtained is a sine curve developed 
always m the same direction but with mteivals It is undei^tood th it these 
intervals should be reduced to a minimum to avoid slioit circuits 111 the* 
transformer , to effect this a condenser of suitably calculated capacity is 
placed m the circuit , it is cliaiged during the active periods ami gives back 
energy during the resting periods 

The frequency of the available cunent is 5^ penods The electric 
discharge of the installation took place e\er} cla\ for 4 limns ham (> to 8 
o’clock a m and from6 to 8 o’clock p m A tew results obtained with this 
method are given and compaied with those obtained 111 the contiol plot 
After having tried another scheme and made comparisons between 
the control culture and the treated cultuie, the writer states th.it it is nc 
cessary to make use of continuous current lor an alternating cunent 
retards growth and sometimes proves injuiimis, since it furnishes a held 
with variable flux 
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3 
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RlSUIlS OBrxrNKD IN 19-0 

Tuly 27 , 1920 — Aubervtlhcrs Scotch KaU 
In ttc dpi mts l | 1 ntr itid plants 


Total diameter 

Diatn to 
of the head 

Weight | 

t Pot il di uncter 

Drimitu 

of the ht *d 

WmlIiI 



Ke 



Ke 

60 

22 

1 2 450 1 

45 

22 

2 95 ° 

70 

22 

3 570 


19 

2 950 

55 

l 8 

1 -2 

1 0 

iG 

2 000 

50 

20 

2 650 

1 50 

18 

3 150 

50 

20 

2 OOO 

j 47 | 

19 

3 *50 

50 

20 

2 OOO 

1 46 1 

17 

2 230 

55 

l 8 

3 -250 

5 ° 

iG 

2 480 

50 

18 

3 450 

1 45 

17 

2 T 50 

50 

19 

3 - 2 °° 

40 

16 

2 050 

50 | 

18 

2 500 

42 | 

r 6 

2 100 

_j 


27 970 

_ 1 


25 3*0 


~ — - — .— 

— _ _ 
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July 27, 1920. — Belgian black kidney beans. 
treated non treated 

2 green plants with leaves. . 1 kg. 790 2 green plants with leaves 

Belgian black kidne} beans gathered green. 

16 plants. 3 kg. 280 16 plants. 

Lettuce. 

3 salad lettuces selected from 3 salad lettuces selected 

the best.o kg. 700 from the best . . . . 

August 4. — Belgian black kidney beans, green. 

15 plants.i kg. 850 15 plants .. 

August ix. — Cabbape. 

2 plants . 6 kg. 525 2 plants . 

August 28. — “ Express ” potato. 

20 plants.18 kg. 20 plants. 

September 2. — 99 Roy ales ” potato. 

80 plants.74 kg. 80 plants . 

September 10. — Ktdnev beans 

4 plant-.1 *5 kg. 85a 4 plants. 

Results obtained in 1921. 

Treated Not treated 

Lettuce. 


4 \ plants ..... 

.10 kg. 715 

4 \ plants . . . . 

■ • • • 7 kg. 300 


Cos-lettuce. 


9 plants. 

.... 3 kg. 200 

9 plants .... 

• ... 2 kg. 


Sauicrvtlle Scoth Kale. 


20 plants. 

• * • • 92 kg. 4 

20 plants .... 

. . . . 70 kg. 750 


** Saucisse " 

potato. 


20 plants . . . 

.14 kg. 35a 

20 plants . . . 

. . . . 8 kg. 750 


“ Express ” 

potato. 


100 plants. 

. 30 kg. 

100 plants .... 

. . . . 22 kg. 




O. D. 


1212 — Micro pump 99 R. Left. — Bulletin de la SociiU Nationale d'Acchmatation, 
Year 69, No. 8, p. 1^6. Patis, Aug. 1922. 

This pump which is very light and small (dimensions o. m 55, weight 
*5 kg) 2 cubic m. an hour to a total height of 25 m. It may be con¬ 
nected to a simple electric light installation by means of an ordinary plug. 
The <r Micropump ” may be supplemented with an automatic control worked 

[isu-m*] 


1 kg. O50 

2 kg. 420 

o kg. 5jo 

1 kg. 900 

6 kg. 4*50 

20 kg. 

C<> kg. 

14 kg. 100 
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by a float; the arrangement would allow the supply of water for fish 
breeding establishments to be renewed at varying rates of speed with the 
possibility also of regulating changes of level. F. D. 

1213 — A new Seeder. — Vitali, G., in Giornale della Domenica , Year XXXII, No. 34, 

p. 277 , 3 figs* Piacenza, Aug 20, 1922. 

A new kind of seeder, the Longhini, has recently given good results 
both on uneven and flat ground. 

It is so constructed that, in spite of its low price, small size and simple 
construction, it has the following advantages : 

{a) regular distribution of the seed in parallel furrows, at depths 
which can be regulated ; 

(b) even distribution of the seed in the furrows ; 

(c) means of modifying the spacing of the seed rows within rela¬ 
tively wide limits, so that it is possible to sow cereals properly at dif¬ 
ferent spaciugs ; 

( d ) means of continuing the work at the end of the field, in such 
a way that the rows are always equi-distant over the whole area sown ; 

(e) power to vary the amount of seed sown per ha. at will ; 

(/) the greatest uniformity in the depth of the furrows ; 

(if) it covers the seed with the soil of the furrows. In addition all 
parts of the seeder are very strong, its stability is absolute and it is well 
adapted to sloping ground. 

To attain these objects the contruction of the seeder has been planned 
in an entirely novel manner, both in the details of construction and as a 
whole. 

The seeder has a maximum height of about 65 cm. above the working 
plane ; the centre of gravity is low, giving the machine greater stability. 
Hopper, handles, frame, coulter holders and the frame bearing the handles 
together form a rigid whole. The distributors with bronze grooved cyl¬ 
inders for forced distribution are controlled by a differential attached to 
the axle of the wheels. The depth of the furrows can be regulated. The 
writer concludes by hoping that all these good qualities will secure the suc¬ 
cess of the machine. G. D. 


RURAL ECONOMICS. 

1214 - The Cost of manual Labour in the Production of Milk. — ruston, a g., ana 

Skton, R S, in The Joutnal of the of Agriculture, Vol. XXIX, No 5, pp. 411-419, 

4 figs. t,ondon, Aug. 1922. 

The cost of manual labour in the production ot milk may be divided 
into direct and indirect expenditure. The first includes the expenses 
of milking, feeding and upkeep of the cows, the maintenance of the cow¬ 
houses and utensils and of looking aftei the bull. Indirect costs include 
the wages of labour for the production of the foods given to the dairy 
cows. 

According to numerous records made since 1908 by the Department 
of Agriculture at the University of Leeds for a number of herds, it may 
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be concluded that one man can on the average look afte$ 16 cows, say 12 
cows during the winter months and 18 cows in summer ; that each cow 
consumes on the average 18 cwt. of concentrated food, 15 cwt. of hay, 15 
cwt. of straw, 1 ton of roots and grazes 1 acre of pasture, and that the 
average direct and indirect expenses per cow amount to £136.10 a year. 

Average annual cost of upkeep per cow in 1919-1920. — In 1919-1920 
the expendituie on manual labour was about 26 % of the expense of keeping 
a cow. As the farmer will be unable to reduce the rate of wages of his la¬ 
bourers lie will have to organise their work better, and to adopt methods 
by which manual labour will be reduced in order to effect economies. 

Alt era turns in the number of labourers and in the cost of manual labour 
employed in the production of milk. — The writers estimate that in 1919- 
1920 the direct expenditure on manual labour should not have been more 
than 20 °o of the cost of production of the milk. They refer to several 
legistered he ids in which the percentage of the cost of manual labour 
in the production of milk varied according to circumstances. Among 
the attempts made by certain farmers to reduce the cost of production, 
the writers socially mention the case of a dairy in which a milking machine 
was used. This innovation made jxxssible an economy of y 2 d per gallon. 
However the purchase of a milking machine does not show a profit except 
for heids of more than 40 head. In another farm ingenious arrangements 
were made to facilitate and diminish the need for manual labour. Owing 
to increased production obtained in more hygienic conditions the farmer 
wis able to sell his milk for 5 d. a gallon more Ilian other producers, 
while his expenses on manual labour were not increased by more than 
3 y 2 d. per gallon. The writers also mention the case of a dairy where 
the cows were separated in several cowhouses. This arrangement brought 
the cost of manual labour up to as much as lod. per gallon of milk, while 
in a neighbouring dairy where all the cows were stalled in the same 
cowhouse the proportion of the cost of manual labour in the cost of pro¬ 
duction was 18 % less as compared with that in the preceding case. The 
installation of a petrol motor in two other farms allowed the cost of manual 
labour to be reduced by as much as 1 V 2 d per gallon of milk in one case and 
to decrease it by 25 % in the other compared with the cost entailed by 
the pievious use of an old steam motor. F. S. 

121.5 - Comparison between Net Costs and Profits of French Breeding in 1913, 
and 1921. - PkMauny, m Bulletin de la SoctSte dcs A "nculteurs de France , Supplement 
au BulUttn d'acril 1^22 Lnmpfes rendu 6 de VAs*embtte utn^ale de 1022, part 2 , pp 47-50. 
Pari*, 1 022 

The writer enquires into the differences between the net costs and pro¬ 
fits of French breeding in 1913 and 1921 by making use of the coefficients 
of foods and manual labour applied to three principal classes of animals. 

Cattjjs. — The price per kg. of live animals in 1914 was 0.85 fr. ; 
it then rose slowly to 0.95 fr. in 1915 ; 1.16 fr. in 1916 ; 1.50 f~. in 19 17; 
1.93 fr. in 1918 and more sharply only in 1919 to 2.59 fr. to reach the maxi¬ 
mum of 4.30 fr. in 1920. Since then a rapid fall has brought the price 
down to 2.24 fr. at the end of 1921. 
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This shows that up to 1917. breeders did not make sufficient profit 
to justify their efforts, and that they did not begin to make large profits 
until after the war in 1919 and more especially in 1920. Up to the end of 
1918 prices were controlled. 

The comparison between the coefficients of 1913 and 1921 is as follows: 
— manual labour, 4.5 ; straw, 2; hay, 4.5; lucerne, 5 ; mangolds, 4; cake, 
4. With these coefficients, which show that the costs to the breeder were 
generally 4 times as high in 1921, the writer compares the coefficient of 3 for 
profits. Kven during 1921 dealers who bought in February to sell again 
at the end of the year have suffered losses often exceeding 1000 fr. per 
animal. 

The following are some striking comparisons : — 

A calf is fattened ou xooo l of milk 

In 1013, at o 20 fr pel itre, it cost 200 fr , 

In at 060 fr per litter, it co»t 600 fr ; 

or a coefficient of 3 instead 1 


fattening of a cow takes about two and a 

hall months 


It cost - 

1*1 T013 

III I <)21 


— 

— 

Normal ration 

io<) fr 

288 fr 

Concentrates 

20 » 

64 » 

Manual labour 

20 » 

50 » 


M ( > fr 

402 fr. 


or a coefficient ot over 2 5 instead of 1 

J'or a d«ur> cow the estimated cost of rations, both in the stall ami at pasture, woiks 
out as follow-- — 



m 1013 

in 1921 

Stali feeding, 6 months 

261 fr 

720 

fr 

Grazing, 6 months 

30 » 

115 



291 fi. 


fr. 


The ccM. erf upkeep in 1021 is therefore almost 3 times what it was in 1913 


Sheep. — Coefficients of 1921 compared with those of 1913:— Man¬ 
ual labour, 4.5 ; grain, 2.5 ; straw, 2 ; hay, 3.5 ; sainfoin, 4 ; mangolds, 4 ; 
cake, 4 ; the average coefficient is slightly less than 4. Comparing the 
current rate of 1.40 fr. a kilo live weight in 1914 with that of 4 fr. in 1921, 
receipts barely balance expenditure. 

Pigs. — Coefficients of 1921 compared with those of 1913 :— Manual 
labour, 4.5 ; potatoes 6 ; bran, 4 ; grain, 2.3 ; cake, 4. For pigs the coeffi¬ 
cient of potatoes, the food most generally used, is 6 while the value of the 
pig, per kg. live weight, which rose from r.20 fr. in 1913 to 4 fr. in 1921, has 
only quadrupled. The breeder must therefore increase the proportion of 
grain and cake in the ration to avoid loss. 


[ISIS] 
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The writer supplements these comparative figures by noting the rise 
in the following coefficients which affect the necessary expenses of every 
breeder: — 

The cost of wheelwright's work, farriery, and harness was from 4 
to 5 times higher in 1921 than in 1914. 

Building materials and the wages for skilled workmen such as masons, 
carpenters, joiners and tilers, cost 5 to 8 times as much. 

Transport costs from 2 to 3 times and manure from 4 to 6 times as 
much though it is true that manures have recently fallen in price. 

G. A B. 

1216 - Reduction in the Values 0! Farm-Products. — Weather Crops ani Marked, \ r oi 1, 
No 22 , p 465. Washington, I> C , June 3, 1022 

The value of dairy and poultiy-yard produce has fallen much less 
rapidly than the value of other farm-products. Reduction began in 1920 
and continued during 1921. The index figures for prices for 1920 and 1921, 
reckoning the 1919 figures as equivalent to 100, are given in the annexed 
table and have been calculated by the “ Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Kstimates These figures show that when in 1921 the prices of cereals, 
forage and stock showed a 50 % fall as compared with the prices for 1919, 
the prices for dairy and poultry-yard produce fell 25 % only. The greatest 
fall was in the price of wool, the figure for 1921 being only about 33 1 / 3 % 
of that recorded for 1919. 

The total value of the dairy products for 1919 was estimated at 
2 410 000 000 dollars, representing 45 % of the total value of the animal 
products. In comparison with 1919 this figuie shows a decrease as regards 


Index numbers of farm product 6, 1919-1921. 
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total value and an increase as regards the percentage of the total of animal 
products. The value in 1919 was 2 970 000 000 dollars, i. e . 37 % of the 
total value. 

The value of the poultry-yard produce fell from 1 100 000 000 dollars 
in 1919 to 943000000 dollars in 1921, while these products represented, 
in 1919 and 1921 respectively, 13 % and 78 % of the total animal 
products. A. de B, 


AGRICUI/TURAE INDUSTRIES. 

12® 7 - Presence of Arsenic in Grapes, Musts and Wines due to the Use of Insecti¬ 
cides (1). — Krug (Speyer), in Wein und Rebe, Ycai 4, No. 4, pp. 179 181. Mainz, 
Aug. 1, 1922 

For several years the German Health Bureau requested the oeno- 
logical laboratories to search musts and wines for arsenic and lead from the 
insecticides used against cochylis (Coch\li$ ambiguella). 

The year 1921 was very favourable for such work because, as there had 
been very little rain, the insecticides were not washed off the grapes. It 
was therefore probable that the poisonous matter remained 011 the grapes to 
a greater extent than usual and passed into the musts and wines. 

The writer determined, according to the methods of the Health Bureau, 
the arsenic content of musts and wines made from grapes treated with 
Sturm's remedy or with uranium green. 

He obtained the following results: — 

in i kg. of grapes mgm o n and 073 of arsenic 
in 1 1 of must mgm o.p», 0.93 and 1.28 of arsenic 
in 1 1. of wine mgm. 0.2 and o 2 of arsenic. 

Arsenic is therefore found in grapes, musts and in wine; but accord¬ 
ing to pharmaceutical data r the quantities are so small that they need 
cause no apprehension from a hygienic or sanitary point of view, even to 
persons who may consume large quantities of grapes treated with insect¬ 
icides or of their products. Sturm's insecticide especially, which is the most 
generally used and the most effective remedy, does not have any appreciable 
trace of arsenic. The figures given above show that a large proportion of 
the arsenic disappears during fermentation. Naturally, when using arse- 
ical substances all possible precautions should be taken. E. V. 

1218 - Disappearance of free Sulphurous Aeid in preserved Apple Juiee. — 

Warcollier and I^eMoal, in Comptes rendus de V Acadtmie d'Agriculture de France, 
Vol. VIIJ, No. 9, pp. 325*331. Paris, Maich 1, 1922. 

To obtain sweet cider in the months of April and May, at which time 
it cannot be obtained naturally, “ dry " cider is sweetened with sugar, 
or preferably with apple juice preserved by means of sulphurous acid. 

The writers have ascertained that the quantity of free sulphurous add 

(1) See R. 1916, Nos. 795 and 1319. {Ed.) 
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decreases with the duration of preservation ; this phenomenon is due to 
the fact that when the apple juice was prepared a certain number of rotten 
apples were used. The writers have shown that the oxidating diastases 
of rotten apples caused oxidation of the pectin and of the sugars contained 
in the apple juice, and that these constituents are thus transformed into 
aldehyde and ketone compounds which absorb a large quantity of sulphur¬ 
ous acid. The acid is combined with these compounds and thus loses 
its antiseptic properties. 

The remedy consists in using only perfectly sound apples in the pre 
paration of apple juice for preservation. F. D. 

1219 - Maraschino prepared with pure Blastomyeetes. — s^hweizer, k , and 

Fischlin, H (Jyaboratoriuin des Fidtrenddschen Gesundheitsamt, Berne) in Mitteilungen 
a d Oeb Lebensmittiluntcrsucbung u Hygiene, Vol XII, No 4, pp 21 7-222 
Berne, 1922 

Cherry pulp, fermented and distilled, gives the cherry liqueur known 
undei the name of Maraschino. The cherries intended for such use are 
placed in barrels and brought to the distillery, where they ordinarily 
undergo spontaneous fermentation. Pure cultures, generally isolated from 
wine must, have been \ery little used. SCHWKm:R recently isolated in 
cherry must 7 species of blastomyeetes and used them in the production 
of maraschino with the cooperation of a distillery, He determined for 
each of these species their production of alcohol and, for the most active, 
their production of acids, and ethers ; in addition, he kept account of the 
aroma under different conditions, such as with sterilised juice and with 
juice not sterilised ; he then proceeded with distillation. 

Four species gave good results *— Saccharomyces Cerasi J, S. Cerasi IT, 
S. Clwdaii and 5 . Fischlini ; one species, S. Zopfii produced a bad alcohol; 
two others S. carlshergensis var. Cerasi and S. Guilhermondi were excluded 
from the experiments after a x^reliminary test in which they produced 
alcohol inferior to that ol the others. I,. V. 

1220 - The Sugar Industry in Russia before and after the War. — Dade, m La AVtom- 
truchon, No 3, pp. 13-14 Berlin, May 27, 1922. 

The growth of sugar beet in Europe has opened unexpected fields to 
the agriculturist. From an economic standpoint it has given an industrial 
complexion to agricultural enterprise and has improved the yield of the 
soil in a manner hitherto not thought to be possible. The mellowing of 
the soil by the deep roots of the beet, manuring and other favourable re¬ 
sults inherent in this kind of cultivation have increased not only the yield 
of the beet itself, but also that of other crops grown afterwards on the 
same soil, as for instance that of wheat. From the social standpoint this cul¬ 
tivation has mobilised the agricultural labourer. The cultivation of beet 
had expanded to such an extent in Europe during the 20 years before the 
war that its production almost equalled that of sugar cane. Thus in 1912- 
13 the world’s production of beet sugar reached 9 000000 t. and that of 
cane sugar 9300000, or 18300000 t. total production. The production 
of beet sugar was therefore as much as 49 % of the whole sugar production. 
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Probably no branch of agriculture was so hardly tried by the war. The 
restrictive measures taken by the State, the lack of artificial manures and 
labour caused the cultivation of beet to decrease by more than half its pre¬ 
vious production. At the time when the production of cane sugar increas¬ 
ed to almost 12 000 000, t. that of beet sugar fell to 3 500 000 t. total or, 
scarcely a quarter of the production in 19x9-1920. Before the war Ger¬ 
many headed the European production with 27000 000 t. of sugar. Russia, 
with 19 000 000 t. came second, and had exceeded, shortly before the war, 
the Austro-Hungarian sugar production. The lowest yield was that of 
the crop of 1919-20, when Germany produced only 720000 t. that is to say 
a quarter, and Russia only 350 000, or a sixth of their pre-war production. 
In Germany it recovered in 1921-22 to about 14 000 000 t. or 50 % of the 
old production, but in Russia it is still fairly low. Apart from Polish soils 
it is mainly the “ black soil regions ", especially in the Provinces of Kiew, 
Podolia, Volhinia, Tschernigow and Poltava, which are particularly suit¬ 
able for sugar beet cultivation. In these Provinces sugar beet cultiva¬ 
tion, under the action of the " Normirowka " Syndicate, had reached a 
development which made these Provinces the greatest competitors among 
producing countries of Western Europe in the world’s market. These 
Provinces having combined in 1902, at the time of the Brussels convention 
and having paralysed Russian export, the Russian Government endeavoured 
to preserve its sugar industry by legislative measures. However the home 
consumption of the country could not be increased quickly enough and it 
was not easy to find new markets in the ICast to compensate for the loss of 
the We.stern markets. Thus overproduction ceased to increase. The 
Russian Government was then obliged in turn to join in the Brussels con¬ 
vention in 1907. In 1912 the convention was renewed on the condition 
that its renewal should last up to 1918, and that Russia should have the 
right of export to the adherent countries of Western Europe, over and 
above her annual quota of 200000 t, an excess of 150000 t for 1911-12 
and a surplus of 50 000 t. for the following years. 

When war broke out, there were in Russia about 270 sugar factories, 
the area under beet crops was about 700 000 ha. and the production was over 
100 000 000 pouds (about X 630 000 t.) At the present time only one third 
of these sugar factories are working, and the area under cultivation is not 
more than 40 % of the former area. It is not only the area under culti¬ 
vation which has enormously decreased, but also the production of sugar. 
According to reliable information, beet growing has not, it is true, suffered 
so greatly from the war and the revolution as other branches of agriculture, 
because the peasants have understood its great importance and have man¬ 
aged more or less to preserve it from destruction. In the sugar industry 
also, the tendency was to pass on to the small rural proprietor an increas¬ 
ingly important part ib the beet crop which formerly belonged exclusi¬ 
vely to large proprietors. It should also be added that the labour quest¬ 
ion does not present the same difficulties in Russia as elsewhere, for work 
is generally done with the help of the peasants of the neighbourhood. 

An attempt is now being made in the Ukraine to restore the beet crop 
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to its pre-war level and to procure seed in Germany so as to be able in three 
years to grow the necessary plants. Some experts even think that, if the 
situation remains quiet, in three to five years at latest, the growing of su¬ 
gar beet will to a large extent recover in southern Russia. 

G. A. B. 

i22i - The Distillation of Stump-Wood and Logging Waste of Western Yellow- 

Pine. — Donx, M. G. (Assistant Chemist, feather ami Paper laboratory. Bureau of 
Chemistry), Shattuck, C. H. (Professor of Forestry), and Marshall, W. D. (Research 
Fellow, Forestry Department, University of Idaho), in United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1003. Washington, D. C., Dec. 1921. 

Western yellow pine (Pinits ponderosa) is the most widely distributed 
of the western commercial softwoods. The Forest Service estimates the 
amount of standing timber of this species to be approximately 335 000 000 000 
board feet, or more than that of any other species except Douglas fir. 
The reported cut for this species for IQ17 was 1 862 QI4 815 board feet. 
This represents an area of more than 350 000 acres of land annually cleared 
and left covered with stumps after logging operations. About one third 
of this is within the national forests and is generally of little value for agri¬ 
culture because of the roughness of the land. Much of the remaining 
two-thirds however is valuable for crops. 

Removing the stumps is arduous and costly, and so far they have 
been considered to be worthless after removal. Any process which may 
serve to reduce the cost of clearing the land or lead to the discovery of a 
profitable use for the stumps is therefore worthy of careful consideration. 
Observations on the methods of utilizing the more resinous portions of the 
yellow pine of the South (P. palustns) in the manufacture of wood-distil¬ 
lation products suggested the possibility that the western species might 
serve the same purpose, as these trees, especially the stumps, are often 
quite resinous. 

It is well known that western yellow pine was used in California as a 
profitable source of turpentine during the Civil War. In speaking of tur¬ 
pentine obtained from western yellow pine, Schorgkr says: "There is no 
reason to suppose that both the California and the Arizona oils will not 
serve the purposes for which ordinary turpentine is commonly used." 
According to BeI'TS nearly as much turpentine and resin was obtained from 
western yellow pine as from the pines of the Southeast. Wenzku states 
that the odour, specific gravity and boiling point of oleoresin from Pinus 
ponderosa coriespond with those of the common oil of turpentine. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that turpentine opeiations in the large 
tracts of virgin pine timber in the West will be undertaken within a few 
years, because of the rapid cutting of the yellow pine of the South. For 
convenience the chief areas of western yellow pine may be grouped as 
follows : 1) Arizona and New Mexico; 2) California; 3) Oregon and 

Washington; 4) Idaho, Montana, and Utah; 5) Colorado, South Da¬ 
kota and Wyoming. 

Not all of the stumps are sufficiently resinous for profitable distillation 
under present conditions. If the areas are not agricultural in character. 
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they should be reafforested. In this case the land clearing problem is not 
so important, although the stumps should be utilized, if it is economically 
possible to do &o. For the entire area of western yellow pine land, the aver¬ 
age volume of stumpwood is 2.5 cords an acre, and probably half of this 
land carries double this amount of stumpwood. in general the stumps 
of western yellow pine are not as uniformly rich in resin as those of the 
ongleaf yellow pine in the South Atlantic and Gulf states. The only 
wastes from western yellow-pine logging suitabl for profitable distillation 
on a commercial scale are those resinous stumps which contain at least 
50 per cent or more of resinous heartwood, and the resinous hearfwood 
of stumps, dead, felled wood, and limbs from which the sapwood has rot¬ 
ted away. 

It is impossible to classify western stumps merely by a superficial 
examination of the quantity of resinous exudation on the face of the stumps* 
“ Rich " stumps, containing not less than 60 per cent of very resinous 
heartwood, probably can be profitably distilled in a commercial plant where 
the stand of such stumps is dense enough to keep a plant supplied for a 
number of years. 

Owing to the fact that there is a well-developed market in the west 
for crude pine-wood oils for use in the flotation concentration of ores, and 
also to the small volume of " rich ” wood obtainable within hauling dis¬ 
tance, it is probable that single retort plants, which can be dismantled 
and moved when necessary are the most suitable for wood distillation in 
that section of the country, especially in regions remote from the railroad. 
Such plants might be owned and operated jointly by a number of settlers. 

The resined turpentine, from western yellow-pine stumpwood, con¬ 
sisting mostly of 11 beta-pinene " and “ limonene ".has higher boiling-point 
limits than similar turpentine from southern yellow-pine, and dries much 
more slowly. For this reason paints and varnishes thinned with the tur¬ 
pentine take longer to dry than the same paints and varnishes thinned 
with turpentine made from the longleaf yellow pine of the South. 

The solvent power of this turpentine is not less than that of wood 
turpentine from longleaf yellow pine made and refined by the same process. 
It is suitable for many if not all of the purposes for which wood turpentine 
can be employed. 

The refined pine oil and the crude oils obtained by distilling western 
yellow pine are valuable for ore recovery by the flotation process. This 
is probably the most profitable use to which these products can be put. 
The crude light and heavy oils have germicidal properties, approximately 
half as great as those of phenol, for which reason they are useful for shingle 
stains, wood preservatives, vermin killers, and disinfectants. 

The pyroligneous acid or “ acid liquor" contains approximately 
one fourth the amount of acetic acid, methyl alcohol, and acetone ordin¬ 
arily recovered from hardwood acid liquor, and is heavily charged with 
dissolved tarry matter, resembling in all respects the pyroligneous acid 
obtained in distilling southern yellow-pine wood. At the usual prices 
the recovery of these materials at a profit is hardly possible by present 
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methods. A simple method has been devised for the commercial refining 
of crude wood turpentine, which yields a superior product. A. d. B. 

1222 - Relationship between the Concentration 0! the Hydrogen Ion and the Number 
Of Bacteria in Milk (1). — Sciiultz, E w , Marx, A and Beaver, H J (Staiidford 
University, California), in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol V, No 4,p 383-38 7^ Baltimore, 
July 1922. 

The bacterial numeration of milk by the plate method requires 
several manipulations and does not allow the result to be known until 
48 hours later; the determination of the concentration of the hydrogen ion 
made by means of a colorimetric method, on the other hand, only re¬ 
quires a few minutes and is still quicker if it is done with the WENDT elec¬ 
tric apparatus. 

The writers used this apparatus in a long seiies of comparative tests 
with the plate method 

The results showed a satisfactory agreement between the two methods: 
the quality of milk can therefore be estimated with sufficient precision 
by measuring the concentration of the hydrogen ion. Owing to the fa¬ 
cility and rapidity of this process, it deserves to be widely used in the 
dairy industry and by consumers, especially in cases where it is important 
to know the quality of milk before it is used e. g. in hospitals, etc. 

Milk shortly after milking has ordinarily pH = 6.7 to 6 8. At pH = 
6.5, the number of bacteria exceeds the limit generally allowed. Milk, 
in which the acidity is scarcely sensible to taste has about pH = 6. 

F. D. 

1223 - The Accuracy of Weinziri’s Test for Determining the Contamination of Milk 
by Excrement. — Hudson, J R , and Ianner, V W (Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Illinois Urbanu), in Journal of Dairy Science , Vol V, No 4, pp 377-382, 
4 figs Baltimore, July 1922 

Among the different methods recently suggested for the detection 
of contaminated milk, is included that of J. Weinzire and M. V. Vee- 
dee ( American Journal of Pul he Health, Vol. V, No. 9, pp. 862-866, 1915), 
which is practiced in the following manner, gs. 0.5 — 1 cubic cm. 
of melted paraffin wax is poured into a test tube with a diameter 
of 15 mm . which is stopped with cotton wool and sterilised in 
dry or moist heat. 3 cubic cm. of the milk to be examined is run into the 
same tube by means of a sterilised pipette ; it is placed in an Arnold 
steriliser and is heated to 8o° C for 10-15 minutes. This treatment causes 
the paraffin wax to melt and rise to the surface where it hardens on cool¬ 
ing and forms a seal which only allows the development of anaerobic mi¬ 
crobes. The heat ako drives off the oxygen absorbed by the milk and 
thus renders anaerobiosis more complete. All the micro-organisms de¬ 
veloped are destroyed by the heat; only the spores remain. The tubes 
are then incubated for 3 days, at 37 0 C. If there are any anaerobic mi¬ 
cro-organisms, gas is formed which raises the stopper of paraffin wax in 


(i) See R Dec 1921, No 1280 (Ed) 
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the tube. Two positive tubes out of five indicate excessive contamination. 
To test the degree of accuracy of this method the writers applied it to 
about a hundred samples of milk. The results obtained, comparatively 
with the count on the plates (Frost’s method) and with the examination 
of the sediment (Wizard’s method), show that the Weinziri, method 
cannot be admitted as an accurate determination of contamination of milk 
by farmyard manure. There is no relation between the amount of 
impurities on the one hand and the number of micro-organisms and the 
results of Weinziri/s test on the other hand. 

These results and conclusions confirm those of Ayers and Ceem- 
mer(i). F. D. 

1224 - Contamination of Milk by defective Corking of Bottles. — j ackley, j a (State 
Department of Agricultme, Sacramento, California), in Journal of Datrv Science , Vol. I, 
No 4, pp. 406 J.H, 2 figs Baltimore, July 1922. 

Milk which is perfectly wholesome at the time of bottling may be¬ 
come, especially during epidemics, a means of infection, owing to corking 
the bottles with corks which are pushed into the necks of the bottles while 
leaving the edges uncovered. Wiping the top of the neck with a cloth, 
and even washing it with soap and hot water, so as to remove all visible 
trace of dirt, are of very little use as means of disinfection ; the writer 
has proved this by pressing the tops of the necks of bottles cleaned in this 
way on plates of agar-agar. On the other hand the use of disinfectants 
is neither practical nor to be recommended. It would be better to close 
the bottles with capsules covering the edges of the tops of their necks ; 
but as the cost of capsules is rather high and much more than that of 
ordinary corks, it is not always possible in practice to use them. The 
writer has therefore tried sterilising the edges or the neck over a gas 
flame by turning the bottle quickly while counting from 1 to 5 at least 
and up to 8 at most. The flame should only lightly touch the edges to 
avoid splitting the glass. This method is quite effective, and is recom¬ 
mended by the writer. F. D. 

1225 - The Milking Machine and the Hygienic Qualities of Milk. — brew, j. d. (Cor¬ 
nell Univeisity, Ithaca, New York) in I'he Journal of Dairy Sctencc , Vol. V, No 4, 
pp. 412 420, 2 diagr. Baltimore, July 192-2. 

The " New York City Board of Health ” has laid down that first 
quality milk, that is to say milk sold raw for direct consumption, must 
not contain more than 30 000 micro-organisms (colonies) per cubic cen¬ 
timetre ; milk which is sterilised must not contain more than 100 000 if 
of second quality or more than 300 000 if it is third quality. Beyond 
these limits milk is considered unfit for direct consumption. The three 
qualities above referred to are designated respectively by the letters A, 
B, C. 

To encourage the production of hygienic milk the sellers pay the 
producers a premium on first quality niilk and a much smaller one on 


(1) See R. Dec. 1021, No. 12 (£V ) 
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second quality milk. It is therefore of great interest to the producer 
to know the rules to be followed to produce hygienic milk. 

In March 1921 the Dairy Department of the New York State Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, undertook a propaganda and instruction campaign 
for the production of hygienic milk. The work was based on bacterio¬ 
logical study, by means of the direct microscopic method, of milk deliv¬ 
ered by every producer to retailers on 2 or 3 successive days ; the re¬ 
sults so obtained were explained and discussed at a meeting of producers 
to whom previous notice was given. The examination of milk carried 
out in this way from March to September has enabled important informa¬ 
tion to be collected on the subject of the principal bacterial factors which 
affect the number of bacteria in milk. Observations made in classifying 
3243 samples of milk delivered by 1104 producers have led to the con¬ 
clusion that the most common causes of a large number of bacteria in 
milk when it is delivered to the seller in town are: — 1) want of rapid and 
effective chilling of the milk immediately after milking ; 2) high contam¬ 
ination of the milk by jugs or other dairy utensils which were not 
sufficiently sterilised by means of a jet of steam, boiling water or by 
drying in a current of hot air immediately after washing; 3) heavy cont¬ 
amination by dirty milking machines. 

The comparative examination of milk supplied by 790 producers, 
635 of whom milked by machine and 155 by hand, has enabled it to be 
ascertained that:— before the meeting of producers 31.6 % of those who 
used milking machines supplied A quality milk, 12.9 % milk of B quality 
and 55.5 % C quality milk ; after the meeting, 54.0 — 18.5 — 27.5 res¬ 
pectively ; those who milked by hand : — before the meeting A quality 
milk 70.7 -- B quality 9.3 — C quality 20.0 % ; after the meeting, 
84.6 — 5.9 — 9.5 % respectively. 

These results, from a hygienic point of view, are not in favour of 
milking machines ; on the other hand they indicate the possibility of im¬ 
proving present conditions, which is much to be desired, since, owing 
to the high cost of manual labour, milking machines are becoming more 
and more common. 

One of the main reasons for insufficient cleaning of milking machines 
is that the manufacturing firms, in the instructions for the use of their 
machines, do not sufficiently emphasize the necessity for careful cleaning. 
To eliminate these drawbacks the representatives of various factories 
met at a conference at which the question was explained to them and 
they will try to find a solution. F. D. 


1226 - The Foaming of Cream. — Babcock, C. J (Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department ol Agriculture) in U S, Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
No. J075, 22 pp., 14 fig. Washington, I). C., July, 13 1022. 

Owing to the increasing use of whipped cream as human food and 
the small amount of knowledge that we have on the subject of the factors 
which determine the aptitude of cream to foam, the writer undertook 
an experimental investigation. To measure the consistency of whipped 
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cream, lie invented a very simple apparatus, composed of a very small 
balance bearing a counterpoise at the end of one of its arms, and pro¬ 
vided at the end of the other arm with a small rod ending in a disk ; the 
counterpoise is moved until the disk, penetrates into the cream, and the 
graduation on which the counterpoise happens to be indicates, approx¬ 
imately, the pressure in grammes per square inch. The results obtained 
may be summed up as follows * - 

Non-pasteurised cream whips better than pasteurised, homogeneis- 
ed or pasteurised-homogeneised cream. Pasteurisation slightly reduces 
the aptitude of the cream to foam especially when it contains less 
than 23 % of fats. Homogeneisation reduces very much the aptitude 
of cream to foam; the greater the pressure required to homogeneise the 
cream the more the aptitude of the cream to foam is reduced. Homo- 
generation combined with pasteurisation renders the cream practically 
useless for whipping The aptitude of cream to foam, whether poor or 
rich*in fats, pasteurised or not, homogeneised or pasteurised-homogeneis¬ 
ed, increases with the age of the cream. But the age of cream necessary 
for successful whipping varies with the quality and the fat content of 
the cream. In any case the most rapid changes take place during the 
first 48 hours, and after about 72 hours the greatest yield of whipped cream 
per weight unit of cream is obtained. 

The aptitude of cream to foam improves with an increase in the fat 
contents up to 30 ° n , in higher percentages the quality or consistency of 
the whipped cream does not sensibly improve but the consistency lasts 
longer and the time required for whipping decreases. 

Temperature is an important factor in the whipping of cream. To 
get good results, the temperature of the cream should not exceed 7 0 C. 

Increased acidity by adding lactic acid or by natural acidification does 
not affect the aptitude of cream to foam so long as the acidity does not 
exceed 0.3 % ; beyond that degree of acidity the cream has an acid taste 

“ Viscogen ” suitably used increases the aptitude of cream to foam 
and does not affect its taste. “ Viscogen " (Babcock and Russkix, 
The Restoration of Consistenc3 T of Pasteurized Cream, Wisconsin A grit. 
Exp . Station , Bulletin No. 54) is prepared the following manner : — 
2.5 parts by weight of sugar are dissolved in 5 parts of water ; 1 part of 
quick-lime is dissolved gradually in 3 parts of sugar and water ; the liquid 
is strained through a sieve; the filtrate is stirred frequent^ and, 2 or 3 
hours later it is allowed to settle until the clear liquid at the top can be 
siphoned off. It must be used with discretion, that is to sa3* in a quan¬ 
tity insufficient to render the cream alkaline. 

Sugar added in sufficient quantity to thoroughly sweeten the cream, 
whether it is added before or after whipping, decreases its aptitude to 
foam; the smaller the amount added the less its effect. The addition 
of aromatic essences has no effect either on the quality or preservation of 
the whipped cream. The most important factors which determine the 
consistency are temperature, the quality of the cream and its fat content. 

Cream powder will not whip. Condensed milk can be made to foam 
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but the whipped cream so obtained disintegrates immediately ; such milk 
cannot therefore be used for the purpose. F. D. 

1227 - Calculation of the Quantity of Yeasts and Moulds and their Relationship to 
the Pasteurisation of Cream for making Butter. — stirjtz, b a (University oi u- 
linois, Urbane) in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol V, No. 4, pp 362-371, bibliography 
ot 10 publications Baltimore, July 1922 

The writer's experiments had a double object:— 1) to discover wheth¬ 
er the calculation of the quantity of yeasts and moulds present in but¬ 
ter could furnish useful information on the subject of the efficiency of 
pasteurisation and on the manipulation of the cream during butter mak- 
ng ; 2) to determine the causes of contamination of butter which, in spite 
of the use of pasteurized cream, suffers from the presence of yeasts and 
moulds. 

From the results obtained the writer concludes that: — 1) The 
calculation of the yeasts and moulds in butter cannot furnish any certain 
indication of the effectiveness of pasteurisation. However, if 30 is tak¬ 
en as the maximum number of colonies of yeasts and moulds per cubic 
centimeter of butter, it may be considered as an indication of the care 
taken in making the butter ; 2) This calculation cannot indicate whether 
the butter was made with pasteurized cream or not , 3) The churn may 
be one of the principal sources of contamination of the cream after pasteur¬ 
isation , 4) The cream may be contaminated by the use of a “ starter " 
to assist fermentation, but that source of yeasts and moulds has scarcely 
any effect on the final calculation, unless a " starter ” of very bad 
quality is used. F. D. 

1228 - Common Defects in Butter and how to Avoid Them. — Hamilton, 0 , m Bul¬ 
letin No, 427, Department ot Agriculture, Salisbury , Rhodesia , jj pp. Salisbury, 
Au« 1922 

The most common defects in butter, so far as the flavour is concern¬ 
ed, are as follows :— insipidity — flavour of burnt meat — flavour of fish 
— flavour of cheese — flavour of yeast — bitterness — mouldiness — 
rancidity. The writer (Dairy Kxpert, Specialist for Dairy and milk food 
industries to the Department of Agriculture of Rhodesia), describes them 
in detail, examines their causes and shows how to avoid them , finally, 
he gives the following summary of the precautions to be taken in making 
butter. 

The place where butter is made should be cool, hygienic, clean ; 
the walls should be frequently whitewashed. The receptacles intended 
for holding cream should only be used for that purpose and should be 
suitable. The cows should get succulent green food, even in winter. The 
cream should be kept in as cool a place as possible in summer and at a 
temperature of 15 0 or 1G 0 C in winter , very low temperatures cause the 
development of a bittei taste in the cream. Churning should be done at 
least every three days in summer and every four days in winter. 

Churning should not take too long, as in that case the butter loses 
its consistency. The butter should be washed twice while still granular. 
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with water as cold as possible. Butter should not be kept in a damp 
dark place. Butter should not be worked up to such a degree as to make 
it soft. Granular butter should be turned out on the working up table, 
covered with damp muslin and well drained. If the butter is too much 
worked up, it has the texture of lard. For salting, use a saturated sol¬ 
ution of salt; this hardens the granules of butter and helps to give a good 
texture. If salt is used in solid form it must be very pure, thoroughly 
pounded and evenly distributed. The pats of butter should be nicely 
shaped and wrapped in good butter-paper. Boxes for packing butter should 
be divided into compartments, each able to contain half a kilogramme. 
It is preferable to use a shallow box with a wide bottom holding 2 layers 
of pats, rather than a box with a narrower bottom containing 5 or 6 layers. 

Regarding the causes of defects in butter, the writer explains them 
in the following manner: — 

Insipidity. — This is one of the most common defects. It is due 
to various causes, but mainly to lack of green forage, to preservation 
of the cream, to too low a temj>erature while ripening and to excessive 
washing of granular butter. 

Flavour of fat. — This flavour is ordinarily due to excessive 
ripening of the cream. 

Flavour of cheese. — Is due to the decomposition of proteins in the 
butter-milk left in the butter owing to insufficient washing. 

Flavour of yeast. — Due to keeping the cream too long before churn¬ 
ing, or to insufficient cleaning of the cream separator. To avoid it, the 
cream should be refrigerated as soon as it is collected and should be 
quite clean. 

Bitterness. — This has often been noticed during the dry season when 
the cows are obliged to eat tough grass, but the most frequent cause 
is the presence of impurities in the salt. 

Mouldiness. — Is due to the growth of mould in the cream ; to avoid 
it the receptacles should be thoroughly cleaned, and the cream should 
be covered with muslin while being kept and when sent to be churned. 

Rancidity. — Is due to being kept at insufficiently low temperatures ; 
it occurs especially in defective butter. Well made butter keeps very 
well, as is proved by an experiment made in New Zealand. Some but¬ 
ter made from pasteurized cream, well churned and washed, was sent 
to Iyondon and kept there in a refrigerator for 10 years ; at the end of that 
time it was still perfectly sound. F. D. 

1229 - Specific Gravity of the Serum of diluted Butter Milk. — i^antkrwalp, f 

and Singer, J. (L,aboratorium tier Mileh wirt ^chaftlichen An^talt zu Oreif^wald) 
Molkcrei-ei'ttung, Year 36, No. 63, pp. 1427-1428. Hildesheim, Aui?. 22 and 25, 1922. 

This work was undertaken with the object of compiling a table to 
show, against the specific gravity of the serum of butter-milk, the quan¬ 
tity of water which had been added to it. 

The specific gravity of the serum of undiluted butter-milk varies be¬ 
tween 1.026 and 1.028 at 15 0 C. 1.026. therefore is taken as the minimum 
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specific gravity and the quantity of water added is deduced by calcula¬ 
tion from the ascertained specific gravity. The writers have Calculated 
and give in the table specific gravities for dilutions with water in quan¬ 
tities increasing by 0.4 or 0.5 % from 4 to 104.7 %• 

They next compared the figures thus obtained with those given by 
serum diluted with different percentages of water and found that the fig¬ 
ures of the table exceeded those obtained by actual measurements by 
very small quantities ; these differences have no practical disadvantage 
and are, moreover, fully compensated for by the fact that 1.026 is taken 
as the specific gravity of the serum of buttermilk whereas it is really 
on the average 1.028. 

F. D. 
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1230 - The Production of Sauerkraut. — 1. brunkow, o. r., Peterson, w. h., and 
Fred, E. B. (Department* of Agricultural Chemistry anti Agricultural Bacteriology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison), The influence of certain factors upon the chemical 
composition of Sauerkraut, in The Journal of the American Chemical Society, Vol. 43, 
No 10, pp 1244-1255, fig. 1. Easton, Pa., Oct. 1921. — II Fred, E B., and Peterson, 
W. H. [Ibidem), The Production of Pink Saueikiaut by Yeasts, in Journal of Bacteriology, 
Vol. 7 , No. 2, pp. 257-269, bibliography of 10 publication*. Baltimore, March 1922. 


I. — The production of sauerkraut is an example of the economic value 
of certain fermentations in the preservation of food. It is a case of an acid 
fermentation, similar to the fermentations found in ensilage, in certain milk 
foods and in certain dressed-pork products. It develops spontaneously : 
the bacterial flora which cause it are derived from several micro-organisms, 
certain of which are undesirable. The lactic acid bacteria tend to predom¬ 
inate, but other micro-organisms capable of giving disagreable flavours, 
aromas and appearances may also develop. To make good sauerkraut is 
therefore more or less a matter of chance; this may be avoided probably 
by inoculation with selected bacteria and thus a better and more uniform 
product may be obtained. 

The fermentation of sauerkraut has only somewhat recently been the 
object of experiment. In 1891, Reichardt made some chemical analyses 
of it; in 1897, Conrad undertook the first research on the bacterial flora; 
he isolated two blastomycetes and a Bacterium brassicae acidae which 
he considered to be the principal agent of fermentation ; in a complete 
chemical analysis he identified formic, acetic, butyric and lactic acids, 
ethyl alcohol, methane, hydrogen, and carbonic acid; neither acetone nor 
thio-alcohol were found. Other researches followed, among them those 
of Wehmer, who isolated a Bacterium brassicae and those of Gruber, 
who isolated a Pseudomonia brassicae acidae. In 1917, Henneberg made 
the first experiments in inoculation, after a most careful bacterio¬ 
logical examination, which led him to isolate 7 lactic acid bacilli, 2 coli¬ 
bacilli, 1 of acetic acid, 8 blastomycetes and 5 hyphomycetes and to consider 
the types of Bacterium lactis acidi, a Bacillus cucumeris fermentati, a group 
similar to that of Bacterium brassicae of Wehmer and Saccbaromyces 
panis fermentati as more important. More recently, Nelson and Beck 
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have taken up the chemical side of the question ; lastly I V K Fkvre has re¬ 
newed the inoculation experiments with pure bacterial cultures and has 
shown the importance of the influence of temperature on results. 

The writers made 61 laboratory experiments, in 6 series, with 2 con¬ 
trols for each. In each exi>eriment they used generally 1500 gm. of cabbage 
well chopped and mixed thoroughly with salt. The whole was placed in 
glass percolators of 2 1 . capacity, closed at the bottom with corks. Through 
the cork passed a glass tube attached to a rubber tube closed by a clip, 
for taking samples of the brine, which was filtered through glass wool ; 
the tops of the percolators were covered with disks pressed down with 
weights of 1 kg. The inoculations were made with pure 48 hour bacterial 
cultures and 50 cubic cm. of the culture were taken for each experiment; to 
the controls, on the other hand, distilled water was added. The 
results were invariably good. The cultures used may be grouped under 
three types : — 

1) Leptobacillus pento-ac elicits, essentially a producer of acids, fer¬ 
ments many sugars ; a similar type, which also causes fermentation of 
pentoses, gave sauerkraut of good quality, but favoured the development 
of blastomycetes, which produced a led pigment ; 

2) Bacillus bulgariciis, “ yoghourt ” ; 

3) Bacillus lactis aciili ; germs of this type invariably gave the 
best results, that is to say, a satisfactoty appearance, a sweet aroma and 
flavour ; a good texture : they pioduce less acids that the preceding types. 

Blastomycetes oidinarily have an injurious effect ; many give a dis¬ 
agreeable taste, and produce a red pigment even when cultivated in agai- 
agar; the writers found them in quantities in sauerkraut of a dark colour 
which was on sale in the market. 

The inoculated micro-organisms were always the most numerous ; the 
number of germs also varied widely, ranging from 500 000 to 91 000000 per 
cubic cm. 

The writers made numerous accurate chemical aualyses. The follow¬ 
ing were the principal substances identified of volatile acids, acetic acid ; 
of non-volatile acids, lactic acid ; of the alcohols, ethyl alcohol. Mannite 
is produced by bacteria which decompose lcvulose and reduce it partly to 
mannite, which may subsequently be destroyed. After extraction with 
boiling absolute alcohol, the writers found, in one case, 0.27 % °f mannite ; 
they think that previous estimations were exaggerated, as the total amount 
of sugar from which the other ternary products of fermentation are derived 
does not exceed 4 % in cabbage. 

The writers attribute much importance to the amount of acidity. 
Leptobacillus pentoaceticus and Bacillus lactis acidi produced in the first 
4 days a greater increase of acidit3* than that noticed in the controls; then 
a slighter increase up to the 18th day; then again, a greater increase ; the 
increase of acidity ordinarily ceases after the 25th day. These determina¬ 
tions were made with material from the lower layers; no appreciable 
difference in acidity was noticed during the first 4 days between the upper 
and lower layers after which the increase in acidity became more pro- 
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nounced; finally acidity was reduced under the action of a Mycoderma which 
oxidises the acids : in one case the development of this Mycoderma was 
anticipated. 

The quantity of salt ordinarily added to the chopped cabbage was 
from 2 to 2.5 %, When no salt whatever was added the sauerkraut got a 
disagreable smell, taste and appearance, caused both spontaneously and by 
inoculation with Leptobacillus , volatile acids and alcohol were formed and 
butyric acid was recognised by its odour. With 3 to 3.5 % of salt the 
odour of the sauerkraut was satisfactory, but the texture was tough. 

Experiments were also made on a large scale on two barrels of sauer¬ 
kraut supplied by a commercial firm, one being inoculated and the other 
not. The results of inoculation are not sufficiently definite for the method 
to be recommended commercially and further experiments' 1 are required. 

II. — It is known that sauerkraut is the result of spontaneous fer¬ 
mentation ; cabbages are cut up into thin slices ; salt is added and the whole 
is placed in a vat and compressed ; after a few hours, fermentation sets up, 
which rapidly converts the sugars in the cabbage into lactic acid, acetic acid, 
alcohol and other products. Normal sauerkraut has an acid reaction 
and an agreeable odour; the cabbage loses its adhesiveness, but preserves 
its texture and becomes slightly transparent. If the sauerkraut has 
a strong smell and a flabby texture, it is of bad quality. Several species 
of micro-organisms take part in the fermentation, but the lactic acid 
bacteria are the most important. 

Recently some firms who sell sauerkraut have found difficulty in mak¬ 
ing sure of its quality. One of the most frequent defects is the production 
of sauerkraut coloured red-pink or rose-salmon ; although edible it is 
little liked. The question is worth carefully examination as the production 
of sauerkraut in many countries is considerable : for example 165 000 000 
kg. of sauerkraut are produced annually in the State of Wisconsin and to 
that quantity must be added the small but numerous lots made for home 
use. Experiments regarding the cause of pink sauerkraut have been 
made : — Btjtjagin, Wehmkr and a number of other writers have tried 
to find germs which cause the pink pigment and the conditions in which 
the production of this pigment takes place. The presence of saccharo- 
mycetes and torulae was detected (1). 

These germs produce a colourless chromogen which the oxygen in the 
air transforms into pigment. 

A comparison of normal sauerkraut and pink sauerkraut shows that 
there are no appreciable chemical differences between them, but that the 
latter is much richer is micro-organisms. Torulae aboun# in all sauerkraut; 
but the pink pigment is only produced under certain conditions which the 
writers have been able to ascertain experimentally by causing cabbage to 


( 1) The Saccharomycetes or bias tom ycetes sporulate by imperfect asci, for which reason 
Erefeld groups them in a sub-class called hemi-asci ; torulaceae differ from them in 
being simpler micro organisms which do not produce ascospores. (AW.) 
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ferment in glass percolators and by varying the form of the experiment. 
They have concluded from these experiments that one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors is the quantity of salt: if it reaches or exceeds 3.2 % the pro¬ 
duction of pigment is much favoured. Temperature is another factor : 
when fermentation is developed at 20° C or above, pigmentation is pro¬ 
duced easily. Pink sauerkraut is formed with certainty by combining these 
two conditions, namely, abundant salting and high temperature. Acidity 
is another factor : if lactic or acetic acid is added to the cabbage, or if ino¬ 
culation is done with strongly acidifying bacteria, such as Leptobacillus 
bulgaricus , the development of chromogenic ferments is caused*; on the other 
hand, germs which acidify feebly, such as Bacterium lactis acidi , do not 
favour such development. An excess of salt exerts an injurious action, by 
paralysing the useful bacteria. The writers have shown experimentally 
that 4 % of salt very much decreases and 6 % entirely cancels the action 
of these bacteria. The presence of air is necessary to enable oxygen to 
transform the chromogen into pigment. 

I/. V. 

1231 - Frauds In the Algerian Wool Trade, and their Prevention. — Bulletin a ncoie de 
VAl^r.e l unisie hfaio< t Seeoml Series, Year 28, No % pp 1^8-144 Algieis, May x 022 

Algeria exports annually go 000 qx. of wool, the greater part ol which 
(70 000 qx ) is taken by France. The natives shear with a knife cutting 
the fleece unevenly, a lengthy operation and somewhat dangerous for the 
sheep. 

The wool is thrown on the ground, thus soiling it with earth, dust, etc., 
it is often moistened with milk serum and sand is added to increase the 
weight fraud ulentty. These practices have caused both distrust in buyers 
and a considerable depreciation in the value of the wool. Thanks to the 
interest taken in the matter by the Commercial Syndicate of Algiers and the 
Algiers Chamber of Commerce, the Governor (General of Algeria has issued 
two circulars to the Prefects of the district, requesting them to bring to 
the notice of the chiefs of the native tribes the necessity for keeping the 
wool quite clean by shearing on large sheets, and of using shears and 
shearing machines with which an even clip may be obtained. Special 
precautions are recommended in the use of these machines. The Prefects 
are also ordered to carry out through special agents the most scrupulous 
inspection of the wool exposed for sale and to urge buyers to report cases 
of fraud. 

E. F. 


1232 - The Export Of Cake in France. — Le phosphate et Us en^rais efr unique s Year XXXI, 
No 1 }52, pp. 86-87. Park, March 1922. 

The negotiations between the Minister for Agriculture and the oil 
manufacturers have resulted in an agreement on the following basis : — 

1) The manufacturers of oil have engaged to maintain in France 
a monthly stock of 20 000 t. of feeding cake and 5000 t. of manure cake, 

[ixM-uaa] 
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from October to April inclusive. During the months of May, June, July, 
August and September the stocks may be reduced to io ooo t. of feeding 
cake and 2500 t. of manure cake. 

2) The manufacturers of cake will establish an office in which 
orders will be centralised and transmitted to the various French oil manu¬ 
facturers. The order Bureau will serve as intermediary between producers 
and consumers, while leaving full liberty to both parties. 

3) For qualities of cake for which export licenses are granted manu¬ 
facturers are bound to sell goods reserved for the home market at prices 
10 % less than the current London market lates per complete truck load 
of 7000 kg. and 5 % for fractional consignments. 

A de B. 
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DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 

1233 - Influence of Temperature on the Distribution of Grain Smut of Sorghum 

( Sphace/otheca Sorghi) in India (i). — Kukarni, G. S., in The Agricultural 
Journal of India , VoJ. XVII, Part II, pp. 159-162 Calcutta, 1922. 

Sorghum (“ jowar ”) is generally sown in India from June to July, when 
the average temperatures in the regions where it is cultivated (Bombay, 
Madras, Central Provinces and Burma), vary between 21 0 and 30° C. This 
temperature is very favourable for the germination of the spores of sorghum 
smut (, Sphace/otheca *orghi) ; the host plant grows rather slowly and hence 
the period during which it becomes susceptible to the disease is prolonged, 
so that infection is certain. In the Indo-Gangetic plains, comprising the 
provinces of Sind, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar, where the 
temperature during June and July ranges from 30^ to 40° C, which is 
too high to allow the spores to germinate, but is very favourable to the 
growth of the young sorghum plants, the susceptible period soon passes 
and therefore infection is very limited. 

In order to test this view, pot cultures were carried out at the Myco- 
logical Laboratory of the Agricultural College, Poona. A small quantity 
of sorghum seed was taken, sprinkled with the fresh spores of grain smut 
and then sown in two pots. One pot was incubated at 40° C for three days 
and the other at 25 0 C which was the room temperature of the laboratory. 
On the fourth day, the pots were taken out and the seedlings were trans¬ 
planted into larger pots which were kept under observation until the plants 
flowered. In the first series of pot experiments, there was no smut attack, 
for the spores do not germinate at 4a 0 C, while in the second series, the 
attack was due to the free germination of the spores at 25 0 C. It is thus 
shown clearly that temperature is a limiting factor to the smut attack of 
the sorghum crop. The results of the pot experiments were tested and 
confirmed by field experiments made in 1918 and 1920 at Pusa, in Bihar, 
and at the Government farms at Larkhana and Jaeobabad in Sind. Smut 
appeared on the Pusa and Larkhana plots in 1918 owing to the exception¬ 
ally low temperatures that prevailed at sowing time. The number of 
plants attacked was however very small as compared with the control 
plot where it was 32 %. The 1920 results at Jaeobabad are however quite 

(1) See also R. Sept. 1918, No. 1054. (Ed.) 

[im] 
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definite. Smut attack was nil owing to the high temperature when the 
plots were sown, while it was considerable in the control ptot (65 %). 

The.se experiments, therefore, both in pot and field, go to show that 
temperature is the controlling factor in the distribution of grain smut 
of sorghum in India. G. T. 

diseases I234 - The Sleepy Disease of the Tomato in Great Britain and the Channel Isles. — 

$F VARIOUS Bewmby, W F, in The A finals of Applud Botany , Vol IX, No 3, pp. 116-134, 4 pi 

CROPS London, June 1022. 

In the British Isles and the Channel Isles, the tomato is attacked by 
a disease first described in 1896 by Massee under the name of " Sleepy 
Disease ” and attributed by him to Fusarium Lycopersici Sacc. This 
disease causes great financial losses to tomato cultivators. 

The experiments made by the author on tomatoes grown under glass 
in Great Britain, and especially in the Lea Valley, have shown as a result 
of repeated inoculations that the disease may be produced by F. Lycoper - 
sici, or by V erticillium albo-airum McA. The wilting due to Vcrticillium 
occurs more frequently than Fusarium wilt which is comparatively rare. 

In normal years, the former appears about the middle of April and in¬ 
creases in intensit}' up to the second and third week in May. Usually, the 
attacks cease during the second half of June, July and August, being resum¬ 
ed in September, when the plants die prematurely. Fusarium wilt occurs 
at the hottest part of the season, usually in July and August. 

Plants attacked by Vertinllium are usually stunted, while the internodes, 
especially the younger, are badly developed. When the light and tem¬ 
perature conditions are favourable to the fungus, the disease symptoms 
appear quite suddenly and the plants wilt while still green. During the 
night, the diseased plants may recover their turgidity, only to wilt again 
as the morning advances. The leaves wither from the base of the plant 
upwards ; adventitious roots grow from the stem and the plant dies. 
Death is much slower when the conditions are less favourable to the fun¬ 
gus ; yellow blotches appear on individual leaflets on the lower leaves, 
and these leaflets withei. 

These two wilt-producing fungi attack the roots and grow up through 
the vascular bundles into the stem, leaves and sometimes the fruit. The 
wood of a diseased plant is of a light or dark brown colour. 

The author’s researches have proved that F. Lycopersici grows best 
at an average temperature of 27.8-28.9 0 C. If the temperature remains 
constantly much below this, little infection results. V. albo-airum, on the 
contrary, develops well at temperatures from 15.6-24.00 C, being most 
active at 21.1-22.8° C. Above an average temperature of 25 0 C little 
i nfection occurs. The average temperature conditions existing in glass* 
houses in Britain are generally too low for F, Lycopersici , and consequently 
it is rarely found to be the cause of tomato wilt. The relatively low tem¬ 
peratures are, on the other hand, favourable to F. albo-atnm which in 
consequence is the most important cause of wilt. Wilted plants soon die 
when the temperature is low, but if the average temperature be raised 
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above 25 0 C, they recover, and will bear a crop as long as the high tempera¬ 
ture is maintained. When the thermometer again drops, wilt appears and 
death insues. 

V. albo-atrum from tomato readily induces wilt in the potato (Solanum 
tuberosum) , egg plant (Solanum melongena), snapdragon (Antirrhinum sp.), 
cucumber (Cucumis sativus), sycamore (Acer sp.), cotton (Gossypium her - 
baceum ), pepper plant (Capsicum sp.) and elm (Ulmus sp.). In the first 
four, definite wilt disease and subsequent desiccation were produced. In 
the sycamore and cotton, the plants were much stunted and the leaves 
withered without wilting, but in the pepper, the leaves wilted and remained 
green. The elm plants were stunted, but only a few leaves were affected. 

In pure culture V. albo-atrum produced a large number of enzymes 
of which the following were determined : amylase, inulase, emulsin, lipase, 
protease, erepsin and amidase. There are thus stiong indications that 
substances of a toxic nature play an important part in producing wilt. 

Most of the varieties of tomato grown in Britain are susceptible to 
V. albo-atrum. The harder-growing varieties and plants suffering from 
starvation, or a severe check in the young stages, are most liable to attack. 
Manx Marvel is a variety that has proved practically immune, and Bide’s 
Recruit is highly resistant. Experiments carried out with different soils 
show that there is no recessary relation between Verticilhum wilt and any 
particular soil type. Generally speaking however plants on soils which 
contain a large amount of humus are more attacked than those growing 
on poorer soils. Clay soils, in virtue of their greater water-holding capac¬ 
ity, are cooler than sandy soils, and plants growing on clay soils are more 
prone to wilt than those growing on sandy soils. 

Investigations to determine the chemical agents best suited to elim¬ 
inate the pathogenetic organisms from the soil are now in progress and 
experiments are being made to ascertain the effect of different manurial 
treatments upon the incidence of the disease. 

In places where the disease has been common in previous seasons, it 
is advisable to grow a highly resistant variety, such as Manx Marvel, 01 
Hide's Recruit. Care should be taken to protect the plants from any check 
in their development, and to encourage soft rather than hard growth. 
When Verticilhum wilt appears, the temperature of the glasshouse should be 
raised until the average day and night temperature is above 25 0 C. This 
may be done by increasing the boiler heat, regulating the ventilation and 
closing the ventilators for two or three hours in the middle of the day. 
A light dressing of whitewash on the glass makes the conditions still more 
favourable for the plants. As little water as possible should be given to 
the roots, as excess moisture aggravates the wilting, but a slight overhead 
damping is beneficial. The development of fresh roots ought to be encour¬ 
aged by mulching the soil at the base of the plant. In one nursery 78 % 
of the plants were showing symptoms of wilt disease before the above meth¬ 
ods were employed ; a fortnight later, only 10 % remained wilted. In 
view of the fact that low spring temperatures favour infection by Verti- 
cillium , some advantage might be gained by planting later than is usually 
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done, so that the higher summer temperatures may arrive before the plants 
are infected. 

As regards sources of infection, it is important to remove completely 
all plants killed by wilt disease and to clear away the general d&bris after 
the crop is finished. The best way to remove the plants is to cut each one 
off at about 3 in. from the soil and take away all the aerial portions includ¬ 
ing leaves etc., which have fallen to the ground, before attempting to remove 
the roots. If the surface is quite clean before the roots are pulled up, there 
is less chance of incorporating diseased matter in the soil, and the roots 
may then be carefully extracted, leaving behind only the very fine 
rootlets. 

Another source of infection is the contamination of the baskets used 
to carry the tomatoes to market, as they are easily interchanged and in¬ 
fection is thus conveyed from one nursery to another. Baskets should 
not be taken near the growing plants and must be well sterilised during 
the winter months. The importation of young plants from other mtrseries 
is also to be avoided, and caTe should be taken to use a pure water supply. 
It is desirable that the immediate vicinity of nurseries be free from weeds, 
and potatoes and antirrhinums should l>e banished, as they are suscept¬ 
ible to Verticilhum. 

An attempt is being made in the Chestnut Research Station labor¬ 
atory to obtain a Verticil Hum resistant strain of tomatoes. 

Or. T. 


1235 - Myeosphaerel/a citruliina , an Ascomycete injurious to various 

Cucurbitaceae, in Japan (i>. — Hummi, t , in Phytopntholo a, Voi xri, No s, 

PP VM ~V)7 Uanea->ter, Pa, Auiai^t 1922 

Until 1919, according to the author, Mycosphaerellu citruliina (Smith) 
Gross, had never been reported as occurring in Japan, but in August 1919, 
the melons grown under glass at the Sapporo Department of Horticulture 
were found to be suffering from an unusual disease. 

The symptoms of the malady and the microscopic examination of the 
fungus which made its appearance upon the infected plants, convinced 
the author that the pathogenetic agent was Myc. citruliina. I11 the summer 
the fungus was again found in the same glasshouse, and also in the green¬ 
house of the Botanic Garden in the town of Sapporo. 

It was also observed on the stems and leaves of cucumber and of 
Lagenaria vulgaris Ser. var. Gourda Ser. sent from Mihornoura in the Pre¬ 
fecture of Shizuoka. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture has been recommended for the con¬ 
trol of the fungus, but it had no effect in the Sapporo greenhouse ; this 
was probably due to the fact that the disease was not noticed until 
already very far advaced. 

G. T. 


(1) Sec also: It. Mny^xgxx, No 1546 ; K. April 1933, No. 429 ; JR. Keb. 1918, No. 238. (Ed ) 
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1236 - Bacillus Caroiovorus, the Cause of Soft-Rot in cultivated Violets in 

England. — EACKY, M S., in l'he Annals, o< Applied Biology, Vol IX, No. 2, pp 169- 

170. tendon, June 1922. 

In the early part of 1921, a disease of some considerable importance 
occurred among the cultivated violets at the Hayden Violet Grounds, 
Stourpaine (En gland). 

The plants, when examined by the author, were in an advanced state 
of decay ; the whole interior of the stem was reduced to a soft white pulp, 
and the rot was spreading up the petioles ; several of the leaves had al¬ 
ready decayed at the base of the petioles and fallen off, and others were 
dying from the same cause. From this material, a pure culture of a white 
micro-organism was obtained, wliich when inoculated into plants of garden 
violets, soon produced a rotting of the tissues, while the controls remained 
perfectly healthy. This micro-organism also produced white rot of car¬ 
rots, turnips, potatoes and onions. It has been identified as Bacillus 
caroiovorus. G. T 

1237 - Thielaviopsis paradoxa , a Hyphomycete injurious to the Coco-Nut 

Palm in Florida (1 )• — Rui-ton, 11 r ,iu Phytopathoio \, Vol xii,xo R,pp vjR-ynt 

lynncaslei, Pa , August m2 2 

The stem of a coco-nut palm from the county of Hade (Florida) proved 
when cut, to be affected with an extensive and deej>-seated rot. The sec¬ 
tions provided cultural material from which was obtained a fungus exactly 
corresponding to the description of Thielaviopsis paradoxa (de Seyn.) 
v. Hohn. 

In order to secure further confirmation of the identity of the fungus, 
two sound pine apples bought in the market were inoculated with pure 
cultures of the j>arasite, numerous punctures being made. Other portions 
of the same fruits and a third control pine apple were punctured without 
inoculation. The typical decomposition of the tissues produced by Thiel, 
paradoxa soon made its appearance at all the points of inoculation, but 
was absent from the control punctures. A hot-liou^e pine-apple plant, 
var. Red Spanish, has been successfully inoculated by puncturing the 
leaves. A pure culture of Thiel, paradoxa was also obtained from artifi¬ 
cially-infected pine-apple leaves and fruits. G. T. 

1238 - Rose!!in* Caryae n. sp. an Ascomyceie injurious to the Juglandea, 

Carya ovata % in Michigan. - iionar. b , m Phvtopuihoh* 1, v<>! xir, No s, 

pp. * 8 i- 38 s, fig* ban castei, lVi , August 1022. 

At the beginning of the spring of 1921, some twigs of Carya ovata 
were gathered near Ami Arbor (Michigan), wliicli though they bore vigor¬ 
ous buds, were characterised by dead, depressed areas, containing, as 
was discovered on examination, the fructification of a fungus. It was 
found, on visiting the locality from which the material had been taken, 
that the tender, growing parts of many j-oung individuals of C. ovata 
had been attacked and were disfigured by more or less marked cankerous 
growths. 

(1) See also: R. Aug. 1922, No 886. (Ed) 
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These growths, when situated on the branches, occurred nearly al¬ 
ways around the leaf-scars, or at the tips. Frequently, they were clearly 
separate around a leaf-scar; at other times, they coalesced and caused 
the death of the branch, especially near the extremity, where the disease 
was most developed. The cankers varied in size, but in all cases followed 
the long axis of the branch extending upwards and downwards, but rarely 
attacking the sides, except in very young branches; they seldom entirely 
surrounded the branch. The disease spread from the lateral branches 
to the main branch forming a dead, depressed area round the point of 
insertion, but not often extending further. 

On the larger branches and on the stems of young trees, these cankers 
assumed different shapes ; none were however seen on stems with a dia¬ 
meter of 10 cm. The trees attacked had a knotty, twisted, irregular 
appearance 

The fungus fructifications were of the structure peculiar to pycnidia ; 
they were always iound in the branch cankers, but never in those on 
the stems. 

Some stylospores that were collected and grown in cultural media 
germinated rapidly and produced new pycnidia. Branches of Carya 
on being put into sterilised test-tubes and inoculated with a pure culture 
of the fungus, became covered with mycelium in which the formation of 
pycnidia was observed. 

Other naturally-infected branches were taken from the place where 
the disease had been di^coveied to the laboratory, where after careful 
sterilisation, they were placed in sterilised test-tubes containing a small 
amount of sterilised water. At the end of six months, numerous fructifica¬ 
tions appeared on the bark of one of the branches , these were perithecia 
containing a large number of asco'-pores. From cultures of the a^cospores 
a fungus bearing pycnidia was obtained similar from the morphological 
and cultural standpoints to the fungus isolated from the cankers on the 
branches. 

The ascophore stage of this fungus can be referred to the genus Ro- 
selhnta , and as this species appeared not to have been already described, 
the author gave it the name of R Caryae The pycnidial stage has been 
relegated by the author to the genus Dothichiza and described under 
the name of D. Caryae n. sp. G. T. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

1239 - Liliam Bulbifcrum as a Weed In Prussia. - Brkhm, in Deutsche Land- 
wirtschafthche Prisse, Year XI*IX, No 62, pp 407-408 Berlin, Aug 5, i<>22 

Lilium bulhiferum, chiefly known as an ornamental garden plant, 
may sometimes become a troublesome weed in the field. 

This happened on a small scale in the neighbourhood of Geestemiinde 
(Hanover) and of Scharnbeck. 

Probably this lily came from a garden in the village of Nesse about 

[itae»iss»] 
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ten years ago and found its way into the fields, where conditions were so 
favourable as to cause it to spread all round Nesse. 

It is detrimental to crops since it takes a considerable amount of 
water and nutriment from the soil and deprives the neighbouring plants 
of light. It should be remembered that it is a vigorous plant with great 
powers of reproduction, not only by means of the principal bulb under¬ 
ground, but also from numerous small bulbs which form every year at the 
axil of the leaves. Consequently to stop its further spread, care should 
be taken to avoid carrying not only the bulbs but also any other part of 
the plant from one place to another, even in manure and soil. 

When once established in a field, the best means of destruction is deep 
ploughing so as to bring the bulbs to the surface and their subsequent 
collection and removal from the field together with the remainder of the 
plant. G. T. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

1 240 ~ Lepidoptera in Cyrenaica. — Tijrati, F , and Zanon, V., in Atti della Society 
italiam <h Sncnze naturali , Vol I.XI, pp 132*17#, tigs. 5. 1 pi., Pavia, 1022. 

A contribution to investigations on the I/epidoptera of Cyrenaica based 
chiefly on the material collected during the last few years around Benghasiand 
especially in the Fouehat oasis by Father V. Zvnon who also wrote the in¬ 
troduction to the work analysed and the notes and data giving the time 
of capture, ecology and biology. The classification and new descriptions 
are due to Count K. Turatt. To render the list more complete, the species 
found by other investigators (Ghigi, Festa, and Fiori), in various parts 
of Cyrenaica which have been already published in part, have been inserted. 

From the economic point of view, the following Iyepidoptera should 
be mentioned . 

t) Pafilio machaon , I,., living on cultivated fennel ; 

2) Pier is bmssicae catoleuca Roeb., on cabbage crops; 

\) Leucochloc daplidice nltiHce Oberth., also on cabbages ; 

4) Colias croccus minor Vrtv, on lucerne ; this insect causes great 
damage, sometimes endangering a whole crop which ,the Arabs then reap 
and water the soil with water in whicli they have left a considerable 
quantity of Pithouranthos tortuosus in soak overnight; the penetrating 
cdour of fennel given off by this water drives away the caterpillars from 
the watered soil; 

5) Pyratneis cardm L., harmful to the cultivated cardon and to 
artichokes ; 

6) Acherontia airopos L.: the first generation causes much damage 
to the egg-plant and the second attacks the tender tips of olive branches ; 
this insect is also very troublesome to hives; 

7) Celerio lineata livornica lisp., on the vine ; 

8) Hippolion celerio L, also on the vine ; 
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9) Earias instdana anthophilana Guell (1) harmful to Cossypium 
barbadense and Hibiscus esculentus ; 

10) Eu\oa segetum Schiff., on salads, pimento, etc.; 

11) E. exclamationis E., very common parasite which does much 
damage to garden crops ; 

12) Rhyacia ypsilon Rott., harmuful to lettuces ; 

13) R. pronuba E., harmful to garden crops and very common; 

14) Tfiphacna fimbria E., common on lettuces; 

15) Baratra brassicae E., on peas; 

lb) Xylina oxoleta E., on peas and Lathyrus odor at ns ; also attack¬ 
ed flax in 1919, destroying the whole seed crop ; if this crop is to be ex¬ 
tended, it should be grown in rotation, with 3 or 4 years interval, to avoid 
losses; at the same time the caterpillars should be collected early in the 
morning, and the adults should be caught at night by means of light-traps ; 

17) 7 rigonophora meliculosa E., on lettuces; 

18) Lapliygma e\igua Hb., on all garden crops; 

19) Phyiometm eanttna E., harmful to lettuces, pimento and pinks; 
the caterpillar gnaws the centre of the flower buds of the pinks ; 

20) Phyt. chalcvtes Esp., common on the tomato ; 

21) Anna tirrhaea C., on pomegranates; 

22) Ephestia kuehniella E., very harmful to the castor-oil plant; 

23) ('eutolopha isidts E., harmful to cassia ; 

24) Hellula undalis L.; causes enormous damage to cabbage crops ; 
the tops which shelter the caterpillars should be pulled oft and burnt; 
light-traps are very useful for catching the adults at night; a Hymenopteron 
has been found which is an endophagous parasite ot the chrysalides; 

25) P\rausta nut Halts Kb., on mai/e; 

26) Carpocctpsa pomonella L., on the apricot and peach tiee ; 

27) Simaethis nemorana Kb , on the fig; 

28) Pluiella maculipennis Crt.: infests gardens; harmful to maize 

and cabbages. G. T. 

1241 - Si galph us iuteipes 9 a Hymenopteron Parasitic of Lari a rufimana , 
the "Bean Bruchus”, in England — oxmingh\m, c t, in 7 he Entomologies 
Monthly Mujazifie, Vol. EVIII (Third sciics, Vul VIII), No 701 (No 01), pl> 22(5-228. 
London, Octobei 192’ 

In 1921, a small area of field beans grown at the Research Department 
of the Olympia Agricultural Company at Offchurch in Warwickshire was 
infested to an unusual degree by Bruch us rufimanus (- Lana rufimana). 
Shortly after the beans had been harvested, and before the majority of 
the beetles emerged, a Hymenopteron evidently parasitic on the Bruchus 
appeared in great numbers. The insect was afterwards identified as 
Sigalphus Iuteipes Thoms (fam. Braconidae ). The main period of emer¬ 
gence of the Braconid was from July 24 to August 7, while the beetles 
began to appear in numbers about the end of July and continued to emerge 
for a month or more. Both insects were frequently observed during the 


(1) See also R. March 192T, No 353 {Ed.) 
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actual process ol emergeuce, and it was noted that the tough skin of 
the bean presented a very serious obstacle to the Braconid, so that many 
individuals died without being able to get out into the open. Each par¬ 
asitised Bruchus larva produced only a single parasite. Occasionally, 
beans were found which had contained two of the larvae of this beetle 
(sometimes one or both parasitised), but each made a separate exit hole. 
The exit holes of the Sigalphus are about r mm. in diameter, while 
the Bruchus makes a large hole with a diameter of 2-2.5 mm. It was 
therefore easy to distinguish between the two, and advantage was taken 
of this fact to make counts winch give an idea of the percentage of beetles 
that had been destroyed by the parasite. The beans were harvested in 
a number of small lots usually from single rows. In three of the lots that 
seemed fairly typical as regards Bruchus attack, the beans were divided 
into three groups 1) those unattacked ; 2) those with a small hole made 
by Sigalphus ; 3) those with a large hole made by Bruchus The number 
of beans in each group weie then counted with the following results. 




lot I 

j,ot ir 

bot 1 IT 

Number of 

beaus unattacked 

722 

872 

1 20 

> » 

> from which Brut 7 t us emerged 

204 

201 

25 

» » 

> from which S/ alphas emerged 

21 ^ 


f>(> 

Percentage 

of beetles parasitised 


t)I s 

72 *> 


The percentage of parasitism is high and the Braconid must have 
reduced by one half the number of beetles reaching the adult stage 
* In all the lots of beaus examined, the great majority of those attacked 
were young. The infested beans m which the Bruchus completed its trans¬ 
formations tended on the whole to be smaller and more shrunken than 
those in which the Bruchus was parasitised. 

So far however as was observed, the plants produced in 1922 from 
the beaus attacked by the beetle in 1921 did not show any signs of having 
suffered, and were no less vigorous than those grown from whole seed. 
The embryo is apparently rarely if ever eaten or damaged by the Bruchus 
larva. Very few of the beetles were to be found in the 1922 crop. 

G. X. 

1242 - Apanthelcs me/anosce/aus , a hymenopterous Braconid Parasite of 
“ bombyx disparate ” ( Porthetria dispar ) imported from Sicily to New 
England. —Ckossman, S S , in Untied State s Department of l^ncultun, Bulletin 
No, 1028, pp 2s, i fig , 5 pi. Washington, D C , 1022 

From 1905 until December 1, 1911, the state of Massachusetts and 
the Bureau of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States made a common fund of the money allocated to the discovery in 
Europe of the natural enemies of " bombyx disparate ” (Porthetria dtspar X.) 
and of " bombyx cul-bron " ( Euproctis chrysorrhoea X) and expended 
it upon the introduction into New England of parasites attacking these 
two Macrolepidoptera. 

Among the imported insects was the Braconid Hymenopteron, A pan - 
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teles melanoscelus Ratz., which is the special enemy of the larvae of bombyx 
disparate. 

The Bulletin analysed gives a detailed description of the species and 
its life-cycle. It also contains an account of the introduction of the Si¬ 
cilian hymenopteron into America and its establishment in the country. 

A. melanoscelus which was introduced into New England in 1911, 
has now become completely acclimatized. It * has propagated itself 
very rapidly in the neighbourhood of all the colonies that have been 
established, in spite of the fact that it is in its turn severely attacked 
by parasites. 

It has been found that this Hymenopteron can accomplish its life- 
cycle on different insects native to America. This greatly increases its 
value as an imported parasite and renders its acclimatisation more certain 
than if “ bombyx disparate ” were its only host. 

There are two annual broods of A. melanoscelus and both live at the 
expense of the larvae oi Potchetria dispar. A. melanoscelus is very common 
in many small areas and promises to become one of the most effective 
of the imported parasites. G. T. 

1243 - The Control of Heteroderes ampHcoUis and other Coleoptera harmful to 
Tobacco in Cuba. — Caivino, M ill Retista de A ' riculfum , Corner? 10 v Tritbno , Year V, 
Vol. No. 4, pp. 1 iig 1. Havana. June i<>22 

The Cuban planters give the name of " tobacco pa sad or ’* to the larvae 
of certain Elaterid Coleoptera which live in the soil and attack the young 
plants as soon as they are planted, perforating their stems and killing them. % 
The common « pasador » is the larva of the Heteroderes am pi i coll is Gy 11 . 
Other equally harmful species e*ist, such as the Conod eras hi to meatus Beauv. 
and the Me^apenthes opaculns Cand. 

The damage caused by these insects to tobacco is considerable, espe¬ 
cially at Vuelta-Abftjo. 

Two years ago HernAndez, a planter at Saint-I/>tiis (Pinar del Rio), 
noticed that where the hose leaked very much, so that the soil was soaked 
at the moment of transplanting, all the seedlings took root and were not 
damaged by the “ pasador ”, whereas the neighbouring plants in the places 
where the water was lacking were attacked. He immediately concluded 
that the water drives off the “ pasador ” and that watering the soil at 
the moment of transplanting was the most practical way of defending 
the plants against the attacks of their enemy. Next year HernAndez, 
having confirmed the correctness of his observation, communicated it 
to ArgudIn. Superintendent of the Cubana band and Tobacco beaf C'os y 
plantations, at Vivero, San-Juan and Martinez who decided to test it 
by letting water run into the furrow before planting. 

Planting-was effected by pressing the young plgnt with the finger into 
the raised bed immediately after watering as above described. After 
4 or 5 days water was again allowed to flow round the young seedlings 
and when it bad run off manure was placed round each plant on the wet 
soil and it was then covered with dry soil from the furrow. 

0 * 4 *-X 4 H*] 
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The experiments made by ArgudIn on a large scale at San-Juan 
and Martinez in many districts which were formerly much infested by the 
“ pasador ” have proved that this method is excellent and has finally solved 
the most important problem in tobacco culture in the district. 

This method of planting in wet soils — which the writer proposes to call 
the 14 Argudln Lorenzo Method ” - also presents any plant wilting during 
transplantation, as the water causes the soil to adhere quickly to the roots 
of the young plants It marks real progress m transplanting not only to¬ 
bacco, but also garden crops generally which are cultivated in a similar way, 
for, by covering the wet manured furrow with soil, watering and other costly 
operations are avoided and a better use is made of the necessary fertilisers 
applied to each plant before earthing up. G. T. 

1244 - New Method for the Control of A/eurocanthus woglumi , aRhynchote 

injurious to Fruit Trees in Cuba (1). - calvino, m, m Rev% ta <u Agncuituru , 

Comet cto v frabau, Year V, Vol V, No pp 4-6, figs 6 Havannah, June 1922. 

This year, the author adopted against Aleurocanthus woglumi (pop¬ 
ularly known as the 44 Mosca prieta " or black fly), which has appeared on 
the fruit trees cultivated at the 14 Estacidn Experimental Agronomica ” 
of Santiago de las Vergas, the same method which he had used successfully 
several years previously foi the control of Phloethnps in Liguria (Italy). 
This method consists of cutting off and burning all the branches of the 
diseased and healthy trees within a zone of 100 to 200 metres. 

The work was carried out m Cuba during January and February, al¬ 
though December is a better month for the purpose. The same treat¬ 
ment was adopted for trees covering three hectares, consisting chiefly of 
young mangoes, avocardos, medlars, coffee-trees and different kinds of ci¬ 
trus trees. 

The results obtained were most satisfactory. One month after the 
pruning, the orange-trees which were the first to shoot, were covered with 
fresh and very healthy and vigorous branches and the mangoes, avocardos, 
etc. soon followed At the present time, the orange-garden of the Station 
is in a far better condition than formerly, and the few Rhynchotes that 
were overlooked are quickly detected and destroyed by insecticide sprays. 

In the case of orange-trees, the system adopted by the author not only 
destroys the insect but has the additional merit of rejuvenating the tree 
which bears a heavy crop the second year after cutting back. 0 . T. 

1245 - Sitona hispidula, S. sulcffrons and 5 . crinita , Weevils injurious 

to Leguminous Crops in Britain, — Jackson, D J , i n l he Annate of applied Btolozy, 
Vol IX, No. 2, pp. 9 V*i 5 » % x pi Eondon, June 1022 

Sitona hispidula F. is common and widely distributed in the British 
Isles; where present, it does injury to clover and lucerne, though the 
damage caused has not hitherto been recognised. The adults eat the 
leaves of the host plant, while the larvae attack the roots. 

S. sidcifrons Thun is also very abundant in Great Britain and 


(1) Bee: P. Sept. 1921 1 No 955 (Ed ) 
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is common upon red clover, especially in the north of Scotland. The adult 
insects feed upon the leaves of clover like those of the preceding species. 
The larvae seem principally to eat the root nodules of the clover and they 
sometimes damage the small fibrous roots that bear these nodules. 

Unlike the larvae of 5 . hispidula, they have never been observed 
to attack the main root. 

5 . crinita Herbst has not so far been found by the author in sufficient 
numbers to cause injury to leguminous crops, but its profusion upon tares 
in the south of England is recorded by several observers, and it has been 
seen very commonly on vetches in Kent and Cambridgeshire. It frequents 
the same food plants as 5 . lineata , which is always however in much greater 
profusion. Occasional^ it has been found on peas and beans in 
England, and was common on sainfoin in 1907 ; in 1920 it caused serious 
damage to the young flowers of Cytisus biflorus at Wisley. 

S crinita is rare in Scotland. 

The adult weevib eat '•emi-circular patches from the edges of the 
leaves. The larvae feed upon the root nodules, and sometimes bore chan¬ 
nels in the main root close to the surface of the ground. 

In this paper separate morphological descriptions are given of the dif¬ 
ferent stages in the development of the three species referred to, and their 
life-history is published for the first time in Great Britain. As regards 
their natuial enemies, the Braconids, Perilitus rutiltts Nees, P. aethiops 
Nees and Pygostolus falcatus Nees have been reared from adult foirm 
of 5 . hispidula ; P. cerealium Hal. and a species of Liophron have similarly 
been obtained from adult forms of .S’, sulcifrons. A Braconid of the genu^ 
Perilitus was reared from 5 . crinita. 

Hymenopteron larvae are occasionally found in the bodies of beetles 
of all three species. Parasitic protozoa probably belonging to the genus 
Gregarina have frequentl}' been found in the alimentary canal of the adult 
S. hispidula The fungus Botrytis bassiana (Bats) Mont, seems to be the 
most formidable enemy of the adult and larval forms of S\ hispidula ; 
it also attacks both forms of S sulcifrons and the adults of 5 . crinita 

G. T. 

1246 - Hypopta caestrum, a Macrolepidopteron injurious to Asparagus, in 
France. — Jkakt, C , in Lt Petit '/, Year XI, VIII, No r6<s6o, p. *>. Marseilles 

June 14, 

Although somewhat rare and only found in large numbers here and 
there, the larvae of Hypopta caestrum H. occasionally as the author 
has noticed in certain places in the valley of the Durance cause consider¬ 
able damage to asparagus. The larvae devour the shoots and make 
galleries in the roots and rhizomes, and they are capable of doing serious 
mischief. Newly-made beds, where the root-systems of the plants are little 
developed are the greatest sufferers. 

The author describes the morphology and life-history of the insect 

As regards the means of control, burning or crushing the cocoons is 
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an easy and effective method, but only practicable over small areas. It is 
preferable to destroy the larvae from December to February by dibbling 
in 20 to 30 gra. of carbon disulphide per m* using 4 strokes of the dibble, 
or by pouring a solution of sulpho-carbonate of potassium (500 gm. per 
hectolitre of water; for practical work 250 to 300 gm. are sufficient) into 
small shallow channels, or preferably into holes 25 cm. deep, allowing 4 
holes to the square metre. 

O. T. 

1247 - The “ Bombyx Disparate ** ( Porthetria Dispar ) injurious to Oaks in 
Morocco. — Bulletin de la Sotiete d'Histotrt NatnrelU de VAfrtque du Nord, Vol XIII, 
No 6, p 198 Algiers, 1922 

At a meeting of the Natural History Society of North Africa held on 
June 10, 1922, de Uekgevin gave an account of his observations as to 
the great damage done by the " bombyx disparate ” to oaks in the Ma- 
mora forest (Western Morocco) 

In this connection M Die Peyrimofe pointed out that this Macro- 
lepidopteron also exists in Algiers where however it is kept from spreading 
by numerous parasites, which he is of opinion it would be possible to 
acclimatize in Morocco. 

G. T. 
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1248 -White Settlement and World Agriculture — iayior <. (University of Sj<imv), 
The Institution ot Future White Settlement, A \\ orld Survey Ba^ul on Physiographic 
Dahl, m Ihc (noqraphiail Rexuu, Vol XII, No ?, pp 3-5 *02, fig" <) New York, 
N Y Tul> 1‘>22 

From the point of view of white settlement there are four types of 
land surface which are unsuitable The^-e are fir^t, the tundras of the 
polar regions, which are too cold for our oidinary domestic animals and 
al«o usually too dry though there is a possibility of the development of 
a large-«*cale reindeer industry Secondly, and most important, the desert 
regions of the world, which are too dry for agriculture though a certain 
amount of stock can live therein Thirdly, the rugged moutamous regions 
and the high plateaus of the colder belts In tropical regions of course 
the plateaus are much more favorable for settlement, but unfortunately 
they are not very extensive Huntington, however, believes that most 
tropical plateaus suffer from the excessive monotony of their climate and 
the fact that the healthy variety of temperate regions is absent On the 
other hand, Bowman states as regards the tropical plateaus that there 
are two distinct seasonal climaxes, one at the height of summer and one 
at the height of winter ; for the plateaus of Peru and Bolivia the*-e 
climaxes last for a period of about six weeks, with very important effects 
upon the life of the region Fourthly, there are the hot wet regions of the 
tropics, where the natural resources are abundant but the climate is quite 
unsuited for white settlement on any considerable scale or indeed for any 
form of white settlement requiring constant manual labor. 

In the map here reproduced these four types are given in a general¬ 
ized form. The regions left blank are those suited for some form of Eu~ 
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ropean settlement. Almost the whole of Europe and Noith America is 
available, about half of Asia and Australia, and relatively small propor¬ 
tions of Africa and South America. 

In the moderately watered tropical regions a considerable population 
of pastoral whites will probably develop, but in the author's opinion there 
is no prospect of any large agricultural settlement. In the temperate re¬ 
gions are inserted the zones where the mo*t important crops thrive. 

In the northern hemisphere the zones, like the chief mountain ranges, 
run for the most part from east to west and these zones are broken by the 
arid and mountainous regions. In the southern hemisphere the trend 
lines of the continents run north and south and the crop belts more 
or less follow this direction. In no case does the crop region extend to 
the desert aieas, but a belt of stock country always occupies the margins 
of the desert. 

The optimum of the wheat crop is near the optimum of white settle¬ 
ment in northern lands. In southern lands the i^resent wheat optimum — 
m easily tilled prairies — is on the dry side of the optimum of white set¬ 
tlement. G. A. B. 

1249 - Agriculture in Greece. — X,Ar>A% s, in I 'Economiste d' 4 thMes t Year IT, No 29, 
pp 452 555 Athens 2 15 Aug 1922 (1) 

The present condition of agriculture m Greece does not differ very 
much fiom that of the Roman period Most cultivators still use wooden 
ploughs with iron ploughshares. The only other agricultural implement 
used by farmers is the scj’tlie Sowing is done by broadcasting as seeding 
machines are unknown. Threshing is generally done by means of horses 
or oxen. Threshing machines, rollers, etc., are almost unknown. Manures 
aie seldom used , sometimes the dung of draught animals is put on the land 
when it is not used by the country people for fuel after drying. If the 
farmer owns flocks of sheep or goats, which is seldom the case, he 
manures his fields with their dung by letting them graze there after the 
harvest. It is only recently that chemical manures have begun to be used 
in very small quantities, to the extent of 6000 tons a year, chiefly on large 
estates and for special crops. 

There are many kinds of cultivat’011 and the practice of allowing land 
to lie fallow is often adopted in Greece, both on large and small estates. 
This is considered necessary to prevent soil exhaustion ; but really it is 
of no use since it does not restore to the soil any of the substances which 
have been taken out of it. The only result is that the farmer restricts 
his crop to one half or one third of his field and deprives himself of the crop 
from the other half or two thirds each year. At the same time the nation¬ 
al yield decreases. For the farmer especially the loss is certainly great¬ 
er than the amount which he would spend on the regular manuring of 
his field, which would in that case return him a crop twice or three time as 
large. The rotation system is also defective and entirely a matter of rou- 
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tine ; it leads to the cultivation of crops which are neither the most profit¬ 
able nor most suited to the nature of the soil. It leaves out of account the 
fact that all crops do not require the same degree of heat and moisture; 
a cold rainy place is suitable for growing wheat but not for barley, etc. 
Moreover, the kind of crop to be grown is chosen in a routine manner ac¬ 
cording to the colour of the soil, neighbouring cultivation, etc., whereas 
none of these indications are of great value. The choice of the crop which 
suits each soil and vice-versa is a matter of great importance to the future 
yield. Planting and sowing should be done according to the nature of the soil. 

Viticulture is also very defective in Greece. Tillage is superficial; 
manures unknown ; pruning is done hap-hazard. The use of sulphate of 
copper, so common at the present time, is still a matter of very great diffi¬ 
culty in Greece, subject as it is to all the conditions of bureaucracy and in 
consequence often arriving too late. The vintage takes place at a fixed 
time, without proper consideration of the ripeness of the grapes, because 
the changeableness of the weather obliges the wine-dresser to hasten the 
gathering of the grapes As for wine-making and distillation, they are 
carried out in a very defective manner, without those modern scientific 
methods which enable wine to be well made and to keep well. 

As regards oil-growers, they are ignorant of the most elementary rules. 
The olive trees leceive no attention. Their owners, like the owners 
of other fruit trees, took them as natural gifts intended to yield fruit 
without any trouble to themselves. Consequently it is by no means uncom¬ 
mon to find that fruit trees, and especially olive trees, are attacked by va¬ 
rious diseases which cause gieat loss and in some places even destroy the 
crop. The lack of elementary agricultural knowledge is noticeable even 
in the gathering of the fruit, which is not done at suitable times, as well as 
in the manner in which the gathering is done which causes much waste of 
fruit. The extraction of oil from the olives is also done in a defective way ; 
it is mainly done by means of crushing mills worked by horses and with the 
greatest disregard of cleanliness. Water power oil presses are not found in 
Greece. 

Breeding is insignificant and carelessly looked after. Generally the 
farmers own no animals except their draught animals (one or two oxen 
or horses) which, after all, form the necessary complement of agricultural 
economy. Such animals as there are, pass their whole life in the fields 
and are herded in roofless enclosures, exposed to all weathers ; in winter 
they are very frugally fed and in consequence they are thin and weakly 
and of little value. Professional breeders, without the most elementary 
knowledge of breeding, often see their flocks and beasts of burden die 
without being able to help them in any way. G. A. B. 

^oiucultural 1250 - Agricultural Experimentation in Assam during the Year ending March 81 , 
^DP«RlMENt 1982 . — Mac Swiney, J (Director, Department of Land and Agricultural Records, 

w " Assam), in Report of the Agricultural Department of Assam for the yeaf endmn March 31, 

1922, 12 pp Shillong, 1922 

Assam possesses four Agricultural Experiment Stations. These are 
situated respectively at: i) Johrat — 2) Karinganj — 3) Upper Shillong 

ritootm] 
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4) Shillong* An estate has been bought at Titabor for the establish¬ 
ment of a Rice-growing Experimental Station. 

1) At Johrat, most of the experiments are carried out on high ground 
where the soil is a fairly compact, reddish, ancient alluvium; the sub-soil 
is stiff and yellowish-grey. These soils have an acid reaction and are poor 
in lime and phosphates, for which reason experiments in liming and the ap¬ 
plication of phosphatic manures are in progress. 

The first liming experiments date from 1909 ; a piece of land that was 
limed that year is still producing good crops after 13 years have elapsed, 
though it is true that the yield is gradually diminishing. The adjoining 
unlimed field is however unsuitable for any crop. 

It was found on comparing the effects of heavy applications of h*me at 
long intervals with those of small and more frequent doses that although 
the heavy applications produced larger crops for the first few years, after 
the fifth season, the lighter and more frequent doses were superior. Excell¬ 
ent results were obtained with dung combined with wood ashes. 

Land improved by the introduction of large quantities of ground lime¬ 
stone stood deep ploughing well, although deep ploughing was injurious 
where only a small amount of limestone had been applied. 

In the Assam valleys, the soil is improved by the addition of any 
alkaline substance : lime, limestone, magnesium carbonate, and even so¬ 
dium carbonate, especially if it is accompanied by some fertiliser. Chem¬ 
ical fertilisers (except superphosphates) used alone have no beneficial 
effect; ammonium sulphate is even injurious, since if applied several 
times, it tends to increase the toxic chaiacter of the soil. 

The chief task of the Johrat Station is the aclimatisation, testing and 
selection of foreign and native varieties of sugar cane. 

Mantirial and rotation experiments are also made and good varieties 
of sugar-cane are distributed to the growers. Up to 1920, 4 varieties had 
been thus distributed : Striped Mauritius — B. 147 — B. 176 — J 33 a ; 
in 1921, two others were added : Co 9 and D 74. 

The yield (in tons per hectare) of stripped cane and saccharose (pre¬ 
sent in the expressed juice) in 1921, which was a good year, were as follows 
for the best varieties tested ; B 3412, 46.5 ; 4.15 — D 74,42.7; 4. 10 — 
J 247, 35.8 ; 3.83 — Mauritius 55, 38.5 ; 61 — Striped Mauritius 38.2 ; 
3.84 — Co 9, 35.9 ; 4.3 — B 147, 34.8, 3.7 — A 2 a 33.9 ; 4.38. The va¬ 
rieties D 74 — G 33 a — Co 9 are distinguish*! by their resistance to 
lodging induced by wind. 

2) At Karinganj, rice selection is carried on. For purposes of 
comparison are grown : pure line selection of 158 types of " aus " (winter 
rice) — 176 types of “ sail ” (transplanted winter rice) — 55 types 
of “ asra " (a short-stemmed marsh variety of rice) — 343 types of 
M a man " (winter marsh rice for sowing broadcast). 

Of the “ aus ” varieties, M 36-30 proved the best, and in 1921, its 
distribution to the rice-planters was begun. “ Late sail ” was the most- 
satisfactory of the “ sail " varieties. This, together with “ George sail *’ 
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and " Indra sail ” is cultivated experimentally on a large scale by the 
agriculturists of the Surma Valley. 

3) The chief work at Upper Shillong is the acclimatisation, test¬ 
ing and propagation of the potato by “ seed " . Of the 24 varieties 
tested in 1921, King of Potatoes, British Queen, Up-to-date and Im- 
perator produced, as in preceding years, the highest yield per hectare. 
These are the varieties chiefly distributed for planting. 

In order to obtain a supply of “ seed ” for distribution, the first seed- 
potatoes are given to expert growers who return to the Station one and 
a half times the number of tubers that were consigned to them, or if 
they wish, sell to the Station at a rather higher price all the crop suitable 
for planting. The seed potatoes thus obtained are sold to the agricul¬ 
turists of the plain. 

Of the several varieties of jute cultivated, " Kakaya Bombai ” na¬ 
tive to Bengal, has clearly proved the best. In 1921, the Station obtained 
two other selected varieties of Dacca jute, D 154 and Green Olitorius 
that will be used in a comparative experiment with " Kakaya Bombai 

Very encouraging results have been obtained from tobacco-growing 
in the Surma Valley. The leaf-yield of a Rangpur variety, Matihan, 
exceeded by 380 kg. the crop produced by the local varieties. 

The experiments conducted during the last three years in the Surma 
Valley have shown that " dhaincha " (Scsbania aculeata) forms an excel¬ 
lent green manure for the " sail ” variety of rice. It should be sown 
immediately after the autumn-sown crop. 

Two herds of cattle, one of pure-bred Patna animals, the other 
consisting of hybrids Patna x Rhutia are reared separately at the 
Upper Shillong Farm. The improved bulls obtained are sold to the agri¬ 
culturists and the demand far exceeds the supply. 

4) At Shillong, experiments are in progress with fruit trees from 

the temperate zones. Many varieties of apple and pear trees have already 
been acclimatised at this Station. F. D. 

1251 - Experimental Work in Progress in the Laboratories, Rothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Station, England* — Current 'Leaflet , pp 1-8. Harpenden, j<)22. 

The investigations and experiments carried out at the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, both in the laboratory and in the field are of woild- 
wide importance. The following resume has been made of the experiments 
now in progress: — 

Bacteriological department. — Main lines of work now proceed¬ 
ing : — 

1) A study of the rapid changes in bacterial numbers in field soil 
and their relationship to nitrate increase and decrease* The method of 
study consists in taking soil samples from a plot at two hourly intervals 
for periods up to 86 hours and estimating bacterial numbers and nitrate 
from each sample. 

2) A study of the soil bacteria capable of decomposing phenol, 
Ctesojl and naphthalene. These organisms are of .importance s they limit 
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the use of the antiseptics in soil, for the destruction of pests. The in¬ 
vestigation comprises the geographical distribution of the organisms, their 
physiology, and the changes which accompany the addition of phenol to 
soil. 

3) The influence of farmyard manure on the growth of clover and 
other leguminous crops and on the development of the root nodule bacteria, 
is being studied in pot experiments and in the field. 

Botanical Department. — In the Botanical Department problems 
relating to the nutrition and growth of plants come under consideration 
and are dealt with chiefly in pot and water cultures. Special attention is 
being directed to the effect of high temperatures and excessive sunshine 
on growth and also to the stimulating action that appears to be exercised 
by very small quantities of certain chemical substances, such as boric acid, 
which are poisonous in lieaviei doses. 

The comparative effect of artificial fertilisers on meadow hay is invest¬ 
igated by means of detailed separations iff the hay from year to year, the 
relative amounts of the different species varying considerably with the 
manure. 

Soil Chemistry. — a) Nitrogen Cycle. 

1) The rapid fluctuation in nitrate content of field soils and their 
relation to bacterial numbers (in co-operation with the Bacteriological De¬ 
partment). 

2) The rate of nitrification of sulfate of ammonia applied to field 
soil as eaily and late top dressings. 

3) The fixation of nitrogen by green algae in pure culture (in con¬ 
junction with the Mycological Dej>artment, Algology Section). 

/|) The development of improved methods of analysis for the study 
of the nitrogen compounds of the soil. 

5) A survey of the total nitiogen content of the soil of certain fields. 

b) Carbon ( ycle : 1) A study of the organic matter of the soil with 
special reference to humic products ; their mode of formation, properties, 
and distribution. 

2) The dephenolising power of the soil, with special reference to 
the action of manganese. 

c) Green Manuring: The relative value of different systems of 
green manuring and their effect on the nitrogen cycle and carbon cycle 
in the soil. 

Fertilising chemistry. — a) Phospkatic Fertilisers. — A study of 
the citric solubility of different basic slags and mineral phosphates and its 
relation to their manurial value. 

b) Potash fertilisers . — A study of the relative manurial values of 
sulphate and chloride of potash, and of their effect on the soil. 

Routine analysis. — A very large number of analyses of soils, 
manures and plant products are made every year by the assistant staff. 

Fermentation department. — In the laboratory for Fermentation 
Work the methods for converting straw into Artificial Farmyard Manure 
are being studied with a view to reducing the cost of production on the large 
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scale. The fresh water required to wet the straw is not available in many 
places, but a considerable amount of surplus straw lies along the Essex 
creeks. Straw has been treated with sea water and found to produce a 
satisfactory manure although the fermentation proceeds more slowly than 
with fresh water. 

Many types of waste vegetable material have been tested and some of 
these yield a richer manure than straw. The quantities available in this 
country are however usually very limited. 

Insecticide and fungicide department. — The work done in this 
department can be classed under two headings : 

1) The study of natural and synthetic products with the main pur¬ 
pose of correlating chemical constitution and physical state with toxico¬ 
logical action on plant pests and disease organisms. 

During the past two years investigations have been made on the toxi¬ 
city of many chemical products to soil pests such as wireworms and eelworms 
both on a laborator}' and large glass-house scale 

Certain plants poisonous to insects have been examined and one of 
them, Tuba root (1), found to be efficacious against caterpillars. 

At present an attempt is being made to find a substitute for nicotine 
by examination of various synthetic products. 

2) A biochemical study of the nature of immunity particularly with 
reference to Wart Disease of Potatoes (Synclntnum endohioticum) Attempts 
are being made to correlate certain biochemical and physico-chemical fac¬ 
tors with immunity Collateral properties, such as the boiling and cook¬ 
ing qualities of potatoes have a place in this research. 

Various grafting experiments are being done and attempts made to 
find a fungicide capable of eradicating the disease. 

Protozoology department — The investigations of Russell and 
Hutchinson on partial sterilization of the soil lead to the view that in 
normal soil the increase in bacterial numbers was inhibited by a biological 
factor provisionally regarded as the soil protozoa. Recently satisfactory 
methods have been devised for counting these organisms and an extended 
experiment covering 365 days showed that an inverse relationship exists 
between the bacterial numbers and those of the active amoebae. 

Flagellates do not appear greatly to affect the bacterial numbers, but 
in one species the active numbers show a two-day periodicity. The phy¬ 
siology of the dominant species of soil protozoa is being investigated, and 
a survey made of the protozoan population of soils obtained from various 
parts of the world. 

Soil physics department. — The properties of the scil that are at 
present studied in this department can be broadly divided into two groups 
dealing respectively with the soil particles themselves, and their relations 
to the soil water. The first group embraces problems of soil tilth, the effect 
of clay and organic matter, and the colloidal properties of soil. The second 


(t)DequeUa {Derm) elltpttca. — See R. January 19*0, No. {l&d.) 

{<**«} 
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group includes studies of the complex relations between the soil-solution 
and the soil and an important investigation into the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration of the soil-solution. 

Considerable field work, involving dynamometer measurements with 
different implements, is done on soil cultivation, and in the meteorological 
section of the department observations are made on the effect of meteoro¬ 
logical conditions on the soil. 

Statistical department. — The statistical laboratory was founded 
in 1919 with a view to applying the powerful methods of analysis supplied 
by modem statistics to the agricultural, meteorological, and biological ob¬ 
servations made at the Station. The Rothamsted crop weather records 
extend for nearly seventy years, and in accuracy as well as extent form an 
unparalleled body of data, for the study of the causes of crop variation. 
Three main causes of variation have been distinguished in the wheat yield 
from Broadbalk field ; of these the most important is that of the weather, 
the very complex effects of which are in process of analysis. 

Institute of Piant Pathology. — Entomology Department. — 
The work of this Department is divisible into 4 duel branches : 

1) Research work on the biology of Aphides, with special reference 
to the Bean Apliis ( lphis runniti) including factors undeilying the differ¬ 
ent phases of its reproductive capacity and the relative susceptibility to 
attack of different varieties of broad beans and field beans. 

2) Researches on the insect and other invertebrate fauna of the soil 
with particular reference to distribution in depth and the effects of mammal 
and other treatments of the soil. 

3) An investigation of the relative toxicity of various chemical com¬ 
pounds and their possible value as insecticides (in conjunction with the 
Insecticide and Fungicide Laboratory) 

4) The life-history of the gout-fly of barley (Chlorops taemopus), 
its winter host and methods of control. 

Mycology Department. — Among the investigations in progress 
are: 1) The numbers, distribution and functions in the soil of the fungi 
and microscopic green plants (Algae). A monograph on these orga¬ 
nisms and their soil activities is being prepared. 

2) The killing powers of various chemicals, heat etc. on fungi 
and the way in which death is brought about. 

3) The growth of fungi in relation to various external conditions. 

4) The changeability of fungi and bacteria in various ways such as 
their power of attacking plants, etc. 

5) Vaiious problems in connection with wart disease of potatoes, 
more particularly the relation of the last to the fungus and methods of get¬ 
ting rid of the latter from the silo. 

6) An intensive study of the parasitic fungus Bofrytis cinerea, which 
causes grey mould. 

7) The fixation of nitrogen by green algae in pure culture (in con¬ 
junction with the Chemical Department). 

M. L. Y. 
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CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

1252 - The Climate of the mountainous Regions of Hinas Geraes (Brazil) In Relation 
to agricultural and zoo technical Conditions. — 1. Alvaro a. de Sjlveira, in Memo- 
nas chorograftcas , Vol 1, pp 1-327 Be o Horizonte, J921. II. Ferraz Sampaio, 
in Boletim de Nctmaes, Directoria de Meteor olcgta, Ministeno de Agricultural, Industrie 
e Commercio . Rio Janeiro, 1922. 

In the mountainous regions of the interior of the State of Minas Geraes, 
the lowering of the temperature which coincides with increase in altituda 
makes possible both extensive cattle breeding and the growth of certain 
temperate zone crops, such as wheat and fruit trees of the Rosaceae group. 

The following Table which is a record of observations made at the 
Meteorological Station at Caxambu gives some idea of the special climatic 
conditions of the region. 

Meteorological observations made at the Caxambu Station. 






Tempet.iture 


Nebu- 

Hours 

Month 


I 

mean 

1 absolute 

| absolute 1 

Kuinfall 

losdt} 

of 



M 

1 

1 maximum 

minimum 


sunshine 

January . 


' * | 

20«6C 

32 ° 4 C 

12°. 2 C 

li 0 

338 3 mm 

1 7-6 

161.6 

February . 


. . ; 

20 8 

33 6 

9 0 

II 77 5 

, 65 

165.6 

March. 



19 6 

33 0 

98 

113 8 

I 6 -4 

174-1 

April. . . 



18 0 

288 

58 1 

95 2 

I 5-2 

202.5 

May. 



I 15 1 

29.0 

-OI 1 

29 7 

4 2 

210.7 

Tunc. . 



138 

27 0 
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20.6 

39 

2034 

July. 



13 3 

29.0 

- 1.0 

15*9 ! 

3*2 

227.5 

August. 



14 9 

30.0 

—16 

23-7 

4.0 

1 2283 

September. 


* J 

17 9 

33 6 

2 0 

69 2 1 

43 

193 4 

October. 


. 1 

19.0* 

32 8 

38 

130.9 ] 

6 1 

, U87 

November. 


• i 

195 

33 2 

66 

j 187.6 | 

7 1 

1699 

December . 


•| 

199 

32 6 

7.2 

j 215 * 4 

7-4 

1 63 0 

— _ —.rr_ :r~L- — 

. —— 


— — 

— 

-- — 
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— 

-- 


According to this Table, the temperature often falls below o° during 
winter ; in the highest localities the winter is still more severe and frosts 
and mists are very frequent. As the sea is approached, the temperature 
rises and sub-tropical and tropical areas are gradually entered. The 
rainfall is abundant, as is the case in all other parts of this State ; there is 
a dry season which corresponds with the coldest months. 

Wheat. — Apparently^wheat-growing in these regions can be made 
to pay. Good results have been obtained at the " fazenda Cip6 ” by 
sowing on November 25 and reaping on March 20. 

Medicinal Plants. — Throughout the interior a large number of 
very useful medicinal plants are found, notably: 1— an arborescent 
^Euphorbia, with lobed leaves, furnishing a very powerful drug for the 
treatment of venereal diseases — " Gritadeira ”, a Rubiaceous plant 
of the genus Psychotria with yellow, tough leav es, an excellent diuretic — 

^ {i*Wj 
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Aulomyricia longipes Berg, one of the Myrtaceae, from the bark of which 
manna freely exudes — the Castor oil plant (Ricinus communis) grows 
wild and in great abundance. 

Fruit trees. — In the high " sierras " formed of gneiss and otheT 
feldspathic rocks their disintegration produces a soil which is very suit¬ 
able for planting European fruit trees. 

Silveira saw at Itatiaia, at an altitude of 2000 m , pear and apple- 
trees laden with very fine fruit, and at Jordao (1700 m ) fairly vigorous 
plum trees bearing fruit. 

With the financial help of the Minas Geraes Government an experi¬ 
mental orchard has been planted at S. Maria da Fd with pear, apple and 
cherry trees. 

Altitude limit of tropical and sub-tropical crops. — On the 
Jose Mariano estates (" Sierra Cipo"), mango trees bear good fruit up to 
1000 m. ; citrus fruits are also grown. The coffee bush flowers all the year 
round, but the yield is not satisfactory. 

Cattle breeding. — Oving to the humidity and heavy rainfall, 
the pastures are always green The wild forage plants are excellent ; it 
is sufficient to mention Aruncltnana cannavxeira Alv. Silv the composition 
of which is as follows — 


Moisture . 

11 72 °c 

Ash 

2 94 

Prolem 

6 93 

Fats 

2.10 

Cellulose 

39 73 

Nou-mtiogeium- extracts 

* 5 * 


loo 00 


On the Cipc) "sierra", in the district of Mantiqueii a, breeding can 
be carried out successfully at between 1630 and 2000 m. G. A. 

1253 ~ Effect of Meteorological Factors on the Quality and Quantity of Wheat 
produced in Argentina. — HnsswNG, N A , 111 Monthly Wetlher Rci uu, Vol so. 
No 6, pp 302 208 Washington, June 1922. 

Results of a study on the relation between wheat production and 
meteorological phenomena in Argentina. Special importance has been 
assigned to rainfall and temperature. 

Effects of rainfall. — An excess rather than a lack, of rainfall is 
detrimental to wheat in that part of Argentina where it is chiefly grown. The 
largest crops are obtained when the rainfall is nearly at its lowest, i. e. 50 
to 100 nun. during the 3 winter months, and 100 to 150 mm. from Septem¬ 
ber to November (see Tables I and II). Above and below this limit a de¬ 
crease in yield is noticed. The decrease observed when there is an increas¬ 
ed rainfall is not however, in proportion to this increase; there are cases 
when, in spite of abundant rains, a very good crop is obtained. It might 
be concluded from tins that the decrease in yield is due less to the rains 
than to other meteorological factors connected with them. 
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Table. I. — Relation between grain yield (in kg. per ha.) 
and ninter rains (June-August). 



1 



Millimetres of rain 




then 

10 

t 

XO-25 

| 25-50 

50-100 

100-150 

1 

150-200 

200-250 

250-300 

Number ot ca-es . . 

5 

6 

9 

16 

12 

3 

3 

1 

Average yield. 

585 kg 

588 kg 

671 kg 

751kg 

704kg 

708 kg 1 

631 kg 

544 kg 

Maximum yield 

662 j 

821 

| 822 , 

1070 

I1224 

844 1 

687 

Minimum yield 

467 

35 ° 

46° | 

216 

1 422 

1 _ 

536 j 

597 

1 — 


Up to the present the winter and spring rains have been considered 
in two separate groups. But from the data gathered by the writer it is 
evident that there is compensation between the two groups. When there 
are less than 25 mm. of rain during the winter, a good crop may still be 
obtained if the spring rains are very abundant. In other words, after a 
very dry winter season, the more abundant the spring rains the higher 
the yield. 


Table II — Relation betueen grain yield (in kg. per ha.) 
and spring rains (Sept cm ber-N 01 ember) 


Number of cases 
Average yield . . 
Maximum yield 
Minimum yield . 


Millinit tre* ol rain 


25-50 50-100 100-150 150-200 200-250 250-30 o | 300-350 1 350-500 400-450 

1 ! 5 I II 1 6 j IX ! 13 5 ! 2 I I 

353 kg, 450 kg 797 k g 6 8 7 kg 674 kg 720 kg 650 kg 751 kg 572 kg 

— I 756 *1224 909 852 989 844 , 860 I — 

— I 216 , 561 '556 440 1501 1422 I 642 I — 


The spring rainfall (September-November) required to ensure a maxi¬ 
mum yield is less if the June-August fall is heavier. When the winter 
rainfall exceeds 100 mm., the maximum yield is obtained with the mini¬ 
mum spring rainfall (9.91 qx. and 100-150 mm.). 

On the whole, it may be said that, with very rare exceptions, the rain¬ 
fall in Argentina is always sufficient to ensure a good yield. Considering 
the territory as a whole, it will be found that during a period of 30 years 
there was only one year of real general drought, namely 1916. On the 
contrary, taking each province separately, it will be noticed that the win¬ 
ter drought becomes more frequent the further one advances into the in¬ 
terior of the country, for instance, in the provinces of Cordoba and the 
Patnpa. The best rainfall, as regards quantity, is 100 mm. for the months 
of June and July and 100 mm. for those of September and October. 

Effect of the temperature. — The influence of the temperature 
on the yearly fluctuations in yield is much greater that that of the rainfall. 
In years when the yield is good, the spring temperature is below the normal, 
wherea^, it is above when the yield is poor. The yield, is therefore, in in- 
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verse ratio to the temperature. The following aie the coefficients of cor¬ 
relation for each succeeding two months after sowing : 


June-July. o.io 

July-August. 0.32 

August-Scptember. 0.69 

September-Octobei .. 0.75 

Octobcr-Novembei .. 0.67 


After August the negative action of high temperatures becomes evid¬ 
ent and the coefficient of correlation during the whole period August- 
No vcmber is very high (— 0.81). 


Tabu: III. — Difference betueen the Wheat Crop 
calculated from the retrogressive factor and the actual Crop (m kg. per ha.) 


You** 


Ultimate <1 

{ l>ilft ring 

1 from 

Uk «u tiuil 

Years 

j 1 sinuate d 

Differing 

from 

the actual 


- 


1 «. rop by | 


1 rop 

crop by 

1890. . . 


1 

720 kg 

1 1 

— 17 kg 

1905 . 

1 ! 

. 6ug kg 

l 

j — 52 kg 

1891. 


658 

+ 84 

I 9°6 . 

637 

+109 

1892. 


824 

+17* ! 

1907. 

907 

! d" 2 

1893. 

. . 

1032 

- 184 

1908. 

762 

* — 60 

1894. 


845 

- TO 

1909. 

678 

— 67 

1895. . . . 


678 

— 119 

1910. 

5 54 

,+ 81 

1896 . . . . 


• 1 3 <h 

|+)° 

1911. 

910 

, — 314 

1897. 


. 1 658 

— 09 1. 

1912. 

720 

1 + 17 

1898. 


• , 1053 

! — 160 1! 

1913. 

491 

— 57 

1899. 


•! 803 

1 + 48 1 

IQI 4 . 

866 

— 131 

1900. 


• 1 637 

1 — 35 , 

1915. 

554 

+ 138 

1901. 


470 

|— 4 J 

1916. 

• , 47 t> 

— 137 

1902 . 


• | 803 

!— 39 1 , 

1917. 

. ' 699 

— 184 

1903 . 


• 1 658 

1 + 159 j! 

1918. 

. 762 

— 48 

1904 . 


. | 782 

• + ” il 

1919 . 

907 

+ 84 



_ 

-1 - — 

_ 

— 


In 1893 and 1898, in which years the Spring was cold and dry, the crop 
was as high as in 1919, when the Spring was cold and excessively rainy. 
Similarly, in the years when the Spring was warm and dry (e. g., in 1910 
and 1916), the crop was as low as in those when the Spring was warm and 
wet (e. g., in 1896 and 1918). 

In Argentine, therefore, the temperature is undoubtedly the most 
important meteorological factor from the point of view of wheat yield. 

Estimate of crop based on thermometricai, observations. — By 
using the coefficient of negative correlation between the yield and the 
temperature from August to November, it is possible, within certain lim¬ 
its, to estimate the future crop. For this purpose a constant factor 
must be found which, multiplied by the temperature or by the digressions 
from the normal, gives the yield. 


rift**} 
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This constant factor, generally called the “retrogressive factor", may 

sxy 

be calculated by means of the formula b — where b is the retrogres- 

La* 


sive factor, % the variable (in this case the temperature) and y the result¬ 
ing variable (in this case the crop). 

For the whole territory, b is equal to 208 for the months from August 
to November; if the temperature increases or decreases by one degree 
above or below the average for the above-mentioned period, there is a cor¬ 
responding increase or decrease of 208 kg. of grain pei ha. 

Table III gives the data relating to the yield for the period 1890-1919, 
as estimated by the coefficient of retrogression, and the difference between 
the yield thus estimated and the actual yield. 


Correlation between gram yield and ram m Argentina . 



rxi>l ANATtOV. 

A — average yield in kg. per ha in relation to winter rains (June*August); B « average 
yield in kg per ha in lelation to spring rains (Septembet-November); mm. *** rainfall. 


In most cases, the estimate is fairly correct. But there are exceptions 
among them and that of 1911 is very marked. In that year the yield, which 
had promised well, was damaged by the excessive rainfall of December in 
the last part of the period of growth. In 1895 and 1914 the same happen- 

t**M3 
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e d again. Sometimes, though more rarely, late frosts attack the crops 
at an advanced stage ; this happened in 1908, in the middle of October. 

Effects of cloudiness and sunshine on the weight of the hecto¬ 
litre. — The temperature and rain do not appear to exert any influence 
whatever in this respect. In the absence of data relating to hours of sun¬ 
shine, the writer based his calculations on cloudiness, which is more or less 
in inverse ratio to the hours of sunshine. An examination of the data shows 
that an increase of cloudiness is attended by a decrease in weight. G. A. 

1254 - Effect on the Yield of Wheat of Variations in the Degree of Humidity of the 
Soil during and after the critical Period. — azzig in ncoitivatore, Year lxviii. 
No. 28, pp. 1-7. Casale Monferrato, Oct. 1922. 

The experiments made in 1920-1921 at the Botanical Gardens of 
tlie Royal University of Rome on the Carlotta Strampelli, Apulia and 
Spelta varieties of wheat have fully confirmed the existence of a critical 
period in wheat in respect of the humidity of the soil ; the period which 
corresponds with the period of the formation ol the ear, would fall within 
the 30 th day before and the 8 th day after the formation of the ear (1). 

In 1921-1922 experiments with the varieties Uuigia Strampelli and 
Cervaro were continued at the Botanical Gardens and at the Practical 
School of Agriculture at Rome. Prom April 24 until the harvest a series 
of weighings of whole plants (10 at each weighing) were made at fixed 
intervals and the length of each plant was measured. The result? are 
given in Table I. 

Table I. — Results of the experiments of 1921-1922. 


i Cervaro J| Ltiigia Strampelli 


Date of ']eteri!iim*tiot» , 

| 

Average 

weight per plant 
(with ear) 

Lengt h 

i 

j Average 

■ weight i>er plant 
|! (with ear) , 

Length 


gni. 

! cm. 


gni. 

cm. 

24 April . 

53 

1 59 

!| 

5-5 

58 

8 May .. 

6.4 

! 78 


6.5 1 

66 

15 » . 

8.8 

| 82 

J‘ 

ix.8 ; 

87 

12 » . 

10.5 

114 

!l 

!l 

98 : 

100 

29 » . 

9.6 

115 

!j 

!, 

9.1 ! 

104 

2 June . 

9.5 

! 118 

8-7 i 

106 

5 July . | 

8.9 

118 

;i 

|! 

7-7 i 

107 

9 » . 

8.2 

120 

ij 

i' 

7 *i 

117 

14 » . 

I 7.8 

120 

65 ! 

118 

17 » . 

! 

120 

J 

. _ 6 V_ L 

118 


The Cervaro variety formed ears from the 15 th to the 22 nd May; the 
Duigia Strampelli from the 10 th to the 16 th . 

These data confirm the fact of the existence of a critical' period as 
regards moisture, in relation to earring. During the period (8-22 May) 


(t) See R. March 1922, No. 299. (Ed.) 
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the length of the stalks and the weight of the plants increase rapidly. 
The plant as soon as it flowers, ceases to grow and after the flowers have 
set grain its weight begins to decrease rapidly ; when it has reached com¬ 
plete maturity, its weight is less by 2 / 5 than the maximum at the time of 
forming ears, in the two varieties quoted from io 5 to 6.5 and from 11.8 
to 6.3 respectively. 

These decreases in weight indicate approximately the amount of moist¬ 
ure accumulated to keep pace with rapid transpiration and organic devel¬ 
opment. 

Pot experiments (9 series of 5 pots for each of the two varieties) 
were made at the same time at the Botanical Gardens, by regulating arti¬ 
ficially the waterings in variable quantities in the different series ; the ears 
were formed, on the average, between May 14 and 16, flowering took 
place from May 20 to 23 and the plants were cut from June 19-20. 
The experiments may be divided into 3 groups : — 

I st Group (series 4-10 and 14-20). — Watering was done from 5-7 
days before the formation of ears until 9-10 days before cutting. 


Table II. — Results of the experiments of the i Ht group. 





Cervaro 



Luigia Strain pell 1 


Numbci 

— 

— —; 

I 

I 

- — 



1 1 


- 

of 


NumKr 

i 1 

Number 

Wen'll! j 

Average 


, Nunibc i 

| 1 

Number 

Weight 

Average 





of grain 1 

vc iglit 



I 

ol gram 

| weight 

watei 

Senes 

of 

of 1 

from 1 

oi 

gr mi from 

Senes 

1 of 

1 

from 

of gr im 

1 from 

ings 


plants 

I stalks 

5 | 

c ich c ir 


plants 

st Uks 

5 pots 

each ear 

— 


1 

! 1 

irni 

cgm 

— 

1 

( — 

gm 

| Cglll 

2 

4 

18 

21 1 

9.10 

48 

14 

18 

1 28 

it 5 

1 41 

3 

5 

18 

21 ' 

12 75 

60 

15 

18 

1 30 

16 17 

55 

4 

6 

20 

20 

10 87 

54 

16 

1 18 

27 

13 6 

1 09 

5 

7 

21 

23 1 

10 00 

42 

17 

20 

46 

23 5 

5 1 

6 

8 

l6 

25 

21 OO 

84 

18 

1 18 

1 40 

256 

1 64 

7 

9 

17 

33 

16.50 

5 ° 

19 

18 

| 42 | 

23.7 

59 

8 

IO 

19 

36 

22 50 1 

62 

20 

17 

1 50 | 

32 6 

1 65 

=——- 

— —_ 

— —- 

_ 


_ 

- _ 


* —:_ 

_ 

_ 


The increase in the number of stalks and of the yield progressed pari 
passu with the increased supply of water, but it was not possible to get 
the full maximum utilisation of the water. 

The wheat plant was able to utilise the moisture in the soil up to 
15 days after the formation of ears. 

2 nd Group (Series 3-13). -- Waterings were started at the very begin¬ 
ning of the formation of ears and were continued as in the preceding group. 
When the waterings began the plants looked sickly and the ears were 
scarcely out of their sheaths. Watering caused a lively and rapid reac¬ 
tion, but the yield was scanty and only about half that of the preceding 
group. 

3 rd Group (series 2-12). — Abundant waterings 10 days after the 
beginning of che formation of ears ; these bad no effect ; most of the plants 

11 ** 4 ] 
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were already dead and those which survived yielded an insignificant amount 
of grain. 

From the results of the experiments the following conclusions may be 
drawn : — 

1) The critical period is comprised in the interval of 15 days just 
before the formation of ears ; if, in that interval the moisture in the soil 
becomes less that the minimum amount compatible with the growth of 
the plants, the crop is "reduced even if, during the remainder of the time, 
the conditions are quite favourable. If there is a large amount of moist¬ 
ure during the critical period, the yield will be high even if the conditions 
are less favourable during the remainder of the time. 

2) When the soil remains dry during the critical period, waterings 
made when ear formation has begun cause a renewal of growth, but they 
are useless as regards the production of grain. 


Cervaro 


Luigia Strampelil 


Weight of grain from 5 pots 
Weight of grain per ear . . 


5-9 gni. 
0.29 


65 gm. 
0.21 


3) If the plants have enjoyed sufficient moistuie during the critic¬ 
al period, they utilise waterings up to a very advanced stage of ripening 
All operations made with the object of minimising the effects of drought 
should therefore be regulated in correspondence with the critical period, 
the duration of which is fairly short. A watering given too early, so that 
the soil remains dry during the 15 days which precede the formation of 
ears, and repeated at the time of flowering, has certainly less effect than a 
single watering given during the critical period. This fact is of great im¬ 
portance not only from a scientific point of wiew but also from the technic¬ 
al standpoint of the utilisation of the water. A. de B. 

1255 - Report of the Study of the Soil of the First EgyptianZone(Gharbfja) in 1921.— soil physics 

Hughes, V., in Ahmstry of Agriculture, Egypt, 'l'ecbnical and Scientific Service, Bulletin 
No. 21, pp. 1-11, fig. 1. Caiio, 1922. 

During the first half of 1921 a preliminary study was made in Egypt 
of zone No. 1 (Gharbija) which lies between Fariskur and Cafr-el-Wastani 
and has an area of 126 km 2 . In these investigations, about five hundred 
soil samples, taken at the depths of 1-2-3 an( ^ 1 km. apart, were used. 

A mechanical analysis was made of each sample, and the soluble salts and 
chlorides present were determined. 

The soluble salts content was not very high, being on an average 
between 5.82 % (at the surface) and 6.45 % (at a depth of 3 metres), 
the amount of sodium chloride Tanged from 3.84 % to 5,40 %. Sodium 
f carbonate was rarely present. Owing to the impermeability of the sur¬ 
face, the chloride could be easily removed by means of proper drainage ; 
this operation would be greatly facilitated by the general absence of the 
carbonate. The sub-soil is also impermeable, so there is little chance of 
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the salts being carried to the surface by water. At Kafr and Wekala, 
great success was attained in the reclaiming of saline land of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

The soil of this zone usually contains but little lime, otherwise its 
chemical composition is similar to that of the average Nile soils. The 
potassium content varies fiom 0.77 to 1.20 %; the phosphoric acid 
ranges from 0.21 to o 32 % and the orga tiic matter from 0.39 to 2.22 %. 

A. de B. 

1256 - Report of a Study of the Soil of the Territory of the Right Bank of the Diahlah 

(Mesopotamia). — Wbbstur, J K (Officiating Deputy Director of Agriculture (Re 

search) and Wisvvattath, B (Assistant (Vovemment Agricultural Chemist, Bagdad), in 

Department of A ruulture , Mesopotamia, Memoir 'So 2, pp 1-20, figs 6 Bombay 1021 

In 1920, the Agricultural Department of Mesopotamia undertook 
the study of all the occupied territory and investigated the region lying 
between the Tigris and the Diahlah, and situated between Delta wall 
and the confluence of the two rivers. The area of this district is ovei 
160000 km 2 . Its climate is of the Mediterranean type, the annual rain¬ 
fall being 7-8 cm. and the average relative humidity ranging from 60 to 
80 % in winter, and falling to 38 % in June. The water of the Diahlah, 
in spite of its high «alts content, (0.07-0 t %) is used for irrigation and the 
methods adopted are most primitive. 

There are two crops in the year, one in winter and the other in summer 
Barley (about 60 000 tons per annum) and wheat (some 2000 tons) are 
chiefly cultivated, but peas, date-palms, citrus-trees, cotton, maize, etc , 
are also grown. Fertilisers are cnly applied to gardens, and instead of 
making an intensive cultivation, the natives extend their ciops as much 
as possible, in order to reduce their work to the minimum. 

The soil is a calcareous alluvium. Many samples were taken at dis 
tances of 7 to 8 km apart ; 2 ] of these were selected for chemical analysis 
(determination of the soluble salts, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, potassium 
and calcium carbonate), while 13 were subjected to complete mechanical 
analysis. The soil is light and its physical conditions are good. The 
salt content is usually too low to have a distinctly deleterious effect. No 
sodium carbonate has ever been found in it. 

The salts percentage is higher in the cultivated regions than elsewhere, 
which makes it probable that the salts are chiefly derived from the drain¬ 
age-water, and not from the ascent and evaporation of the water of the 
subsoil. 

Almost half the soil is soluble in hydrochloric acid and is composed 
to a large extent of the carbc nates of lime and magnesium. 

The prosphoric acid content is sufficiently high to render the ap¬ 
plication of all phosphatic fertilisers useless, except in the case of in¬ 
tensive cultivation. 

All the other elements of plant nutrition are present in great abun¬ 
dance which makes this region remarkably suitable for agriculture. 

A. de B. 
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1257 - The Aeration 0! Soil as an Ecological Factor. —i,ars-guwni2r, r , in Medde- 

landen fr&n Statens Skozsf&rsoksanstalt , Vol XIX, No 2, pp 12 5-359, bibliography 
of 24 works Stockholm, 102 2 

In this paper, the author discusses how far the increased deficiency 
of oxygen and excess of carbon dioxide caused by decreased gaseous ex¬ 
change between the soil and the air are able to exercise an injurious effect 
and become important ecological factors. 

Normally a very brisk gaseous exchange takes place between the bio¬ 
logically active laycis of the soil and the atmosphere. The amount of 
carbon dioxide given off in one hour corresponds to the whole quantity 
contained by the soil to a depth of 20 cm. It may thus be assumed that 
the amount of carbon dioxide liberated is equal to that produced. On 
the other hand, biological activity is most intense near the surface, 68 % 
of the carbon dioxide being produced at a depth of less than 20 cm. There¬ 
fore a superficial layer contains all the caibon-dioxide that is produced 
in it in 100/68 of an hour (about 1 *4 hour‘s). An interruption in the gas¬ 
eous exchange lasting only half-an-hour would suffice to double the excess 
carbon dioxide. The author therefore concludes that normal gas exchange 
should be chiefly determined by factors with always, when taken together, 
an equal intensity. If particulaily valiable factors such as the wind etc , 
were the most important, there would be more rapid and greater varia¬ 
tions in the composition of the soil air than have been found to exist. 
Buckingham maintained in T904, that diffusion was of absolutely supreme 
impoitance as compaied with the atmospheric factors, but his experiments 
were veiy limited. 

The author has made a quantitative experiment on the effects of the 
various factors He takes as normal aeraticn that found in cne hour 
at a depth of 20 cm., and examined the influence exerted by temperature, 
atmospheric j)resvuie, water, wind and diffusion. 

The results of his experiments proved that diffusic n was the chief 
agent of aeration in ordinary soils and the exclusive agent in w r ooded soils. 
Aeration and the relation between oxygen and carbon dioxide depend in 
the first instance upon the intensity of the distribution of bacterial activ¬ 
ity in the soil and the number of pores full of air. As regards the pores, 
their average air content is not of decisive impoitance. but the amount 
of air present in the superficial layer. 

If p+ represents excess carbon dioxide and p — deficiency of oxy¬ 
gen, it is seen that p + and p — are directly proportionate to bacterial 
activity. It this activity is equal, but differently distributed, p 4 and 
p — will be lower in a soil where bacterial action is most concentrated 
in the superficial layer. When the intensity and the distribution of bac¬ 
terial activity are equal, p+ and p— are inversely proportionate to 
the air content of the soil examined. 

The size of the soil particles, provided their dimension is not below 
a minimum value, is of very secondary importance. A stratum of stiff 
clay gradually decreased the aeration which sometimes is reduced to i/ioo 
of the normal. If the pores are stopped up with water, the air present 
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may fall to 1/10000 of the normal amount. The activity and the air con¬ 
tent of the superficial layers affect the p + and p— values of the lower 
strata. A paitial blocking of the pores, or an increase in activity in a 
superficial layer, suffices to raise the p+ and p— values of all the lower 
layers. 

If the degree and distribution of the bacterial action and the ail con¬ 
tent of a superficial layer are known, the corresponding values of another 
stratum at any depth arc easily calculated. In the same manner, if all 
but one of the values of a layer are known, the missing value can be easily 
determined. 

As regards the ecological importance of the values p+ and p —, 
the author states that the tolerance exhibited by plants to a deficit of 
oxygen and excess of carbon dioxide is very variable. P-f- and p— val¬ 
ues below 2 % have no injurious effect, even if of long duration. 

The complete or almost complete cessation of gaseous exchange, even 
if it only lasts a short time, is extremely injurious to plants possessing 
no special power of resistance, because it makes the absorption of water 
by the roots a very difficult process. Thus, under certain conditions, 
aeration may become an important ecological factor. 

All the cases of injury due to insufficient aeration occur in soils suf¬ 
fering from excessive humidity or in some instances, in those containing 
a large amount of clay. 

Soils with much humus constitute an important exception. It is 
certain that a deficiency in oxygen is injurious to forest trees. They 
cannot tolerate much water in the soil except on sloping ground where the 
water moves more easily. As the lack of oxygen depends upon the in¬ 
tensity of the gaseous exchanges and of oxygen consumption, which is 
a function of the temperature, it is clear that the greatest deficit will <ccur 
during the warm season. Kxpeiiment has proved that a superficial layer 
cf humus does not hinder good aeration. Pk Svtssvjre has already 
pointed out that roots do not suffer from excessive moisture except in so 
far as it induces a deficiency of oxygen and that therefore proper drain¬ 
age is the best means of facilitating the access of oxygen to the roots. 
The researches of the author have demonstrated that drainage is the only 
method of providing the roots on forest land with a larger supply of 
oxygen, for the removal of the superficial layer of humus is of no avail, 
in fact, the presence of the humus may even be a good guarantee of 
aeration. The author gives 14 tables describing the numerous types 
of Swedish soils. A. de B. 

1258 - The Effect of Soil Drying upon Soluble Soil Constituents, — Gustafson, a. p. 

(New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University), in Soil Science, Vol. XIII, 
No. 3, pp, x 7V21 3 , bibliography of 106 works. Baltimore, March 1922 

The fact that crops could be improved by drying the soil by means, 
of fire was well-known to the agriculturists of ancient Rome. The bene¬ 
ficial effect of burning the ground was formerly attributed to the physical 
changes induced in the soil; it was later regarded as being due to chemical 

lltST-tltSJ 
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alterations, while more recently the explanation of the phenomenon has 
been looked for in the re-organisation of the micro-organisms present. The 
improvement obtained is often too great to be attributable to mere sterili¬ 
sation. 

The author reviews and discusses the extensive literature on the sub¬ 
ject. For a good many years, fire has been used to sterilise greenhouse 
soil and free it from injurious organisms. It has proved beneficial in these 
respects and has also stimulated the growth of the stems and leaves. Care¬ 
ful experiments have proved that the fertility of soil is increased by drying 
and heating to above ioo° C., even if, as often occurs, germination is thereby 
hindered and the first stage of growth impeded. Heating increases the 
quantity of mineral and organic constituents that can be extracted with 
distilled water. The increase is nearly proportionate to the temperature 
reached, up to about 200° C., when the percentage of soluble substances again 
falls. 

The investigators are not agieed as to the effect exercised upon nitrates 
by heating up to ioo° C. Some of them maintain that nitrates decrease 
when the temperature is above ioo° C , and totally disappear at about 250° 
Opinions also differ regarding the causes of the increase brought about in 
soluble substances by drying and heating Some experts attribute the chief 
importance to physical factors, others to chemical factors especially to 
colloids, and others again to biological factors 

The author has carried out a series of most careful experiments on the 
question. He took samples of very varying types of soil and subjected 
them for 8 hours to a temperature of 105° C. Other samples were placed 
in the autoclave, and the experiments were made with different temperatures 
and pressures ; while some of the soils were merely dried in the air or the 
sun. The amount of soluble substances was estimated by extraction with 
distilled water, in the ration 1:5. 

The percentage of soluble substances in the soil rose on drying in the 
air, and again on drying in the autoclave as is seen by the following Table. 


Increase in soluble substances . 


Sandy-clay 

soil 

Layer 

Increase 

due 

to drying 
in autoclave 
(moi<-t soil) 

Increase 

due 

to drying 
in air 
(moist soil) 

Increase 

due 

to drying 
in autoclave 
(air dried soil) 

I 

! Superficial, 0-12 cm. . . . 

60 % 

23 % 

50 % 

No 1 

Sub-superficial, 18-30 cm. 

62 

74 

59 

I 

( Sub-soil, 30-40 cm. .... 

200 

94 

104 

No. 2 

j Superficial, 0-12 cm. . . . 

I67 

50 

116 


J Sub soil, 18-30 cm. 

412 

150 

154 


If soil was exposed for 9 weeks at 8-12° C., in open pots (where 
the moisture was brought up to a constant value every week), or in 

£imj 
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sealed tubes, there was no appreciable change in the soluble salts content. 
Nitrification went on regularly, whereas in general the nitrates de- 
cieased in sealed tubes. 


Soluble substances m soil dried in different ways . 



1 XPLANAPION . 

I = Sandy-claj r soil; II — another sandy clay soil 

ist line = superficial layer; 2»d i me = subsupeificial layer, 3*d line == subsoil 

A = desiccation of damp soil in autoclave , B = desiccation of damp soil in air: 

C = desiccation of air-dried soil m autoclave 

When the soil was kept at room temperature, and at the optimum 
degree of moisture for 9 weeks there was an almost negligible increase in 
the soluble substances in the case of all the soils, except the sandy day, in 
which a slight decrease was observed If these soils were kept at the same 
temperature, but saturated with water, the percentage of soluble matters 
rose considerably In the first instance, nitrification was active, whereas 
in the second, complete denitrification took place. 

Heating in the autoclave always had the effect of decreasing the ni¬ 
trate content of the soil. 

When two different concentrations of potassium nitrate were added to 4 
types of sand, the potassium salt could not be entirely recovered, even by 
means of 2 extractions with distilled water in the ratio 1.5 By one extraction, 
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67-80 % was recovered from the more dilute solution, and 77-95 % from the 
more concentrated. 

If potassium nitrate is heated for 8 hours at i5o°C. after drying, a con¬ 
siderable amount is lost, viz. about 10 %. A. de B. 

1259 - Experiment on the Leaching of Nitrate Salts of Calcium, Sodium and Potas¬ 
sium from the Soil by Rain, in Finland. — Valmari J , in Abhandlungen der Azri- 
cultunvisscnsckafthchcn Geselhchait tn J inland , No. io, pp 7*5 86 Helsingfors, 1921 

Maerker calculated, by means of percolating experiments, that 100 
kg. of Kainite, or other potas^ic salt, removed about 100 kg of lime from 
the soil through exchange of bases, a fact which seriously compromised 
the utility of potash manures , but it appeared from experiments made in 
1895, at the Station of Br£me, that the quantity of lime removed was 
only from 8 to 24 kg , although the conditions were particularly favourable 
for the elimination of salts. 

The problem was again taken up by H von Feieitzen, in Sweden 
in 1912, and it appeared from numerous experiments that from ly^imeters 
without manure more nitric nitrogen and lime were removed than from 
those manured with potassic salts. It appeared from later experiments 
that the manuring influenced the removal sometimes in one sense and some¬ 
times in the other, but always to a slight degree 

The action of potash salts on nitric nitrogen is attributed to its action 
on the aerobic nitrifying bacteria, whose action was gradually decreased, 
thus causing a decrease in the nitrates removed An increased activity 
of the anaerobic bacteria (due to want of oxygen) increases the quantity 
of salts capable of removal. The losses of potash salts by leaching were 
twice as great with salts containing 37 % of potasvic oxide as with Kainite 
The explanation may be found in the theory of electrolytic dissociation ; 
111 fact, as the cations cannot be removed without an equivalent quantity 
of anions, the losses occur only in reactions which imply the formation 
or the destruction of anions, which largely depend on the activity of 
the bacteria A. de B. 

1260 - Experiments on the free Acidity of Mineral Soils. - eiuskgang, 11, in 

D J e iMndutrtscha'thchcn Vin>ucbs S tahonen , Vol XCTX, No^. \ ami s pp iqi 220 
Btllll), I <)2 2 

The author describes a series- of experiments undertaken for the pur¬ 
pose of elucidating various points connected with soil acidity which had 
not hitherto been studied. Even in dilute solutions, all the acids used in 
the experiments (formic, lactic, sulphuric acid, etc) <-et free acidity on 
neutral soils. It was found that the aluminium ion is practically the only 
factor m the exchange, for the iron ion is hardly concerned in the process. 
Under natural conditions therefore free acidity cannot be said to originate 
from any one acid, but may be the result of any of the processes causing 
the formation of acids in the soil. 

Very dilute solutions of aluminium and of iron halts give rise to 
exchange acidity, but even when a 0.02 N. solution of iron salts is 
introduced into the soil, it is not the iron ion, but the aluminium ion that 
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is the active principle in the exchange. This-is due to the intense 
hydrolysis of the ferric salts and the consequent adsorption of the iron 
in the hydroxide condition, just as when ferric chloride is used, the action 
upon the soil is exerted by the hydrochloric acid and not by the 
iron ion. 

Relatively small quantities of quite dilute solutions of carbon dioxide, 
very similar to those that may be found in the soil, also have the power of 
rapidly rendering a soil acid ; this proves how much carbon dioxide has to 
do with soil acidity. 

An intense degree of acidity can also be produced in aluminium sili¬ 
cate (the permutite of Gans), but only by means of carbon dioxide. All 
other substances produce precipitates that would decompose the permutite. 

On the other hand, the action of acids and salts only produces a slight 
acidity in analcim ; this perhaps may be explained by the fact that analcim 
differs greatly in structure from aluminium silicates. The author confirms 
the data obtained by Gans respecting molecular relations in soils, and tak¬ 
ing as liis basis Gans's views of the composition of aluminium silicate 
suggests a chemical formula for this compound. 

After having demonstrated the impossibility of employing the colori¬ 
metric method for the determination of the amount of time necessary for 
the neutralisation of exchange acidity, the author states that in his opinion 
the best method for the purpose is that deviled by Packtjhara which is 
based on the determination of the total acidity. A. de B. 

1261 - Clark’s Hydrogen Electrode Apparatus and its Determinations of the Con¬ 
centration of the Hydrogen Ions in the Soil. — nn\i.Y, i> j , and iiarraker,? e , 
m Soil SctcniCy Vol XIII, No *>, pp 323-328, bibliography of 4 work‘d Baltimore, 
May i<)22 

After giving an account of the various colorimetric and electric methods 
for the determination of hydrogen in concentration, the authors describe 
a new apparatus constructed according to Clark's specification which is 
easily handled and estimates the Ph value to 2 decimal places. Numerous 
trials have been made to test the accuracy of the machine, and the results 
obtained were entirely satisfactory. Higher values are given for air- 
dried soil by this ajiparatus than by Wherry's method. A de B. 

1202 - Possible Correlation between the Fertility of Soils under Rice and their 
Titration Curves. — Akrhknlius, 9 , m Soil Science , Vol XIV, No 1, pp 21-26, 
bibliography of 7 works Baltimore, July 1922. 

In Java as generally in the East the rice crops are of paramount im¬ 
portance, since nee constitutes the staple food of the natives. Owing 
to the great increase of the population, the amount at present grown 
fails to supply the demand and every effort is being made to improve the 
existing rice-fields and to plant new ones. 

The rice crop in Java varies between 250 and 400 kg. per hectare, 
with an average of 1000 kg. per hectare. 

The author had determined the pH values of many different soils 
without finding any constant relation between these values and soil fer- 
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tility. He found however that there was a constant correlation between 
the titration curves of soils and their buffer action, those being the most 
productive which possessed the highest intercepting property. 

Plants secrete carbon dioxide and other substances that act as ampho¬ 
teric electrolytes i. e. behave both as acids and as bases. The decaying 
parts of the plant behave in the same manner. If 14 rice plants are placed 
in nutrient solutions with a pH ranging from 3 to 9, it is found after 2 days 
that all the solutions have the same pH value, 6.2 ; for they have been 
neutralised to this specific point by the sap of the plant. Rice acidifies 
the soil, and if the soil possesses a slight degree of buffer action, the pH 
value undergoes considerable alteration. The rice plant does not grow 
well in very acid soils ; hence the crops grown on soils rich in humus are 
nearly always unsatisfactory unless lime is introduced, when green manure 
and other substances with a high humus content can be applied with ex¬ 
cellent results. 

Soil acidity is also most injurious from another standpoint. Aluminium 
salts, which are toxic to the rice plant, are precipitated by neutral solutions 
but are soluble in acid solutions. 

The application of lime may prove an effective remedy, but for very 
acid soil at least 2 5 tons per hectare would be required. In any case, to 
obtain a durable result it would lie necessary to add some substance with 
a good buffer action, the best and cheapest being a good green manure. 

A. de B. 

1263 - The Effect of the Magnesium and Calcium in Limestone upon the Chemical 
Composition of the Soil and on Plant Behaviour. — Mather, W (Rhode Island Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station), 111 Soil S cicftu, Vol XIII, No 5, pp 33“-354, bibliography 
of 25 works Baltimore, May i<)22. 

One of the most complex agricultuial problems is the question of the 
action of calcium and magnesium ; its speedy solution seems improbable, 
although much work has already been done with the object of throwing 
light upon the question The author describes some experiments on a sandy 
clay soil which were begun in 1919 and continued for 11 years. Three 
applications were made of slaked lime (calcic and magnesian) and of ground 
calcic and magnesian limestone. The results obtained from the experiment 
fields thus treated were carefully tested and slight differences corresponding 
to the several forms of the fertiliser employed were found to exist. 

•Both the slaked lime and the limestone, whether calcic or magnesian, 
have equal power for neutralising soil acidity, if they are applied in equi¬ 
valent amounts ; this was proved by titration. They both render the al¬ 
uminium in the soil relatively insoluble. When magnesian limestone is 
used, the proportion of lime and magnesium in the soil tends to remain the 
same as it was before the treatment. 

The flora was not affected by the variable ratios between the oxides 
of calcium and magnesium, btit showed itself very susceptible to the soil 
reaction. 

Magnesian limestone is inclined to increase the nitrogen content of 
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the soil. Slaked lime, both calcic and magnesian, has so far caused no fall 
in the nitrogen percentage, but has slightly decreased the amount of organic 
matter present. A. de B. 

1264 - Distribution of the Phosporus Ion in the upper Layers of the Soil in Relation 

to Vegetation and the Addition of various Salts. — Eno*rcn*i, G., and rogax, pa., 

inj L'Agricoltura ttahana, Y<,ar XI,V, Nos. 4-6, pp. joo-124. Pisa, 1922. 

The phosphorus ion rapidly becomes fixed in the soil, so that after the 
application of phosphatic fertilisers, it often happens that phosphorus is 
only found in the upper layers. In this connection, mention should be made 
of the experiments made at the Pusa Experiment Station, and by J. T. 
Crawxey and K. S. Kapizoy. Crawley found that if soil was irrigated 
immediately after being dressed with a phosphatic fertiliser more than 
half the phosphoric acid was fixed in the 2.5 first centimetres and 9 / IO in 
the 7 first centimetres, little being found below the depth of 15 centimetres. 
When the irrigation was deferred for 15 hours, the phenomenon was still 
more accentuated, all the phosphoric acid being practically fixed in the 
first 7.2 centimetres. 

Experiments have been undertaken to ascertain the effect exerted by 
vegetation or the addition of soluble salts upon this adsorption. It appears 
that their action generally renders the distribution of the phosphorus 
ion more uniform, and hence causes it to penetrate more deeply into the 
soil; they also increase the power of the soil for fixing soluble phosphates. 
S. Skalkis, T. E. Greaves and E. G. Garter have carried out 
experiments on the same subject. 

The authors have also taken up the study of this question. They used 
a wooden paralleloinped made of 10 superimposed frames each 3 cm. high 
that touched one another and could be removed and isolated. The appa¬ 
ratus was filled with 7.200 kg. of sifted soil. Two series were made 
each with 5 sets of frames. One series was carried out without plants, in 
the other two maize plants were used. The surface of each box was 
sprinkled over with 4 gm. of very finely powdered dicalcic phosphate. 
To 4 boxes of each series were also added equi-molecular quantities of 
different salts, viz., ammonium sulphate, sodium sulphate, ammonium 
nitrate and sodium nitrate, phosphate alone being added to the fifth box. 
As soon as they began to flower, the plants were cut to the level of the 
soil, the different layers of soil were separated and analysed. 

The authors confirmed the statement that phosphate is chiefly fixed 
in the upper layers of the soil. They found that the presence of vegetation 
makes the distribution of phosphorus more uniform by reducing the number 
of phosphorus ions in the upper strata and increasing them in the lower. 
Thus in the three boxes to which phosphorus only was added, the box 
without plants was found on analysis to contain 5.42 per 1000 in the top 
layer and 2.06 x>er 1000 in the tenth, whereas the numbers of phosphorus 
ions in the boxes with maize were respectively 5.03 and 2.35 per 1000 ; 
the difference is not great, but it is appreciable. 

The salts had the same effect as the vegetation, but vegetation in pre- 
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sence of the salts increased the attraction of the soil for phosphates. Thus 
with sodium sulphate in the box without plants, the figures were 4.80 and 
2.19, as against 4.92 and 2.38 in the box containing plants. The beha¬ 
viour of ammonium sulphate was somewhat different : 5.99 and 2.44 as 
against 5.57 and 2.48. As a rule, vegetation in the presence of soluble 
salts, instead of stimulating the descent of the phosphorus ions causes 
them to become fixed in greater numbers in the upper layers. 

The authors also tried to determine the effect of the anions with un¬ 
varied cation and reciprocally, but the differences were neither large nor 
constant. Thus the ammonium ion, if added under the form of phosphate, 
promotes the descent of the phosphorus ion, whereas if added under the 
form of nitrate, it has the contrary effect; the behaviour of the sodium 
ion is just the reverse. V. 

1265 - The Oxidation of the Sulphur in Alkaline Soils. — rtoolfs, w (New jersey 
Agricultural I< xpciiraent Stations), in Sotl Science, Vol XIII, No 3, pp 215-2-29, fig 1, 
bibliograjtfiy of 7 works Baltimore, March 1022 

I11 1916 IyiPMAN recommended the application of sulphuric acid or 
sulphur to soils containing sodium carbonate for the purpose of trans¬ 
forming this toxic salt into sodium sulphate and thus rendering fertile many 
regions that were wholly unproductive. 

The results obtained by Lipman and Sharp from their experiments 
in this direction, though fairly satisfactory, did not warrant the adoption 
of this method. 

From his own experiments on two samples of sandy-clay containing 
sodium carbonate, the author was able to draw the following conclusions : 

By the inoculation of sulphur, and consequent formation of sulphates, 
the soil seems to acquire new physical properties among which are more 
complete flocculation, a change in its water-containing capacity and in 
its apparent specific gravity. 

In soils containing little sodium carbonate, small quantities of sulphur 
have no effect upon the pH value though a large amount brings about 
decided changes which were almost the same in an incubator at 28° C. 
and with the optimum degree of moisture as in a regularly watered green¬ 
house. 

Soils that had been previously washed were more quickly neutralised 
by the addition of sulphur than utileached soils, as was proved by acid 
tests and the deteimination of the pH. After 18 weeks the sulphur was 
practically oxidised in all the cultures. When the oxidation of the sulphur 
increased, the carbonates were transformed into bicarbonates. 

The author observed a stiict correlation between the formation of sul¬ 
phate, the flocculation and the apparent specific gravity of the soils whether 
leached or unleached. The formation of sulphates seemed to cause the so¬ 
dium carbonate and the sample of sandy-clay to aggregate which produced 
a change in the water-holding capacity of the clay. 

The microflora, as represented by the number of colonies that made 
their appearance on the agar plates, varied in proportion to the pH. The 
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cultures in the unwashed soils inoculated with a sufficient amount of sul¬ 
phur to neutralise their alkalinity produced, after 12 weeks' incubation, 5 
times as many colonies as those in the untreated soils, and the cultures of 
the washed soils produced 3 to 5 times more colonies than the correspond¬ 
ing untreated cultures. 

In cultures of washed soils, which after the addition of sulphur, had 
nearly the neutral value of pH, there appeared relatively few colonies of 
moulds and actinomycetes, whereas the cultures on the agar plates in¬ 
oculated with unwashed soil were almost entirely composed of colonies of 
moulds and actinomycetes. 

Barley-seed germinated and grew with great rapidity in alkaline soils 
inoculated with sulphur, but the seedlings were always killed by the saline 
crusts on the surface of the soil which were dissolved when the pots were 
watered, but the water only penetrated very slowly into the soil owing to 
its bad physical condition. 

A. de B. 

1266 - Bacteria connected with the Oxidation of Sulphur in the Soil: Media 
used for the Isolation of Sulphur Bacteria from the Soil. — waksman, s a , in 

Sot l Science , Vol XIII, No 5, pp 329-33*5, bibliography of 17 publications. Baltimore, 
May 1922, 

It has been known for a long time that sulphur can be oxidised by va¬ 
rious groups of bacteria which draw their energy from it instead of from 
carbon compounds. These bacteria may be divided into three groups ac¬ 
cording to their physiological characteristics : 

I) Sulphide Bacteria , which oxidise especially sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen and sulphides, and which may be subdivided into 3 species : 

a) colourless bacteria, producing threads, which accumulate the 
sulphur in their cells, 

b) colourless bacteria, not producing threads, 

c) purple bacteria. 

II) Thiosulphate Bacteria 01 of thionic acid, which especially oxidise 
thiosulphates and, partially, sulphides and pure sulphur. 

III) Sulphur Bacteria , which oxidise free sulphur and, differing 
from the two former groups, do not accumulate sulphur in their cells but 
produce a large amount of sulphuric acid. 

The bacteria of the I st group (a , b, c ,) belong for the most part to the 
Thiobacteriales ; those of the II nd and III rd groups belong to the genus Thio~ 
bacillus . 

Anothei classification might be based on the optimum reaction of the 
activity of the organisms ; the first two groups have the optimum on the 
alkaline side, the third on the acid side. 

The writer next describes 9 media, which he used for isolating the or¬ 
ganisms which oxidise sulphur, of which 3 were discovered by the writer 
himself, and he gives their chemical composition. 

A. de B. 
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1267 - Biochemical Methods for Determining the Fertility of Soils. — Stokxasa, j., 

in Chemiker-Zeituni*, Vol. XI,VI, No. 91, pp. 681-683 Cothen, Aug. j. 1922. 

In I ha. of soil, from the surface to a depth of 40 cm., there are from 
200 to 400 kg. of bacteria, and among these the total of live bacteria is 
as much as about 10 quintals. This mass may exert a decided influence 
on the fertility of the soil. The following groups of organisms live in 
field soil: 1) bacteria — 2) mycetes — 3) algae — 4) protozoa — 
5) rotifera — 6) oligochetes — 7) nematodes — 8) euchitriodes — 9) tar- 
digrades — 10) arachnidae — 11) insects — 12) molluscs — 13) mam¬ 
mals. H. Fraxcb proposed, in 1912, to give the name of “ edaphon ” 
to the whole of these soil organisms which live together like the plancton 
in the soil. 

To sustain life, all these organisms need: oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, silicon and manganese. In the 
case of the heterotrophic organisms carbon can only be assimilated in an 
organic form, hence the great importance of organic matter to the life 
of the “ edaphon *\ Oxygen and water are equally essential; the various 
organisms in the soil really strive for water , hence it is fundamentally 
necessary to determine the water and air capacity of a soil in order to 
make a biochemical study of it. 

The ratio of oxygen to carbon in a soil indicates the ratio of aerobic 
organisms to anaerobic ; their condition is also influenced by partial 
pressure of oxygen, the absence of which is detrimental to the process 
of assimilation and causes an inter molecular respiration of the roots. 

Soil reaction is likewise very important, not only from the physio¬ 
logical, but also from the phytopathological point of view. The concentra¬ 
tion of hydrogen-ions has a great influence on the absoption of nutritive 
substances ; soils with an alkaline or neutral reaction absorb much more 
vigorously than acid soils. 

From the biological point of view, the germ content is of the utmost 
importance : and not only the colonies of bacteria, but also various species 
of fungi, and algae. The greater number of micro-organisms are concentrat¬ 
ed in the upper layer of 10-25 cm.; beyond a depth of 40 cm., their 
number rapidly decreases ; the true germ content is, according to the 
vegetation, from 28-87 millions (in a field of oats) to 80-120 millions 
(in a clover field) per quintal of dry soil ; in forest land, 15-26 millions 
which decreases to 5-9 millions in acid zones; and in pasture land it 
is 6-10 millions. 

The microflora of the soil, w r hich has so great an influence on fertility, 
needs elements in a form which renders them capable of being easily assim¬ 
ilated, and especially carbon, which forms 44-45 % of their substance. 

The bacteria of the soil are divided into autotrophic, which may form 
carbon and proteins hydrates from carbonic acid and mineral salts, and 
heterotrophic, which assimilate carbon and nitrogen only in an organic 
form. In soils whose air content is less than 2 %, the anaerobic pro¬ 
cesses of the autotrophs are in the ascendant. The activity of the aerobic 
bacteria and the facility with which the organic matters of the soil which 
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nourishes them are decomposed are shown by the quantity of carbonic 
acid which forms in the soil, after the elimination of certain factors. 

The long researches by Ernest and Stokeasa have shown that the 
respiration of autotrophic and heterotroph’c bacteria depends on the wa¬ 
ter and air content of the soil, on its composition, the facility with which 
the organic matters are decomposed, reaction, manuring, tillage and cul¬ 
ture of this soil. The quantity of carbonic anhydride produced is from 
8 mgm. (sterile soil) to 68 mgm. (soil under beets) per kg. per day. Below 
a depth of 8o cm. only traces are found. 

It may be estimated that a production of 30 mgm. of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride per kg. of soil at a depth of 36 cm. corresponds per ha. to 150 kg. 
per day and 300 quintals or 30 millions litres for 200 days of the year , 
the liberation of this gas largely helps to render the soil porous and also 
raises the temperature 1 or 2 degrees. The carbonic acid formed trans¬ 
forms the insoluble di-, tri- and tetraphosphates into soluble phosphoric 
acid and also renders the calcium, potash and magnesium salts soluble. 
Another very important consequence of bacterial respiration is the trans¬ 
formation of the cations of the soil into bicarbonates, which possess an 
essential nutritive and regulating functicn ; in addition to metals, they 
furnish plants with a certain quantity of carbonic anhydride. Plants 
also have special organs on the under surface of the leaves for receiving 
the carbonic anhydride which emanates from the soil. If a concentra¬ 
tion of o 1-0 25 % of carbonic anhydride in the air increases the yield 
of certain plants by 200 %, the same result may also be obtained by 
supplying the roots with anhydride in the form of bicarbonate. 

It .is therefore of great importance to be able to increase the bac¬ 
terial production of carbonic anhydride ; the mode of procedure can only 
be indicated by a biochemical examination of the soil. The radio-ac¬ 
tivity of soils is also very important ; it has a powerful influence on the 
activity of microflora and macroflora; the most radioactive soils are the 
granite soils (2.58 X io- 12 gm. of radium per kg.); and generally, sediment¬ 
ary soils are less radioactive than volcanic soils. 

Radioactivity stimulates to an extraordinary degree the processes 
of assimilation and dissassiinflation by bacteria. A radioactivity in the 
air of 30 M E (or 0.000011 mgm. of radium) suffices to increase by 60 %- 
130% bacterial respiration and the inherent processes such as formation of 
carbonic anhydride, heating, etc. Nitrifying bacteria are also rendered 
highly active by it. The close connection between radioactivity and soil 
fertility therefore becomes more and more evident. A. de B. 

1268 - The Effect of the Application of various Salts upon the Nitrogen-Fixing 
Properties Of Soil. — Grdwes, T T , Carter, T. G., and Eund, j , m Soil Science, 
Vol. XIII, No 6, pp. 481-499, bibliography of 51 works, Baltimore, June 1922. 

The authors after having studied the ainmonification and nitrification of 
a calcareous clay, now describe a series of experiments on the nitrogen-fix¬ 
ing capacity of the same soil, the methods adopted being those previously 
used. A large number of 100 gm. soil samples were analysed and placed 
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in sterilised test-tubes the same amount of lactose, and different quantities 
of the various salts used in the experiment being added in each case. The 
humidity was brought up to 18 %, and the samples incubated at 
28°-30° C. for 3 weeks. The amount of nitrogen was then estimated by 
taking the average of at least 4 determinations. 

The authors employed in their experiments : the chlorides, nitrates, 
sulphates and carbonates of sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, man¬ 
ganese and iron. The results obtained led them to adopt the following 
conclusions: 

The toxicity of the salts used depends upon the nitrogen fixation of the 
given salt, and not on the negative electro ion as in the case of the ammoni¬ 
fying bacteria. In this respect nitrogen-fixing bacteria resemble nitrify¬ 
ing bacteria. In the soil chosen for the experiment, the salts proved less 
toxic to the nitrogen-fixing bacteria than to the nitrifying and ammonify¬ 
ing bacteria. 

The amount of a salt that can be introduced into a soil without hinder¬ 
ing nitrogen-fixation varies according to the salts. The proportions below 
which some of the salts proved innocuous were as followsSodium salts, 
1 part in 400 million parts of soil; calcium nitrate, sulphate and carbonate, 
1 part in 400 million parts of soil, magnesium chloride and sulphate 243 , 
manganese nitrate 550 ; ferric chloride 272. 

The other salts became toxic in certain proportions in the following 
order: 


1) Magnesium carbonate 

2) Magnesium nitrate 

3) Potassium carbonate 

4) Iron carbonate 

3) Manganese carbonate 

6) Iron nitrate 

7) Iron sulphate 


ft) Calcium chloride 
()) Manganese chlotide 

10) Potassium chloride 

11) Potassium sulphate 

12) Potassium nitrate 

13) Manganese sulphate 


None of the potassium chloride and carbonate concentration used in 
the experiment stimulated nitrogen fixation. The other salts, especially 
calcium, nitrate, sodium carbonate and potassium sulphate, increased 
it in varying degrees. 

When the soil is not acid, the alkaline constituents hinder ammonifica- 
tion and nitrification much sooner than they retard nitrogen fixation. 

A. de B. 


1269 - The Agricultural Value of Sea-sand. — bortase, v and Gregg, a , in journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. XXXI, No 7, pp 591-599 Uoiulon, October 1922. 

It has long been customary in Cornwall to dress the land with sea- 
sand which contains a large proportion of calcium carbonate derived from 
the shells of marine molluscs. 

In this district, the wind carries inland the sand from the beach and 
piles it up into dunes often fifteen metres in height and covering vast areas. 
Large quantities of this sand have been used for agricultural purposes for 
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many centuries. At one time it was considered that the sand had no 
value, but it has been used in increasing quantities during the last 20 years, 
its low price causing it to be preferred to lime. The seasand is applied 
alone, or more often mixed with straw, dung, or some other natural 
fertiliser, usually at the rate of 10 to 15 tons per hectare, although some¬ 
times twice the amount is used. 

As the calcium carbonate content of the sand ranges from 2 to 84 %, 
its calcium oxide percentage varies from 4.5 to 47 %. The sand contains 
no other substance of agricultural value, sodium chloride being present 
only in negligible quantities (0.002-0.03 % in dry sand, and 0.1-0.78% 
in damp sand). As the sand can be obtained for almost nothing, the cost 
of the lime it contains depends entirely on transport. Slaked lime is much 
more available than ground limestone or sand ; while ground limestone 
being a little finer than this sand is slightly more readily assimilated by 
plants. The relative prices of the different substances vary according to 
the locality. At *Truro, one of the largest industrial centres, one ton of 
calcium oxide costs 45 shillings in the form of slaked lime, 71 shillings as 
ground limestone, and 20 shillings as sand. 

Numerous experiments have been made to determine the manurial 
value of seasand. In 1920, three meadows were fertilised respectively 
with the three forms of lime associated with phosphates, potassium and 
ammonium sulphate. All three meadows did well, but the one manured 
with sand was superior to the others. 

In other experiments conducted at Rochelle, the plots to which lime 
had been applied were distinguished by the clover growth and the small 
number of weeds present, whereas the other plots were infested with w T eeds. 
The plot that had received sand (4.06 tons at £1 12 5. was equal or su¬ 
perior to the others to which respectively 2.03 tons of giound limestone 
at £3 10 s, and % ton slaked lime at £1.135. had been applied. The 
prices of the sand and of the slaked lime were thus about equal, but 
8 times more of the sand were required. 

Amongst farmers there is a considerable consensus of opinion in fa¬ 
vour of seasand. As a rule it produces a considerable increase in the clover 
yield, and cattle show a decided preference for pastures that have been so 
treated. In districts near the sea-coast, the application of sand is less profit¬ 
able, because the soil has already received much of the lime it needs without 
any cost of transport. Many farmers have observed that whereas all forms 
of lime are injurious to oats, seasand has proved the most harmful. On the 
other hand it does much less harm to beets than lime which is generally 
applied to this crop. As the soils in Cornwall are already light, the addition 
of seasand has little mechanical effect and its agricultural importance de¬ 
pends upon the general deficiency of lime in these acid soils and the fact 
that slaked lime has to come from a distance. 

The author recommends the study of the many seaside districts of' 
England that are rich in sand with a view to the possible working of this 
source of lime. 

A. de B. 
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3270 - The Effect of the continuous Application of Chemical Fertilisers upon Soil 

Reaction. — burgess, P. S.* in Agricultural Experiment Station of the Rhode Island 
State t College Bulletin 139, pp. 3-3% bibliography of 22 works. Kingston, Rhode Island 
April 1922. 

The author describes a series of experiments undeitaken with the 
object of determining the effect of different fertilisers upon the reaction of 
the soil. These experiments were conducted at the Rhode Island Exper¬ 
iment Station where there are many plots under the same conditions and 
occupying an extensive area of sandy-clay which were eminently suitable 
for the purpose. Samples of soil were analysed every 4 or 5 weeks from May 
to September 1921; they were taken near the surface (10 cm.), 12 to 26 
borings being made for plot. The hydrogen ion concentration was deter¬ 
mined in each case by Hildebrand’s electrometric method, and the lime 
requirement by Jone^’ calcium acetate method. 

The following conclusions can be deduced from the results obtained : 

Basic slags, superphosphates, bone-manure and mineral phosphate 
waste all help to decrease soil acidity, as was shown by the comparison of 
the treated and untreated plots respectively The three first fertilisers 
proved the most active in this direction. There is thus no foundation for 
the common opinion that the continued use of superphosphates renders 
soils acid 

Finely-ground fish-guano and sodium nitrate perceptibly diminish 
soil acidity, whereas dried blood, decomposed fish, ground hoofs and 
offal from the abattoirs and poulterers increase the acidity slowly but 
steadily. Ammonium sulphate has always been found to increase soil 
acidity more than any other nitrogenous fertiliser. 

All the potassium salts slightly diminished the acidity of the soil, kainit 
being the most active ; next come the chloride and sulphate of potassium 
although there is a little difference in their influence. The carbonates 
of sodium and potassium have much more effect than the chlorides of these 
elements in reducing acidity and, calculating the oxide equivalent, are 
twice as effective as lime fertiliseis. 

Soil acidity is slightly lowered by the application of a green manure 
composed of non-leguminous plants, but is raised by the ploughing in of 
a leguminous crop ; this is perhaps to be attributed to the fixation of the 
nitrogen contained in the leguminosae. 

Other factors besides fertilisers are naturally concerned in influencing 
the soil reaction, of these the chief are the type of soil and the nature of the 
crop. They must all be taken into account before any general laws can be 
formulated. A. de B. 

1271 - Manuring Fish Ponds: Exchange of Bases in the Soil. — Mehrikg h , in Fisch 

ciei-Zettung, Vol. XXV, No. 27, PP- 297*299* Neudamm, July 2, 1922. 

In a soil, exchange of bases always takes place when there is an active 
substance in excessSf The following is a characteristic example : — if lime 
is spread in excess on a field rich in potassic minerals, e. g. mica, potash 
is displaced and exerts its fertilising action ; in a soil of this kind manuring 
on a lime basis is equivalent to potassic manuring. But if as a result 
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of an immediate success, too much lime is added, it displaces the 
potassium in the form of hydrate or bicarbonate in larger quantity than 
the plants can absorb, and the excess of potash is carried away by rain* 
If this process is repeated the soil becomes poor in potash to such a degree 
as to become sterile, as has happened in certain places. Gypsum may 
have the same effect. 

These considerations are applicable to the problem of manuring fish 
ponds. The formation of a reed bed is a certain indication of impoverish- 
ment of the soil ; if this impoverishment is very marked, horse-tail shows 
itself. Using lime as a remedy against the reeds only increases the evil, 
as still more potash is removed from the soil. Manuring with 50 kg. of 
basic slag, 75 kg. of kainite and 150 kg. of marl causes the horse-tail to 
disappear. The reeds when once rooted out are prevented from returning 
by a strongly potassic manuring It is always best to give a complete ma¬ 
nuring on the basis of phosphoric acid, lime and potash: but an excess of 
lime, already given in the basic slag, should be avoided and if necessary 
corrected with potash. A. de B. 

1272 - Waste Water from Wool-Washing, as a Source of Fertiliser. — veitch, r p , 

(Bureau of Chemistry, U S Department of Agriculture, Washington), in The Journal oi 

Industrial and bn^tnt>nini' Chemistry, Vol XIV, p 4^4 Washington, May 1044 

The United States annually consume over 275 000 quintals of un¬ 
washed wool. About a half is composed of various impurities, salts, fatty 
substances and other albuminous matters that must be carefully removed. 
With the exception of the fats, these foreign substances are all thrown 
into the rivers where they contaminate the water. Wool in the yolk con¬ 
tains : 6 to 42 % fatty matters (average 14 %); 6 to 33 % (average 14 %) 
water-soluble substances; 0.3 to o 11 % (average o 6 %) nitrogen (in addi¬ 
tion to the amount entering into the composition of the wool); 1 to 7 % 
(average 4 %) potassium At the present time in the United States an 
amount of potassium corresponding to 100 000 tons of kainit, and worth 
840 000 dollars are annually thrown away. 

Numerous attempts have been made to recover the potassium salts 
and other matters, but apparently without success, except in the case of 
the small percentage of fat present. This problem should however be 
further studied and all the more since many States insist upon the wool 
factories purifying their waste water before turning it into the rivers. This 
entails heavy expense for which no compensation is obtained by the util¬ 
isation of the products recovered 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture has just 
begun experiments on a large scale in order to turn these waste substances 
to good account. 

The concentrated washing water contains 42 % water, 14 % potassium 
oxide, 1.25 % nitrogen and 14 % fatty matters. *fhe diied fat-free 
residuum contains 24 5 % potassium oxide, 25.5 % nitrogen and 0.6% fat. 

The fertilisers are made by mixing these residua w r ith the waste products 
of other industries. They contain 6.5 % soluble potassium oxide, 6.1 % 
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total nitrogen, 3.4 % water-soluble nitrogen and 6.8 % fatty substances. 
These fertilisers are in excellent mechanical and hygroscopic condition and 
are easily handled. A. de B. 

1273 - Influenoe of Humic Acids on the Assimilation of Phosphoric Acid. —.Mack, k., 
in Chemiker Zetiun<\ Year XJ y Vl, No. 9, pp. 7 V 7 1 5 . Cdthen, January 1922. 

Phosphoric acid is found in the soil in the form of primary, secondary 
and tertiary phosphates of alkaline, alkaline-earth metals, aluminium, iron 
and manganese ; and it is perhaps also present as a tetraphosphate of al¬ 
kaline-earth metals, aluminium, iron and manganese. The water of the 
soil which contains phosphated ions becomes separated from the insoluble 
phosphates through the action of calcium-, magnesium-, aluminium- and 
iron-hydrates, magnesium- and iron-carbonates and certain silicates. 
Through the activity of soil bacteria, which, during respiration, produce 
carbonic anhydride and, in disintegrating organic substances, produce 
acetic-, lactic-, but3 T ric-and valeric-acids, the insoluble phosphates become 
partly soluble again. Further, in soils rich in organic substances a 
large quantity of humic acids are formed which render the phosphates 
soluble. Phosphoric acid is found in the soil not only in a mineral state 
but also in the foim of organic compounds such as phosphatids (lecithin), 
phytine and nucleoproteids, as is shown by the works of Stoklasa 
and other writers. These organic combinations are due to the remains of 
plants incorporated in the soil (stubble, roots, etc.). Stokuasa observed 
that the phosphoric acid combinations found in the soil are much more ener¬ 
getically assimilated, under the action of bacteria, than pure insoluble 
phosphates. He was also led to conclude that the soil contains other forms 
of phosphates than those recognised hitherto, notably easily-assimilated 
humophosphates (1). 

The writer has made a series of experiments with the object of determin¬ 
ing the effect of humic acids on the various phosphates. The acid used 
w;)s extracted from peat, which was treated with sulphuric acid to separate 
the alkaline humates : ro gm. of pulverised “ humic " acid were added to 
a quantity of phosphate corresponding to 1 / 100 molecular-gram of phos¬ 
phoric acid and the whole was left for 48 hours in 1 litre of water, and was 
frequently stirred. The results proved that humic acids render soluble 
the following quantities of phosphate, expressed in % of phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride : 29.45 % of dicalcic phosphate, 28.46 % of tricalcic phosphate, 
12.54 % tertiary aluminium phosphate and 7.46 % of tertiary iron phos¬ 
phate. Humic acids therefore act on insoluble phosphates as dissolvents. 
A remarkable fact is that they act on dicalcic phosphate in the same way 
as on tricalcic phosphate. 

Humic acids act differently when alkalis are present. Thus, humate 


(1) On the subject of “ humophosphates ” and humous matter and manures in general, 
*«ee the interesting works of Prof. J. Dumont (of Grignon), published under the titles of * Lrs 
mxUhes humtques du sol and Les en rats humiques. Paris*, Charles Amat (publisher), 1909. 
(Reviewer's note ) 
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of ammonia renders soluble less tricalcic phosphate than in the former 
case (23.08 % P a 0 5 as against 28.46 %), but, on the other hand, much 
more tertiary aluminium phosphate (23.77 % against 12 54 %) and 
tertiary iron phosphate (20.37 % as against 7.46 %). 

With metallic oxides, humic acids and humates are capable of forming 
complex combinations, containing the metal in the anion. Thus, ammonium 
humate may combine with aluminium and iron phosphates to form com¬ 
pounds containing, besides iron and aluminium, phosphoric acid, otherwise 
known as salts of a “ humosphosphoferric " acid and a " humophospho- 
aluniinic ” acid. Pure humophosphoferric acid has been isolated, it is a 
bituminous, blackish-brown substance, soluble in alcohol up to 2.65 %. 

To determine the action of humic substances in the presence of insol¬ 
uble phosphates, experiments were made on different kinds of soil which were 
well washed until completely free from phosphoric acid and of which an 
extract was afterwards made with 05% ammoniac 

From 100 gtn of forest soil containing o 095 % of phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride, an ammoniacal extract was obtained of which the ash contained 

Phosphoric anhydride c o *88 gm , corresponding to si 37 ° t > of the total anhydride 

Scsquxoxidc of iron o 043(1 » 

Alumina 00102 » 

lame 00123 » 

In a soil rich in bone and lime phosphates only 3 5 % of phosphoric 
anhydride were found to be present, which agrees with the fact that marshy 
soils rich 111 lime are not very fertile. From a garden rich in mineral and 
organic fertiliser, 25 27 % of anhydride were obtained. 

The excess of bases over phosphoric acid shows that the latter is pre¬ 
sent especially as a basic phosphate In soils with an alkaline reaction, 
aluminium and iron phosphates are combined with the hunuc basis, which 
explains their greater fertility. 

Humophosphoferric and humophosphoaluminium acids therefore serve 
to supply plants with phosphoric acid and perhaps with iron and aluminium 
in a form which can be easily assimilated. This was fully confirmed in a 
series of experiments in which beets were cultivated in various nutritive 
solutions, of which some were exclusively mineral while others contained 
humate of ammonia. After 18 days, there was still considerable quantity 
of phosphoric acid-in the first solutions, while the second contained no fur¬ 
ther traces. Other experiments are being made, but already in practice 
preparations of peat and ashes used as fertilisers, and the addition of iron 
hydrate to the ordinary fertilisers have given good results. 

The writer concludes by saying that greater importance should be 
attached to raw phosphates containing oxide of iron, such as those of 
Bavaria and the Hartz mountains, he is not in favour of the use of 
superphosphates, which eventually render the soil too acid. The use of 
manure, on the other hand, should- be widely developed. In regions 
where, from climatic or economic reasons, it is impossible to rear livestock, 
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peat might be employed with advantage, for it not only renders phos¬ 
phoric acid assimilable, but also furnishes nitrogen and it is a good medium 
for bacteria, which thus increase the carbonic acid of the soil. A. de B. 

1274 - The Agricultural Value of the insoluble mineral Phosphates of Aluminium, 
Iron and Calcium. — Marais, J S (University of Illinois), in Soil Science , Vol XIII, 
No. 5, pp. 355-409* 5 pl apart from the text, bibliography of 85 works Baltimore, 
May 1922. 

The great demand for phosphates and their high price recently suggest¬ 
ed the idea of using for agricultural purposes the deposits of iron and alu¬ 
minium phosphates. In spite of the many satisfactory results already 
obtained, the opinion that the value of these phosphates i^ practically 
negligible is still very widely held, even by experts. The author reviews 
the extensive bibliography of the subject and gives an account of a series 
of experiments made with a view of comparing the phosphates of iron 
and aluminium with those of calcium. The aluminium phosphates used were 
lazulite, wavellite and Sadanha, a South African phosphate ; the iron phos¬ 
phates, dufrenite and vivianite ; and the calcium phosphates, the crude 
phosphates of Florida and South Africa. All the aluminium phosphates 
are basic ; lazulite is completely insoluble in acids, and even after half an 
hour's treatment with hot aqua regis only yields traces of phosphorus 
anhydride. Wavellite and Sadanha jihosphate dissolve readily in acids. 

Five experiments were cariied out : a) to compare the effects of the 
different phosphates ; b) to try the effect of phosphates in sand cultures ; 

c) to determine the influence exerted by the nitrification of urea upon the 
availability of the different phosphates in the soil and in sand cultures ; 

d) to determine the availability of chemically pure phosphates of calcium, 
iron and aluminium and the effect of calcination ; c) to determine the 
other factors influencing the availability of insoluble phosphates. 

The author's conclusions are as follows : the mineral phosphates of 
aluminium and iron are good sources of phosphoiic anhydride for plants; 
under certain conditions, but not always, they are also superior to calcium 
phosphate. 

The nitrification of urea and the resulting production of acids have a 
very beneficial effect, as they materially assist plants in assimilating the 
phosphates of aluminium, iron and calcium which serve them for food. 

Chemically pure phosphates of aluminium and iron can be assimilated 
by plants with the same facility as calcium phosphate. The mineral phos¬ 
phates are not equally available, because most of them are hydrated basic 
phosphates. The calcination of the minerals dehydrates the bases and des¬ 
troys their crystalline structure which removes all objections to the use 
of mineral phosphates. The pure or mineral phosphates of aluminium, 
whether calcined or not, exert their maximum effect on calcareous soils. 

The effect of iron phosphates is not altered by the addition of lime, at 
any rate under the conditions obtaining during the experiment. On the 
other hand, the effect of tricalcic sulphate is much decreased by the presence 
of lime. 
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In an alkaline solution aluminium phosphate is dissolved in the soil 
and readily assimilated by plants. 

The contact of the roots with the mineral phosphates is a very im¬ 
portant factor for the assimilation of phosphorus anhydride. A. de B. 

1275 -The Effect of Mineral Phosphate upon Phosphoric Acid Absorption and’the Pro¬ 
ductivity of Maize and Sorghum. — Fraps, G S., in Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Dii'iston of Chemistry, Bulletin No 289, pp 1-17 College Station, Brazos 
County-, Texas February 1022 

This paper gives the results of experiments carried out at the Texas 
Experiment Station with a view to determining the effect of mineral phos¬ 
phate upon phosphoric acid absorption and the productivity of maize and 
sorghum. 

To a series of 5 kg. samples of soil poor in available phosphoric acid 
were added 1 gm. ammonium nitrate and 1 gm. of potassium sulphate. In 
some cases, increasing amounts of the phosphates used in the experiment 
were introduced. In this soil maize and sorghum were grown and subse¬ 
quently their ash was analysed. The conclusions were based more upon the 
amounts of phosphoric acid abstracted from the soil by the crops than upon 
the weight of the crop. 

The effect of mineral phosphate was about 75 % of that exerted by 
dicalcic phosphate. The pots given no phosphate produced about 40 % 
of the yield obtained with a complete fertiliser. 

Reckoning the amount of phosphoric acid absorbed by a maize crop 
by parts per million of soil, 5.53 parts are obtained by the addition of phos¬ 
phate and 9.43 by the application of mineral phosphate at the rate of about 
2 % tons per hectare (corresponding to 330 parts per million of phosphoric 
acid) or an increase of 3.4 parts per million of phosphoric acid, equivalent 
to 847 kg. of maize per hectare. 

By increasing the amount of phosphoric acid (from mineral phosphate) 
from 300 to 600 parts per million the average quantity of phosphoric acid 
absorbed by a crop is only increased by 0.63 part per million. 

When o 300 — 600 — 1200 parts per million of phosphoric acid were 
respectively added to the soil (which would correspond to o — 2 % — 
4 X A ~~ 9 tons of mineral phosphate per hectare), the amounts of phosphoric 
acid absorbed by the crops were respectively 5.86 — 10.14 — 10.69 — 11.84 
parts per million and o — 1.43 — 0.80 — 0.50 parts per hundred parts of 
phosphoric acid added. 

These data show that: 

а) The addition of phosphoric acid in quantities exceeding 24 tons 
of mineral phosphate per hectare has little effect upon the amount of 
phosphoric acid absorbed by the crop and hence on the crop itself, in ac¬ 
cordance with the law of decreasing yields ; and the crops diminish very 
rapidly. 

б) The addition of 2 tons of mineral phosphate per hectare increases 
the maize yield about 847 kg. per hectare, and since only 1.4 % of 
phosphoric acid is absorbed by each crop, this rise should last for some 
years. 
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Mineral phosphate is thus a fertiliser with very weak but prolonged 
action ; the improvement it produces annually is relatively slight, but its 
good effects are repeated for several years in succession. 

'fhe experimental comparison of different phosphates proved that the 
soft Florida phosphate is a little more effective than hard Tennessee phos¬ 
phate. The percentage of phosphoric acid absorbed by the crop was 1.98 
in the case of the Florida phosphate and 1.52 in that of the Tennessee; 
dicalcic phosphate however proved much more available than either. 

Under the conditions of soil analysis, the phosphoric acid of mineral 
phosphate is almost wholly soluble in nitric acid N/5, but the phosphoric 
acid added to a soil by mineral phosphate is not as available as that 
already present in the ground. A. de B. 

1276 — On the Alkalinity of Basic Slag. — Dkmolon, a., in Comptes rettdus des Seances 
de VAcadetme d'Agriculture de France, Vol. VIII, No. 24, pp. 680-683. Paris, July 1922. 
Basic slag brings to the soil a considerable quantity of lime. 

It gives remarkable results in all soils which show a tendency to 
acidity, and its action is shown especially by a modification of the flora in 
favour of legumes. The writer has studied a certain number of slags from 
the point of view of the value of their lime content as assisting in soil 
reaction. 
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The samples chosen represent the most varied types of basic slag 
used in agriculture. The determinations made were as follows: 

1) Uime (CaO) soluble in distilled water. 

2) I/ime soluble in water containing 5 % sugar. 
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3) Lime soluble in sweetened water after decarbonisation by 
heating. 

4) Lime soluble in 2 % phenol (Lindet process). 

5) Lime removed by a neutral solution of humate of ammonia (ti¬ 
trated in the form of calcium oxide after calcination). 

6) Lime soluble in chloride of ammonia, cold, at various concentra¬ 
tions (titration of ammonia set free). 

7) Lime removed by a saturated solution of carbodioxide (titrated 
alkalimetricaUy) ; 

8) Total lime soluble in mineral acids. 

There are 2 phases in the reactions obtained : during the first a certain 
quantity of lime passes into solution in a comparatively short time ; in 
the second, a slow and continuous solution for 5 days is observed. 

The figures given are therefore conventional, but they represent to 
a considerable degree the lime which is easily dissolved in the first phase. 

From these results the following general conclusions may be drawn r 

1) Lime, properly so-called, only exists in small quantities (1-3 % 
on an average) in the basic slag ; it also diminishes by formation of the car¬ 
bonate when exposed to the air. 

2) Complex silicates capable of setting free lime rather slowly un¬ 
der the action of pure water, more easily under that of sweetened water, 
of a solution of humate of ammonia or of phenol, exist in basic slag. When 
ammonium chloride or carbon dioxide iti saturated solution is present,, 
the lime is dissolved in two phases : in the first, */ 3 of the lime dissolves 
rapidly, the phenomenon then continuing much more slowly. The quick¬ 
lime set free only represents therefore a small part of the lime in the basic 
slag which helps to make the soil alkaline. Further, it is clear that the basic 
slag in this respect may have on the one hand, an almost immediate effect, 
and on the other, the action may last a certain time. 

The constant presence of magnesia, coming from refractory substances 
present in basic slag, should also be noted. The quantities varied from 3 
to I 5 %> with an average of 8.9 % for 25 samples. A considerable part 
dissolves in 2 % citric acid. 

It is not without interest, from the agricultural point of view, to point 
out that basic slag may supply the soil, in an easily assimilable form, 
with the manganese which may be lacking. It generally contains 4-5 % 
of total manganese, easily soluble in 2 % citric acid and partially so in 
all the weak agents above mentioned. An application of 500 kg. of basic 
slag per ha. therefore represents an average supply of 25 kg. of the metal 
manganese. A. de B. 

1277 - The Potassie Deposits of Catalonia, Spain. — pbssa g , hi vIndustrie ehtmtqus 

Vol. IX, No. 104, ~pp. 387-380. Paris, September 1022 

The first news of the discovery of potassie deposits in Catalonia in 1913 
caused a great sensation in Spain and other countries, and a keen competition 
immediately between Companies and individuals at home and abroad to 
acquire possession of thousands of hectares of land in the mining district. 
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The first investigations of R. Etienne, Professor at the School of Mines in 
Paris, shewed that the deposits of the Catalonia basin can bear comparison 
with those of the best German mines and are superior in so far that they 
lie much nearer to the surface of the soil. On October i, 1914 when 101 215 
hectares of the land had already been sold, the ^Spanish Government re¬ 
served for itself the^pwnership of all that remained of the basin. A law 
drawn up on the following bases came into force in June 1918. 

1) The obligation of owneis to prospect and exploit their mines ; 

2) The privileges given to prospectors (the mining dues to be paid 
are the lowest fixed by the law) , 

3) State control and intervention on the following points ; 

a) manufacture, production and sale of potassic fertilisers . fixing 
the maximum and minimum quantities to be extracted annually ; 

b) maximum sale price on the Spanish market ; 

c) maximum amount to be exported and minimum prices to be asked 
on foreign markets. 

By this frankly protectionist law the Spanish Government was only 
following the example of the Government of Sweden, which had similarly 
controlled the exploitation of its iron, of Germany as regards potash and 
of the United States as regards phosphates. 

After the passing of this law, the exploitation of the mines was carried 
on with increased activity, especially by the State and the Solway Company 
which made 13 borings in the Suria district, and sunk a well 9 m. in diame¬ 
ter and 231 m. deep. 

The potassic deposits rest on the lower oligocene of the Provinces of 
Barcelona and Lerida in the Communes of Berga, Vich, Igualada, Balaguer 
and Isona ; the richest district is towards the east, and has been reserved 
by the Government. The beds which are between 300 and 500 m thick 
are probably derived from a large oligocene lake which, as it dried up, 
deposited the salts. 

The first salt deposited was anhydrite which indicates a very high 
temperature and great concentration of .‘■odium chloride. 

Next came a thick mass of pure, well crystallised sodium chloride upon 
which was imposed a layer of sylvine and one of caraallite mixed with 
sodium chloride. The whole set of deposits is protected by a series of 
marls, sands, and fine limestone^ in the following order : marls and sands 
20 to 80 m. thick — alternate layers of marls and common salt — a layer of 
potash 60 to 80 m. thick of which 30-35 metres are composed of potassic 
salts containing 10% of potassium (K 2 O) — a 10-12 m. layer of which 
2-8 m. are sylvine — a bed of white sodium chloride about 200 m. thick 
— and finally 2-10 m. of anhydrite and marine limestone. 

Marin, a mining engineer, has estimated the amount of potassium 
(K a O) only in the Lucia district (10 km 3 ) at 10 million m 3 ; the pre-war 
value of this deposit was 3790 million pesetas . Marin's estimate is however 
regarded as too low. 

The total reserved area measures 440 000 hectares, of which 100 ooo 
belong to private individuals and the remainder to the Government. 

[ism] 
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The extent of the whole workable area is now reckoned at 60 km®, 
and the beds are considered to be richer in potassium than the German and 
Alsatian deposits. The camallite is almost pure, and has yielded 20.60 % 
potassium chloride and 34.19 % magnesium chloride. The sylvine contains 
67.20 % potassium chloride and 28 % sodium chloride. 

The potassic salts industry is still in the rudimentary stage. Its 
-development is at present checked by two classes of difficulties. The first 
is of a secondary and transitory character and depends upon the follow¬ 
ing facts : 1) the depreciation of the German currency ; Stassfurt salts 
costing 200 marks a ton to make, are only worth 5 pesetas on account of 
the low exchange, whereas Catalonia salts cost 20 pesetas — 2) the Hamburg- 
Barcelona freight rate is 10 pesetas per ton, whereas the Barcelona-Va¬ 
lencia rate is 20 pesetas — 3) the Spanish miner is unaccustomed to his work 
and his output is therefore low ; he is however paid 5 or 7 pesetas , whereas 
the 70 marks earned by a German miner are only worth 2 pesetas.. 

Among difficulties of a more permanent natitre mu^t be mentioned the 
want of strong Companies backed by a considerable amount of capital, not 
only to work the deposits, but aho to build a large aqueduct to carry the 
waste magnesian water to the sea, for there are no large rivers in Spain 
like those in Germany, and 500 litres of water per ton are needed to free the 
carnallite from magnesium chloride which is mo^t injurious to plant life. 

In 1913 Spain used 38 kg. of potassic salts per km 2 or 100 000 tons, 
whereas in Germany 1350 kg. were applied per km 2 . The agricultural 
consumption of potassic sales in Spain could be brought up to 100 000 tons, 
which would mean the extraction of 1 million tons of the mineral. In 
order that these salt? may be <=old at a low price in the country, 3 to 4 
million tons must be exported annually. Although the deposits are rich 
enough to furnish such an amount, it will need many years and much more 
intensive work before this figure can be leachd. 

The Spanish Government has authorised the export of potassic salts 
as soon as the home requirements, amounting to 10 000 tons, have been 
assured. 

A. de B. 

1278 - Progress of Nitrogen Fixation after the War. — harkkr, y a., m Chem¬ 
ical Industry, Vol XU, No. 18, pp. 387-390 Uondon, September 30, 1921.. 

The arc process has been greatly improved by the substitution of 
air containing 50 % oxygen foT normal air; the product is no longer ab¬ 
sorbed in the towers, but is extracted in liquid form. 

The synthetic ammonia process is the method that has most developed. 
The first system, which is the one used in Germany, was invented by Ha¬ 
ber but this has been followed by many others as can be seen by reference 
to the appended table 

The cyanamide process, which is often regarded as a little out of 
date, produced more nitrogen than any of the others. Many factories 
opened during the war are now shut down as they are too costly to use 
for the production of fertilisers ; amongst them is the American Alabama 
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factory which is the largest in the world having an annual output of 
200 000 tons. 

More ot less success has been obtained by various processes for trans¬ 
forming calcium cyanamide into a better fertiliser such as mono-ammoniac 
phosphate (Ammophos), urea, phosphazote (with 11-12 % of nitrogen in the 
form of urea and 11-12 % phosphorus anhydride). A process based upon 
the transformation of cyanamide into cyanide is now gaining ground in 
America. The annual output of Germany, at the end of this year will 
amount to 500 000 tons. A. de B. 

1279 - Advantages of Bicarbonate of Ammonia as a Fertiliser, both from the Point 

Of View Of Its Production and Of its Use. — Gj.und, W , in I Chemiker-Zeitung, 

Vol. XlyXVI, No 92, pp 693-697 Cdthen, August 3, * 92 - — II Ibidem , No 95, 

pp 71 5 - 7 i 7 , August jo, 1922 

I. — Bicarbonate of ammonia, which contains 17 % of nitrogen and 
consequently 21 % of ammonia, has not yet been largely used in agri¬ 
culture, though it has been frequently suggested. There are various pre¬ 
judices against its more extended use, among which i e an exaggerated 
fear as to its volatility. These prejudices should disappear in the face of 
actual farming practice, and also because, owing to conditions in Germany, 
there is a restriction on the consumption of sulphuric acid. Several Ger¬ 
man agricultural stations had very favourable results from expeiiments 
made in 1921. 

The chief advantages of bicarbonate of ammonia are the following . 
it does not necessitate, like sulphate of ammonia, the saturation of the 
soil with useless or injurious matter . in sulphate of ammonia 300 kg. 
of sulphuric acid per 100 kg. of ammonia are required, 75 % therefore 
is not utilised. In 1909, 322 000 tons of sulphate of ammonia were applied 
to the soil, representing 239 000 tons of sulphuric acid, which, under pre¬ 
sent conditions, would be very expensive. Further, and this is still more 
serious, sulphuiic acid transforms the lime of the soil into gypsum and acid- 
ifie s it: potash and phosphate fertilisers lose their efficacy if this disad¬ 
vantage is not avoided by liming , free sulphuric acid often is found, which 
damages roots, etc. Chloride of ammonia, which is more economical than 
the sulphate and is therefore coming more and more into use, also possesses 
disadvantages : the chlorine combines with the calcium ot the soil and forms 
soluble chloride of calcium, which is carried away by the rain, and the soil 
14 cools ”. 

Besides these negative advantages all the components of bicarbonate 
are useful . carbonic acid is one of the most important fertilisers and its 
action is exercised on the roots as .well as the leaves. Further, carbonic 
anhydride costs next to nothing and may be had in unlimited quantities. 

Bicarbonate, owing to its fine but not powdery consistency, may be 
easily spread over the soil, and even after a long period does not become 
clotted , on the other hand, carbonate has given bad results, for if'forms 
into hard lumps, and the fact that farmers have often mistaken it for 
bicarbonate has been prejudicial to the latter. 

[ins-ini] 
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There remains the great objection of volatility, but it has been much 
exaggerated. It has been proved that up to 50° and under unfavourable 
conditions, bicarbonate ot ammonia loses almost exclusively carbonic 
anhydride, and only 0.12 % of ammonia on changing into sesquicarbo- 
nate It may be used as a fertiliser mixed with superphosphate, in which 
case it is fixed by the acidity of the superphosphate. It may be kept 
for about a year in the ordinary packing without appreciable loss, provided 
the atmosphere is dry. More impermeable packing may be used than the 
ordinary boxes and canvas bags. Kxcellent results have been obtained 
with paper bags prepared with a special resinous solution. Altogether 
it may be estimated that from the time of its storage in the factory 
until it is applied to the soil, less than 5 % is lost. Moreover sulphate 
is also volatile to a certain extent. 

From the industrial point of view it is advantageous in all respects. 
Ammonia is obtained by direct synthesis by means of the Haber process 
carbonic anhydride is a by-product of gas-works and the Haber process. 
The disadvantages attendant on the use of sulphate in farming have al¬ 
ready led to an examination of the question of producing urea on a large 
scale , it is a neutral fertiliser, but the process of manufacture is complicat¬ 
ed , also, the starting point in the process is bicarbonate ot ammonia which, 
in consequence, will always be the more economical. 

IT — The writer aftei wards examines the various industrial manu¬ 
facturing processes of bicarbonate of ammonia, show** their simplicity 
as compared with those ot other nitrogenous fertilisers and draws attention 
to their economic advantages. Supposing a factory has a daily output 
of 2000 kg. of ammonia, the latter would cost, according to its various 
combinations : 

Sulphate of ammonia . 11 890-19 790 mk^ 

Nitiate » 19 783 * 

Chloride » 17 313 » 

Bicarbonate » 8 492 » 

Further, in contrast to the other manufacturing processes, that of 
bicarbonate would be independent of several variable factors, such as the 
price of sulphuric acid, that of nitric acid, etc. The manufacture of bi¬ 
carbonate, however, cannot be developed in Germany yet as it should 
be, on account of limitations imposed by the War. 

A. de B. 

1280 - Chloride of Ammonium as Manure. — maumk u , in Le Proqr^s acrtcoie et vtti - 
cole, Vol. 39, No 25, pp. 588-392. Montpellier, June 18,1922. 

The writer gives an account of experiments made at the National 
vSchool of Agriculture at Montpellier on two series of plots : in the first 
series the manuring was done 10 days before sowing and in the second series 
on the same day as the sowing. The plots were treated with various ni¬ 
trogenous manures to the extent of 60 kg. of nitrogen per ha., and then 
sown with wheat. Taking the yield of*the control plot, which was not 
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manured, as equal to 100, the results with the various manures were as 
given in the following Table : — 


Results of the manuring experiments. 



In the first series 

In the second series 

Plats 

_ 

i 



Total weight 

Weight 

Total weight 

Weight 


of the crop 

1 of the gram 

of the crop 

of the grain 

x. Control ... *. 

IOO 

IOO 

i 

IOO I 

' 

IOO 

2. Cyanamide of calcium . . 

120 

148 

102 

108 

3. Nitrate of soda .... . . 

143 

178 

136 

170 

4. Nitrate ot lime 

T 34 

! 152 

1*5 

145 

5. Nitrate of ammonia . . ^ 

131 

| 153 

Il6 

148 

6. Sulphate of ammonia . . . 

128 

15-5 

117 

148 

7. Chloride of ammonium . 

134 

154 

123 

150 


Chloride of ammonium is therefore comparable with sulphate of am¬ 
monia, nitrate of ammonia and nitrate of lime and it could be used to 
great advantage as soon a 4 - it can be obtained at a more reasonable price. 

The data in the Table above show that generally there is great advant¬ 
age in manuring before sowing, especially in the case of cyanamide of 
calcium, which had only a negligible effect in the second series, while it 
proved very effective in the first. A. de B. 

1281 - Arsenic and its Uses in Agriculture. — Robertson, f j. (Vice-President u. s 
Reaming and Mining Company), m Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, Vol CXIII, 
No 20, pp. 368-360 New Yoik, May 1922 

Arsenic is generally found, like sulphur, associated with metals ; 
130 minerals, or 12 % of the known mineral**, contain it. The principal 
producing countries are Germany, France, Portugal, Spain, England, 
Turkey, Mexico, Canada, Japan and the United States. 

In the United States white arsenic (arsenious anhydride) is collected 
as a by-product in the foundries of the West. Sulphurous and arsenical 
gases are precipitated and refined in ‘-pecial furnaces and give a product 
containing 99 % or more of arsenious anhydride White arsenic is chiefly 
used in the manufacture of insecticides, for destroying weeds and for 
disinfecting large and small animals. Some horticulturists and arbori¬ 
culturists use arseniate of lead for spraying the ground. 

Weed c , especially along the railway line 4 - are destroyed by means 
of large applications of arsenic. In 1920 in the United States 15 000 tons 
were used ; in 1921, not more than 9000 tons. Before the war most of 
it was exported ; from 1901 to 1910 the United States produced large 
quantities and exported 4240 tons. The annual consumption rose from 
3400 tons in 1904, to 15 000 tons in 1920. 

Arseniate of calcium has proved very effective against the cotton 
boll weevil and as the latter has invaded all parts of the United States 
where cotton is grown the demand for arseniate will greatly increase* 

[ms-isisii 
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If properly prepared, the arseniate doe? not injure the plants like Paris 
green, a c it is less caustic ; 3 to 5 applications of arseniate, at intervals 
of 4 or 5 days, to the extent of 5 to 7 kg. per ha., suffice. Owing to the 
cost of arseniate it cannot be profitably used on land which, under good 
conditions, does not produce at least 5.5 kg. of cotton per ha. If the 
use of arseniate became general in cotton plantations it would absorb 
the whole American production of arsenic, allowing for a consumption 
of 15 to 28 kg. per hectare. At the present moment the chief difficulty 
is to find an effective method for its application. The present consumption 
of arsenic is estimated as follows . — 


In the glass industry.. . 2500 to 3000 tons 

For disinfecting cattle, about .1500 » 

In the manufacture of paints and other uses, about . 500 » 


In the preparation of insecticides and fungicides . . . 5000 to 9000 » 

White arsenic i*» sold in barrels of 2 qx or in packet 6 of from o 5 kg 
to 5 kg. Many States buy arsenic wholesale and let the farmers profit 
by the lower price. The production of arsenic has now reached such a 
point that, unless the demand for the manufacture of insecticide increases 
greatly, there will be a surplus production for export. The agricultural 
consumption of arsenic increases every veaT, its efficiency as an insecti¬ 
cide being more and more appreciated A. r> B 

1282 - Selection and Treatment of Waters lor Spraying Purposes. - dhong, r ^ m 

Unmrsilv of California Publications College of Agrtci'lturc , Agruultural Experiment 

Station, Per l \ lev, C alt form i, Bullevin Xo pp 301-51 figs 2 Berkeley, California* 

Decenibei 1921 

Hard water forms dangerous combinations with or destroys the effi¬ 
ciency of many forms of insecticides. Such waters are very common, 
especially in the we 6 *t of the United States. Their distribution and degree 
of hardness is however a matter of which the knowledge is approximate 
only. 

Softening hard waters by means of caustic soda or other water 
softeners is not completely successful in all cases, and hauling soft water 
from a distance in quantities sufficient for spraying purposes is frequently 
impracticable. Surface waters are usually softer than underground sup¬ 
plies, but storage of surface water during rainy seasons is possible only 
in limited areas. 

Water softening plant? may be installed at a cost of a few hundred 
dollars with a sufficient capacity for supplying a spraying outfit and also 
meeting the ordinary needs of the home. 

The use of dusting materials in certain cases in place of liquid sprays, 
offers an advantage in that the user is independent of the type of water. 

Insecticides, compatible with the soluble salts commonly found in 
waters are valuable and may be a satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
in some cases. 

Water containing chlorine at the iate of 20 parts per million or more 
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has been reported as dangerous to use with acid arsenate of lead, a soluble 
form of arsenate being formed, which may cause severe injury to foliage. 
Basic arsenate of lead should be substituted for the acid type, if used with 
very hard or alkaline waters. 

Californian waters have an unusually high chlorine content, which 
may account for cases of arsenical injury that have occurred where acid 
arsenate of lead has been used. A. d. B. 

1283 - On the Presence of Cobalt and Nickel in Plants (1).— Bertrand g. and 

Mokragnatz M, iii Compter rendus de l'Acad&mie des Sciences, Vol. 175, No. 11, 
pp. 458-460 Paris, Sept. 11, 1922. 

The writers while carrying out their experiments on nickel and co¬ 
balt in the soil have succeeded in determining these metals, as well as 
copper and zinc which accompany them, quantitatively in samples of soil 
of about fifty grammes weight. 

They also analysed the ashes of 20 samples of different species of plants, 
using for preference the portions which are used for food carrot, onion, 
potato, spinach, lettuce, cress, tomato, apricot, lentils, kidney-beans, 
buck-wheat, wheat, oats, maize, rice and chanterelle. They analysed 
1-2 kg. of the different plants ; the cobalt was separated in the form of 
cobalto-nitrite of potassium and the nickel in combination with dimeth- 
ylglyoxin. 

Positive results were obtained for nickel with all the plants and 
for cobalt with all except carrots and oats. The cobalt varied from 
V200 °f a mgm. to 0.3 mgm. (buckwheat) per kilogramme of fre^h matter; 
nickel from 0.01 mgm. (tomato) to 2 mgm. (peas). 

It remains to be ascertained whether the presence of these metals in 
the plant organism is only passive, or whether it supplies a physiological 
need. A. de B. 

1284 - Biochemistry of Sc/erotinia cinerea. —- willaman, j. j., The Function 
ot Vitamincs in the Metabolism of Sclerottnia cinerea , in The Journal of the American 
Chemical Society , Vol. 42, No 3, pp 945-985. 8 fig. Easton, Pa , March 1920. — 
IT. Willaman, J. J., Pectin Relations of Sclerottnia cinerea in The Botanical Gazette , 
Vol. LXV, No. 3, pp. 221-229, bibliography of 10 publications. Chicago, Ill., Septem¬ 
ber 1920. — III. Willaman, J. J., and Sandstrom, W. M , Biochemistry of Plant 
Diseases, Effect of Sclerohnta cinerea on Plums Ibidem , Vol. LXXIII, No. 4, pp, 287 307, 
7 figs., bibliography of 54 publications, April 1922. — IV. Willaman, J. J. and 
Davison, F. R., Biochemistry of Plant Diseases, Proximate Analysis of Plums Rotted 
by Sclerohma cinerea Ibidem , Vol. LXXIV, No 4, pp. 104*109, 2 figs , bibliogr. 
of 6 publ. Sept. 1922. 

I. — The writer determined to make researches on the biochemistry 
of parasitic fungi. For this purpose he chose Sclerottnia cinerea (Bon.) 
Schroter, for it develops well even in the saprophyte state, which facil¬ 
itates study in the laboratory, where it may be cultivated under artificial 
conditions. 

In the first series of experiments the writer ascertained the conditions 


(1) See R , Nov. 1922, Nos. 1016 and 1033. ( Ed .) 
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of growth. Currie had already experimented with this object in view 
on Aspergillus niger . Results showed that this fungus grows luxuriously 
and fructifies in media containing saccharose, nitrates and salts which 
furnish potassium ions, magnesium, sulphate and phosphates. 

The writer's researches prove that Sclerotinia has greater needs : 
defined chemical elements are not sufficient, even if nitrogen is supplied 
in the form of animo-acids or asparagine. It absolutely needs vitamines 
or factors accessory to growth. 

The writer uses this term because it is consecrated by use in scientific 
and ordinary literature, though it is not certain that the substances spoken 
of here are of amine structure. It is a question of substances necessary 
for the accomplishment of organic functions but which take no direct part 
in vigorous and material exchanges ; evidently there are several kinds: 
A, B, 0 . 

Indispensable to animals which are incapable of producing them, they 
are supplied directly or indirectly by plants. It is doubtful whether they 
are phytogenous , according to the researches of Bottomlky and other 
writers, plants themselves utilise symbiotic bacteria, i. e. those living in 
the soil, or the supply of these essentials or of similar substances termed 
auximones . Apple man maintains that m potato tubers there are sub¬ 
stances of this nature, indispensable to the vigorous growth of the young 
plants, hence very small seedling potatoes should not be used. 

Many inferior forms of life are capable of producing vitamines ; for 
instance, the typhus bacilli, according to Pacini and Russell, develop 
a vitamine A, i. t. of growth, which would explain the increase in weight 
and size observed in many young subjects after an attack of typhoid fe¬ 
ver Other inferior forms of life, on the contrary, must exhaust the vita- 
mines in their surroundings. This has been proved by Williams in the 
case of the bread-making blastomycetes. In the absence of vitamines 
their growth ceases ; the vitamine content of flour may be estimated by 
noting the rate of increase of the yeast cells. Lloyd has proved that 
even meningococci only increase where vitamines are present. Similar 
facts have been observed by Davis in the case of the Pfeiffer or influenza 
bacillus. 

The writer then points out that the behaviour of Schlerotinia is very 
similar. This Hyphoniycete must have vitamines, which should be in 
the surrounding medium, for instance in fruits. In artificial culture, Scle¬ 
rotinia develops very much better if the substratum contains fruit juice : 
that of the peach is the most effective. This is showri very clearly by 
the accompanying graph (fig. 1), where the two lower curves (184 and 186) 
represent the development of colonies of Hyphomycetes when fruit juice 
is lacking. The three elevated curves (183, 185 and 187) show the increased 
development when plum juice is present. 

The vitamines necessary to the growth of Sclerotinia may be extracted 
from acid liquids by means of fuller’s earth, after which they are passed 
on to alkaline liquids. This isolation process, which was invented by Lloyd 
for alkaloids, is equally applicable to the vitamine B. The pectin 
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however should be first precipitated with alcohol. In this way the vita- 
mines are freed from many other substances with which they are combined, 
including some whose action is injurious, like tannin. 

By this process the writer has proved that the vitamines necessary 
to the growth of Sclerotinia are contained in many substances : pollen, the 
terminal buds of legumes, the spores of fungi, hyphomycetes, blastomycetes, 
milk, pancreatine, etc. ; speaking generally, they abound in vegetable 
tissues endowed with, or capable of. intense metabolism. 

The writer raises the question whether the vegetative growth and 
the reproductive activity of Sclerotinia are connected with 2 distinct 
vitamines. Certain facts favour this hypothesis. For instance, fuller's 
earth seems to absorb now one, now the other, more rapidly according as 
the medium is aqueous or alcoholic. High temperatures seem to destroy 
the principle of vegetative growth more rapidly than that of reproduction. 


Fig i — Development of colonies of Sderotima m cultures of 25 cc 
of nutritive solution 



Explanation 1 . 

Y increase 111 cc , A age m da5^ 


Curve 183 * addition of 2 cm of plum juice 


9 

184 : 

9 of 0 1 

gm 

of glycine 

» 

185 

9 

9 

» 

» and 2 cc of plum juice. 

9 

186 : 

» of O I 

gm. 

of asparagine 

9 

187. 

9 

» 

9 

» and 2 cc. of plum juice 


Most of the products containing vitamines, enumerated above, seem 
to favour vegetative growth only, while very few have any influence on the 
development of reproduction. Certain concentrations favour vegetative 
growth more than reproduction, as though there were two principles with 
distinct properties. This latter action is shown clearly by systematically 
varying the proportions of the principal constituents of the culture accord¬ 
ing to a system of 3 co-ordinates invented by Schreiner and Skinner 
(See fig. 2). Each series of co-ordinates corresponds to one of the prin¬ 
cipal components of the nutritive medium, viz,, nitrogen (asparagine), sugar, 
vitamine (fruit juice) , each point of intersection represents a culture made 
in a medium containing the quantities of nutritive materials shown in the 
coordinates relating thereto. Vegetative growth is measured by the writer 
from the diameter of the colonies (maximum 6 cm.). 
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Reproduction development is given by the density of the spores (ex¬ 
pressed in 5 degrees). The zone of the greatest vegetative growth, bounded 
by a line within which the fungus produces colonies of more than 5 5 cm. 

Fig 2 — Diagram showing the effect of different amounts of sugar, nitrogen (<asparagine) 
and vitamines {fruit juices), on the vegetative growth and spores of Sderotima 


A 



Kxplanation 

A «■ <mgar ; B =» nitrogen , C -** vitamine 


in diameter, does not coincide with the zone of the greatest spore develop¬ 
ment, marked by a line corresponding to the 3.5 degree. The vitamine 
which stimulates reproductive activity therefore seems to act differently 
from that which stimulates vegetative growth The varying action of 
these principles is not modified by varying the proportions of the other 
constituents. If the vitamines which cause increase in reproduction are 
in excess, they limit the action of those which favour vegetative growth. 
This is perhaps because they draw nutritive substances from vegetation 
by the growth organisms and divert them to the formation of spores. 

~ U**4) 
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The writer does not consider that these tests show with certainty the 
two actions of the vitamines indispensable to the growth and reproduction 
of Sclerotinia. He even believes it possible that only one vitamine comes 
into action, viz., thermolabile,* dialysible through collodion, precipitated 
by phospho-tungstic acid, widely disseminated throughout nature and which 
might be identified with the " B ” or antineurotic vitamine. In small 
quantities it only favours vegetative growth. Otherwise, in the earlier 
periods, it causes an increase of reserves and then favours reproduction. 
These two actions, therefore, must be two manifestations of one and the 
same activity. They appear to be connected with the respiratory exchanges. 
The apparent complications described may be attributed to the coexist¬ 
ence of other substances ; for instance, fuller's earth removes toxic sub¬ 
stances also which are only active in a highly concentrated form : the lat¬ 
ter therefore may be less favourable than weak concentrations to the growth 
of Sclerotinia. The new question raised by the writer as to both actions, 
or that of giowth vitamines alone, must be studied later. 

II. — The writer has studied the chemical phenomena which take 
place when fruit is attacked by Sclerotinia. 

He refers to the previous work of Cooley, Valikait and Hawkins, 
nearly all carried out by inoculating healthy fruit with the hyphomycete. 
The writer, on the contrary, has worked on fruit extracts. He has thus 
seen that in the absence ot sugars or after having utilised all the available 
sugars, Scleroitnia lives at the expense of the pectin, i. e. of the substance 
which cements the cells. This action takes place at several periods. Above 
all, the pectin is rendered soluble by an enzyme, through which the hyphae 
can insinuate themselves between the cells when the fungus invades a tis¬ 
sue. Afterwards the soluble pectin is coagulated by another enzyme (pec- 
tase), which forms pectate of lime, soluble in alkalis arid dilute acids and 
reprecipitated by alcohol. This gel absorbs water, so that the fruits re¬ 
tain their consistency and the injury is less apparent, a characteristic trait 
of attacks by Sclerotinia. Finally, both the soluble pectin and the pectate 
of lime are hydrolysed, probably under the influence of a third enzyme. 
pectinase. This hydrolysis is accompanied by the assimilation of the con¬ 
stituent of the pectin which contains furfurol, of which V10 disappear but 
which is not stored in the liyphae, and microchemical tests do not reveal 
its presence. Reducing sugars are given off. The action of the fungus 
seems to be favoured by the production of oxalic acid. 

III. — The writer has experimented to find out the differences between 
the varieties of fruits which resist Sclerotinia and those which do not as 
well as the changes produced by the parasite. He has used 5 varieties of 
plums, of which 3 are resistant (Burbank X Wolf 9, Burbank X Wolf 
16 and Abundance x Wolf 30, which are represented in the diagrams by 
B x W 9, B X W 16 and A X W 30, or more .simply by 9 — 16 — 30) 
and 2 sensitive (Compass and Sand Cherry, or C and S C F). He examined 
them in the following stages : 1) half-growth ; 2) full-growth, at the com¬ 
mencement of the ripening period ; 3) when ripe (in the diagrams : I, II, III). 
He divided them into 3 parts : one was examined immediately, the second 
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after being attacked by the fungus and the last was kept and examined 
as a check at the same time as the second (in the diagrams: a t b 
and c ). 

Those resisting attack all had a thicker skin ; but the writer overcame 
this difficulty by inoculating the spores in suspension in the interior of the 
fruit by means of a hypodermic syringe to find out if there was no other 
kind of physiological difference. 

Pig. ^ — Oxalic acid and tanmn content of some species of t>lums 



Explanation : 

A — oxalic acid of the juice ; 

B •= oxalic acid of the residue ; 

C =* tannin of the juice. 

I, II F III ~ periods of growth 

a » fre^h fruit ; b = preserved fruit ; c — mildewed fruit 

The most resistant varieties are more consistent, contain a more com¬ 
pact pulp and rarely have a higher specific gravity. They are attacked 
more slowly and show fewer conidiospores. 

The previous work of other writers had resulted in excluding the action 
of tannin or acidity in determining the resistance to Sclerotinia . 

The chemical tests made by the writer show some differences which 
are not sufficiently marked to explain the differences of receptivity. For 
instance, the most resistant plums are rather richer in hydrogen ions and 
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oxalic acid ; but the total acidity is less. Fig. 3 shows the action of ox¬ 
alic acid and tannin. 

The attack by the parasite naturally greatly modifies the composition 
of the fruits. As shown in fig. 3, in plums gathered from the tree and pre- 
se rved, there is normally an accumulation of tannin ; the red-brown rot 
o n the contrary, prevents this ; at the same time, it gives rise to oxalic 


Fig. 4. — Composition of 4 varieties of healthy and rotten plums 
at 3 different periods of growth. 


A 



Explanation : 

A «r ether extract; 3 *» cellulose. 

I, II, III «* periods of growth 

Continuous lines =• healthv samples ; dotted lines — rotted samples. 
Varieties : a and b rasistent ; c and d non-rasi? tent. 
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acid. Further, the acidity (true or titratable) decreases. There is a 
notable increase of protein nitrogen. This is evidently due to the fungus 
converting into proteins part of the more simple nitrogenous compounds 
of the fruits and accumulating them in its mycelium. 

IV. — Later researches concerning modifications produced by Scle- 
rotinia on plums show that the fungus increases the proportion of ash, lime, 
nitrogen and ether extract ; but this action is of little importance, for it 
is due to the more active evaporation by atmospheric hyphae. The differ¬ 
ences between susceptible and resistant varieties was but little marked : 
the latter proved richer in cellulose and less rich in ash, nitrogen, lime and 
ether extract (See fig. 4). 

As the fruits ripen, organic acids and carbohydrates accumulate, so 
that there is a corresponding decrease of ash, nitrogen and lime. L. V. 

1285 - Ammonia as a basal and a final Product in the Transformation of Nitrogen 
by Plants. Pri^nischnikow (Aerioultural Academy of Moscow), in Die Landwirt - 
schnftltchen Vir\uch<>~Stationen, Vol XCIX, Part* t and pp 207-28^ Berlin, 1022 

The author suggests that the formation of asparagin in plants is a se¬ 
condary product of the process of hydrolysis which breaks up the protein 
molecule, thereby giving rise to amido acids, and that oxidation leads to 
the formation of ammonia and asparagin. The truth of this hypothesis, 
which finds a parallel in the digestion of proteids in the animal organism, 
was later confirmed by Butkkwitch. Ammonia would therefore appear 
to be the final stage in the decomposition of nitrogenous substances, and 
together with malic acid and to some extent with aspartic acid, is the 
point of departure for the formation of asparagin. 

By his former work the author has proved that barley-seedlings can 
convert ammonia almost completely into asparagin ; on the other hand, 
the deA r elopment of pea-seedlings is hindered by ammonium ^alts e. g., 
chloride and sulphate, but if these salts are neutralised by calcium carbo¬ 
nate, pea-seedlings also can transform ammonia into asparagin, 

The author describes some of his experiments on Vicia saliva and Zea 
Mays ; the former behaves like the pea, and the latter like barley. The 
different behaviour of the two families must not however be be deduced 
from this fact. Yellow lupins give quite unexpected results ; in these plants, 
which are rich in ammonia, no asparagin synthesis ever takes place even 
in the presence of calcium carbonate ; when supplied with ammonium salts, 
the lupins show a decrease in total nitrogen and also in asparagin. This 
diminution increases with the amount of ammoniacal nitrogen present; and 
may perhaps be due to loss caused by drought. In the case of lupins, it 
appears that ammonia replaces asparagin as a final product. Not only 
is there no synthesis of ammonia at the expense of the external ammonia, 
but the amount of asparagin produced by the protein substances of the 
plant is also diminished. If the sulphate and chloride are replaced by the 
phosphate and nitrate of ammonium and urea added (which quickly 
produces ammonia in plants), the asparagin synthesis proceeds without 
any hindrance. 
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The cause of the different behaviour of lupins must be attributed 
to the difference in their chemical composition ; these plants contain the 
largest amount of protein substances, and whereas in Gramineae, the rela¬ 
tion between protein substances and carbohydrates is 1:6, it is 1:2 in 
other Deguminosae, and 1: 0.6 in lupins. Hence it may be concluded that 
carbohydrates and fats promote the synthesis of asparagin. This has been 
proved by other experiments in which by diminishing the carbohydrates in 
barley (deferring the examination of the seedlings from the 10th to the 12 
day), the author obtained a result similar to that in the case of lupins. On 
the other hand, by increasing by other means the carbohydrate content 
of the lupins, the author made them act just like other plants. 

Whereas the animal organism normally converts ammonia into urea 
which can be evacuated without any loss, plants neutralise ammonia by 
producing asparagin which accumulates in the plant sap to be again used 
in the synthesis of albumen. 

Iyight exerts no influence upon asparagin synthesis. A. de B. 
1286 - Pedigree Selection of Gtittingen Rye (Germany). — seedorf, w., in journal iur 

j^LandswirMiaft t VoL 70, Parts II-III, pp. 163-190. Berlin, 1922. 

Gottingen rye wa obtained from Bohtnerwald rye. As long ago as 
1879, DrechsleR began his work by choosing out the best ears, but it was 
not until 1890 that with Liebschkr any individual selection properly 
so-called was attempted. The improvement and selection work has al¬ 
ready extended over a period of more than 20 years and has been the object 
of unremitting attention on the part of Prof, von Seelhorst, for 25 years 
Director of the Gottingen Agricultural Institute. 

Gottingen rye is very productive ; in good years, when it does not lodge 
or suffer from cold during the winter, the yield may be 40 hectolitres per 
hectare. It tillers freely, so that although the weight per 100 grains is 
considerable (4-5 gin.), the amount of seed corn required per hectare is 
only 66 kg. On ihe other hand, the straw is very long, which inclines it 
to lodging, and the cars are too loose. 

In the work analysed, the author gives the results of a series of experi¬ 
ments carried out between 1905 and 1921 with the express object of elimi¬ 
nating the two above-mentioned defects. As material, line 7 was used 
and the following characters were taken into account: length, thickness 
and number of internodes, weight, length and density of ear, number 
of grains set, and percentage of sterile flowers, percentage of grain c and 
weight of 100 grains. 

Some improvements have been obtained as regards the thickness of the 
culms (vigour), the weight, density and setting of the ear. The grain per¬ 
centage, weight per 100 grains, and length of ear have however not been 
altered, and all attempts to obtain shorter culms have proved in vain. The 
selection work, although persevered in for a considerable period of time, 
has in no wise modified the coefficient of the correlation between the 
different characters. 

As was said above, the objects aimed at were only partially secured. 

[im-im] 
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The cause of this want of success may perhaps be attributed to the existence 
of a correlation opposed to the aim of the work. In fact, a positive corre¬ 
lation has been observed between the length and thickness of the culms 
and the length of the culm and the weight of the ear, so that by increasing 
the latter, which was the object of selection, the length of the straw was 
also increased, a result quite opposite to what was desired. In both 
cases, however the correlation coefficient was so low (r = 0.2-0.3), as to be 
unable of itself to offer any serious hindrance to the progress of the work. 
The number and density of the ears, and the weight per 100 grains are not 
correlated with culm length and vary independently of it. 

A high correlation coefficient (from +0.25 to +0.612) is met with 
between straw length and the number of intemodes ; in order to obtain 
short types, it would be necessary to give the preference to forms with few 
intemodes. In any case however a correlation of this sort, although the 
coefficient is high, cannot be regarded as forming a certain basis for se¬ 
lection. 

Ear weight is in positive correlation with culm thickness, length of 
ear, fertility and weight per 100 grains ; as regards culm thickness, it is 
not only in correlation with the weighty! the ear, but also with the density 
and length of the ear. This correlation should assist the work of 
selection. 

On the whole, it may be said that if on the one hand, the correlations 
cannot of themselves form a hindrance to the attainment of the aims of 
selection, on the other hand they do not offer the large amount of choice 
that is generally available. 

The existence of correlations can be used in the preliminary field-work, 
but in the laboratory the biometric data of each character are surer guides. 

The experiments mentioned in this article were confined to the indiv¬ 
idual^ of a single line ; all cross-pollination therefore was necessarily 
excluded, but although there was danger of a progressive increase in the 
homozygote, it cannot be said that any bad consequences resulted. G. A. 

1287 - Trade in Forage in belligerent Countries. — lopriore g, extract from u 
Staztom Spcnmentah agrane italtane, Vol I y XIX, pp 179-JS5 Modena, 1922. 

These notes form one of the articles published in Le Stazioni Sfieri- 
mentali Agrarie italtane on the “ Solution of the Agricultural problems 
raised by the war 

Trade in seeds depends largely on the knowledge of their origin : this 
may be determined by the presence of the seeds of weeds growing among 
the forage plants. But although it is easy to recognise the origin of seeds 
of pure species, it is somewhat difficult to find out the orgin of mixtures 
with cheaper seeds of bad quality, which are common in trade. 

In Italy the seed trade has never been sufficiently considered, because 
up to the present, no trouble has been taken to do more than ascertain 
the germinative power and the presence of seed of dodder, whereas elsewhere 
researches of practical importance have been made regarding the origin 
and selection of the seeds. It now remains to be seen whether the old 
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method of determining the origin, based 6n the presence of seeds 
of weeds, can be corroborated by the method based on the presence 
of mineral particles of the soil. For if the methods in which the 
fraudulent mixing of seed is carried out have succeeded in eliminating 
the seeds of weeds they will be equally successful in the case of mineral 
particles. 

Among the most important Italian seeds are those of violet clover 
and lucem. The former is recommended in Germany by Wittmack, 
because of its moderate price and its resistance to parasites, while it is 
discredited by others who prefer to abandon meadows rather than sow 
plants incapable of standing the rigorous winters of the North. 

Excluding certain infesting plants ( Helminthia echioides , Arthrolobium 
scorpioides , Lotus corniculatus, Phalaris paradoxa , Andropogon halepensis) 
sulla has lost, as an associate of violet clover, much of its importance 
from the experimental standpoint. It gives place to lucem and meadow 
clover, which are spreading in the Marches and Romagna, whence they 
are exported in large quantities, while on the other hand, they are spreading 
in Spain and in the South of France. In reality violet clover, which has 
been sold, for reasons connected with the war, under various names (Appe- 
nine red clover, red clover of the mountains of ITpper-Italy) as an essen¬ 
tially southern species, does not exhibit, in relation to slight differences 
of altitude, such clear variations as those of seeds of the North and South 
of France. This fact suggests that Italian seeds should not be considered 
to possess the characters of French seeds from the North or South. For 
war reasons, seeds from the Argentine, passing through France, were also 
introduced later under the French name. Italian lucem attracted the 
attention of the German inspectors because it was suspected that seed 
from Provence was sold as Italian lucem and the latter in its turn as lucem 
from Turkestan. These inspectors quickly recognised Turkish origin, 
owing to the presence of Acroptilon repens I,., one of the Composite very 
common in the East. Certainly, for the purpose of identification of spe¬ 
cies seeds of sulla have not the same importance for lucem as for violet 
clover; they however allowed Italian origin to be recognised. 

On the other hand, Andropogon halepensis is rarely found in lucem 
seeds, so that it has not the same importance for their identification as 
for violet clover. Silene dichostoma Ehrh. formerly characteristic of the 
flora of Russian meadows, has spread into Silesia and Southern Germany; 
it therefore makes these Provinces suspect also, but it is no longer typical 
of Russian seeds. 

After all if it is of little importance to know that seed is from Provence 
or Italian ; it is, on the contrary, important to know Asiatic origin, and this 
is also easily identified. As a matter of fact, out of io samples of native 
lucem, 5 were Italian, 3 from Turkestan and from Southern Europe, that 
is to say without traces of spontaneous seeds of ItaliaU origin. 

Russian and Hungarian seed, which are easily recognised when separ- 
ate, present difficulties for determining their origin when mixed. 

After all, the fact that no dodder seed was found is creditable to Ital- 
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ian merchants who have thoroughly understood how to remove the dod¬ 
der from their seeds before export. 

Foreign botanists have certainly generalised too much in considering 
as characteristic of the flora of Italian meadows, plants common to various 
places of origin introduced into the country owing to trade facilities and 
their aptitude of adapting themselves to different environments. And in 
this way the number of ubiquitous species has considerably increased, 
so that certain indications, which were formerly positive, have gradually 
become negative, losing much of their diagnostic importance. 

The German agricultural press recommends that seeds of forage plants 
should be grown in Germany so as to avoid the necessity for recourse to 
imported seeds. 

G. E. 


1288 - Autumn Cereals in Morocco. — Annaales dt Vlnstttut Colonial de Bordeaux , 
pp io8-n<s Paris Bordeaux, April 1Q22 

In Western Moioeco, autumn cereals cover about 1750000 ha., out 
of a total sown area of 2140000 ha., or 82 % ; of these cereals barley 
occupies about 900000 ha., wheat 800000 ha. and oats 4000 ha. These 
areas however vary from one year to another. 

Barley . — Barley is exclusively represented by Hordeum vulgare 
var. tetrasticlntm ; in a very few localities a variety with naked grain (H. 
nudum) is found ; H. distichum or brewer’s barley, is non-existent ; the 
local varieties however can be used for making certain beers if the season 
is favourable, and they are able to find a market in France or in England, 
Their composition is very homogeneous; the most marked variation 
is found in the content of nitrogenous matter, which may vary from a 
minimum of 8.75 % to a maximum of 11.94 %. 

Barley is mainly used for feeding cattle, but in times of scarcity it 
is also used for human food. Methods ol sowing and cultivation a*e im¬ 
perfect ; if they were improved the crops would be very much more abund¬ 
ant. Calcareous-clay soils are suitable for these varieties of barley, bul 
they are grown generally. 

On December 1, 1921, the price of barley was 35 fr. per quintal at 
Casablanca, 40 fr. at Rabat, 30 fr. at Meknes, 25 fr. at Marrakech, 32^.50 
at Magazan, 31 at Safi, 30 fr. at Mogador, 35 fr. at Fez, 34 to 39 fr. at 
Oudjda. 

Wheat. — The wheat crop is almost as important as the barley crop. 
The local varieties belong exclusively or almost exclusively to hard wheats ; 
soft wheat was introduced after the French occupation and covers 16 440 ha. 
only, out of a total area of 733 121 ha. under wheat. There are about 
fifteen types of wheat in Morocco, often mixed in the crops, with a fairly 
high content of nitrogenous matter, varying between 12,31 % and 13.87 % 
and it is very nearly the same as in the be.st hard races. An improvement in 
cultural methods, a good choice of seed, and selection would increase the 
yield considerably. The yield varies round about 7 qx. per ha. and is higher 
than that obtained in Tunisia. The Arabs distinguish certain varieties 
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which are being tested to ascertain their agricultural value, notably 
" Trea ” and “ Asker # \ 





Hard 

vs heat 

Soft 

wheat 

Year 



1 

Area 

j Yield 1 

Area 

j Yi 4 d 

1 ~~ “ 

1918 . ... 


. . . 

774 331 *>a 

1 6 090 n 6 qx 

10 574 ha 

86 94 1 

1919 • 

. . 


842 948 

1 4 384 696 

12 743 

76 231 

1920 

. . 


775 808 

1 4 770 184 

11 041 

72 86 < 

1021 . . 

. . 

. 

1 76 6 670 

6118 0*1 

l 6 AA 2 

111 67 


Soft wheat was unknown before the French ocupation : the yield 
which was 75 000 qx. in 1920, increased to 178 000 qx. in 1922. The most 
commonly grown varieties are the " touzelle ” of Oran and bearded wheats 
imported from Algeria. * 

On December 1, 1921, the price per quintal varied, according to 
locality, between 50 and 70 fr. for soft wheat, and between 45 and 70 fr. 
for hard. 

Oats. — The cultivation of oats is recent, and does not date further 
back than the beginning of the Protectorate. The varieties grown are 
Algerian, especially the yellow and black kinds. 

Areas cultivated under oats {hectares). 



1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 , 

1919 ( 

1 1920 

1921 

By Furopeans. 


_ 

^458 

34 60 

1 

3609 

2959 

3335 

By Natives... 

. — 

— 

365 

793 

660 

399 

231 

T otah 

1809 

im 

2833 

4*53 

4*59 

A 

3358 

3568 


Oats are used for cattle by Europeans and by the army of occupation. 

Rye. — The area of cultivation is fairly limited in a few mountainous 
regions, though experiments made by the Directorate of Agriculture 
show that it could be grown anywhere, even on the light, sandy soils of 
the coast, and a yield of 14-15 qx. of grain per ha. in addition'to straw 
obtained. If sown early it would be possible to cut it green during the 
winter and to get a fairly good crop of grain in May-June. 

Canary-grass (Phalaris canariensts ). — Cultivation is limited and 
it is sown at the beginning of winter and harvested in June. The seed 
is used for feeding birds ; an oil, used for dressing cotton cloth, and very 
commonly used in England, can also be extracted from it. 

On December 1, 1921 the price of the seed varied between 50 fr. 
per quintal at Fez and 125 fr. at Rabat. F. C 

[ 1 * 68 ] 
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1289 - On the Tillering Of Wheat. — Garickf, W. F (Laboratory of Soil Chemistry 
and Bacteriology, University of California), in American Journal of Botany , Vol. IX, 
No. 7, pp. 366*369. Brooklyn, July 1922. 

The writer had previously remarked that nitrogen, supplied to wheat 
at different times, had different effects ; at an early stage it had little 
effect ; at a later stage it caused an increase in the nitrogenous reserves 
of the grain and the whole of the dry matter in the plant. These experi¬ 
ments were made with a soil poor in nitrogen. 

In the paper reviewed, the writer investigated the process by the 
help of which nitrogen induces tillering. He supposed that it acted by 
favouring the growth of the roots. In order to verify that supposition, 
he grew wheat plants, from 8 to 10 cm. high, with roots 10 to 12 cm. 
long, for 25 days in drinking water : the roots grew to a length of from 
50 to 70 cm., while the stems scarcely grew more than 1 or 2 cm.; he 
then moved the plants, together with the control plants, and placed 
them in complete nutiitive solutions ; the weight of the aerial part was 
approximately equal in the two series, while the weight of the roots was 
respectively about y 2 and *4 of the total weight and the roots in the first 
series were 4 times as long. The control plants tillered very slightly, 
generally a single stem pei plant ; on the other hand the young plants 
with large root development tillered in a remarkable manner ; the aver¬ 
ages were, respectively, 1.2 and 5.4 per plant, a proportion of 1 : 4.5. 

A large root development, therefore, is very favourable to tillering. 
In a soil poor in nitrogen, the roots develop very much because they seek 
out nutritive elements ; if a large amount of nitrogen is put into the 
soil, the roots absorb it and vegetative growth is stimulated in them : 
there is consequently much tillering ; on the other hand if nitrogen is 
given during the early stage of growth, the roots do not develop much 
and the growth cannot be stimulated later. 

These data may be impoitant for the cultural economy of wheat. 

Iv. V. 


1290 ~ Cultivation of Barley in Ergland. — russfll k. j , in journal of the institute 
of Brewing , Vol. XXVIII, No. 9, pp. 697-713, London, September 1922. 

I290, 

The cultivation of barley is very ancient and goes back to the 
Neolithic period ; it is also one of the most general crops in the world, as 
it extends from the Arctic Circle to the Equator. 

The decrease which the cultivation of barley in England has suffered 
is less than that of wheat and England is nearer freedom from importing 
barley than wheat as may be seen from Table I, in which the figures in¬ 
dicate millions of tons. 

England has about 800 000 ha. under wheat and 600000 under barley; 
Scotland and Ireland each have 24000 ba. under wheat and 80000 
under barley. 

Wheat and barley grow better in dry climates. In England the dis¬ 
tribution of barley and wheat crops is approximately inverse to the rain- 

- [iwnm] 
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Table I. — Production and consumption of barley and wheat 
in England , from 1887 to 1920. 



Wheat 


Barley 

Period 

1 

Consumption j Production 

Consumption 

Production 

- — — 


1 

1 

— - 

1887-1891 .' 

1 “ 1 

2.02 

2.56 

1.69 

1910-1914 . 

6.8 | 

1.60 

2.40 

1.38 

i9ro—1920.| 

7-4 

1.34 

1.91 , 

* 32 

— -=r — 

1 

- 




fall. Barley is specially important in the county of Norfolk where it co¬ 
vers 15 % of the cultivated area, next in Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Rutland, 
Cambridgeshire and in East Yorkshire, where it occupies 9 to 12 % of 
the area under crops. 

Sunshine probably affects wheat and barley more than absence of 
rain. Barley differs from wheat in other respects. Barley prefers light 
soils, wheat heavy soils. In England, barley is sown in spring and wheat 
in autumn. At Rothamsted, the period of growth for barley is 150 days 
(from April 1 to August 1), that of wheat 290 days (from the end of 
October to the middle of August. It is probable that the smaller production 
of straw and grain by barley compared with wheat, depends on this shorter 
period. Barley places, in comparison with wheat, a greater proportion 
of its substance in the grain than in the straw. 


Table II. — Distribution of the matter and nitrogen 
in the straw and gram in barley and wheat. 

Average of hanvsts (1910—1919) itt Eniland 




1 

On matter m kq; 

per ha. 

Nitrogen in kg 

per ha. 




Straw j 

Gram 

straw j 


Gram 

Barley 



3 500 

2 500 

19 | 


45 

Wheat. . 

• - 

. . . 

j 4 800 

2 200 

25 


47 


_ 

— _ 

1 _ _ 1 

— _ 


_ _ 

—__ 


Experiments made at Rothamsted from 1852 to 1855 with chemical 
manures enabled the yield of barley to be increased from 30 to more than 
50 bushels per acre. 

This was a remarkable result for the period and had a great influence 
on the developement of the Chemical manure industry, which commenced at 
Rothamsted in a bam, in 1843, and has since attained such huge propor¬ 
tions. The continuation of experiments started at Rothamsted has enabled 
certain questions to be elucidated, but others still remain obscure. One of 
the most singular phenomena is the constant decrease of crops, which is 
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Tabes III. — Comparative effect 
of various manures on the grain yield of barley (<bushels per acre). 


Without manure. 

Farmyard manure. 

Complete artificial fertilisers : 

With nitrate of soda . . * ♦ 
» sulphate of ammonia . 


2 s ).8 

44 

50.5 

47 


specially noticeable on plots treated with chemical manures and slightly 
less so on those treated with farmyard manure. Table IV shows the num¬ 
ber of times that certain yields have l>een recorded, by decennial periods, 
on the plots treated with artificial manures. As is seen, good crops go 
on decreasing and bad crops increasing. 

It is difficult to explain this phenomenon. It has been attributed 
to unfavourable changes in climate or to a supposed secretion of poison 
by the plant, but nothing has been proved. It has been thought that the 
commonly accepted list of elements indispensable to nutrition was incom¬ 
plete : Bertrand has shown the utility of manganese ; Maz£ has added 
to the list boron, fluorine, chlorine, aluminium and zinc. Brencheey 
at Rothamsted, confirmed the utility of manganese and of boron in small 
quantities ; in large quantities it became injurious. It might therefore 
be supposed that the lack of these elements in ordinary artificial manures 
might slowly exhaust the reserves in the soil while there would be a certain 
amount of them in farmyard manure, but objections are raised against 
that opinion. 


Tabee IV. — Frequency of certain yields of barley from 1852 to 1921. 


Periods 

r 

I 

Bushels 

per acre 

1 

I 


l 

1 60-70 

1 

j 50-60 

| 40-50 

1 30-40 

' 20-30 

{ 10—20 

l 

1852-1861 ..... 

1 

j 

3 

I 

3 

3 


_ 

1862-18/I. 

— 

2 

6 

2 

— 

— 

1872^-1881. 1 

— 

2 

3 

4 

1 i 

— 

1882-1891. 

— 

2 

4 

3 

1 | 

— 

1892—1901. 

— 

1 

4 

2 

3 ! 

— 

1902—1911 . 

— 

X 

3 

- 5 

I ! 

—• 

1912—1921 . 



X 

5 

! 

X 

I 


It might also be thought that the addition of an electrolyte disturbs 
the colloidal properties of the soil. At Rothamsted the problem is sub¬ 
jected to systematic research. 
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Fortunately this phenomenon does not occur in the general English 
crop ; the average crop in that country has even increased slightly : — 


1887-1896 33 16 bushels per acre 

1897-1906.33 64 » » » 

1907-1916. 33 67 » » » 


The heaviest crop recorded by the wiiter was 80 bushels per acre. 
Two factor^ prevent barley from reaching that figure :— the season 


Fig. 1. — Production and consumption 6f wheat and barley in England , 
m millions of tons per annum . 



B 


EXPI AN 1 AT ION . 

A = wheat; 1 — consumption , 2 — production 
B barley; 1 = consumption ; 2 ~ production 


and the strength of the straw, which is often incapable of supporting a very 
large|weight of grain 

The problem of the strength of the straw is one of the most serious 
and’urgent problems ; it is partly physiological and partly genetic, and* 
we have scarcely anything but a little empiric knowledge of it. It may 
depend on chemical changes, mechanical arrangements of the tissues or on 
the ^osmotic pressure of the cell sap. 
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So long as we have not been successful in producing varieties of barley 
with much stronger straw there is no use in stimulating the development 
of the^ grain to the utmost by means of artificial manures. There are, 
besides, other factors which restrict the growth of barley :— insufficient 
lainfall, temperature, incapacity of the plant to utilise the whole of. the 
solar energy. From an industrial standpoint, quality is still more im- 


B 



A 


Explanxtion : 

A «** wheat; B = barley; X = dry matter in kg pei ha; Y = nitrogen 
in kg. per ha ; I — straw; II = grain 

portant than quantity. The percentage of nitrogen is not much affected by 
manures. By potash and phosphate manuring the carbo-hydrate content 
is easily increased without increasing the nitrogen content. On the other 
hand, the latter is very much affected by climatic conditions. Generally 
the nitrogen content is inversely proportional to the yield in grain. 

The Rothamsted experiments have proved the falseness of the opinion 
according to which, during maturation, plants supply the grain first with 
nitrogen and afterwards with carbo-hydrates. 

Very little has been added to the classic works of Mtjnro and Beaven 

[!*•«] 
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on the aptitude of barley for brewing. The nitrogen content may be used 
as an indication of that aptitude, as it is more or less inversely propor¬ 
tional to it. In this there is no really causal relation : a good quality bar¬ 
ley has a large proportion of endosperm as compared with embryo ; this 
happens when climatic conditions have been good during the second part 
of the life of the plant, and generally implies a low nitrogen content, 
because the nitrogen is absorbed, for the greater part, at the commence¬ 
ment of growth. 

The British Institute of Brewing has just undertaken very extensive 
research on the relation of good quality of barley and its agricultural con¬ 
ditions and it is hoped that they will throw much light on this important 
question. Five series of plots have been prepared :— 1) without manure ; 
2) complete artificial manures ; 3) artificial manures containing no potash ; 
4) artificial manures containing no phosphate ; 5) artificial manures con¬ 
taining no nitrogen. Complete analyses of samples of the barley grown 
will then be made. 

Another problem, more difficult to solve, is at present under exami¬ 
nation : it concerns the influence of the soil and season on the quality of 
the baTley. Lastly, the Institute has just come to another serious 
question : the chemical composition of a good quality barley. But the final 
solution of this problem requires biochemical knowledge not yet possessed. 

The Institute has the great merit of having set up co-operation be¬ 
tween brewers, barley growers, agricultural experts and chemists. Such 
co-operation is no doubt destined to give the best results. A. de B. 

1291 - Rice Planting In Sarawak. — Journal of the Royal Society 07 Art*. Vol. tXX, 

No 3644, PP* 766-767. I*ondon, September 22, 192 2. 

Of the many different tribes inhabiting Sarawak all cultivate rice 
with the exception of the nomadic tribes of the far interior. The methods 
adopted vary slightly but are for the most part of a primitive order. The 
inland tribes mostly cultivate “ hill " rice, and for this purpose clear and 
destroy large quantities of valuable timber every year by cutting and burn¬ 
ing. " Hill " land that has been farmed is allowed to lie fallow for at least 
seven years and "wet ” land for three years. 

The planting is done at the end of the dry season, about July and Au¬ 
gust, so that the growing crops may have the benefit of the rains and the 
grain have a chance of ripening in the beginning of the next fine season, 
about April or May. If old jungle is cleared the clearing is commenced 
about May or June in order that the timber may have time to dry before 
the burning time. 

Buffaloes are not used for preparing the ground except by the tribes 
living in the districts adjacent to Brunei and also by the tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the highlands at the head waters of the Baram, Limbang and Trusan 
riverte. 

Sowing. — The seed of the hill padi is planted in holes about 1" to 
18" apart made by a blunt pointed stick. Three or four seeds are dropped 
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into each hole and covered by scraping earth or ashes over the hole with 
the foot. 

Marsh padi is either broadcasted or transplanted. If old jungle has 
been cleared the seed is usually broadcasted, but otherwise it is transplanted 
from nurseries when about 6" high into holes drilled with a pointed stick. 

The farms are strongly fenced to keep out the wild pig and deer imme¬ 
diately after the padi commences to grow. 

The weeding is usually left to the women and children whilst the men 
go hunting or in search of jungle produce. 

Catch Crops. — Immediately after the burning, tobacco, maize, 
cucumbers, bayatn, egg plants, etc. are planted Wherever the wood ashes 
are thickest. These ripen and are eaten before the harvest. Millet is 
also planted on the edges of the paths and at the edges of the farm. This 
is done partly to keep the monkeys occupied till the owner arrives and 
drives them away. 

The Harvest. — The heads of the padi seldom ripen all together ; 
consequently the crop is not reaped all at once, but the ripe heads are col¬ 
lected. The Dayaks do not use knives but strip the ripe heads with their 
fingers. 

The padi is stored sometimes in the houses in receptacles made of the 
bark of large trees and sometimes in specially constructed granaries. When 
it is desired to convert the padi into rice it is pounded in mortars or put 
through a husker and then winnowed. 

Crops vary greatly in quantity, the following being the usual causes 
of failure : an unsuccessful burning of the clearing, insufficient rain at the 
planting season, insufficient sunlight during the ripening period, depreda¬ 
tions of wild animals, rats and mice, attacks of insects, etc. 

The use of large quantities of rice in the making of spirituous drinks 
amongst the non-Mohammedan tribes, «tabus » observance and feasts 
result not infrequently in a shortage of rice. 

In the absence of reliable statistics it is impossible to estimate the aver¬ 
age yield, but a fair average for hill padi would probably be about 30 fold 
and for swamp padi about 70 to 100 fold. G. A. B. 

1292 - Food Pulse Crops in Morocco. — Annales del' InstitutColonial deBotdeaux t pp. 139- 

144. Paris-Bordeaux, May 1922. 

Beans. — These are of good quality ; the Safi variety, with small 
seeds and richer in gluten, have a higher value chan the large beans of 
Casablanca and Magazen. 

The areas under beans from 1915 to 1921 were as follows: — 


Year 


Ares 


X 9 I 5 

1916 

1917 

1918 
*919 

1920 

1921 


28 576 
38097 

39 176 
64 850 

68 315 
66 536 
59 638 
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Beans are sown in rows, at the beginning of the autumn rains ; the 
green pods are gathered in April and the dry seed in May. 

Experiments made in 1916-1917 with the Seville bean, an early vari¬ 
ety with fairly long pods, yielded 14.7 qx. per ha. ; those of 1917- 
1918, 21 qx. per ha. The large broad-bean, in spite of adverse circum¬ 
stances, yielded 12 qx. per ha. Several diseases of vegetable and animal ori¬ 
gin may injure the crop : the average yield per ha. in 1921 for the whole 
of Morocco was 8.2 qx. Part of the yield is eaten by the natives, but 
the greater part is exported. 


Export of beans from ports in the French zone of Morocco , during 1921. 


January. 
February 
March 
April. . 
May . • 
June . . 
July . . 
August . 
September 
October 
November 


1 042 267 kg 

368 qi8 » 
294195 » 

248094 » 

652 454 « 

10 206 539 » 

14 582 346 » 

8 881 26*5 » 

16285444 » 

2 624 483 » 

2 962 310 » 


Chick-peas. — These are grown in the southern legions ; they are 
sown in deep soils because of their large deep root system and grow fairly 
well in dry climates ; the areas sown during the past few years have 
varied as follows: — 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


16 305 ha 

21 236 » 

22 525 » 

32 150 » 
29 870 » 
27 34i » 

32 277 » 


In 1921, the average yield was 7 qx. per ha. The chick-peas aie pass¬ 
ed through a sieve and classed in three divisions bearing the numbers 
27 — 28 — 29, the higher number indicating better quality. 


Exports of chick-peas from Morocco from 1915 to 1921. 


Years 

Quintals | 

Francs 

1915. 

61994 

x 859 820 

1916. 

52 326 

I 865 860 

1917. 

58 6*o 

3602 931 

19x8. 

40 964 

2 250 48X 

1919.. 

176 920 

14 666 678 

i9»o. 

63 97° 

8 234 021 

1921 (up to November). 

169 263 

'' 1 
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L/ENTiiyS. — The native varieties are small but very fine and very 
suitable as food for Europeans. The development of their cultivation from 
1915 onwards is shown by the following figures . — 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


35 ha. 
739 » 

941 » 

2 453 » 

7 692 » 

5 993 » 

5 216 » 


Clay soils cannot be used for growing lentils ; they are gathered in 
July and in 1918, the average yield was 9 qx. per ha. at Marrakesch, and 
in 1920, 6 qx. at Fez, although the gathering was done under unfavourable 
conditions. 


Exports of lentils from Morocco , from 1915 to 1921. 


Years 


Quintals 


Francs 


1915 . 

1916 . 

191 ?. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 (up to November) 


I 

25 

I 019 

49 058 

I 265 

78 617 

5838 

516 027 

38452 

3 667 945 

42 842 

4 583 460 

42512 

— 


The prices varied between 35 and 100 fr. per quintal. 

Fenugreek (Trigonella). — The seeds of this leguminous plant are 
used by Orientals as a condiment ; they are also used for fattening animals 
but they give the meat a disagreable taste ; they form an ingredient in 
poultices. Sowing is done in autumn on low moist ground, 20 kg. of seed 
being used per ha. ; the crop is gathered in June-July and in 1921, the 
average yield was 2 qx. of seed per ha. 


Exports of fenugreek seed from Morocco , from 1915 to 1920. 


Years 

Kilogrammes 

Francs 

1915. 

3 459 604 

61113 

1916. 

i 359 554 

428 401 

1917. 

1 952 718 

2 290 332 

T918. 

5 651 920 

4 374 450 

1919. 

3 664 399 

1 695 878 

1920 . 

11 205 262 

5 079 232 


On December 1, 1921 the price of fenugreek seed varied between 
35 and 44 fr. per quintal. F. C, 
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Z293 - Effect of different Reactions on the Growth of Soy Beans and the Formation of 

Modules. — Bryan, O. C. (Wisconsin Agricultural Rxperiment Station), in Soil Science, 

Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. 271-302, 15 pi., bibliography of 39 publications. Baltimore, 

Apl. 1922. 

The reaction with which leguminous plants grow and are best inocul¬ 
ated has yet to be ascertained. The writer made a series of experi¬ 
ments in order to solve the question in the case of the soy bean, of which he 
prepared many cultures in saline solution and in sand, in vessels of 500 
to 600 cubic cm. capacity. The reaction of the solutions was regulated 
by adding alkalis or acids and maintained constant by changing the so¬ 
lutions daily. The plants were allowed to grow for 25 to 35 days after 
inoculation. Other cultures of maize and cowpeas were made under 
similar conditions to those of soy beans, for comparison. Moreover 
21 cultures of the same number of species of soy bean bacteria were pre¬ 
pared so as to be able, after 15 or 20 day's incubation, to compare the 
critical concentration of the hydrogen ions for soy bean bacteria and for 
the plants which harboured them. 

Shivk's nutritive solution proved favourable to the growth and inocu¬ 
lation of soy beans in the sand cultures, but not in the aqueous culture^. 
Perhaps there may have been poisonous impurities in the salts of the 
solution which were absorbed by the sand. Crone's solution proved 
suitable for all the cultures ; its " cushion effect ", that is to say its ap¬ 
titude for resisting changes of pH, was improved by the addition of 0.75 gm. 
of carbonate of soda per litre. 

The reaction of the solution in contact with the plant does not re¬ 
main constant except in the case of the reaction most favourable to its 
growth. Changes take place more rapidly in alkaline solutions and with 
plants which grow quickly. The reaction most favourable to growth 
and inoculation of soy beans was pH = 6.5. The limits of pH between 
which inoculation took place were 4.6 and 8. The limits for the growth 
of soy beans were 3.9 and 9.6. Reactions in which pH = 4.95 and 8.2 
are injurious to the growth of soy beans, but do not completely prevent 
inoculation. 

The values of pH which proved decidedly injurious were not generally 
greater , but often very much less than values given by soils considered 
to be very acid. 

The critical concentration of hydrogen ions for the formation of nod¬ 
ules on soy beans was slightly less than that for its growth. The differ¬ 
ent cultures of bacteria showed a slight difference as regards the critical 
value of pH. 

Maize grows within much wider limits than soy beans and cowpeas. 
The cowpeas seem to have wider limits than soybeans regarding the for¬ 
mation of nodules. The reaction of the vegetable sap was, generally, 
equal to that of the nutritive solution, except for the leaves of maize 
which showed a certain difference. The sap of the roots followed the 
reaction of the medium more closely than that of the leaves. 

A. de B 
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1294 - Good Forage Grasses of Southern Rhodesia. - mundy, h g (Chief Agti- forage cm**. 

culturist and Botanist), in Department of Agriculture, Salisbury , Rhodesia , Bulletin 
No. 41 7 . 1 7 PP-» 8 full page tabl. Salisbury, 1922. 

Since 1911 the Department of Agriculture in Rhodesia has carried 
out experiments with good forage plants suitable for cultivation in that 
country, that is to say already acclimatised or capable of acclimatisation, 
which stand cold and drought and are eaten by cattle and are nutri¬ 
tious. After a few years it was noticed that as a rule, the most highly 
recommended exotic forage plants did not thrive under the new con- 


Percentage composition of various forage grasses growing in Rhodesia. 


Species 
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% 
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a 
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\ 
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extracts | 

1 
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% 
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% 
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Before flowering : 













Setana Ltndenbergiana . 



10.66 

3.48 

16.38 

3369 

24.10 

11.69 

I4.O6 

2.62 

2.25 157 

Phalarts bulbosa .... 



10.51 

2.91 

15.62 

4°*45 

21.30 

9.21 

11.56 

2.50 

1.851129 

Penmsetum clandeslinum 



8.40 

2.38 

112.12 

41.91 

25.42 

9-77 

10.31 

1.94 

1.65 112.5 

« Penhalonga» grass. . . 



11.28 

2.45 

II.8I 

39.74 

25.95 

8-77 

9.06 

1.89 

1.45 102 

Brachiana bnzantha . . . 



9.99 

2.17 

12.69 

4074 

21.96 

12.45 

8-75 

2.03 

1.40 

97 

Hemarthna fascuulata . . 



8.47 

1.72 

7.31 

46.27 

29.77 

6.46 

6.88 

1.17 

I.IO 

75 

When flowering . 













Pamcum maximum . . . 



10.04 

1.61 

IO.94 

36.04 

32.60 

8.77 

10.00 

1.75 

1.60 

in 

Setana sulcal a .... 



9.81 

1.91 

13.31 

37 - 8 o 

27.38 

9*79 

10.00 

2.13 

1.60111 

Setana aurea . 



8.30 

2.62 

14.12 

36.74 

26.73 

11.49 

10.00 

2.26 

1.60 109 

Brachtaria bnzantha . . . 



9.48 

1.95' 

10.25 

35.79 

33.07 

9.46 

9.69 

x.64 

I.55II07 

Eustachys petrea .... 



n .*5 

2.98 

10.25 

39.46 

28.25 

7.81 

9.06 

1.64 

1.45 

102 

Echtnochloa pyramidalis . 



9.22 

1.83 

11.37 

36.24 

32.86 

8.48 

9.06 

1.82 

1.45 

99.5 

Cynodon plectostachyum . . . 

Plants with flowers and 

9.79 

' 

1.60 

8.62 

48.07 

26.52 

5.40 

5.62 

*.38 

0.90 

62.5 

seeds: 













Paspalum mrgatum . . . 

. 


9.19 

2.64 

9.06 

39.32 

32.70 

7.09 

8.44 

1*45 

1.35 

9 i .5 

Paspalum scrobiculatum . 



11.22 

2.25 

8.62 

46.64 

23.90 

7.27 

8.13 

1.38 

1.30 

91.5 

Cynodon plectostachyum . 

• 

• 

8.58 

1.63 

9.06 

46.47 

28.17 

6.09 

7.81 

1.45 

1.25 

85.5 

Hay: 













Paspalum scrobiculatum ' 



IO.38 

1.95 

7.00 

45.88 

27.13 

7.66 

6.88 

1,12 

I.IO 

76.5 

Penmsetum unisetum , . 



7.82 

1.49 

7 . 3 i 

40.16 

34*20 

9.02 

6.56 

I.I 7 

1.05 

71 

Brachtaria bnzantha, . . 



10.29 

2-33 

8.44 

41.44 

26.75 

10.75 

6.25 

1.35 

1.00 

69.5 

Chlons Guyana . 



8*43 

2.07 

8.50 

38.47 

33.09 

9.44 

594 

I.36 

0.95 

65 

Setaria aurea . 



8.57 

i. 9 i 

6.25 

36.83 

36.62 

10.22 

5.31 

1.00 

0.85 

58 

Tricholaena rosea .... 



7.58 

1.59 

5-69 

41.52 

36.82 

6.80 

5.31 

0.91 

0.85 

57.5 

Paspalum virgatum . . . 



8.90 

2.20 

4.69 

42.60 

34*97 

6.64 

4.38 

0.75 

0.70 

48 

Tricholaenasetifalia, . . 



8.93 

2.31 

5.81 

40.31 

34 85 

779 

4.06 

0 . 93 , 

0.65 

44*5 
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ditions of their environment or else lost their qualities, while good results 
could be obtained by systematic selection of indigenous forage plants. 

At present the following are being tested at Salisbury:—* 55 indi¬ 
genous species or subspecies — 10 African, but not Rhodesian, species. 
From their behaviour on dioritic red soils of medium texture, in Mashona- 
land, it is recommended to make meadows with the following species, 
the botanical description and cultural characteristics of which are given : — 

Indigenous to Rhodesia. — “ Rhodesian tussock grass ” (Se- 
taria Lindenbergiana) — “ Pehalonga grass ” — " False paspalum ” 
(Brachiaria brizantha) — “ Swamp couch grass '* {Hemaethria fasciculata) 
— “ Fine Guinea grass ” {Panicutn maximum) — “ Buffalo grass " 
{Setaria sulcata) — “ Golden timothy grass (Setaria aurea) — “ Red 
Rhodes grass ” (Eustachys petrea) — “ Antelope grass ” (Echinochloa 
pyramidalis) — " Tall couch grass ” {Cynodon Daciylon) — “ Native 
paspalum ” {Paspalum scrobiculatum) — “ Common red top grass ” 
(Tricholaena rosea) — “ Bristle leaved red top ” {Tricholaena setifolia). 

Exotics. — “ Kikugu ” (Pennisetum clandestinum) — “Natal grass ” 
(P. unisetum) — “ African Star grass 99 {Cynodon plectostachyum) — “ Pe¬ 
rennial canary grass ” {Phalaris bulbosa) — “ Upright paspalum ” {Paspa¬ 
lum virgatum) — “ Rhodes grass ” {Eustachys Gayana). 

The composition of these grasses (air dried samples) and of the bay 
obtained by cutting them at the moment when they flowered is given 
in the Table at page 1487. F. T>. 

1395 - Species Of Rumex in Grass-lands. — Roger. R , In Journal d*Agriculture pratique , 

K6th Year, Vol. II, No. 32, pp. 1*1-134, 1 tig Paris, Auy. 12, 1922 

In the gtass-lands of the East of France, and probably also in those of 
other regions, an exceptionally abundant invasion of large species of 
Rumex {R. nemorosus , R. conglomerata , R. palustris , etc.) occurred during 
1922, thus adding to the depreciation caused by wild sorrel (P. acetosa) in the 
food value of the forage and threatening, unless energetic control measures 
are taken, to render in a few years the produce of the infested grass-lands 
quite unusable, except as inferior litter. All large species of Rumex are as a 
matter of fact rejected by cattle, both in a green state and when mixed 
in dry fodder, and their presence in a grass field will always be a cause 
of depreciation in the value of the produce. 

On the other hand these plants are perennial and exceedingly prolific, 
so that it is difficult to keep them out. 

The cause of the invasion appears to be as follows. The drought of 
1921, paralysing the growth of forage plants, caused many farmers to give 
up to grazing a certain number of meadows usually kept for mowing and, 
as the cattle left the Rumex alone, these undesirable plants remained, 
withstood the drought owing to their deep taproots, and were able to grow 
quite freely, to fructify and to ripen their innumerable seeds. The seeds 
being light and winged, as a result of the persistence of the developed floral 
envelopes, were scattered by the wind over a large area all round the 
mother plant. 
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In certain cases, floods have assisted the wind and carried the injurious 
seeds to great distances and grass-lands previously free from the weed have 
become infested. In 1922 as the hay season approached the farmers were 
greatly and disagreeably surprised when they saw the tall rust coloured ra¬ 
cemes of the invaders. The more prudent anticipated the usual time of 
mowing, so as to prevent the plants from ripening their seed and extending 
their ravages further by self propagation. This was however exceptional 
and most of the infested meadows were cut at the ordinary time. 

Early mowing, which generally suffices to get rid of annual species 
which are undesirable in a meadow, seems the only efficient remedy. Un¬ 
fortunately in this case it only served to prevent the invasion from spread¬ 
ing by stopping the multiplication of the large species of Rutnex , which are 
almost all perennial. Moreover this quality of persistence resists the use 
of liquid weed-killers. 

To eliminate these obstructive and injurious weeds it was found nec¬ 
essary to destroy them plant by plant either by pulling them up or by 
cutting the roots, in two places. The best time for uprooting appears 
to be at the end of May or early in June, when the plant owing to its height 
is easily seen above the grass. If the operation is done after rainy weather, 
when the moist earth holds the roots less firmly, a good pull on the stalk 
is sufficient to uproot the plant ; if this is not the case a well applied stroke 
of a spade will sever the root and enable the plant with the part of the root 
above the point of section to be removed. 

However carefully the work is done a certain number of plants may 
escape destruction and threaten, by seeding, to reduce the effect. Cutting 
down at a suitable time will prevent seed ripening and seed propagation, 
and, if care is taken in the following year to root up the plants previously 
overloooked, in the end the field will be freed. But it will always remain 
subject to fresh invasion for no meadow is safe. 

While the fiddle dock (R . pulcher) and the curled dock (R. crispus) 
grow mainly in well drained and even dry meadows, the wood dock (R. 
nemorosus) and the broad dock (R. obtusifolius) establish themselves in¬ 
discriminately on all kinds of ground and they all readily take their chance 
on moist bottoms, such as are preferred by the marsh dock ( R . palustris) 
and the water dock (R. hydrolapathum). It would be wise to watch all 
meadows carefully so as deal with the weed as soon as it appears. Stich 
watchfulness will be all the more desirable if the meadow is close to uncul¬ 
tivated land where weeds grow and multiply freely. In such cases it would 
be a good preventive measure to cut the Rumex plants growing on such 
land before their seed ripens. L. V. 

1296 - Effect of Crude Phosphates and Basic Slags on the Quality [of Hay and 
Pastures. — RobfrISON, G. S., in The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture , 
Vol. XXIX, No. 3, p. 600-605, 1 fig. London, Oct. 1922. 

The most important indirect effect caused by the application of basic 
slags to pastures, is the great improvement in the quality and nutritive 
value of the forage. A certain quantity of hay obtained from land treated 

[IStS-ISM] 
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with slags has a much greater nutritive value than the same quantity of 
hay obtained from untreated land. The Cockle Park experiments have 
caused this increase to be valued at 13 shillings a ton, on a basis of pre¬ 
war prices. 


Table I. — Botanical composition of the hay . 



Plot I 

Plot II 

Plot III 

Plot IV 

Plot V 

Plot VI 


Open 

Open 

Hearth slag 

Without 

Gafsa 

Egyptian 

Algerian 


Hearth slag 

(very 

manure 

mineral 

mineral 

mineral 


(fluoritic) 

soluble) 


phosphate 

phosphate 

phosphate 


% 

% ~ 

% 

~~ “% j 

% 

% 

Leguminous plants . j 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

Orasses. 

85.2 

88.1 

58.5 

82.6 

96.7 

95-8 

Weeds . 

x 4 .8 

11 .9 

415 

174 

33 

4.2 


Table II. — Composition of the grasses by weight. 



Plot 1 

Plot ir 

Plot III 

Plot IV 

Plot V 

Plot VI 


Open 

Open 

Hearth slag 

Without 

Gafsa 

Egyptian 

Algerian 


Hearth slag 

(fluontic) 

(very 

soluble) 

manure 

mineral 

phosphate 

mineral 

phosphate 

mineral 

phosphate 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

JLohutn perenne. . . 

9.9 

22.0 

6.8 

26.9 

19.8 

17.0 

Phleutn pratense . . 

6.0 

7.7 

2.8 

45 

5.7 

1.9 

*Cynosurus ertstatus . 

20 6 

14.7 

10.8 

25.2 

28.7 

10.6 

Poa trtviahs .... 

1.3 

12.0 

0.6 

IO.9 

7.3 

9.5 

A vena flavescens . . 

1.3 

1-4 

0.6 

1.0 

1-3 

0.6 

Festuca ovtna . . . 

— 

0.9 

— 

— 



JJolcus lanatus . . . 

32.5 

29.7 

44-3 

18.0 

17.0 

29.0 

Agrosits alba . . . 
Anthoxanthum odor a 

0.7 

2.6 

6.8 

4-5 

4.8 

11.2 

turn . 

27.7 

9.0 

27.3 

9 .o 

15.4 

20.2 


1 IM 

1*0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tall grasses. 

39.1 

58.7 

21.6 

68.45 

62.8 

39.6 

Short grasses .... 

60.9 

413 

78.4 

31.55 

372 

60.4 


It is therefore very important to know whether the new types of basic 
slags and other substitutes have a corresponding influence on the crop. 
In experiments made at Martins Heame, in 1917 and 1918, clover made 
great growth on manured plots and especially on those to which were 

[i**J 
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applied the very soluble slag and the mineral phosphates, particularly 
Gafsa mineral phosphate. In the dry season of 1919, clover did not 
appear either on the manured plots or on the others ; however, the former 
were always distinguished by bright colour and a double crop of bay. 

The Gafsa and Egyptian mineral phosphates have similar efficiency 
to that of very soluble basic slags, while the efficiency of fluoritic slag is 
much less and that of Algerian phosphate is the least of all. In 1920, 
the leguminous plants again grew well and equally so on the plot manured 
with very soluble slag and on that manured with phosphate. 


Tabee III. — Composition of hay in 1920. 



Plot II 

plot nr 

Plot IV 


(very soluble 
basic slag) 

(without manure) 

(Gafsa mineral 
phosphate) 


% 

% 

% 

Eegumiuoub plants. 

27.5 

1 

ix.a 

3S.O 

Grasses. 

63.0 

53-5 

54*2 

Weeds. 

9.5 

30.3 

10.8 


Other experiments made at Horn don, by manuring in February 
1918 and by analysing the soils in August 1919, gave the results shown 
in Table IV. 

Tabee IV. — Percentages of space occupied by vegetation 
in the Horndon plots . 



Manure ! 

I^egumi- 

Grasses 


Basic 

0 

nous 

Weeds 


&4 

(a2o kg. of phosphoric acid per ha) 

plants 


space 



% 1 

% 

% 

% 

c. 

Eirne only,. 

I 5 .I ) 

34-6 

30.0 

20.3 

I 

Florida “ pebble '* phosphate. 

46.0 

30.6 

13*3 

IO.I 

3 

Algerian phosphate. 

47.4 

30.1 

7.4 

I 5 .I 

5 

Very soluble Open Hearth slag .. 

44 * 1 

28.6 

13*7 

13*6 

6 

Without manure. 

4.2 

14.8 

31*0 

50.0 

8 

Gafsa phosphate. 

41-3 

32.3 

17.6 

8.8 

9 

Tunisian phosphate. 

38.5 

36.9 

21.0 

3*6 

12 

Egyptian phosphate. 

55*5 

41.10 

IO.7 

2.8 

13 

Superphosphate (230 kg. of Pa O5 per ha ). 

23*9 

57*3 

0.7 

18.1 

14 

Superphosphate (53 kg. of Pa O5 per ha.). 

18.8 : 

25 3 

18.8 

37 *i 

15 

Superphosphate (as in 13) *+* 2.5* of lime per ha. . . 

60.0 

32.7 

1*4 

5*9 

16 

Without manure. 

9-4 

19. I 

26.0 

45*5 

17 

Very soluble Open Hearth slag (as in 5) . 

46.2 

47.2 

1.4 

5.2 

x8 

Open Hearth fluoritic slag. 

43.8 

31.8 

13.3 

IX.1 

H 

Cleveland phosphate. 

43.1 

333 

5.6 

18.0 
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These results and those obtained the following year with hay enable 
the 4 following important conclusions to be drawn : — 

1) Various basic phosphates (mineral phosphates, very soluble 
or slightly soluble slags, basic superphosphates) produce the same 
kind of improvement and to an equal extent. 

2) By comparing the above results with those obtained the fol¬ 
lowing year with hay, it is noticed that there is no close relation be- 


Influence of phosphate manures on the composition of the hay . 





i 



BCD 



Explanation : 

Y = weights of tall grasses ; X = weights of short grasses. 

A = manuring with slightly soluble basic slags; B — manuring with very soluble 
slags; C = control; D — Gafsa crude phosphate; E *= Egyptian crude 
phosphate; F — Algerian crude phosphate. 

tween the two and the former results do not enable the latter to be 
estimated. For example, of plots 17 and 18, which were almost equal as 
regards quality of pasture, plot 17 yielded about twice as much hay as 
18 in the following year. 

3) In soils poor in lime, superphosphate has an unsatisfactory effect, 
especially on leguminous plants, while it acts better on grasses. If mixed 
With lime, thus forming " basic superphosphate ", it is even more stim¬ 
ulating to leguminous plants than basic phosphates. 

4) Limb alone is of no use on such soils. 

[«**•] 
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1297 ~ Fibre Crops in Morocco. — Anmles de I'Institut Colonial de Bordeaux, pp. 207-211 • 
Paris-Bordeaux. July-Aug. 1922. 

Flax. — The growth of flax for linseed has been in vogue for a very 
long time in Morocco, especially in the districts of Chaouia and the Douk- 
kalas, but is capable of extension in other districts. Flax grows well on 
deep siliceous-day soils and a previous crop of beans or chick-peas is 
very favourable to it. Sowing takes place in October, although many 
farmers persists in sowing in February. Table I gives the experimental 
data collected by the Director of Agriculture regarding the yield of linseed 
per hectare in relacion to the time of sowing. 


Table I. — Yield of linseed in relation to time of sowing. 


Variety 

Date of sowing 

Yield per ha. 

quintals 

Indigenous flax. 

29 January 

3925 

Northern flax. 

30 » 

3585 

Normandy flax. 

26 February 

4°-75 

Northern flax. 

27 » 

37<>5 

Riga flax. 

3 March 

51-76 

N6rmandy flax. 

25 February 

2350 


In 1921 the average yield of linseed per hectare for the whole of Mo¬ 
rocco was 6 %. 


Table II. — Areas under flax from 1915 to 1921. 

1915 . 4 867 ha. 

1916 . 3 306 

1917 . 5251 

1918 .15812 

1919 . 28955 

1920 .39 910 

1921 .17870 


In consequence of the suppression of the export of Russian flax, means 
were sought for utilising the stalks of Moroccan flax and satisfactory re¬ 
sults were obtained. The exports of the products are shown in Table III. 

On January, 1922 the value of linseed per quintal varied between 60 
and 80 fr. 

Hemp. — The growth of this crop, which was very restricted at the 
beginning of the war, increased during the war owing to high prices. Hemp 
grows well on deep, moist, light soils, and especially on alluvial soils. The 
Mesfiouas, who have grown hemp for a very long time, spread the manure 
with the greatest care and as a rule irrigate every 8 or 10 days. 


TEXTILE 

AND 

FIBRE CROPS 
ETC. 
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Tabi<E III.— Export of linseed and flax stalks from Morocco from 1915*0 1920. 


Years ] 

| Kilogrammes 

Francs 

Linseed . 



1915 . 

7.134.334 

2,282.987 

1916. 

2,076,706 

1 , 221,943 

1917 . 

4 , 293 , 13 ° 

5 . 511.274 

1918. 

3,877,844 

4 . 155.375 

1919 . 

16.591,023 

21,044,162 

1920. 

17 , 921,773 

24,944.227 

Flax stalks. 



1915 . 

13 

12 

1916. 

50,758 

43,187 

19x7 .■. 

207,251 

318,622 

1918. 

217,608 

647.043 

IQ19. 

483.384 

1 , 447.039 

1920. . 

526,430 

1,591,229 


Statistical data are scarce and incomplete. On January 1, 1922, the 
prices varied between 60 and 80 fr. per quintal for hempseed and 450 fr. 
per quintal for tow. 


F. C. 


1298 - Cotton in French Africa. — I Annalesdel'Institut Colonial dc Bor deaux t pp 14W46. 
Paris-Bordeaux, May 1922. — II Marion, A G , Ibidem , June 1922 

I. — The production of cotton in the Ivory Coast, from 1913 to 
1920, was as follows: — 


1913 . 

.18 221 kg. 

1914 • • ' 

• • 73 435 » 

1 915 • 

94 840 * 

1916 ... 

. 357 597 » 

1917 .... 

148038 » 

1918 .... 

... 434 091 » 

1919 ... 

• . • 336263 » 

1920 * • 

.207 999 » 


But native-grown cotton is not ginned ; it has therefore only a small 
market value, since it cannot be exported to Europe. 

For this reason the Administration of the Colony, in agreement with 
the Cotton-growers Association has started establishments for ginning and 
baling cotton. The rainfall in the Ivory Coast Colony is however, excessive 
for cotton and in years when there are heavy early rains the fibre is spoiled 
before it ripens and is gathered. Considered as a secondary crop in asso¬ 
ciation with native-grown yams and sweet potatoes it may have a certain 
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value for the people of the country. It is estimated that there might be an 
export of 1200-1500 tons of cotton in excess of the quantity utilized lo¬ 
cally by the natives. 

II. — In Central Logone, the growth of cotton is still in an elementary 
state because there are no means of transporting the produce from the Co¬ 
lony. The Central African Company has planted cotton fields on the banks 
of the Mayo-Kabi, at Ler£, but the transport of the cotton to Europe is 
not easy, as the steamers of the Niger Company only get as far as Gama 
when the river is in flood ; when Gama is connected by rail with Dusla this 
difficulty will be removed and it will be possible to introduce cotton into 
the whole of the Tchad region. The area between the Chari and the Lo- 
gone, south of the extreme limit of the annual floods, is one of the most 
suitable districts for cotton growing the soil there is light, in some places 
sandy clay rich in humus. Experiments made in 1920 gave good results 
although made late and with unselected seed. The cotton is of long silky 
staple, strong and is similar to that of Dahomey. Over 200 ha have 
been planted, but it will be necessary to get over the apathy of the natives 
who will not have anything to do with crops other than their primitive 
cultivation of millet, sesame and groundnuts. Moreover the population 
is scanty owing to diseases 

To instruct the natives in agriculture, the writer has organised, near 
Behagee, a school-farm to which each village will send one of their best 
men . the natives will there learn howto plough, the value of dung as manure, 
methods of growing cotton and picking it so as to avoid soiling the produce. 
Meanwhile the climatic and surrounding conditions will be studied, the mo^t 
favourable times for sowing and picking will be ascertained, seed for dis¬ 
tribution to villages will be selected so that when the Tchad district is 
connected with the coast by railway, this area will be able to supply cot¬ 
ton of a homogeneous type, suitable for the European markets. 

F. C. 


1299 - The Technological Value of the New Hebrides Cottons. — heim, r, and 

Rokkich, O , in Bulletin dc VAsenre ^cn^nle des Colontes . Year XV, No 169, pp 1 14 . 

Me'un, January 1922 

A study of the characters of two samples of cotton from the New 
Hebrides that were forwarded for examination to the Laboratory of Colo¬ 
nial Products. Both samples belong to the South American variety Gos- 
syfiium peruvianum Cav. ; one was gathered in 1918, and the other in 1920. 

The conclusions arrived at by the authors are as follows : New Hebrides 
cotton will never fetch the price of the best Egyptian varieties. Its ten¬ 
sile strength, owing to the relative thickness of the fibres (a character in¬ 
herent to the type), is below that of Egyptian cottons and its classification 
in this respect is low, although the defect could be corrected. 

The best qualifies are length of fibre and homogeneity. This cotton 
combines very well with wool for mixed fabrics which are now much manu¬ 
factured in Paris. Cottons of a woolly type are greatly in request for this 
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Technological characters of the two samples . 


Characters 

1918 

1920 

Species . 

Gossypium peruvianum 

G. peruvianum 

Place of origin . 

New Hebrides 

New Hebrides 

length of lint . 

32.5 mm. 

34.5 mm. 

Average j lower 

* ( upper grade . . . 

20 mm. 

30 mm 

37 mm. 

39 mm. 

Fineness of lint . 

22.5 fi 

22 p 

Average J lower e • • • 

8 ( upper grade . . . 

20 (A 

29 [L 

25 

. 25 (2 

Extremities . 

fine 

fine 

Twist . 

P. V. + M. V. « 40 % 

P. V. + M. V. - 37 % 


B. V. + T. V. - 60 % 

B. V. + T. V. - 63 % 


below 10 % = 45 % 

below 10 % 40 % 

above io % *=55 % 

above 10 % *» 60 % 

Tenacity . 

8.65 gm. 

9.67 gm. 

Average ) super ior. 

7 gm. 

11 gm. 

6 gm. 

10 gm. 

Tenacity of thread of o.i mm. 



\n diameter . 

contains: 19.76 fibres 

contains: 20.66 fibres 


tenacity *= 176.84 gm. 

tenacity « 173-33 gm. 

Colour. . 

white; very rarely, traces of 

white: traces of red 


red. 


Feel . 

woolly 

woolly 

Defects . 

Some ginning defects; frag¬ 

Imperfect ginning; fibres soil 


ments of seeds; fibres soiled 

ed with oil; fibres britth 


with oil. 

owing to bolls being at 
tacked by anthracnose. 

Classification. . 

Above Middling 

Below Middling 

Lint yield . . 

33.6 % 

34.4 % 


purpose. The appearance ot the cotton gathered in 1918 is superior to 
that of the 1920 cotton. 

The authors advise cot ton-growers to take every care to preserve their 
crop from disease and to keep this variety pure, as it will be appreciated 
on the market. 

F. C. 

1300 - Production of Oil Seeds and Vegetable Oils in Bessarabia. — 1. Foom, m., 
Statistics of areas sown in Roumania during the agricultural year 1920-1921, in Bw- 
letinul Agriculturii, Vol. I, No. 1-3, pp. 151-218. Bucharest, January-Pebruary 1922. — 
Stat-stics of the agricultural year 1920-21, Ibidem , Vol. II, No. 4-6, pp. 105-153. Bu¬ 
charest, April-May-June 1922. — II, The production of oil in Bessarabia in 1920, in 
Correspondance Fconomique, Bulletin o*f»ciel de la Direction g&n^rale du Commerce, pp. 
12-13. Bucharest, June-Tuly 1922. — III. Circe*, E., The production of oil in Bes¬ 
sarabia in 1920, in Buletinul Statistical RomAniet , Series IV, Vol. XV, No. 8, pp. 

. K 106-107. Bucharest, 1922. 

The extent and importance of oil yielding crops in Bessarabia in the 
agricultural year 1920-1921 are shown by the figures in Table I. 

riMVuM] 
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Table I, — Area and production of oil yielding crops in Bessarabia , 

in 1920-1921. 


• 

Crops 

Area 

hectares 

% 

of total 
crops 

Production 
per hectare 
hectolitres 

Total 

1 production 
hectolitres 

Sunflower. 

20 806 

0.85 

1 11.6 

240 639 

Hemp. 

10 704 

0.44 

1 5«o 

55 655 

Linseed. 

2 589 

O.II 

! 2.0 

5 229 

Rape. 

3 239 

0.13 

; 1.2 

! 3 773 

Poppy . 

18 

0.00 

1 7-7 

j 139 

Totals . . . 

31 358 

1.83 ! — 

1 

j 


The growth of these crops was divided up among the various classes 
of agricultural properties in the manner indicated in Table II. 


Table II. — Distribution of the oil yielding crops according 
to the size of properties {hectares). 


t 

Crops ! 

baree 

Small 

Peasant 

1 

properties j 

properties > 

1 

Societies 

Sunflower. 

! 

I 

3 35i ! 

! 

1 

IO 622 

; 

6 843 

Hemp. 

203 ! 

5 421 

5 080 

Linseed. 

416 ; 

1 668 

505 

Rape. 

445 J 

1 966 

828 


Table II shows that the most important part of the production of oil 
seeds in Bessarabia belongs to small properties and Peasant societies (1). 

The manufacture of vegetable oils has considerable importance especi¬ 
ally in the northern part of the Province, namely in the districts of Hotin, 
Soroka, Baltri and Orhei. 


(1) To give an idea of the development of the growth of oil-yielding crops in Bessarabia 
during the last 20 years, we take the following data from a recent publication of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture ; Produits oUagmeux et kuiles v&gttales. Etude stattstique 
sur leur production et leur mouvetnent commercial, Rome 1921 :— the annual average area 
under linseed and hemp for the five years 1901 to 1905 was 10 170 and 5886 ha. ; in the 
following five years the respective figures were 5475 and 4592 ; in 1913, the last normal year 
before the war* the area under linseed was 8821 ha. ; that under hemp was 6764 ha., and 
under rape 2585 ha. Regarding the area under sunflower, as data for 1913 are lacking, we 
gi\e the figures for 19x1 :— 3421 ha. in the whole Province. A comparison of these figures 
with those of 1921 shows that the growth of sun flowers has developed more than that of 
any other oil yielding crop during the last 20 years. (Ed,) , 
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Table III shows, for 1920, the production of vegetable oils in Bes¬ 
sarabia, the quantity required for the consumption of the population 
and the quantity available for export 


Table III 

— Production, 

consumption and export (in quintals ) 


of vegetable oils 

w Bessarabia 

m 1920 




I QuanUtv 

Quantity 
of oil required 

Quantity 

of 


Oils 

ot 

for the 

oil avuilable 



oil produced 

consumption of 
the popitl it 1011 

for 

t xport* 

Sunflower 


17 084 

IO 921 

6 258 

I,inscecl 


31 

90 

I 

Hetup-eed 


5 432 

6 60^ 

213 

< ouidsee 1 


272 

748 

16 

Colza 


166 

166 

—. 


T otah 

*2 885 

18 528 

6 488 


Sunflower oil stands first, the centre*- of the growth of tins crop are 
the di-trict c of Soroka and Holm which combined account for 13 485 qx 
The quantities of hemp*-eed oil, linseed oil and colza < ll m excess 
of the figures for production and available for export are explained by 
the fact that ^tock- of the oil- remained over fiom pievioi s \eais 

Regarding the methods of oil manufacture 111 Bessarabia in most 
cases the3 r are quite primitive and by no mean*- comply with modem 
technical requirement- Impro\ eiuent m the methods ot production 
of oils would mcrea-e the \alue of the production, which is already con¬ 
siderable, ''ince m 1911 the total \alue of all oil- produced 111 Bessarabia 
was about 33 million- ot ‘ lei " I O 

1301 - Growth of the Castor-oil Plant m Morocco. — chavj w c , m Li T u tuhmqtu 

et mduUrullc, Year 111 No **6 pp sS- pji hg^ Paris, Sept i ).. 

The castor-oil plant is native and very common m the coa*-t zone of 
Morocco, which proves that the plant can thrive in that area 

Soils known under the names “ tell ”, remel ”, 44 hamn ” and 44 -abel ” 
are very suitable for growing the castor-oil plant, for they are rich, especi¬ 
ally the last two, in lime and phosphoric acid 

To the “ tell ” and 44 sahel ” c oils, the following mixture has been ap¬ 
plied as manure — 

Sulphate or nitrate ot ammonium too IvK 

Superphosphate 500 » 

Sulphate of potash 20 » 

In the coast zone, which has an area of from 40 000 to 50 000 ha., 
the climate is very favourable for growing the castor-oil plant, for the ther- 
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mometer never falls below +1°, and the heavy night dew renders irrig¬ 
ation unnecessary. In these parts the castor-oil plant lives for about 10 
years and assumes arborescent form. 

The rainy season, which lasts from November to January, in no way 
interferes with the flowering and fructification of the plant which takes 
place from May to October. 

Clearing ground costs about 600 fr. per ha., and the cost of manual 
labour for collecting the seed is not very high. The native castor-oil 
plant of Morocco belongs to the varieties Ricinus Zanzibarensis and R. 
minor. These varieties produce seed in undiminished quantity for 5 to 7 
years ; the native? prefer to gather the wild product for they find it troub¬ 
lesome to cultivate a plant the seeds of which are gathered during a long 
period. 

Experimental cultivation ha*- given excellent results, quite equal to 
tho*-e obtained in the best producing countries 

R. Zanzibarensts, on “ ^ahel " soil has given a yield of 10 to 20 qx. 
per ha according to the moisture of the c oil, a c peet of the ground and the 
quantity of manure given. 

The oil made from the^e seed‘d is excellent; the writer consequently 
recommends the cultivation of the cantor-oil plant on a large ^cale in the 
Protectorate of Morocco, as the oil F much in request in the French 
maiket. F C. 

1502 - Growth and Preparation of the Castor oil Plant, in Brazil. — 1 iorhno, \ , m 

Ktv sUi do S ocndiuh Kutttl lirasthira. No. XWl, additional 1cm *->heet r> 3 Rio rie 

lam no, \um i m 1 : 

During the war the cultivation of the castor-oil plant developed 
enoimou^ly in the State of Sao Paulo, it then decreased in importance 
owing to the lapid fall in i>rices and difficulties of preparation. At present 
the export demand ha^ again increased considerably. 

In 1920, from the port of Santos alone, 360 000 bag^ of castoi-oil 
seed weie exported and in 1921, 230 000 bags over and above the quantities 
prepared in Brazilian factories which have considerably increased their 
machinery The present price (fir-t half of 1922) is 460 rets per kg. of 
unhusked seed and 500 reis for machine husked seeds or 25 ntilreis per 
bag of 50 kg. The exporting firms are constantly receiving large orders 
from Europe and America. Castor-oil «eed seems therefore likely to be¬ 
come an article of large export and a source of wealth for the State of Sao 
Paulo. The writer quotes the case of a planter of Quariba who obtained 
1500 bags of castor-oil seed from 29 ha. of land. The principal centres 
of cultivation are the district of Sorocobana and of the north-west of the 
State. Several manures containing a large proportion of castor-oil cake 
are on sale in Sao Paulo and are very suitable for manuring coffee. The 
writer recommends the extraction of the oil at the factory and the export 
of the oil, the cake from which would be a source of profit for the manu¬ 
facturers. 

F. D. 

[ 13 *!-!»•*] 
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1303 - Tanning Substanees of Indo~China, — Heim, f. and cbrcblet m., m Bulletin <u 

VAgence ginirale des Colonies, Year XIV, No 16x7, pp. 10 7-1035, with fig.; Year XV, 

No 169, pp. 15-27, with fig. Melun, Dec 1921. Jan. 1922. 

These papers deal with a preliminary series of investigations of certain 
barks sent to the General laboratory of Colonial Products by the Indo- 
China Distiller’s Company. 

Gi£-Quang bark. — Gie-Quang is, according to Chevalier the lo¬ 
cal name for Quercus pseudocornea A. Chev., which yields an excellent build¬ 
ing timber and is common in the 'tonkin forests, and more especially in the 
South-East (Tien-Yen) ; the natives call it " Gie-Quang ” in Annam and 
** Gie-Quong ” in Tho. The bark contains 15.92 % of tannin, which is 
very easily extracted and is excellent for tanning boot leather. 

Gi£-Manga bark. — This is from an unclassified species of Quercus 
and was collected at Na-Sa in Tonkin. The tannin content is 10.37 % 
but there is a large percentage of non-tannic substance.s among the soluble 
matter which renders this bark unsuitable for use in tanning. 

Giis-Xanh or Gi^-Sanh bark. — This comes from an unclassified 
species of Quercus and was collected at Pho-Vy. It contains 7.05 % of 
tannin ; it would therefore be suitable for making extract and should be 
used mixed with the other tans for treating sole leather. 

S01 bark. — The botanical identification of this species is difficult 
as the name Soi is applicable to oaks and is also used for some Castanopsis 
and for Sapium sebiferum (Euphorbiaceae ) but this species must be excluded 
since it is not indigenous in Tonkin and is only found near villages. An¬ 
alysis shows 12.17 % of tannin almost exclusively pyrogallic ; its colour¬ 
ing power is very high ; this bark would be suitable for making extracts 
and might be used if mixed with other tans for treating sole leather. 

Soi-da bark. — This comes from an unknown species of oak, but the 
same name is given to a tree of the family Styraceae, Symplocos ferruginea 
Roxb. = Symplocos javanica Kurz., common in the forests of the middle 
region. It contains 8.85 % of tannin with a large quantity of soluble 
non-tannin substances ; the tannin is almost exclusively pyrogallic. This 
bark is suitable for making extracts. In tanning it should be used mixed. 

The article is illustrated by photographs and drawings of microscopic 
preparations which show the structures of the barks examined. F. C. 

1304 - Tanning Substanees of Tonkin. — Tardivot, f., in Bulletin Econonuque de vindo - 
chine , Year XXV (N S ), No 152, pp. 28-34. Hanoi-Haiphong, Jan.-Febr. 1922. 

The difficulties met with during the war, especially in 1918, in the im¬ 
portation of tanning substances into Tonkin have led to investigation of 
means of utilising the natural resources of the country in vegetable tanning 
substances. The investigation of these substances was made by means 
of the official method of powdered hide with chrome, the only method al¬ 
lowed by the International Association of Chemists of leather industries; 
in addition, some tanning tests were also made to ascertain any modifica¬ 
tions of colour or quality caused by these tanning substances. 

Mangrove barks. — These have been supplied by Prof. Chevalier, 
Director of the Indo-China Scientific Institute, undei the generic name 
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of Indo-Cbina mangroves. But these barks, although they contain large 
percentages of tannins and similar substances, cannot be utilised because 
of their coIout and the defects which they cause in the leather. 

Ding ( Rhizophora mucronata Link) ; tanning substances 15.33 %. 

Dir6e hdng {Bruguiera gymnorhiza Lour.) ; tanning substances 15.64 %. 
Dirde trtog ( B . gymnorhiza Lour, var.) ; tanning substances 20.24 %• 
Chang vet ( Kandelia rheedii W. and A.) ; tanning substances 21.83 %. 
Dong dinh (?) , tanning substances 28.78 %. 

Glib barks. — The natives call the Cupuliferae by the name gie, 
especially those belonging to the genera Quercus and Castanopsis . 

Three samples from the Province of Thai-Nguy to yielded 9.67 % 

— 5 5° % — 6.50 % of tannins respectively. 

Three samples from the Phuto district yielded Gie-trdng 4.28 % 

— Gie tia 3.36 % — Gie chdng 4.72 % of tannins. 

Three samples from the Bac-giang district yielded :— Soi {Quercus 
sp.) 7*36 % — Soi cau ( Castanopsis sp ) 8 24 % — Soi phang ( Quercus 
sp.) 9 04 % of tannins. 

Miscellaneous barks : — 


Nghien {Nephelium sp ?) . 

1 73 % 

of 

tannins 

Vai (Nephelium Lit chi Camb ) 

4.2 

» 

» 

Quercus sp. ? . . 

6 8 

» 

» 

C60 (En elhaultia) 

7 <> 

» 

» 

Mirong (Cassia ?) 

11 4 

> 

» 


Flowers and fruit of CAy bang {Terminalia Catappa L). — Con¬ 
tain a fairly large percentage of tanning substances : — 

Dry leaves ... . 894 % 

Dry fruit . . .... 9 % 

but tanning tests have not given satisfactory results. 

Woods : — 

Soi phang {Quercus) . 2.2 % of tannins 

Lim ( Eiythrobphlaeum Fordn Oliy) . 5.88 » » 

Idem . ... 4.40 » » 

The leaves of Cay voi {Eugenia operculata Roxb.) are not utilisable for 
tanning. 

Cupules of the acorns of Ma-li-Chou {Quercus sp.). — These come 
from Yunnan and are similar to cupules of the Valonia oak ; they contain 
20 % of tannins. 

The writer concludes that it would be inexpedient, under present 
conditions, to exploit Indo-China resources of crude tanning substances 
unless very large plantations of mangroves are made and he raises the 
question whether in the future tanning will be done with vegetable tans, 
with synthetic tannin or with mineral salts. 


F. C. 
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1305 - Cultivation of the Soil in Rubber Plantations. — maa 9 j g. i a. and rut. 

Rutgers, A A , I*, in Medeehngen van het Algetneen Proes'station der A. V. R 0 . S., 
Rubbersene, No 36, Year VI, No 7, PP 2 14 Buitenzorg, July 1922 

One of the writers, Maas, explains some theories relating to the effects 
of tillage on the soil; these theories tend to prove the superiority of green 
manure to weeding. He then gives the results of some experiments made 
on 12 plots of land 1.6 ha. in area, planted with Hevea, situated in the State 


of Tandjong Merah ; these results are summarised in the following Table. 

Period 

Difference between the average 3leld of untilled 
land and land manured with ijretn manure 

Before weeding 

(ibt Dec 1916 - 1st Pcb 1917) 

0 0 % ± 2 25 

1 

First peiiod aftei weeding 
(1st May 1918 - 1st Nov 1918) 

+ 1°% ± 32 

Second period after weeding 
(10 July 25 Oct. 19 9) 

+ 5 0 % * 3 6 

Third period after weeding 
(1st Apr 1921 - 1st Apr. 1922) 

— 9 (approximate calculation) 


These experiments prove that weeding does not have any beneficial 
effect. 

Rutgers next gives the results obtained in two estates in which 
weeding began to be done in 1917, and which gave an increased yield of over 
100 % , this led to the system being introduced into several other estates 
A critical examination of the monthly production in the first two estates, 
compared with that of three neighbouring estates, showed that the increas¬ 
ed production took place not only in the two estates in which weeding 
had been usually done but also in the three others in which the ground 
remained constantly under weeds. Moreover, in the same estate, there 
had been a parallel increase in sections in which weeding was finished in 
August and in those where it was commenced in August. 

In conclusion, there is nothing to show that the increased yield was 
due to weeding. A. d. B. 

1306 - The Root System of Hevea In various Soils. — Grantham, j and bishop, 

O G, in Archief voor de Rubbercultuui tn Nederlandsch-Indie, Year VI, No 7, 
pp 231-247, 16 fig* Buitenzorg, July 1922 

The writers have examined the development of the root system of 
Hevea in various soils and have arrived at the following conclusions : — 
1) The root system of Hevea varies very much according to different 
soils. The height of the water table is the main factor of the limitation 
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of development of the roots. Mechanical resistance is a limiting factor 
in compact soils. 

2) There is a general correlation between above-ground and under¬ 
ground development. Trees planted in sandy soil, with an extensive 
root system and poor development above-ground, are exceptions. 

3) There is no correlation between good individual development 
of the roots and high production on the best types of soil, but only a cer¬ 
tain relation on the poorest soil* The best soils, with the most extensive 
root system, give the best yield. 

4) The typical appearance of the root system becomes apparent 
in youth (3 to 3 y 2 years), but is less marked later. Differences in 
root systems in different soils at that age are greater than those in the 
foliage of the different trees. 

• 5) As the lowering of the water table is of great importance it is 
very desirable to carry this out whenever practicable. 

6) Although the breaking up of compact soils by means of explo¬ 
sives causes the mechanical resistance to decrease and may lead to the 
assumption that it i* advantageous, experiments made gave negative 
results. 

7) Soil improvements while the plants are young is recommended. 

8) Root interference should be considered in connection with 
the question of thinning. In the case of the greatest root development 
observed the roots of a tree were interlaced with those of 58 other trees. 

9) The root development just mentioned shows the possibility 
of a tree with diseased roots infecting a large number of other trees. 

F. C. 

1307 - Practical Examination of the Bark of Hevea and its Importance In Tapping. — 

VirEL, G , in Bulletin tU V Issocuilton dc s Planteuts dc caoutchouc et aufrcs produtts 
colomaux, Vol IX, No 6 and 7, PP 119-122. Antwerp, June July 1922 

When in 1918 Dr. Bobieiof drew the attention of planters to the 
possibility of distinguishing good and bad rubber yielding trees by a 
simple examination of the structure of the bark, attempts were made to 
apply this method practically, but most of those interested continued 
to adhere to the old method by testing the latex produced by each tree. 

Nevertheless the selection of good rubber producing trees is very 
important in young plantations in which thinnings have to be made ; 
it is a mistake to go by the standard of the most vigorous tree, for it is 
not always the most vigorous tree which produces most rubber. On the 
other hand the standard of yield for the selection of trees to be left cannot 
be applied to very young plantations. 

In such a case simple examination of the bark may give useful re¬ 
sults, for it is known that there is a close connection between production 
and the number of layers of laticiferous vessels. 

In using this method the following procedure should be adopted : — 
the trees in the plantation to be examined are serially numbered ; a gang 
of three coolies then removes samples of the bark at a height of 50 cm. 
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from the ground working as follows : — the first coolie measures the girth 
of the tree at the given height and removes two small round pieces of 
bark about 7 mm. in diameter from the two opposite sides of the tree, 
with a special knife. The second coolie writes the serial numbers of the 
plantation and of the tree and its girth on a small paper label. The third 
coolie takes the bark samples and the label and wraps them up in a coffee 
or Hevea leaf which he ties with banana fibre thus making a small packet. 

Working in this manner a gang of three coolies can collect samples 
from 400 trees in a day. During the two following days two other men 
examine the laticiferous vessels using the following articles for that pur¬ 
pose : — 

1) One hundred numbered glassplates, size 10 cm. x 3 cm. 

2) A very sharp pruning knife. 

3) A magnifying glass (magnifying 10 to 12 times). 

4) Strips of paper on which to paste about ten labels. 

5) Strong nitric acid saturated with chlorate of potassium. 

6) Tincture of iodine. 

The procedure is as follows : — each coolie takes a glass plate noting 
its number on a strip of paper ; he opens a packet containing bark (which 
should be from the previous day's collection) ; he cuts a thin horizontal 
section of the bark, 1 mm. thick ; he moistens the sections with a drop 
of nitric acid containing chlorate of potassium which makes them trans¬ 
parent and makes other sections of the same bark placing them on the 
same glass plate. 

These sections are treated with tincture of iodine which stains the la¬ 
ticiferous vessels dark brown ; one of the men can thus count them with 
the help of the magnifying glass while the other enters the number on the 
label corresponding with the glass plate. 

The writer thinks that, in the case of trees 3-5 years old, it is bettei 
to count all the laticiferous vessels visible without differentiating between 
those of the internal and external layers. This work should be checked 
occasionally by a European to see that it is correctly done. 

With this system, the trees can be divided into 3 classes :— those 
which have more than 6 layers of laticiferous vessels, marked with a green 
ring ; those which have 6 layers, marked with a yellow ring and those which 
have less than 6 layers, marked with a red ring. Trees with diameters 
over 40 cm. at 50 cm. from the ground are tapped and three men with 
buckets of the same colour as the rings which distinguish each class of 
tree look after the collection of the latex. A quantitative determination 
of the rubber contained in equal quantities of latex taken from the three 
classes of trees is then made daily. Tapping is continued for several 
weeks so as to obtain a proper average. 

It appears from tests made by the writer according to this method 
that the trees richest in laticiferous vessels (that is to say those marked 
with green rings) were the best rubber producers: their yield was almost 
double that of the trees marked with red rings. 

As trees poor in laticiferous vessels should be eliminated after a 
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longer or shorter period, it would be well to tap them as low as possible 
to get from them the maximum yield of rubber. 

As the trees in a plantation grow and become full sized, the necessity 
for thinning becomes apparent and the trees which are poorest in latici- 
ferous vessels should be felled first. 

In the absence of a better method, the writer, from his experiments, 
considers that the examination of the bark is a satisfactory way to distin¬ 
guish good producers from moderate or bad ones and to make scientific 
thinnings in rubber plantations. 

F. C. 

1308 - Individual Variations in the Starch Content of the Bark of Hevea bras I - 

Hen sis, — Schweizkrj J., in Archief voor de Rubbercultuur tn Nederlandsch-Indii , 
Year VI, No. 6, pp. 209-219. Buitcnzorg, June 1922. 

The writer for two years investigated the variations in the starch 
content of Hevea bark, during the winter period. The results varied in 
different trees. Contrary to the known phenomena for trees of the tem¬ 
perate zone, in which the starch, after wintering, is utilised first of all 
by the branches and moves gradually towards the trunk, the writer 
distinguished three different cases in the matter of the utilisation of the 
starch in Hevea bark. 

1) There are trees which dissolve first of all the starch contained 
in the bark of the upper roots while they form their leaves and which do 
not utilise until later the starch in the upper parts of the trunk. 

2) The movement of the starch may take place simultaneously 
in the bark of the roots and that of the trunk. 

3) The dissolution of the starch commences first of all in the 
branches and in the bark of the upper part of the trunk and continues 
downwards towards the roots. 

The writer cannot be certain which of them is the normal case. Very 
probably the case in which the dissolution of the starch commences near 
the top of the trunk is more frequent than the others. 

Individual variations in the starch content of Hevea appear in the 
renewal of the bark and in the incision. If a tree is tapped in such a way 
that the draining of the latex is prevented there is only a consumption 
of bark. In certain cases the disappearance of the starch may take place 
over a large surface ; in other cases the starch remains intact. Trees 
in which tapping is normal show similar differences. Trees which produce 
most, consume less starch. This is not in agreement with the general 
opinion, held among others by Bobilioff, namely that there is a direct 
connection between the dissolution of starch in intensive tapping and the 
formation of rubber. In researches relating to this point the influence 
of renewal of the bark should be taken into consideration. Other fac¬ 
tors, for example the stimulus of the wound, have a certain influence 
on the dissolution of the starch. 

F. C. 
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I3 og - On the Presence of Quebraohite end Sugar m jhe lAtex^ *« 

13 9 tag to different Circnmrt«»ees. -£•£ w. July I0M 

Nedetlandsch-Inite, Year VI, rso 7 . Pi “have be6H found 

ta jkssm - 

Composition of latex at various times of the year. 



KXTLA SA TORY NOTE : 

A , yield of rubber per tree per day; B - ash in dry matter; C - quebrachite 
in the serum ^ to 14 , see periods in Table I, p *5°7 

.MEK MJEM 
sssrssssr^? s e "s c S y w™ 

und o.d6%, while Gorter estimated the percentage at -45 /o- 


















Table I — Results obtained at the Experimental Gardens at Buitcnzorg by tapping daily 
a certain number of Hevea trees on Y 4 of their girth. 
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Campbell, who found that natural coagulation of latex depends on 
an enzyme, remarks that several enzymes are compounds of protein 
and carbohydrates and that in this case it is possible that the mono- 
methylinosite may form the greater part of the enzyme in Hevea latex. 

On account of the different methods employed, it is difficult to find 
in the literature on the subject the exact figure for the quantity of sugar. 

Parkin who said that this sugar appeared in every respect similar 
to saccharose, estimates the quantity at 0.3-0.7 %. 

Beadle and Stevens found 0.34 % and 0.79 % of sugar (calculated 
in the rubber as glucose) in two samples of Hevea latex. Gorter gives 
0.25 % as the figure for the sugar ; Groenewege was able to make sure 
of the presence of fermentable sugar in the latex. He calculated a glucose 
content of 0.9 gm. per litre of serum. 

The writer in making experiments regarding the quantities of que- 
brachite and sugar present in Hevea latex was mainly concerned about 
finding a good method of determination, as methods previously described 
in the literature on the subject were wanting in precision. The ordinary 
method for the estimation of sugars by reduction of Fehling’s solution could 
not give exact results in this case for the reaction was complicated by the 
presence of other constituents of the latex (probably proteins). Another 
well known method for the estimation of sugar is the determination of the 
rotatory power. 

There are three distinct groups of substances in the latex which deflect 
rays of polarized light, namely quebrachite, glucose and protein. Vernet 
thinks that the polarimeter cannot be used on account of the proteins ; 
they must therefore be first eliminated. The specific rotatory power 
of quebrachite is known ; the identity of the sugar has not been recognised 
properly, so that the figure indicating its specific rotatory power cannot 
be obtained ; the same is true for the proteins. Apparently therefore 
there are sufficient reasons for supposing that there is saccharose, the 
specifie rotatory power of which is known, in the latex ; on this hypothesis 
the use of the polarimeter becomes possible. The writer describes the 
method which he used for the investigation and estimation of these sub¬ 
stances in the latex and he explains the formulae which he used for deter¬ 
mining the specific rotatory power. His results are given in Tables I 
and II. 

The daily quantity of latex per tree is almost constant from May 
to November, but the quantity of rubber is very irregular. Towards the 
end of the experiments, mineral substances tended to increase, while there 
was a marked decrease in quebrachite. 

The greatest differences were found in January and February 1920, 
when the seed was falling. 

Other experiments were made with another group of trees divided 
into 2 lots which were first tapped simultaneously (see Table II) ; then 
lot A was tapped daily by a y 2 circumference incision (see Table III), 
while lot B was tapped every other day (see Table IV). 

In group B of trees first tapped daily as control trees and afterwards 

[**•*] 
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Tabee II — Groups of trees A + B. 



Cubic cm 
of latex pet tree 1 
pet day 

Percentage 
of rubber 
in the latex 

1 


Serum ■+■ acetic acid 


Period 

§5 & 

§ 2 £ 

0 'S- 

_ & 

a 

P 

Y 

y-a 

Qucbra 

ohite 

% 

Sugar 

% 

6 / 4 /io— 19/4 

15 

489 

7 5 

I° 20 'j 

2 ° 2 °' 

-■ - 


I 30 

0.55 

12/4 - 17/4 

35 

417 

14 7 

I ° 45 / 

2 ° 27 ' 

2 ° 5 ' 

20 / 

I 42 

0.38 

19/4 - 24/4 • • 

42 

36 2 

15 t 

I ° 54 / 

2 °IO / 

2 6 2 o' 

26 ' 

I 30 

0 15 

26 / 4 - 1/5 

42 

318 

13 4 

2 ° 5 ' 

2023 ' 

2 ° 2 I / 

16 ' 

M 3 

O 16 

3/5 - 8/5 

39 

29 I 

11 4 

2 ° 6 ' | 

2 ° 22 ' 

2 ° 3 o' 

1 24 ^ 

i 43 

0.15 

10/3 - 1 V 5/20 

40 

29 0 

11.4 

11 | 

1 

""" 


■' 



Tabix III — Tree s of group B, tapped daily 


Ptriod 


14/5/20-22/5 
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Tabix IV — Irees of group B 
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every other day, an increased rubber content was noticed, corresponding 
with an increase of sugar, while the content of mineral substances de¬ 
creased. The yield of latex decreased by 40 % per tree during the first 
month following the change in the method of tapping. Other experi¬ 
ments have shown that production increased gradually in the following 
months. However the experiment was too short to allow of new and de¬ 
finite conclusions being drawn. F. C. 

1310 - A Note an the Sugar in Hevea Latex. — van dkxen, l r, in Archtc/ voor de 
Rubbercnltuur m N cder la nduh-Indie, pp 263-268 Buitenzorg, July 1922 

A few writers have given figures regarding the quantity of sugar 
found in Hevea latex, but very little is known regarding its determination. 
This sugar has never been identified. 

The writer made an investigation of the dialysed part of latex ; it 
was only after inversion that he was able to determine the sugars by their 
reducing action on Fehling’s solution. 

The inverted dialysed portion was treated with sulphite of phenyl- 
hydrazine ; it was thus possible to isolate the glucosazone and the galac- 
tosazone. 

Latex perhaps contains some etherosaccliarides, which give as de¬ 
composition products either glucose or fructose, or both sugars simul¬ 
taneously, and galactose. 

The writer does not consider it likely that saccharose is found in latex 

F C. 


SUGAR crops i311 - Palm Sugar in Cambodia. — Cardot, J , ill Rnuc d'Hisioirc Naturcllc apphqtut, 
1st pait, Vol III, No 6, pp 1X2 186 Paris, June 1922 

In Cambodia, 111 addition to the manufacture of cane sugar, an industry 
which is very extensive in the countries of the Indo Chinese Union, then 
is a small local industiy which makes use of the sap of a palm {Borassus 
flabclh founts) which is widely disseminated in the district. This palm 
may attain a height of ovei 20 m and has a crown of leaves in the form of 
a Ian, to which it ow T es its specific name * this pahn is dioecious, and ll 
an incision be made at the right time in the staminiferous and especially, 
in the pistiliferous inflorescences it yields a sweet sap which is collected in 
special bamboo receptacles from 10 to 15 cm. in diameter and from 25 
to 30 cm long, these receptacles are called “ ampong ” and are changed 
twice a day, care being taken to revive the incision. Generally, two in¬ 
florescences only are treated at the same time on each tiee, all the flowers 
being first nipped off by means of wooden pincers. The harvest begins 
in November or December and continues till April or May. Cassiek 
estimates the average daily yield of each tree at 3 litres during the first 
3 months, and half this quantity during the following 3, bringing the total 
production to about 40 000 litres Crevost and Lemari£ consider that 6 
to 7 litres of liquid are required to produce i kg. of sugar; each tree there¬ 
fore would yield about 60 kg. of sugar. But the production of the differ¬ 
ent trees varies greatly, and it often happens that, for some unknown 
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reason, some trees produce scarcely any sugar, and these are then aban¬ 
doned after a 3-years trial. 

The task of collecting is very dangerous, because the men have to 
climb to a great height on very light ladders made of bamboo stems. 

The Borassus is of very slow growth : the tree cannot be utilised until 
after 20 or 30 years and its productive period lasts about 20 years. 

The sweet liquid may be drunk when fresh, but it soon becomes acid ; 
by fermentation and the addition of pepper, cardamom and ginger, a 
palm wine is made which is much appreciated by the natives. 

The sugar is manufactured by first placing in the “ ampong ” a piece 
of Pepel or Doeuni pepel (Shorea cochincMnensis), a tree of the Diptero- 
carp faniilv, which is said to prevent or delay fermentation. The liquid 
is then filtered, boiled in an earthenware pot and reduced to half its volume ; 
the semi-liquid substance thus obtained is poured into moulds formed of 
strips of Borassns leaves rolled into a circle and arranged on a board. After 
some time, the cakes become completely solidified and are of various sizes; 
they weigh from 23 to 200 gm. each. In March towards the end of the 
season, the crystallisable sugar forms almost immediately into glucose, 
and then molasses only can be obtained, which is sold in earthenware 
jars. The molasses is in strong request by the Chinese distillers, who make 
a kind of alcohol from it which they mix with arrack. 

An analysis of the .sugar made by Bkrtrand gave the following results : 


Water (moisture). 26% 

Saceharoe (ordinary crystallized sugar 1 . . 89 .2 

Inverted sugar.. . 4.2 

Various organic matters .. 23 

Adi. 1.6 


Distilling tests have given 51 litres of alcohol per 100 kg. of sugar 

Considerable quantities of this .sugar are produced because, over and 
above that required for local consumption, a certain quantity remains for 
exportation. The Commercial Agricultural Departments of Cambodia 
have recently reported to the Economic Agency of Indo-China that there 
is an annual available quantity of 10,000 qx. of sugar loaves and 12 000- 
15 000 qx. of molasses. 

The sugar is excellent, of an agreeable flavour and may be employed 
in making confectionery. K. C. 

1312 - The Cultivation of Tobacco in the Crimea. — Econotmccnkaia Sizu, no 225. 

Moscow, 1922. 

According to investigations jnade, thanks to the initiative of the to¬ 
bacco Syndicate, on 500 farms where tobacco is grown in the Crimea, the 
situation of the growth of that plant in that area is shewn in the annexed 
table (p. 1512) 

In the last few years tobacco plantations have been given up in' 
favour of cereals, or converted to grass or left entirely uncultivated. Live 
and dead stock are very much reduced . On 50 % of the properties which 
were inspected no greenhouses, glass or frames exist; in 40 % they are in an 
abandoned condition ; only 10 % have maintained their greenhouses. I. G. 
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Years 

Number 

Area 

Yield 

of plantations 

in dtcuUtnes 

m ponds 

I 9 II 

7200 

3400 

260000 

1914 

5200 

2800 

220000 

1917 

5^00 

3200 

200000 

1919 

4000 

2100 

120000 

1920 

3200 

1500 

I5OOOO 

1921 

— 

530 

10000 

1922 

1 

200 



i dJciatme « 1.092s ha. — 1 poud = 16.38 kg. 


1313 - Nicotine Content of South African Tobacco. — jurit/ chas F (Chief Division 
of Chemistry), in The South African Journal of Industry, Vol V, No 8, pp 347-366, 
bibliography of 6 publications Pretoria, Aug 1922 

In consequence of a proposal to start a factory for tobacco extracts 
in the Transvaal, the writer was instructed by the Minister of Agriculture 
to make estimations as to the nicotine content of various species of South 
African tobacco ; he obtained the following results 

1) The heavy South African tobacco, grown at Barberton, Piet 
Retief and Potchefstroom, contain in their air dried leaves, from 3 to 5 ° 0 
of nicotine 

2) The nicotine content of the leaves of light tobaccos does not 
generally exceed 2 % and often does not even reach 1 % 

3) The leaves of the common wild tobacco (Nicotiana glauca) 
contain, according to the few analyses made, decidedly less than 1 % 
of nicotine 

4) Nicotiana rustica give^ the best results , its leaves contain 6 
to 8 %, or even more, nicotine ; this alkaloid is more abundant in the 
leaves, but all parts of the plant, stalks, flowers and roots, also contain it 

If it is permissible to draw any general conclusions from a single 
series of experiments, it appears that m young transplants the leaves 
contain a small percentage of nicotine, generally less than 1 % ; this per¬ 
centage increases rapidly up to 2 % six weeks after transplanting ; it 
approaches 3 % two months later and reaches 6-8 % when the plant i^ 
fully mature. A. de B. 

horticulture 1314 ~ Notss on the Cultivation of the Pineapple (1) — kopp, a , w Revue de Bota - 
mque appltquee et Agriculture coloniale, 2nd Year, No 13, pp 483-509 Pans, Sept 1922 

A general article on our present knowledge of Ananassa sativa L, 
in which the writer has considered the different works published on the 
subject for the last twenty years. 


(1) See al« 40 ’- R March 1911, No 849, R April 1913, No 440; R Aug. 1914. 
No 798 >R Oct 1914, No 96 7\R Jan 1917, Nos io6andii4;<R Jirnc 1917, No 607, 
R, Dec 191/1 No 1239; R Feb 1918, No 243; R Sept 1918, No 995 J R. Oct. 1918, 
No. 1125; R Nbv-Dec 1920, No 1119, R July 1922, No. 790 (Ed,) 
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That cultivation has considerable interest, fasr it extends to nearly 
all tropical countries. 

The principal varieties relating to each country are enumerated and 
described. The writer examines particularly the natural conditions re¬ 
quired for the growth of pineapples and especially the question of manures, 
a question on which different writers do not agree, particularly as regards 
the season and the relative importance of various phosphate manures. 

Systems of planting, reproduction and cultural operations form the 
subject of a long careful examination. Methods of despatch, packing, and 
preserving are passed in review in the various countries 

The pineapple as a source of fibre is also noted ; on this subject cul¬ 
tural peculiarities relating to pineapples grown for fibre are mentioned, 
particularly as regards the spacing, which should be closer than in the ca c e 
of pineapples grown for fruit. 

The most important cliai>ter is that which deals with pests and di¬ 
seases of the pineapple. 

Physiological diseases. — These are no doubt due to the physio¬ 
logical conditions of the soil. “ Spike " or “ Long leaf*' is a deformation 
of the leaves Plants affected *eldora produce fruit. This disease is 
attributed to the chemical composition of the soil. Writers are not agreed 
as to the cause It is thought that the diseases is hereditary ; 80 % of 
the plants produced by diseased pineapple* are affected by “ Spike ” 
It is recommended to destroy the diseased plants or not to use plants 
raised from them for planting “ Tangelroot ” or entanglement of the 
roots iv, without doubt due to the physical condition of the soil 

“ Chlorosis ” shows itself by a discolouration and by the vegetative 
system turning more or less yellow. Spots first appear on the leaves 
This is due to disappearance of the chlorophyll. This disease is prevalent 
in badly drained over-calcareous ‘•oils. The iron content of the plant 
becomes greatly reduced ; consequently, washing the leaves with sulphate 
of iron is recommended. It has been noticed that, of calcic compound*-, 
only carbonate of lime is injurious ; a large amount of organic matter 
removes this effect, also a strong alkalinity of the soil (carbonate of soda) 
By growing in the shade, the destruction of the chlorophyl is delayed, 
which mitigates the disease. It should be noted that chlorosis may ap¬ 
pear as a consequence of bacterial disease. 

Fungoid diseases — These are the following.— “ Blight ” oi 
" wilt ” (wilting), caused by a Fusarium . It is controlled by pulling up 
the affected plants ; before replanting care is taken to disinfect the soil 
with quick-lime or sulphate of copper. 

" Black heart ” or " bitter heart ” ; the fruit becomes watery ; the 
causes of this disease are obscure and no effective remedies are known. 

" Leaf Spot " or brown spots on the leaves ; this disease seems to be 
connected with weather conditions. 

“ Core-root " or decay of the eyes of the fruit ; it is thought that this 
disease is due to Monilia Candida. 

Among fungi attacking the fruit may be mentioned: — Chaim a 
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paradoxa (Thielaviopsis paradoxa) which affects the colour and texture 
of the fruit. 

Injurious Insects. — Most of them are Hemipterse, Diaspid® or 
Coccidse: — Diaspis bromelice (Hawai), Aspiodotus bromelice (Azores or 
Canaries), Dactylopius or Pseudococcus bromelice (America, Hawai, South 
Africa, Uganda), D longispina (New Guinea, Queensland), D. or P. cHri. 

Pseudococcus bromelice has parasites : — Diadiplosis pseudococci Felt., 
Blephyrus tackygalia Brues., Coccidiotrophus socialus Schwatz and Baker, 
Eunausibius wheeleri S. and B., Pinnaspis buxi and Chrysomphalus 
bifrons attack Bromelia Pinguin at Porto Rico. Solenopsis geminata 
has also been found. In Northern Australia white ants are very injurious 
to pineapples. 

Among the Coleopterse are mentioned Metamasius ritchici , M. sericeus 
and Cholus wattsii. Among Hymenopterse, the larvae of Hypolycaena 
philippus attacks the fruit. 

Thrips and Mites as well as Stigmaeus floridanus, also attack pine¬ 
apple®. 

Lastly it should be noted that porcupines are particularly fond 
of pine apples. P. C. 

1315 - Cherry Growing in Wisconsin, U. S. — Roberts R. H , m Agricultural Expe¬ 
riment Station of the University of Wisconsin , Bulletin 344, 30 pp , 29 fig Madison, 

June 1922 

The Bulletin reviewed gives arboriculturists rules based largely on 
results of scientific research. 

Growth. — The growth of the tree and the crop being two correlated 
facts, cultural methods should be based on the development of the tree 
which should be brought to the stage in which a large number of fruit buds 
are formed. To obtain abundant crops it is generally necessary that 
most of the terminal and principal side branches should increase each year 
by 35 to 45 cm. 

Manures. — Very productive orchards are generally manured. 
Farmyard manure applied to cherry trees gives good results ; if none is 
available it may be replaced by chemical manures. 

It does not appear that phosphate or potash manures are very bene¬ 
ficial (at least in the conditions in the Sturgeon Bay district where the experi¬ 
ments were made); they are, however, often necessary for the undergrowth 
(which serves as green manure). Nitrogen in quickly assimilable form (ni¬ 
trates or sulphate of ammonia) has given very good results in several cherry 
orchards; these manures are generally given to the extent of 1.5 kg. per 
tree, two or three weeks before the trees begin to flower. Nitrogenous 
manures retard considerably the date of ripening, especially in the case 
of trees with thick foliage ; this delay is not prevented by the use of other 
fertilizers; it appears therefore to be inevitable in cherry orchards in which 
sustained heavy production is desired. 

Cultivations. — Tilling the soil should be continued even after the 
crop is picked so that the tree may not stop ripening its wood too quickly, 
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for, if this process is prolonged, larger fruit and consequently a better crop 
will be obtained. In 1920, when scanty rainfall rendered cultivation more 
effective, cherry trees in orchards, which were well tilled produced, in the 
following year, fruit 18 % larger in the case of the Richmond variety and 
19.5 % larger in the case of the Montmorency variety, than fruit produced 
by cherry trees under identical conditions except that tillage had ceased 
at an early date. 

Pruning. — This is essential if manuring and tillage is to give an 
abundant crop. It is recommended that the tree should not be allowed 
to grow tall, to top it early, to arrange that the main branches are as even 
sized as possible, by pruning more drastically those which tend to become 
largest. Trees which produce badly generally remain poor yielders inde¬ 
finitely ; it is therefore well to improve them by drastic pruning. 

In 1919 an experiment was started in Door County (Wisconsin) 
to ascertain the amount of pruning which would be effective and at the 
same time would not diminish the crops of the early years. A comparison 
was made between light and heavy pruning on the two principal varieties 
grown :— Early Richmond and Montmotency (eight year old trees plant¬ 
ed 6 m. apart in squares) and it was noticed that, compared with unpruned 
trees, both light annual pruning and heavy pruning followed by periodical 
light trimmings, diminished, indeed, the “ fruiting area ” (number of flowre 
buds per tree), but increased the yield, for a larger percentage of the remain¬ 
ing buds produced ripe fruit. The unpruned trees in all cases suffered a 
heavy’ fall of immature fruit. The control trees (unpruned), the trees 
pruned heavily and those lightly pruned yelded on the average, respec¬ 
tively:— Early Richmond 15.3 1 . — 18.7 1 . - - 20.8 1 . of cherries per tree; 
Montmoiency 39.7 1 . — 49.3 1 . — 42 1 . per tree. 

Individual variations. - The pioductiveness of trees depends on 
their growth rather than on the treatment applied to them. Cherry trees 
that produce badly remain bad producers, compared with heavy cropping 
trees whether pruned or manured or both together. Apparently, there is 
close correlation between the type of flower buds and productiveness; 
trees with a high percentage of .spurs are good producers ; the varieties 
which ha ve the best system of spurs are more productive than those whose 
system of spurs is bad, particularly in year following a cold winter. This 
was the ca.se, for instance, with the Montmorency variety , in 1920-21 
(a year with a cold winter) there were counted:— 1) Richmond variety , 
on 4 trees respectively 8860 — 9913 — 11832 — 12218 flower buds, 
percentage of flower buds borne by spurs 36.8 — 45.3 — 38.7 — 54.3 ; 
yield of cherries per tree 27 — 29 — 33 — 44 litres ; 2) Montmorency va¬ 
riety) on 4 trees respectively 10304 — 11 283 — 13303 — 15550 flower 
buds ; percentage of flower buds borne by spurs 31.2 — 38.8 — 53.8 — 
59.0 ; yield 33 — 33 — 41 — 47 litres of cherries per tree. 

Observations have shown that there is close correlation between the 
number of flower buds killed by frost in winter and the growth of the tree. 

The buds which are in the most advanced stage of development at the 
beginning of winter are more liable to be killed by frost. Generally the 
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pre-winter development of flower buds is more noticeable on trees of slower 
growth. It is therefore not good to stop the early ripening of the wood 
for though in such cases resistant branches are formed it is nevertheless 
true that this advantage is to a great extent counteracted by the fact that 
these branches bear flower buds which stand cold badly. It is therefore 
better to run the risk of the death of the young branches, much less likely, 
in Wisconsin conditions, in the case of branches which in a good season 
have not grown longer than 60 cm. 

The flower buds borne on the spurs are more resistant to frost than 
those which are borne on the sides of long branches. During the winters 
from 1918 to 1920 frost damaged : — a) Richmond variety : — lateral 
buds 80.9 — buds on spurs 40.8 — average number of flower per bud; 
— lateral 1.76 , on spurs 2.39 — flowers per 100 buds* — lateral 33.6; 
on spurs 141.4 — b) Montmorency variety , respectively 65.6 and 26.1 — 
1.79 and 2.24 — 61.5 and 165.4. These results explain why trees which 
have most spurs yield the best crops. 

The effect of cultural treatment on the resistance of the buds is shown 
by the average for 1920-21 :— percentages of flower buds dead on spurs : — 
Control trees (neither pruned nor manured) 46.3 ; pruned 34.0 , pruned and 
manured 22.4 , this was for the Richmond variety — respectively 25.6 
—10.o —6.4 for the Montmorency variety. Trees of insufficiently vigor¬ 
ous growth had 43.5 % and 17.0 % of flower buds on spurs killed by cold 
respectively for Richmond and Montmorency varieties, against 10 4 % 
and 4.9 % for trees of very vigorous growth. 

Poixinisation ANS fructification. — The Richmond and Mont¬ 
morency varieties are autogamous and are able to cross-fertilise each 
other. Insects take no part in such fertilization ; it is helped by wind , 
the position of the flowers is such as to assure natural fertilization by 
pollen falling from the flowers higher up the tree. The fall of immature 
fruit is not due to a failure of fertilization ; all which were examined had 
been fertilised. Cultural attention affects fructification (percentage of flow¬ 
ers which develope into ripe fruit) as early as the following year, but the 
yield of a tree depends on the treatment it has received throughout its life 
In observations made on Montmorency cherry trees brought under treat¬ 
ment in 1919 the figures were respectively for the control trees (unpruned 
and without manure), for a tree heavily pruned, for a tree moderately 
pruned, for a tree pruned and manured with nitrate of soda in 1919 : — 
31.3 — 48.8 — 39.7 — 49.2 cherries per 100 flowers — in 1920: — 
30.9 — 44.8 — 39.2 — 42 9% in 1921:— 32.4 — 43*7 — 42.6 — 
43*3 % — average:— 31.7 — 45.8 — 45.1 — %. The effect of a 
treatment is specially noticeable 2 years later. F. D. 

1316 — The Date Palm in Irak. — Dowson, V. H. W., in Agricultural Directorate, 
Mimstry of Intenor , Mesopotamia , Mem. Ill, Part. I, pp. 1-75, 54 fig,, 1 map. Part 
II, 14 synoptic plates, 3 geographical maps, 4 diagrams. Cambridge, igai. 

The Irak date palm belongs bctanically to the order Palmeae, gen. 
Phoenix sp. dactylifera L. The Shat Al’Eiab Arabs divide the life of this 
palm, into 5 periods : — 

[lSfS-ISIt] 
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The date palm is mainly distributed in the following ayeas :— Tafilet 
in Morocco, Biskra in Algeria, Jerid in Tunisia, Fezzan in Tripolitania, in 
the Middle Nile valley, in oase<- in Arabia (Mecca, Medina, Jouf, Hofhoof, 
Hassa, Mascat, etc.). The largest area of it« distribution, however is Irak. 
The date palm has recently been introduced into Arizona, Damaraland, 
Namaqualand and Australia. 

In gardens where date palms are grown intercalary crops of other 
plants are easily arranged ; in Irak the following are mainly found : — 

A) Treks : Juglans regia — Morns alba — Cydonia vulgaris — 
Ficus Carica — Pyrus Mains — Prunus persica, P. armeniaca , P, do - 
mestica , P. Cerasus — Citrus Medica sp. et var. acid a et Limetta, C. 
aurantium sp. et var. Bigaradia et var. indet., C. decumana — Mangifera 
indica — Zizyphus vulgaris , Z. Spina-Clinsti — V it is vinifera — Puni- 
cum granatum — Olea curopaca — Musa paradisiaca — Opuntia Ficus-indica. 

B) Herbaceous plants . Allium Cepa — Beta vulgaris sp et var. 
Cicla — Spmacia oleracea — Brassica oleracea — B. campestris — Ra- 
phartus sativus — Hibiscus esculentus — Daucus Carota — Solanum Ly- 
copersicum — 5 . tuberosum — 5 . Melongena var. esculenta — Lactuca 
saliva — Cynara Srolymus — Allium sativum , A porrum — Lepidium 
sativum — Portulaca sp. — Tngonella Foenum-graecum — Apium gra- 
veolens — Petroselinum sativum — Foeniculum officinale — Mentha pipe¬ 
rita , M. viridis — Lagenaria vulgaris — Cucumis Melo y C. sativus sp. 
et var. — Citrulhus vulgaris — Cucurbit a Pepo sp. et var. — Vicia Faba — 
Phaseolus Mungo — Vigna Catjang — Capsicum annuum — Oryza saliva — 
Triticum spp. — Hibiscus cannabinus — Gossypium spp. — Medicago 
saliva — Lawsonia inermis — Arachis hypogaea — Sesamum indicum. 

The writer investigates in turn the soil conditions, cultivations, the 
problem of irrigation, methods of fertilization, harvesting and propaga¬ 
tion. The date in ripening passess through 5 stages which the Irak 
Arabs call “ Chimiri, ” “ Khalal, ” " Rabab, " " Tamar ” ; at Aden the 
2nd and 3rd stages are called " Karra ” and " Batta ”. During these 
stages the dates change in shape and colour. 

The change of colour differs according to the varieties, especially 
during the “ Khalal " stage when the dates may be yellow, red, yellow 
with red .spots, etc. Dates for export should not be picked too ripe, for 
if the journey is long, ripening is completed during transit. The varie¬ 
ties exported from Basra are especially:— “ Istaamran ", " Halawi ", 
“ Khadhrawi ", “ Zahidi " ; those exported from Northern Irak“ Za- 
hidi ", Kbastawi ”, “ Khadrawi. ” The export is considerable as, shown by 
Table I, which gives the value in lakhs of rupees (1 lakh of rupees is worth 
10 000 pounds sterling at par) of the date export from Irak in 1919 : — 
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Table I. — 

Export of dates from Irak 

in 1919. 


Destination 


III boxes 

In baskets 

Total 

United Kingdom. 


1 

III 

O 

III 

British India . 

. . . . . 

39 1 

34 | 

73 

United States and other conntries .... 

52 

2 

54 

Arabia .. 

. . . . . . 

12 

II 1 

23 

Persia. 


__ 1 I 

I ' 

2 


Totals . . . 

*15 1 

l 

48 

282 


In 1919, dates predominated in the export trade of Bassra, as shown 


by the following figures : — 

Oates.. . . 217 lakhs of rupee s 

Wheat . ... ... . 2 7 » > > 

Wool . . . . . , . is » » * 

Hides. . 7 » *» » 

Hordes . ... 2 » » » 

Total 288 lakhs of rupees 



Tabue III. — Imports into India from 1910 to 19x4. 


Quantity in thousands Approximate value 
of tons in lakhs of rupees 


19x0-19x1 . 



14 

22 

1911-1912 . 



12 

19 

X 9 Z 2 -I 9 X 3 . • * . 

. . 


12 

17 

I 9 I 3 -X 9 I 4 . 



10 

1 

19 

Averages of the 4 years . 

• • 


12 

12 


[**»•! 
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These figures are for total imports ; imports from Irak are conse¬ 
quently included in them. 

Table IV. — Quantities of dates exported from Basra in 1917 
classified according to the principal varieties . 


« Syer » («Istaamran »*.36 576 tons 

« Halawi ».25 900 » 

« Khadrawi ».15 240 » 

« Zahidi * . .. 4 064 *• 

Total. ... 81 788 • 


Their value was estimated at 73 lakhs of rupees. Packing is done in 
bags, baskets made from palm leaves, hide^, one pound cartons, 10 pound 
boxes, wooden cases containing 68 pounds net weight. 

The following portions of the tree are made use of : — the trunk of 
the date palm as timber — the pith of the growing point which is very 
nutritious — the fibre — the fronds — the mid-ribs of the fronds — their 
bases — the leaflets — the stalk of the bunches of dates. 

Diseases and pests of the date palm : — 

(^ 4 ) A saprophyte, not very injurious, observed at Basra in 1920 on the 
trunk of date palms by Major C. R. Wimshurst. 

( B) A Tetranychus (Arachnidae ), observed in 1918 by Dr. Buxton. 

(C) Parlatoria hlanchardii (Coccidce ), common on the leaves of young palm 

and which cause serious injuries. 

( D ) An Oryctes (Coleoptera ) the larvae of which attack the crown of the 
leaves. 

(F) The larvae of a longicom beetle ( Coleoptera) which penetrates into the 
pith. 

(F) Trunk borers of the family of tne Gelechiidce (Lepidoptera) seriously 
injured date palms in Irak in 1918, 1919 and 1920 ; the inflorescences 
were attacked by the small larvae of this moth. 

This is, perhaps, the most dangerous pest of the date palm. 

At theend of the 1st part of his paper the writer collects in a short 
vocabulary the Arab words used and esxplains them. 

The 2nd part of the paper is entirely devoted to the results of an in¬ 
quiry made by the writer in 1919 on the yield of the date palm in Shat All 
Arab. The writer has collected in a series of synoptic tables : — the number 
of varieties of female date palms in the district (about 50) — the distri¬ 
bution of the gardens in which date palms are exclusively grown and of 
those in which other fruit trees are also grown — data of the yield per gar¬ 
den, per variety and per tree — a list of the gardens with the numbers of 
date palms and the names of the owners — the percentage of date palms 
(78 %) and that of other fruit trees (22 %) grown in the district — the 
percentages of different variecies of date palms (“ Istaamran ” 45 %, 
“ Halawi " 32 %, “ Khadhrawi " 8 % " Dairi ” 4 %, 4 ‘ Zahidi ” 3 %, 
other varieties 8 %). 
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Tbe paper ends with a bibliographical index of publications relating 
to the date palm. F. C. 

1317 - The Viticultural Wealth Of Greece. — Hassiotis, 8. /Director at the Ministry 
of Agriculture), in UFconomiste d'AthMes , Year II, No 25, P, 389* Athens, a /i5 
May 1922. 

Greece at present cultivates about 2 million stremmes (1 stremme = 
10 ares) of land under vines. About 1 / 8 of this area is made up of vine¬ 
yards of Old Greece. Vine growing is relatively very restricted in the new 
Provinces, except in the island of Crete. 

Moreover, phylloxera had destroyed a large part of the vines in Ma¬ 
cedonia and Thrace. Thanks to the strict measures taken in Old Greece, 
the vines there have been protected from every attack of the disease. Nur¬ 
series of American vines are prepared for replacing vines destroyed by 
phylloxera and at the same time measure? for the control of the disease 
are studied. The production of must in Greece amounts to 3-6 million 
hectolitres a year, a quantity relatively small in comparison with the area 
cultivated. Intensive culture, the employment of chemical manures 
and an extension of the measures of control against various disease of the 
vine, especially mildew and oidium, would increa c e the yield very much. 
The vineyards of Greece fully ‘•uffice for the home consumption of wine and 
spirits and also allow of the export of fairly large quantities annually. 

In 1920, Greece exported to foreign countries .— 

Must 403 177 to the value of 163 566 drachmas 

Wine 28 404 218 » » » » » 22 172 374 » 

Brandy 736 543 » » » » » 4 532 409 > 

I*ees 736 543 » » » » 2 273 432 • 


Total ... 29 141 T81 drachmas 

These figures are certainly net remarkable for a country where the 
vine is undei the best conditions for growth. Intensive cultivation of the 
vine, its protection against diseases and insect pests and progressive de¬ 
velopment and improvement of wine making promise a bright future for 
the export trade of Greece. The State, desiring to propagate as widely 
as possible viticultural and wine making knowledge, has established spe¬ 
cial sections at the School of Industries, at the College of Agriculture at 
Athens, which collaborates with provincial wine factories, at present few 
in number, and with a School of Arboriculture and Viticulture at Patras. 
The Roussopoulos Industrial Academy which has worked with success 
for several years also deals with the spread of viticultural and wine 
making knowledge. 

Wine making establishments, formed by associations of vine growers, 
have recently been started in addition to to those of large companies 
established long ago. This movement will certainly have satisfactory 
resmlts for the production and trade of viticultural produce of Greece. 

The production of raisins is estimated to average 140 million kg., 
of which 9 / t0 are currants and 1 / 10 sultana®, Cretan etc. The production 
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of currants amounts on the average to 280 millions of Venetian pounds 
(1 Venetian pound = kg. 0.450) ; it often exceeds 300 millions and some¬ 
times falls as low as 200 millions of pounds. The quantity exported 
amounts to 250-340 millions of pounds. The remainder is used in indus¬ 
try for making wine, spirits, and syrup. Currants are grown on an area 
of about 700 000 stremmes, the average yield from which is 400 pounds 
per stremme . The cost of cultivation, before the war, amounted to 50 
drachma per stremme ; reckoning interest on the average value of each 
stremme, the production of 400 pounds of currants cost 80 drachma 
or 200 drachma for 1000 pounds. During the years of the war che cost 
increased to five times as much, consequent on mobilization, dearness of 
sulphur, sulphate of copper, manures wages, etc. But the price of currants 
also increased proportionally reaching 600-800 drachma per 1000 pound? 
during the last two years. In 1921, owing to the rise in foreign exchange, 
the price lias reached an average of over 1800 drachma per 1000 pounds. 

The importation of foreign currency by the sale of raisins amounted 
before the war to 80 million drachma. In 1920 and 1921 the sum imported 
rose to about 200 million drachma , and it is estimated that in 1922 the sum 
that will be imported by the export of thi® produce will be 450 million 
drachma. 

Raisins are grown in Greece to a great extent by the vine-growers 
themselves who employ also the member® of their families on this form 
of cultivation, so that a large portion of the wages go to them. 

G. A. B. 

1318 - Deep Ploughing of the Soil and Its Effect on Vine Chlorosis. — krricheixi, f., 

in Giornale vitncolo , Vol I^XVIIJ, No. 35 , PP 372 - 374 , and No 39, pp. 383-385 Ca- 
sale Monfermto, September 17 and 21, 1022. 

After a very wet autumn and winter, serious cases of vine chlorosis 
are often observed in the spring, especially on calcareous soils. This 
is due to the water, which is almost saturated with carbon dioxide, hav¬ 
ing dissolved a large amount of calcium carbonate. Owing to the coag¬ 
ulating power of the calcium carbonate the colloidal substances ad¬ 
sorb large quantities of iron salts, and the vine is deprived of the iron it 
requires. Similar instances have already been studied by Pfeiffer 
in the case of the nitrogen adsorbed by calcic zeolites. Not only is the 
iron thus removed, but an excess of calcium bicarbonate is formed in 
the soil which neutralises the acid sap of the roots which plays such an 
important part in plant nutrition. In addition, an alteration of the 
texture of the soil takes place in calcareous land and this prevents the 
free circulation of air. 

According to the hypothesis put forward by Goi,a, iron salts are 
the carriers of oxygen in the plant and thus control the respiration in¬ 
terchanges in the tissues. When iron is not absorbed chlorosis follows 
as a result of root asphyxiation. The various types of Riparia , which 
have very well developed organs of respiration and transpiration, turn 
yellow sooner than other vines if grown on calcareous soils. The vol- 
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ume of oxygen given out is larger than that contained in the carbon 
dioxide absorbed ; this excess oxygen is furnished by the salts of the cell- 
sap which undergo reduction (Schlosing) ; to the same cause is probably 
to be attributed the yellow colour of the chlorophyll. If nascent hydro¬ 
gen is bubbled through a solution of chlorophyll, the green solution chan¬ 
ges colour until it becomes similar to that of the chlorophyll of chlorotic 
plants. Therefore this loss of colour is a reduction phenomenon. 

In spring, owing to the rise in temperature, the adsorbent power 
of the soil greatly decreases, thus placing the nutrient elements at the 
disposal of the plants. This occurs much less in calcareous soils than in 
others, as owing to their slight permeability to water and gases, the ground 
long remains cold and ill-ventilated ; this adds to the troubles due to 
want of iron 

On calcareous soils, deep ploughing is most beneficial, especially 
in preventing chlorosis Soils that have been well-worked not only 
have the power of storing up more water than unploughed soils, but also 
encourage new reactions producing a store of heat which tendsJ:o decrease 
absorption and to promote the development of microorganisms. The 
coagulation phenomena are increased by the formation of hydrogels which 
impart a granular structure to the soil , further, the mineralisation of 
the organic matters is promoted, and the formation of organic hydro- 
sols which help in the formation of impermeable layers, is hmdeied The 
author therefore advocates the frequent working of the soil at the propei 
seasons, and the application of a suitable organic fertiliser A. de B 

1319 - Storage Of Coniferous Tree Seed.— Tillotson, C R ( I'ore-4 Examiner, Forest Ser 
vice, United States Department of Agriculture), in Journal of Agricultural Research 
Voi XXII, No 9, pp 479 5 io, 2 ft?, Washington, I> C nov 16, 19 21 

During the period from 1909 to 1913 the United States Forest Ser¬ 
vice was especially active in its reforestation programme, for which pur¬ 
pose large quantities of seed were needed. In the year 1910 alone 63,000 
pounds of seed were collected. A good seed crop in any region is often 
followed by one or more very poor crops. In consequence it is desirable 
to collect during good year*- sufficient seed to last several years. The 
Forest Service followed this course and was then confronted with the 
problem of the storage of the seed so that it would not deterioiate great¬ 
ly in germinative capacity and energy before it could be used. Similar 
problems had already been studied in Europe, chiefly by CiKShAR 
and by Haack, but they were confined to four species only, thiee of which 
were European. In order to meet an immediate need for information, 
it seemed desirable to extend them in order to include those Amer¬ 
ican species most used in reforestation operations on the national 
forests. These species were western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa Iyaw.), 
western white pine {Pinus monticola Dougl.), white pine {Pinus strobus 
Einn.), Engelmann spruce {Picea engelmanni Engelm.), Douglas fir {Ps&u- 
dotsugae taxifolia (Daw.) Britton), and Uodgepole pine {Pinus contorfa 
Eoud.). The study should now be continued with the more sensitive 
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coniferous seeds, the true firs, the cedars, arborvitas, redwoods, and the 
numerous species of American hardwoods of which so little is known. 

On account of the large number of variable factors involved (6 spe¬ 
cies of seed, 5 kinds of containers, 13 storage points, and 3 temperature 
conditions at each of these points), the general conclusions are by no 
means fully supported by the results in every individual test. It is 
thought, however, that the average results are a safe criterion of what 
may in general be expected from coniferous seed under storage condi¬ 
tions 

Fresh seed, with the wings removed, of the species previously men¬ 
tioned was obtained during the autumn and winter of 1908-9 m the amounts 
and from the sources indicated below 

Picea enqelmanni, 10 pounds, San Isabel National Forest, Colorado 
Pinu* monticola , 55 pounds, Coeur d’Alene National Forest Idaho 
Pinus contorta , 12 pounds, Deerlodge National Forest, Montana 
Pinus ponderosa, 70 pounds Boise National Forest, Idaho 
Pinas strobus , 30 pounds, New York State 

Pseudoisuza taxtfolia , 2 3 pounds, San Isabel National Forest, Colorado 

Kach lot of seed was divided roughly into portions oi about 600 to 
800 seeds each, and these were distributed equalh among the following 
container^ 

1) Ordinary manila paper com envelopes 

2) Similarly envelopes soaked m melted paraffin 

3) Cotton Cloth bags 

4) Similar bafts soaked m boiled linseed oil and dried 

5) Glass bottles which rfter filling were sealed air-tight with paraffin 

Seed of all six species stores in each of the five containers consti¬ 
tuted one test set of samples. For convenience in handling, shipping, 
and storing, each test was placed in a small wooden box lined with a wire 
mesh to prevent the access of rodents 

It was one pm pose of the study to determine whether seed dete¬ 
riorated m storage to a greater extent m one geographical region than 
in another. Thirteen places of storage, were then selected from widely 
separated parts of the United States 

Another point on which it was hoped this study would throw some 
light was the effect of different conditions of temperature on seed in stor¬ 
age. At each of the geographical points mentioned, accordingly, the 
cooperators in the study were requested to store the seed under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions of temperature : 

1. Ordinary indoor temperature, such as an office shelf where the 
temperature would always be above the freezing point. 

2. Fluctuating temperature, as in an outbuilding or unheated 
garret where the temperature would follow rather closely the actual out¬ 
door variations. Proximity to a stable was to be avoided. 

3. Fairly uniform low temperature, such as prevails in as unheat¬ 
ed basement or cellar. 
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The study was planned to cover a period of approximately five years. 

The seed was sent to the 13 points of storage during March, 1909. 
In January, 1910, and again in January, 1911, 19x2, and 1914, three 
test sets (one stored at each of the three temperature conditions) were 
forwarded by express from each of the storage points to Washington, D, C. 
for testing. 

Tests were then carried out after the seed has been in storage for 
one, two, three and five years. It is unlikely that seed in commercial 
quantities, would be stored for a longer time, but some of the seeds which 
had been stored in bottles were carried over for another five years and 
tested in 191*. 

The seed-testing operation was a simple but rather large undertak¬ 
ing as during each of the four years 195 germination tests were made for 
each of the six species. Two hundred seeds were used in each test. 

Ordinary green-house wooden flats were filled with fresh sand and 
the seed was scattered uniformly and covered with 1 / 8 to x /± inch of sand. 
The temperature was kept from 70° F in day time to 50° F at night. A 
careful daily record of the germination was kept, summarised by the A. 
in 9 tables giving the average germination per cent, for seed stored in 
different containers and under different temperature conditions, and 
also the average germination per cent for all 4 years at the different ele¬ 
vations 

The conclusions (based only on six species, and therefore not ap¬ 
plicable to all species of coniferous seed) may be stated as follows : 

1) Storage of coniferous seed m au tight bottles is far superior in evefy respect to 
storage m any other container The aveiage germination foi the *> year period, of seed 
stored m bottles over that stored in the next best container wa- 22 per cent 

2) Thoroughly air-dried coniferous seed stored in ir-tight bottles is little, if at all. 
affected by such differences in temperatures as exist between a location where the tem 
perature follows the natural fluctuations, a location indoors where the temperature nevei 
fall-' below freezing, and a location in a ordinary cellar or basement 

3) Coniferous seed stored in air-tight bottles is httle n at all affected by the geogra 
phic location of the storage point 

0 The quality of coniferous seed, by which is meant its value in term of both 
gemunative energy and germinative abiMv 1- much supcuor in the case ot seed stored in 
an air-tight bottle to that stored m any other receptable This is seen even at the end ot 
one year of storage 

s) Following the air tight bottle, the various containers, m the order of theii me 
rit, fall into the following c equence : paper bag paraffined, paper bag, cloth bag, and oiled 
doth bag It should be noted that an ordinary paper bag closed at the top is superior to 
a cloth bag for seed storage The oiled cloth bag is piactically worthless as a container 

6' The use of any of the containers except the air-tight bottle, results in such rapid 
deterioration after one or two years of storage undei the temperature conditions of this ex 
periment as to render the seed, particularly of Kngehnann spruce, Douglas fir, and white 
pine, ot very little worth 

7 ' Storage at the indoor temperature is superior to that at fluctuating or low 
temperatures Storage at the low temperature shows the poorest results This low 
temperature has reference not to a low uniform temperature of freezing or less but to that 
of an ordinary cellar or basement. The difference in germination percentage is not great 
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under these three conditions but Is sufficient to make indoor storage preferable to the 
oth^-r two conditions 

8) Some geographic locations of relatively high altitude* and of low relative humidities 
stand out as exceptionally favourable localities for seed storage, others are unfavourable 
and should be avoided where ordinaiy methods of storage are followed No one of the 
geographic locations shows marked superiority over another when the seeds are stored in 
airtight bottles 

9) In respect to sustained vitality, the seeds employed in this study range themselves 
in the following sequence, with the strongest first . western yellow pine, lodgepole pine, 
western white pine, white pine, Engelmann spruce, and Douglas fir. 

The striking superiority of the seeds stored in the air-tight bottles 
over those stored in any other container, is particularly true when the 
storage period extends beyond one year and is more striking in the case 
of Engelmann spruce, Douglas fir, and white pine than in that of Lodge- 
pole, western yellow, and western white pines. The seeds of the first 
three species are apparently more likety to deteriorate than those of the 
last three and after two years of storage are of little worth. 

The germination of the seed before it was put iii storage was at least 
equal to that of the seed stored in bottles at the end of one year. 

At the end of five years the bottle-stored seed of all species, except 
western yellow pine, is practically equal or supeiior to that stored for 
only one year in cloth bags, and the bottle-stored seed of western yellow 
pine is superior to that stored for two years m any of the other contain¬ 
ers. Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, and Lodgepole pine seed stored 
in bottles, western yellow pine in oiled cloth bags, Lodgepole pine in cloth 
and oiled cloth bags, and western white pine in paper and paraffined pa¬ 
per bags show some appreciation in quality at the end of the second year 
over that at the end of the first ; there is in general a marked and fairly 
uniform deterioration of seed fora 3-year period, after which it is less rapid. 

Various experiments with tree seed tend to prove that storage at 
a uniformly low temperature (o° to 32 0 F.) is preferable to that at higher 
temperatures 

Ordinary basements and cellars for storing seed in unsealed contai¬ 
ners are to be avoided and in northern temperate climates, storage in¬ 
doors where the temperature never goes below freezing, is preferable to 
storage where the temperature follows the natural variations. 

The bottle-stored seed in this study was not affected by climatic 
conditions at the points of storage. Two of the points, Dundee and 
Waukegan, which the study indicates were very unfavourable storage 
points when ordinary methods of storage are followed, appear in the case 
of bottle-stored seed to be among the most favorable locations. 

Some of the bottle-stored seed exposed to the air at the end of 5 years, 
and afterwards reseated was carried over for another 5 years and tested 
in 19x9, under the same conditions as in previous years. This part of* 
the experiments cannot truly indicate whether seed can be successfully 
stored for 10 years without great deterioration, but does give an idea of 
the relative sustained vitality of the species concerned. 
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Engelniann spruce, Douglas fir, and white pine failed to germinate 
while Lodgeploe pine germinated to the extent of 9 per cent., and 
completed its germination in 90 days, western yellow-pine 22 per cent, 
in 75 days, and western white pine 6.5 per cent, in 130 days. A. d. B. 

1320 - An Investigation into the Relation between Height Growth of Trees and 
Meteorological Conditions. — IIilay, W. E. and Canliffe, N , in Oxford Forestry 
Memoirs , No, 1. Oxford, 1922. 

Preliminary investigation into the relation between height, growth of 
trees and meteorological conditions from data were collected in Bagley 
Wood, near Oxford. The height increments of a number of vigorous young 
trees (average heigt 2 % metres) of different species were measured twice 
a week during the growing season of 1921. Some data had also been collect¬ 
ed in 1920. These measurements were then considered in conjunction 
with different climatic factors, such as temperature, rainfall, sunshine, wind, 
etc. Special attention was paid to Sitka spruce, Corsican pine and Euro¬ 
pean larch, in each case eleven trees being kept under observation. A few 
Douglas fir, Pinus ponderosa, Abies grandis and Japanese larch were also 
measured. Beech was taken as a type of broadleaved trees. 

The conifers which were observed fell into three groups distinguished 
by the periods of growth : 

a) Corsican pine and Scots pine grow most rapidly at the end of May ; 

b ) Sitka spruce, Douglas fir, and A. zrandis grow most rapidly in the latter part of 
June. In both these groups growth commences at the end of April and ceased in July or 
early August; 

c) In European and Japanese larch the whole growth was from two to four weeks later 
than in the othei conifers, and growth was more regularly distributed over the whole period. 

d) Beech differs markedly from the conifers in that it grows very rapidly during 
May and only slowly during June and the early part of july. 


The following table gives the maximum daily increment and the annual 
growth of the most vigorous tree of each species observed in 1921 : 




1 

Maximum daily 
increment 

1 Annual growth 



1 

in mm. 

in cm. 

Sitka spruce. 


1 

.i 

22.0 

83 

Corsican pine. 


. . . . . | 

13.3 

43 

Inarch. 


1 

7-3 1 

29 

Thufa plicata . 


, . . . . 

4*3 

16 

Douglas fir . 



15.3 

49 

Beech. . 



33-5 

66 


The figures for Sitka spruce and beech are about normal, for Corsican 
pine and Douglas fir a little low, while for larch and Thuja plicata they are 
vfcry low. T . plicata showed a certain amount of growth during the winter 
of 1921-2, and also a small growth of the previous year's shoot during the 
growing season of 1921. 
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The effect of the hot r dry season of 1921 was both to shorten the grow¬ 
ing season and to reduce the daily increments. 

With regard to the influence of climatic factors on growth, in Corsican 
pine and Sitka spruce the closest relationship observed was that between 

Growth in height of same species of forest trees 


mm 



a b M 


Explanation 

a * daily growth , b) ^ annual growth 

1 — Sitka pme, 2 «= Corsican pme, 3) « larch; 4) = rhuja pltctda; 5 = Douglas 
fit ; 6 ■» beech 

the daily height increments and maximum shade temperature It appeared 
that temperature was more important than all other factors put together 
m determining variations in the rate of growth Inarch gave a similar result 
when the mean shade temperature did not rise above igp C and the water 
supply was sufficient as m 1920, but in 1921, when the mean shade tempera- 
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ture rose above tg° C there was an indication that growth was de¬ 
pressed. 

The comparison of annual height increments of Corsican pine with tem¬ 
perature showed that an increase in mean air temperature during the whole 
growing period causes a decrease in the annual growth, whereas a rise in 
the mean daily temperature causes an increase in the daily increment. 
At present no explanation of these facts can be advanced, but it is suggestive 
that annual increment was found to be inversely related to mean soil tem¬ 
perature at 6 inches below the surface for May and June. 

For good annual increment the rainfall of the growing period appeared 
to be more important than that of the previous winter period. G. A. B. 

1321 - Colonial Timbers and the Work of the Bordeaux Colonial Institute. — Annaie s 

de l'InUvtut Colonial de Bordeaux, pp 193*207 Pam-Bordeau*, July-Aue 1022 

The object of this paper is to prove that France can satisfy her timber 
requirements, which increased very much after the war (about 8 million 
cubic m. a year), without having to depend on foreign timber, by utilis¬ 
ing the hitherto neglected forest resources of her Colonial possessions 

As a matter of fact the forest in French Colonies cover considerable 
areas as can be seen from Table I. 


Tabee I. — Forest areas in French Colonies. 


Tunisia. 






500 000 ha 

Algeria.. 

. 

. , 

. . . 


. . 

2 350 000 » 

Morocco .. 

. 


. . . 



r 500 000 » 

Ivory Coast . . 

. . . 


. . . , 



12 000 000 *> 

Gaboon . . ... 

. . . . , 

, . . 

. . . 


. 

30 000 000 » 

Cameroon .. 

. . . . • 

. . 

. . . 

. 


12 000 000 » 

Madagascar . 

. . . . . 

. . . 

, . . 

. 


39 000 000 » 

Indo-China. 

. . . . 


. . . . 

. . 

. 

25 000 000 » 

Guiana. 

. 

• * 

. . . . 

• * 


5 000 000 » 


Table II gives in a rather incomplete and approximate manner the 
exports from French Colonies properly so-called. 

Detailed examination of statistics of timber exports from certain 
French Colonies to countries to which they were consigned show that 
before the war wood was sent to France in small quantities ; a large amount 
was sent to Germany but since the war the quantity has always been small, 
for example, for the exports from the Ivory Coast from 1916 to 1920 the 
average was 14 % to France and 86 % to foreign countries (especially the 
United States and Bngland). 

Since 1917, the Bordeaux Colonial Institute has investigated the best 
means of utilising Colonial timbers ; further, it encouraged botanical 
and forestry research so as to obtain still better knowledge of the species 
of trees which form the Colonial forests and which are known, thank- 
to the publications of Pierre, R. P. Keaine, Bbcomte and Chevaeiek 
(regarding the Ivory Coast and Gaboon), of Chevaeibr (regarding Tonkin), 
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Tabee II. — Exports of wood from French Colonies from 1911 to 1920. 


' "Voods 

Ivory Coast 

Gaboon 

Madagascar 

Indo-China 

Guiana 

' 


kg- 

kg. 

kg. 

steres 

Or ~ . 

1911 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

23 814 188 kg 

102 240 OOO 

3 248 168 

I 1 16 773 

8 143 745 
524 943 

7 900 
20 955 

1912 

Common . • 
Exotic . . 

30489783 kg 

j 

95 747 000 

3 517 739 

2 929 742 

12 008 265 
169 643 

851 
18 828 

1913 ! 

Common . . j 
Exotic . . j 

42 651 829 kg 

- 

150 688 000 

I 622 54O 

4 857 594 

I I 700 552 
160 289 

23135 

308 835 

1914 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

1 

i 

; 4 r °54 563 kg 

87 457 000 

i 

1 472 480 1 
1846833 

12 008 265 
159 643 

21135 
54 835 

1915 1 

Common . . j 
Exotic . . j 

17867371 kg 

1 

18 762 000 

1 

2558011 ! 
948419 j 

6 196 000 

877 597 
! 1 083 850 

1916 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

8 133 steres 

8 091 000 

3940134 

784 984 

5 432 000 

i 

| 

j 404 

1917 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

12817 steres 

4 646 000 

2 920 023 
79 049 

4 793 700 

| 558 

1918 

Common . . j 
Exotic . . 

1 ' 

1 

|37 388 steres 

r 

2 030 000 

r ’ 

1 

i 2 096 803 

1 167 883 

i 

i 

| 10 912 700 

1 ' 

1 

I 263 

1919 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

36 229 steres 

! 

j 

r 

1 

5 359 916 
564 089 

j 

j 8 568 700 

1 

1 558 

1920 

Common . . 
Exotic . . 

61 682 steres 

27 732 000 

6 364 263 

4 743 056 

1 727 000 

2 310 


of Louvee (regarding Madagascar), of Bertin (regarding the Ivory Coast, 
Cameroon, Gaboon and Guiana). 

At the present time the forest trees of French Colonies are sufficiently 
known botanically and technically, but their exploitation presents some 
difficulties. To begin with, the predominance of a given tree never occurs 
in the Colonial forests, as it does in European and American forests, 
but such forests are formed of an approximately even mixture of many 
species, so that for profitable exploitation it would be necessary thrit all 
the different classes of trees should be utilisable timber for cabinet- 
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work, building timber, wood for paper pulp, etc. Moreover, there are serious 
difficulties as regards labour, especially in certain Colonies ; these might 
be solved by temporary emigration. lastly manufacturers and merchants 

must accustom themselves to make use of timbers from French Colonie? 

■otes 

Area of forests in French Colonies . 



9 


A ~ 

Area cf 

torests 

in France. 

b ~ 

» 

» 

Tunisia. 

c 

> 

» 

Algeria 

d = 

*> 

» 

Morocco. 

e — 

» 

» 

Ivory Coast, 

f = 

» 


Gaboon. 

g - 

» 

» 

Cameroon. 

b =* 

» 

9 

Madagascar. 

i - 

T> 

» 

Indo-China. 

1 * 

• 

9 

Guiana. 


which can be advantageously substituted for more expensive foreign 
timbers. 

Xo carry out the whole of this programme the public authorities 
must take wide action, helped in this matter by the various State organi- 
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sations and by every Colonial Government. To assist this movement, 
the Bordeaux Colonial Institute assembled, on the occasion of this year’s 
fair, a Congress on Colonial timbers at which were to be discussed, by 
means of n committees all the scientific, technological, industrial, 
commercial, general and special questions regarding the utilization of the 
forest resources of th French Colonies, especially from the standpoints of 
the requirements of the Mother-country and of the commercial progress 
of the port of Bordeaux. 

F. C. 

1322 - Atlas Cedar-Wood Oil. — Massy, in Chtmte ct Industrie, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 
pp. 464-465, bibliography of 11 publication?. Paris, Aug. 1022 
Atlas cedar-wood oil is obtained by distilling sawdust of Cedrus 
atlantica Mariette under water. It is a clear, yellow, balsamic liquid which 
becomes ropy at about 280°. It has remarkable pharmaceutical properties 
and can advantageously be used in place of sandal-wood oil in therapeu¬ 
tics. A small industry was started in Algeria, near Constantine and was 
afterwards abandoned ; but the high price reached by sandal-wood 
oil has caused people at present to renew research on Atlas cedar-wood 
oil. The cedar resource* are enormous ; the forests of Middle Atlas could 
furnish at lea*>t 600 tons of oil a year, and as the production would exceed 
the requirements of the pharmaceutical industry, the u*e of the oil in the 
scent and soap industry should be tested. 

A. de B. 


LIVESTOCK AND BREEDING 

1323 - Pathogenetic Consequences dlMfeeding Cattle on Cakes made of Cacao-Bean 

Shells. — KBER8AR0, in Berliner Tteidrtzliche Wochemchrnt, Year XXXVIII, pp. 333. 

335. Beilin, July 2, KJ22. 

The present dearth of the commonest stock-feeds has led several cattle 
owners of Caymen (East Prussia) to feed animals on their farms with 
cakes made from the shells of the cacao-bean. In 7 farms out of 10 where 
this new feed had been used, the animals showed signs of intestinal irri¬ 
tation and of diarrhoea ; in 5, cutaneous affections in the form of diffuse 
eczema showed themselves, while the milk yield was considerably de¬ 
creased. The author does not actually assert that all the above morbid 
symptoms are specifically due to feeding the cattle on the shells of the cacao- 
bean, although the decrease in milk yield is certainly attributable to this 
cause, as it showed itself when these shells were fed and ceased as soon 
as the latter were no longer given. 

E. F. 

1324 ~ Lu pin Ism in Homs. — Reinhardt, R., in Monatshefte fur praktische Tierhtil- 

kunde, Vol. XXXIII, Nos, 4-6, pp. 174-179. Stuttgart, June 30, 1922. 

Four horses that had eaten a small quantity of lupins showed symp¬ 
toms of poisoning, and three of them died after 7-8-9 days respectively. 
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All the animals suffered from a general disturbance of the circulatory 
system, had a high temperature, lost their appetite and were unable to 
retain urine ; the mucous membrane, where it could be seen, was of a 
yellowish colour. In addition, each horse showed a special syndrome of 
symptoms. In the first animal, the nervous system was attacked (as 
was shown by cramp, spasmodic torticollis, trismus, and incapacity to 
keep on its feet) ; the second and third suffered from disturbances of the 
digestive system (colic, loss of appetite), and the fourth showed every 
sign of paralysis. Anatomical-pathological examination revealed serious 
lesions in all four horses, the liver being chiefly affected (parenchymatous 
hepatitis, jaundice), and petechial lesions occurred throughout all the 
organs. 

Stress should be laid on the fact that a small qtiantity of unsweetened 
lupin seed was enough to produce such serious toxic .symptoms that death 
was caused in three out of the four cases ; further, it is noteworthy that 
blue lupins are as poisonous as the yellow variety. Horses appear to be 
much more susceptible than sheep to the toxic properties of lupin seeds ; 
this had been already observed by several authors. The greatest caution 
should therefore be exercised in feeding lupins to horses ; in all cases, the 
seeds should be sweetened and given in small quantities. 

E. F. 


1325 - Johne*s Disease (chronic bacterial Dysentery or Paratuberculosis of Cattle). — 

BrACH, B. A and Hastings, E. G , in Agricultural Experiment Station , University 

of Wisconsin , Bulletin 343, pp. 2-2?, 6 figs. Madison (Wis.) May 1922. 

Johne's disease is so called after the name of the discoverer of the 
etiological agent but it also (according to various writers and countries) 
bears the names of paratuberculosis, chronic bacterial dysentery, Laalard 
disease (Norway), “ Kaltbrandigkeit ” (Switzerland), Serapie (England and 
Scotland). It is fairly common in England, Switzerland, and Denmark 
where it causes considerable losses ; in 1908 it was discovered for the first 
time in the United States (Pennsylvania) by L,. Pearson, and has at pre¬ 
sent been reported in the territories of 8 States. Animals susceptible 
to the disease are cattle, rarely sheep and goats ; the etiological agent is 
Johne's bacillus, which enters the bodies of cattle in their food and drink 
and multiplies enormously in the walls of the intestines and in the lym¬ 
phatic glands nearest to them. As the disease progresses many bacilli are 
excreted at the same time as the dung and may thus be ingested by other 
animals. The clinical symptoms show themselves slowly and it appears 
that at least 6 months must elapse from the time of infection before it 
can be clinically identified. A characteristic fact is the progressive emac¬ 
iation which reduces the animal to a mere skeleton ; the secretion of 
ipilk becomes very much reduced and may cease entirely ; the eyes be¬ 
come sunk in their orbits as infra-orbital fat is lacking ; generally there is 
no fever. Another obvious symptom is the diarrhoea which appears and 
disappears at irregular intervals. The syndrome might be mistaken for 
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that of tuberculosis, but the latter is excluded by the emaciated appear¬ 
ance and by there being no reaction to tuberculin. 

Pathological anatomy reveals injuries of relatively small importance 
in comparison with the extreme wasting of the animal*; it might be said 
that the only characteristic alteration is the thickening of the intes¬ 
tinal wall ; it may vary in extent and degree, but is more often found as 
far up as the ileo-caecal valve and consists in the enlargement and thicken¬ 
ing of small folds of the intestinal wall Moreover, in the case of the normal 
intestine, the folds disappear when the wall Ls stretched, while they do not 
disappear when the intestine is diseased. The data available at jrresent 
tend to show that the disease is tran c mitted from one herd to another 
by bringing an infected animal into a healthy herd. This is particularly 
easy owing to the fact, mentioned previously, that the clinical symptoms 
do not appear until long after infection has commenced Two Englishmen, 
Messrs. Twort and Ingram who have used improved methods of research 
for diagnosing the disease in its early stages, have succeeded in preparing 
a substance similar to tuberculin, both in the way it is prepared and 
the method of u<=e. This substance has up to the pre c ent given good 
results in Europe, and is now being subjected to verification tests in Amer 
ica it is obtained by the culture, on special media, for at least three 
months, of organisms which cause the disease At the end of the period 
the cultures containing the bacilli are heated so a^ to kill the bacilli, and 
are preserved by taking special precautions. 

The disease does not appear to be transmitted directly by the mother 
to the new-born animal ; but the separation of the mother from the young 
animal is certainly a good precaution to prevent the latter from being plac¬ 
ed in an environment favourable for the contraction of the disease. 

E. F. 


1^26 - Disease of Newly-Born Rabbits. — Miaxo, n , m Bassa Cotte , Rtvtsta degh aiieva - 
tort d'ftaha, Year III, No 50, pp 1252-12^9 Molas«;aiia (t*enoa), August 1922 

The author has made a study of a disease which attacks recently- 
born rabbits. The number of these animals affected with this malady 
during the first few days of their life is very great and the result is always 
fatal. About 24 hours before death a viscous saliva is seen to flow from 
the lips and spread over the hair covering the cheeks ; the animals lose 
their characteristic rigidity, and the muscles of the body relax, and the coat 
becomes excessively glossy , somnolence and lack of response to stimuli 
which occur during the early stages of the disease pass into a profound 
coma very soon terminating in death. 

An anatomo-pathological examination revealed the characteristic 
symptoms of diffuse septicaemia ; small, slightly mobile bacteria were 
found in the viscera. When death ensued on the fifth, or seventh day 
after birth, the pathological symptoms were more localised being especially 
noticeable in the intestines and lungs ; sometimes dead individuals were 
found free from all signs of general congestion and haemorrhagia, only the 
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intestines and neighbouring glands showing any lesions* The number 
of the above-mentioned bacteria in the intestines was very large, but few 
of these micro-organisms found their way into the other organs, or into the 
blood The author attributes the disease to these bacteria which resemble 
the common Bacillus colt , and is of the opinion that the malady is spread 
’by the milk sucked from the dam, or else by umbilical, or possibly mtra- 
vaginal, infection He has succeeded in banishing the disease fairly quickly 
by carefully disinfecting the doe-rabbit both before and after the young 
were bom, and by special disinfection of the hutches The use of vaccm 
and serum is also to be recommended, as both kinds of treatment have 
given the same results 

E F. 

1327 - Present Cost in Germany of a Kilogram of Starch or its Equivalent in 
different Feeds as compared with that before the war. — parow, in Zeitschnft 
fur Stortiusindtistrie, Year XT/V, No 39, p 265 Berlin, September 28, 1922 

From the table given below it appears that at the present market 
prices ruling m Germany 1 kg of starch or its equivalent costs least m raw 
potatoes, and then come m progressive order dry potato pulp, potato 
flakes, maize, barley, oats 

As compared with 1912, potatoes show the minimum rise in 
price, then follow in progressive order dry pulp, flakes, oats, maize, 
barley 

As regards the average increase 111 the price of feeds as compared 
with 1912, potatoes cost in times as much in September 1922, dry pulp 
160 times, flakes 240 times, oats 260 times, maize 273 times and barley 29r 
times as much 

In comparison with oats, barley and maize, therefore, potatoes and 
potato products (flakes and pulp) show the least increase in price and 


Pnce on the German market of some feeds 
and of 1 kg of starch equivalent furnished by them 


Feeds 

c 

f 

_ "7 

Price in 
per xc 

in 19x2 

Marks 
x> kg. 

in 1922 

Coefficient j 
| of Increase i 

i 

Price m 

of X 

of Starch 

in X912 

Marks 

kg 

Equivalent 

in 1922 

- 

1 Coefficient 
of Increase 

Potatoes 

16 0 

45 


50 

III 

027 

29.59 

109 6 

Dry potato mash 

50-9 

10 0 


16 0 

160 

0 20 

31 40 

1570 

Oats 

596 

18 9 


49 0 

260 

0 32 

82 22 

257*0 

Barley 

666 

165 


48.0 

291 

O 25 

72 07 

288.2 

Potato flakes 

68.8 

16 4 


40.0 

244 

O.24 

5814 

242 2 

Maize 

80 3 

186 


50 8 

273 

0.23 

63 26 

3730 
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Starch value of feeds before and after the War. 



Explanation : 

a = pure starch value according to Kellner ; b «* relation between the local value 
in 1922 and 1913 ; c ■* relation between the local value in 1923 and 1913- 

1 = potatoes ; 2 » dry potato pulp ; 3 * oats ; 4 «* barley; 5 ** flaked potatoes; 
6 * maize. 
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consequently in the last three feeds 1 kg. of starch value costs the 
least. F. D. 

1328 - Comparison between Calcium Chloride and other Calcium Salts as a Stock 
Feed, t— tOBW, O., in Siiddeutsche Landwirtschattliche Tiertucht, Year 1 7, pp. 13-15. 
Munich-Hanover, January 27, 1922 

Calcium salts, the carbonate (chalk), and the phosphate have hitherto 
been fed to young stock in the form of a powder mixed with their rations, 
for the purpose of promoting bone development. Recent experiments 
have proved that the calcium salts present in the blood and muscles have 
other no less important functions than that of building up the skeleton, 
and must be regarded as factors essential to the normal working of the 
living organism. It is not known at present how much of the powdered 
calcium given to the animals is assimilated by the blood and tissues or 
in what percentage is absorbed by the stomach. In any case, it is neces¬ 
sary to administer the calcium salts in a form soluble in water and which 
can be easily assimilated. 

The use of chalk, the calcium compound generally employed, has 
many drawbacks, as calcium carbonate is dissolved by the acid in the gas¬ 
tric juice, which acid is required for digestion and is indispensable for the 
digestion of albuminoid substances. 

In order to produce any perceptible effect on the organism, a very 
large amount of chalk (50 gm.), must be ingested daily ; this requires for 
solution 18 litres of gastric juice which is thereby completely neutralised 
and rendered relatively incapable of digesting the remainder of the ration. 
Further, the lack of gastric juice allows the numerous bacteria in the stom¬ 
ach to multiply freely. These statements have been proved by the re¬ 
sults of some pig-feeding experiments in which the animals given maize, 
blood-meal and chalk developed more slowly than those that had received 
no chalk. The author is of opinion that calcium chloride is preferable 
to chalk, if given in much smaller quantities, as its effects are quite as 
beneficial and rapid as those of calcium carbonate and it has fewer draw¬ 
backs. In addition, calcium chloride is of therapeutic value in the case 
of certain specific diseases (diarrhoea, and sometimes in deficient bone 
development) whereas chalk has no such property. 

Chloride of calcium is more expensive than carbonate of calcium, but 
is used in smaller quantities and produces a great increase in the live weight 
of stock, especially in the case of pigs. The results of experiments on 
young cows given carbonate of calcium showed an average increase in 
live weight of 100 kg., as against 126 kg. obtained with the chloride. In 
other experiments with 15 cows, the animals fed calcium chloride increased 
10.1 % in live weight, while those given calcium carbonate only increased 
8*5 %• If only the 6 youngest cows are taken into account, the average 
live weight increase was 20.5 % with calcium chloride, and 15.3 % with 
Calcium carbonate. This shows clearly the superiority of the chloride, 
especially in the case of young, growing animals. 

E. F. 
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1329 - Hybridism in the Genesis of tame Races of Birds. — ghigi, a., m Genetic *, 

Nederlandesch Ttjdschrtft voor Erfclijkhtids- en Afstamtnincsleer, Vol. IV, No. 3-4, 

pp. 364-374- ^he Hague, Hay-July 192.2. 

The writer recapitulates the results of his experiments with poultry 
and pigeons, adding a few remarks on'the value of hybridization in the 
genesis of tame races and consequently of species. 

Ethical or physiological fixity is a necessary condition for taming 
a species or a race of birds. 

Wandering and fixity seem to form a pair of antagonistic characters 
which perhaps, in their heredity, follow the rule of divergence. 

For about twenty years the writer tried to breed, in full liberty, pheas- 
sants of the genera Gennaetts, Catreus, Diardigallus , Crossoptilon , Chry- 
solophus (that is to say those belonging to species which show least wild¬ 
ness in captivity) and he found that when the young birds became full 
grown they flew away and did not return. This was specially the case 
in late autumn and early spring when the seasons were changing. To 
this wandering is due the fact that the golden pheasant and the silver 
pheasant, which have bred in captivity for centuries, have not become 
tame. 

The writer tried crossing tame guinea-fowl (Numida melcagris) and 
N. ptilorhyncha imported from Erythrea (erratic but monogamous in 
the breeding season). He thus obtained some guinea-fowl which did not 
scatter and which bred. In succession he got several re-crossings even 
when at liberty ; the progeny finally flew away. 

In generations succeeding the first crossing of the two species of guinea- 
fowl, their distinctive characters may re-appear combined in a different 
correlation to that persisting in the parents and even combined with in¬ 
termediate characters found in F x . In a former publication (Ricerche si- 
stematiche e sperimentali sulle Numidinee, Memorie della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze di Bologna , 1911), the writer also indicated the intermediate 
characters and new correlations which distinguish the geographical breeds, 
considered by ornithologists as distinct species. 

Regarding poultry, the writer has recorded the fertility of hybrids- 
between several tame breeds and Gallus sonnerati. He got progeny 
with Bantam chickens of the bankiva type, with cross-bred chickens 
between Java and Padua chicken and with “ silky blacks ” (1). He 
also had several reciprocal recrossings between hybrids of F x and Gal¬ 
lus sonnerati , corresponding to the formula (sonnerati X bankiva) X 
bankiva. On the other hand the hybrids of F t were few in number. 

Generally, all the hybrids proved equally fertile. 

Gallus sonnerati turned out quite sedentary; in view of the absolute 
fertility of its hybrids with tame poultry, it is possible that this species may 
have participated in the production of certain races of tame poultry. 


(1) See: —A. Ghigi, Ricerche sull’incrodamento dei Gallus sonnerati con polli dome* 
stid. Memorie della R, Acc . delle Scienze di Bologna, 1916. 
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But it is impossible to say what these breeds are for the following reasons : 
— the hybrids show a kind of general dominance of the characters 
of bankiva ; re-crossings with tame poultry loses all trace of the morpho¬ 
logical characters of sonnerati ; re-crossings with sonnerati show decid 
edly the morphological external appearance of that species. 

The hybrids of Gallus varius with G. bankiva have long been known 
under the name G . temminki. Breeding done in 1912 at the Berlin Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, and that done by M. Houwink at Meppel have proved, 
contrary to the general opinion, that these hybrids also are fertile, although 
the proportion of fertile eggs is low. Contrary to what has been verified 
in “ sonneratic ” hybrids, in hybrids with varius the characters of that 
species are dominant, and this dominance is shown also in re-crossings 
with bankiva . It is therefore possible that Gallus varius may also have 
participated in the production of tame races. 

All tame breeds of poultry can be divided into 3 groups: — 1) ho- 
meosomatic breeds, in which the general form of the body and the cor¬ 
relation of its parts are such as are seen in various wild species ; they 
lay white eggs — 2) heterosomatic breeds, in which the form of the body 
and the correlation of its parts are very different from those of wild breeds ; 
these lay buff eggs (Cochinchina, Brama, etc.) — 3) breeds derived from 
crossing the first two goups. 

The breeds of the first group may be considered to be descended from 
one or more wild species of the genus Gallus ; those of the second group 
probably belong to a species differing from Gallus gallus , reared entirely 
in captivity by man. 

The writer made two series of experiments regarding tame pigeons. 
The first relates to the possibility of reproducing Columba livia by means 
of crossing the most dissimilar pigeons (A. Chigi, Ricerche sull’eredita 
nei piccioni domestici, Mem. R. Acc. Scienze , Bologna , 1914) ; the second 
relates to the possibility of obtaining fertile progeny by crossing a tame 
breed with a wdld species other than C. livia, C. leuconota (A. Ghigi, Sulla 
fertility degli ibridi fra Columba leuconota e piccioni domestici, Rivista 
italiana di Ornitologia , 1919). 

The following are the conclusions arrived at by the writer with the 
experiments of the first group : — 

1) When several tame breeds of pigeon, differing in size and ana¬ 
tomic characters are crossed one with another, a form intermediate be¬ 
tween those of the parents is obtained which varies between given limits 
and does not correspond with C. livia because it is larger and the beak 
is shorter and thicker. 

2) If among the ancestors there were no pigeons having grey plumage 
with black bars, such as C. livia, and if there were not at least two pos¬ 
sessing factors capable of reconstituting the combination found in C. li¬ 
via, the plumage of that species would not appear in the descendants. 
It is therefore possible to get opposite results according to the groups 
of factorial combinations possible between the plumage of the parents. 
This result allows of the supposition that, even in pigeons, the larger 
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type is not related to lima, but to a large insular species domesticated 
in former ages. 

In the second series of experiments, in which the writer crossed a 
tame pigeon of the “ gazzo di Modena " breed with a hen Columba leu - 
conota, he obtained a cock hybrid which fertilised the eggs of 3 tame hen 
pigeons of different breeds producing several young pigeons which, in 
turn, bred among themselves. He also got 2 hen hybrids, one of which 
laid many eggs all light coloured, while the other laid no eggs. 

These hybrids, and three others which did not grow up, were all alike. 
Their characters permit of the conclusion that many oriental breeds 
of tame pigeons are descendants of hybrids between C. livia and C. leu - 
conota. 

Having mated a hybrid gander, produced by a cygnoid gander (Cy- 
gnopsis cygnoides) and a Toulouse goose, with two common geese, the 
writer noticed that all the eggs were fertile and produced a group (Cy- 
gnopsts X Anser) X Anser. This result showed that " Russian fight¬ 
ing geese ” must be descendants of fertile crossing between cygnoids 
and the ordinary European goose : Tula and Armsamkaya geese are of 
this kind. 

The possibility of obtaining hybrids between species of birds belong¬ 
ing to different genera depends on individual conditions and not on the 
breed The protoplasm of the 2 species is chemically different and when 
the difference is great they do not react on one another; sometimes, 
for reasons unknown to us, the reaction takes place and a hybrid is then 
produced. This latter, generally, does not mature its gametes, but 
occasionally, in circumstances again unknown to us, maturation takes 
place and then we have secured the possibility of a line representing a 
new species. F. D. 

133° - Horse-Breeding in Dalmatia and Bucovina. — Pfiffl, m /.eitschnft fur 

Oe^tuhkunde uttd Pferdezucht , Year XVI 1 , No. 5, PP 5 V# 7 . Hanover, May 1922 

Daematla. — This country possesses 22 000 horses which when 
well-fed are wellgrown, high-spirited and very strong, but on scanty ra¬ 
tions, as in the mountainous districts, remain undersized. They are used 
as pack-horses, and frequently made to carry too heavy loads. In order 
to improve the breed, the Government has distributed well-bred mares 
to the different Communes, and gives prizes for the best foals. Very sa¬ 
tisfactory results have in this way been obtained. 

The horses of the islands of Arbe and Pago are extraordinarily small, 
but are well-shaped with good legs. 

On the plain of Sinj (Sinjsko polje, or Singer Feld), horses do better; 
races are held every year and games on horse-back. 

In the mountainous parts of Dalmatia, the mule takes the place of the 
horse ; the local breed of mules is small, but well-shaped and resistant. 

A small-sized breed of donkeys is also in very general use. 

Bucovina. — In order to improVe the horses in this country, the 
Austrian Government established in 1819, the Radautz Stud-Station which 
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became a model of its kind. Before the War, Bucovina possessed 50 000 
horses, viz., 5 per km. 2 and 8 per inhabitant; ®/ 6 of the population owned 
horses, and most of them possessed two animals. There were at that time : 
21 000 mares, of which 5 000 were either in foal, or suckling foals — 22000 
geldings — 900 % stallions — 9 000 colts and fillies. In 1819, the total 
number of head was 16 437, all light, strong, well-shaped animals, of dis¬ 
tinctly Oriental type. Subsequently, Oriental stallions were used for 
the purpose of obtaining high-bred fast carriage and riding horses, while 
English sires were employed to increase the size of the breed. 

The best horses are found at Alt-Fratanz, Satulmare, Radautz, Te- 
lebestie, Hiszestie and Neu-Itzkani. In the country districts, the ani¬ 
mals are often ruined by being insufficiently fed and worked too young 

In Kimpoling, Seletin, Solka, Uscze-Putilla and Wisnitz as in Galicia, 
the Huzulen horse of Oriental type is bred. It is very thrifty and strong, 
and without an equal in the Carpathians. Although this horse is much 
in demand, there are not many special breeding depots. The Huzulen 
breed furnishes all the stallions , these animals are supplied by the Ra¬ 
dautz Stud-Station to private individuals. The characters of the breed 
depend upon the hard conditions under which it is bred, and are lost after 
the first generation when the animals are taken down to the plain. 

I11 1774, a Army Remount .Station was founded at Kotzmann, but 
was transferred to Waskoutz 9 years later. 

As however a large number of brood-mares had been bought for breed- 
ing purposes at the same time that the Army remounts were x>urchased, 
the Waskoutz estate was too small to accommodate all the animals , 
hence m 1788, part of the estate of Radautz was acquired, and in 1792, 
the remaining portion This property occupies the whole valley of Suc- 
zava and extends 120 km from east to west up to the feet of mountains 
1 600 m high. In 1868 the management of the Depot and Breeding 
Station passed from the War Ministry to the Ministry of Agriculture 
The object of Depot, of which the organisation is described by the author, 
is stallion breeding to supply the State and the private Service Stations 
The animals kept are half-blood English horses ; half-blood Arabs 
of the heavier type, pure Arabs and Lippizas. 

F. D. 

1331 - Horse Breeding in Hungary. — Mouschiedler in Suddeutsche Landwtrtschafthche 
Ttcrzucht, Year XVII, No 3, pp 25 33, figs 6 Mumch-Hanover, February io, 1922. 

One section of the Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture is concerned 
with horse-breeding, and manages the 4 Government Stud-Stations (Bd- 
bolna, KFber, Mezohegyes and Godollo), which are very important insti¬ 
tutions, as 70 000 horses are annually exported from Hungary. Every 
year, usually in June, the horses are sent as required to the Service Sta¬ 
tions. In order to provide service facilities, the country was divided, 
in 1915, into 4 sections with 15 stations each containing a larger or small¬ 
er number of stallions. The service period lasted from February 15 to 
June 15, after which the stallions were sent back to the Depots, Pri- 
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vate individuals could have their mares served by the Government stal¬ 
lions. Now-a-days, the Service fee is 2000 crowns plus a daily payment of 
100 crowns for stabling. Before the War, 3000 stallions were necessary 
to meet the requirements of the different establishments, to-day 1000 
stallions are sufficient owing to the reduction in the territory of Hungary 
due to the European War 

# All the breeds of horses now in Hungary have been improved and 
purified by the introduction of English and Arab blood. The chief 
breeds are 

The Murakozer — still found in the counties of Zala and Somogy. Height 
160 to 172 cm. — ugly head — small eyes — •‘hort and thick neck — strong, 
thick mane — short, wide withers — wide flanks, muscular shoulders 
— wide croup — flat hoofs — powerful forelimbs. The coat is generally 
light chestnut, but it is sometimes of other colours, dark bay, or dappled 
with white 

The Pinkasoer — very widely kept in the counties of Was, Moson and 
Sopron — Height 165 cm — shape of head somewhat ugly — neck mus¬ 
cular — mane and hair of head thick — withers short — shoulders straight — 
chest and croup wide — very tractable. The coat is light or dark chestnut. 
This breed produces excellent horses for the plough and for draught pur¬ 
poses. It has been «o much improved that no really pure-blood animals 
now exist. 

The so-called “ peasant horse ’ which has not been improved — 
height 165 cm. — head large in proportion to the body — back of average 
length — neck long — croup too long and narrow — good, but not very 
wide, chest — fore-feet sound — hind feet weak. Coat colour as a whole 
red This animal has not a prepossessing appearance, but its resistance 
to fatigue and its thriftiness make it veiy useful for field-work on large 
agricultural farms. 

The improved “ peasants’ horse ” — height 165 cni. — the head, 
neck and chest are better formed , the shape of the croup is shorter and 
broader, but the breed is still in course of being improved; the most notice¬ 
able effects in this direction are to be observed in the south. 

The so-called Erdely or Siebenburg horse is the result of a cross be¬ 
tween the old Siebenburg breed and horses of Spanish blood. This animal 
is totally different from the peasants’ horse, shape elegant — head small 
and pretty — shoulders strong and <-hort — legs good and strong. The c e 
qualities combined with its health and vigour make this horse very valuable 
and it is in great demand. 

The Mokany horse is characterised by its conformation and is small 
and muscular with a wiry mane and tail. This breed is characteristic 
of the mountainous districts of the comitats of Mdramaros and Ugoxsa, 
and is found nowhere else. 

The author mentions the following breeds of horses which are now being 
reared in different Stations in Hungary . — The Arab horse. This horse 
began to be bred in Hungary in 1506, the year in which the B&bolna Sta¬ 
tion became Government property. The stud which has been increased 
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by successive purchases now boasts of three stallions and 40 mares for the 
breeding of half-bloods. 

The I,ippiza horse has been bred since 1568 and is descended from 
the pure-bred horses reared by the Austrian' Court. It is a good horse 
for riding and driving purposes and makes an excellent army mount. It 
is also most useful in mountainous countries. Its height is 166 to 167 cm. 
head finely shaped — neck strong and well-formed — mane thick — withers 
somewhat low — back long, broad and deep — croup rounded — chest 
wide — feet short, strong and muscular — coat white. These horses are 
slow in developing ; the foals are weaned at the 5 th month and neeed much 
training in the riding-school. The breeding centre has now been transfer¬ 
red to B&bolna. 

The so-called " quiet ” horse is bred at B&bolna and is used for plough¬ 
ing ; it is long-lived nd its coat is usually bay. Breeding country horses 
was started in 1859 at Kisber, with Percherons imported from France 
and replaced later by hordes from the Ardennes. 

The breeding of pure-blood and half-blood English horses was start- 
ted at Kisber in 1853 with pure-bred English stock and Arab mares from 
B&bolna. The Station now possesses 5 pure-bred English stallions and 13 
brood-mares. The foals are trained for racing from their second year, 
and subsequently «*old by auction, the Government reserving to itself 
the prior right of purchasing any foals it requires The buyer of these 
foals is pledged to use them for racing and never to ^ell them out of the 
country. All these foals are suckled by their dam^ for 6 months ; from 
the third week, they are given a"- a supplementary food, oats of the best 
quality They are accustomed to take cow c ’ milk in order to avoid any 
digestive troubles due to an oat diet should the health of the dam not be 
good enough to suckle the foals the whole time. The pure-bred animal* 
are characterised by a powerful frame and strong muscles. 

The Kisber Station for breeding half-bloods has been engaged in this 
work since 1870, and now possesses 6 stations and 168 brood-mares, most 
of them valuable animals, as the sires used for about 6 generations have 
all been pure-bred The hybrids are somewhat too light and delicate, 
but these defects are easily remedied by mating the mares with Arab stal¬ 
lions. The Kisber horses make excellent racers and carriage horses, for 
they are both fast and strong. 

The Nonius horse which has been bred for some 35 years at Mezd- 
hegyes, takes its name from its progenitor Nonius , an Anglo-Normand 
stallion with much English blood in its veins. The progeny of Nonius 
and his son (which numbered 6000 in 1895) are the results of crossing 
these stallions with mares of all breeds. Although not handsomely 
formed these hybrids are very strong and vigorous, being the strongest 
high-spirited horses in Hungary. The small type of Nonius is robust ; 
its height is 158 cm. The large type is strong, and lean, its coat is bay, 
and its height 192 cm. The Nonius breed is crossed with pure-bred English 
horses to improve its conformation and eliminate certain defects. The 
crossing must however not be too often repeated, for some of these defects 
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are characteristic of the breed and it is easy to obtain too light animals 
Both types provide excellent horses for the plough, and for riding and 
draught purposes. 

The Gidran breed is descended from an Arab stallion of pure type 
belonging to the Bdbolna Station. This animal was first mated with 
mares of every breed, but was afterwards only allowed to serve English 
mares. The progeny thus obtained was of 2 types : one was very similar 
to the Gidran, the Arab characters predominating over the English, 
whereas in the second, the English characters were the more developed. 
The first type is more suitable for a carriage-horse, and the second for riding. 
As a rule these horses still show traces of their Arab ancestry. The pre¬ 
sent Gidran breed is characterised by its chestnut coat with golden lights, 
a white star in the forehead and fine action. E. F. 

im - The Importance of Breeding heavy Draught Horses in Westphalia. — 

I^ufTER, in Deutsche Landwrtschattltche Iterzuchl, Year 27, No u, pp. 107-110, fig*- *>. 

Ilanovcr, March 17, 192 2. 

In spite of the increasing use of machinery in agriculture and industry, 
horses are still very necessary, and the demand for them has not decreas¬ 
ed as was anticipated in some quarteis, but has rather increased. Be¬ 
fore the War, the number of heavy horses required in Germany far ex¬ 
ceeded the supply, and many were imported from abroad. The War 
took a heavy toll of the horses in all the belligerent countries, and only 
time can make good the losses suffered, but there is at pre c ent no actual 
shortage and the time is not far distant when the home supply will be all 
sufficient. 

There is at present in Germany a great demand for heavy cart horses, 
owing to the intensive agricultural development of the country. It is 
necessary on the modem agricultural farm to have horses capable of 
drawing heavy loads for long distances, and sufficiently docile to be 
easily managed by an inexperienced t taff. This has led to the substitu¬ 
tion of heavy cart horse? of the BeJgian-Rhenish type for the half-bloods 
hitherto employed. This new departure has become so noticeable of 
recent years in Westphalia that an observer is inclined to inquiie into the 
causes that have brought about so radical a change in the views of the 
horse-breeder. In order to understand the change it is necessary to know 
some of the special characters of the heavy cart horse. This type can 
stand much hard work and costs relatively little to rear; its quiet disposi¬ 
tion fits it also for every kind of work. It has however certain drawbacks 
that counterbalance these good qualities ; it is a large eater, and slow 
worker ; it is also more short-lived and less fertile than the pure-bred horse 
and much less resistant to disease. 

One of the causes of the substitution of the heavy draught for the pure* 
bred horse, a change carried out in a few years, is that the type of thor¬ 
ough-bred produced by the breeders did not suit the general farmer. 
On the other hand it is true that heavy draught horses have now been 
introduced even where a light quick type would be more suitable. 
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In the author’s opinion, breeders ought to change the type of their 
products and replace the pure-bred light horse by the half-bred, a thrifty 
animal with strong skeleton, and really fitted for agricultural work. Breed¬ 
ing heavy draught-horses necessitates intensive cultivation and the rais¬ 
ing of forage plants capable of developing the massive frame of the breed. 
This horse will chiefly be reared where the fertility and character of the 
soil are most suited to the production of such forage crops. 

The results obtained in modem breeding stations have shown that 
great importance must be attributed to ancestral qualities. The author 
mentions some especially famous stallions and emphasizes the fact that, 
if satisfactory results are to be expected, it is necessary to choose a sire of 
exceptional prepotency. The breeders' ta c k therefore consists in collecting 
the best representatives of the be^t lines and taking proper precautions 
to avoid obtaining draught horses of too light a build which have lost 
the characters of their type, as is the ca i e with many of those now reared 
in Westphalia. E. F. 

cattle 1333 - Development of Cattle Breeding in the Palatinate: the Simmenthal Breed 
and the Place it Occupies in the Agriculture of the District. — gather m 

Suddtutsche Landwirtschafthche 7 u rzucbt, Year 17, No 9, pp 97*100 Munich llanovci, 
Mav % 1922 

Statistics are available covering about a hundred years for Simmen¬ 
thal cattle, breeding in the Palatinate. The importation of these ammah 
from Switzerland was begun in 1780, and developed so quickly that in 1898, 
there were already n Simmenthal Breeding Societies. In the Swiss moun¬ 
tains, these cattle are either turned out to grass or stall-fed. The general 
cattle rearing conditions in the Palatinate are excellent owing to the cli¬ 
mate, extensive plains, density of population and the development of 
agriculture. In the southern part of the district near Pirmasens and Zwei- 
briicker the Simmenthal and Gian breeds are chiefly kept; towards the 
northwest and centre, native races are preferred, but Simmenthals are 
common in the north, where there are many breeding Societies. 

Good Simmenthal cows were frequently imported from the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and from Switzerland but did not prove prolific. High 
prices had to be paid for imported cows which did not turn out satisfac 
torily, though cattle bred in the country gave excellent results. Some of 
these cows fed chiefly on mangels weigh about 650 kg. and their average 
annual yield is about 3650 litres of milk containing 3.85 % of butter-fat 
On the small farms of the Dower Palatinate (Vorderpfalz) where the 
economic conditions are against the use of horses for agricultural work, 
Simmenthal cows and only occasionally oxen are used in the fields in pre¬ 
ference to pure-bred or cross-bred native cattle. The author has obtained 
from two farms the data necessary for estimating the cost of keeping 
a Simmenthal animal. On the first farm, the feeding cost, taking into ac¬ 
count the price of forage and grazing expenses, was 2531 marks for the 
first year, 1657 marks for the second, and 1053 mar ^ s f° r the first 6 months 
of the thjjrd year. The total general outlay amounted to 2041 marks , Wien 
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three years old, the cow weighed 420 kg., and its calf when sent to the but¬ 
cher* weighed 35 kg. and fetched 460 marks (1400 per quintal) as against 
5460 marks (1300 marks per quintal) paid for the cow. On subtracting 
the latter sum from the maintenance cost (7282 marks), it is seen that the 
transaction ended in a deficit of 1832 marks , so that it does not pay to 
use expensive feeds. Further, the average weighings of several animals 
belonging to a Breeding Society show that a cow 25 months old should 
weigh 613 kg. which is much in excess of the weight (420 kg.) of the 
animals reared on the above-mentioned farm, although they had reached 
the age of 2 % years. It may therefore be concluded that the feeding 
in the latter case was unsatisfactory and did not allow a normal growth. 

The maintenance expenses of a Simmenthal animal on another farm 
were 1575 marks the first year and 2406 marks the second ; the general 
cost amounted to 1902 marks . The total outlay was 6153 marks ; the 
live-weight of the cow was 560 kg. and the price which it fetched (at 1300 
marks per quintal) was 7250 marks Thus there was a profit of 1097 marks 
due principal^ to the quality and extent of the grazing grounds which 
‘•hows that under certain conditions a considerable profit can be made out 
of Simmenthal cattle. 

The author considers that these cattle should be kept on farms where 
the ratio of pasture to arable land is 1 : 2 and where good returns are ob¬ 
tained from the crops. Under such conditions a faiT profit can be obtain¬ 
ed, but otherwise breeding Simmenthals may lead to a heavy loss. 

E. F. 

1334 - The Advisability of continuing to Breed dual Purpose Cattle in Bavaria. — 

StockktA ns’MBR m Deutsche 1 andwxrtschaftliche Txerzucht , Year XXVI, No 7 pp 66 68 . 

Hanover, February 17, 1022. 

For the prosperity and development of any branch of stock-breeding 
it is necessary that the breeders should know and formulate clearly their 
objects , these are determined by the physical and agricultural conditions 
of the country and the local lequirements of the farmers Bavarian cattle 
with the exception of the brown-grey mountain breed, are bred for meat, 
milk and work. Cattle-breeders have only recently considered the quest¬ 
ion of rearing single purpose dairy cows, in order to improve the yield and 
increase the fat content of the milk. The advocates of this new departure 
wish to regard the cow essentially as a milk producer and leave completely 
out of account its possibilities as a working animal. It is true that on many 
Bavarian farms the cows are not yoked and therefore the advantage 
of altering the present breeding methods is not very apparent. 

Bavaria is a country of small holdings and it may be estimated that 
% of the total number of milch cows are employed in field work, which 
much reduces the cost of cattle breeding and sets off the high cost of keep¬ 
ing the animals. Work has the effect of decreasing the milk yield, but 
the value of the labour largely compensates for the deficiency in the milk 
obtained. Oxen are also used for agricultural work and to a much greater 
extent than horses. They cost less to keep than horses, for they graze during 
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the intervals of work and do not suffer from the lack of nourishing food. 
When there is little work to be done, the ox can be kept on a much smaller 
amount of food than the horse and can finally be fattened and sold as a 
valuable butcher's beast. The loss of time entailed by the slow Work of 
the ox is of no consequence on small and average farms where the 8 hours 
day has not been adopted, and the owners have large families. It is also 
necessary to consider the possibility of breeding at the present day and 
with the feeds now available, a race of dairy cows. This involves a diet 
containing much albumen and therefore very expensive. Hitherto the ba¬ 
sal rations of the milch cow in Bavaria, except in the mountain and pre- 
Alpine regions, have been the products grown in the cultivated fields, and 
whereas near the mountains, the pastures and meadows supply 75 % of 
the food required for cattle breeding, in the remainder of Bavaria only 17 % 
can be obtained from these sources. In summer, the cattle are fed clo¬ 
ver and lucerne, and in the winter they must be given mangels and straw, 
as there is not enough meadow hay available. These rations, for instance, 
8 kg. hay, 4 kg. straw and 15 kg. mangels, barely suffice for the production 
of 2 *4 kg. of milk and must be supplemented on dairy farms by a fairly 
large amount of food rich in albumen. This difficulty can be avoided by 
keeping the cows at grass for at least six months, so that they can ac¬ 
cumulate a sufficient reserve to enable them to tide over the period during 
which their rations contain little albumen Arrangements could also be 
made for the cows to calve in the early spring, in order to make the lacta¬ 
tion and grazing periods coincide Another means of increasing the sup¬ 
ply of albumen would be to grow larger quantities of albuminous plants 
for cattle feed. Cereals are not suitable for thi» purpose as their albumen 
content is only 6 to 10 %. horse-beans are rich in albumen (20 %) and 
should be cultivated wherever the nature of the soil permits. The small 
quantities of these beans which are grown everywhere can be turned 
to good account. 

It is not however possible, even by feeding beans, to increase the amount 
of albumen in the ration sufficiently to give any considerable increase in 
the milk production. The quantity thus obtained will never exceed the 
average. It is not advisable to give cows lupins, for if these are fed to any 
extent, they have a deleterious effect upon the quality of the milk and 
butter and may also disagree with the animals. 

For all the.se reasons the author concludes that it is not possible on 
most Bavarian agricultural farms to alter the breeding methods and only 
aim at milk production. Although it is necessary to try by every avail¬ 
able means to increase the milk jdeld, the working qualities of the cattle 
must not be left ont of account. It is only on certain industrial farms, 
where the cows are not used for agricultural work and the conditions are such 
as to insure a supply of food rich in albuminoids, that milk production 
can be the sole object of the breeder and every means employed to increase 
the milk yield. 

E. F. 
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1335 - Experiments on Cattle Feeding, In the United States Experimental Sta¬ 
tions. — Smith, W. H. (University of Illinois), in The Breeder's Gazette, Vol LXXXI, 
No. 3 > pp. 71-72 » 2 figs. Chicago, January 19, 1922. 

During the last two years United States breeders have suffered heavy 
losses in cattle breeding, the total of these losses being ascertained from 
information collected at the Experimental Stations. From experiments 
made in 1919-1920 by Experimental Stations in the States of Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Indiana and Pennsylvania, which reared 26 lots of 
256 calves, a net loss of about 150 fr. per head may be inferred , similar 
results were obtained last season : 28 lots containing 247 beasts belonging 
to the Experimental Stations of the States of Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana, 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania showed a loss of about 132 fr. per head. 

Breeders, remembering that during recent years rations containing a 
large percentage of maize silage, with or without a few grains of maize, 
had given better, or at any rate not worse results, applied to experts to 
know what quantity of maize should be added to the rations. To deter¬ 
mine this quantity exactly experiments were conducted at several Experi¬ 
mental Stations. At the end of 1920 at the Stations of Nebraska, In¬ 
diana and Minnesota, rations containing no maize were fed to one lot of 
steers and it was ascertained that in every case the rations without maize 
gave the heaviest losses, while those with much maize, or of maize only, 
gave the smallest losses. These results taught the farmers not to rely 
on the results of previous years and thus adopt rations which might have 
been good in time of war, that is to say, when economic conditions were 
very different, but owing to x>rescnt prices, were* no longer profitable. 

F. i). Kino (of the Indiana Station) notes, in examining the data for 
a period of 5 years, that the highest profits were always obtained by feed¬ 
ing with maize only It was not until 1919-20 that the use of silage foods 
showed greatei profits while the use of rations composed partly of silage 
foods and partly of maize was never profitable. After ascertaining that 
the most profitable ration is that composed entirely of maize an attempt 
was made to determine how and when the nitrogen supplement should 
be given. At the Minnesota and Nebraska Stations, the supplement was 
given in the form of linseed meal cake, but at both it was noted that 
the loss was more or less increased. At the Indiana Station cotton meal 
cake was used with better results and the loss decreased by about 12 fT. 
per head. The experimentors at the Pennsylvania Station state that 
a nitrogen supplement is to be recommended and they tried to find out 
whether linseed meal cake or cotton meal cake was preferable. Linseed 
meal cake being laxative is more suitable for the steers, but it is better 
to use the cotton meal cake when the ration is largely composed of silage 
foods. The Stations have also made experiments with substitutes for 
cereals, introduced during the war, the use of which tends to be continued 
on account of the high cost of cereals. They have ascertained that the 
use of barley with molasses instead of maize has never given satisfactory 
results. E. F. 
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1336 - The Milch Cow in Italian Agriculture. — 1. alpf, v., ta vacca da latte 
neiragricoltura itallana, in L* Italia agrtcola , Year TJX, No. 9, pp. 281-284. Piacenza, 
September 15, X922. — XI. Morrschi, B., I/opera di miglioramento delle razee italiane 
dai primi tentativi alle piU reoenti affermazioni, Ibtd , pp. 285-290. — III Guarpaboni, 
M., II controllo del latte alia stalla in rapporto alia selezione del bestiame lattifcro, 
Ibtd., pp. 291-300. — IV. Vezzani, V , Ea vacca Schwitz, Ibid. t pp. 301-312. — 
V. PARRim, E., L'importazione e l’awenire dei bovini olaudesi da latte in Italia* Ibid 
pp. 313 326. — VI. Zago, R., Ricordi zootecnici e impressioni di viaggio nei paesi 
d'origine del bestiame da latte* Ibtd., pp. 327-334 — VIJ Jos A, G * t T n esperimento 
di monticazione di bovini svizzeri di razza bruna nell*Appennino meridionale* Ibtd , 
PP 325“338 

I. — Prof. Abpe draws attention to the importance of the milch 
cow in the improvement of Italian agriculture during the last 40 years 
and shows how correct Gaetano Cantoni’s formula is : meadow-live- 
stock-manure-corn* which he completes by a 5th term: chemical fer¬ 
tilisers. 

The greater production of forage-grasses, which results from the more 
extended use of chemical fertilisers, gave rise to attempts to introduce breeds 
preeminent as store cattle, such as the Shorthorn, which several farmers 
of high repute have imported in the districts of Piacenza, Pavia, and Mo 
dena, and the " Modenese ”, introduced in the district of Vicenza, but 
little remains of these attempts, whereas the milch cow has become the rule 
everywhere. The consumption and demand for milk and milk products 
is continually on the increase in Italy, and the introduction of cream sepa¬ 
rators (tried for the first time in Italy by Cantoni in 1879 on th e farm 
of the Royal High School of Agriculture at Milan), by making it possible 
to manufacture dry cheeses has also increased the total output of cheese 

Stock from which to breed and improve the milch cow is not lacking 
in Italy: the Alpine valleys, the Valteline, the districts of Brescia, Bergamo 
and Cremona can supply highly appreciated bulls of the brown Alpine 
breed ; Sardinia (1) can supply the South of Italy with them. 

As regards feeding, the farmers, thanks chiefly to the Agricultural Sup¬ 
ply Associations, have excellent concentrated feeds at their disposal. In 
connection with labour, the Zootechnical School and the Cheese Factory 
at Reggio Emilia supply excellent stockmen, the travelling Agricultural 
Professorships also enable courses of professional instruction to be held 
for the peasants. 

Co-operation, and especially Dairy Associations, have lent great as¬ 
sistance in several districts towards developing the dairy industry, both 
by raising the price of milk and by encouraging the farmers to improve the 
animals in every way. Among the new forms of Association may be men¬ 
tioned the " Society di caricatori d'alpe ” (Grazing Associations) and the 
" Casera ” (Cheese Preserving Dep6t), established by the Reggio Emilia 
Mutual Aid Establishment, where cheeses belonging to the numerous small 
ptoducers of " grana ” are stored and very carefully preserved, these pro- 


(x) See R. Dee. 1921, No 1250. (Frf.) 
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ducers receiving a substantial advance on the price of their merchandise, 
which they can thus sell without “ corners ” being made. 

II. — Before the war 38 million hectolitres of milk per year were pro¬ 
duced in Italy. This quantity has now once more been nearly reached 
and will soon be exceeded. Of this quantity, cow's milk constitutes 4 /s 
and the rest is ewe's and goat's milk. The dairy industry deals with */ 5 
of the milk produced. In 1914 Italy exported a total of 80 million liras’ 
worth of butter and cheese, which sum might now be equivalent to about 
half a " milliard " liras. The continual demand and importation of dairy 
cows, especially from Switzeiland, is thus explained. 

Of the two Swiss breeds (pied and brown) the brown is the most nu¬ 
merous in Italy , the cattle of the valleys of Lombardy, Piedmont and the 
Trentino are of this breed ; it is found in the eastern districts and down 
in the plains which can be irrigated, where it supplies the flourishing milk 
industry. This breed has been successfully introduced not only in all the 
northern provinces of Italy, but also in the south and in the islands, for 
instance, in Molise, Calabria, Sicily and Sardinia. 

The Simnienthal breed has spread to the Piedmontese valleys of Aosta 
and Oropa (Biella) and especially in Middle and Lower Frioul(i) , in com¬ 
parison with the brown Swiss breed, it is more sensitive to climatic con¬ 
ditions. 

Several attempts have been made to introduce other breeds: the Dan¬ 
ish in the Province of Treviso , the Breton in those of Brescia and Aquila, 
and the Jersey and Guernsey in Latium (2), but with little success. 
In the cool valleys of the Abruzzi the Breton race has developed and gives 
milk exceptionally rich in fat : 5.5 %. 

An attempt has been made to introduce Dutch cows (of the Friesian 
bifeed) first in Piedmont and the Province of Piacenza, where the attempt 
did not succeed, but it was continued on a large scale in the district of Cre¬ 
mona. It has been observed that the Dutch breed cannot thrive where 
grass is not available all the year round, but as soon as this difficulty is 
overcome, it gives excellent results. 

Another breed which has been imported is the Savoyard or Tarentese, 
greatly resembling the Swiss breeds. It is found on the eastern slopes 
of the Alps between France and Italy; the finest and most numerous spec¬ 
imens are found in the Province of Turin and in the mountainous part 
of the Susa and Pignerol districts, the periodical importation of selected 
breeding bulls from Savoy prevents the breed from degenerating. 

The cattle from the Reggio and Modena districts, the Pisa ccw and 
perhaps the cattle of Modica (Sicily) are among the Italian breeds preferred 
for milk production. 

Those of the Reggio and Parma districts greatly resemble the Ber¬ 
nese, which are successfully used for their improvement. The Modena 
breed is actually of very mixed origin whence, in the neighbourhood of 


(1) See 1 ?. 1921, No*. 318 and 742. (-Ed.) 

(2) See E. *916, No. 777. (Erf ) 
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Modena, come those which are strictly milch breeds and possess several 
characteristics peculiar to the Simmenthal cattle, with the exception of 
the coat, which remains whitish. The Modica breed cannot be termed a 
milch breed, though it includes individuals which are rather good milk 
producers. 

As, generally speaking, the Italian cattle of Asiatic, Podolian or Hun¬ 
garian origin, give a low and sometimes altogether insufficient supply of 
milk, it is better in breeding to keep the imported milch breeds pure, leav¬ 
ing work and meat production to the local breeds. At the same time 
crossing between the imported and the local breeds is very common. 

Attempts have been made in Italy to cross the Schwitz bull with the 
Dutch cow (and vice-versa), and the Shorthorn bull with the Swiss brown 
cow. In the first case the result is half-breeds with a coat almost uniformly 
black, good for milk production, especially if the sire is Dutch, which also 
show a tendency to fatten well. In the second case, the improvement 
is only in the meat. No specimen of the Shorthorn dairy breed has yet 
been introduced into Italy. Moreschi states that excellent results 
would be obtained by crossing the Shorthorn dairy breed with the Dutch. 

There is a similarity between the 4 * record ” yields of the Dutch breed 
and those of the Swiss brown : the Royal Practical School of Agriculture 
at Brescia has a cow, of which the writer gives a photograph, which, for 
a whole month, yielded on an average 42.5 litres of milk per day. 

In Sicily the utility of crossing the local cattle with the Schwitz bull 
has been proved, but its practical adoption is rendered difficult by the lack 
of forage; in Sicily, breeding improvement is primarily a question of 
forage production. 

III. — An examination of the bulls to be approved for service can 
only be based on external features where there is no check on milk produc¬ 
tion ; it is therefore not very reliable. The writer shows from the example 
of several countries the valuable results obtained by the organisation of this 
check on the increase of general milk production ; he quotes British Colum¬ 
bia as an example of good organisation , and he finally explains how, in 
his Opinion, this check should be carried out in Italy. The Breeders' As¬ 
sociation of Cremona has taken the initiative in this diiection. 

IV. — The number of Schwitz cattle in Italy far exceeds that of cat¬ 
tle of the same breed in Switzerland, including the lighter-coloured types 
of the Grisons and the Canton of Tessin (about 40 %). In 1911, after the 
census, there were 545 588 head of brown cattle in Switzerland ; the cen¬ 
suses of 1916 and 1918 do not distinguish between breeds, but they show 
that the number has not greatly changed. According to the Italian cen¬ 
sus of April 7, 1918, there were 1 215*695 cattle in Lombardy alone, of 
which 2 / s , and perhaps still more, belonged to the Alpine type more or less 
improved by the Schwitz breed, or the Schwitz pure breeds. 

In Italy, a good Swiss brown cow when fed according to scientific 
methods gives on an average 3 000 litres of milk yearly, containing 3.75 to 
4 % of fat; 4 000 litres is often reached, and exceptionally good animals 
exceed 5 000 litres. 
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Prof. Vezzani shows the advantage of establishing in Italy distribut¬ 
ing centres for this breed for the improvement of stock, such centres have 
already begun to be formed, especially in the Provinces of Cremona, 
Milan, and Brescia, and Bergamo and Sondrio. 

The brown breed is eminently cosmopolitan. 

The Swiss cow living in the valley of the Po is apt to change the coloui 
of its coat, either towards white or light yellow. The writer thinks no great 
importance should be attributed to this variation in colour. Some Ital¬ 
ian breeders indeed think that the Modenese and Piedmontese breeds, 
so appieciated for their three-fold qualities, spring from distant brown Al¬ 
pine forbears, which change their dark coat for the present light yellow 
colour, grey or white. 

By selecting breeding stock in the ordinary way, a point has been ar¬ 
rived at in the Cremona district at which, it appears, productivity tends to 
remain fairly constant. To intensify it there are two methods : 1) by means 
of milk records and the selection of bulls on the basis of the production of 
calving cows and their descendants , 2) by importing a better milk-produc¬ 
ing breed, e. g. the Dutch. Thanks to the initiative of the Chair of Agri¬ 
culture at Cremona, these two methods have been followed. The writer, 
without denying the possible advantage of adopting other breeds in cer¬ 
tain well-watered districts, thinks that cattle-breeding in Italy should be 
based, on the whole, on the Schwitz breed, alter selection and improvement. 

The Expert, Francis Zaneij,i, of Cremona, observing that breeding 
should ha\e been advantageous where there is no fear of a shortage of 
grass, for instance in the 41 marcite ” of Lombardy, recognised the advant¬ 
age, as early as 1872, of the importation of Dutch cows. The first impor¬ 
tation was made in 1875 for the Farm of the Cheesemaking and Breeding 
School in Reggio-Hmilia, of which Prof. Antonio Zaneeli was at that time 
Director, who alluded to the possibility of acclimatising, provided cool well- 
ventilated stalls were erected, — the feeding requirements and adaptation 
to the Italian foddei — regularity of breeding functions — the long dura¬ 
tion of milk-secretion, which never ceases before the 40 days preceding 
calving — the high total yield — longevity — and the retention of the adapt¬ 
ability for milk-production by the descendants. 

The importation of Dutch cows into Piedmont began in 1882 ; it 
afterwards continued without interruption until 1914, and recommenced 
intensively in 1921. Dutch cows have been introduced into several dis¬ 
tricts of Italy, and even into Sicily, but especially in the Province of Pia¬ 
cenza. Some establishments have been breeding Dutch cattle for about 
40 years, and the fact that they form a large proportion of the clientele 
for recent or imminent future acquisitions leaves no doubt as to the pos¬ 
sibility of the adaptability of the Dutch cow in this Province. 

Dutch cattle (1) belong to three distinct breeds, which are classed 
by the “ Het Nederlandsche Rundvee Stamboek 99 Association as follows : 


( 1 ) See R, May-June 1922 , No. 606 . {Ed.) 
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i) Pied black, from Frisia and North Holland 2) Pied red, from the Ys- 
sel, the Moselle and the Rhine; 3) white-headed variety from Groningen. 

The numerous Breeders' Syndicates aie united in two large Societies, 
each of which has a pedigree book The General Dutch Cattle Pedigree 
Book Society (“ Het Nedeilandsche Rundvee-Stamboek ”) and the Fri¬ 
sian Cattle Pedigiee Book Society The former has its headquarters at the 
Hague, and its operations for the improvement of the three breeds above- 
mentioned, as well as for that of heavy draught-horses, extend over the 
whole of Holland It numbers at present 9942 members with an entiy 
of 60,000 cattle The second has its headquarters at Leeuwarden , its 
operations only cover the Frisian Province and are not concerned with pied 
black pedigree cattle bora and reared on the faims m its own district; 
founded in 1879, it has obtained the most important results m the im- 
piovement of the local breed 

The writer describes the organisation of the control of milk production 
and of prize shows and also the keeping of pedigree books, which he extols 
as models , and points to their efficacy m the progressive improvement 
of production, both as regards quantity and quality of milk 

In the breeding of Dutch cattle in Ita ly, there is no doubt on two points: 
1) the better adaptability of animals bora in Italy, 2) the great success of 
the results of crossing the Dutch bull with local cows of the brown type, 
from the point of view of milk production, adaptability and vigour The 
writer therefore in agreement with Prof Df-Cari os, Directoi of the Tia v- 
elling School of Agriculture in the Province of Cremona, strongly advises 
the introduction of the Dutch bull, of good registered milch origin, into the 
stables of milch cows of the Swiss biown type, with the exception of those 
of the latter (a small number) where the brown type is bred especially with 
a view to the production of pure-bred selected breeding animals 

VI. — Prof. Zago alludes to his journeys to Switzerland and Holland 
to purchase cattle , he gives a survey of the organisation of breeding and 
fairs in Switzerland, and of the Dutch Societies for the Control of Milk 
Production and the keeping of the Pedigree Stock Book 

In connection with the Swiss brown cattle, he observes that, owing 
to the wide diffusion of late years of the improved cattle of the Schwitz 
canton in the other cantons, the type is now unique, having undergone 
fundamental changes and improvements, so that the primitive local sub¬ 
breeds have disappeared and the predominant type is that which has 
always been bied m Schwitz 

The animals which have been awarded prizes in the Piize Shows can¬ 
not be exported as they are retained by the Swiss Breeding Syndicates 

VII. — The Southern Apennines have a cool climate, good cultivated 
forage plants and possibilities of pasturage; it is therefore advantage 
ous to replace the present cattle (of the Podolian type, chiefly adapted 
to work) by the milch-cattle of the Swiss brown breed. It has already 
been proved in practice that substitute crossing gives good results; but 
for cattle of the Swiss type to succeed, pasture is indispensable; now, it i*> 
asserted by several that the Southern Apennines do not afford pasture 
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suitable for grazing owing to the continual periods of drought to which it is 
subject, even at great elevations. The Travelling School of Agiiculture 
of the Province of Campobasso, of which Prof. Iosa is the Director, has, 
for purposes of demonstration, made an experiment in grazing in the dis¬ 
trict of Matese, at a height of between 1400 and 1550 metres, keeping 
Swiss brown pure-bred heifers there from May 22 to Oct. n, without 
othei food than the open pasture, the animals being kept at night in an 
open enclosure. 

The results were extremely satisfactory. The increase in live weight 
per head, for the 4 months' grazing, varied from 84 to in kg. with an aver¬ 
age of 94 kg. The increase'- in the principal body dimensions were as fol¬ 
lows : height of withers : maximum 13 cm., minimum 7 cm , average 10 cm. 
— length of body, respectively . 20 cm , 6 cm., 12.5 cm. — perimeter of 
thorax : 33 cm., 15 cm., 23 4 cm From the economic point of view 
also, mountain grazing is very advantageous. F. D. 

1337 - Dairy Cow Breeding and Milk Production in Holland, especially as regards 
the Dutch Frisian Breed. — Modschikdijer, in Deutsche Landwtrtschafhche Tierzucht, 
YearXXIV, Nos g-jo, pp 87-01 an<l 101, figs t; Hanover,March 10, 

The indigenous breeds of cattle m Holland are dissimilar in conforma¬ 
tion and are employed for very different purposes 

A. - The Groningen breed is native to the Province of the same 
name, but is now being gradually replaced by the black and white pied Fri¬ 
sian race. Groningen cattle are preponderant only on the Upper Rhine 
and west of Utrecht as far as Alfen ; they are numerically much inferior to 
both the other breeds A white-headed and a pied variety of Groningen 
cattle may be distinguished. 

a) The white headed variety of Groningen cattle is stronger and 
heavier than the pied , these animals fatten very well. They are entirely 
black except for the head, belly, lower portion of the chest, the teats and 
the switch of the tail which aie white The head is fine and wide, the 
horns are slender, the barrel is rounded and the back well-developed. Al¬ 
though this is eminently a beef-breed, the udders of the cows are well 
shaped, so that milk yield is large. The live weight of the cows varies 
between 600 and 650 kg., their dressing yield is about 55 %. The milk 
yield is about 3700 kg. annually with a fat content of 3 %. These animals 
are chiefly bred in South Holland and in the neighbourhood of Groningen. 

b) The pied variety of Groningen cattle has irregular black and 
white patches on the body. The average annual milk yield is about 3750 
kg. ; the live-weight of the cows when adult is about 525 kg.; two-year 
old bulls weigh as much as 625 kg. This variety is bred to the north of 
Groningen and south of the Ems canal. 

B. — The Pied Red Breed is reared for milk and beef. It is the 
smallest of the Dutch breeds (1.25 rn.-1.30 m. in height at the withers). 
These animals are generally red with the exception of the lower part of the 
chest and the belly, the lower portion of the legs and the front of the head, 
all of which are white. The head is coarse, the hide thin and fine, and the 
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chest deep, the horns are of medium length, white for most of their length, 
but yellow at the base and dark at the tip, the chest is deep, the legs are 
short, but well set. The live-weight is about 500 kg. and the cows yield 
annually about 3800 kg. of milk with 3 % of butter fat. 

C. — The Pied Dutch-Frisian Breed is found in Frisia and in the 
North and South of Holland. It is a typical dairy-breed and widely 
kept, being characterised by its very high yield of rich milk. 

These cattle have a long massive body, their live weight averages 
525 kg. Three varieties can be distinguished * 

a) The Frisian variety, of which the breeding centre is Frisia; it 
is white or pied-black, the latter colouring being preferred. The animals 
have a head of medium length, black with a small white patch between the 
horns, the neck and saddle are black, the rest of the body is white. Not 
infrequently a blue border marks the line of separation between the white 
and black. The bulls have strong black horns with tufts of hair upon the 
line uniting them. The body is angular, the back wide and powerful and 
the tail long with large switch. The milch cows have the well-formed teats 
and udder regarded as a a sign of good milk production. Attention is 
now paid to the symmetry of these animals, although hitherto this character 
has been neglected. The live-weight of the cows varies between 500 and 
600 kg. and that of the two-year-old bulls is from 600 to 700 kg. The 
milk yield is 4500 to 4900 kg. j>er annum, the fat percentage being from 
3.05 to 3.20. 

b) The Northern Dutch Pied Breed differs very little from the pre¬ 
ceding ; the white patches are more extensive, the hide is finer, the head 
wider and shorter, the chest deeper, the frame lighter and the muscles 
are better developed. The animals of this breed weigh some 100-200 kg 
more than the Black Frisian. Their annual milk production reaches 
4200 to 4600 kg., the fat content being 3 %. 

c) The Black Pied Breed of South Holland is a native of the islands 
of the coast of Central Holland and differs greatly from the breeds hitherto 
described. The animals are distinguished by their squat appearance, 
powerful muscles, strong frame and the very clear demarcation of the white 
and black patches. The horns are yellowish with black points, the neck 
is somewhat short, the chest deep and wide, the legs short, but well set 
on. The annual milk yield is about 4500 kg. with 3.2% butter-fat. Some 
of the cows give daily as much as 30 kg. of milk with 4.9 % of butter-fat 

As a rule, the farms in Holland are small ; in some districts such as 
Frisia and North Holland, they are entirely engaged in breeding milch 
■cows, in which case butter and cheese are made. In Utrecht and some parts 
of South Holland, where intensive pig-breeding is practised, whey is fed to 
the swine that are turned out to grass ; 60-70’ pigs can be reared with 25 
dairy cows and 15 hectares of grass-land. Mixed farms consisting of 
3 / 4 pasture and *4 arable land are chiefly found in the Southern islands ol 
Holland, though they are also met with in the North. In the latter region, 
cattle are raised intensively on grazing, beets, beans, oats and clover. No 
cheese, is, however, made on the farms neither are any pigs kept, for all the 
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milk is at once taken to the great cheese factories in the neighbouring 
town. 

The cattle breeding is very well-organised. The State gives prizes 
for bulls and supplies funds for the purchase of bulls and cows for breeding 
purposes ; it has also established agricultural schools with the status of 
secondary schools. There are Bull-keeping Stations, Cow-testing Societies 
and Breed Societies. An interesting innovation in scoring has been 
adopted at Shows and Competitions, consisting in giving ioo points to each 
cow according to the quality of its different organs ; no cow that has been 
accredited with less than 75 points may be entered on the pedigree Herd- 
book. 

It is evident that in a country like Holland, where the different breeds 
of cattle are reared and valued for their milk production, the dairy industry 
is of great importance. Except during 3 or 4 months, the cows are jnilkd 
in the field and a good milker is highly esteemed Holland manufactures 
several kinds of butter, which are exported chiefly to England and German}', 
sour butter, sweet cream butter, " whey butter ” and centrifugated butter. 

Cheese is made in Holland to the extent of go million kg. annually and is 
exported to Germany, Belgium, England and France, in different forms and 
qualities, under special local names. 

The Dutch cow-sheds are of the old type , the cows face towards the 
main wall, the food has to pass between the animals on its way to the man¬ 
ger and the water is distributed in buckets. The two principal drawbacks 
of such sheds is their low flooi and the difficulty of drainage. Most of 
these defects have been corrected in a new type of Dutch shed. A third 
type is adopted in the cheese-factories in which the cows are arranged in 
two rows with a common manger between them. 

The calves are given from three to four litres of freshly drawn milk 
daily for the first fortnight, after which they are also fed with other very 
nourishing foods. They are then put out to grass, but still receive three 
litres of milk and half a kilo of nutritive substances. On some farms, the 
calves are given milk alone for the first two months and afterwards whey 
with finely-ground maize until the tenth month. E. F. 

1338 - Effect of Variations in the daily Yield and in the Diet on the Composi- goats 
tion Of Goat’s Milk. — Tayior, W and Husba.yi>, A D (Rovetl Research Insti¬ 
tute, Aberdeen), In The Journal 0/ Agricultural Science, Vol XII, 2nd part, pp 111-124, 

3 diagr Cambridge, April iq ’2 

Experiments regarding the influence of the diet on the compositions 
of milk have often given somewhat divergent results. Thus Vorr (1869) 
found, by experimenting on a bitch, that an excess of one constituent 
in the ration tended to increase slightly the percentage of the same con¬ 
stituent in the milk but the deviation from the normal composition was 
relatively small. Ingle (1901) found that a diet rich in protein increased 
the production of milk and its fat content. Crowtiier (1917) found that 
a diet rich in protein caused a decrease in the quantity of milk but increas¬ 
ed the fat content. Jordan and J enter (1917) ascertained that the amount 
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of fat in the ration had no influence on the percentage of fat in cow's milk* 
Morgan, Berger and Fingerling (1904) found in their experiments on 
goats that a diet poor in fat produced milk with a small percentage of fat. 
The writers remark that in the modifications introduced into the rations 
its calorific value is not always taken into account, for which reason the 
effect of changes in the ration may have been attributed to modifications 
in the constituents of the ration. Moreover, modifications in the volume 
of milk produced, as well as in its fat content or in the effect which the for¬ 
mer has on the latter have in neither case been always taken into account. 
For these reasons the writers were induced to submit the question to fresh 
experiments. 

I. — Effect of variations in volume on the percentage compo¬ 
sition OF THE MILK IN THE CASE OF A GOAT KEPT ON A DIET OF UNVARYING 
composition. — i) The milk from 2 daily milkings was mixed, and the 
volume — percentage of protein — casein — albumen + globulin — 
non proteic nitrogen — fat — lactose — ash — were determined. As 
the goat was m an advanced stage of lactation, the volume of milk was 
continuously decreasing. The statement of Hammond and Hawk and 
other writers to the effect that there is an inverse ratio between the 
percentage of fat and the daily volume, was confirmed , it was also ascer¬ 
tained that the percentage of protein varies inversely to the volume, at 
least as regularly as that of the fat. although the variation is less marked 
The percentage of lactose remained almost constant, and only varied be¬ 
tween 4 19 and 4.30 %. The percentage of ash (o 94-1.08) showed a 
tendency to increase with the decrease in the volume of milk produced. The 
volume of milk in 24 hours and the percentages ascertained respectively 
on the 1st, 8th and 16th day of the experiment were:— 310 — 240 — 145 
cubic cm. — Protein:— 4 50 — 4 86 — 5-40 % — Casein:— 307 — 
3.41 — 3.79 % — Albumen + globulin :— 1 20 — 1 24 — 1 37 % — 

Non-proteic nitrogen:— o 23 — 0.21 — 0.24 % — Fat:— 454 — 5.62 

— 5*94 % — Lactose :— 4 26 — 4 35 — 4.30 % — Ash .— o 98 — 0.97 

— 104%. 

2) A goat was fed for 8 days with unlimited quantities of hay and 
oatmeal ; for 2 days she was given nothing to eat, and beginning with the 
nth day she was fed as before. The decrease and fresh increase in the 
production of milk were accompanied by the following changes in compo¬ 
sition :— at the end of the 1st period of feeding: — Milk 460 cubic cm. , 
Protein 2.93 % ; Fat 3.95 % ; Lactose 4.07 % ; Ash 0.79 % — the 2nd 
day of fasting, respectively.— 50 cubic cm. — 9.24 — 10.16 — 2.31 — 
1.37 % — the 2nd day after renewed feeding :— 350 cubic cm. — 2.5 2 

— 4.81 — 4-23 — 0.91 % The decrease in the volume of milk was 
therefore accompanied by an increase in the percentages of protein, fat, and 
ash, and a decrease in the percentage of lactose. 

3) and 4) The writers analysed the milk of a goat at the beginning 
and end of the lactation period respectively ; they found that the natural 
decrease in the volume of milk is accompanied by the same variations in 
composition as those caused by fasting. It is therefore possible to formu- 
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late the following general principle : — with a diet of unvarying composi¬ 
tion, the percentages of all constituents of the milk except lactose, tend to 
vary inversely to the volume of milk,secreted ; the percentage of lactose, 
which is normally very constant, tends to vary directly with the volume, 
and such variation is especially marked at the beginning and end of the 
period of lactation. 

II. — Influence of diet on the volume and percentage 
composition of the miek. — 5) After establishing the above principle 
in the case of a diet of unvarying composition, the writers investigated 
the extent to which it would be modified with diets containing an ab¬ 
normally large quantity of one of the powerful constituents^ protein, fat, 
carbo-hydrates. The results are summarized in the following Table. In 
calculating the average percentages of protein in the milk, non-protein 
nitrogen was excluded. The ration rich in fat consisted of :— 525 gm. 
of hay + 243 gm. of groundnuts + 102 gm. of oatmeal + 266 gm. of crush¬ 
ed carob-beans +'71 gm. of sugar; the ration rich in proteins was compos¬ 
ed of 560 gm. of hay + 300 gm. of 11 plasmon ” + 535 gm. of oat¬ 
meal ; that rich in carbo-hydrates of : — 586 gm. of hay + 374 gm. of 
crushed carob-beans + 531 gm. of indian meal + 98 gm. of oatmeal. 
The calorific value of the rations was respectively 4225 — 3702 — 463k' 
caloiies. 


Average daily volume and percentage composition of milk 
* ' for each diet period. 
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Nature of diet 
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in 24 horn 

Protein 

Casein 
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cubic I 
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% 

% 

% 

! % 

Rich in fat (14 days) . 

395 

4.14 

3.20 

i 

°.94 ; 

0.20 

4.401 

4*23 

0.96 

Normal (9 days) .. 1 

319 

4.66 

339 

1.27 

0.23 

5.33 

3-90 

1.10 

Rich In proteins (16 days) . 

533 

4.34! 

323 

*>1* i 

0.39 

323 

405 

°*93 

Normal (5 days) . 

380 

4.42 

3.43 

0.991 

0.26 

4.40 

3*91, 

1.08 

Rich in carbo-hdyrates (13 days) . 

439 

4.42 

334 

1.08 j 

i 

0.16 

| 3-52 

4* x 7 j 

0.92 


In no case, was there a direct increase in the percentage of the consti¬ 
tuent of the milk corresponding to the constituent in excess in the diet. 
Proteins, fat and ash all tend, though in different degrees, to vary inverse¬ 
ly and lactose directly with the volume of milk secreted daily. Variations 
in the composition of the milk undoubtedly occur with the different diets, 
but these variations were of such a kind and degree that they may be at¬ 
tributed to variations in the amount of secretion and consequently in the 
volume of milk produced daily. Several other feeding tests gave similar 
results. In one of them, the ration rich in protein (305 gm.) contained 
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only 3700 calories, against 4230 for that rich in fat (136 gm.) and 4630 
for that rich in carbohydrates ; the volumes of milk obtained in 24 hours 
were respectively 540 — 400 — 440 — cubic cm. Proteins therefore 
have a marked stimulating effect upon the secretion of milk. Non pro- 
teic nitrogen on the other hand, is directly proportional to the diet. 

Tn conclusion, it appears that the percentage composition of milk is 
determined by the intensity of secretion, diet has no direct effect, except 
in the case of non-proteic nitrogen, which is not a product of the mam¬ 
mary gland ; but it has an indirect influence through its effect on the 
volume of milk produced daily . A diet rich in proteins stimulates the 
secretion of milk (1). 

1339 - Rearing young Pigs without Milk Rations. — Sanubrustk, in Zcitschnft fur 

Schweinezucht , Year XXIX, No 8 , pp 1x6 X21 Neudamra, May 1, 1922. 

Milk has always been much used in rearing young pigs and before the 
War it paid well to employ milk for this purpose. On the other hand, the 
supply of milk has decreased of late years, whereas the amount required to 
meet the requirements of the population has increased, so that breeders 
no longer include milk in the rations fed to their pigs. In order that the 
young animals shall not suffer from this change, the author advocates 
the rearing of sows with abundant milk production that will suffice for the 
whole litter of little pigs. He mentions some instances observed at the 
Ruhlsdorf Experimental Pig-Breeding Station. One sow had sufficient milk, 
to feed the 9 piglings of her fourth litter for 3 weeks when they reached 
the average weight of 16.7 kg. In addition, although"she had been served 
again on the 6th week, she acted as foster-mother to 5 other young pigs 
for 3 weeks. The same sow had suckled 11 out of the 15 piglings of her 
first litter. These little animals weighed on an average 14.64 kg. at the 
end of 10 weeks. 

A second sow reared until fully grown 7 young pigs of her 3 first 
litters and transmitted to her descendents this extraordinary capacity 
of milk production. One of her daughters 1 eared for 10 weeks 10 little 
pigs, which attained the average weight of 8.82 kg. and suckled 9 pigs oi 
her second litter. A third sow suckled for 10 weeks 9 young pigs till they 
reached the average weight of 23.22 kg. (one weighed as much as 28 kg.). 
The sow lost 25 kg. whereas the ordinary decrease in weight during the 
10 weeks' suckling (at Ruhlsdorf) is only 10 kg., and the customary weight 
attained by the little pigs is 15.2 kg. 

In order to increase milk production, the author advises feeding 
sows for 5 weeks before farrowing and throughout the suckling period, with 
nutritious foods rich in protein (2), and accustoming the young animals. 


(1) A paper by K W Clothier entitled “Seasonable Variation** in Butter-Fat Con¬ 
tent of Milk in Southern Arizona, M accompanied by a bibliography of 100 publications has 
appeared in Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science, Proceedings Vol. 3Q, pp. 75-112, 
19*9, and was revised in Experiment Station Record , Vol. 46, No. 7, V *>79 Washington, 
May 1922 (Ed.) 

(2) The breeder must vary the quality and quantity of the fowl according to the 
particular sow, for no two animals are alike in their requirements (Author's note) 
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from the beginning to take other foods in addition to the sow's milk. In 
this way the dam loses less weight, the litter fattens more rapidly, and the 
sow can be served again after the 6th week without the young pigs suffering 
from the necessary change in the milk of their dam, as they are already 
able to consume large quantities of solid food. 

E. F. 

1340 - Summer Pig-Breeding in Germany. — muller, in Deutsche Landwirtschatthche 

i Year XXVI, No 2, pp 15-17 Hanover, Januaty 13,1^22 

Rearing pigs in the summer and turning them out to grass is very 
profitable both from the economic and hygienic standpoints, for the ani¬ 
mals do not requiie artificial feeds which are scarce and costly, while from 
passing many hours in the open, they become more robust and disease- 
resistant. On the other hand, care must be exercised in the choice of a 
grazing-ground, which must be under young grass, for the pig unlike the 
ox, cannot eat large quantities of indigestible food. The grazing question 
having been settled, it next remains to decide whether supplementary food 
should be given. This depends upon the quality of the pasture and the 
stage of the animal's development. The author gives in this connection 
the results of three experiments carried out at the Ruhlsdorf Experiment 
Station. 

During the summer of 191Q, 17 p'gs varying in age from 12 to 16 
months were turned out from the middle of May to the middle of Sep¬ 
tember into a field of cereal stubble, clover, and irrigated meadow-grass. 
In spite of the dry summer, the animals found plenty to eat and increased 
in live-weight 166 gm. per head and per day. 

In 1920, 8 adult and 7 young sows were kept at grass in an irrigated 
field. The experiment w y as to have lasted 4 months, but was reduced 
to 11 weeks, as the animals were about to farrow and therefore needed the 
addition of a ration rich in albuminous substances. The older sows behav¬ 
ed as usual, their average increase being 11.5 kg. per head; the younger 
sows only increased 5.95 kg. in weight, although the gain proportionate to 
that of the other sows and to their own initial weight would have been 
7-5 kg. 

In 1921, the animals were first grazed oti meadow clover and subse¬ 
quently on an irrigated meadow-grass ; only adult sows were turned out, 
their average increase in live-weight was 13 kg. It should be noted that 
the weight of the sows diminished after the litter was weaned because the 
nutritive value of grass is relatively less than that of the albuminous sub¬ 
stances fed during the suckling period. 

The above-mentioned instances show that it is possible to keep adult 
swine at grass. The author has carried out experiments to determine 
whether young pigs can pick enough food in the fields, or require a supple¬ 
mentary ration. Sixty-six young sows were divided into 6 lots. The 1st 
received meadow-clover and x /vl kg. (P er bead and per day) crushed soya ; 
the 2nd was only given meadow clover; the 3rd had irrigated meadow- 
grass and y z kg, soya; the 4th only irrigated meadow-grass; the 5th 
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a special grass mixture (i) and x / 2 kg. soya — the 6th only the mixed 
pasture. 

The animals used in the experiment were 7 months old ; their average 
initial live-weight was 60 kg. The results obtained showed that the in¬ 
creased weight per head in the lots given soya in addition was roo gm.; 
the pigs given no supplementary ration lost 13 gm per head per day In 
order to obtain an increase of 1 kg. in live weight, 6 kg. of soya were re¬ 
quired in the case of the animals fed on meadow clover, and 4.4 kg. and 
4 kg. of soya respectively for those that were fed on irrigated meadow 
grass and the mixed pasture. Grazing therefore does not give satisfactory 
results with growing animals and sometimes causes a diminution in 
weight. E. F 

1341 - Breeding Autumn Farrowed Pigs in the United States. — casemknt, i> i> 

111 1 he Breeder's Gazette , Vol I^XXXI, No 10, pp 323-524 Chicago, March <), 11)22 

On a Kansas farm, 72 sows were mated with boars of different breeds 
in May and March 1921 

Twenty-one Duroc-Jersey sows (the number was subsequently reduced 
to 11 by sale) were served by 2 Duroc-Jersey boars, and 12 Poland China 
sows by 2 Poland China boars. 

A third lot of 8 Duroc-Jersey and of Poland China were served by one 
White Large English Yorkshire boar, and one Duroc-Jersey sow was acci¬ 
dentally served by a Poland China boar 

Fifteen sows (5 per lot) did not prove to be in pig During June, July, 
and August, the sows were turned out to feed in a lucerne field and received 
a small maize ration At the farrowing season, these animals were collect¬ 
ed into several lots and placed in a field provided with sheds and sties, so 
that each sow could choose the shelter it preferred. 

Between September 1 and October 3, 44 of the sows farrowed , the 
litter sired by the White Yorkshire boar was composed entirely of white 
piglings. The Duroc Jersey sows proved more prolific than the Poland 
China sows, and the sows of both breeds served by the white boar had 
larger litters than those mated with a boar of then own breed. 

Out of 401 young pigs, 38 were born dead, the 363 others had decreased 
in number, by October 31, to 195, viz , 4 15 piglings per sow. This high 
rate of mortality is difficult to explain, for all the young animals appeared 
strong and vigorous ; it is however most probable that the sows were over¬ 
fat and the temperature was too high at the time of farrowing to obtain 
satisfactory results. 

In many cases, the mothers proved bad nurses. The survivors how¬ 
ever .appeared more lively than usual and had excellent health. The 
piglings were inoculated with serum and vaccin after weaning, about De¬ 
cember 13 ; on the same day, 73 of the largest animals, which already turn 


(1) This is obtained by sowing pei hectaie • 2 kg Phleum pratense — 30 kg Poa pra 
Unsts — 2 kg Poa Utvuxlt* — 10 kg Loiium perenne — 8 kg white clover — 4 kg vellov 
clover. 
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ed the scale at 30 kg., were isolated and turned into an extensive grazing- 
ground. 

The author is of opinion that it is too soon to make a satisfactory com¬ 
parison between the following weights reached by the pigs of the different 
breeds at the date of the publication of this article. 


Breed 

No. of pigs 

Weight in kg. 

Age in days 

Duroc-Jersey. 

! | 

88 

27.21 

in 

Poland-China. 

16 1 

2368 

! 94 

Crossed with Yorkshire. 

79 i 

28 03 

! 103 

Hybrids Duroc-Jersey X Poland-China . . 

_ 2 _j 

14 96 

73 


From these weights, no decision can be made as to the respective 
merits of any one race. The white pigs appear the heaviest, because 
they are the largest and fattest, but on comparing their age with their 
weight, it is seen that this is not a fair inference to draw. The superior¬ 
ity or inferiority of the white animals could only have been determined 
100 days after the publication of this article viz., on April 15 (the probable 
date of their sale), at which time each pig would have weighed about 91 kg. 
The superiority of the white pigs as regards fertility and disease resist¬ 
ance is however clearly shown by the following Table. 



Mortality 

at birth 


Pigli igs 

that survived 

105 days 

Breed 

---— — 

—--— ... 

—-- 


■-— 

• — - 

Total births Bora 

dead ; 

1 

% 

Tigs born 
alive 

Alive 

on 

j 105th day 

i % 

1 

Duroc-Jersey .... 

228 1 

i 

23 ; 

1 

io.6 1 

205 

t 

i 88 

i 38.5 

Poland-China . . . . 

| 34 ; 

11 | 

20.0 j 

i 43 

! 

! 16 

! 296 

Crossed with York¬ 


| 



j 

shire . 

116 

I 


35 i 

{ 

112 

79 

! 67.0 

1 

Totals . . . 

j 388 

! i 

S8 i 

j 

38 # 

j 183 

— 


The laws of hereditary transmission made it possible to predict that the 
mating of the thin spare Yorkshire boar with quieter and fatter sows would 
produce vigorous healthy offspring. Other experiments which are in pro¬ 
gress will undoubtedly afford further proof of this superiority. E. F. 

1342 - Development and Feeding of pare bred Yorkshire Pigs from the time of 
Weaning to the Beginning of Fattening: Observations at the Lodi Experi¬ 
mental Cheese-m aking Institute. — fascktti, g. in Annan dcivistituto <a caset- 
ficio in Lodi , Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 134*140. Lodi, September 192a. 

The critical period in the feeding of pigs in establishments where it 
is based on whey, is that between the time of weaning and the beginning of 
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fattening. As a contribution to the knowledge of food rations which are 
suitable and of the increases in weights which occur during that period, 
the writer publishes the following data relating to the piggery attached 
to the LfOdi Experimental Cheese-making Institute : — 


Averages from April 30 to June 30. 

Initial weight per head .22.50 kg. 

Daily ration per head :— 

Whey . 5.80 » 

Indian meal . 025* 

Bran . 024 » 

Average increase per head. 1000 » 

Averages from July t to August 30. 

Initial weight per head. 32.50 » 

Daily ration per head :— 

Whey . 0 50 » 

Indian meal . ... 040# 

Bran. 0.40 » 

Average increase per head.17 80 » 

F D. 

1343 - A Bavarian Breed of Pigs in Process of Extinction. — stockklau.nhr, i n 


Suddexitsche Landwirtschajtliche 1 lerzucht , Year XVJI, No. 9, p 101. Munich-Hanover, 
May s, 192^. 

The half red Bavarian “ Eandrasse " variety (local breed) wa^ 
very common up to fifty years ago in Bavaria, in the north of the 
Palatinate ; it was and still is known by the local name of “ Triebsau 
The animal had long legt> and a large frame , it was excellent for extensive 
breeding, for it was accustomed to feed itself at pasture from spring to au¬ 
tumn. Its products were much in demand on the market. By the grad¬ 
ual substitution of intensive for extensive breeding this hardy race which 
developed slowly, had to give place to finer and more precocious races much 
less resistant to disease. To prevent its extinction a few specimens are now 
being reared separately in certain establishments and their crossing with 
selected pigs has given excellent results. 

Experiments are being made on crossing with improved " Landrasse ” 
pigs. E. F. 

1344 - Studies of the presdnt position of Pig Breeding in Germany and in 
Australia* — I. MOixpr, Die deutsche Sehwemerueht in Vergangenheit und 7 uktmft» 
in Deutsche landwtrt->chafthche Tterzucht , Year 26, No. 4, pp 3**36. Hanover, Jan 
nary 27, XQ22. — II Perkins, A. J , The Pig Industry : A Neglected Source ot 
National Wealth, in Department of Agriculture of South Australia , Bulletin No. 164, 
pp. 2-20, II tables. Adelaide, Julv 1922. 

I. — Pig breeding in Germany : past and future. — Before the 
war Germany owned 25 million pigs. The breeders fed their pigs in many 
ways : most of them had founded large industrial breeding establishments 
where the pigs^were fattened quickly and either fed on German produce 
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(barley, potatoes* skim-milk) or else mainly on American maize and Rus¬ 
sian barley. When the war broke out and the frontiers were closed 
against all imports, these establishments stopped work, for the country 
no longer furnished sufficient produce and none of sufficiently good quality ; 
those who only used German produce were able to keep on their industry 
for a short time, but they also had to give it up on account of the scarcity 
of food and rationing. However, in spite of the difficult conditions created 
by the war, breeding was still possible on farms where the pigs fed on acorns 
in summer and were given large rations of turnips in winter and only con¬ 
sumed small quantities of foods rich in albumen (fish-meal, etc.). On the 
other hand owing to the gradual industrialisation of pig breeding this class 
of breeders was a small one and, consequently, the want of pork during 
the war and the reduction in its consumption became very marked and 
caused the number of pigs to fall to 5 millions. The number is now increas¬ 
ing daily and the increasing consumption of pork shows that the Germans 
cannot do without it even though the price is high. In fact, owing to the 
present cost of barley, 300 marks per quintal,a breeder cannot sell 1 quintal 
live weight of pork for which 5 qx. of barley are necessary, at less than 1700 
marks. Increase in the production of pigs is impossible with such prices 
and in places where the industrial pre-war methods were followed agricul- 
tiual methods have now to be substituted. This means increasing the 
peiiod of fattening from 9 months to 1 year though the number of pigs 
required may be obtained in the course of time. 

From spring to the end of autumn, and even in winter on fine days, 
the pigs live in the open and graze. As winter feed, tubers and roots are 
used. Turnips make one of the best feeds ; next come potatoes, mangolds, 
swedes and carrots. The choice of these feeds is purely experimental 
on the part of the breeder, who knows that potatoes are best for fattening 
and turnips for rearing. These foods, rich in carbo-hydrates but poor in 
albumen should be mixed with others (beans, peas, lupines). Such products 
as fish-meal, blood-meal, etc. can also be used but in small quantities. 

Sows suckling their young get turnips or potatoes and other very nu¬ 
tritious feeds so that they may lose as little weight as possible. The young 
pigs remain with the sow for 8 or 10 weeks. As from the 3rd week, 
they are fed with,potatoes, fish-meal, crushed beans (without milk); they 
are then considered adult, go to graze in summer and aie fed on turnips 
in winter. When the animal has leached a certain weight and age it is 
put to fatten and fed mainly on potatoes of which as much as it will eat 
are given. Boars and breeding sows kept for the ptupose should be fed 
just sufficiently * to prevent their losing weight ; for this they should 
be turned out to graze in summer and given young dry clover and turnips 
in winter. 

The commonest breeds of pigs in Germany are improved white pigs 
and improved " Landschweine ** (pigs of the country). 

The differences between the two races, owing to very extensive impro¬ 
vement, is small and is often merely a matter of the length and arrangement 
of the ears. For this reason the breeder should not let himself be influenced 
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too much by the question of breed in estimating the qualities of an animal 
nor when choosing an animal for breeding, consider only fine shape but 
also the number of teats, the fecundity of the sow and the rate of growth 
of the young pigs. Often the finest looking animals give a smaller quantity 
of lard, while the sows are not prolific and the boars do not breed well. 

II. — The breeding op pigs in South Australia and its import¬ 
ance as a source of national wealth. — In T919, Australia owned 
755 494 pigs, which was a decrease of 20 % as compared with 1900. In 
South Australia itself there were 60 000 pigs in 1919, while there were 
twice that number in 1890 and three times as many in 1884. This very 
considerable decrease indicates that pig breeding does not flourish in Aus¬ 
tralia at present. The bad health of pigs is a secondary and partial cause, 
but does not depend on the general climatic conditions of the country, 
which, on the contrary, are very favourable, nor on epidemic or sporadic 
diseases, which are rare and may easily be avoided if the animals are 
allowed to live in the open with as much room as possible and in strictly 
hygienic conditions. The main reasons are the carelessness and want of 
experience of the local breeders who do not know how to organise a 
favourable market for the export of their produce. 

Such a market can only be found abroad, for local consumption is very 
limited, not more than 70 000 pigs a year, and is often an insufficient out¬ 
let for the production. To this must be added frequent and considerable 
fluctuations in prices, which are very risky for an industry such as pig 
breeding which requires a certainty of profit over a fairly long period. 
On the other hand there are at the present time special conditions which 
suggest pig breeding as the only resource for a large part of the national 
economy. Up to date cultivation in Australia has been on a 2 or 3 year 
rotation for a single crop, ananged somewhat as follows: — 



2 year rotation 

| 3 year rotation 

i st year' 

Fallow 

1 

Fallow 

2 nd » 

Wheat 

Wheat 

3rd » 

— 

Grazing 


This method was economically satisfactory so long as the land owned 
by the breeders could be extended and purchased cheaply ; but now con¬ 
ditions have changed, the area of estates goes on decreasing slowly but 
constantly and the cost of land steadily rises. A more intensive method 
of cultivation which will give 2 crops every 3 or 4 years is therefore imper¬ 
ative. But the growing of wheat after wheat cannot be recommended; 
wheat must be grown alternately with another cereal, for example barley 
and preferentially Cape barley, oats, etc., so as to get the following rc- 
tations :— a) fallow — wheat — barley or oats ; b) fallow — Wheat — barley 
or oats '— grazing. 
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In Australia, there are at present about 100000 acres of barley, of 
which the produce is difficult to distribute owing to the fluctuating condi¬ 
tions of the market. 

If the above mentioned rotation is adopted there would then be about 

1 000 000 acres under cultivation. The only way of utilizing the yield which 
otherwise could not be used, as the prices abroad, for example in England 
which imports largely, are insufficiently remunerative, would be to use it 
for feeding pigs. The writer describes some experiments made with the 
object of determining the conditions of rearing pigs on barley. These 
experiments gave the following results :— Twelve young pigs whose total 
weight was 620 lb. (about 51.67 lbs. each) were fed for 6 weeks so that 
they reached a weight of 1150 lb. (about 97 lb % each). During this period 
they were fed as follows * — 

Crushed barlev. 37.8 bu* 

Scraps of meat.168 1b 

Skim-milk. 024 lb. 

This feeding caused an increase in weight of 534 */ 2 lb. 

Without reckoning the barley, the net cost was £1 8s. for the scraps 
of meat — 15s. 5f/ fox the skim-milk — 18s for miscellaneous expenses — 
or a total of £3. is. 5^. The value of the increased live weight, taking 
pork at 8 d. a lb. (the current rate at the time in the neighbourhood) was 
£17. 16s. ; subtracting from that sum the previous total £3.15. 5 d. f there 

remains £14. 14s. ud. for 37.8 bus. of barley, that is to say that each bushel 
of crushed barley brought in 7s. xod when at that time the price of barley 
in the market was about 2s. the bushel. These conditions, in which breeding 
would be very profitable, are exceptionally favourable. At any rate, so 
long as the pork could be disposed of at a minimum price of 4 d. per lb., 
breeding would always show a profit and the barley would thus be used to 
great advantage as a feed for pigs. 

As has previously been stated, the local market could not absorb all the 
pigs which could be fed on barley produced on 1 000 000 acres; other 
markets must therefore be sought. 

Great Britain is one of the countries where the importation of pigs 
is very important. In 1919, it imported 12 432 945 cwt. of pork worth 
£109 430 304 or i8.86rf. per lb. and this item stood first among agricul¬ 
tural products, exceeding even wood in value. The price of i 8 . 86 d. per lb. is 
certainly remunerative for those who supply Great Britain; among the 
latter the United States comes first with 9 480 852 cwt., Canada next with 

2 169 010 cwt., these quantities being worth £83 577 632 and £19 534 159 
respectively. These figures show that 94 % of the produce of pig breeding 
consumed in Great Britain comes from regions where the agricultural con¬ 
ditions are, after all, very similar to those in Australia ; and while in North 
America pigs are fattened on maize, in Australia they would be fattened on 
barley which gives a much better quality of lard. But in the United States 
there are 709 pigs per 1000 inhabitants ; in Canada 470 ; in the Common¬ 
er*] 






wealth of Australia 141 ; and in South Australia only 129. There is, in 
short, the possibility of disposing of the surplus production of pigs of Aus¬ 
tralia in England and France, but this can only occur if the preparation 
and transport of the products has been previously assured. Despatch 
as frozen meat suggests itself as simplest but frozen pork only represents 
13 % of the British import, which consists mainly of lard and hams. On the 
other hand the despatch of thesr two products is a difficult matter for the 
present, for Australian hams and lard ate very different and often inferior 
in kind and quality to those to which European consumers are accustomed 
Hence they could not compete successfully with the products of the United 
States, a country which has held for many years the European pig maiket 
and thoroughly understands the tastes and preferences of the consumers 
The difficulties aie partly due to the breeder, who does not breed the most 
suitable races, and partly to the butcher who is often careless in preparing 
the meat. However, if there were a demand at stable and remunerative 
prices the breeders of Australian pigs would certainly be impelled on their 
own account to improve production. According to the writer, expert^ 
familiar with the most up to date methods of breeding and specimens of the 
be^t breeds should be brought over from America, so as to enable large 
establishments to be started in which expendituie and loss would be re¬ 
duced to a minimum. Private persons might with advantage interest 
themselves in such enterprises and Government assistance should be 
forthcoming. K F. 

1345 - New Methods of Pig Breeding in Germany as the most effective Means of 

Increasing Meat and Fat Production. — probst, m Zcuschnft fur Schunnczncht 

Year XXIX, Is ot- 3 - 4 , Pl> 33-37 anti iig* S Xcuilamm, February 1 s .March i 

1 922 

Pig-breeding could be made far more profitable than it is at present 
if the results of the most recent scientific experiments on the subject weie 
applied to the industry. This remark holds good for Germany more than 
for any other country, since owing to the large number of swine reared 
and fattened there, a very large increase in meat and fat production could 
be obtained by avoiding common errors and getting rid of the negative 
factors neglected by practical breeders. 

Very frequently, unprolific sows which are bad nurses are employed, 
fattening is carried out in an unsystematic fashion, and the animals live 
under unhygienic conditions, and are thus exposed to numerous diseases. 
Some of the piggeries are so badly built and kept as to exercise a dele¬ 
terious effect on fattening and breeding. The boars are purchased in a 
haphazard manner, only the shape and size of the animals being taken 
into account without any guarantee as to their genetic qualities. The 
breeders usually do not keep a pig-book, or if kept, it is so incomplete 
as to be of little use. In order to correct these defects, the author 
advises that more scientific methods be adopted in the large establish¬ 
ments. It would, for instance, be necessary to collect, at these breeding 
stations, boars characterised by special qualities, and to cease breeding 
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from well-shaped, but unprolific sows. In the author's opinion three or 
four such stations, each possessing 20 brood-sows would be sufficient to 
distribute throughout Bavaria, directly or indirectly, a large number of 
animals for breeding purposes and considerably to improve the local 
production within the next ten years. 

In systematic breeding no sow ought to be used that has any defect 
whether from the point of view of fertility or disposition, or which has 
proved a bad nurse. The boars chosen should be well-shaped, but must 
belong to a line known for its excellent and constant characters, thus giving 
the surest guarantee of their capability as sires. In order to start a breed¬ 
ing Station the young boars and sows must be the offspring of good sows, 
in which case some of the number will certainly make valuable breeding 
animals and probably produce progeny endowed with their own characters. 
By further selection it will be always possible to continue improving the 
quality of the breeding-stock. 

In order to effect these reforms, a pig-book is absolutely necessary 
in large Stations, although to keep it properly requires much time and at¬ 
tention. 

The author recommends a pig-book divided into 6 parts such as he 
suggested to the Bavarian Minister of Agriculture and describes its construc¬ 
tion and method of use. 

1) Register of the herds (in German Herdbuchformblult). This in¬ 
most important for the breeder, and .shows at a glance the value and char¬ 
acters of the animal. Two pages are reserved for each individual. The 
number, name, date of birth, etc. are first entered, a space being reserved 
for the reasons of the animal's possible removal from the station. In another 
division is given the animal’s pedigree to the 4th generation. On a se¬ 
parate part of the page are registered the following particulars * date of 
birth — number and weight of the newly born pigs — number, weight, 
growth, characteristic shapes of the young pigs reared — if the animal is 
a sow. If it is a boar, the number of sows it has served and the size of the 
litters are noted. In the case of each parent, the name, number, qualities 
and defects are registered. This modification in the usual tables is very 
useful, for the good or bad qualitites of the animal's parents are at once 
seen ; further, it is the only way of determining and demonstrating the laws 
of heredity in swine. 

In another column are set down the length and quality of the different 
parts of the animal, to each of which a special number corresponds that 
marks its value. In systematic breeding establishments, no animal with 
a score lower than "very good " should be reared. The author regards 
as arbitrary the common practice of adding together the various points for 
the different parts of the body and considering their sum total as an index 
of the value of the pig. 

On another part of the form are entered the number and shape of the 
teats, the weight of the sow and its length at different ages. The author 
recommends that the adult animal should be weighed and measured at 
least once a year. 
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2) Pedigree {Ahnentafel). On this are entered the progenitors of 
each animal as far back as the 7th generation, with their good points and 
defects. It is an extended form of the table given in the Pig-book. 

3) Album of photographs (Lichtbildformbldtter). This contains the 
photos of the most valuable animals in the breeding-Station. 

4) Pigling book (Ferkelbuch ). In this are entered the characters 
and peculiarities of all the pigs farrowed every year by each sow. 

5) Piggery-book (Stallbuch) a reproduction in pocket form of the 
first book. Compiled for the practical breeder. 

6) Book of Weights ( Wagbuch ). In this are noted the weight of 
each pig in the breeding-station. Adult animals should be weighed four 
times yearly, while growing pigs must be weighed once a month. 

7) Breeding Societies Register ( Aufnahmebuch ). This book is de¬ 

signed for Societies consisting of several breeders and gives in a reduced 
form the Herdbuchformblatt of each. E. F. 

1346 - The Expediency of Rearing Swine at Grass in South Germany. — Schnfider , 

in Zeitschrtft fur Schweinezncht, Year XXIX, No 7, pp 97-100 Neudamm, Apr.l is, 

192U 

One of the problems that German pig-breeders are now studying is 
how to feed their animals in order to obtain a reasonable profit in spite 
of the high price of food. One of the best possible methods is to turn the 
animals out to grass, a course that has been very generally advised The 
author however is doubtful as to its expediency and makes reference to 
the fact that the pig-breeding conditions in North Germany are different 
from those obtaining in South Germany. In the north, there is a 
limited number of large industrial breeding farms as well as many average 
sized farms, and the grassland is either quite near or actually surrounds 
the homesteads. In such circumstance^ it is natural that the pigs should 
be allowed the run of the meadows , the doors of the sties are opened in 
the morning and left open throughout the day, so that the animals can 
come and go at will. On the other hand, whereas the large farms possess 
grass-land that is laid down and used periodically, there is no true pastur¬ 
age in the smaller holdings, for as soon as the young grass appears in the 
spring, it is at once eaten. 

The condition of affairs is totally different in South Germany (Wurtem- 
berg, Grand Duchy of Baden etc.), where small and medium,-sized farm** 
predominate and pig-breeding presents many practical difficulties. The 
piggeries and farm-building are not isolated in the middle of meadows, 
but form part of the village , the fields possessed by each pig-breeder are 
scattered, and often lie far from the centre of habitation; the fanner has 
therefore not sufficient grazing ground for his swine. Turning his herds 
into the stubble fields would entail especially in the case of small holdings, 
the expense of a swine-herd to drive the animals from one field to another 
and the pigs would be obliged to walk long distances and this they could 
not stand as they belong to greatly improved breeds. For the above 
reasons, it is clear that grazing is not a suitable method for rearing pigs 
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in South Germany, at all events on small and average sized farms situated 
in villages. From the hygienic point of view, the animals do as well if 
left in the open yard all day as if they had the run of the fields. The 
author is of opinion that all idea of rapid fattening by means of very nour¬ 
ishing artificial foods should be abandoned and natural feeds used, although 
with these the pigs put on weight more slowly. 

In conclusion, he impresses upon pig-breeders the paramount import¬ 
ance of the three factors : light, air and exercise. 

E. F 


1347 - Lucerne as Pasture for Pigs, in Germany. — frOhiich, m Zettscbnft fur 

Schwetnezuchly Year XXJX, No 6, pp 81-84, 1 fifc , Neudamm, April x, 1922 

The general importance of lucern as a feed has always been recognised 
in Germany and the question of its particular utility as pasture for pigs de¬ 
serves consideration. 

The writer, after finding that the experiments on the subject hitherto 
made in Germany were insufficient, undertook a series of researches to 
ascertain if it were really profitable to utilize lucern in this way or not. 

Twenty two young " Eandrasse ” sows, slight!}" modified by crossings 
with a superior breed, of a total weight of 1880 kg (average 85 kg. each) 
and a sow weighing 142 kg. were put out in a lucern field with four wooden 
sheds where they could graze for about 2-3 hours daily As the lucern 
was already well grown the animals were allowed to graze for one morning 
only, the lucern w$s then cut, three days later the sows were again allowed 
to graze ; grazing had to be suspended on two other mornings after the se¬ 
cond and third mowings. The lucern was cut three times , it was found 
that the sows did not eat it so readily as before, perhaps because it had 
grown during very dry weather * the sows only ate the upper part and 
did not touch the lower , for this reason other freshly cut lucerne had to 
be given to them. 

Eighteen animals remained on the pasture for 102 days, 5 from 63 
to 70 days ; there was an average increase of 122 gm. each per day. On the 
other hand in the case of 5 sows the increase in weight was very much 
less than for the others , the writer therefore recommends ascertaining 
whether the animals are profiting by the pasture by weighing them regularly 
and eliminating those which are not giving good results. In addition to 
the lucern eaten by the pigs the lucern field yielded 19 5 qx. of hay in the 
three mowings and the area of the pasture was such that it would certainly 
have yielded a total of 70 qx. of hay, equal to 175 or 200 qx. of green stuff ; 
the daily ration of each sow was therefore 7.5-8 5 kg 

In conclusion it may be stated that pasture has considerable food 
value ; really lucern is one of the best foods for animals on account of its 
considerable albumen content, and they eat it readily, at any rate so long 
as it is not too old. Eater on many of the sows littered and produced a 
considerable quantity of milk. 

E. F. 
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1348 - Rape as a valuable Pasture for Pigs. — rice, b. j. (iuinois Experiment 

Station), in The Breeder's Gazette , vol. IXXX 1 , No. 16, pp 320-350, 1 fig, Chicago, 
Ill,, apr. 20, 1925 

Rape is one of the best forage crops for pigs, and compares favourably 
with lucerne and young clover ; results of analysis show that it contains 
20-25 % of protein and has a high content in ash and a low content in 
cellulose. The full-grown crop is succulent and very acceptable to ani¬ 
mals ; in favourable conditions one acre of rape provides sufficient pasture 
for 12 to 20 pigs from June 1 to October or November. By sowing in 
April it is possible with care to feed six porker^ ; the June growth, if there 
is a slight rainfall, will feed the pig« durine the summer months or in the 
early autumn, when the pigs who are now much larger, can eat a consid¬ 
erable quantity. Animals fed on a succulent nitrogenous crop such rape 
in July, August and vSeptember fatten more quickly and the meat find** a 
ready market. 

Both statistical and experimental results agree in demonstrating that 
rape is economically one of the best of pastures. During the experi¬ 
mental period at Illinois, pigs who were fed on maize and pastured on 
lucerne required for each increase of no lb in live weight about 6 *4 ^ 
of maize more than the pigs who were fed on maize and pastured on rape 
At the Purdue University pig« fed on rape put on 18 ounces of weight daily 
and those fed on clover only just ovei 1 lb and the quantity of supple¬ 
mentary feeding necessary in relation to increase in weight was less with 
the rape. The pastures used on the farms, which in 1916 and 1917 gave 
the best selling and most profitable pork, were clover, lucerne and rape 
Rape is not only useful as a pasture in summer and autumn but can 
also be sown with maize ; it makes better growth when the maize is not 
too closely sown. The crop cannot entirely replace the nitrogenous 
feed, which is needed by maize-fed pigs, but can greatly reduce the 
requirement. 

The use of rape has the disadvantage that the leaves are so heavy 
that the dew is not evaporated before noon ; hence the young pigs get wet 
and may contract illness through exposure to the sun’s rays. However 
it is always possible not to put the young pigs to pasture in the morning 
and to give them instead a dose of ml. K. F. 

<349 - Pig-Breeding in Tuscany: its Difficulties and the Means of Promoting its 
Development (1) — Pprgola, V , Dei latton oUacolanti lo sviluppo delVtndustna 
del matale in Toscana , Relations presentata alVXI Cottgresso degh Allevaton dt besttanu 
della regions toscana , tenuto in Grosseto tl 21 e 22 Maggio 1922, 11 pp Florence, 1922. 
In Tuscany it is possible and also economical to turn pigs out into the 
fields and allow them to feed on the grass throughout the year, as the 
winters are mild, and there are no prolonged droughts to destroy vegetation. 
As a matter of fact however except in the wooded districts, the healthy 
method of rearing swine in the open is not practised and the pig-breeding 
industry does not develop as it should. The author has investigated the 
causes of this failure and summarises them as follows : 1) prejudice on the 

(1) See: R. August 1921, No. 842; R September 1921, No. 939. (Ed) 
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part of the peasant who believes that pigs must either roam at will, or 
else be always shut up in the sty ; 2) the prevalence of infectious diseases ; 
3) lack of uniformity in production; 4) unsuitable feeding, especially in 
the case of young pigs ; 5) defective piggeries ; 6) want of cooperation among 
breeders. 

Rearing pigs on the lucerne field costs less than letting them feed in 
the woods, provided the earliest-maturing and heaviest breeds are kept 
and they are given supplementary rations of concentrates and mineials. 
Selected breeds thus fed are no more resistant to disease than ordinary 
pigs. 

The author agrees with Prof. Finzi, of the Scuola Superiore Veterinaria 
at Turin, viz., that swtne-fever is only fatal when attended by complications 
which can be avoided by giving the animals an aperient, keeping them on 
a liquid diet and well-protected from the cold. 

The stock now in Tuscany consists of a great variety of breeds : local 
Flacks, “ Cintas ”, Middle Whites, Large Whites, and Large Blacks, 
together with innumerable ranges of admixture between them. A great 
step in advance would be made if it were possible to replace all these 
varieties by a single homogeneous race. 

The “ Cinta ” is a thrifty, strong, fairly early maturing large animal 
and a good walker. It is especially suitable for rearing in the woods. As 
faun animals, the author advocates the hybrids resulting from the indus¬ 
trial (first generation) cross between the Large Black sow and the Large 
White boar (x), for they inherit the valuable qualities of both breeds and 
are much prized on the markets. The author also emphasizes the neces¬ 
sity of making separate boxes for nursing sows and of adopting self- 
feeders and automatic drinking bionghs. F. I). 

135° - The Effect of Cod-Liver Oil on “ Leg Weakness ” in newly-hatched Chick¬ 
ens. — Hart, E. B., Halpin, J. G., and Stefnbock, H., in The Journal of Biolo¬ 
gical Chemistry, Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 379-386. Baltimore, June 1922. 

Fifty-seven Rhode Island Red chicks were divided into 3 lots of 19 
each and shut up in small enclosures strewn with wood-shavings. The 
first lot received a daily ration of 97 parts wheat, 2 parts carbonate of lime 
and 1 part sodium chloride plus v skim milk ad lib. The second lot were fed 
the same ration and given in addition 50 gm. cod-liver oil per kg. of feed ; 
the birds took the oil mixed with the food without any apparent repugnance. 
The third lot which served as the control, received a very varied ration 
composed for the most part of wheat, oats and bran. 

Of the 19 chicks forming the first lot, one died before it was a fortnight 
old, 6 died within 6 weeks and 8 within 8 weeks ; 5 were killed for purposes 
of analyses. The plumage was ruffled and the birds showed a tendency 
to squat on the ground and other signs of leg-weakness. 

All the birds of the second lot survived ; they remained strong and 
active and were recognised as normal by expert breeders. At the end of 


(1) This method has been adopted with success in Ireland and in England: See R . 
July 1922, No. 750; R. August 1922, No. 859. (Ed.) 
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4 weeks, 5 individuals were removed from lot 1, and 5 from lot 2 in order 
to determine the phosphorus content of their blood The results ob¬ 
tained are given m Table I 


Table I 


Phosphorus content per 100 cub cm of serum in lots I and II 

Lots I and II~ I J ot II 


Number 


Lot I 

Age in weeks 


10 

11 

16 

17 

18 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Weight 


I 05 gm 

95 

115 

120 

120 


Phosphorus 


Number 


1 93 mgni 
I.07 

2 80 
I 40 
1 73 


25 

26 

27 
34 
37 


Age in weeks 


Weight 


Phos 

phorus* 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


ioogm j 2 50 mgn 

145 515 

90 1 2 73 

120 | 3 80 

120 3 80 


T otals 


SSSgni 8.S 3 mgm 


SYSgm I T« 38 mgm 


The uniformity of the results obtained in the case of the chicks of lot 
II prove the beneficial effects of the vitamin in cod-liver oil, in the same 
manner, the figures of Table I show that, except in the case of No 16 
the phosphorus content of the blood was much higher m lot II The 
authors do not explicitly state that rachitis and leg-weakness are the same 
for they are still awaiting the results of further experiment, but thev regard 
two facts as significant a) cod-liver oil has a specific action on both 
rachitis and leg-weakness b) the phosphorus content (which decreases in 
rachitic subjects), also fell in chicks suffering from 4 leg-weakness ” 

Six birds (weighing 200 gm ) were taken one after the other from the 
third lot and fed like those of the first They grew noimallv foi 3-5 weeks 
following the change of diet, but afterwards lost flesh and the characteristic 
symptoms of leg-weakness made their appearance , the plumage became 
ruffled, and the chicks crouched on the ground After 4 weeks of the new 
diet, 3 birds (Nos 39 — 40 — 41) were killed m order to determine the phos 
phorus content of their blood , Nos 42 — 43 — 44 being killed successiveh 
for the same purpose The results are given in Table II 


Table II — Successive Weights and Phosphorus Content of Scrum m Lot 11 


Number 

Weight at time 

of 

change of diet 

Wi ight 

2 wt^k* later 

Weight 

4 w<ekb later 

Weight 

6 weeks later 

Phosphorus 
ptr 100 cm* 
of strum 

39 

300 gm , 

1 

1 47° 

390 gm 


2 41 mgm 

40 

230 | 

4 10 

400 

— 

1 59 

41 

250 

460 

450 

- l 

1 2 41 

42 

245 | 

390 

485 

470 gm | 

1 3 75 

43 

220 j 

330 

440 

430 

3 70 

44 

220 

340 

445 

435 a 80 
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The phosphorus content clearly tends to fall, which is in complete 
agreement with the results obtained from the first lot. There are however 
variations which may be attributed to errors in the method of phosphorus 
determination (that of Marriott and Haessler), or to the excessive short¬ 
ness of the period during which the chicks were kept in the ration with¬ 
out oil. 

The author concludes by stating that newly-hatched chicks can be 
reared on a ration consisting of wheat, skim milk and small amounts of 
salts, provided a considerable quantity of cod-liver oil be added during 
the time of most active growth. The efficacy of cod-liver oil is due to 
the vitamins it contains, the vitamins B and C being probably supplied 
bv the wheat and skim milk (1). 

K. F. 


1351 - The" l^pe M in Poultry Breeding. — proviwai.e, f , in AU^amentt, Year in. 

No 8 , pp 204-307 Palermo, August 25, 1022 
In poultry breeding, as in other kinds of breeding an exact valuation 
of the chaiacters which differentiate one race from another is necessary 
if crossings are to be effective and give products sx>eciall> adapted for the 
object proposed. The wnter groups the innumerable races of domestic 
fowls under 3 types. The first group (brachymorphous) is suited for table 
put poses and consequently its secondary sexual characters are slightly 
developed ; in shape it is substantial and it has a marked aptitude for fat¬ 
tening The second gioup {dohchomorphous) is used for egg production , 
its secondary sexual characters are highly developed * the hen is agile, ro¬ 
bust, energetic, wiry. The third group (mesomorphous) is used for both 
purposes , its shapes are more harmonious and intermediate. 

The writer states that the type is the only natural method of grouping 
the different races, the only method on which regulai breeding and rational 
crossing methods can be based. 

E. F. 


(1) It might perhaps be well to refer here to the principal foods in which the presence 
or absence of vitamins have so far been determined According to H\rdy (Vitamins and 
the Food Supply, in Journal of the Society ot Chemical Industry, Vol 40, No 5, pp. 70-82, 
London, March, 13, 1021), vitamin A (soluble in fatty substances) is found in : animal 
fats — ■fish-liver oils — green vegetables — yolk of egg — milk and butter — oleomar¬ 
garine. The insufficiency of vitamin produces rachitis, a checking and sometimes stoppage 
of growth, keratomalacia Vitamins are absent from most vegetable oils, white bread, mar¬ 
garine, purified proteins and carbohydrates. 

The vitamin B (antineuritic) is found in seeds (especially in the embryo, pericarp and 
alturone layer), in yeast, and yolk of egg; it is wanting in white bread, polished rice, fats, egg 
albumin, and purified proteins and carbohydrates. Its absence causes a checking and some- 
times a stoppage of growth, beri-beri and the polyneuritis of birds and rats. 

Vitamin C (antiscorbutic, or water-soluble) is present in green vegetables (especially 
the Cruciferae) orange aud lemon juice, tomatoes, germinating seeds and in carrots. It is 
absent from seeds. White bread, fats, yeast, and purified carbohydrates and proteins; 
shortage or absence causes scurvy. (Erf.) 
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135a - Intensive Chicken Rearing. — plxmmrr, r h a., rosedale, j l , topping, r. b., 
Crichton, A , I The Vitamin Requirements, Preliminary Experiment. — II. The 
Effect of “Good” Protein, in The Ihochemtcal Journal , Vol XVI, No. i, pp. 11-22. 
London, 1922. 

I. — Poultry-breeders usually consider that chicks cannot live norm¬ 
ally under artificial conditions of housing and feeding, consequently 
they regard life in the open, access to grass and freedom of movement as 
indispensable to success in rearing the birds. Several investigators have 
however tried to keep a chicken in the laboratory ; had their experiment 
succeeded, it would have been of great importance from the practical stand¬ 
point. So far, however, the results obtained have been far from satisfac¬ 
tory and the greater number of the workers attribute their failure to 
lack of, or a wrong method of supplying vitamins. 

In order to decide the question, the authors undertook these experi¬ 
ments and succeeded in keeping several chicks in normal conditions of health, 
from July 13, 1920 to February 28, 1921, by feeding them exclusively on 
dry oat meal, a little milk anti cod-liver oil containing the vitamin A , some 
autolysed yeast with the vitamin B y and lemon-juice with the vitamin C . 
The birds were found to show marked susceptibility to an insufficient 
amount of vitamin B. The amount of this vitamin required by the organism 
appears to increase in proportion to the increase in fats and carbohydrates 
and may be represented by 0.5 gm. of yeast per 30 gm. of flour, and 
5 cm 8 of oil (for 11 birds), while 5 cm 3 of vitamin A and 30 cm 3 of lemon 
juice (vitamin C) daily is enough for 11 chicks. It should be noted 
that these are not the minimum figures, for since the vitamin requirements 
of poultry are unknown, the total amount given had to be determined 
in an arbitrary manner. Later experiments may be able to fix the mini¬ 
mum quantity of each vitamin. Out of 24 chicks, 12 reached maturity, 
one died as the result of accident, another succumbed at the beginning ol 
the experiment, while a third fell a victim to fowl cholera. 

At the end of August 1920, many of the birds suffered from weak¬ 
ness of the legs, but were soon cured by increasing the dose of the vitamin 
B , whereas an increase in vitamin C was without any effect. 

II. — This second series of experiments was undertaken to confirm 
the results of the first, which appeared to prove that chicks could be reared 
in the laboratory, provided a sufficient quantity of the three vitamins 
were added to their lations, and to test the effect of 0 good ” proteins on 
growth. Choice was made of a mixture of lactalbumin and caseinogen, 
both substances containing a large amount of lysin, with the required quan¬ 
tities of vitamins added. The protein brought about rapid growth ; the 
cockerels began to crow when 40 days old, and the pullets laid their first 
egg at the age of £39 days. The cockerels weighed 183-5 gm. and the 
pullets 1815 gm. The birds moulted quickly during October and their 
health was always good. It is an interesting fact that the beaks and legs 
of individuals thus fed were not pigmented. The yellow coloration of these 
parts of the body is derived from yellow pigments in the *food which were 
entirely lacking in the experimental ration. E. F. 

It***] 
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1353 * Piscicultural Value of a Stream. — Jolyet, A., in Revue des Eaux et For its , 

Vol. LX, No. 9, pp. 283-29O. Parife, Sept. 1922. 

The author gives the results of important experiments carried out 
by the University of Grenoble under the superintendence of Prof. L£- 
GER (1). They relate to : — Hydrologic considerations — Nature of the 
banks and bottom — Surrounding flora — Qualities of the water — Nu¬ 
tritive resources —* Causes of destruction. The author also gives an 
account of some researches made by himself. 

Hydrologic considerations. — The stream to be studied should 
first of all be divided into “ sections ”, that is to say portions small enough 
to be sufficiently homogeneous. For the study of the hydrologic regu¬ 
lation the following should be noted 1) the width of the stream — 
2) its depth; average depth ; existence of shoals, which may be useful 
as spawning places, and holes (very deep places) where carp may take 
refuge for wintering and where trout like to stay when they leave the por¬ 
tion of the river containing salmonidae and venture down stream into 
the portion containing cyprinidae — 3) seasonal variations in depth — 
4) the volume and speed of the flow and their seasonal variations: — 
floods and low condition of the stream are specially injurious if they 
happen during the spawning season. 

Nature ok the banks and bottom. — The following should be 
noted : — slope of the banks, on which depends their suitability as spawn¬ 
ing places) — petrographic nature of the banks and the bottom — col¬ 
our of the bottom — whether it is strewn with scattered rocks or not, etc. 

Surrounding flora — 1) Riverside flora. — Vegetation on the 
banks forming a screen shelters the water against the heating action of 
sunshine, this may be advantageous, by maintaning a suitable temper¬ 
ature for salmonid^e, but is notan advantage when cyprinidae are concerned 
as their fry often require very warm water. It may also shelter the 
stream from wind and supply insects which, blown into the water by the 
wind, form a considerable part of the food of fish. It should therefore 
be noted whether the stream runs through a forest, a meadow, cultivated 
or uncultivated land; whether the banks are bare, turfed or wooded, etc. 

2) Aquatic flora . — This flora can serve as food for the fish, directly in 
the case of a herbivorous species, indirectly by the animals which it har¬ 
bours, in the case of all species. Lastly it is often useful for the spawn. 
Plants which branch most under water are the most useful, both because 
they harbour a greater number of animals such as worms, molluscs, Crus¬ 
tacea and larvae of insects and because they serve to support the spawn. 
From this point of view, water-cress, the water Ranunculus (preferred 
bv pike for the deposit of its ova), etc. are very useful. On the other 
hand, plants with thick sub-aqueous stiff, unbranched stalks (reeds, reedr 
mace, etc.) are “ cumbersome ” from a piscicultural point of view. 


(1) Travaux du Luboratoire de Pisciculture de I'Umverstii de Grenoble, iqo<) and 
following years. Grenoble, Allier Fibres, Edit. (Author's note) 
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Qualities op the water. — I. Physical qualities: — 

i) Temperature — The mean annual temperature is of less interest than 
•seasonal variations. It is specially important to note the periods during 
which the water reaches the temperatures required for the spawn of the 
principal kinds of fish:— io° (perch, rudd); 13 0 (Prussian carp, pike); 
17 0 (bream, roach, tench) ; 20° (carp). 

On the other hand, the mean temperature during the 3 hottest months 
(June, July, August) and the usual maxima during that period should 
be noted. These high temperatures, as a matter of fact, influence the 
descent of the salmonidse down stream in the rivers, as they influence the 
mortality among lampreys and shad after spawning. Further, local 
variations must be taken into account* the 0 holes ", where the wa¬ 
ter remains cool in summer, and bottom springs attract large ,trout and 
salmon going down to the sea. 

2) Limpidity. — It is important to note whether the water is usually 
muddy or limpid, whether the periods of muddiness are frequent and 
whether they coincide with the spawning seasons. Rven when not poi¬ 
sonous, matter in suspension is injurious to fish because it is deposited 
wherever the current slackens : these deposits cover the supports in 
the spawning places, hindering the fish from depositing their ova. They 
*even cover the ova after spawning and hinder their hatching out. Fin- 
all3 r the fish may have their respiration impeded by an actual obstruc¬ 
tion of their gills : saw-dust especially may thus cause death by suf¬ 
focation. 

3) Colour. — To judge the colour, the water is examined in a test 
tube holding about 1 litre, placed on a sheet of white paper and com¬ 
pared with distilled water in a similar test tube. 

II. Chemical properties. — These can only be determined by a 
series of chemical analyses. Certain indications however enable a rapid, 
though rough, estimate to be made. 


Quality of water in relation to its fauna and flora . 


Quality 

of the water (i) 

Fauna 

Flora 

Puie. 

Ph\sa fontinalis . 

Waterctess. 

\ 

Pond snail., 

. Patamoceton natans. 

Indifferent . . < 

| 

Oval pond snail. / Veronica a na g alii s. 

[ Planorbis mart inala ./ Veronica Bcccalun a, 

l 

Unhealthy . .. . < 

\ 

i 

| Red Cyclas.. I 

1 Bithinia tmpura .| 

i Waterlily. 

| Rushes. 

| Bock, 
f Loosestrife. 

1 


(1) This relates to the quality from the point of view of potability by man, but 
ahotild be similar for fish. 
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1) Smell and taste . — Water which gives off a putrid smell and 
water which has a disagreable taste or which is even simply flat, may 
be considered a priori as indifferent or bad. 

2) Fauna and flora. — The annexed Table is copied from the 
book P. F. Chacon, Les eaux souterraines, Paris and Eifcge, 1913, 
Eibr. polytechnique. 

3) Aeration. — A sufficiently aerated water should give off bub¬ 
bles of gas as soon as it is placed on the fire in a thin metal vessel. 

4) Hydrotimetric degree. — The nationality of the scale used 
must be indicated : — 1 degree on the French scale is equivalent to 
0.56 of a degree on the German scale or 0.70 on the English scale. 

5) Percentage of organic matter . — This is of interest because this 
matter is liable to undergo putrid fermentation, setting free deleteri¬ 
ous gases. 

Food reserves. — The production of young fish will not increase 
the number beyond that which the supply of food will support. These 
reserves are essentially of an animal nature and consist mainly of the 
lower animals. Among these aquatic invertebrate animals which prob¬ 
ably serve as food for fish are : — all the Entomostraca (the lowest sub¬ 
class of the Crustaceae), which are sought after by young fish — Worms 
( Lumbriculus , Rhabdoceles, Tubifex , Trichodrilus , Nats, etc.) — Am* 
phipoda Crustacea or fresh water shrimps belonging mainly to the ge¬ 
nus Gammarus — Insects :— larvae of Perlidae, Ephemeridae, Phyga- 
meidae, Chironomidae, etc. , “ water spiders " ( Berris , Velia , etc.) — 
Molluscs It appears from M I^ger's researches that to give one of 
the Salmonidae the quality of flesh called** Salmon flesh ” it is sufficient 
to feed it abundantly with shrimps. 

The larvae of Perlidae live more especially in the streams containing 
Salmonidae. 

M. Iy^GER observes that in the list of Invertebrae found in the stream 
under examination it is specially desirable to note those which are “do¬ 
minant ”, that is to say the species which are particularly abundant 
during the three hot months June, July and August, the fish feeding 
season. Land insects which fall into the water, or which are blown into 
it by the wind, or which, flying along the surface of the water, may be 
snapped up, form a considerable part of the food of the fish. 

Causes of destruction. — Very numerous, especially for the ova: 
— infectious diseases, poisonings, poaching, destructive animals 

From an examination of all data relating to the piscicultural value 
of a stream it is possible to deduce the " biogenetic capacity ”, that is 
to say the number of fish of such and such a species that the stream can 
normally harbour so as to produce fully. This idea comes in when it 
is a case of deciding:— 1) a reasonable number of young fish to put 
out in a stream ; 2) the quantity of fish that may be caught. 

To reduce the biogenetic capacity to figures, M. E£ger suggests that 
a numerical value, in a scale running from o to 10, should be given to 
a stream. 
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A stream which only contains 15 to 20 cubic cm. of nutritive matter 
per sq. m. of bottom or per cubic m. of water may be considered poor. 
Very rich water contains 10 times as much or more. 

Streams whose bottoms are constantly shifting, but have here and 
there a more stable pebbly bottom, where layers of diatoms, chlorophy- 
cese, mosses, etc. are formed and where consequenly a few scanty lar¬ 
vae of insects (Ephemeridee or Perlidse) are found can be valued numer¬ 
ically by 2 or 3, often more. 

If the bottom of the stream is fixed and formed of rocks or large 
irremovable blocks of stone, the flora and fauna are richer and the bio- 
genetic capacity may be as high as 3 to 5. 

If the streams are less rapid, with tufts of aquatic plants here and 
there alternating with sand banks or have a rocky bottom harbouring 
a numerous fauna of larvae of insects and Crustacea, the biogenetic 
capacity rises to 5 or 7 and may reach q if there are also quiet parts 
shelteriiig shoals of small fish e. g. minnows or loaches. 

Irastly the richest streams are those which, winding about in fertile 
plains, have a regular, moderate current, slowed down here and there 
and whose bottoms are largely carpeted with the aquatic plants pre¬ 
viously referred to or with large pebbles covered with Fontinalis and 
algee in which swarm various aquatic fauna. Their numerical value, 
seldom less than 8, may reach the maximum if very favourable condi¬ 
tions of exogenetic alluvium, determined by crops or by the river-side 
vegetation, are added to the inherent nutritive richness of the stream. 

The biogenetic capacity remains approximately constant over a 
width of from 2 to 2 5 m. along each bank of the stream, but beyond 
that it decreases rapidly. If the stream is over 5 m. in average width, 
it must be taken into account in calculating the biogenetic capacity 

The population formula (N), expresses the number of fish which the 
stream should normally contain per kilometre of length ; the yield for¬ 
mula (K), the quantity (in kg.) of fish which may be caught during a year 
per km. of length. These formulae are respectively: — 

N = 10 0 (Iv + 5 ); K = P + 5 > J 

where Iv represents the average width of the stream and (3 the bio¬ 
genetic capacity numerically valued from o to io. F. D. 

1354 - Advantages of Keeping Carp in R icefields for Fertilizing the Soil. — chiawbu j, 
R., In II Giornale tti Risi outturn, Vol XII, No. 9, p 144. V«.rcelU, September 30, 1922 

On an area of 17 831 sq. m., with a total expenditure of 1681 lire foi 
feeding, introduction of the Galician “ mirror ” carp, Cyprinus carpio var 
Specularib, superintendence and miscellaneous expenses, M. Tagljabuk, 
at Morimondo (Province of Milan), has succeeded in getting a profit of 819.25 
lire, after deducting expenses, corresponding to 450.45 lire per ha. (1) 


(1) See R. Apr. 1921, No 422 {Ed ) 
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To this profit should be added the advantages resulting from the decreased 
cost of removing grass and manuring and from the increased yield of rice. 
Moreover, the wheat which followed the rice gave a more abundant crop 
in the place where intensive rearing of carp was practised. The plot gave 
23 qx of paddy and 34 qx. of straw per ha. as against 17 and 21 respectively 
in the conti ol plot. Keeping carp has therefore clearly a favourable action 
on the fertilization of the soil. F. D. 

1355 - Piseicultural Research in Germany. — Zeitschrtft fur Fischerct und deten Hti/s- 
wissenschaften, Neue Folge, vol V, No 1-2, pp 20*5, 8 full page pi Berlm, 1922 

The number reviewed contains the following papers : — 1) Torlitz, 
Contribution to the question of the species of the common river eel, ana- 
tomo-biological research, with a bibliography of 40 publications, — 
P. Schiemenz, Research work on the feeding of aquatic animals and es¬ 
pecially of fish — 3) A. Wjller, Research work on the feeding of lower 
aquatic animals ; the feeding of Gammarus pulex — 4) P. Brofeldt, 
winter feeding of the perch and the ruffe ( Acenna cernua) — 5) E Do- 
bers. Research work on the feeding of fish in natural conditions. 

BrofeldT concludes from his experiments that the perch and the 
ruffe feed also in winter, though less than in summer. The smallest 
perch (up to 10 cm. in length) feed on Entomostraca , those a little 
larger (from 10 to 12 cm ) feed on land animals , the largest probably 
only feed on fish. Asellus is the most important of tho land animals; 
the larvae of Chironomus and worms of the genus Tubifex are also 
important, other land-dwelling animals are of negligible importance in 
the feeding of perch. 

The smallest ruffes (up to 6-8 cm.) feed on Entomostraca and 
larger kinds of land-dwelling animals, especially larvae of Chironomus 
and the isopod Crustacea A sellus. 

Dobkrs made his experiments from July to October. The stom¬ 
ach contents of vaiious species of fish are given in 8 large Tables and 
the whole is summed up in a gth Table, from which the following facts 
may be deduced: — 

Out of the 4 species examined, young fish and Corixa were only 
found in the perch ( Perea fluviatilis). 

Ephemera were only found as from September, during Septembei 
in the perch only; during October in all 4 species; they were most im¬ 
portant for the perch ; least important for the roach ( Leuciscus rutilns). 

Chironomus forms the principal food of the perch and the ruffe 
(Acerina cernua), from July to October, they are of much less import¬ 
ance for yearling tench ( Tinea tinea) and for roach. 

Perfect insects (taken on the surface of the water) of some im¬ 
portance for roach, in one case only, in July. 

Chydorides (except the genus Eurycercus) : — of some importance 
in October, for tench only. 

Eurycercus : — important in the feeding ot perch and ruffes in Jul>- 
August. ~ 
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Daphnia , Ceriodaphnia important for perch in Julv-August. 

Bosmina : — very important for roach in September; not unim¬ 
portant for roach and perch in July-August. 

Gammarus: — more frequently found, during October, in ruffes 
than in the 3 other species examined. 

Algce :— found only in roach, in October, in two ponds, but in 
them of fundamental importance. 

A comparison of the feeding of these species, commonly called and 
erroneously, herbivorous (“ griinweide ”) with that of carp proved that 
they are formidable competitors and that consequently their presence 
is not desirable in ponds where carp are kept. The least serious com¬ 
petitor is the tench; as a matter of fact tench and carp are often kept 
together. 

A smaller number of examinations were made of " sandra ” (pike- 
perch) ( Lucioperca Sandra ), gudgeon ( Gobio fluviatilis ), three spined 
sticklebacks ( Gasterosteus aculeatus), bream (Abramis brama) and young 
fish, most of them probably roach. 

The following were found :— in the pike-perch, larvae of Chironomus 
in the gudgeon Chydorides, remains of Cladocerse and larvae of 
Chironomus; in the ruffe, larvae of Chironomus, Copepodes and, in 
smaller numbers. Ephemera (this fish is therefore a dangerous competitoi 
with the species bred which have greater value) ; in the bream and in 
young fish, mainly Cladocerae and some Chydorides and Daphnia. 

F. D. 

1356 - Eels and their Place Of Breeding (1). — Schmidt, J , in philosophical Trans 
actions of the Royal Society of London , Series B, Vol 21 s, pp. 179-208, pi 17-ib 
I^ondon, April 1922 

After reviewing previous experiments on the biology of the eel since 
1904, the writer describes the results obtained in 1920-1921, on board the 
schooner “ Dana ” On these results and on the whole of the previous 
experimental work, M. Schmidt bases his reasons for reconstructing the 
sexual life of the eel as follows : — 

During the autumn months, European eels (. Anguilla vulgaris), which 
have reached the stage of “ silvery eel, ” migrate to the Atlantic ocean ami 
travel towards the south-west: the direction of their journey, the duration 
of which is still unknown, is towards a part of the western Atlantic 
situated to the north-east and north of the West Indies between 22° 
and 30® N. latitude and 48° and 65° W longitude. The. central portion 
of the region is about 26° N and, consequently, about mid-way between 
the Leeward islands and the Bermudas. Here the eels breed; spawning 
starts at the beginning of spring and lasts until the summer. At first 
the larvae, from 7 to 15 mm. in length, remain at a depth of from zoo to 
300 m. and grow rapidly ; they reach 25 mm. in the early summer month- 
they then move towards the surface of the ocean and, helped by the move- 

(1) See J?. 1919. No. 1.13. (Ed.) 
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meat of the mass of water towards the west, they begin their journey 
in the direction of the coast of Europe. During the first summer they are 
found as far as 50P W; the second summer, they grow to 50 or 55 mm. and 
get as far as the Central Atlantic; finally, in the third summer, they reach 
the limit of their growth (75 cm.) and gain the coastal waters of Europe. 

During the autumn and winter they undergo the metamorphosis 
described by Grassi and Calandruccio and pass from the leaf shaped 
stage to the blind stage. 

Schmidt often found larvae of the American eel (Anguilla rostrata) 
mixed with those of A. vulgaris in the place of breeding ; the migration of 
the two species in opposite directions might be due to two causes:— 
a) the one ethnological, the larval stage of A. rostrata only lasting one year 
the period being consequently insufficient for crossing the Atlantic , b) the 
second geographical, the centre of the breeding place of A. rostrata 
being slightly more to the west and south than that of A vulgaris. E. F. 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

1357 - Development of Electro-Agriculture in the Province of Bologna, —i z, in 

Agncoltura Bolognese t Year XII, No 4, p. 39, 8 figs Bologna, April 15, 1922 

The writer, taking as his standpoint the report of A. Tarchetti 
on certain trials made at the Vercelli Competition and leaving out of account 
heavy oil machines, observes that the funicular tractors most used in elec¬ 
tric ploughing are the Howard fixed motor type, with horizontal cylinder 
motor on the carriage itself or on a separate carriage, and the FowuER 
mobile motor type, which works along the edge of the field. After referring 
to the great advance made in this kind of mechanical ploughing through 
the efforts of the “ Ape ,f Society, the writer gives a practical demonstra¬ 
tion to prove that such systems should be adopted as advantageous from 
an economic point of view 

Indeed, by using steam or internal combustion motors for ploughing, 
the cost per ha. fluctuates between 400 and 500 lire, whereas with electric 
power, at the contract prices of the Company, the maximum price is 
385 lire, made up as follows: 

Hire of the apparatus complete, including the services of a foreman, 

provided by the Company . .... 300 lire 

5 workmen provided bv the user . 75 

Transport of the apparatus complete . 10 

Total . . 385 Ute 

As to the work performed by these machines, the writer gives the fol¬ 
lowing figures, taken in actual practice : in ro hours, with a single furrow 
plough, in dry soil, and at a depth of 35 to 45 cm., 6 to 7 sections are 
ploughed ; with a double furrow, and at a depth of 20 to 30 cm., 8 to 10 
sections are ploughed. In a rice field, with a single furrow 20 to 25 cm. 
deep. 9 to 10 sections (of 2080.44 m*) are ploughed. 
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Each complete machine-set includes a portable enclosed apparatus for 
transforming the electric current (15 000 to 220 volts), a horizontal-cylinder 
carriage, an electric-motor carriage, a plough balance and two anchor 
carriages with metal cable systems which, when attached to the cylinders, 
give the forward and backward movement to the plough. 

G. D. 

1358 — Palm Oil as Motor Fuel* — Dautrbbande, J , in Revue de Ckimte Industrie lie 9 
Vol. XXXI, No. 369, pp 268-269. Paris September 1922. 

Palm oil is derived from the pulp of the fruit of the palm ; it is compos¬ 
ed of palmitin, olein, glycerine, with palmitic, stearic, oleic acid ; it melts 
at 35°, burns at 200° ; its calorific value is 9228 calories. The supply 
of palms is immense all over the African continent; and the natives util¬ 
ize only a tenth part. In 1912, 108 000 tons of oil were exported, includ¬ 
ing 78 000 tons from Nigeria. It gives an excellent fuel, leaving no re¬ 
sidue; it is possible to reach a temperature of 1800° and there is no risk 
of exploding owing to its high flash point. Transport is easy on account 
of its butyrous consistency ; its acidity does not corrode metals ; its unit 
price is less than that of other fuels in its country of origin ; 1 kg. of palm 
oil is equivalent to 1.200 kg. of coal. The only drawback, compared 
with crude oil, already largely used, is the high flashing point, which makes 
it difficult to light. Motors of 120 HP. are already working successfully 
with palm oil and it may be predicted that its use will soon become 
general. 

A. de B. 

1359 - Experiments In Mechanical F*ax Carding. — PAssELfecuF, o„ in journal 
d'Agriculture pratique. Year 86, Nos 31, 34, 35, pp. 113-114; 117-178 ; 1 95-197 ; 2 figs 
Paris, August 5 * 26, September 2, 1922. 

Three types of machines for mechanical carding were entered at 
the last competition held at the Wallelot-sous-Beaumont industrial expe¬ 
riment Centre. The writer refers to the economic and industrial value 
of this system and describes in detail the three types of machines, which 
may briefly be classified as : — 

Type for carding witb combs 
» » » » rollers 

» » » r belts 

with some modifications made by each maker. The programme of the 
competition prescribed the output, its quality, cost of carding, time taken, 
the cost of the machine and its amortization, as compared with similar 
standards on an equal quantity of raw material carded by hand. The 
writer concludes that whatever the decision of the judges may be, which 
will no doubt be very ihteresting, the fact remains very encouraging 
from the point of view of the development of machine work in agricultural 
industries. 

G. D. 
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X360 — Farm Caracas* — Ringflmann, M , in Journal d * Agriculture pratique , Year 86, 
No. 30, pp 94 - 99 » 5 figs. Paris, July 29, 1922 

The writer describes all the qualities which should be found in garages 
intended for housing touring cars and small camions intended for agricul¬ 
tural use. He then gives detailed information on the subject of the di¬ 
mensions suitable for country garages ai d h° cc nsiders the case of a build¬ 
ing constructed to hold a single vehicle, indicating the slight modifications 
which would be required in the original plan to adapt it to the require¬ 
ments of several vehicles. 

When building a garage in the country, the question of economy of 
space does not enter as is the case in towns, and the writer therefore recom¬ 
mends the following dimensions for a building to house a single vehicle * — 

Total length of the building length of the vehicle + 2.40 m. 

Total width of the building *— width of the vehicle + 2 m. 

The writer remarks that the width may be slightly decreased if sev¬ 
eral vehicles arranged side by side are to be housed. In fact, if the given 
dimensions were applied in the case of several vehicles, there would be 2 m. 
free space between each pair of vehicles, which might be reduced to 1.40 m. 
Thus, supposing a touring car is about 4.20 m. in length with a width of 
1 60 m , or that a small camion occupies a space of 5 m. x 2 m., and apply¬ 
ing tli2 dimensions of the iormei case, a garage 6.60 m. in length by 
3 60 m in width would be required. 

It is recommended that the window and the entrance door should be 
on the same side as the front and rear of the vehicle. 

The door should be at least 2.50 m. wide and about the same height, 
and if possible a sliding panel or falling panel door should be used. It 
should be so arranged that the vehicle enters the garage on one side and 
goes out by the exit door opposite. There should also be sufficient free 
space round the garage for entry and exit movement ; this space should 
be 7 to 8 m. wide. 

Regarding the height and architecture of the building, the writer 
leaves it to the taste of the builder, provided he tries, as far as possible, 
to make the building harmonise with the surroundings, having due regard 
to the importance both of such harmony and of economy of material 
used. G. IX 


RURAL ECONOMICS- 

1361 - Value of Animal Products in Relation to Crop Yield since 1919 in the United 

States. — Weather, Crops and Market$, Vol. II, No. ix, pp 220-221. Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 1922. 

Under the normal price conditions of 1911-1913 the value of the ani¬ 
mal products of the farm, including animals raised, was 59-7 % °f the value 
of crops. By 1916 this value had decreased to 48.1 % and by 1917 to 
43.4 %. Thereafter the ratio of the value of animal products to crops 
increased to 56.9 % in 1918, fell to 54.2 % in 1919, increased to 67.4 % in 
1920, and to 76.0 % in 1921. As the value of animal products decreased 
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between 1911-1913 and 1917 in relation to the valne of crops, the value 
of crops in terms of animal products relatively increased from 167,4 % *** 
1911-1913 to 230.3 % in 1917. 

The reason for these opposite tendencies was to be found in the fact 
that prices of crops increased under war conditions, before the United Sta¬ 
tes became a participant, in a greater degree than the prices of animal pro¬ 
ducts. After 1917, crops in relation to animal products lost in total 
value and in 1918 and 1919 were but little above their pre-war relative po¬ 
sition. In 1920 the steep decline in the prices of crops gave to crop value the 
abnormally low position of 148.3 % relative to the value of animal products, 
because the prices of animal products were not so sensitive to the defla¬ 
tion movement as were the prices of crops. The prices of primary products, 
such as crops, are usually more sensitive to general influences than are the 


1919 

1920 

1921 



Value of Animal Products as a Percentage of the Value 
of Crops, United States, 1919 1022 

prices of secondary products, such as animal products, which depend on 
crops for their production. The relative position of crop values declined 
in 1921 to 131.6 % of the value of animal products, the lowest point in the 
record of the U. S Department of Agriculture which extends back to 1897. 

The crop year beginning in 1919 included the peak of the price infla¬ 
tion movement which extended into the calendar year 1920. From 1914 
up to and including the crop year 1919, the value of animal products in 
relation to the value of crops fell, and yet even in 1919 the value of the ani¬ 
mal products of the farm was greater than the value of the crop production 
in 6 States. By 1921 crop prices had fallen so much further relatively 
than the prices of animal products that the list was expanded to 11 States 
by the addition of prominent crop producing States. 

The change in Iowa’s relative position from 1919 to 1921 is worthy 
of note. In 1919 its crop value was $811 200 000 and the value of its ani¬ 
mal products $745 000 000, but in 1921 the crop value had fallen to 
$282 600 000 while the value of animal products had fallen to $475 700 00. 
The relative values of crops and animal products in Iowa shifted from an 
excess crop value of $66 200 000 in 1919 to an excess value of animal pio- 
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ducts of $ 193 100 000 in 1921. The value of animal products as a percent¬ 
age of the value of crops in Iowa increased from 91.8 % in 1919 to 129.2 % 
in 1920 and to 168.3 % in 1921, whereas in the United States the movement 
was from 54.2 % in 1919 to 67.4 % in 1920 and to 76.0 % in 1921. 

Computations similar to these have been made for 8 prominent crop 
producing States, the value of whose animal products on farms exceded the 
crop value in 1921. G. A. B. 

1362 -Plant Foods and human Foods In Germany. — ummfrmann, o , m Zextschntt 
fur PflanxenernAhrung und Dungung, Vol I, No 1, pp 3-8 Leipzig, 1922 

Before the war, Germany produced 90 % of the vegetable elements 
and 67 % of the animal products . fat, meat, milk etc., which she required. 
German agriculture sufficed therefore for the feeding of 56 million inha¬ 
bitants, and the remaining 12 million were supplied through importation, 
which was then very easy. The lo«s of 73,000 sq km., or 13 6 % of her 
territory, has deprived Germany of : 

ig 7 % of her potato crop* 13 72 % of her rye crop* 

1 7 20 % of her barley crop* 12 60 % of her wheat crops 

On the other hand, the population has diminished by 7 5 millions, or 
10 8 % Formerly there were 192 inhabitants per 100 ha. of arable land ; 
at present there are 202. Larger importation is therefore necessary, a very 
serious problem ander present conditions. Production therefore must 
be increased, and this can be effected by the following means : culture and 
intensified improvement of '-oil? — proper increase of manuring — develop¬ 
ment of plantations — selection of appropriate species — selection of seed¬ 
lings — control of weeds — increase and improvement of forage — etc., but 
the most important questions are those connected with plant and animal 
diseases. 

During the 25 years of peace from 1889-1890 to 1913, the yield per ha 
in Germany had increased as follows : 

Bread cereals, 38 %. 

Animal feed cereals, 32 %. 

Potatoes, 56 % 

Rye from xx.8 to 19 qx. per ha. 

Wheat from 15 1 to 23 qx per ha. 

Oats from 14.1 to 21.9 qx per ha. 

Potatoes from xoi 8 to 158.6 qx per ha. 

The consumption of fertilisers rose from 16.2 million qx. in 1880to 106.9 
millions in 1913, an increase of 600 %. But the war has caused a great 
decrease. Nitrogen, from 635 000 tons consumed in 1913 of which 185 000 
were artificial fertilisers, had fallen in 1919 to 305 000 tons, of which 115 000 
were artificial. Phosphoric acid, from 1 060 000 tons, of which 550 000 
were fertilisers, in 1913, had fallen as low as 430 000 tons in 1919, of which 
230 000 tons were fertilisers. 
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Consequently, the yield per ha. has decreased as follows: 

Bread cereals from 18 39 to 14 4 qx per ha or 46 3 % 

Forage cereals » 19 3 » 150 # » » * 24 22 % 

Potatoes » 142 0 * 98 o » » » *31 % 

During the last 25 years (1885/89, 1908/12), food production had 
increased as follows 

Cereals from 163 million tons to 26 million tons . . 46 3 % 

Potatoes from 29 7 million tons to 44 2 million tons ... . . 48 9 % 

At the same time, the increase in the population, which rose from 48 
to 64 millions (300 000 yearly) was inferior by 33% to that of food pro¬ 
duction 

In order to be completely independent of importation, Germany should 
increase her production by 50 %. According to Mayer, the maximum 
pbssible yield per ha. is as follows 

40 qx of wheat and straw 

320 qx of potatoes, including tops 

300 qx ot beets, including tops 

Further, there aie still 3 5 million ha of uncultivated land which 
could easily be rendered arable by artificial fertilisers A. de B. 


agricultural INDUSTRIES. 

1363 - Types of Wine produced In the Trentino — catoni, g and guselotto, a , in 
Giornale vmtcolo itahano. Year 48, No 11, pp 102-103 Casale-Monferrato, March 12, 
1923 

The common red table wines, as sold, are the result of mixing various 
wines. Theydiffei in character even in the same district. Two principal 
types can be distinguished wine made from " Pa vara ” and “ Marze- 
mino Padovano ” or “ Negrone ” grapes, which is full-bodied but slightly 
acid and peculiar to the Val d’Adige, in the Rovereto zone, and that which 
is made from “ Schiavone ” or “ Fossaro 99 grapes to which “ Toroldico 
or “Negrara” grapes have been added, which give an agreeable bou¬ 
quet ; it is produced in the zone to the north of Trent. 

The white table wines are mainly made from the “ Vernaccia ” and 
" Bianchetta ” varieties. They have relatively little body and are defici- 


{1) See R March 192T, No 302 ; R July, 1921, No 728; R October 1921, No 101a , 
in which the above-men 4 loned vines arv described For other information regarding the Tten- 
tino wine-making industry, see • — Gramatica, E’industria enologica e i vini della Venezia 
tridentina, in BolletUno del Concho proinnctale d’Agrtcolturz , Year XXXV, No 7-8, pp 189 
192> April 15-20,1922 ; Dati anahtid del vini della Venezia Tridentina deU'ultimo ventennlo, 
Ibidem, pp 193-195 ; Panizza, T, Della produzione e del commercio vinicolo nel Trentino 
lbid$m % pp 196-204 (Ed) 
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ent in alcohol, blit they have a pleasant flavour and are stimulant and 
smooth to the palate. 44 Riesling Italico ”, if it comes from favourably 
situated places, also enjoys a certain reputation in the market. 

The better table wines are called 44 special wines For the white 
kind, 44 Nosiola ” and 14 Garganera ” grapes are used ; for the red wine, 
44 Negrara ”, which in some places also furnishes a bottling wine. 44 Grop- 
pello ” is also superior to the ordinary wines. But the wines of the Pro¬ 
vince most in request are 44 Marzemino ”*and 44 Teroldico ”. The former 
is alcoholic, delicate and slightly scented ; the latter has a strong bouquet 
with a special aroma and a high alcoholic strength ; it is rich in colouring 
matter and does very well as a wine for mixing and for bottling. 

In the Sarca Valley (Dro), 44 Trebbiano ” gives a scented wine of the 
Marsala kind, which is called 44 vino santo ”. From the 44 Nosiola ” grape 
of the neighbourhood of lake Toblino and of the Pressano and Somi (Lavis) 
hills an excellent wine called 44 natalino ” or 44 vino santo ” is made by 
the straw’ process. 44 Rhenish Riesling, ” 44 Trammer, ” 44 Bourgogne, ” 

4 ‘ Cabernet, ” etc. from the Trentino are all excellent wines which are equal 
to the best vintages. The chemical composition of the principal wines 
mentioned is given in the following Table : — 


Chemical composition of the principal Trentino wines . 


Variety 

Alcohol 

% 

! 1 

1 

Acidity 

Acetic 

acid 

, Bry 
extract 
without 
sugar 

| Ash 


( of volume 

--- 

-- 

— - 

j—- 


: 


Grammes 

per litre 


Red table wine (Rovereto zone) . . . 

8.S9 

5*92 

0.70 

19.27 

2.31 

Red table wine (Mezolombardo zone) . 
White “ Veraacda”. 

• , 9.25 

6.20 

0.60 

19.00 

2.20 

8.90 

6.52 , 

0.79 

, 16.00 

1.50 

44 Riesling Italico ”. 

. 1 10.00 

5*22 ! 

0.97 

21.13 

2.74 

44 Nosiola ”. 

10.93 

5.40 i 

0.64 

1 16.32 

1.52 

44 Groppello ”. 

18.64 

9.24 ; 

O.26 

i 2354 

2.74 

44 Negrara ”. 

II.71 

5.40 

0.62 

20.27 

! 2.09 

44 Marzemino ”. 

12.64 

5.04 

<>•58 

20.78 

; 2.14 

“ Teroldico ”. 

12.47 

6.00 

O.72 

1 22.6l 

, 2.22 

44 Vino santo *”. 

. j 14.17 

7.52 

0.99 

145.80 

2.4O 


; 

1 


i (total) 

1 


F. D. 


1364 - The u Deferrage ” of Wines (Report of the Governor General of Algeria). — 

P ought, (Professeur & la Faculty des Sciences, Directeur du I^aboratoire de Chitnie 
agricole et industrielle, Alger) and Bonnier (Chiniiste attach# an dit I^aboratoire), in 
Bulletin Agricole de VAlgirie, Tunisie-Maroc , 2nd Series, Year 25, No. 2, pp. 33-43. Al¬ 
giers, February, 1922. 

Certain wines are known to show turbidity on exposure to the air, and 
this alteration is called casse. If these wines are poured from one ves¬ 
sel into another or left in an open receptacle they sooner or later become 
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thick. This has been found to occur especially with white wines ; these 
become colourless, turn milky and finally deposit a dirty white precipitate. 
In the case of red wines, the pigment is almost always precipitated, an irri- 
descent film first appears on the surface, then the liquid becomes com¬ 
pletely turbid, and after some hours, quite a large quantity may have 
become " casse The Colouring matter becomes insoluble and turns 
more or less brown and floats upon an almost colourless liquid; later 
it falls to the bottom where it forms a purple precipitate. The other con¬ 
stituents of the wine also become altered and the vinous flavour disappears. 

Two kinds of casse, the oxydasic and ferric are recognised. The form¬ 
er is due to the presence of soluble oxydasing ferments that introduce 
oxygen into the colouring matter, thus altering it so that it precipitates. 
This was discovered as long ago as 1894 by Bouffard who also suggested 
the means of remedying this trouble. The wine must be heated to 65° C., 
or else sulphur dioxide or bisulphites added, to render the oxydase inactive. 
At the present time the addition of sulphur dioxide and of its salts is gen¬ 
eral, and hence this wine disease no longer occurs. Ferric casse is much 
more serious ; it also was reported by Bouffard, but somewhat earlier, 
viz., in 1887. He found the deposit contained as much as 10 % of iron 
(determined as ferrous-ferric oxides), and showed that the introduction 
of a ferrous salt is enough to cause a tendency in any wine to become 
turbid. Bouffard recognised that this disease is not checked by means 
sufficient to destroy the oxidase ; heating is wholly ineffective and sulphur 
dioxide only succeeds in checking the alteration until it assumes consider¬ 
able proportions. Tartaric acid however stops the change and masks 
the iron reaction. These statements were confirmed by Lagattt who 
persuaded the experts to adopt his opinion. 

As Fonzes-Diacon has shown, the white precipitate is almost entirely 
composed of basic ferric phosphate associated with a small amount of 
basic calcic phosphate and containing colouring matters. It is clear that 
the ferrous salts are oxidised by the air and transformed into ferric salts 
which combine with the phosphoric acid and precipitate it; the precipitate 
carries with it any foreign matters present. In red wines, the ferric salts 
can also react on the colouring matters. 

The researches of A. Gautier have proved that these colouring 
substances are tannoids, i. e., compounds possessing the properties of tannin 
which can be divided into three groups: r) a yellow pigment, very resist¬ 
ant to oxidation — 2) red pigments, or cenolins, some of which are sol¬ 
uble and others insoluble in water — 3) violet pigments, or cenocyan - 
ins , that appear to be ferric salts ionisable by cenolins or their amino- 
derivatives. (Enocyanins occur largely in the black grapes of hot regions; 
in the presence of air, the ferrous ion becomes ferric by oxidation which 
causes precipitation of the tannoid substance. This is one of the causes 
♦of the dearness of old wines and of the instability of thick wines; it also 
bring about casse bleue or the blackening of wines. (Enocyanins are how¬ 
ever frequently not present in many red wines and in all white wines 
and in these cases, casse blanche occurs. The grapes used for making 
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these wines contain iron, but this only occurs in traces, or in the form of 
non ionised organic combinations, and thus has no power of reaction. The 
iron found in the white precipitate of these wines must undoubtedly have 
been introduced during the manufacturing process , it is derived from the 
iron used in wine-making plant, vats, beaters, pressers, pipes, etc. The 
acid of the must and wine attack the iron, the sulphur dioxide is still more 
active, especially if it is present in considerable quantities; 6-10 gm. 
per hectolitre should be sufficient, especially if the wine is also cooled if 
necessary. In order however to dispense with the refrigeration process, 
larger quantities aTe introduced with the result that the solvent power 
of the iron is increased and '* casse 99 insues Bisulphides, particularly 
sodium bisulphide, have a similar effect when used instead of sulphur 
dioxide. Owing to the presence of phosphates in the wine, most of the dis¬ 
solved iron is precipitated as ferric phosphate. Wine should normally 
not contain more than 100-300 nigm of phosphoric acid per litre, but now- 
a-days, ammonium phosphate is added to the must to promote alcoholic 
fermentation, as much as ovei 30 gm per hectolitre being sometimes intro¬ 
duced ; the results of this addition which encourages casse blanche (a milky 
appearance), have been reported by Fonzks Diacon 

In order to prevent this form of casse , some wine-growers have limited 
or suppressed the use of iron or cast-iron apparatus and have adopted glazed 
ware receptacles 

Another way of attaining the same result consists in the introduc¬ 
tion of organic acids that dissolve the basic ferric phosphate and thus mask 
its presence. 

Bouffard recommended for this purpose the addition of tartaric 
acid, sometimes in consideiable amounts up to 500 gm. per hectolitre, 
but this process is no longer permitted Citric acid may be used, which 
is even more effective, provided the dose be sufficient, but as the French 
regulations limit the amount to 50 gm per hectolitre, the wines continue 
to become turbid. 

A few unscrupulous dealers use a mixture of gelatine and ferrocyan- 
ide of potassium which possesses the property of precipitating the ferrous 
and ferric salts in the form of Prussian blue, which is afterwards removed 
by filtration, but in the presence of the organic salts of wine, this reaction 
is not complete. As fast as the organic acids become oxidised, the rest 
of the Prussian blue goes on precipitating, especially if the pseudo-clar¬ 
ifying agent is employed to excess. Blending with another wine also 
gives rise to casse bleue. It should also be observed that owing to the 
unstable nature of ferrocyanide, hydrocyanic acid may be produced, so 
that this treatment is dangerous 

Excellent results have however been obtained by the Grandchamp- 
Maxvezin method. This consists in introducing oxygen into the wine 
b> means of a Chamberland filter under a pressure of 4 atmospheres. The 
ox ygen makes tiny bubbles forming a true emulsion which lasts from 
2 to 3 days. The ferrous salts in this wine which is supersaturated with 
very finely-divided oxygen, become oxidised and are precipitated in the 
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form of ferric salts. All the precipitate settles if the wine is left undis¬ 
turbed for three weeks, or it can be clarified quickly with gelatine. In 
the case of white wines, it is necessary also to add tannin ; in red 
wines, the oxygen transforms the various tannoids into tannin. Appara¬ 
tus is now made that allows several vats to be treated simultaneously. 
The treatment is simple and neither troublesome nor offensive, and has 
the additional merit of being economical. The amount of oxygen used 
is 1 m 8 per 200 hectolitres, and the present price in Algiers is 5 frs per 100 
hectolitres. The analyses made by the authors have show that the great¬ 
er part of the iron is removed by this method. Thus the iron content 
of a wine rich in iron fell from 52.5 to 29.5 mgm. per litre. In certain 
cases it is necessary to repeat the treatment. I*. V. 

1365 - Studies on Wine Mould and Mouldiness in Cellars in Italy, — Ceferri, r., 

in Rtvista di Ampelografia, Year III, No i, pp 1-5; No. 2, pp 17-22; No. 3, pp 32-39; 

No 4, pp 49-54 Alba-I 4 vomo, January-April, 1922. 

There is very little literature on cellar mould and .such as there is 
deals mainly with means of preventing it. The writer was therefore induced 
to undertake an experimental study of the subject including determination 
and count of cryptogams living in cellars, attempts to grow these moulds 
in wines and musts, under varied conditions, until the agent** producing 
the mouldiness were identified by classifying their different odours, and, 
at the same time, experiments in an inverse direction to isolate the agents 
causing bad condition in wines, an examination of the conditions of 
the mouldiness, methods for treating affected wines. 

By exposing Petri capsules to the air of the cellars, transplanting wood 
and cellar-wall cryptogams direct and then transplanting them to meat 
broth and agar in succession, the writer isolated: Penicillium crustaceum 
(Iy.) Fries (= P. glaucum lyink) — P. roseum Link. — P. humicola 
Oudem. — Trichoderma lignorum (Tode) Harz. — Verticillium glaucum 
Bonord. — V. laterUium Berk. — Sterigmalocystis nigra v. Thiegh. — 
Spicaria elegans (Corda) Harz. — Aspergillus virens Link. — Tricho - 
thecium roseum Link. — T. candidum — Oospora nivea (Fuck) Sacc. and 
Vogl. — Cladosporium herbarum (Pers.) Link. — Coniosporium phaeo - 
spermum (Corda) Sacc. — Torula monilioides Corda var. globosa Ferraris 

— Helminthosporium obclavatum Sacc. — Stachybotrys alternans Bonord. 

— Epicoccum vulgare Corda — Rhizopus nigricans Ebrenberg. — Mu- 
cor mucedo L. — Rhacodium cellare Pers. — Ozonium lignorum Fic. 

While in the open air, the capsules being placed on the windows of 
the cellars, the number of the bacteria is more than double that of the 
fungi, in the cellars the fungi are more than twice as numerous as the bac¬ 
teria. The maximum number of fungi is found where work is carried on; 
in a busy place, the number of micro-organisms is 7-9 times greater than 
in quiet places. 

The characteristic odour of mould is communicated to the wines by 
an Actinomycete isolated by the writer both from the air and from mouldy 
wine. It does not seem completely to coincide with any of the species 
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hitherto described, and the writer propose? to give it, for the time being, 
the name of Streptothrix {Actinomyces) Sanninii n. sp, It lives on the 
wood of the casks and if placed in contact with the wine or must, it does 
not develop, either because of the content in acidity or alcohol, or because 
it necessarily requires air for existence. As its odoriferous principle is 
much more soluble in alcohol than in water, the finer and more alcoholic 
the wine is, the ‘■ooner does it assume the mouldy smell and flavour. 

Prof. Sannino ( Trattato completo di enolozta, Turin, 1920, Vol. II, 
pp. 217 and sq.), distinguishes 4 different mould odours : 1) odour and 
taste of real mould ; this is the most frequent and is treated with olive 
oil ; 2) the “ sapore di tempesta ”, which is both a mouldy odour and a 
very disagreeable flavour, at once styptic and bitter, attributed to the 
Penicillium crustaceum ; the specific treatment is a fresh fermentation; 

3) sour taste imparted to the wine through contact with staves attacked 
by mould and damp, which requires to be treated by a new fermentation ; 

4) dry taste ; to be treated both by a new fermentation and by oil. 

The first type of mouldy odour is generally attributed to the Penicil¬ 
lium ; the writer's experiments are said to prove that this is a mistake, 
because this type is produced by the Streptothrix Sanninii , which he has 
isolated. 

As means of prevention rinse the barrel with wine after first washing 
with water and close immediately afterwaids ; or wash with sulphurated 
wine ; or sulphurate the barrel. Means of cure . treat the wine pure with 
olive oil (1 %). Aracbis, cottonseed and sweet almond oils may, as the 
writer has observed, also be used for the same purpose, provided they are 
well purified, colza and rapeseed oils give rather good results ; soy oil takes 
off the odour but not the mouldy taste ; castor oil and raw or boiled lin¬ 
seed oil take off the odour but leave traces of their sickly flavour. In this 
respect, purified vaseline oil (colourless) is superior to all others ; a treat¬ 
ment with as little as 0.5 % is sufficient ; after use, if an emulsion is made 
with water, or alcohol, in which it is insoluble, the mouldy <-mell passes 
into the alcohol and the oil may be used again. On the other hand vase¬ 
line oils coloured artificially with aniline dyes should never be employed (1). 

F. D. 

1366 - Process of fermenting Maize Stalks for making Acetone, Alcohol and vo¬ 
latile Acids. — Petersen, W H , Fred, F B. and Vkrhulst, J H., (Department 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Agricultural Bacteriology, University of Wisconsin), m 
Journal of Industrial and Fngtneenn% Chemistry, Vol. 13, No. 9, pp. 757 - 7‘>9 Septem¬ 
ber, 1921 

The writers describe some fermentation experiments, made with Ba¬ 
cillus acetoethylicum , on a syrup of maize stalks, obtained by hydrolysis. 
The principal products obtained with this bacillus are acetone, ethylic 
alcohol, formic acid, acetic acid and caibonic acid gas. 


(x)Sfee /?. February 1921, No 199. {Ed) 
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The biochemical relations between these products are very intimate ; 
with a large production of acetone and alcohol there is a small yield of vol¬ 
atile acids, while with a large production of acids, the yield of acetone and 
alcohol is very small. These variations in the yield of products are caused 
by the reaction of the solntion:— an alkaline leaction favours the produc¬ 
tion of acids, while an acid reaction favours the formation of alcohol and 
acetone. The writers prepared the fermentation solution by hydrolysing 
the stalks with dilute sulphuric acid. After hydrolysis they neutralized 
the excess acid with lime water. The insoluble residue is compressed and 
washed several times so as to extract as much sugar as possible from it. 

The production of sugar capable of fermentation (composed mainly 
of xylose) depends on the quantity of acids, the volume of water, the du¬ 
ration of heating and on the pressure exerted during hydrolysis. The 
greatest yield of sugar (25-30 %) was obtained by heating for about 1 hour, 
under a pressure of 1.35 atmospheres, stalks mixed with 4 times their 
weight of water and with 8 % of their weight of acid. 

The writers next made numerous experiments to determine which 
are the best conditions for bringing about the fermentation of the sugary 
solution, obtained by the hydrolysis of the stalks. 

They began by preliminary experiments made in test tubes ; they 
next made several series of fermentations in glass globes of about 1 litre 
capacity. 

The fermentation was carefully followed and the fermentation solu¬ 
tion was subjected to continual and close analysis. 

From the analyses made it was concluded that an almost complete 
fermentation (go % of sugar transformed) was obtained in a receptacle 
partly filled with coarse coal cinders. 

The bacteria adhered well to these cinders, so that the whole culture 
was well distributed By drawing off the fermented solution, at the end 
of fermentation, and by replacing it by fresh solution, taking great care 
not to disturb the layer of bacteria, the writers obtained a continuous and 
rapid fermentation. 

In this process of fermentation, one of the most important points which 
has to be considered is the reaction of the medium. The acidity should 
be continually controlled and corrected when necessary with carbonate of 
lime. This neutralizes the excess of acidity which is produced during fer¬ 
mentation. By working in the best conditions, the writers obtained the 
following yield : — out of 100 parts by weight of stalks, they got 2.7 % 
by weight of acetone, 6.8 % by weight of alcohol and 3.4 % by weight 
cf volatile acids. 

In conclusion these experiments have shown that maize stalks can be 
used as raw material for the production of acetone, ethyl alcohol, and 
formic and acetic acids. The syrup obtained by the hydrolysis of maize 
stalks by means of dilute sulphuric acid, which contains mainly xylose, 
was rapidly and almost completely fermented by Bacillus acetoethylicum 
-and gave the products named above. 

L. M. 
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1367 - Possibilites of the Plant Growth of the damp Tropical Areas for Supplying 
Materials for Liquid Fuel. — Whitford H. N (Yale School of Forestry, Yale Uni¬ 
versity, New Haven, Conn.) in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry , 
Vol. XIV, No. 2 pp. 151-152. Washington, D. C., Feb. 1, 1922. 

The future scarcity of the United States liquid fuel supply is now so 
apparent that the question of its early replacement has become a vital pro¬ 
blem in national economics. A question involving the annual synthesis 
of some 4 900 000 000 gallons of a feasible gasoline substitute calls for the 
development of new ideas and new sources of energy. The one great source 
of energy is undoubtedly the sun and the question how can this source 
best be utilized arises. The obvious answer is to be seen in the growth of 
plant life from which, in turn, alcohol and other fuels may be made. The 
object of Whitford's article is to consider the possibilities of the tropics 
as a source of transformed solar energy capable of being utilized for the 
production of liquid fuel. 

Wood Crops. — The raw material which is most abundant as a pro¬ 
duct of the energy of the sun is wood and the moist regions of all tropical 
countries still contain vast areas covered with virgin forests. Only in the 
tropics is growth so rapid that enormous crops of wood could be raised in 
a short time, in order that quantities of wood sufficient to supply a large 
alcohol-producing plant could be grown on a small area.. Theoretically 
the moist tropics should have a double or even higher capacity to produce 
a given quantity of cellulose in a given time than temperate regions. 
This is actually the case in practice. Measurements of certain species of 
average hardwoods in the tropics indicate that they grow from three to five 
times as rapidly as such woods as cottonwood and white birch in United 
States climates. One acre of ground in the tropics can be made to yield 
as much timber in a given time as five or more acres in temperate regions, 
and, other things being equal, the cost of assembling this raw material at 
the factory would be greatly reduced.' 

Bamboo Crops. — Measurement made in the Philippines show that 
culms of certain species of bamboo will attain a height of from 66 to 82 
feet in a single season ; most of the growth takes place during three months. 
Two to three years are required for the culms to harden. Unfortunately 
little or nothing is known concerning the areas of bamboo in the tropics. 
In the eastern tropics it is found in pure stands or mixed with hardwoods 
over vast areas, while in the western tropics it is of very limited occur¬ 
rence (1). 

To depend on bamboo for paper pulp or for alcohol, planted crops 
must be raised. A rough estimate of the cost of bringing them to maturity 
(5 years) is about $26 pr acre, but when once established and properly 
managed such plantings could be made to yield crops indefinitely. The 
yield per acre might perhaps be doubled and the acreage reduced one-half 
by selecting larger species. It is of interest that in the Philippines alone 


(J) Set J*. 1922. No. 60. (Ed.) 
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Table I. — Yield from small sized bamboo forests in the Philippines. 


Average yield per acre of dry material. 

Average yield per acre of puip . . . v . 

Estimated average yield per acre of alcohol at 40 gallons to ton 

of pulp .. 

Acreage necessary to produce heat equivalent to 1020 production 
oi gasoline in United States . . 

Amount Of alcohol from this area. 

Acreage necessary on 3 years’ rotation . 

Average cost of raw material per gallon of alcohol. 


14 long, tons 
3 short tons 

280 gal* 

27.000.060 
(42.200 sq. m.) 
7.500.000.000 gal. 
81.000.990 
(126.600 sq. m.) 
$.3 - i/3 


there are some 68 000 square miles of cut-over waste lands in grass and se¬ 
cond growth forests that might be made available. 

Nipa Paum. — While alcohol can be obtained from the infloresc¬ 
ence stalk of many palms, the nipa seems be best adapted for its com¬ 
mercial production. 


Tabuk II. — Yield and Cost of Alcohol from Nipa Palm . 

750 plants per ha that can produce sap 
43 litres of sap per plant per season 
32.250 litres of sap pci ha. 

6 5 per cent, of sap alcohol. 

2096 litres of alcohol per ha. ~ about 210 gallons of alcohol per acre 
Cost of law material per gallon of alcohol, 12 cents. 


The annual production of nipa alcohol in the Philippines is nearly 
3 000 000 gallons and only a small part of the entire area is under production, 
part of which is planted. The largest continuous area of nipa palm in 
the Philippines is about 22 000 acres. 

No data are available for the total acreage. Much more extensive 
areas are known to exist in Borneo and part of the mangrove swamps of the 
tidewater throughout the Indo-Malay region. To make up the equival¬ 
ent of 5 000 000 000 gallons of gasoline produced in the United States in 
1920 would require an area of more than 50 000 square miles. If all the 
tidal swamps of the Indo-Malay tropics were planted with nipa the area 
available would probably fall far short of this. 

Wiud Grasses. — About 40 per cent (48 000 square miles) of the de- 
orested area of the Philippines is covered with two wild grasses, viz 
« cogon » (Imperafa exaltata), known in othdr parts of the Malay region.^ 
as «langland grass » and «talahib » (Saccharum spontaneum) . Experiment 
indicate that these grasses especially “ cogon ”, compare very favorably 
with esparto grass in regard to yield of pulp, averaging about 45 per cent 
by the soda process. The « cogon » is a grass 5 or 6 feeet in height and 
found in the drier soils, while «talahib », found in the damper soils, reach^ 
a height of 9 to 10 feet. In some parts these grasss could be made to yieM 
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two crops per year. Unfortunately, no figures are available for their aver¬ 
age acre yield. 

In other parts of the tropics there are large areas covered with grasses 
that might be suitable for paper making and possibly alcohol, among which 
may be mentioned the «cana brava » (Cynerium sagittatum ), a large bam- 
boo-like grass found throughout the moist tropical region of America. It 
is cultivated in many parts especially Columbia and Venezuela, for con¬ 
struction purposes. 

AGRicui/ruRAi, Crops. — Reliable average statistics concerning the 
cultivation in tropical regions of strictly staple agricultural crops are not 
available. The'figures given below are therefore subject to correction as 
additional information becomes known. 

It is the author's opinion that, of all agricultural crops cassava is one 
of the most promising to investigate for the production of immense quanti¬ 
ties of alcohol, since with improved methods of cultivation the yield per 
acre could undoubtedly be considerably increased 


Tabix III — Cost and yields of cassava 

Yield per acre of roots . jo tons 

Cost of raw matenil pti ton . . *> $ 

Per ton yield of alcohol 30 gal 

Per acre yield of alcohol . 300 gal 

Cost of raw material per gall 011 of alcohol 16 2 / 3 cts 

Acieage necessary to nose the equivalent of the 1040 proeluc 

tion of aleohol in V S 27 000 000 

(about pi 000 sq m ) 

Maize is extensively grown in the tropics but only exported to a slight 
extent. * 


Possibly two crops per year might be laised with a production of 40 
bushels; the same amount of maize would be raised in the tropics as in the 
United States, on an area one-half the size. This high rate of production 
would seem somewhat problematic in view of various adverse factors. 

In the tropics the rice crop usually takes four to five months to mature. 
Where the rainfall is sufficient it can be grown without irrigation. It is 
probable that if the proper amount of soil moisture could be had, say by 
irrigation, two crops per year could be obtained. 

While cotton is of tropical origin, most of the world's production comes 
from the North Temperate region. Continuous rainfall and much cloud 
is detrimental to the growth of cotton ; hence very moist tropical regions 
are not suited to its production. In regions subject to drought irrigation 
is necessary. While there are many extensive regions in the drier parts 
of the tropics that could be made to yield larger amounts than they are now 
doing, it is probable that the production per acre in the tropics cannot be 
increased over that of the best portions of the United States cotton belt. 

Sugar cane is essentially a perennial crop. Black strap molasses from 
refining sugar is the present source of most of the United States industrial 
alcohol. 


[«»•*! 
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The above is an incomplete review of the possibilities of the tropics 
to produce crops of foodstuffs and wood capable of application to the manu¬ 
facture of cellulose and alcohol. little or nothing is known of the possi¬ 
bilities of many of the wild forest products for the manufacture of pulp 
suitable for paper making, or the amount of alcohol that they will yield by 
distillation or by fermentation processes. Until the fast growing species 
suitable for these puiposes are found it is useless to talk about producing 
them on a large scale. The few figures given serve merely to indicate the 
possibilities and are based on admittedly limited data. 

The evidence, however, is conclusive that the tropical sun has the pow¬ 
er to store up more energy in the form of cellulose in a given time than the 
temperate sun, and if this energy is in a utilizable form it is left to human 
ingenuity to overcome the difficulties of finding the means fQr its profitable 
application. G. A. B. 

1368 - The Sweetness of Cane and Beet Sugars and their Value for Jam Making. — 

Ooirvro, J. T\, in Chemical Industry , Vol. XI,I, No. 16, pp. 343-34 5- London, 
August 31, 1922. 

At present there are in the market two qualities of cane and beet 
sugar :— x) refined sugars ; 2) unrefined sugars. The former are obtained 
by dissolving crude sugars a second time and by treating them with animal 
charcoal to purify them and finally letting them recrystallize. The sugar 
so obtained is formed of saccharose almost chemically pure (99.95 %) 
and it is difficult to determine the impurities which it contains. Deriva¬ 
tion from cane or beetroot makes no difference in the sweetness of the su¬ 
gar or in its value for making jam. Unrefined sugars are obtained by 
filtering the syrup and by washing it with water and steam in centrifug¬ 
ing apparatus. The best unrefined sugars contain 99.5 % of saccharose. 
The difference between refined and unrefined sugars consists in the presence 
of reducing sugars, ash and non-sugary organic substances. Unrefined 
sugars derived from the sugarcane have a slightly acid reaction. They 
contain reducing sugars and have an agreeable smell deiived from the 
syrup. Sugars derived from beetroot do not contain any reducing sugars 
and are often slightly alkaline. Sugars of inferior quality may retain the 
disagreeable odour which is characteristic of beetroot syrup. 

Many merchants and physiologists think that cane sugar, though con¬ 
taining the same percentage of saccharose as beet sugar, or even less, is 
sweeter than beet sugar. The writer explains the difference by the fact 
that the sensation of sweetness, felt by certain nerves, is affected by the 
sensations of acidity, alkalinity, etc. which are felt simultaneously by other 
nerves. Thus traces of acidity increase the sensation of sweetness and 
traces of alkalinity decrease it. For example, Demerara sugar, obtained 
directly from sugar-cane syrup which contains a certain amount of acids, 
seems sweeter than refined sugar ; it contains, however, 4 % less saccharose. 
The aromatic substances in sugar have also a great influence. Consequently 
it is suggested that a small quantity of vegetable acids and aromatic 
substances should be added to sugar to increase its sweetness. 

( 13 « 7 - 13 € 8 ] 
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The value of sugar for making jam depends on several conditions, the 
ptincipal of which are as follows :— i) absence of micro-organisms capable 
of causing fermentation ; 2) reaction of the sugar, which should be neutral 
or slightly acid. Formerly refined sugars only were used in making jam, 
but it is now known that when refined sugars are treated with steam 
all bacteria in them are killed. As regards reaction, beet sugars were always 
distrusted, but these sugars are now obtained in a high degree of purity 
and are quite satisfactory for jam making. 

Having analysed 2000 jams, G. W. Shaw concludes that those pre¬ 
pared with beet sugar are identical with those prepared with cane sugar. 
Further, he found 99.7 % of saccharose in beet sugar and 99.8 % in cane 
sugar. A. d. B. 

1369 - Bread-making with Manioc Flour (1). — ai/ves dk lima, a. m. (Pmidentc 

da Companhia Gtiatapard), in Revista da Sided a de Rural Brad lei ra, No. XXVI, pp. 429. 

Rio de Janeiio, August 1922. 

In Brazil manioc flour cost in 1922 400 reis (about nr?. at f>ar) per kg. ; 
wheat flour, almost all imported, cost double. Hence much research and 
experimental work was undertaken with the object of utilizing manioc 
flour for bread-making ; so far however the results obtained have not been 
satisfactory. For this reason the writer considered it worth while to call 
attention to the method used most successfully by the “ Companhia Gua- 
tapard ”, which manufactures manioc flour and makes bread with it. 

Two kg. of manioc flour is kneaded with the requisite amount of water 
and allowed to remain in the kneading-trough for an hour. Any yeast, 
but preferably breweis yeast, is mixed with the dough. 2 kg. of wheat 
flour is kneaded separately, and this dough is mixed with the first and the 
whole is carefully woiked up. The quantity of water to be used is the 
same as for 4 kg. of pure wheat flour ; as the manioc flour is the more 
absoibent, after previously measuring the water, only that which is left 
when the manioc flour has been kneaded is used for kneading the wheat 
flour. F. D. 

1370 - Production of Olive Oil in Greece (2). — L'Economistc d'Athincs, Year 1, 

No. 29, pp. 458 - 459 ’ Athens , 2-15 Aug. 1922. 

The production of oil in 1920 was most abundant, amounting to about 
160 000 tons. This quantity may be divided into three classes : — 

-i) Superfine oils , including oils of from 1 to 2 degrees of acidity 
and representing a very small portion of the total production. They are 
produced in the Ionian islands, Mytilene and Arvali. 

2) Table oils , including Greek olive oils of from 3 to 7 degrees of 
acidity, and representing about */ 5 of the total production. They come 
from the Peloponesus (Kranidi, Astros, Calamata, Cytbion, etc.), Mytilene, 
some Provinces of Crete and the Ionian islands. 


fi) See R. Orf. 1922, No. no?. (Ed ) 

(2) See R. Oct. 1922, No. 1099 (Ed ) 

[13C8-I3T3] 
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3) Industrial oils . — These oils have from 8 to 25 degrees of acid¬ 
ity and represent about the remaining two fifths of the total production 
of Greece. They are produced in Crete (Kanea, Rethymnos), at Mytilene 
and in some Provinces of Old Greece. These oils can be used in industry 
and soap-works. The export of these 3 classes of oil began on May 15, 
1921 after permission of the Ministry of Revictualling and has amounted 
to 7 million okas (1 oka = 1.25 kg.). The prices of oils during the year 
1921 have undergone great fluctuations due on the one hand to forecasts 
of a short production for the current year, forecasts which have been real¬ 
ized (for the crop only amounted to about 40 000 tons) and, on the other 
hand, to the heavy fall in the Greek exchange. G. A. B. 

1371 -The Grape Syrups and Preserve Industry. — Burchim., in Gtomaledi Chtmica 

induslrtale ed apf>llcata t Vol. IV, No. 9, pp. ^96-4^2. Milan, September 1922. 

With a view to the increased development of the vine growing in¬ 
dustry, an attempt has been made for some time past, not only on the part 
of the trade, but also by economists and persons interested in hygiene, 
to use grapes for other purposes viz., the manufacture of sweet substances 
containing no alcohol: must, syrup, preserve, etc. 

Whereas alcohol is not a true food and is to a certain extent injurious, 
the grape-sugar which is the chief constituent of must has a high nutri¬ 
tive value and from the health standpoint is superior to beet and cane 
sugars, for in the must, it is associated with ferments that facilitate its 
assimilation. 

The composition of must is as follows : glucose (120 to 240 gni. per 
litre), tartaric acid, malic acid, tannins, other acid and neutral organic 
salts (5 to 15 gm. per litre), albuminoids, lecithin, gums (8 to 14 gm. per 
litre). 

From concentrated musts, the lecithins and albuminoides are remov¬ 
ed, being insoluble compounds. In concentrated syrups, the sugar con¬ 
tent is double and three times as high, or even higher, but the nutritive 
substances are for the most part lost. 

When concentration is brought about by the agency of heat, the 
ferments and aroma are destroyed. The prevention of this loss is the 
subject of much experimental work now in progress. 

The home-manufacture of must and its products dates from remote 
antiquity. In Emilia especially, it is the custom to prepare the ** su- 
ghit ” (juice) by reducing the must to % and adding flour. In other 
districts, some of the acidity is neutralised by the introduction of mar¬ 
ble-powder or chalk. 

There are no industrial establishments of any size which are engaged 
solely with the production of concentrated musts. 

The author gives the general scheme of such an establishment and 
describes the various stages of the industrial process. First the must 
is obtained. The grapes selected are weighed and put into mechanical 
beaters and presses. The must may be treated in 2 different ways. Foi 
the preparation of a simple or sterilised syrup at the lowest possible tem- 

[mi-mi] 
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perature, it is cleared by filtration and bottled. In making concentrated 
products, the must should be. freed from acidity by chemical reagents 
(calcium carbonate, etc.), then passed through a filter-press and concen¬ 
trated in a vacuum at 5o°-6o° C. The concentrated syrup, which resem¬ 
bles grape-jelly, can be sold as it is, or used as a base for special syrups 
preserves, etc. 

Calculating the must yield at 50 %, one quintal of grapes of an aver¬ 
age of 18 0 (glucometric) yields 24 kg. of semi-concentrated syrup with 
50 % glucose, or 16 kg. of concentrated syrup with 75 %. 


Grape Products . 


Fresh grapes 

I 

washing and disinfection 


1 

beating 

! 

pressing 

_ I __ 

I 

Itgfl Must 


defecation and removal 
of acidity 

I 

passage, through 
fLlter-pre^s 

I 


Virgin pomace 


ticated again 


Purified must I 

| i 

concentration Precipitated 7 artrates 

concentrated syrup ^ U'-ed again 

I I 

for beverages for preserves 

50 % syrup 75 % syrup 


Working up the grapes. — The residue after pounding, is composed 
of unferiuented pomace containing a certain amount of must The 
pomace can be distilled with the addition of a Tittle fresh must, to make 
sour wines, or for the extraction of alcohol. The pomaces resulting from 
the two processes are composed of 28 % pulp, 48 % skins, and 2 ,\ % pips. 
The first by-product is cream of tartar; this is extracted with boiling 
water, in which it crystallises. The cream of tartar present in pomaces 
ranges from 1.5 % to 5 %. 

The pips are separated mechanically from the pomace ; they contain 
14 to 20 % oil, 9 to 12 % carbohydrates and 10 to 11 % nitrogenous mat¬ 
ters. They can be worked over again to yield crude oil for lighting and 
soap-making ; this oil, if refined can be used for human food, and cakes 
made from it are given to stock. A colouring matter, oenocyanin, is 
obtained from the grape-skins. The pips and skins of grapes are ground 
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to make cakes and can also be used as a fertiliser either alone or prefer¬ 
ably mixed with dung. The stalks may be employed as fuel’, and yield 
an ash containing 40 % of potash. 

Working up of by-products. 

Virgin Pomaces 

I 

Second pressure 


Pressed pomaces 

I 

extraction of tartar 


Must for sour wine 


Impure tartrate 


Solution 

t 

precipitation 

1 1 

Working of the tartars 

i 

Tartar 

Tartaric Acid 


exhausted musts 

I 

separator 


* I 

Fatty substances and skins 

I 

desiccator 

! 

mill 


pips 

I 

crusher 

l 

cauldron 

I 

press 


residues 

I 

disintegrated mass 

I 

Ocnofarine -| - Exhausted ptps 
I I 

1 —- Molasses . I 

I 

kneading trough 

I 

press 

I 

Cakes for Cattle Feeding. 


Crude Oil 


The grape industry therefore furnishes a great variety of products 
and none of the material is wasted. The working up of the by-products 
is technically more complicated than the manufacture of the chief pro¬ 
ducts. A well-organised establishment is absolutely necessary to deal 
with all the branches of the work. Owing to the present variable con¬ 
dition of the markets, it is impossible to develop on a large scale, but the 
new industry presents itself under the most auspicious conditions, for 
its sole object is both hygienic and social, viz. the substitution for alcohol 
of products having great nutritive value which could in.addition prove 
a source of considerable wealth, having regard to the fact that exportation 
would be an easy matter. . 
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137a - Dairy Production in Czecho-Slovakia (1). — 1. chocensky, ch. (Chef de 

PInstitut lactologique), Da production lattice en Tch^coslovaquie, — II. ^’Industrie 

du laft en Tch£co 51 o vaquie. — III. De contrrtle de l’utilitd ties animaux domestiques 

h Potable. Bulletin du Miniate de l'Agriculture de la Rtpublique Tchicoslovaque, 

Year III, No. 4, PP- 25-28. Prague, Oct. 1, 1922. 

I. —* According to statistics for 1911, there were 2 279 670 dairy 
cows in the Czecho-Slovakian Republic. According to estimated figures 
for the December 31, 1920 the number had fallen to 1 984 457. 

Before the war there were 62 Czech co-operative dairies in the Repub¬ 
lic in which 19 million litres of milk a year were used and 23 German co¬ 
operative dairies which used 26 million litres of milk a year. There were 
besides 392 dairies belonging to owners of large estates, to large milk pro¬ 
ducers and to Czech daily farms dealing with milk production, on which 
69 million litres of milk were produced and 22 similar German establish¬ 
ments with a production of 8 500 000 litres of milk. Allowing for the milk 
directly consumed and the milk used in the dairies, there remains an excess 
of about 376 million litres which were utilized in the farms, faulty methods 
being often followed. The national production fully suffices for home con¬ 
sumption which is estimated at 190 litres per head per annum in the country 
and 130 litres in the towns. 

Before the war, the annual production of cheese was 24 351 qx. in 
Czech countries and 52000 qx. in Slovakia, In the former the annual 
consumption exceeded the production by 14000 qx., but in Slovakia 
there was a surplus production which compensated for the deficit. The 
production of butter was sufficient to cover the consumption, estimated 
at 5 kg. per head per annum. 

In Slovakia the consumption of butter is 3.75 kg. per head per annum; 
in place of butter a thick small cheese called “ brynza ” is used. 

The writer recommends:— development of dairy cow breeding, 
national manufactuie dairy products with a view to exportation, and 
especially the establishment of co-operative dairies and markets for col¬ 
lecting milk. 

II. — With the exception of the agricultural co-operative dairy of 
Troja and the co-operative dairies of Bohusovice, Xouny, Tdbor and Kolin, 
the largest and best managed dairies in Bohemia belong to private owners, 
As an example mention may be made of the Radlice-Smichov dairy, which, 
before the war, used 75 000 lities of milk and has branches (called " comple¬ 
mentary ”) which in times of emergency sent properly chilled milk to 
Prague and at normal times converted it into dairy products. This dairy 
manufactures milk-sugar (exported to England and Holland) from whey 
and the condiment well known under the name of " ilsa 

The writer recommends the establishment of similar agricultural un¬ 
dertakings in Bohemia, at Prague and Plzen; fuither, at least 180 co-oper¬ 
ative dairies should be started producing at least 100 litres of milk 


(1) See R. Dee. 1921, No. not. (Ed.) 
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daily and an establishment for making soft white cheese and small 
cheeses. 

In Moravia there are many co-operative dairies {115 Czech, 29 German) 
which undertake successfully all branches of the dairy industry, but es¬ 
pecially the production of superior quality cheeses. 

Silesia has 17 co-operative dairies, a number which ought to be 
increased. 

III. — In Bohemia, control of dairy production (and of the Corres¬ 
ponding consumption of forage) was introduced in 1905 by 41 control 
associations ; the number of controlled cows reached 10 262 in 1914. In 
Moravia, such control was introduced in 1909 and in Silesia in 1913. 

F. D. 

*373 - Condition of the Dairy Industry in Hungary. — Kretschmer, k. (Budapest), 
in MolkereuZeitun', Year XXXVI, No 69, p 1557 Hildeshenn, Sept 12, 1922. 

In Hungary the breeding of dairy cows fell off during the war and 
during the first following years, especially as regards the quality of the 
animals bred , but it is now increasing and improving In small centres 
and in the country, central stations have been established for collect¬ 
ing milk, which arrange for its immediate refrigeration and consignment 
to Budapest in refrigerated wagons. At Budapest the distribution of 
milk is carried out by two large central dairies Each of them distri¬ 
buted 70 000 litres in 1921, as against 140 000 litres in 1914. 

In spite of this organisation and although Hungary produces more 
milk than is required for home consumption, difficulties of various kinds 
(of transport, insufficient co-operation, etc) cause the requirements of 
large-centres, and especially of Budapest, to be barely satisfied. A fairly 
large quantity of unsold milk remains therefore in the country places, 
which serves to supply the acidified milk industries. As these have a 
surplus production they supply mainly for export. 

The “ Terra, Milchprodukten-Industrie A G. ” Company was 
formed at Budapest for the manufacture of acidified milk and for the 
export of the produce. The numerous establishments belonging to it 
in the country collect the sour milk which is then sent to the central 
establishment in Budapest where it is prepared according to its quality. 
Most of the Hungarian coagulated sour milk is manufactured by this 
Company. 

Another of its products, which is exported to many countries is 
butter-milk curdled and dried (“ Trockenquarg ") the quality of which 
is very nearly equal to casein of French manufacture. The manufac¬ 
ture of cheese from sour milk is still only done on a small scale: the “Ol- 
miitzer Quargel ” are mainly made in summer, especially for export, 
in winter they are also used for home consumption. Recently method*- 
of rapid ripening have been adopted and the manufacture of soft and hard 
cheeses has been started and rapid progress has been made. Of the 
former, the Camembert type is mainly made. Sheep's milk is also much 
used. 
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In short, it may be said that the production of milk has decreased 
in Hungary compared with the pre-war period, but that the dairy in¬ 
dustry has made progress. F. D. 

1374 - Scientific and economical Study on Milk Refrigeration with Drum Refri¬ 
gerators. — Rossi, F , In Annah dell’Ishtuto spentnentale di Casrjficto m Lodi, VoJ 1, 
No. 4, pp 141-150 I*odi, September 1022 

A comparative study of the methods of milk refrigeration most in use : 

1) with water ; 2) with water and ice ; 3) with water, ice and salt. The 
refrigerator used in this experiment had a drum and was capable of 
freezing 400-450 litres of milk per hour. 

This type has 3 essential parts : 

1) A rectangular section reservoir with an opening in the bottom 
closed by a special tap. 

2) Double tubular surface placed vertically under the reservoir. 

3) Cylinder or drum, inside which a tube or spiral runs lengthwise, 
and of which one of the ends communicates with the tube for drawing 
off the water, and the other, by means of a pipe end, with the inner 
refrigerating surface. 

The milk passes from the reservoir through a perforated hopper whence 
it descends in a thin sheet on to the two sides of the tubular surface, then 
on to the outer surface of the drum and into the recipient placed below. 

The writer’s observations, which he has set out in 3 tables, show that 
in refrigerating, the milk passed from initial temperatures of 33-34 0 C to 
15 0 C (on an average) with water — 7.8 to io° with ice — 8.3 to 10.2° with 
water, ice and salt. 

As regards the increased degree of preservation acquired, the initial 
acidity (7.2-7.8 Soxhlet %) had passed, 16 hours after refrigeration, from 
0.2 to o 4 %, whereas for the same milk not refrigerated, it had passed 
from o 6 to 2.2 %. 

This result is confirmed by the reductase test : the quicker the milk 
has been refrigerated, the longer the time necessary for the decoloration 
of the methyl blue. 

Generally, the greatest falls in temperature took place when the pres¬ 
sure of the milk falling into the recipient decreased ; consequently to en¬ 
sure uniform refrigeration, the flow from the reservoir should be maintained 
at a constant speed. 

The best results in refrigeration are obtained by completely filling the 
drum with finely crushed ice ; the temperature of the milk was thus reduced 
to 7 % i it therefore cooled better than with the water, rough ice and salt 
mixture. 

On the assumption that a workman, who is paid fcs. 2.20 per hour, only 
looks after the changing and emptying of the apparatus, the cost of refri¬ 
geration with water only would be 0.55 lire per quintal of milk ; with water 
and ice, which costs 14 lire the quintal, 2 lire per quintal ; and with water, 
ice and common salt which costs 0.14 lire per kg. 3 lire per quintal of milk 
refrigerated at about 8° C, F. D. 
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1375 - Bitter Milk at a late Stage of Lactation. — palmer, i„ s. (University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul), in Journal of Dairy Science , Vol. V, No, 2, pp. 201-21 x. Bal 
timore, March 1922. 

Examination has been made of instances of milk with a bitter taste 
due to the following causes :— bacteria — ingestion of certain plants — 
diseases of the udder. To these causes it is possible to add another: it is 
found that healthy cows, kept on a uniform diet, give towards the end of 
the lactation period, milk which has a very soui smell within 24 hours of 
milking, and tastes very bitter. The abnormal smell and taste pass into 
the cream. The addition of formalin to the milk just drawn from the cow 
does not prevent the appearance of these disagieeable features. Moreover, 
the cream is difficult to churn. 

The writer, when studying this phenomenon found that it was caused 
by the active secretion in the milk of a lipase which rapidly hydrolises the 
contained fat, even at a fairly low ‘temperature, setting free fatty acids, 
particularly volatile acids especially butyric acid, which are the cause of 
the rancid smell and bitter taste. The anomaly is not due to bacteria and 
can be effectively retarded, if not entirely prevented, by heating the 
freshly drawn milk for a few minutes at 75°. F. D. 

3376 - Manufacture and Composition of Milk Powder and its possible Influence 
on the Preservability of whole Milk Powders (1). — paemer, 1.. s. and dahee, 
C. D. (Universitv of Minnesota, St. Paul), in Journal of Dairy Science , Vol. V, No. 2, 
pp. 240-245, 3 figs. Baltimore, March 1922. 

Whole milk powders, if manufactured by drying a liquid film passing 
over cylinders, heated internally keep much better than if they are manu¬ 
factured by drying a fine spray of milk evaporating rapidly in a heated 
chamber. In the latter case the product has a greater tendency to become 
sour smelling. 

The writers, believing that this difference in behaviour might have 
some connection with a difference in the microscopic structure of the 
granules, investigated the structure and found that granules of powders 
manufactured by the first process contained no air inside them, while gran¬ 
ules of powders manufactured by the* second process contained a small 
bubble of air in the middle, which was larger in the case of a spray caused 
by centrifugal force than in the case of a spray caused by pressure. They 
consider that the presence of air in the granules of milk powders of the lat¬ 
ter type contributes laigely to the fact that they are particularly liable 
to sebaceous deterioration, through oxidation. F. D. 

1377 - Bacterial Contents of Milk Powder. — Sttppeer, c. c. and a^hbang, v. j. 

(Research laboratory, the Dry Milk Company, New York City), in Journal of Dairy 
Science , Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 2x6-22S. Baltimore, March, 1922. 

Bacteriologic research on milk powder may be said to have hitherto 
been limited to the study of pathogenic micro-organisms and particularly 
to that of tuberculosis. DEEitriNE and other writers have stated that in 

(1) Cf. O. F Httnziker, Condensed Milk and Mtlk Powder , 3rd Ed., 383 p., m fig. 
I,a Orange, Illinois, 1920. (Kd.)' 
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normal conditions the number of bacteria per gramme of powder,* as it 
leaves the drying cylinders, is very small (usually barely a few hundred), 
but that fresh contamination is easily caused by subsequent manipulation. 
The number of bacteria in freshly manufactured milk powder depends on 
the method of preparation. In commercial powders there is a fairly large 
percentage of sporiferous bacteria cf the B. mesentericus and B. subtilis 
type, as well as orange-coloured and white cocci. Most of the sporifer¬ 
ous species survive the drying heat while the non-sporiferous forms result 
from contamination of the milk powder after it leaves the drying cylinders. 

Although the bacterial contents of milk powder have probably no great 
influence on its hygienic value or preser ^ability, the writers studied it with 
a view to obtain data to explain normal and abnormal conditions by this 
means. From the results obtained as a whole they dra^v the following 
conclusions : — 

When the number of bacteria exceeds 1000 per gramme of powder 
prepared by Just's method (drying by passing a liquid film between two 
cylinders heated internally and turning in opposite directions), it may be 
assumed, that in most cases these bacteria are derived from a fresh conta¬ 
mination after manufacture. 

The number of bacteria in freshly made milk powder, which has not 
undergone fresh contamination, does not seem to depend on the number in 
the milk before drying, provided that the latter contains a normal flora. 

Powder manufactured by Just's method, normally contains a smaller 
liun)her of bacteria than powder prepared by drying a spray of milk. 

Bacteria in milk powder die rapidly during its preservation ; in ordi- 
dinary powders manufactured by Just's method they become approxi- 
niatefy constant after 2-4 months. 

The presence of a large 1111 mber of bacteria iii milk powder produces 
no appreciable effect on its preservability, when the moisture is kept 
within the limits which make the sale of these powders possible. F. D. 

137 8 - Technological and economic Data on some types of Italian Cheeses. — 

Fascktti, G. (Dire t tore dcll’Istituto sperimentide di Caseificio in Uodi), in 'Annuli del - 
VIstituto spentnentale di Cascificio in Lodi, Vol. 1, part 4, pp. 134-139. T.odi, 1922. 

The writer gives the following technical and economic averages, which 
are the result of the work in the ** Istituto sperimentale di Caseificio in 
Lodi " on the principal cheeses obtained there, which are also those most 
made in Italy (1). 


(t. On the Italian cheese-making industry (technical and statistical data), sec : C. Bfsava, 
I latticini maggiormente consumati in Italia, in / *Indvstna lattiera e zoolccnica , Year XIX, 
No. 12, pp. 135-136. Reggio Kmilia, Dec. 1921 ; Year XX, No. 1, pp. 3-4, January, 1922; 
No. 2, pp 15-16, February 1922; No. 3, ,pp. 27-2**, March 1922; No 4, pp. 41*42, 
April 1922. 

Tlie soft cheeses (“ stracchino ”, ” gorgonzota”, ” robiolini ”, “ formaggi Gal ban i ”, 
Creseeuza "> etc.) are made mostly in Uombardy. 

The hard cheeses are mark on the one hand either with whole or more or less skimmed 

l«sn»ma] 
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Tabu$ I. — Technical Data. 


Gorgonzola. 

Soxhlet acidity : 

Pet ioo of milk before working. 

Per too of serum after working. 

Caciocavallo, 

Soxhlet acidity: 

Per ioo of milk lx?fore working. 

Per ioo of serum ferment used. 

Serum ferment added per ioo of milk . . . 
Temperature of warm serum. 

Soxhlet acidity after fermentation : 
Rich caciocavallo, per ioo of serum . . . 
Poor caciocavallo, per ioo of serum . . . . 

A si ago. 

Soxhlet acidity ! 

Per ioo of milk before working. 

Per too of serum ferment used. 

Serum ferment added per ioo of milk . . . 

Temperature at which cooked : 

Rich asiago. 

Poor asiago. 


7.5 £W 

4.9 £W 


7-5 gw 
27.0 grn 
1 litre 
65* C 


13-14 gtn 
16-17 gm 


7.5 gw 
30.0 gm 
1 litre 


40°. 2 C 
4o°.o C 


cow’s milk, or on the other, with whole ewe’s milk (in Italy goat’s milk is unimportant 
with regard to cheese-making). To this class of cheeses belong the “ grana ” with its sub- 
types “parmesan ” from Parma), 44 todigiano ” (from I*odi) and 44 reggiano ” (from Reggio 
Emilia) ~ the Kmmenthal, which has also been made in I Y omb<irdy on a laree scale for about 
40 years — the 44 Bitto ”, the “ Montasio ” and the 44 fontina ” cheeses of a similar type 
which are made in the alpine zone which terminate* in the Valley of Aosta — the 44 cacio¬ 
cavallo ” and the 44 provolone Amonr the ewe’s milk cheese*, the 44 pecorino romano ” 
is of considerable importance. 

On the Alps during the summer cheeses are made in the 44 baile ”, the temporary habit¬ 
ations of th* shepherds after they have led their flocks out to mountain pasture. In the 
Prealp zone there are many dairy and che; semaking associa ions ; they generally handle 
from 3 to 5 qx. of milk per day, rarely reaching to or more qx. 

Tn Iyower T^ombardy forage production, livestock rearing, the production of milk and 
milk products (butter, cheeses and condensed milk) are very important. The cheesemaking 
establishments are generally equipped in a modern way ; some of them are quite industrial 
establishments, handling more than 100 qx. of milk daily. 

Next in order of importance conies the zone of Emilia (the Provinces of Reggio Emilia 
and Parma), where cheesemaking takes place generally only for 6 months, beginning in April, 
i. e. during the period of the highest milk production. 

In the Roman “ catnpagna the 44 pecorino ” cheese is made at home and with op- 
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Soxhlet acidity after heating : 

Rich asiago, per 100 of scrum. 5.1 gm 

Poor asiago, per 100 of serum. 5.6 gm 

Sbrinz from two milkings : 

Soxhlet acidity : 

Per 100 of milk before working. 8 gm 

Per 100 of serum ferment used. 32 gm 

Serum ferment added, per 100 of milk. 1 litre 

Working temperature . 55° C 

Soxhlet acidity per 100 of serum after heating.. 5.6 im 


“ Grana ”, rich ** reggiano ” type (summer) : 


Soxhlet acidity : 

Per 100 of milk before working. 7.6 gm 

Per 100 of serum ferment used. 31.5 fm 

Serum ferment added per 100 of milk. 2.7 litre* 

Cooking temperature. “ 53 ° C 

Soxhlet acidity per 100 of serum after heating. 6 gm 

“Grana,” poor ** regetano ” type (r./mVr). 

Soxhlet acidity : 

Per too of milk before working. 8 gm 

Per 100 of serum ferment used.24.5 cm 

Serum ferment added per 100 of milk. 3.3 hires 

Cooking temperature. 50 0 C 

Soxhlet acidity per 100 of serum after cooking. 6.1 gm 


parntus of the utmost simplicity, during the winter, before the ewe? are led out to the 
Abruzzi mountains. In the Abruz/i, th* Molise and Apulia, good 14 cacicavalli ” are made 
from cow’s milk. In the Provinces of Salerno and Caserta the M provature ” and inozza- 
relic ,f cheeses, which are eaten when new, are made from buffalo’s milk. 

The making of small cheeses for family or local consumption from ewe’s, cow’s or goat’s 
milk is extensively carried on throughout Sardinia. Among these should be mentioned the 
” fresa ”, which recalls the Lombard “ stracchino *\ In the northern part of the island, 
the making of the “ pecorino ”, of the same type as the Roman, had largely developed and 
given rise to a considerable export trade 

In Sicily typical cheeses are made from cow’s, ewe’s and goat’s milk, either separately 
or mixed in various proportions. The “ incaneslmto ” is made from mixed milk and the 
“ fortnaggio siciliano ” from cow’s milk 4 it is used for the table when new, or grated 
when ripe. 

Milk production in Italy, in 1914, was estimated by the writer at 31 200 000 hi of cow’s 
milk — 5 460 000 hi. of ewe’s milk— 1 500 000 hi. of goat’s milk — and 45 200 hi. of buffalo’s 
milk; 5 /$ of the cow’s milk and almost all the ewe’s milk are made into cheeses. Milk 
products in 1914 were estimated by the writer at : 500 000 qx. of butter — 1 600 000 qx. of 
cow’s milk cheeses — 8to 000 qx. of M caci pecorini ” — 150 000 qx. of goat’s milk cheeses 
— 9 000 qx. of buffalo’s milk cheeses. Milk and milk products form one of the most 
important articles of the Italian export trade. (Ed.) 
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Table II. — Economic Data. 
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litres 


kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

% 

in milk 

% 

in milk 

“ a pdte crue ’ ’ ; 








“ Crescenza ” from whole milk 4 

* 34 ° 

102 

218,5 

2.1 

1.6 

15.8 

0.12 

“ Quartirolo ” from whole milk * 
Green “Gorgonzola” from whole 

2 715 

171 

412 

2 *4 

13.5 

14 

0 5 

milk. 

4 175 

58 

515 . 

8.8 

7 

12.6 

0.5 

“ a pdte filee ” .* 








“ Caciocavallo ” from partially 








skimmed milk. 

8445 

303 

706 

2.3 

164.4 

8.3 

1.9 

half-cooked ; 



1 

! 




Medium “ Asiago ” (from one 

milking). 

Rich ” Asiago ” (from two milk¬ 

26 265 

,e 

r 900,2 

12 

765 

7.1 

2.8 

ings) . 

36 040 

391 

3 085 

7.8 

698.8 

8.5 

1.9 

cooked : 








“ Sbrinz ** . 

u Grana ”, " Reggiano ” type from 

16 015 

49 

x 146,7 

254 

356.2 

7.1 

2.2 

two milkings, of which une 

only skimmed. 

“ Grana ”, ” Reggiano ” type from 

27 730 

75 

I 851 

245 

549.8 

7.1 

2.1 

two milkings, both skimmed . 

12 600 

37 

784,5 

21.2 

374-7 

6.2 

2.9 


F. D. 


1379 — The Food Value Of Bull Beef. — Sfahapani, O. C., in A llevatnenli, Year III, 
No. 9, pp. 346-347. Palermo, September 25, 1922. 

The writer who is Manager of the Public Slaughter-house at Cittanova 
(Province of Reggio Calabria) has subjected similar muscles from bullocks 
and young bulls to comparative analysis with the object of determining 
the content in glycogen by Piettre’s method ; the animals were of the 
same breed (Podolian) and in the same state of nutrition ; the results, all 
relating to 20 gm. of muscle, were as follows : — 

Psoas muscle :— 15 months old bull, 256 milligrammes of glycogen — 
18 months old bullock, 237 mgm. 

Gluteal muscles 25 months old bull, 372 mgm. — 36 months old bullock, 
345 mgm. 

Lumbar muscles 9 months old bull, 156 mgm. — 11 mouths old bull¬ 
ock, 143 mgm. 

[|STI*|STI] 
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Intercostal muscles 20 months old bull, 267 mgm. — 20 months old bull¬ 
ock, 238 mgm. 

ffimseteric muscles : — 30 months old bull, 288 mgm. — 24 months old 
<l ' bullock 259 mgm. 

Pterygoid muscles:— 14 months old bull, 269 mgm. — 10 months old 
bullock 237 mgm. 

Bull beef therefore contains a larger proportion of glycogen than 
bullock beef ; it is consequently more suitable as food for working people, 
who in several countries, prefer it, both as regards the dynamogenic action 
of the glycogen, and in consideration of the anti-toxic action of the gly¬ 
cogen directed especially against the poisons generated by the digestion 
of muscular albumens, F. D. 

1380-Resolutions passed by the Congress of the National Federation of the Live 
Stock Trade. — 13 fnoit, S, in Revue dc Zootcchme, No, 5, pp. 443-446. Paris, 
Feb. 15, 1922. 

The Congress of the National Federation of the Live Stock Trade was 
held at Paris on November 5, 1921, when the following resolutions were 
passed. 

1) That, for live stock brought into open markets, the tax on sale 
values shall be replaced by a slaughter fee, the rate of which shall be that 
of the present tax and the method of collection fixed by a regulation of the 
public authority. 

The Federation considers that the proposed reform would have the 
effect of increasing the Treasury receipts, simplify their collection and 
restore fiscal equity, both for the benefit of trade, and of the consumers. 

2) That the Minister of Finance should be requested to have the 
coefficients 3 to 9 %, adopted in 1917 for fixing the tax on industrial and 
commercial profits, revised in favour of live stock dealers. 

3) That the law of February 23, 1905, which limits the right of 
appeal in case of seizure for bovine tuberculosis to the last seller, should 
be repealed. 

4) That, considering the numerous actions pending regarding ani¬ 
mals found to be affected with foot-and-mouth disease after sale, owing to 
the indefinite character of the sanitary law on the question, a detailed 
inquiry should be made as to the various modifications urgently required 
in the Sanitary Code. 

5) That the application of the French sanitary laws should be ex¬ 
tended to Alsace-Lorraine. 

6) That provisions, goods and all kinds of articles to be conveyed 
by goods train shall be despatched on the day after consignment. That 
live stock shall be despatched on the day of consignment and by the first 
train leaving, provided loading has been done at least 3 hours before 
the departure of the train. 

7) That the time taken in transit by goods train should enable 
live stock to be carried 225 km. in 24 hours. 
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8) That live stock shall be delivered to consignees 3 hours after 
actual arrival at the Station. 

9) That no maximum value shall be fixed foi animals carried,at 
the Passenger train and Goods train tariffs, 1 and xoi ; but, in case of 
dispute, that such value shall be fixed by the decision of an expert. 

10) That for consignments either by Passenger or by Goods train 
applications for trucks shall be made at the despatching station 24 hours 
in advance, and the trucks supplied at the end of that period, it being under¬ 
stood that in no case shall this 24 hour period be included in calculating 
demurrage. 

11) That the managements shall only be bound to supply such 
trucks as are available, without any obligation as to size. 

Whenever Companies supply consigners with a truck larger that ap¬ 
plied for, the rate shall be calculated on the size of truck corresponding to 
the number of animals loaded. 

12) That cattle of all breeds, not exceeding an average weight of 
400 kg. per truck, shall be considered as equivalent to Brittany cows. 

13) That the Companies shall be requested to diminish as far as 
possible the rates of schedules x and 2 of the goods train tariff x and 101, 
and that a special tariff shnll be fixed for unfattened stock intended cither 
for fattening, for draught purposes or for breeding. 

14) Having regard to the fact that the period of 24 hours allowed 
for the transmission of goods from the points of transit to the Paris-Bestiaux 
Station is obviously too long, the Federation requests that this period 
may be reduced to 12 hours. 

15) The Congress requests the Companies when constructing and 
refitting trucks for renewal purposes, to provide a small latticed ventilator 
25 cm. long, at each comer of the tmek, at 30 cm. above the floor, with a 
shutter allowing for closing in winter. 

16) As animals are preeminently perishable goods, the Congress 
requests that in all cases the carrying-agents should let cattle trucks have 
precedence of alt other goods which are not perishable. 

17) Considering that as a rule every time that consignments of ani¬ 

mals have to pass over several sections oi railway, considerable delay 
is experienced, {he Congress resolves earnestly to request the Railway 
Companies to take immediately action to accelerate transport in such 
cases. F. S. 
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DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES 
OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

1381 - Injuries produced on Weymouth Pines and other Plants due to Causes of 
chemical origin. — SNrox, W H. and Howard, N. O , in Phytopathology , Vol XII, 
No 8, pp 362-368, figs 2, 1 pi I^incaster, Pa., Aug 1922 

At the beginning of August 1921, in east Massachusetts, some Wey¬ 
mouth pines were noticed, over an area about 800 m. long by 400 m. 
wide, with reddened leaves. From a distance of a few metres the needles 
appeared to be quite dead, the red colour of the leaves being .so uniformly 
distributed. But on examining the branches closely it was found that 
the leaves were not quite dead and that the trees were still living. The 
youngest needles seemed to have suffered most, although all had to a cer¬ 
tain extent changed colour. Subsequent examination of the zone shewed 
that not only the pines but also other trees (Qttercus velutina , (). alba , Q . 
bicolor, Betula populifolia, Prttnus seroiina , Rhus toxicodendron , Lysimacha 
quadrifolia , Pteris aquilina) were injured. In most cases the injury 
consisted in a browning 01 whitening of the edges of the leaves. 

Carya sp., Ulmits am eric ana, and Picea pun gens however did not appear 
to be attacked. 

Picea excelsa trees which were growing just on the edge of the attacked 
zone had many reddened leaves, while those which were growing a little 
further west, and apparently outside the zone, were perfectly normal. 

Persons living or working in the neighbourhood, stated that this type 
of discolouration had appeared just in the same place during the early part 
of the two previous summers. In each case it was noticed that most of 
the trees had perfectly normal leaves again and only a few were killed. 

Another lot of pines growing about 800 m. to] the north-east were so 
seriously attacked in the previous years that they had to be felled. 

Careful inquiries regarding the causes of the mischief seemed to indi¬ 
cate that it was most probably due to a brick-kiln situated nearly 300 m. 
to the north of the attacked zone and at about 120 m. from the nearest 
pine. As a rule during the last 3 or 4 days of each baking period it was 
usual to put bituminous coal on the wood which was the ordinary fuel of 
the kiln; the acrid smoke, from the burning of this coal with a relatively 
high sulphur content when driven by the wind, which, as was ascert¬ 
ained, had blown in the direction of the attacked trees, must have caused 
the injuries described. _ 
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A second case of damage due to chemical causes was noticed during 
the summer of 1921, along a road in New Hampshire. It was characteris¬ 
ed by a reddening of the leaves and the death of Weymouth pines. Trees 
of all sizes were attacked ; those whose diameters were not more than 
about fifteen centimetres were killed and on full-grown pines large portions 
of the crowns died completely or portions of the leaves died. The ledden- 
ing of the lea ves was difficult to distinguish from that caused by the smoke 
in the previous case. 

It was found that in this second case the trouble was due to a 
very simple cause. The road had frequently been dressed with chloride 
of lime to bind the gravel and prevent dust. This was the only treatment 
which the road had had for several years. Before dressing the tins con¬ 
taining the lime chloride were arranged at regular intervals along the 
rcrd and in most cases under the pines. 

These tins were not in good condition and a certain amount of chloride 
of lime either in a dry state or dissolved in water absorbed from the air 
was spilled on the ground, and percolated into it. As every tree under 
which a tin had been left was attacked, it was clear that the chloride of 
lime was the cause of the injury. Trees whose trunks were near the tins 
were killed, those which were further away but where the tins had still 
been placed cn the ground occupied by the roots, were partly injured. 

Birch trees and elms under which tins containing chloride of lime had 
been placed were more or less seriously injured. On these trees the damage 
consisted in the withering of the edge of the leaves and the browning of the 
leaves themselves. In the case of the elms a pronounced crinkling in the 
leaves towards the top and partial defoliation on the upper branches were 
noticed but these trees did not die. 

Pines and broad-leaved trees under which no tins of chloride of lime 
had been placed were quite healthy. G. T. 

1382 - u Chlorosis ” in Pineapples. — See No. 1314 of this Renew. 

1383 - “ Chlorosis” in the Vine and deep Ploughing. — see No. 131s of this Renew. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI. 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 

1384 - Biochemistry 0! Scierotin/a cinerea. — See No. 1284 of this Review. 

1385 - Experiments on Vegetable and Animal Plant Pests carried out at the 
Experimental Station at Rothamsted, England. — See No. 12 so of this Review. 

1386 - A New Potato Disease observed in Morocco. — Mifcou, in Bulletin de i« 

Socidtd de Pathologic vdgetale de France , Vol. IX, Part 2, pp. 109-112. Paris IQ22. 

In 1920 and 1921, a new potato disease was reported from Morocco 
which causes considerable damage to the crops, but varies in its intensity 
and attacks most of the cultivated varieties of potato at all seasons of 
the year. 

Ciscf-diHsi 
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From field observations made at Rabat, the disease on the aerial 
portions of the plant is clearly basi petal, for it always starts at the extrem¬ 
ity of the branch and usually, although not invariably, begins at the 
apex, 01 in the centre of the plant. The terminal leaflet becomes covered 
with brown patches as if it were scorched, and then turns black and 
withers quickly and completely. The petiole is immediately infected at 
its upper end and this part .soon dries up and breaks off leaving intact 
the lower portion which remains healthy and green. 

The disease continues to spread and quickly passes down the branch 
to the stem, destroying successively nil the leaflets. At the end of some 
days the whole branch turns entirely black, withers and falls off ; the 
main stem itself is attacked and becomes covered with elongated, blackish 
patches that start from the point of contact with the infected branch. 

Sometimes the tubers are attacked before they are ripe ; in certain 
cases on the contrary, the disease only makes its appearance on the po¬ 
tatoes themselves some days, or even weeks, after they are lifted. On 
the surface of the tuber small violet-black spots are seen ; at first they 
are few in number, but they gradually increase. Subsequently, the por¬ 
tion of the layer beneath these spots turns a livid blackish-brown, and 
the affected area extends progressively. The diseased spots liquefy and 
exude, under the pressure of the fingers, a rather clear liquid. Then the 
tuber soon rots and becomes unusuable. 

The potato crop is much reduced, for even before the disease appears 
on the tubers, their number and size are much diminished. 

This disease is probably of bacterial origin. 

A bacterium has been isolated from infected plants and cultivated. 
This microorganism was inoculated into twenty sound plants with foliage 
belonging to the “ Geante sans pareille ** variety. The first symptoms 
of the disease showed themselves twelve days after the inoculation. Later 
it spread and became more virulent, and at the harvest time, several of 
the tubers exhibited the characteristic round violet-black spots. Fur¬ 
ther researches are however necessary, for it is impossible to arrive at 
any definitive conclusions respecting the disease from the preliminary 
experiments hitherto made. G. T. 

1387 - New Micromycetes living on Cinchona spp., in Indo-China. — vxnckns, e,. 

in Bulletin de la Soctete de Pathologie vigctale de France, Vol. IX, Part. 2, pp. 125-133, 
figs. 4. Paris, KJ22. 

Some years ago, nurseries of Cinchona succirubra , C. Ledgeriana 
and of a variety raised from seed obtained in Java from a cross between 
these two species, were started on Mount Honba. 

In September 1920 the best grown plants of C. Ledgeriana had attained 
the height of 35 to 40 cm., but near them were other individuals only 
15 to 20 cm. high, which bore only a few leaves and seemed about to die. 
None of the plants were perfectly healthy, for the least attacked had 
some leaves covered with spots and the laminae were frequently disfigured 
by perforations. 
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The disease had only lately assumed serious proportions (the recent 
fogs appeared to have favoured it) for the old leaves were relatively lit¬ 
tle injured. They bore some circular brown patches a few millimetres 
in diameter, of a dead-leaf brown and with a violet border perforated with 
holes of the same size and shape as the patches, thus proving that they 
were formed by the detachment of the dead tissue of the latter. On 
the younger leaves the patches were much more numerous ; they often 
coalesced forming a chess board design covering the greater part of the 
surface. 

The blades of the leaves nearer the tip of the plant were deformed, 
crinkled, and looked as if they had been torn. The green shoots bearing 
these leaves were malshaped, bent, sometimes slightly hypertrophied and 
also distinguished by the presence of abnormal s.uberous growths not 
infrequently of a cankerous appearance. 

The lank, sickly plants which were clearly perishing, only had a few 
deformed leaves near their apex, while the ground around was strewn 
with withered, shrivelled, brown, spotted and torn leaves, most of them 
just like the young leaves still attached to the stems of less severely at¬ 
tacked individuals. 

The disease appeared with the same characters on the leaves of the 
hybrid variety, though its shoots appeared to be healthy. 

On the plants of C. succirnba which were visibly much more vigor¬ 
ous than those of C. Ledgeriana , badly infested leaves were relatively 
rare and all the shoots were healthy. 

Three new species of Phyllosiicta were found on the foliage of the 
diseased individuals, i) Phyll. honbaensis 11. sp., occurring chiefly oti 
C. succirubra and seldom present on C . Ledgeriana ; 2) Phyll. cinchonae- 
cola n. sp., occupying the same position on the dead parts of the pat¬ 
ches as the preceding species ; 3) Phyll. yersini n. sp., on the lower sur¬ 
face of the very young leaves that were still pressed against the bud. 
and on the discoloured shoot bearing them at the apex of the dying plant 
On nearly all the specimens examined was found another IJeuteroniycete, 
Phlyctaena Cinchonae n. sp. Its fructifications were formed in the suber- 
ised bark, which wherever they occurred became very rugged, and 
mammelated, having the appearance of being covered with a number 
of large lenticels. 

On the bark of the same trees there occur but, less frequently, Phonui 
Cinchonae 11. sp. and Guignardia yersini n. sp. 

The leaf-traces of a diseased stem left in a damp place for some days 
after it had been removed, were found to be invaded by Dendrophoma 
Cinchonae n. sp., while the rugged bark at the base of the same stem har¬ 
boured Physalospora Cinchonae n. sp. 

Only by artificial infection could the part played by each of these fungi 
in the evolution of the malady be ascertained, but although it was not pos¬ 
sible to have recourse to inoculatfon, the author is certain of the injurious 
effect exerted by the three Phyllostictae and considers that the frequent 
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occurrence of Phlyctaena in the abnormally suberised bark of the young 
plants justifies this fungus being regarded as a parasite. 

The copper mixtures tried for the control of the disease proved very 
injurious to the Cinchona seedlings. 

In a place near the above-mentioned nurseries none of the C. Led - 
geriana seedlings from the recent and numerous sowings showed any 
signs of the disease up to December 1921, when the author left Indo- 
China. G. T. 

1388 - Phot iota, praecox, an Agaric injurious to Cultivated Lavender In 

France* — Chevalier a, in Revue ' de Botanique appliqude el d'Agriculture colonial#, 

Year II, Bulletin No. 13, pp. 482-483. Paris, September 20, 1922. 

In a field of lavender ( Lavandula vera D. C.) at Aups, Sainte-Baume, 
a certain number of the plants were found at the end of June 1922 to be 
withered and attacked by a kind of rot. The examination of the cracked 
surface of the large roots showed the j:>resence of masses of white myce¬ 
lial filaments that invaded all the under-ground portions of the |>lant. 
On a small swelling situated near the collar above one of the tap-roots 
grew the fructifications of a small Agaric which according to 3ST. Patouil- 
LARD, seems to be a form of Pholiota praecox (Pers.) Quel. 

This is the first time that this fungus has been re|x>rted as causing 
rot in a cultivated plant. 

The author recommends the uprooting and burning of all infected 
lavender bushes as the best means of arresting the spread of the disease. 
It is also advisable to drain the low-lying portions of the field to x>revent 
the water standing when it rains. The removal of all weeds and the 
frequent working of the soil are measures calculated to promote the growth 
of the crop and the elimination of the parasite. G. T. 

1389 - MotIisia Earl / an a, an Ascomycete injurious to Strawberry Plants, in 

Ontario, Canada.— Stone, R. E., in Phytopathology , Vol. XII, No. 8, pp 375-380, 

3 figs- Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 1922. 

In several places in Ontario, many strawberry gardens are seriously 
affected by a disease, the presence of which may be detected in May 
by the appearance of small irregular purple spots on the borders of the 
leaflets ; stripes of the same colour appear simultaneously on the petioles 
and on the floral peduncles. Gradually the spots increase in size and meet 
each other so that the whole leaf may be attacked. As the spots develop 
they become grey or ash coloured with a purple edge, which finally disap¬ 
pears. As the disease progresses, all the leaves of the plant look dried up 
as if they had been scorched by fire. In the following spring the disease 
shows itself very early and may become serious before the strawberries are 
picked. 

After picking, the disease makes rapid progress and all the leaves may 
dry up and become tindery as early as July or August. The diseased plants 
do not winter well and the crop in the following year may be very small. 

All varieties are not equally attacked. It appears from observations 
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made in open fields that the common varieties of strawberry plants may 
be classed in three groups a) very sensitive:— ” Clyde ”, ” Glen Mary ”, 
M Doctor Burrill ”, ” Pokomoke ”, b) fairly sensitive:— " Senator Dunlop ”, 
" Ruby ”, ” William Belt ” ; c) slightly sensitive : — ” New Williams ”, 
” Portia ”, " Parson's Beauty”, “ Enhance ”, Vanoise ”, ” Joe ”. 

Examination of the tindery portions of the spots on diseased leaves 
and petioles reveals the presence of fructifications of a fungus correspond 
ing to Marsonia Potentillae (Desm.) Fischer, which may be quickly grown 
on ordinary media. 

A pure culture of this fungus inoculated on the leaves of the straw¬ 
berry plant soon produced the typical characters of the disease observed 
in nature. 

If strawberry plants are covered, many leaves survive the winter and 
remain green, the fungus winters on these in a vegetative condition and 
produces abundant conidia in spring. An ascophorous stage is abundantly 
developed from April to June on the dried leaves, particularly on those 
most exposed. This stage could be identified as Mollisia Earliana (E. 
and E.) Sacc. and is developed on the dried leaves of the strawberry plants 
after Mars . Potentillae and often the conidia of the latter are found on the 
leaf together with fructifications of M. Earliana . 

The results of numerous cultural experiments and of inoculation have 
clearly shown that Mars . Potentillae and M. Earliana are nietagenetically 
interconnected : in all cases in which the ascospores of M. Earliana have 
germinated, a pure culture has been obtained which has produced spores 
of the Marsonia type ; strawberry plants inoculated with spores in suspen¬ 
sion taken from a pure culture obtained from an ascospore have shown 
the typical spots of Marsonia and, later, typical fructifications of Mars, 
Potentillae . The control plants remained entirely free from the disease. 
A complete description is given of the ascophorous or perfect stage {M. 
Earliana) as well as of the Conidian stage {Mars, Potentillae), 

Although no experiments have been carried out, it may be supposed 
that the disease may be controlled by the same means as those used in 
controlling the " leaf spot ” disease of strawberry plants (Mycosphaerella 
Fragariae [Schw.] Eindau.). G. T. 

1390 - Diseases and Pests of Pineapples, — Sec No. 13x4 of thi* Review, 

1391 - The WhKe-Rot of the Vine (Coniothyrium Diplodie/Ja) in Switzer¬ 
land. — Faes, H. and Stmsiiei,tn, M., in Annuaire agricole de la Suisse , Year XXIII, 
pp. 189-202, figs. 7, Berne 1922. 

A contribution to the study of Coniothyrium DiplodieUa (Speg.) 
Sacc., the cause of the white-rot of the vine. 

The experimental researches made by the authors during the sttmmei 
of 1921 in the vineyard of Pully, have proved that the stylospores pro¬ 
duced the previous year in the pycnidia retain their virulence and are 
capable of infecting the crop next year. It is thus advisable to remove 
v all the mummified bunches attacked by Coniothyrium, and carefully 
burtr them immediately after the vintage. The stylospores of Con. Di~ 
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plodiella can only infect the berries of the Chasselas variety if there are 
any lesions present. As hail is the sole agent producing lesions in large 
numbers on the grapes, white-rot is a disease closely connected with hail¬ 
storms. Isolated cases may however occur in Swiss vineyards, as a result 
of wounds inflicted by pruning instruments, “ Cochylis or the agency 
of birds. 

The stylospores of Con. Diplodiella will not grow except in a medium 
containing sugar; they develop little, if at all, in rain or river-water. This 
is the reason why grapes with open wounds are rapidly attacked. In 
the laboratory, infection of Chasselas leaves was secured by placing on their 
surface grape-juice containing germinating Coniothynum spores. 

In order to infect the lesions on the grapes, it is necessary for some of 
the stylospores of the fungus to be present on the injured tissue. Dur- 
ing 1921, the stylospores of Con. Diplodiella were rare, for the artificially- 
wounded but not infected berries did not contract the disease, though 
the disease developed regularly on the berries that had been punctured 
and infected. 

The injury wrought by white-rot is intensified by every successive 
hailstorm which greatly increases the number of pycnidia and stylospores 
produced by the fungus. G. T. 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

1392 - The Crucifer Nasturtium austriacum , a new Weed in the United 

States. --Hansfn, a. A. in Torrexn , Vol. XXII, No. 5, pp. 73 - 77 , 1 fig. Lancaster, 

Pa., September-October 1922. 

In June 1921, the writer’s attention was called to a weed which infests 
certain zones of the Borderland Farm at New Milford, Orange County 
(New York State). This plant grows in dense patches and interferes with 
the growth of all other plants. 

At the time the plant was in full flower, and gave a yellowish appear¬ 
ance to the whole of the area attacked. In a meadow intended for pasture, 
more than 4 acres were infected by the weed. Patches were found two or 
three hundred yards from the zone most severely infested while the sides 
of the roads and farm tracks were completely overrun. 

The plant, which appears to be a new variety, in the United States, 
has been identified as the European Crucifer Roripa auslriaca Spach 
( = Nasturtium austriacum Crantz). 

According to the owner of the farm, this Crucifer was introduced, on 
to his land about 19x0 through impure grass-seed. At first the plants only 
formed a small patch which for several years did not extend very far. 
Care was taken to cut down the plant every year before the seeds formed, 
but it spread gradually, evidently by means of its horizontal roots. Of 
late years it has spread to such an extent as to cause uneasiness and at pre¬ 
sent occupies a total area of nearly 7 acres, but covering a zone much larger 
than the farm, which is situated on the borders of the New York and 
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New Jersey States, so that the region attacked though small, is actually 
in two States. 

Having regard to the comparatively small size of the zone infested, 
it is important that control should be organised without delay, and all 
the more because if entered on at once it would not be expensive. A good 
method, judging from the experience gained in similar cases, is to station 
a man in permanent residence on the infested zone while the plant is 
growing for two years or more. His only work would be to prevent the 
formation of the parts of the Crucifer above ground, in order to exhaust 
the root system. Another method, which should also give good results, 
is based on continual spraying until the weed is completely exterminated. 
Crucifers are particularly affected by the action of iron or copper sulphate 
sprayings. G. T. 

*393 - The Labiate, Salvia Aethiops, a Weed new to Oregon. — NrxsoN, j c., 

in lorreya, Vol XXIT, No 5, pp 86-88 I^ancaster, Pa, September October 1922 

In the summer of 1920, specimens of a weed growing in profusion 
m a lucerne field belonging to the farm of Leriock about 1 % km. to the 
north of Lakeview (Lake County), were sent to the herbarium of the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis. 

This weed — which was identified as Salvia Aetiops L , a Labiata 
unknown formerly in Oregon — not only grew plentifully on the hard 
calcareous soil of the lucerne field where it smothered a certain number 
of the plants, but had also spread to the neighbouring, probably unirri- 
gated, slope and was luxuriant on the light basalt soil covering it. S ae- 
thiopi* has shown itself to be a hardy and very drought resistant plant. 
It continued to grow in the same place until 1922, and has proved to be 
a very prolific weed that propagates itself rapidly. 

After some time had elapsed, the plant was found at Gossil (Wheeler- 
County) viz, some 200 mis north of the place of its first appearance in 
Lake County. In the latter county, it grew mixed with the Cossack 
variety of lucerne, and was therefore supposed to have been introduced 
with the lucerne seed which had originally been imported from North 
Russia, although in the opinion of the author, the name Cossack would 
seem to denote a more southern origin, so that the Labiata may well 
have come from the shores of the Black Sea. 

During the summer of 1921, another weed belonging to the Salvia 
family, and which h‘as been identified as S. s ylvestris L. was also found 
m Oregon, but this time in the County of Umatilla. G. T. 

1394 - Arsenic in the Control of Weeds. — See No. 1281 of this Revttw. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

1395 - Boll Weevil and other Causes of Damage to Cotton Crops in the United 

States. — Weather , Crops and Markets, Vol II, No 9, pp. 169-189. Washington, D C » 

Aug 26, 1922. 

The U S. Department of Agriculture has made estimates of the boll 
weevil dapiage for each year from 1909 to 1921, inclusive. In 1909 the 
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damage amounted to 1.368.000 bales. In 1910 the damage was slightly less 
than in I 9°9> and in 19x1 the damage was the least for any of these years, 
amounting to 338.000 bales. From 1912 to 1919, inclusive, the boll wee¬ 
vil damage fluctuated between 714 00 bales and 2,994,000 bales, this latter 
figure having been reached for the 1916 crop. 


Fig. i. — Damages to cotton crop in the United States . 
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Explanation, 


A. « Cotton Production Prevented. 

a » Quantity of lint picked ; 

b — Picked lint production prevented by all causes ; 

l Picked lint production prevented by boll weevil. 

(1) ~ bales. 

B. ■* Percentages of Loss of Cotton. 

a mm Percentage of potential production prevented by all causes ; 

b Percentage of potential production prevented by boll weevil; 

c «* Percentage of loss of cotton of a normal or full yield per acre due to boll weevil. 
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Tbe economic burden of the boll weevil to cotton producers can be 
made more understandable perhaps by comparative figures. For example, 
the picked crop of cotton lint was 7,954.000 bales in 1921 and the weevil 
prevented the production of 6,267,000 bales. Hence the damage to the 
crop was equal to 79 % of the harvested crop. Had the weevil been innoc¬ 
uous the cotton acreage of 1921, small as it was, would have produced 
14,231,000 bales of lint cotton. 

To express the matter in another way, had it not been for the boll wee¬ 
vil the actual crop of cotton in 1921 could have been obtained from 66 % of 
the acreage cultivated. In other words, out of every 100 acres cultivated 
tbe producer received as his share the cotton from 42 acres, since causes of 

(Fig. 2. — Loss of cotton production by all causes, in kg. per ha). 
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damage other than the boll weevil prevented the production of 24 acres, 
and the boll weevil itself fed on the cotton raised on the remaining 34 acres. 

The cotton production that the weevil has prevented has greatly 
increased in the last two years. Expressed as a fraction of the full potential 
production of cotton, the damage by the boll weevil in 1921 was about 
34 % or, in other words, one-third of the potential production was prevent¬ 
ed by this voracious pest. One-fifth or 20.5 % represented the weevil 
damage in 1920. Before that year the damage ranged from 14.3 % of 
potential production in 1916 to 1.5 % in 1911. 

In 1921 the boll weevil became more destructive to the cotton crop 
than all other causes combined, having caused about 50 % of all damage 
while the proportion in former years had been much less. . 

When all causes of damage to a potential production of cotton are 
combined, the preceding statements made for the boll weevil alone assume 
an even greater significance and the causes of damage should also be con¬ 
sidered. For example, deficient rainfall, or moisture in the ground, has 
damaged the cotton crop to the extent of 33.1 lbs. per acre when averaged 
for the years 1909-1921, and excessive moisture has damaged the crop 
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18.3 lbs. in the same period. All climatic causes of damage have reduced 
the crop by 68.5 lbs. per acre on the average. 

The average toll of insect pests for the years 1909-1921 was 35.2 lbs. 
per acre, plant diseases 6.4 lbs. The total damage by all causes during 
the 13 years averaged 115 lbs. per acre. 

Fig. 3. — Average los •. of Colton. (1909-1921) (kg. per ha). 
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Exr’l. \NATION. 

1 *- due to ins uffi cient humidity ; 2 = due to excess of humidity ; I “ for all other 
climatic causes ; 4 = total for climatic causes ; s - due to disease ; u -= due to insect 
pests ; 7 — due to bad quality of seed ; 8 «= due to unknown causes ; T --- total. 

All causes of damage in 1921 prevented the production of 10,717,01)0 
bales of cotton in addition to the accompanying seed. In 1920 the pro¬ 
duction of 8,975,000 bales Was prevented. That quantity, however, was 
exceeded in 1909 when the production of 9,369,000 bales was prevented and 
again in 1916 and 1918 when 9,505,000 bales and 9,136,000 bales respecti- 
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vely, were lost from the potential crops of those years t The smallest pre¬ 
vention of production during the 13 years was 5,937,000 bales in 1918. 

The combined damage to a potential cotton production in 1921, esti¬ 
mated at 10,712,000 bales, was greater than the crop actually harvested 
— 7 954 000 bales. In fact it was equal to the harvest and 34.7 % more, 
because had there been no causes of damage to the potential cotton crop of 
1921, the production would have been 18,669,000 bales instead of 7,954,000 
bales, and the crop that was actually secured could have been obtained 
from 42.6 % of the acreage under cultivation. 

According to the farm value of the prevented cotton production at the 
price of the harvested production, the lint and seed whose production was 
prevented in 1921 had a hypothetical value of $610341000, and the 
production prevented by all causes $ 1 042 987 000 or much more than the 
actual value of the picked crop, $ 772 583 000. 

This hypothetical value of the prevented production could probably 
not have been a true value had such production been realized, since, with 
a production increased by more than 75 % in 1921 it may readily be under¬ 
stood that the price of cotton per pound would have been much less than 
it was, and it is even possible that the entire production would have been 
less than the value of the actually harvested production. Notwithstanding 
the value of the prevented production as computed, is comparable to the 
value of the harvested crop since both have the same price per pound 
and since this price would fall if the causes of crop damage were removed 
until acreage had been reduced in accordance with the increased yield 
per acre. 

Moreover it is an economic necessity that/boll weevil damage, as well 
as all other forms of damage to the cotton crop, should be returned to cot¬ 
ton producers in the prices of cotton lint and seed as all causes of damage 
represent much of the cost of producing the crop that is actually harvested. 

1396 - Observations on Ithone fusca , a Neuropteron preying on injurious 
Beetles, in Australia. — Tili.yard, R. J., in Bulletin of Entomological Research , 
Vol. XIII, 2nd Part, pp. 205-224, tigs, si , 2 pi. Iyondon, Aug. 1922. 

A complete account of the life history of the Neuropteron Ithone fusca 
Newman, based on experiments and observations made in several districts 
of Australia over a period of years. 

The larva of I. fusca lives mainly at the expense of the larvae of beetles 
and especially those of the Scarabaeidae. To this latter family belongs the 
species whose larvae, commonly called “ grass grubs " cause considerable 
damage to meadow and pasture land in New Zealand and other parts of 
the world .With the object of checking the development of these injurious 
larvae, 5000 fertile eggs of this Neuropteron were imported from Sydney 
into New Zealand in October 1921, and distributed to numerous 
centres. In addition 750 eggs were put out in grassy plots and suitably 
protected in the grounds of the Ca wthron Institute at Nelson (New Zealand) 
where there are plenty of “ grass grubs ” (larvae of Odontria). The object 
is to ascertain whether the larvae of Ithone are capable of adapting them¬ 
selves to the new conditions of feeding, climate and soil. G. T. 

[im-i3»« j 
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1397 - Hew Hymenoptera parasitic on injurious Insects. — WATrR*roN, j, in 

Bulletin of Entomological Research , Vol. XIII, 2nd Part, pp 183-188, fig 5 London, 
Aug 1922. 

A description of the following new species of Hymenoptera parasitic 
on injurious insects : — 

1) Chaetostricha cratitia n. sp. obtained by rearing eggs of Pro- 
mecotheca reichei Baly,a beetle injurious to the leaves of the Coconut palm, 
at Cicia (Fiji islands) ; 

2) Encyrtus cotterclli n. sp., obtained by rearing a nymph of 

Sahlbergella theobromae Dist,, a Rhynchote injurious to the cocoa tree, at 
Mampong (Ashanti, Gold Coast). G. T. 

1398 - Natural Enemies of Insects injurious to Forest Trees, in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, India. — Watfrston, j , in rhe Indian Forest Records, Vol. IX, 2nd Part, 
pp. Si-94, figs 23. Calcutta, 1922 

An enumeration of vaiious Hymenoptera collected in the United 
Provinces, mainly in the Debra Dun district, during recent years. 

Among them the following, known to be parasitic on insects injurious 
to important Indian forest trees, aie particularly worthy of attention : — 

1) Chalcis tachardiae Cam. obtained by rearing a chrysalis of 
Hypsipyla robusta a Mierolepidopteron injurious to the Meliaceous tree 
Cedrela Toona Moore (“ Toon '*) ; 

2) Ch. hearseyi Kiiby var. xanthotcrus n. var., as in the previous 

case ; 

3) Trigonura ruficaudis Cam., obtained by rearing the Sterculia- 
ceous tree Heritiera Fomes Buch. (" Sundri ”) attacked by the beetle 
Chrysobothris sp. in company with Clcnea sp., Derolus discicollis Gah. and 
Diorthus simplex White ; 

4) T. ienuicaudis n. sp., obtained from the same tree attacked by 
Chrysobothris sp. Clcnea sp.,and Ozotomcrus maculosus Perr., this new Hy- 
mcuopteron is probably parasitic on Chrysobothris sp.; 

5) Antrocephalus destructor n. sp., obtained by rearing Hypsipyla 
robusta injurious to Cedrela Toona ; 

6) A. renalis n. sp., obtained by rearing a chrysalis of the above 
mentioned Mierolepidopteron ; 

7) Monacoft productum n. gen. and n. sp., obtained by rearing 
Diapus furtivus Samps., a beetle injurious to the Dipterocarp Shorea ro- 
busta Gaertn. (“ Sal ") ; 

8) M. abruptum n. sp. obtained by breeding the beetle Platypus 
uncinatus Blandf. which attacks Heritiera Fomes ; 

9) Oedaule stringifrons n. gen. and n. sp., obtained by rearing the 
beetle Caryoborus gonagra Fab., living in the seeds of the leguminous tree 
Albizzia Lebbek Benth. ; 

10) Roptrocerus sulcatus n. sp., obtained fiom pupating chambers 
of the beetle Ips longifolia Stebb. in galleries excavated under the bark 
of Pinus longifolia Roxb. (" Chir ”) ; 

11) Tetrastichus spirabilis n. sp., obtained by rearing caterpillars 

of Hypsipyla robusta. G. T. 

[IWMIM] 
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1399 - Disinfection of Cotton seed with Ghloroplcrln (r). — vayssi^re, p., in J.’Agro- 

nomie Coloniale, Year VII (1922*1923), No. 56, pp.2 49*2 5 3. Paris, Aug. 1922. 

At the present time certain French Colonies, and especially French 
West Africa, import seeds of the most highly recommended varieties of 
cotton for the purpose of cultural experiments. 

With the object of preventing the introduction, with these seeds, 
of any dangerous parasite into the Colonies and owing to the fact that the 
process of disinfection based on the use of heat (2) though effective, is very 
costly when large quantities of seed are treated, the laboratory of Ento¬ 
mology at the National Institute of Colonial Agriculture, at Nogent-sur- 
Marne, and the Paris Entomological Station have made a series of exper¬ 
iments in order to obtain absolute disinfection of seeds at a minimum cost. 

The insecticide selected was chloropicrin. The three experiments made 
in 1921 and 1922 on cotton seeds badly infested with the “ pink boll worm ” 
(Platyedra gossypiella) and on perfectly sound seeds have proved that a 
dose of 30 cubic cm. of Cloropicrin per cubic m. gives complete disinfection 
to seeds confined in a closed place for 24 hours, without sensibly affecting 
their germinative power. G. T. 

1400 - Selection and Treatment of Waters for Spraying Purposes. — Sec No. 1882 

of this Review. 

1401 - Pests of Rice at Sarawak, Borneo. — See No. 1291 of this Review. 

iasrcis ktc. 1402 - Observations on C&ulophilus / atinasus , a Beetle injurious to Seeds, 

injurious in Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. — cottov, r. t., in United States 

TQ VARIOUS Department of Agriculture , Bulletin 1085, pp. 10, 1 pi. Washington, D. C , July 19 2?. 

cUOi>s Caulophilus latinasus Say has up to the present been the object of little 

attention from the economic standpoint and nothing had yet been published 
on the biology of this beetle. It is common, at the present time, in Florida 
and has been reported in Georgia and South Carolina. It is not impossible 
that the insect is spreading gradually in other parts of the South and that 
it increases the already considerable damage caused by Sitophilus oryza L. 
Its presence in Jamaica, Cuba, Forto Rico, Mexico, Guatemala and Madeira 
is well known ; it is certainly common in the Antilles and in countries in 
Central and South America. 

The damage caused by C . latinasus is greater tha n is genera lly supposed. 
While it is generally believed that it only attacks maize and chick-peas 
in store, it also frequently attack various seeds and the caryopses of several 
varieties of cereals which are rapidly reduced to a dusty mass by the com¬ 
bined action of the larvae and the adult insect. It should be noted that 
whole seeds or seeds of average hardness are quite safe from attack by this 
beetle, which is often found associated with S. oryza, the attacks of which 


(1) In this connection see • — R. July-Sept. 1919, Nos. 1049*1050; R. Jan. tq?o, 
No. 148 ; R. Feb. 1920, No. 271 ; R March 1920, Nos. 374 and 378; R May T920, 
No. 595; R. June 1920, No 705; R. Jan. 1921, Nos. 112 and 114; R. March 1921, 
No. 265 ; R. April T921, No. 462. ( Fd .) 

^ (2) In this connection set :— R. January 1921, No. 115. {Ed. j 
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facilitate the destructive action of C. latinasus. Broken, damaged and 
soft seeds are very quickly affected. The writer here describes observa¬ 
tions made at-Orlando (Florida) on the biology and habits of C. lati¬ 
nasus in 1919, 1920 and part of 1921. He also gives a morphological 
description of the eggs, larva and pupa of this beetle. 

The larvae of C. latinasus are attacked by three parasitic Hymenop- 
tera Cercocephala elegans Westwood, Aplastomorpha vandinei Tucker and 
Latropis sp. The larvae, pupae and eggs are also attacked by the Acarid 
Pediculoides ventricosus Newport. The beetle can be effectively controlled 
by the typical remedies recommended for the control of insects injurious 
to seeds in store. G. T. 

1403 - Apophyl// a murina and another undetermined Beetle reported for the 

first Time'as injurious to various Crops, in Rhodesia. — Jack, r. w , in Bulletin 

No. 425 issued by the Department oj Agriculture , Salisbury , Rhodesia , 8 pp., 4 pi. 

Salisbury, June 19 22. 

In December 1918 the Department of Agriculture of Rhodesia receiv¬ 
ed from a farm at Concession (Mazoe) specimens of maize attacked by an 
insect, together with specimens of the insect which was recognised as being 
Apophyllia murina Gerst., a Chrvsomelid beetle. Four days later similar 
damage was described to the writer by a farmer from Enterprise and in 
January 1919 a large number of plants were found attacked by the insect 
on the land of the Agricultural Laboratories at Salisbury. During the same 
month on farms near Salisbury, maize wa s extensively but slightly attacked; 
the loss in one case was estimated at 5 % or more. Informatv n, mostly 
circumstantial, was also received from different localities in the Mazoe 
valley from which it could be gathered that the insect had appeared on 
some farms during the previous year and that in one case thirty acres of 
maize has been almost completely destroyed for two consecutive years in 
addition to other less serious damage. In December 1919, on plots at the 
Experiment Station at Gwebi up to 50 % of the plants were destroyed 
without counting those that were only damaged. In 1920-21, with the 
exception of an attack reported on tobacco, no report of damage caused 
by the insect was received ; on a farm at Concession the insect only appear¬ 
ed in small numbers. When maize is attacked, the centre of the plant 
withers and dies while the inside leaves remain green. If the plant attack¬ 
ed by the beetle is pulled up and the insect is still in it, a small yellow larva 
is found, partly and sometimes entirely located in the underground part 
of the stalk. Ordinarily a single larva causes the death of the plant if 
fairly young, or it hinders giowth to such an extent that the ears produced 
a*e of little value. 

Little is yet known of the life history and habits of the insect. When 
the larva has reached complete development, it builds a shelter in the ground 
and pupates. Larvae collected in January produced the first beetles iq 
days later. The insect breeds several times a year. The beetles feed on 
the leaves of maize and other Gramineae, but it is not certain that these 
plants are their preferred hosts. Besides maize, the larvae feed readily 

U 4 »IM 4 «Sj 
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on the underground parts of the stalks of Eleusine indica Gaertn. (" Ra- 
poko grass ”) ; it may be supposed that this wild Grass may have a very 
great influence on the appearance of the beetle by supplying it with suit¬ 
able food at a time when maize stubble is too hard to be attacked* Other 
Gramineae are no doubt attacked by the larvae which also feeds on the 
fruit of the groundnut and the underground parts of tobacco stalks. It 
has also been reported that the insect can attack and destroy in the ground 
caryopses of maize about to germinate. Many young plants are thus 
killed by larvae which borfc into the lowest parts. Sometimes several lar¬ 
vae attack a single plant but the writer has never seen more than two such 
cases. 

The strongest plants or those which are less damaged often send out 
buds below the point attacted ; deformed plants are the result, often with 
two stalks and the ears being almost valueless. 

Apparently the insect prefers certain kinds of soils. A fanner in the 
Mazoe valley who has suffered very heavy loss from the beetle has stated 
that the beetle mainly attacks maize growing in the lighter coloured soils, 
seldom that on chocolate coloured soils and never those on black soil. All 
the attacks seen by the writer were on red or yellow soils, but he does not 
exclude the possibility that the insect may cause damage also on othei 
soils. 

In January 1913 it was reported to the Department of Agriculture 
that in the Hartley district a small pink larva was attacking the under¬ 
ground parts of sorghum stalks and the germinating caryopses About 
fifteen acres had to be resown The specimens received for examination 
made it possible to decide that they were larvae of an undetermined beetle 
During that month the same insect attacked the sorghum in experimental 
plots at Salisbuig , over 50 % of the plants were destroyed. Adult speci¬ 
mens obtained by artificial rearing and otheis captured in the open were 
sent for identification to Dr. Pkringuey of the South African Museum 
who recognised that the insect not only belonged to an undescribed spe¬ 
cies but also to a new genus which might no doubt be placed in the family 
Melyrtdae. Up to the present the beetle has not been named and is there¬ 
fore indicated here under the common name of " pink giub ", which has been 
given to the larva. Ordinarily the beetles are very abundant on the 
panicles of Trtcholaena rosea Nees (“ Natal led-topped grass ”) and of 
Poa abyssimea Jacq. (“ teff grass ") in April and May, and they feed, ap¬ 
parently, mainly or almost exclusively on the pollen. 

The life history and habits of this insect are not at present fully 
known. 

So far as has been observed up to the present, the larvae behave like 
those of Apophyllia murina ; they feed on the underground parts of sorghum 
stalks and destroy the lower portions in such a way that the centre of the 
plant withers. They also at the same time attack maize but do not appear 
to be able to penetrate into the more vigorous stalks, as is the case with 
the larvae of Apophyllia and although damage to maize has been observed 
and reported it is not comparable with that caused by A. murina when 
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the insect is found in large numbers. The larvae of the second beetle also 
attack young roots and show a tendency to eat the germinating caryopses 
of sorghum and maize. They have also been found on the roots of peas, 
beans, Vigna Catjang , etc. and have been reported as injurious at any 
rate to peas. It is not quite clear whether the larva attacks this crop 
to any considerable extent but on one occasion it was found entirely 
imbedded in the stalk of a plant of V. Catjang which was also attacked by 
Agrowyza sp. Owing to the preference of the beetles for the inflorescences 
oi Trich. rosea and P . abyssinica, it is probable that the presence of one 
or other of these grasses may have a direct influence on the infestation of 
the soil by the larvae. G. T. 


1404 - Phylloxera of the Vine In Greeee. — See No. 1317 of this Review. 



1405 - Pests of the Date Palm in Irak, — See No 1316 of this Remew. 

1^06 - Animal Pests of Artocarpus spp. and Tectona grand is, in the Dutch 

Indies. — KALSHovrN I, m lectonn, Year XV, No S, pp 677 - 693 , i fig Buitenzorg, 
Aug I <>2 2. 

Artocarpus Integra Morr , used in mixed forest plantations in the 
interior of the island of Java, is attacked by the Microlepidopteron Mar - 
JWik. (Syn. of Glyphodes cramerahs Snell.). After many 
^ tom arrested giowth and become much 

the west of Java on 
Iw. The young cater¬ 
pillars in the and they ate the 

leaves and made galleries in the princijmniWP^^As they grew oldei the 
caterpillars perforated the medulla of the shoots and made galleries in 
which they pupated. In 1920 and 1921 the caterpillars were observed 
from January to March It is supposed that they may develop for a 
part of the yeai in the floral buds and young fruit of the host, since 
caterpillars have been observed in India on A. Integra exactly in such 
places. 

No definite method of control of the insect can be indicated, for the 
biological data collected regarding it are too incomplete. The removal 
and destruction of the infested shoots and simultaneous pruning of the 
lateral branches might be tried , but iu practice this may be difficult 
and it may be the case that such operations cannot be carried out over 
large areas. 

Neither insects nor fungi injurious to the fruit of Tectona grandis 
I/, f. are known. The great variations observed in the production of 
fruit are probably due to meteorological factors. However part and 
perhaps a large proportion of the fruit may be damaged by higher ani- 
imals. The damage they cause does not appear to have any economic 
limportance since no difficulties have been experienced in providing seed 
Irequired for plantations. The natives state that the fruit of Tectona 
■is eaten on the trees by parrots (very probably Palaeornis alexandri L.), 
|by small and large Rodents (Sciuru$ spp.) and by monkeys, while fallen 
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fruit appears to be eaten by rats. These statements may be true 
require confirmation. 

Fruit has been found broken, generally longitudinally and some¬ 
times transversally, probably by parrots and some of the seeds show 
clear m a rks of the.action of a beak. A case may be mentioned in- which 
parrot were seen actually breaking the fruit of Tectona on the tree. Many 
fruits have also been gnawed at the top by Rodents. As .these 

fruits lie on the ground in the midcflfe'.of dry leaves %ith the remainder 
of the shell5gt0emoved, it has been supposed that small Rodents (Sciitfus 
spp.) extracted the seeds from the fruit on the trees and dropped the re¬ 
mainder. Perhaps other climbing Rodents ( Pteromys, Sciuropterus) do 
the same. 

is said that a larger Rodent (Sciurus bicolor) cracks the fruit in 
two ; a4fch$s been observed about to eat the fruit, but there is no further 
information on the subject. The fruit of Tcctona may be opened by 
Rodents in yet another manner, namely by making a single hole near 
the base ; perhaps the fruit is gnawed on the trees by climbing Rodents 
or on the ground by rats (or by Hystrix javanica Cuv.). Th^ writer has 
also found some fruits with 3 or 4 sfanall separate holes near the top, which 
in this case was intact. Perhaps in this case the damage was due to a 
climbing Rodent. 

Some Macacus cynomolgus have been seen on the point of touchin g ^ 
the Tectona fruit on the trees ; perhaps they eat them. Recently >em- 
nopithecus maurus Schreb. was surprised when about to take fruits on 
the top of a tree and crack them with its teeth. G. 1 \ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under 
the International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty 
governments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to 
the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is repre¬ 
sented by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assem¬ 
bly and a Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statis¬ 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farming, veget¬ 
able and animal products, trad,^ i|»«j^icultural produce and the prices 
prevailing in the various markets ; 

( b ) communicate the above information as soon as possible 
to those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may 
part of the world, showing the regions infected, the 
diseases, and if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(c) study questions concerning agricultural 
surance and credit from every point of view ; col 
information which might prove of value in the varic 
the organization of agricultural co-operation, insurar 

(/) submit for the approval of the various 
necessary, measures for the protection of the common] 
farmers and for the improvement of their condition, 
this purpose all available sources of information, such 
passed by international or other agricultural congresses] 
or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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PREFACE 


This Index though arranged alphabetically retains the grouping of 
the subjects used in the International Review. 

Except in the case of the original articles, which are numbered ac¬ 
cording to their pages, the numbers of each subject refer to the paragraphs 
in the Review . 

The Index consists of three parts : one of the original articles, one 
concerned with Agricultural Intelligence and the last with Plant Di¬ 
seases. 

In case of errors in the Review with reference to scientific terms 
and the names of authors, it should be noted that the correct spelling 
can be relied upon in the Index. 

The Table used for the conversion of the Weights, Measures and 
Money values of the various countries to the Metric System is included. 



I. - ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


Cortesi, Fabrizio : Problems of Cotton Growing, page 927. 

Eriksson, Prof. Jakob : The Mycoplasm Theory, page 269. 

Mat, M. : Improvement in Administrative Methods in the Belgium Ministty 
of Agriculture, page 615. 

WanderJvEY De Aranjo Pinho, Dr. Joaqxtim: Note on Cocoa growing in 
the State of Bahia (Brazil), page 1169. 


II. AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 


A) INDEX. 


Abaca : See Manila Hemp. 

Abies grandis, 1021, 1320. 

A hr amis brama, 1354. 

Abura-kiri, 1169. 

Acacia spp., 31, 172, 574, 1031. 

Acarapis (Tarsonemus woodi), 865. 
Acaricoba (Hydrocotyle spp.), 1051. 
Acelga (Beta cycla), 1064. 

Acerina cernua , 1354. 

Acetone, 1366. 

Achillea Millefolium , 582. 

Achras Zapota, 697. 

Adina cordifolia, 442. 

Adlay, 258, 412. 

Aeschynomene spp., 1031, 1051. 
Aesculus , 798. 

African Star Grass (Cynodon plec - 
tostachyum ), 711, 1294. 

Africa, British West: Giant Grasses 
for Paper Making, 169. Cinnamon 
Production on Gold Coast, 577. 


Africa, East and Central : Giant 
Graases for Paper Making, 169. 
Cinnamon Production in Zanzi¬ 
bar, and Uganda, 577. Cotton Pro¬ 
duction, p. 930. 

Africa, French West: Giant Grasses 
for Paper Making, 169. Irriga¬ 
tion Schemes in French Soudan 
and Cotton Production, 417. Co¬ 
conut Palms and Production of 
Copra in Dahomey, 573. Cinna¬ 
mon Production, 577. Horses of 
the French Sudan, 975. Agricul¬ 
ture in Nigeria in 1921, 1130. 

Copal, 1172. Cotton in Ivory 
Coast and Central Logone, 1298. 
Forest Areas, 1321. 

Africa, North: Lucerne, 44. Fresh 
Water Pisciculture, 197. Forage 
Production, 258. Barley and Mill¬ 
ing, 952. Fenugreek, 954. See 



also Algeria, Egypt, Lybia, Morocco 
and Tunisia 

Africa Portuguese Bast: Develop¬ 
ment of Natural Resources, 1129. 

Africa South : Utilisation of Tobacco 
Waste, 634. Notes on Virginian 
and Turkish Tobaccos, 56. Gems- 
bok Beans (Bauhinta esculenta) t 
162. Giant Grasses for Paper- 
Making, 169. Note on South 
African Bee, 195. Bee-Keeping in 

4 Rhodesia, 62 5. Flue-curing Tobacco 
Barns and Packing House in Rho¬ 
desia, 201. New Chinese Variety 
of Lucerne, 414. Hubam Clover in 
Natal, 415. Chief Causes of Low 
Yields of Maize and Means of Im¬ 
provement, 565. Star Grass (Cy- 
nodon plectostachyum) a Valuable 
Fodder Grass, 568. Fodder Grasses, 
568, 569. Cotton Ratooning Expe¬ 
riments, 572. Seed Trials at Ce- 
dara School of Agriculture, Natal, 
Experiments with Fodder Plants, 
709. Grasses of Agricultural Value 
in S. Rhodesia, 711, 1294. Cot¬ 

ton Growing, page 928. Sun¬ 
flower Growing in Rhodesia, 955. 
Cultivation of Citrus Fruits 
in Rhodesia, 1065. Nicotine Content 
of S. African Tobacco, 1313. 
Forage Grasses of S. Rhodesia, 
165, 1294. 

Agave: In Tran-Ninh, Indo-China, 
168. In the Philippines, 360. In 
the Belgian Congo, 419. Impro¬ 
vement by Selection of Agave 
sisalana, 706. In Martinique, 902. 

Agricultural Botany : See Chemis¬ 
try and Plant Physiology, 

Agricultural Ecology : New Service 
of Agricultural Ecology in Italy, 
228. 

Agricultural Education : Teaching of 
Soil Bacteriology, 904. Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tion in Belgium, 905. 

Agricultural Institutes: In Italy, 3, 


Stock Breeding Institute of Sldi- 
Tabet, Tunisia, 81. Agricultural 
Institute in Brazil, 135. Instruc¬ 
tion and Investigation in Plant 
Breeding at the College of Agri¬ 
culture in the Philippines, 153. 
Permanent Milk Commission in 
Belgium, 202. New Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Scien¬ 
tific Work of Department of Agri¬ 
culture, U. S. A., 225. Present 
Position of Research in Agricul¬ 
ture in Great Britain and Appli¬ 
cation to Practical Farming, 226. 
Agricultural Colleges and Farm 
Institutes in Great Britain, 226, 
Researches on Organic Matter in 
the Soil at Rothamsted Experi¬ 
ment Station (England), 237. Phy- 
totechnical station at Gayerovo 
(Parana), Brazil, 241. Suggestions 
for Organisation of Stations of 
Agricultural Research in France 
and French Colonies, 365. Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Stations in 
Czechoslovakia, 366. Establishment 
of West Indian Agricultural College 
in Trinidad, 369. Accuracy in 
Experiments carried out at the 
Danish State Experiment Stations 
with Varieties and Strains of Roots, 
538. Fermentation Laboratory and 
Central Cider Brewery at Ettel- 
briick (Luxemburg), 537 Autumn 
School for Shepherds at Rambouil- 
let (France), 534. Botanical Station 
at Maison Carrie (Algeria), 535. 
Forest Research Station in Den¬ 
mark, 536. “ Office Regional Agri¬ 
cole " in South of France, 684. 
Stock-Breeding Establishment at 
Sidi-Tabet, Tunis, 843. Agricultu¬ 
ral Institutions in Martinique, 902. 
Institute of Agronomic Research, 
France, 907. Agricultural Instruc¬ 
tion in State of Bahia (Brazil), 
1131. Experimental Stations for 
Oleaginous Plants in French AM- 
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can Colonies, 1168. Programme of 
Swedish State Institute of Exper¬ 
imental Forestry for Period 1922- 
26, 1181. Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in Assam (India), 1250. 
Work of Bordeaux Colonial In¬ 
stitute, 1321. Work of the " Isti- 
tuto sperimentale di Caseificio” 
Lodi (Italy)" 1342, 1378. 

Agropyron repens , 58 2. 

Agrostemtna, 966. 

Agrostis spp., 13, 258, 1296. 

" Aguinaldo rosado " and " bianco 
de Pascuas" (Ipomoea spp.), 462. 

Ahmednagar {Sorghum sp.), 566. 

Akala ( Rubus Macraei), 31. 

Albizzia : A, Lebbek , 444, 808, 1174. 
A . stipulata , 1174. 

Alcohol : Production in State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 135. Raw Ma¬ 
terials used in the Italian Alcohol 
Industry, 493. Figs as Raw Ma¬ 
terial for Alcohol Manufacture, 
989. Sulphite Alcohol, 990. Al¬ 
cohol from Maize Stalks, 1366. 
Possibilities of Plant Growth in 
Damp Tropical Areas for Supply¬ 
ing Materials for Liquid Fuel, 1367. 

Alerce, 827. 

Aleurites: A. cordata, 1109. A. tri- 
sperma , 1031. 

Alfalfa : See Lucerne, 

Algarrobo de olor, 808. 

Algeria : Cotton Growing, 416, Cul¬ 
tivation of Capsicums, 432. Bo¬ 
tanical Station at Maison Carrie, 
535, Manitoba Wheats, 708. Fe¬ 
nugreek, 954. Cotton production, 
page 930. Frauds in Wool Trade 
and their Prevention, 1231. Fo¬ 
rest Areas, 1321, Atlas Cedar 
Wood Oil, 1322. u Deferrage " of 
Wines, 1364. 

Allium : A, Cepa in Mesopotamia, 
1316. Allium spp., 33, 1031, 1316. 

Almond, 576. 

Alopecurus pratensis , 150, 582, 690. 

Aluminium: Absorption of ions of 


Aluminium through the Root Sys¬ 
tem of Plants, 813. Aluminium 
Salts in the Soil, 909. Effect of 
Aluminium Salts upon Growth of 
Maize, 1039. Effect of Alumi¬ 
nium Salts and Acids on Develop¬ 
ment of Plants in Water Cultures, 
“ 33 - 

Amaranthus : A. albus , 185. A. pa - 
niculatus , 1031. 

Amargoso (Momordica Charantia ), 
1064. 

“ Amarillo eanario ", 204, 

" Ambrevade " (Cajamis spp.), 1174* 

A mbrosa polystachya, 1051. 

America, South: Cinnamon Produc¬ 
tion, 577. 

Ammonifi cation : See Manures, Ni¬ 
trogenous, Microbiology, Soil. 

Ampelodesmos tenax , 550. 

A mpelops is hederacea , 1157. 

Amygdalus spp, 1031. 

Amyrts balsamifera , 54. 

Anacardium occidentals, 576. 

Analysis of Agricultural Products: 
Of Total Nitrogen % of Fertil¬ 
isers in Various Forms, 17. Of 
" Brazil Beans " or " Mulatinos " 
Var. of Phaseolus vulgaris , 76. 

Of Concentrated Food " Bruges 
Lin " or " Nutritivo Squassi ", 77. 
Of Sheep's,Milk during Lactation 
Period, 102. Of Tobacco Waste, 
146. Of Gemsbok Beans (Bauhi- 
nia esculenta), 162. Of Mangrove 
Barks, 172. Of Cuica Resin from 
Cercidium spmosum , 175. Of Pa¬ 
pain from Cartca Papaya , 176. Di¬ 
gestibility Coefficients of Rye Straw 
disintegrated, 184. Sodium Chlor¬ 
ide Content of Stock Feeds, 185. 
Analyses of: Pennisetum poly - 
stachyum compared with other 
Fodder Grasses, 259. Of Mangolds, 
262. Of Illipe Nuts from Shorea 
stenoptera , 266. Of Oil and Re 
sidual Cake of the Physic or 
Purging Nut (Jatropha Curcas )* 
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267. Of Steers of One Year on 
Different Planes of Nutrition, 280. 
Of Brans obtained by different 
Degrees of Milling, 282. Of Wild 
Beets, 391. Of Sweet Maize at 
Different Stages of Ripening, 408. 
Of Some Indo-Chinese Degumi- 
nosae, 413. Of Safflower Meal 
(Carthamus ttnclonus ), 431, Of 

Mushrooms, 433. Of Oil from Pips 
of French Grapes, 495. Of Diss 
Ergot and Oat Ergot, 550. Of 
" Civitella " Wheat Varieties, 554. 
Of Star Grass (Cynodon piecto- 
stachyum), 568. Of Cinnamon Barks 
and Oils, 577. Of Cow's Milk : 
Effect of Period of Lactation on 
Fat Percentage, 611. Of Milk Pow¬ 
der ; Fat Content, 638. Bacte¬ 
riological Content, 1377. Of Green 
Manure Plants at Various Stages 
of Growth, 691. Of Fijian Wild 
Sugar Cane, 699. Of Cordylme 
terminal*s , Roots, 699. Of Gras¬ 
ses of Agricultural Value, 711. 
Of Body of Steer at Different 
Weights and Composition of In¬ 
creases in Weight of Tissues, 850 
Of Fat Percentage of Milk, Effect 
of Temperature, 852. Apparatus 
and Methods of Analysis for 
Dairy Industries, 8 yo. Analysis: Of 
Sunflowers, 955. Of Bulgarian Gra¬ 
pes, Must and Wines, 988. Of 
Imitation “ Pecorino Romano " 
Cheese, 993. Of Certain Brazilian 
Forage Plants, 1051. Of Pani - 
cam spp., 1053. Of Waste Pro¬ 
ducts from Chick-peas, Peas and 
Beans, 1073. Of Wines of Dees 
and Dees of Wine, 1097. Of Ma¬ 
nioc Bread compared with Wheat- 
en Bread, 1102. Of Arundmaria 
cannavieira, 1252. Of Wool and 
Waste Water 1272. Of Forage 
Grasses in Rhodesia 1294. Of Gras¬ 
ses and Hay, 1296. Of Datex of 
Hevea . 1309. Of Sugar from Palm, 


1311. Of South African Tobacco, 
Nicotine Content, 1313. Of Goat's 
Milk; Effect of Diet, 1338. Of 
Principal Trentino Wines, 1363. 

Anaplasma argentmutn , 180. 

Anatomy and Physiology of Dive 
Stock: Researches on the Rate 
of Growth of the Dairy Cow; 
Extra-Uterine Increase in Weight, 
73. Dactic Secretion in an Un¬ 
mated Mule, 74* Measurement of 
Cutaneous Surface of Horse, 285. 
Effects of Castration, 448. Pos¬ 
sibility of Castrating Animals by 
the Use of Serums, 449. Reju¬ 
venescence of Animals; Experi¬ 
ments on old Fowls and Doe- 
Rabbits, 450. Murmur in Ute¬ 
rine Arteries of the Mare, 977. 
“ Working Conditions " of Draught 
Animals under different Dietary 
Conditions, 1071. Chemical Com¬ 
position of the Bodies of Domestic 
Animals, 1188. Milk Retention of 
Cow, 1189. See also Feeds and 
Breeding 

Ancylostoma caninum , 71. 

Andira inernns, 368. 

Andropogon spp., 28, 169, T031, 

1051, 1055. A. Sorghum: Bran 

used in Cure of Dathyrism of Ani¬ 
mals, 363. 

Anona spp., 1031. 

" Anquentos ", 827. 

Antelope Grass (Echmochloa pyra¬ 
midal* S), JIT. 

44 Antersecco ", 167. 

Anthemis nobilis, 582. Anthemis spp., 
33 . 

Anthistwia spp., 169. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, 1296. 

Anthylhs Vulnerana, 553. 

" Apitong " (Diplerocarpus grandifto¬ 
rus), 443- 

Apium graveolens, 1316. 

Apocynum spp., 715. 

Apples : Apple Packing Houses, 200. 
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New Test for Maturity, 958. See 
also Plant Breeding. 

Apricots : Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Aralia Guilfoylei, 576. 

Aramina (Urena lobata), 1x66. 

" Arapabaca *' ( Spigelia anthelmia), 

1051. 

Argas reflexus : Effect of Chloro- 
picrin Fumes, 178. 

Argentina: Linseed Production, 33. 
Ensilage of Forage Plants and 
Adaptation of the Process to Ex¬ 
isting Conditions, 204. Researches 
on Presence of Arsenic and Io¬ 
dine in Soils and Subterranean 
Water, 232. Influence of Temper¬ 
ature and Rains on Maize Yield, 
539. Forestry Journals, 587. Lu¬ 
cerne in Tucuman, 710. Cultiva¬ 
tion of Lemons, 723. Cattle Cri¬ 
sis, 973* Effect of Meteorological 
Factors on the Quality and Quan¬ 
tity of Wheat, 1253. 

Artstida sp., 169, 1051. 

ArmiUana mellea, 803. 

11 Axoua ” (Maranta juncea), 902. 

“ Arquillo *' ( Meibomia Rensoni), 164. 

Arrhenatherum avenaceum , 582. 

Arrowroot: In Guam. 1064. 

" Arroz-brabo ” (Wild Rice), 21. 

Arsenic : Presence in Soils and Sub¬ 
terranean Water in Argentina, 232. 
Uses in Agriculture, 1281. 

Arthrolobium scorpioides, 33. 

Artichokes: In Algeria, 535. 

Artocarpus odoratisstma , 697. 

" Arumarana ” (Thalia spp.), 1051. 

A rundtnarta cannavieira , 1252. 

Arundo Donax , 169. 

Asclepias spp., 62, 590, 213. 

Asparagus spp,, 1064. 

“ Asperana ” (Menyanthes by a silica), 
1051. 

Aspergillus spp., 364, 803. 

Asperula arvensis , 33. 

Asphodel: As Food for Animals, 1193. 

Asphodelus tenuifolius , 33. 

Aspidiolus bromeliae, 1314. 


Astragalus spp. : Poisonous to Live- 
Stock, 590. A. sinicus , 141. 

" Atemoya " (Anona Cherimofia), 1031. 

A triplex semibaccata , 46. 

Attacus spp., 93, 1086. 

A ttalea funifera, 1166. 

Aulomyncia longipes, 1232. 

Aurantiaceae, 1178. 

Australia : Giant Grasses for Paper 
Making, 169. Cotton Growing in 
Queensland, 418. Forestry Jour¬ 
nals etc., 587. Water Buffalo in 
Northern Territory, 744. Bee- 
Keeping in Tasmania, 739. Cot¬ 
ton Growing, page 930. Importa¬ 
tion of Tropical Cattle into North¬ 
ern Territory, 849. Sheep Breed¬ 
ing, 857. Present Position of Pig 
Breeding, 1344. 

Austria : Shortening the Incubation 
Period by Exposing Eggs to Radium 
Emanation, 89. Internal Sources 
of Fixed Nitrogen, 144. Establish¬ 
ment of a New Vine Selection 
Station, 396. Forestry Journals, 
587. Horse Breeding in Dalma¬ 
tia and Bucovina, 1330. 

Avena spp. See Oats. A. pubescens , 
582. 

Averrhoa Bilimbi , 430. 

Avocado : Chemical Composition, 58. 
Cultivation in Guatemala, 434. 
In U. S. A., 1031. 

Axonopus compressus, 290. 

Azotobacter, 234, 380, 802, 803, 

10T7, ioi9> 1022.- 

“ Babui, ” (Acacia arabica). 

Baccharis spp., 1051* 

Bacillus spp., 583, 628, 696, 732, 

804, 836, 1017, 1031, 1085, 1158, 
1320. 

Bacteria: Sulphur-oxydising Bacte¬ 
ria, 913- 

Bader iophagum intestinale , 2. 

Bacterium spp., 152, 592, 638, 692, 
915, 1058. 



Bactris utilis ( = Guilielma utihs) 58. 

" Baib " (Ischaemum angustifolium), 
169. 

" Bakan ", 588. 

Bamboo: For Paper Pulp and Al¬ 
cohol, 1367. 

" Bambostulda ", 1031. 

Banana: Chemical Composition, 58. 
Cultivation in Porto Rico, 177. 
In the Philippines, 697. In Island 
of Guam, 1064. Dessication of 
I^nait, 993. For Temporary Shade 
on Cocoa and Coffee Plantations 
etc. in Belgian Congo, 1174. 

" Bananina ", 177. 

Banyan {Ficus indica ), 430. 

" Barajillo " (Meibomia Rensoni ), 184. 

" Barba de bode " (Aristida pallens), 
1051. 

" Barbadinho ", 1051. 

Barbel, 197. 

Barbus spp., 197. 

Barley : Effect of Liming, 10. Study 
of Hybrids, 26. Manganese Con¬ 
tent of Seeds, 150. Sodium Chlor¬ 
ide Content of Chopped Barley, 
185. Hereditary Behaviour of 
Dwarf Form, 242. Observations 
on Heredity, 395. Culture in Fur¬ 
rows, 923. Root Development, 
940. Effect of Rdntgen Rays upon 
Growth, 943. Smooth-Awned Ty¬ 
pes, 951. North African Barley 
and Malting, 952. Production and 
Cost in Morocco, 1288. Cropped 
Area and Yield in England, 1290. 
See also Industries depending on 
Plant Products and also Plant 
Breeding. 

Basic Slag : Effect on Grassland and 
Subsequent Crops, 14. Various 
Grades in Great Britain, 1146. 
On Alkalinity, 1276. Effect on 
Hay and Pastures, 1296. 

Bassia sp., 266. 

"Batata Sana", 1051. 

Bauhinia esculenta, 162. 

Bauno (Mangifera caesia), 697. 


Bavaria : Breeding of Dual Purpose 
Cattle, 1334. 

Bay (Pimenta acris) : Oil Yield from 
Leaves, in Montserrat, 368. 

" Baya Maria" (Trichopterix sp.), 
169. 

Beans : Production of French Beans 
in Brazil, 135, 241. Manganese 
Content of Seeds, 150. Produc¬ 
tion of Varieties with Mottled 
Seeds, 157. Standard Prices of 
Seeds in U. S. A., 407. French 
Bean, Chemical Composition, 413, 
Effect of Nitrogenous Manures, 694, 
Nitro-culture Tests, 696. Action 
of Various Manures on Beans, 1050. 
Cropped Area in Morocco, 1292. 

Bear Grass (Camassia esculenta ), 185. 

Beech : Relation between Height and 
Meteorological Conditions, 1320. 

Bee-Keeping: Notes on the South 
African Bee, 1 95. Value of Formal¬ 
ine as Disinfectant, especially in 
combatting Foul Brood, 196. Api¬ 
culture in Cuba and the Purity 
of Cuban Honey, 462. Treatment 
of Acarine Disease (Isle of Wight 
Disease), 463. Bee-Keeping in 
Rhodesia, 625. Experimental Cen¬ 
tre in the Shetland Isles for rear¬ 
ing the Pure-bred Black, Scottish 
Bee, 626. Melilots as Honey Bear¬ 
ing Plants, 627. Diseases in Mi¬ 
chigan, 628. Bee-Keeping in Tas¬ 
mania, 759. Studies in Bee-Keep¬ 
ing in TJ. S. A., 865. Winter Care 
of Bees, 866. Insulating Capacity 
of Double Walled Bee-Hives, 1084. 
" La Loque " (Bacillus alvei), 1085. 

Beet: Beta vulgaris , 150, 915, 1064. 
Sodium Chloride Content of Dried 
Beet Pulp, 185. Decortication of 
Beet Seed, 319. Composition of 
Wild Beets, 391. Standard Pri¬ 
ces of Seeds in U. S. A., 407. Ef¬ 
fect of Application of Nitrogenous 
Manure on Forage Beet Yield, 
694. Cost of Production, 764. 



Plant Cancers and their Relation 
to the Soil, 915. See also Man* 
golds and Sugar Beet. 

Beggiatoa , 804. 

" Bekongue ” (Triumfetta cordifolia ), 
419. 

" Belembi ” (Averrhoa Bilimbi ), 430. 

Belgian Congo: New Fibre Crops, 
419. New Type of Copal Oil, 
869. Cotton Production, page 930. 
Exports of Copal, 1172. Experi¬ 
ments in Shading of Cocoa, Coffee 
etc., 1174. 

Belgium; Practical Organisation of 
Milk Control, 202. Cattle Judging 
at Shows, 455. Forestry Journals, 
587. Improvement in Adminis¬ 
trative Methods in the Ministry 
of Agriculture, page 615. Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tion, 905. 

Belladonna : Influence of Solar Ra¬ 
diation on Culture and Yield, 429. 
Cultivation in Province of Flo¬ 
rence (Italy), 1062. 

Benik, 1031. 

Benincasa cerifera, 1064. 

Berberis, 1031. 

Berseem, 37. Digestibility Experi¬ 
ments, 75. 

Bessarabia : Production of Oil Seeds 
and Vegetable Oils, 1300. 

Beta vulgaris var. Cicla, 1316. 

0 Bhabar ” (Ischaemum angustifol - 

ium), 169, 

" Bichos ”, 827. 

Billian (Borneo Iron wood), 443. 

Binba, 1031. 

Birds: Hybridism in Genesis of 
Tame Races, 1329.* 

Bithinia impura, 1353. 

Blackberry : Improvement by Cross¬ 
ing and Selection, 824. 

" Blauw peul ” Peas, 821, 

Blueberry : Cultivation in U. S, A,, 
580. 

Blue Grass (Poa pratensis) t 193. 

Blutnea bolsamifera , 174. 


Bomba% malabaricum, 430. 

Bonibus , 402. 

Bonibyx mori , 93. * 

Borassus flabelliformts, 1311. 

Borax: Effect on Potato Growth and 
Yield, 1152. 

Borneo, British North: Illipe Nuts 
from Shorea stenoptera and other 
Dipterocarps, 266. Timber and 
Forest Products, 443. Forestry 
Journals, 587. 

Box (Ficus glomerata ), 433. 

Boxwood, Indian (Canthium didymum) 
and Boxwood, West Indian (Te- 
coma pentaphylla ), 442. 

Brachiaria brizantha, 711, 1294. 

Brassica spp., 33, gb(> t 1031, 1064, 
1316. 

Brazil : Information concerning Ama¬ 
zon Region, 5. Possibilities of 
Growing Wheat in State of Piauhy, 
34. Lentil Growing, 38. Exper¬ 
iments in Growing Italian Rye- 
Grass (Lolium itahcum), 41. De¬ 
velopment of Agriculture, 133. 
Phytotechnical Station at Gaye- 
rovo (Parana), 241. Agriculture 
in Sergipe, 681. International Cot¬ 
ton Congress, Rio de Janeiro, 1922, 
828. Cotton Production, page 930. 
Production in State of Parana, 
901. Berne Fly (Dermatobia cya~ 
niventris ), 964. Cocoa Growing in 
State of Bahia, page 1169. Braz¬ 
ilian Forage Plants, 1051. Pe- 
ste de Cezar (Encephalomye¬ 
lites in Horse in State of Parana), 
1183. Crops, Public Services and 
Experimentation etc. in State of 
Bahia, 1131. Textile Plants, n66. 
Climate of Mountainous Regions 
of Minas Geraes in relation to 
Agricultural and Zootechnical Con¬ 
ditions, 1252. Growth, Prepara¬ 
tion ,and Trade with Castor-Oil 
Plant, 1302. 

Brazil Beans {Phaseolus'vulgaris var.), 
76. 
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Bread-Making : Value of Ohio Wheats, 

m noi. Manioc Bread, 1102, 1369. 

Bread-and-Cheese (Pithecolobium Un- 
guis-Cati ), 368. 

Bream, 1354. 

Breeding of Live Stock : Mendelian 
Experiment in Crossing Aberdeen 
Angus and West Highland Cattle, 
79. Zoometric Data for the Pure¬ 
bred Foal at Different Ages, 80. 
Stock Breeding Institute of Sidi- 
Tabet, Tunisia, 81. Stock Breed¬ 
ing in Brazil, 135. * Mutations 
observed in Skunk ( Mephitis pudita 
and M . hudsonica) in U. S. A., 
284. Colour Inheritance in Mam¬ 
mals and Domestic Birds, 283. 
Breeding Sheep and Goats, in 
U. S. A., 293. Variability in 

Domestic Animals and Value of 
Statistics in Researches connected 
with Stock Breeding, 600. Mat¬ 
ing of Nearly-Related Cattle, 
601. Bill for Improvement of 
Agricultural Live Stock in En¬ 
gland, 60 2. Thirty Years Ex¬ 
perimental Stock Breeding in IT tali, 
U. S. A., 603. Application to 

Breeding of Some New Views con¬ 
cerning Heredity, 739. Breeding 
in Martinique, 902. Selection as 
Means of improving Domestic Ani¬ 
mals, 968. Development of Stock- 
Breeding in Sardinia, 971. In 
Greece, 972. In Morocco, 1074. 
Studies on Reproduction, 1077. 
In State of Bahia (Brazil), 1131. 
Swine Heredity, 1195. Investiga¬ 
tions on Growth of Livestock, 
1196. Comparative Zootechnical 
Value of the Zebu and the Ox, 
and Measurements of Zebu bred 
by Selection, 1198. Horse Bree¬ 
ding in Dalmatia and Bucovina, 
1330. In Hungary, 1331, Develop¬ 
ment of Cattle Breeding in Pala¬ 
tinate : Simmenthal Breed, 1333. 
See $lso Cattle, Goats, Horses, 


Pigs, Sheep and Stock Raising. 

Bristle-leaved red Top {Tricholaena 
setifolia), 711, 1294. 

Bromelia Karaias , 1166. 

Brontus unioloides (= Ceratochloa 
australis ), 33, 258, 1051. Brontus, 
spp., 582. 

Brugutera gymnorrhiza , 172, 1304. 

Buckwheat: Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. 

Buffalo: Piroplasmosis, 66. Census in 
Philippines, 360 Water Buffalo, 
744 - 

Buffalo Grass (Setaria sulcata ), 711, 
1294. 

Bulgaria : Improvement of Oil Bear¬ 
ing Sunflower, 559. Tobacco Se¬ 
lection, 560. Cotton Production, 
page 930. Distribution and Den¬ 
sity of Hail, 799. Cultivation of 
Opium Poppy, 957 * 

Bupleurum protractum, 33. 

Butia capitata, 1031. 

Butter : Butter Making in Utah (U. 
S.A.), (>03. In Maine (U. S. A.), 
Variations in Butter-Fat Percen¬ 
tage, 61 o. Records for Different 
Breeds of Milch Cows in Kan¬ 
sas, 612. Lecithin and Phosphorus 
Content, 638. Reciprocal Appli¬ 
cation of the Numerical Indices 
of Characters of the Fat in Cow 
Butter and in " Ghee ” (Clarified 
Buffalo Butter), 642. Bacteria in 
Butter, 773. Studies in Butter 
and Butter Making in U. S. A., 
774. Correlation between Quality 
of Cream and Butter and the 
Yeasts and Oidia they contain, 
871. Cost and Sale Prices before 
the War in U. S. A., 1096. Cal¬ 
culation of Quantity of Yeasts and 
Moulds and their Relationship to 
Pasteurisation of Cream for Mak¬ 
ing Butter, 1227. Common De¬ 
fects and how to avoid Them, 1228. 
Specific Gravity of Serum of di¬ 
luted Butter Milk, 1229. Expor- 



tation in Italy, 1336. Production 
in Holland, 1337. Production in 
in Czechoslovakia, 1372. See also 
Dairying. 

Butterfly Pea (Centrosema Plumieri ), 
716. 

Cabbage : Manganese Content of Red 
and White Vars. of Seed of Dutch 
Origin, 150. Standard Prices of 
Seeds in U. S. A., 407. 

“ Cabello de negro ”, 1051. 

Cabra, 827. Campomanesia Fen - 
zliana , 1031. 

Cacao : Cultivation in Ecuador and 
Possibilities of Introduction into 
other Countries, 427. Cultivation 
in Grenada, 376. Cultivation in 
State of Bahia (Brazil), page 1169. 
Temporary and Permanent Stand¬ 
ing, 1174. Production in Nigeria in 
1921, 1130. Yields in State of Bahia 
(Brazil), 1131. Pathogenetic Con¬ 
sequences of Feeding Cattle on Cakes 
made of Cacao-Bean Shells, 1323. 

Caesalpima dasyrachis, 1174. 

Cajanus spp., 10, 8o8, 1174. 

Calamus sp., 1031. 

Callulos (Vitis sp.), 1031. 

Calophyllum : C. Calaba, 368, 371. 

C. Inophyllum, 442. 

Calycophysum brevipes , 1031. 

Camassia esculenla , 185. 

Camel: Nematodes in India, 70. 

Camellia japomca , and C. Sasan- 
qua , 1169. Camellia spp., 1169. 

Camelina spp., 33. 

Camote, 827. 

Camphor: Possibility of Cultivation 
in Porto Rico, 52. Observations 
in Indo-China, 174. Cinnamo- 
mum Cantphora as a Windbreak, 
371. Camphor Wood, 443. Cam¬ 
phor in Tonkin, 1171. 

Cafia brava (Gynerium sagitlatum ), 
1367. 

Canada: Researches in Fertilising 


Value of Rain and Snow, 138. 

' Prevention of Dust Storms, 143* 
Sources of Fixed Nitrogen, 144. 
Breeding Fur-Bearing Animals, 302. 
Forestry Journals, 587. Rearing 
of Reindeer, 629. Nitro-Cultures 
and their Distribution, 696. 

Canada Blue Grass (Poa compressa ), 
393 - 

Canary Grass (Phalaris canariensis ), 
1288. 

Canella alba t 577. 

Canthium didymum , 442. 

” Capim ”, 1051. v 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris, 1033. 

Capsicum : Cultivation in Algeria, 432. 
C. annuitm, 702, 1316. C. annuum 
var. abbreviatum , 811. 

Carabaos : In Philippines, 360. 

Carapa moluccensis , 172. 

Carbonication: By Combustion Ga¬ 
ses, 19. 

Carica Papaya : Cultivation and Com¬ 
mercial Value, and Composition of 
Fruit, 176 C. Papaya , 717. Carica 
spp., 1031. 

Carpet Grass (Axonopus compres - 

sus) t 290. 

Carrapicho bei^o de boi (Desmodium 
ascendens), 1051. 

” Carrasco do campo ” (Baccharis 
tar chon an th aides ), 1051. 

Carrasms sp., 197. 

Carrot: Manganese Content of Seed, 
150. Standard Deviation of Roots, 
538 . 

Carthamus : C. tinctorius , 431. Car» 
thamus spp., 227. 

Cary a ohvaeformis , 535. 

Cashew (Anacardium occidentale) , 430. 

Cassava : As Source of Alcohol, 1367. 

Cassia: C. Langdorfi , 1051. C. sia- 
mea, 808. 

Castanea molhssima, 1031. 

Castanopsis : C. sclerophylla , 1031, 

Castanopsis spp., 1304/ 

Castor Oil: Cultivation in Moroccb, 
1301. Growth and Preparation in 



Brazil, 1^02. Castor oil, 267, 1252, 
1301, 1302. * * 

Casuarma spp., 1031. 

Catalpa Bungei, 1031. 

Cattle: Breeding: -In Fiji, 82. In 
Italian Somaliland, S3. In Cuba, 
288. In Morocco, 680, 848. In 

Italian Colonies, 682. In Sardi¬ 
nia, 971. In Province of Padua 

(Italy), 1200. Val di Chiana (Tus¬ 
cany) Breed and its Improve¬ 
ment, 84. Comparison between 
Milk Yield of Young Cows and 
Mature Cows, 85, Improvement 
of Dairy Cattle by Milk Control in 
Denmark, 259. Cattle rearing in 
Coastal Plain, S E. of U. S. A., 
290. Danish Cattle Breeds, 289. 

Sterilisation of Cows, 292. Pos¬ 
sibility of Increasing the Milk 
Yield of the Charolais Breed, 293. 
Census in Philippines, 360. New 
Methods of Judging, 455. Wint¬ 
ering and Summer Fattening in 
N. Carolina, U. S., 456. Frisian 
Cattle, 606 Dual Purpose Short¬ 
horn Breed, 607. Comparative 
Study of Maize Silage and Sor¬ 
ghum Silage for Fattening Pur¬ 
poses, 608. Silaged Forages for 
Milch Cows, 609 Lactic Secre¬ 
tion of Different Breeds, 610. Ef¬ 
fect of Period of Lactation on Fat 
Percentage in Cow's Milk, 611. But¬ 
ter Production Records for differ¬ 
ent Breeds of Milch Cows in Kan¬ 
sas, 612. Cattle Show in London, 
686. Cost of maintaining Milch 
Cows in Michigan, 743. Advant¬ 
ages of Heavy Feeding of Milch 
Cows, 745. Importation of Trop¬ 
ical Cattle into Northern Aus¬ 
tralia 849. Studies of Beef Pro¬ 
duction, 850. Butter-Fat Percen¬ 
tage increase for Two Days by 
Partial Milking, 851. Effect of 
Temperature on Fat Percentage of 
Milk, 852. Methods of Castration 


of Bulls, 844. Podolian Breed in 
Tavoliere di Puglia Italy), 970, Ar¬ 
gentina Cattle Crisis, 973, Saint- 
Tropez French Breed, 979. Diffe¬ 
rent Thicknesses of Skin in Certain 
Breeds, 980. Exportation of Cha¬ 
rolais Cattle, 1075. Identification 
by means of NosePrints, 1076. 
Comparison of Early, Medium and 
Late Maturing Varieties of Silage 
Maize for Milk Production, 1079. 
Quantity of Feed consumed- by 
Heifer from Time of Birth to Lacta¬ 
tion Period, 1095. Gian-Donnersber g 
Breed, 1199. Feeding-Tests on half- 
Breed Store Cows in Calf, 1201 
Net costs and Profits of Breeding 
in France 1215. Reduction in 
Cost of Stock and Products in 
U. S. A., 1210. SimmenthalBreed, 
1333- Advisability of continuing 
to breed dual Purpose Cattle in 
Bavaria, 1334. Milch Cow in Ita¬ 
lian Agri culture, 1336 Dairy Cows 
and Milk Production in Holland, 
especially Dutch Frisian Breed, 
1337. See also Anatomy, Bree¬ 
ding, Feeds, Hygiene of Livestock 
and Stock Raising. 

Cat's Tail Grass ( Phlezim ), 150 

Cay bang (Terminalia Catappa ), 1304. 

Cay voi ( Eugenia operculata), 1304. 

Cedar, Borneo (Hoped sp.), 443. 

White (Tecoma Leucoxylon), 368. 

Cedrus ailantica , 1322. 

Celery : Manganese Content of Seed, 
150. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. 

Celtis spp., 535. 

Centaurea mehtensis , 33. C, sp., 966, 

Centrosema Plumten , 716. 

Centrosema spp., 1051. 

Ced (Engelhardta), 1304. 

Cephalaria syriaca , 33. 

Cephaloceros sangutnosus , 1031* 

Cephalonema polyandrum, 419, 

Cephalotaxus drupacea , 1169. 
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Ceratochloa australis ( = Bromusunio - 
loide$)> 33. 

Cercddium spinosum , 175. 

Ceriops Roxburghiana, 172. 

Ceylon : Papain Industry, 176. Cin¬ 
namon Production, 577. Forestry 
Journals, 587. # 

Chaetothylax lythroides (= Hetnzelia 
lythrotdes ), 1051. 

Chamaedovea sp., 1031. 

Chang vet ( Kandeha Rheedii), 1304. 

Chapedes, 827. 

Chasmopodmtn Afzelii * 169. 

Cheese : see Dairying. 

Chemistry and Plant Physiology: Com¬ 
position of Californian Citrus Fruits, 
22. Study of Nitrogen and Root 
Space as Factors limiting Yield of 
Maize in Egypt, 23. Growth Rate 
of Maize in Egypt, 24. Distribu¬ 
tion of Manganese in Organism 
of Higher Plants, 149. Manga¬ 
nese Content of Seeds of Dutch 
Origin, 150. Factors determining 
Resistance to Cooking in Legum- 
inosae and on the Means employed 
to remedy this Defect, 151. De¬ 
termination of the Cause of For¬ 
mation of Bacteroids in the Nodu¬ 
les of Leguminosae, 152.' Plant 
Physiology Institutes in Great 
Britain, 220. Physiological In¬ 
vestigations in India, 227. Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology of Sugar 
Cane, 240. Differentiation of Cha¬ 
racter in Lucerne in Relation to 
Length of Daylight, 372. Sexual 
Expression in Hemp in relation 
to Eight and Temperature, 373. 
Chemical Composition of Green 
Maize at different Stages of Ripe¬ 
ning, 389. Occurrence of Quer¬ 
cetin in a Type of Brown-husked 
Maize, 390. Composition of Wild 
Beets, 391. Influence of Light and 
Fluctuating Temperatures on Ger¬ 
mination of Poa compress a, 393, 
Effect of Soil Temperature upon 


Development of Nodules," 394. Re¬ 
liability of Nail Test for predicting 
Chemical Composition of Sweet 
Maize, 408. Formation of Alca- 
loids in Belladonna Leaves' in 
relation to Solar Radiation, 429. 
Distribution of Manganese in Or¬ 
ganisms of Higher Plants, 549. 
Chemical Composition of Diss Er¬ 
got and Oat Ergot, 550. Methods 
of Colloidal Chemistry and Plant 
Physiology, Sensitiveness of Lupins 
to Alkaline Earth Metals, 551. In¬ 
fluence of Mechanical Pressure on 
Growth and Structure of Wood, 
552. Multiplicity of Species of 
Radicular Bacteria in Plants ob¬ 
served by means of Serological 
processes, 553. Stigmas of cer¬ 
tain Flants adapted to Sugar Cane 
Pollen, 698. Analysis of Fijian 
Wild Cane (Saccharum officma- 
rum) var. (?), Roots of Cordyline 
termmalis , Exudation from Myopo- 
rum plaiycarpttm , and some Aus¬ 
tralian Fruits, 699. Vitamine Con¬ 
tent of Vegetable Oils, 701. Chan¬ 
ges in Composition of Pepper 
during Growing Period, 702. Ac¬ 
tion of Selenium on Plant Growth 
and Modifications due to Radio- 
Activity, 703. Growth and Cor¬ 
relation in Sea Island Cotton, 704. 
Nitrogenous Compounds in Lucerne 
Hay, 810. Chemical Composition 
of Plants as Basis for Estimation 
of Water Requirements, 8n, 
Influence of Humidity on Growth 
of Sainfoin Seeds, TTnhusked and 
Husked, 812. Absorption of ions 
of Aluminium through Root System 
of Plants, 813. Use of Artificial 
Light in Growth of Plants, 814. 
Influence of X-rays on Dry Seeds 
and Germinating Seeds, 815. Root 
Development in Barley and Wheat, 
940. Influence of Wheat Growth 
on Hydrogen-ion Concentration of 


2 



Plant Food Solutions, 941. Effects 
of Borax on Plant Growth, 942. 
Effect of Rdntgen Rays upon 
Growth of Oryea sativa, 943. Upon 
Seeds of Vicia Faba , 1038. Sul¬ 
phur Content of Alfalfa, 944. 
Growth of Plants in relation to 
Soil Humidity, 1014. Process of 
Assimilation of Phosphoric Acid in 
Plants, 1027. Nickel and Cobalt 
in living Organisms, 1033. Chem¬ 
ical Analysis of Gramineae, Pa- 
nicum spp., 1034. Action of sol¬ 
uble Salts of Lead on Plants, 
t 035. Role of Manganese in Plants, 
1036. Influence of Lime on Ger¬ 
mination, 1037. Effect of Iron 
and Aluminium Salts upon Growth 
of Maize, 1039. Reaction in 
Fresh Water caused by Aquatic 
Plants, X041. Effect of Transpir¬ 
ation on Absorption of Salts by 
the Plant, 1042. Effect of Alu¬ 
minium Salts and of Acids in va¬ 
rious Strengths on Development of 
Plants in Water Cultures, 1133. 
Accidental Flora imported in Wool 
and Question of Acclimatisation in 
Germany, 1154. Study of Pol¬ 
len of Fruit Trees, 1155. Charac¬ 
teristic Proteins in Maize, 1150. 
Part played by Respiration in 
Decrease of Carbohydrates in heaves 
during Autumn Colour Change, 
1157. Non-Symbiotic Germina¬ 
tion of Orchid Seeds, 1158. Va¬ 
riation in Manganese Content of 
Leaves according to their Age, 
1159. Role of Chemistry in Im¬ 
provement of Plants, 11 Co. In¬ 
fluence of Plants upon Oxidation 
Processes in Soil, 1141. Zinc 
Constituent of Plants, 1136. On 
the Presence of Cobalt and Nickel 
in Plants, 1283. Biochemistry of 
Sclerotinia cinerea , 1284. Am¬ 

monia as a basal and final Product 


in Transformation of Nitrogen by 
Plants, 1285. 

Chenopodium: C. ambrosioides , 1063, 
Ch, spp., 33, 582, 966. 

Cherry : Superior Italian Varieties, 
724. Dessication of Fruit, 993, 
Cherry Liqueur 11 Maraschino ”, 
1219. Cherry Growing in Wiscon¬ 
sin, 1315. 

Chick Pea ( Cicer arietinum), 709. 
Cropped Area and Yields in Moroc¬ 
co, 1292. 

Chico (Achras Zapota), 697. 

Chicory : Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. 

Chili: A triplex semibaccata a good 
Forage Plant, 46. Characters of 
Chilian Horse, 28b. Forestry Jour¬ 
nals, 587. Potatoes in Islands of 
Chilo£, 827. Sulphur Industry, 

1153. 

China : Linseed production, 33. For¬ 
estry, 59. Cinnamon Production, 
577 - 

Chlons : C. Guyana „ 82. Chlons spp., 
238, 1051. 

Chloropicrin, 178. 

Chrysanthemum coronartum, 33. 

Chrysothamnus sp., 715. 

Chuno, 827. 

Cicer arietinum , 10, 33, 709* 

Cicuta maculata, 590. 

“ Cicuta ” ( Hydrocotyle leucocephala) r 

' 1051. 

Cider: Should Apples for Cider 
Making be washed ? 1098. Un¬ 

fermented Sweet Cider, 1103. Dis¬ 
appearance of free Sulphurous 
Acid in Preserved Apple since used 
for Sweet Cider, 1218. 

Cilicia: Sheep Breeding, 457. 

Cinnamon : Sources, Production and 
Trade, 577. Cinnamon spp., 1171. 

Cinnamomum Camphora , 371, 1109* 

Citromyces sp., 364. 

CitruUus vulgaris, 1031, 1316. 

Citrus Fruits: Composition of Ca¬ 
lifornian Fruits, 22. " Tange* 



lolo ", New Fruit obtained by 
crossing " Sampson Tangelolo " 
with Citrus decumana , 32. Citrus 
spp., 630, 535, 1316. Cultivation 
of Lemons in Argentina, 723, Cul¬ 
tivation in Rhodesia, 1063. In¬ 
fluence of Grafting on Resistance 
of Aurantiaceae to Cold, 1178. 
See also Oranges. 

Citrus decumana , 32. 

Chdemia hirta, 82. 

Clitona ca'jamfoha ( = Lotus flumi- 
nensis), 1051, 1174. 

Clostridium Pastor lamtm, 380. 

Clove . Clove Oil from Clove Stems 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, 55. Clo¬ 
ve (Eugenia caryophyllata), 371. 

Clover : Effect of Liming, 10. Util¬ 
isation of Rock Phosphate, 13. 
Manganese Content of Seeds, 150 
Selection, 40 t, 402, 403. Hubam 
Clover, 415 Depth of Sowing Seed, 
O90. Kffect of Nitrogenous Manu¬ 
res on Vield, (>94 Nitro-culture 
Tests, (x)(> Clover Flour in Poul¬ 
try Feeding, 754. Sweet Clover 
as Green Manure, 809. Varieties 
introduced into U. S. A., 1031 
See also Pastures. 

Cnetocephalus cants, and C fehs, 362. 

Cochlear ia Armor act a, 1004. 

Cocoa, See Cacao. 

Coconut : Sodium Chloride Content 
of Meal or Cake, 185. Vield in 
the Philippines, 360. Interplant¬ 
ing, 430. Cultivation and Pro¬ 
duction of Copra in Dahomey, 
French West Africa 573. In Phi¬ 
lippines, 697. Self Pollination and 
Cross Pollination, 822. Coconut 
Cake as Feed for Milch Cows etc., 
1192. 

Coffee: New Method of Harvest- 
ing, 53. Production in Brazil, 
135. Exports from S. Paulo, Bra¬ 
zil, 426. Manuring Coffee, 426. 
Coffea spp. in Martinique, 902. 
Temporary and Permanent Shad¬ 


ing, 1174- Yields in Bahia (Bra* 
zil), 1131. 

Cogon (Imperata exaltata ), 1367. 

Coix Lacryma-Jobi Var. Mayuen, 258, 
412. 

ColletoInchum cereale, 1055. 

Collybta (Lepiota) albummosa , 433. 

Colocasia esculenta , 697, 1064. 

Columbia : Introduction of Sericul¬ 
ture, 92. 

Colza : Production, Consumption, 
and Export of Oil in Bessarabia, 
1300 

Common Red Top Grass ( Tncholaena 
rosea) , 71*1, 1291. 

Congress : Third international Con¬ 
gress of Household Economy 
Instruction, Paris, April, 1922, 4. 
International Conference for De¬ 
fence against Epizootic Disease, 
Paris, 1921. Oi. Conference on 
Nitrogenous Fertilisers at Rotter¬ 
dam, 239. National Agricultural 
Conferenc in M. S , 085, Inter¬ 
national Cotton Congress, Rio 
de Janeiro, October, 1922, 828. 

Goat-Breeding Congress at Rure- 
imonde (Holland), 982. Congress 
of National Federation of Live 
Stock Trade, Paris, 1380. 

Convolvulus arvensis, 33. 

Copaxfera : C Copaifera spp, 1172. 
C. Demcnseiy 869. 

Copal* World Production, 1172. 

Copra: Production in Dahomey, French 
West Africa, 573. 

Corahila, 827. 

Coral Wood, 442. 

Cordylme terminalts : Analysis of 
Roots, 699. 

Cortandrum sativum, 33. 

Corfu: Agricultural Situation, 361. 

Corispermum hyssop*folium, 33. 

Coromlla vana , 33. 

Coronopus didyma , 582. 

Costa Rica : “ Pejibaye " (Guilielma 
util is). Fruit with High Food 
Value, 58. 
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Cotoneaster, 1031. 

Cotton: Cultivation : In Korea, 48. 
In Montserrat, 368. In Algeria, 
416, 535. In Queensland, 418. 

In Tunisia, 571. In Sergipe (Bra¬ 
zil) 681. In Nigeria, 1130. In 
French West Africa, 1298. Pro¬ 
duction of Unginned Cotton in 
Brazil. 135, Selection, 158, 241. 

Sodium Chloride Content of Cotton 
Seed Meal or Cake, 183. Pure- 
line Selection of Bundelkhand 
Cottons in India, 249. Decline 
in Yield of Egyptian Cotton and 
its Causes, 263. Improvement of 
Production in Niger Territory of 
French Soudan, 417. Ratooning 
Experiments in South Africa, 572. 
Growth and Correlation in Sea 
Island Cotton, 704. Meade Cotton, 
to replace Sea Island Variety. 
Experiments in U. S. A., 713. Be¬ 
haviour of Pima Cotton when grown 
under different Conditions of Soil 
Moisture and Available Plant Food, 
714. Problems of Cultivation for 
discussion at International Con¬ 
gress, Rio de Janeiro, 1922, 828. 
Problems of Cotton Growing, page 
972. Cotton Service in Brazil, 1131. 
As Source of Alcohol, 13O7. Tech¬ 
nological Value of New Hebrides 
Cottons, 1299. 

Cottus gobto, 198. 

“ Couvetinga " (Solanum auricula - 
turn), 1051. 

Cowiea , 1032. 

Cowpea, 808. 

" Cravorana ” ( = " cravoda roca ’’) 
A mbrosia polystachya , 1051. 

Crepts virens , 582. 

"Crindiuva" (Sponia micrantha), 105 t. 

Cristiceps sp., 97. 

Crotalaria : C. juncea, 50, 227. Cro- 
tolana spp., 1051. 

Croton campestris , 1051. 

Cryptostegya grandiflora, 715. 

Ctenium elegans, 169. 


Cuatemoya ( Anona Cherimolia X A . 
squamosa), 1031. 

Cuba: Studies relating to Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Sugar Cane, 
240. Propagation of Sugar Cane, 
New methods, 271. Cattle Indus¬ 
try, 288. Apiculture, 462. Her¬ 
baceous Growth of Arborescent 
Plants for Production of Manure 
and. Forage, 808. 

Cucumber : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. 

Cucumis : C. sativus , 1064. Cucumis 
spp., 1316. 

Cucurbita : C. Pepo , 578. Cucur- 
bita spp., 1316. 

Cudrama ( Machera) tncuspidala , 
1031. 

Cuica, 175. 

Custard-Apple ( Anona testudinea), 
1031. 

Cutch {Acacia Catechu), 172. 

Cydoma vulgaris , 1316. 

Cymbopogon spp., 169 

Cynara Scolymus, T3r6. 

Cynodon : C. Dactylon, 711, 1051, 

1294. C. plectostachyum , 568. 

Cynosurus cnstatus, 582, 1296. 

Cyphomandra betacea , 1031 

Cyprimdon sp., 197. 

Cyprus : Cotton Production, p. 930. 

Cyrenaica : Agricultural Conditions, 
682. Data to Serve as Basis fot 
Development of Systematic Past¬ 
oral Industry, 747. Poultry Rear¬ 
ing, 757* 

Czecho-Slovakia : Agricultural Exper¬ 
iment Stations, 366. Improvement 
of Arable Land and Meadows, 382. 
Farm Organisation in Bohemia, 485. 
Horse Breeding, 451. Exportation 
of Red Clover Seed, 406. Forestry 
Joumals, 587. Button Grass (. Eleus - 
me aegyptiaca), 727. Dairy Pro¬ 
duction, 1372. 

"Dab" (Eragrostis cynosuroides), 169. 

Dactylis glomerata, 540, 582, 



Dactylotenium aegyptiaeum, 1051. 

Dadop (Erythrina liikosperma)f 474. 

Dairying: Milk Control in Belgium, 
202. Method for Detecting Ad¬ 
mixture of Goat's Milk to Milk of 
Cows, 203. Dairy Institute in 
Great Britain, 226. Variations in 
amount of Fat in Successive Sam¬ 
ples of Cow's Milk, 498. Brown 
Glass Milk Bottles, 499. Influence 
of Foreign Matter upon Number 
of Bacteria in Milk, 500. Type 
of Lactic Acid produced by Start¬ 
ers and by Organisms thus isolat¬ 
ed, 501. Connection between Num¬ 
ber of Bacteria in Milk and Growth 
of Cheese obtained, 502. Cost of 
Milk Production in some States of 
North America, 490. Efficacy of 
Milking Machines, 037. Chemistry 
of Milk and Dairy Products, 638. 
Bacteriology of Milk and Dairy 
Products, 639. Influence of Sur¬ 
roundings and Temperature of In¬ 
cubation on Bacterial Count of 
Milk, O40. Variations of certain 
Characters of Fatty Matter iti 
Buffalo and Cow Milk correspond¬ 
ing with Change of Season and 
Feeding, 641. Reciprocal Appli¬ 
cation of Numerical Indices of 
Characters of the Fat in Cow But¬ 
ter and in “ Ghee " (clarified Buf¬ 
falo Butter), 642. Manufacture of 
Cheese of Roquefort Type with Cows 
Milk, 643. Dairy Inspection Ser¬ 
vice in California, 679. Cost of 
Production in France, 764. Cost 
of Milk Production in Maryland, 
U. S. A., 768. Investigation on 
Lactose Ferments in Cream with 
Yeasty Flavour, 770. Experi¬ 
mental Cheese-Making at Lodi 
(Italy), 771. " Vittoria ", Mix¬ 

ed Cheese, 772. Bacteria in But¬ 
ter, 773. Dairy Products Investi¬ 
gation in U. S. A., 774. Appara¬ 
tus and Methods of Analysis for 


Dairy Industries, 870. Correla¬ 
tion between Quality of Cream and 
Butter and Yeasts and Oidia they 
contain, 871. Amino-acids in Cow's 
Milk, 994. Composition of Imita¬ 
tion “ Pecorino Romano " Cheese, 
995. Commercial Production of 
Butter in U. S. A., 1096. Bio¬ 
logy of Lactic Acid Bacteria, 1105. 
Relationship between Concentra¬ 
tion of Hydrogen Ion and the Num¬ 
ber of Bacteria in Milk, 1222. Ac¬ 
curacy of Weinziri's Test for deter¬ 
mining the Contamination of Milk 
by Excrement, 1223. Contami¬ 
nation of Milk by defective Corking 
of Bottles, 1224. Milking Machi¬ 
nes and Hygienic Qualities of 
Milk, 1225. Foaming of Cream, 
1226. Calculation of Quantity of 
Yeasts and Mould and their Re¬ 
lationship to Pasteurisation of 
Cream for making Butter, 1227. 
Common Defects in Butter and 
how to Avoid them, 1228. Specific 
Gravity of the Serum of diluted 
Butter Milk, 1229. Dairy Produ¬ 
ction in Czecho-Slovakia, 1372. 
Dairy Industry in Hungary, 1373. 
Scientific and Economical Study 
of Milk Refrigeration with Drum 
Refrigerators, 1374. Bitter Milk at 
late Stage of Lactation, 1375. Ma¬ 
nufacture and Composition of Milk 
Powder and Influence on Preser- 
vability, 1376 Bacterial Contents 
of Milk Powder, 1377. Italian 
Cheeses, 1378. 

Dalbergia Sissoo , 442. 

Dammar a spp. : Source of Copal, 
it 72. 

Dang (Rhtzophora mucronata), 1304. 

Daphnopsis brastltensts , 1051. 

Darso : For fattening Baby Beef, 190. 

Date: Propagation by Seed, 435. 
Cultivation in Mesopotamia, 584. 
Date Palm in Irak, 1316. 

Datura : D. fastuosa var. alba , 717, 
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D. Metel, 368. D. Stramonium , 
see Plant Breeding, 29. 

Daucus Carota, 1316. 

Debab, 69, 

Delphinium spp. : Poisonous to Li¬ 
vestock, 590. 

Denmark : Researches on Effect of 
Soil Conditions on Bacterial Life 
and Chemical Transportations tak¬ 
ing place in Soil; Capacity for de¬ 
composing Mannite, 234. Dan¬ 
ish Milk Recording Society, 289. 
Accuracy in Experiments carried 
out at Danish State Experiment 
Station with Varieties and Strains 
of Roots' 538. Forest Research 
Station, 536. Observations on He¬ 
redity at the Phytotechnical Sta¬ 
tion at Abed, 395. Preservation 
of Acorns and Beech-Mast, 589. 
Forestry Journals, 587. 

Dermatobia cyaniventris , 964. 

Desmodium : D. tortuosum , 165, 1131. 
Desmodium spp,, t051. 

Development of Agriculture: In 
Brazil, 13*5. Present Position of 
Agriculture in the Philippine Islands 
360. Report of Californian De¬ 
partment of Agriculture for Period 
ending December 31, 1921, 679. 

Development of Natural Resources 
in Portuguese East Africa, 1129. 
White Settlement in World Agri¬ 
culture, 1248. See also Agricul¬ 
tural Institutes, Experimentation. 

Dhaincha (Sesbania aculeata), 1250. 

Dhal (Cajanus indxcus), 709. 

Dioscorea : D . alata , • 697. Dios - 
corea spp., 39, 368, 1051, 1064. 

Diospyros spp., 535. 

Dipladema spp., 1051. 

Diplodia sp., 364. 

Dipterocarpus turbmatus , 442. 

Diro6 (Bruguiera spp,), 1304. 

Diss, 550, 

Distillation: Experiments in Ferment¬ 
ing Kaki* Fruits, 492. Distilla¬ 
tion Experiments in the Prepara¬ 


tion of Otto of Roses, 767. Mara¬ 
schino prepared with pure Bla¬ 
stomyces, 12x9. Distillation of 
Stump Wood and Logging Waste 
of Western Yellow Pine, 1221. Fer¬ 
menting Maize Stalks for Making 
Acetone, Alcohol and Volatile A- 
cids, 1366. See also Alcohol and 
Wines. 

Dock : Rumex spp., 1295 1353. 

Docynia Delavayi , T031. 

Dog: Italian Sheep-Dog, 301. Sheep- 
Killing Dogs in U. S. A., 1186. See 
also Hygiene of Livestock. 

Dolichos : Chemical Composition of 
different Species, 413. 

Donkey : Resistance of Various 
Breeds to Skin Disease, 81. Breed¬ 
ing in Tunisia, 81. Census in 
Italian Somaliland, 83. Catalo¬ 
nia Breeds in Spain, 287. Con¬ 
tagious Abortion, 593. 

“ Douradinha ’* \Psychotna xantho - 
phylla ), 1051. 

Dragon Tree (Cordyhne terminalis ), 

699. 

Dromedary : Trypanosomiasis, 69. 
Hemorrh agic Septicemia, 181. 

Dutch East Indies : Cinnamon Pro¬ 
duction 577. Mangrove Swamps, 
J067. 


Earth Worms : Influence of Soil 
Reaction on, 918 

Echidnophaga gallinaceus, 362. 

Echinochloa pyramidalis, 7X1, 1294. 

Ecuador : Cocoa Industry, 427. 

Eels, Destruction of Mosquitos, 1132. 
Place of Breeding, 1356. 

Egg Plant: In Island of Guam, 1064. 

Egypt: Observations on Growth of 
Maize, 23, 24. Moki Lima Beans 
(Phaseolus lunatus),$y. Experiments 
on Digestibility of Bersim ( Trifo¬ 
lium alexandrinum ), 75. Possibil¬ 
ities of Rearing Eri Silkworm (At- 
tacus ricini), 93. Nitrogen Earths 
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as Fertilisers in Egypt, 148. Cot¬ 
ton Selection : Method adopted by 
the Sultanic Agricultural Society, 
158. Cotton, 263 and page 930. 
Fabrication of Nitrogenous Manures, 
1029. Power Farming, 1093. 

Eimeria spp., 198* 279. 

Electricity : Application to Cultiva¬ 
tion, 814, 867. 

Elephant Grass (Pennisetum sp.), 169. 

Eleusine : E . aegyptiaca , 727. E. 

spp., 1051. 

Ehonurus oandidus , 1051. 

“ Embira branca ” (Daphnopsis bra - 
siliensis, and Funifera utilis), 1051. 

Empelrum nigrum , 917. 

Engelhardtta , 1304. 

Eragrostts : E. cynosuroides , 169. Era- 
grosiis spp. 1051. 

Ergot, 550. 

Enanthus : E. Ravennae (== Saccha- 
rum Ravennae) , 169. E. Trimi, 1051. 

Ericaceae : Nitrogen Fixation, 803. 

Enosema \spp., 1051. 

Eritrea : Cultivation of Sulla, 45. 
Agricultural Conditions, 082. Li¬ 
vestock, 740. 

Eruca saiiva, 33. 

“ Ervanco ” (Telanthera spp.), 1051. 

Ervum Lens , 38. 

Erysimum orientate , 33. 

Erythnna : E. tndica, 430. E. litho- 
sperma , 1174. 

Erythrosphlaeum Fordii , 1304. 

Eucalyptus : Species in Algeria, 535. 

Euchlaena spp., 204, 258. 

Eugenia : E. cariophyllata , 35. E. 
operculata, 1304. Eugenia spp., 
37 i, 43 o. 

Eupomatia laurina , 699. 

“Eureka”, Citrus Var., 22. 

Eustachys spp., 711, 1294. 

Excaecana Agallocha, 172. 

Exhibitions: Smithfield Club Show 
in London, 686. See also Congress. 

Experimentation: Standardisation of 
Field Experiments, 367, Experi¬ 
mental Work in Progress at Ro- 


thamsted, England, 1251. See also 
Agricultural Institutions. 


Faba spp. See Bean. 

“ Fahl ”, 75. 

False Paspalum (Brachiaria brizantha), 
7 ii» I2 94 - • 

Fandul (Cajanus indicus), 808. 

Federated Malay States : Roselle Fi¬ 
bre Industry, 420. Cinnamon Pro¬ 
duction, 577. Forestry Journals, 
587. Alkaloidal Content of Leaves 
and Stems of Ipecacuanha, 722. 

Feeds: Alimentary Value of some 
Indo-Chinese Legmninosae, 413. 
Amaranthus pamculatus as a Sta¬ 
ple Food in India, 1031. Effect 
of Cucurbita Pepo Seeds on Kidney 
Excretion, 578. Food Plants in 
Philippines, 697. Plant Foods and 
Human Foods in Germany, 1362. 

Feeds and Feeding of Live Stock : 
Digestibility of Bersim ( Trifohum 
alexandrinum ), 75. Brazil Beans 

“ or Mulatinos ”, Var. of Pha- 
seolus vulgaris , as Stock Feed, 76. 
Concentrated Food ” Fruges Lin ” 
or ” Nutritivo Squassi ” for Cattle, 
77, Flour of Common Reed as 
Cattle Food, 78. Fish Meal as 
Stock Feed, 147. Calculation of 
Amount Required for Stock, 
especially when Grazing, per 500 kg. 
of Live Weight, 183. Value of 
Different Processes of Disintegrat¬ 
ing Straw, 184. Sodium Chloride 
Content of Stock Feeds, 183. Gems- 
bok Beans {Bauhima esculenta) as 
Feeds for Cattle, 162. Change in 
the Fat of Peanut Fed Rabbits, 
187. Comparative Feeding Value 
of Sunflower Silage and Darso Sil¬ 
age for Fattening Baby Beefs, 190. 
Use of Forage Crops for Fattening 
Pigs fed on Maize and Tankage, on 
Red Clover and Rape Pasture, 193- 
Institutes of Animal Nutrition in 



Great Britain, 226. Studies on 
Systematic Use of Food for Cattle 
in U. S., 280. Hay fiom liberally 
fertilised Young Grass a Concen¬ 
trated Food, 281, Composition of 
Brans obtained by different De¬ 
grees of Milling, 282. Value of 
Beet Molasses for Fattening Steers, 
291. Sorghum compared with 
Maize for fattening lambs, 295. 
Sorghum as Pig Food, 296, Horse- 
Chestnuts as a Food for Rabbits, 
303. Swine Feeding, 460. Con¬ 
centrated Pig Foods, 461. Use of 
Calcium Salts, 598. Boiled Cotton 
Seeds as Stock Feed, 599. Feeding 
Experiments with livestock in 
Utah, U. S., 603. Intensive Feed¬ 
ing of Ewes at Lambing Time, 614. 
Oats as Pig Feed, 617. Experi¬ 
ments with St. John's Wort (Hy¬ 
pericum perforatum ), in New South 
Wales, 736. Mannitol-Producing 
Organisms in Silage, 737. Malted- 
Grain Sickness of Cattle due to 
Malnutrition, 738. Calculation of 
Money Value of Nutritive Unit, 
841. Insufficiency of Dime and 
Phosphoric Acid in Feeding, 842. 
Fattening of Steers, 850. Effects 
of Food upon t!he Fat Content of 
Goat's Milk, 858. Quantitative Bo¬ 
tanical Analysis of Articial Stock 
Feeds, 966. Degree of Purity of 
linseed Cake and Bran, 966. Figs 
as Livestock Feed, 989. Future of 
Grazing Industry in Brazil, 974. 
Nutritive Coefficients of Panicum 
spp., 1053. Rules for Feeding Cat¬ 
tle, 1072. Use of Waste Products 
from Chick Peas, Peas and Beans 
as Cattle Food, 1073. Dairy Cattle 
Feeding Experiments, 1078. Com¬ 
parison of Early, Medium and Late 
Maturing Varieties of Silage Maize 
for Milk Production, 1079. Feed 
Cost of Heifer frpm Birth until the 
Beginning of the First Lactation 


Period, 1095. Food Value of Oats 
and Tares as Green Forage Hay or 
Silage, 1190. Digestibility of Se¬ 
veral Lupin Products after removal 
of Bitterness and Utilisation in 
Milk Production, 1191. Coconut 
Cake as Feed for Milch Cows and 
Breeding Stock Generally, 1192. 
Asphodel as Food for Animals, 
1193. Comparison between fun¬ 
damental Ration, Ration with Pro¬ 
tein Substances (Soy Cake) and 
Ration with Urea ; Feeding Tests 
with Sheep and Goats, 1194. Feed¬ 
ing Tests on Half-Breed Store 
Cows in Calf, 1201. Acorns com¬ 
pared with Oats and Barley Se¬ 
conds, as feeds for Swine, 1203. 
Swine Rations, 1204. Pathogenetic 
Consequences of Feeding Cattle on 
Cakes made of Cacao-Bean Shells, 
1323. Prices and Starch Value 
of Feeds in Germany, 1327. Com¬ 
parison between Calcium • Chloride 
and other Calcium Salts as Feed, 
1328. Cattle Feeding-Experiments 
in U. S. A., 1335. See also Forage 
Crops, Hygiene and Rural Eco¬ 
nomics. 

" Feijao ", 1051. 

Fenugreek : Yield in Algeria, 954. 
Yields and Exports in Morocco, 
1292. 

Festuca : F. pratensts, 540. Fcstuca 
spp., 150, 258, 5S3, 1296. 

Feterita: Sodium Chloride Content, 
185 - 

Feverfew : Trials in Algeria, 535. 

Fibre Crops : Piedmont Hemp, 167. 
Agave and Fourcroya gigantea, 168. 
Giant Grasses for Paper Making, 
169. Seed Trials with Hibiscus 
spp. in India, 227. Stripping Fi¬ 
bre in Philippines, 360. New Fibre 
Crops in Belgian Congo, 419. Ro¬ 
selle {Hibiscus Sabdariffa var. al- 
tissima) Industry in Federated Ma¬ 
lay States, 420. Brazilian Textile 
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Plants, 1x66. Fibre Crops in Mo¬ 
rocco, 1297. See also Cotton, Flax 
etc. 

Ficaria ranunculoides, K533. 

Ficu$:F. argentea, 1032. F . Carica, 
535. Ficus spp., 430, 552, 699, 
1031, 13 * 6 - 

Fig : In Algeria, 535. Analyses, 699. 
Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Fiji : Livestock Industry, 82. 

Fine Guinea Grass (Pamcum maxi¬ 
mum), 711,1294. 

Finland : Forestry Journals, 557. 

Fir, Douglas, 1319, 1320. 

Fish Breeding: Fresh Water Pisci¬ 
culture in North Africa, 197. Coc- 
cids of Coitus gobio and of Carp 
Fry, 198. Pisciculture in Switzer¬ 
land, 1091. Carp Breeding, 1206. 
Piscicultural Value of a Stream, 

1353. Advantages of Keeping Carp 
in Ricefields for fertilising Soil, 

1354. Researches in Germany, 
* 355 - Eels and their Place of Breed¬ 
ing, ^ 356 - 

Fish Meal, 185. 

Flax : Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Selection, 250. New Flax 
Seed in Ireland giving high Yield 
and good Quality Fibre, 570. Ef¬ 
fect of Nitrogenous Manure, 694. 
Cultivation and Yield of Linseed 
in Morocco, 1297. Cropped Area 
and Linseed Yield, in Bessarabia, 
1300. 

“ Flecha ” (Pamcum echmolaena), 

1051. 

Florida Beggar Weed (Desmodtutn tor - 
tuosum), 165, 1131. 

Foeniculum officinale, 1316. 

Forage Plants: Forage Maize, 40. 
Italian Rye-Grass (Loltum italicum), 
in Brazil, 41. Phalaris bulbosa , 
in Uruguay, 42. Phragmites com¬ 
munis as Cattle Feed in Germany, 
43. Lucerne in N. Africa, 44. 
Sulla in Eritrea, 45. A triplex $e- 
mibaccata in Chile, 46. Barajillo 


(Meibomia Rensoni), good Legu¬ 
minous Forage Plant indigenous in 
Central America, 164. Florida Beg¬ 
gar Weed (Desmodium tortuosum), 
165. Use of Forage Crops in Fat¬ 
tening Pigs, 193. Ensilage, 204. 
Production in Southern France 
and North Africa, 258. Pennise - 
turn polystachyum, New Fodder 
Grass from Uganda, 239. Alfalfa 
Production under Irrigation, 261. 
Influence of Rain on Hay Crop of 
Certain Forage Grasses in Sweden, 
340. Chemico-Bacteriological Stu¬ 
dy of Different Qualities of Silaged 
Forages, 503. Alimentary Value 
of Some Indo-Chinese Legumino- 
sae, 413. New Chinese Variety of 
Lucerne in S. Africa, 414. Sugar 
Sorghum as a good Rust resistant 
Feed, 567. Star Grass (Cynodon 
plectos tacky um) Valuable Fodder 
Grass in South Africa, 568. Velvet 
Bean (Mucuna utilis) in Rhodesia, 
569. Experiments with Fodder 
Plants in South Africa and their 
Chemical Composition, 709. Com¬ 
position and Nutritive Coefficients 
of Pamcum spp., 1053. Para Grass 
{Pamcum barb inode) and Paspalum 
(Paspalum dilatatum) in Guam, 
1054. Forage Sorghums, 1055. 
Ghessab (Pennisetum spicatum) in 
Sicily, 1056. Mangolds in combi¬ 
nation with Maize, 1057. Spar - 
Una Townsendi ; Excellent Forage 
for Cattle, 1176. Asphodel: As 
Food for Animals, 1193. Good 
Forage Grasses in S. Rhodesia, 
1294. Value of Rape for Pigs, 
1348. See also Clover, Lucerne 
, and Feeds. 

Forestry : In China, 39. In Norway, 
439. In Straits Settlements, 588. 
Forestry Service in Brazil, 135. 
Forest Research Station in Den¬ 
mark, 536. Effect of Orientation 
upon Success of Transplantation of 
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Forest Trees, 440. Preservation of 
Acorns and Beech-Mast in Den¬ 
mark, 589, Renewal of Chestnut 
Woods in Prance, 832. Correla¬ 
tion between Type of Soil and 
Roots of Pine Saplings, 921. Fo¬ 
rests of Lettonia, 960. Mangrove 
Swamps in Dutch Indies, 1067. 
Programme of Swedish State In¬ 
stitute of Experimental Forestry 
for Period 1922-26, it 81. Distil¬ 
lation of Stumps and felling Re¬ 
fuse of Pmus ponderosa (West¬ 
ern Yellow Pine), 1221. Storage 
of Coniferous Tree Seeds, 1319. 
Relation between Height Growth 
of Trees and Meteorological Con¬ 
ditions, 1320. Atlas Cedar Wood 
Oil, 1322. See also Chemistry and 
Physiology, and Timber. 

Foul Brood, 196. 

Fourcroya gigantea, 168, 419, 1166. 

Foxes : Animal Parasites of, 71. 

Foxglove : Cultivation in Italy, 1062. 

Fox-tail Grass (Alopecurus pratensis ), 
150/ 582, 690- 

France : Third International Congress 
of Household Economy Instruction, 
Paris, April 1923, 4. International 
Conference for Defence against 
Epizootic Disease, Paris, 1921, 61 
Turkey Rearing in Sologne, 88 . 
Power Farming Trial Week at 
Ondes, Haute Garonne, 94. Trac¬ 
tor Trials on Poor Gas, 95 • Mechan¬ 
ical Flax Gatherers at the Show 
held at Wattignies-les-Lille, 96. 
Sources of Fixed Nitrogen. 144. 
Gascon and Lauraguaise Breeds of 
Pigs, 192. First Egg-Laying Com¬ 
petition, 194. Forage Production, 
258. Experiments on Foot and* 
Mouth Disease, 278. Organisation 
of Stations of Agricultural Research 
in France and French Colonies, 
363 * Autumn School for Shepherds 
at Rambouillet, 534. Cattle Judg¬ 
ing in Normandy, 455. Cultiva¬ 


tion of Loganberry, 581. Forestry 
Journals, 587. “ Office Regional 

Agricole ” in the South, 684. Tim¬ 
ber Costs, 726. Cost of Production 
of Wheat, Beet, Potatoes and 
Milk, 764. Institute of Agronomic 
Research, 907. Mule-Breeding in 
Lower Poitou, 978. Vine Growing 
in Alsatia, 1066. Carp-Breeding In 
Auvergne, 1206. Power Cultiva¬ 
tion of Vineyards, 1208. Net 
Costs and Profits of Stock Breeding, 
1913-21, 1215. Export of Feeding 
and Manure Cake, 1232. Different 
Processes for Manufacture of Syn¬ 
thetic Ammonia, 1278 

Fraxzmts ; F. Berlandierawa, 535. 
F. potamophila , 1031 

“ Fruges Lin ”, 77. 

Fruit Growing : Institute for Fruit 
Growing in Great Britain, 226. Re¬ 
searches in Great Britain, 226. 
Trees for interplanting on Coco¬ 
nut Estates, 430. Fruit Growing 
in Algeria, 535 Difficulties in 
Crossing and Selection, 561 Fruit 
Growing in South of France, 684 
New Test for Maturity of Fruit, 
958. Study of Pollen of Fruit 
Trees, 1153. Possibilities in Moun¬ 
tainous Regions of Minas Geraes 
(Brazil), 1252 See also. Apples, 
Pears, etc. 

Fumigation : Effect of Chloropicrin 
Fumes 011 Argas reflexus, 178. 

Fungi: Sulphur-oxidising, 913. 

Fumfera utilis, 1051. 

Fur : Breeding Fur Bearing Animals 
in Canada, 302. Utilisation of 
American Moles, 1092 

Fusanum sp., 364. 

Gabi (Colocasia esculenta), 697. 

Galactea tenuiflora var. vtllosa, 1051. 

Galba ( Calophyllum Calaba) t 368, 
37 1 * 

Galeopsis Tetrahit , 33. 
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Galium : G. Aparine , 33. Galium 

sp., 966. 

Galleria thellonella, 462. 

Galius sonnerah , 1329. 

Gff re m multiflora, 1031. 

Gasterosteus brachycentrus, 197. 

Gemsbok Beans (Bauhinia esculenta), 
162. 

" Gengra " (Excoecaria Agallocha), 
172. 

Germany : Phragmites communis as 
a Cattle Feed, 43. “ Brazil Beans " 
or " Mulatinos ", Var. of Phaseolus 
vulgaris as a Stock Feed, 76. Ni¬ 
trogen Products, 144, 1028. Con¬ 
dition of Nitrogenous and Phos- 
pliatic Fertiliser Industries, 145. 
Researches on Value of Different 
Processes of Disintegrating Straw, 
184 Motor Cultivation, 304. Agri¬ 
cultural Machines, 305. Experi- 
ments with “ Rhenania Phosphat ", 
384 Cattle Judging, 455. For¬ 
estry Journals, 387. Agricultural 
Machinery used, based on Official 
Estimate, 630. Spirillae, Patho¬ 
genic Agents of Contagious Abor¬ 
tion, 835. Nitrogen Supplies, 1028. 
Kncourugement of Growth of Du¬ 
puis, 1049. Splenic Inflammation 
of Pigs in Prussia, 1070. Nitrogen 
Industry, 1149. Accidental Flora 
imported in Wool, and Acclimat¬ 
isation, 1154. Pine Bred Cattle 011 
the Rhine Palatinate, 1199. Pro¬ 
cess for Manufacture of Synthetic 
Ammonia, 1278. Pedigree Selec¬ 
tion of Gottingen Rye, 1280. Pre¬ 
sent Cost of 1 kg. Starch or its 
Equivalent in Different Feeds as 
compared with Pre-War, 1327. 
Importance of Breeding Heavy 
Draught Horses in Westphalia, 1332. 
Cattle Breeding in Palatinate, 1333- 
Advisability of Breeding Dual Pur¬ 
pose Cattle in Bavaria, 1334. Sum¬ 
mer Pig Breeding, 1340. Present 
Position of Pig Breeding, 1344, 1335. 


Expediency of Rearing Swine on 
Grass, 1346. Duceme as Pasture 
for Pigs, 1347. Pisciculture, 1355. 
Plant Foods and Human Foods, 
1362. 

Ghessab (Penmsetum spicatum ), 1056. 

Gie (Quercus spp.) and Castanopsis 
spp., 1303, 1304. 

Glauctum cormculatum , 33. 

Glycine hispida , 696. 

Gnetum gnemon , 1031. 

Goats : Experiments in Rearing in 
IT. S. A., 295. Census in Philip¬ 
pines, 360. Effect of Food upon 
Fat Content of Goats Milk, 858. 
Methods of Castration, 844. Breed¬ 
ing in Sardinia, 971. Southdown 
Ram x Dimousin Goat, Industrial 
Value, 981. Goat-Breeding Con¬ 
gress at Ruremonde (Holland), 982. 
Goat as an Economic Factor, 1081. 
Eruptive Disease observed in Greece, 
1187. Effect of Variations in daily 
Yield and in Diet on Composition 
of Milk, 1338. See-also Breeding, 
Feeds, Hygiene and Stock Raising, 

Gobio fluviatihs , 1354. 

Goose, see Poultry. 

" Goran " (C er tops Roxburgh tana), 172. 

“ Gordura ", 1051 

Gossypmm herbaceaum , 48. G. spp., 
T316. 

Gourd : Production, Consumption 
and Export of Oil in Bessarabia, 
1300. 

Grafting : Influence on Resistance 
of Aurautiaceae to Cold, 1178. 
Phylloxera resistant Vinestocks, 
1179. On Sensitiveness of Grafted 
Vines to Frost, 1180. 

Graham Flour, 185. 

"Grama", 1051. 

" Graminha ", T051. 

Grape: Grape Preservation in Almerie: 
Cultivation and Preservation Ex¬ 
periments in Italy, 586. Dessi- 
cation of Fruit, 993. Grape Pro¬ 
ducts, 1371. See also Vines. 



Grasses: Depth of Sowing Cocksfoot, 
Meadow Foxtail and Rough-Stalk¬ 
ed Meadow Grass, 690. Grasses 
of Agricultural Value in S. Rho¬ 
desia, 711. As Source of Alcohol 
and for Paper Pulp, 1367. 

" Gravata ” (Ananas and Bromelia 
sp.), 1166. 

Great Britain : Cattle Breeding Ex¬ 
periments, 79. Present Position 
of Research in Agriculture and 
Application to Practical Farming, 
226. Tractor Trials, 314. Exper¬ 
iments with Activated Sludge at 
Rothamsted, 383. Forestry Jour¬ 
nals, 587/ Trade in Irish Horses, 
605. Bee-Keeping in Shetland 
Isles, 626. Pig-Breeding, 749, 750. 
Various Grades of Basic Slag, 
1146. Process for manufacture of 
Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. Culti¬ 
vation of Barley in England, 1290. 

Greece : Rice Growing in Messena, 
410. Cotton Production, page 930. 
Fertility of Soil, 900. Stock-Breed¬ 
ing, 972 Experimental Research 
on Eruptive Disease of Goat, 1187. 
Olive Oil Industry, 1099. Agri¬ 
cultural Methods, Cultivation and 
Stock Breeding, 1240. Viticul- 
tural Wealth, j 317. Production 
of Olive Oil, 1370 

" Greeting ”, 443. 

Grenada: Cacao Cultivation, 576. 

Grey wood, Indian Silver, 442. 

Grmdelia squarrosa, 33. 

Gritadeira ( Psychotna sp.), 2352. 

Groundnuts see Peanuts. 

Guabiroba ( Compomanes ta Fenzliand ), 
1031. - 

Guam : Vegetable Growing, 1064. 

Guatemala : Avocado, 434. 

Guava (Psidium Gayava ), 430. 

Guayule (Parthenium argentatum) , 715. 

Gudgeon, 1354. 

Guaiacwn guatemalense , 1031. 

Gmlielma utilis , 58. 

Guinea Fowl, 1329. 


Guinea Grass (Panicum spp.)> 1053. 

Guizotia abyssinica, 33. 

Gurjun (Dipterocarpus turbinatus), 
442. 

Gynandropsis pentaphylla , 717. 

Gynerium sagittatum , 1367. 

Haemarthria fascjcvlata, 711. 

Haemonchus longistipes, 70. 

Halawi, 1316. 

Haldu (Adma cordifolta ), 442. 

Haplopappus sp., 715. 

Hawaii : Paper Mulching in Pine 
apple and Sugar Cane Cultiva¬ 
tion, 579. Forestry Journals, 587. 

Heinzeha lythroides (— Chaetothylax 
lythroides), 1051. 

Helentum Hoopesn, 272. 

Hehanthus annuus , 33. 

Helminthia echioides, 1287. 

Hemaethrta fasciculata , 711, 1294. 

Hemlock, Water (Cicuta maculata ), 
590. 

Hemp : Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Piedmont'Hemp, 167. Cau¬ 
ses of Inferiority of Manila Hemp 
Fibres in recent Consignments, 333. 
Yield in the Philippines, 360 In¬ 
fluence of Eight and Temperature 
on Sexual Expression, 373. Effect 
of Nitrogenous Manure, 694. Cul¬ 
tivation and Export in Morocco, 
1297. Cropped Area and Yield in 
Bessarabia, 1300. 

Hentiera minor , 172. 

“ Herva ”, 1051. 

Heteropogon contortus , 169. 

Hevea: In Brazil, 5. Notes on 
Alternate Tapping, 51. Utiliza¬ 
tion of Serum in Dilution of 
Hevea latex, 173. On Quality; 
Variations and Causes, Economic 
Importance of Amazon Rubber 
Industry, 421. Origin of Eatex 
of H. brasihensis , 422. Influence 
of Tar on Hevea Bark, 575. Pres¬ 
sure in Roots of H. brasihensis, 
1170. Root System of Hevea in 
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various Soils, 1306. Examination 
of Bark and its Importance in 
Tapping, 1307. Individual Varia¬ 
tions in Starch Content of Bark 
of H. brasihensts, 1308. On Pre¬ 
sence of Quebrachite and Sugar 
in Latex acording to different 
Circumstances, 1309. Note on Su¬ 
gar in Latex, 1310. 

Hibiscus spp., 227, 371, 420, 717, 
1064, 1316. 

Hides and Skins: Yield in Bahia 
(Brazil), 1131. Export from Iraq, 
1316. 

Hieracium pilosella, 582. 

Htppomane mancmella, 368. 

Hogplum (Spondtas Mangifera ), 430, 

Holcus : H. exiguus, 535. H. Sor¬ 
ghum Drummondu , 1055. Holcus 
spp., 582, 1296. 

Holland • Conference on Nitrogenous 
Fertilisers and Future Prospects of 
Nitrate of Sodium at Rotterdam, 
239. Forestry Journals, 587. Phe- 
nological Observations in 1921, 
798. Goat Breeding Congress at 
Ruremonde, 982. Dairy Cow Bread¬ 
ing and Milk Production, 1337. 

Hominey : Sodium Chloride Con¬ 
tent, 183. 

Honckenia ficifoha , 419. 

Honolulu Technical Supervision on 
Sugar Plantations, 683. 

Hookworms, 71. 

Hopea sp., 443. 

Hordeum spp., 26. 

Horse Radish Tree (Mormga pte- 
rygosperma), 430. 

Horses: Breeding: In Fiji, 82. In 
Italian Somaliland, 83. In Cze- 
cho-Slovakia, 451. In U. S. A., 
452. In Morocco, 680. In Rou- 
mania, 845. In French Sudan, 
975 - In Italy, 97b. In Dalma¬ 
tia and Bucovina, 1330. In Hun¬ 
gary, 1331. Zoometric Data for 
Pure-Bred Foal at Different Ages, 
80. Dongalo Breed, 188. Depre¬ 


ciation in Marked Value of Broken- 
kneed Horses, 189. Treatment of 
Parasitic Mange, 275. Measurement 
of Cutaneous Surface of Body, 
285. Characters of Chilian Horse, 
28O. Ploughing Teams, 329. Cen¬ 
sus in Philippines, 360. Depre¬ 
ciation in Selling Value of In- 
ed Horses. Permanent Lameness, 
453. Lesbouyrie's Pincers for 
Castrating Horses, 454. Horse 
Pest, 594. New Endoscopic Me¬ 
thods for Examination, 595. Con¬ 
tagious Abortion of Mares, 597 
Breeding Morgan Thorough-Breds 
on Government Farms in U. S. 
A., 604. Trade in Irish Horses, 
605. Philippine Horse, 741. Twin 
Gestation in Mares, 846. Limits 
of Breeding Age in Thorough¬ 
bred Mares, 847 Angermiide Dis¬ 
ease of Foals, 963. Breeds in 
Tavoliere di Puglia (Italy), 970. 
Mule-Breeding in Lower Poitou, 
978. Export from Iraq, 1316. Lupi- 
nism, 1324. Importance of Breeding 
heavy Draught Horses in West¬ 
phalia, 1332 Bee also Anatomy 
and Physiology, Feeds, Hygiene 
and Stock Raising. 

Horticulture : Paper Mulch in Pi¬ 
ne apple and Sugar Cane Cultiv¬ 
ation in Hawaii, 579. Cultiva- 
tia of Blueberries (Whortleberries) 
Vaccimum spp. in U. S. A., 580. 
Cultivation of Loganberry in Fran¬ 
ce. 581. Gramineae and other 
Lawn Plants resistant to Drought, 
582. Flower Bulbs on the French 
Riviera, 583. Vegetable Growing 
in Island of Guam, 1064. In¬ 
fluence of Grafting on resistance 
of Aurantiaceae to Cold, 1178. 
Cultivation of Pineapple, 1314. 
See also Fruit Growing. 

Hungary : Yield etc. of Forage Maize 
cut at different Stages, 40. Exper¬ 
iments on Composition of Sheep's 



Milk during Lactation Period, 102. 
Forestry Journals, 587. Horse- 
Breeding, 1331. Dairy Industry, 
1373 - 

Hydnocarpus hutchtnsonii , 697. 

Hydrocolyle spp., 1051. 

Hydrocyanic Acid : In Sudan Grass, 
700. Poisoning of Cattle by Prus¬ 
sic Acid in Sorghums, 728, 

Hygiene of Live Stock : Tuberculosis 
of Domestic Animals in Reference 
to Human Tuberculosis, 63. Re¬ 
sistance of various Breeds of Don¬ 
key to Skin Disease, 81. Horse 
Strongyles, 64. Piroplasmosis due 
to Theilena parva in North Africa, 
68. Trypanosomiasis of Drome¬ 
dary (Debab), 69 Critical Study 
of Some Nematodes of Camels in 
India, 70. Animal Parasites of 
Foxes with special reference to 
some species of Hookworms (lin¬ 
eman a), 71. Cystoid Forms of 

Taema senahs in Psoatic and Dor¬ 
sal Muscles of Wild Rabbits and 
Hares in Sardinia, 72. Effect of 
Chloropicrin Fumes on Ay gas re- 
flexus, 178 Autopyotherapeutic 
Treatment of Strangles, 179. Vac¬ 
cination of Cattle against Ana- 
plasmosis ; Results of Imioculating 
High-class Breeding Animals with 
Sheep and Goats Blood infected 
by repeated Transmission, 180. 
Ghedda or Hemorrhagic Septice¬ 
mia of the Dromedary, 181. Natu¬ 
ral Spirillosis of Rabbit ( Spiro - 
chaeta cunicuh), 182. Helenmm 
Hoopesn , Harmful to Stock in 
U. S., 272. Use of Stomosines 
in Treatment of Infectious Dis- 
eaes, 273. Protozoon Parasites of 
Domestic Animals in Transcau¬ 
casia, 274. Mite-Destroying Pow- 
wer of some Substances used against 
Parasitic Mange in Horses, 275. 
Contagious Acute Encephalitis of 
Oxen, 276. Vaccination of Cat¬ 


tle against Rinderpest, 277, Ex¬ 
periments on Foot-and-Mouth Dis¬ 
ease in France, 278. Intestinal- 
Coccidiosis of Pig, 279. Researches 
on Rinderpest in the Philippines, 
360. Foot and Mouth Disease in 
France, 444, Solenopotes eapilla - 
tus , Sucking Louse in Cattle, 445. 
Stomoxes as Carriers of Drome¬ 
dary Trypanosomiasis, 447. Dis¬ 
eases and Parasites of Sheep in 
Syria, 457. Poisonous Plants, 590. 
Is Sorrel Dock (Rumex Acetosa) 
poisonous to Cattle, 59 t Treat¬ 
ment of Puerperal Infection in Do¬ 
mestic Animals with Iodide of 
Ioduretted Potassium, 592. Con¬ 
tagious Abortion in Female Asses 
and Mares, 593. Horse Pest, 594. 
New Endoscopic Methods for Exa¬ 
mination of Horse, 395. Simulta¬ 
neous Method of Inoculation with 
Anti-Rinderpest Cattle Plague, 596. 
Acute and Epidemic Foun of Par¬ 
enchymatous hepatic Inflamma¬ 
tion in Sheep, 597 Treatment of 
Contagious Kntero-Hepatitis in Tur¬ 
keys, 620 Disease Investigations 
in California, 679. Control of Tu¬ 
berculosis in California, 679 Sup¬ 
posed Poisoning of Sheep by But¬ 
ton Grass (Lleusme aegyptiaca ), 
727 Poisoning of Cattle by Prus¬ 
sic Acid in Sorghums, 728. Warts 
on Horses and Cattle, 730. In¬ 
fectious Abortion in Cattle and 
Swine, 731 Use of Vaccines pre¬ 
pared with Bacillus ovisepticus , 
732 Diseases in Domestic Birds 
transmissible to Man, 733. Spi¬ 
rochetosis in Rabbits, 734. Effec¬ 
tiveness of Tetrachloride of Car¬ 
bon against linemanae (Nematoda 
Slrongyhdae), in Dogs, 735. Malt¬ 
ed Grain Sickness of Cattle, 738. 
Poisoning by Green Carobs, 833* 
Colloidal Sulphur in Treatment 
of Sarcoptic Mange in Horses, 
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834 * Spifillae, Pathogenetic Agents 
of Contagious Abortion, 835. Ca¬ 
ses of Contagious Abortion in 
Cows without Demonstrable Cau¬ 
se, 836. Treatment of Sterility 
of Non-pathological Origin in 
Cows, 837. Necator suillus , n. sp. 
Swine Parasite, 839. Disease of 
Young Pigs consequent on Dry 
Years, 840. Methods of Castra¬ 
tion of Domestic Animals, 844. 
Diseases of Zebu, 853. Duration 
of Contagious Period in Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease, 962. Angermunde 
Disease of Foals, 963. Berne Fly 
(Dermatobta cvamvenlns), 964. Os- 
teomalaxy in Brianz Cattle and 
Osseous Cachexy in Swine Caused 
by Malnutrition, 965. Screw-Worm 
Fly (Chrysomyia macellana) and 
other Diptera Parasitic on Stock 
in IT. S. A., 1069. Splenic In¬ 
flammation of Pigs, 1070. “ Peste 

de Cezar " (Encephalomyelitis in 
Horse), in State of Parana (Bra¬ 
zil), T183. Should Milch Cows 
which react against Tuberculine be 
sacrificed ? 1184. Skin-Diseases 

among Livestock in Porto Rico, 
1185. Experimental Research on 
Eruptive Disease of Goat, 1187. 
Pathogenetic Consequences of Feed¬ 
ing Cattle on Cakes made of Ca¬ 
cao Bean Shells, 1323. Lupinism 
in Horses, 1324. Johne’s Disease 
(Chronic Bacterial Dysentry or 
Paratuberculosis of Cattle), 1325. 
Disease of Newly Born Rabbits, 
1326. See also Congresses. 

Hygiene, Rural: Effect of Variation 
in Milling on Digestibility of wheat 
Flours, 1. " Bacteriophagus ” Mi¬ 

crobe, 2. Public Health Services 
irt Brazil, 135. Part Played by 
Rabbit and other Domestic Ani¬ 
mals in protecting Man from Mos¬ 
quitoes, 136. Fleas and Methods 
of Control, 362. Lathyrism, 363. 


Flora of Maize Flour, 364. Effect 
of Cucurbita Pepo Seeds on Kidney 
Secretion, 578. Action of Vitami- 
nes, 1010. Destruction of Mos¬ 
quitoes by Eels, 1132. 

Hymenaea Courbaril , 58. 

Hymenaea spp., 1172. 

Hymenoxys flortbunda utihs , 715. 

Hyparrhema spp., 169. 

Hypericum : H. hirsutum , 1187. 

H . performatum , 736. 

Hypochaerts radicala , 582. 

ICHNANTHUS CANDICANS , I051. 

Ilex Paraguayensis , 697. 

Imperata spp., 169. 

India : Linseed Production, 33. No¬ 
tes on Indigo, 50, 101. Nemato¬ 
des of Camels, 70. Giant Grasses 
for Paper Making, 169. Mangrove 
Species as Source of Tannin in 
the Sunderbans, Forest Division of 
Bengal, 172. Cultivation and Com¬ 
mercial Value of Car tea Papaya , 
176. Report of Imperial Econ¬ 
omic Botanist, Pusa, 227. Maize 
Selection, 246. Investigations on 
Potato Storage during Hot Seas¬ 
on in the West, 331. Timber, 
442. Mushroom Industry, 433. 
Cultivation of Safflower, 431. Cin¬ 
namon Production, 577. Factors 
influencing Increase in Grape Yield 
in Western India, 585. Forestry 
Journals, 587. Cotton Production, 
page 930. Experiments in Assam, 
1250. 

“ Indian Coral ” (Erythrina indica), 
43o. 

Indigo : Effect of Phosphate Manures 
and General Conditions affecting 
Yield and Quality of Seed in 
India, 50. Development of In¬ 
dustry in India and Nature of 
Changes occurring during Extrac¬ 
tion, 101. Tests with Java Seed 
in India, 227. 
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Indo-China: Alternate Tapping of 
Hevea, 51. Piroplasmosis, 66. Cam¬ 
phor, 174. Cinnamon Production 
577. Cotton Production, page 930. 
Fertilisers, 927. Forest Areas, 
1321. Camphor, in Tonkin, 1171. 
Tanning Substances, 1303, 1304. 
Palm Sugar in Cambodia, 13H. 

Industries depending on Animal Pro 
ducts : Changes in Composition of 
Sheep's Milk during Lactation 
Period, 102. Live Stock Industry 
in Fiji, 103. Turkey Industry in 
Sologne (France), 104. Hide Ex¬ 
port from Iraq, 1316. See also 
Dairying, Fur and Meat. 

Industries depending on Plant Pro¬ 
ducts,: Extraction of Grape-Pip 
*Oil by Means of the Dutch " Tor- 
doir", 99. Paraffin from Colza 
Oil, 100. Indigo Industry in In¬ 
dia, 101. Olive Industry in Spain, 
255. Cider Brewery at Ette- 
briick (Luxemburg), 537. Utilis¬ 
ation of Residues of Oil Extrac¬ 
tion from Olives, 496. Milling 
and Baking of Adlay (Coix-Lacry- 
ma-Jobi var. JUayuen), 412. Mo¬ 
dem Processes of Wine-Making 
Technique, 491. Fermenting Kaki 
Fruits, 492. Raw Materials used 
in Italian Alcohol Industry, 
493. Relation between Nitroge¬ 
nous Substances in Barley and Va¬ 
lue in Brewing, 633. Utilisation 
of Tobacco Waste in Manufacture 
of Nicotine Extracts, 634. Fac¬ 
tors affecting Quality of ripe Oli¬ 
ves Sterilised at high Temperatures, 
635. Rubber Latex for Paper 
Making, 636. Economic Poison 
Law in California, 679. Distillation. 
Experiments in Preparation of 
Otto of Roses, 767. Malting of 
North African Barley, 952. Figs 
as Raw Material for Alcohol Ma¬ 
nufacture and as Stock Feed, 989. 
Sulphite Alcohol, 990. Dessica- 


tion of Fruits, 993. Wooden Chests 
made of Juniperus virginiana for 
Protection of Insect attack on 
Clothes, to 68. Unfermented Grape 
Juices, 1x03. Clarification of un 
fermented Fruit Juices, 1103.* Ma¬ 
nufacture of Tapioca Starch at 
Porto Rico, 1100. Spartina Town- 
sendi; Paper Yielding Plant, 1076. 
Sugar Industry, in Russia before 
and after the War, 1220. Palm 
Oil as Motor Fuel, 1358. Fer¬ 
menting Maize Stalks for making 
Acetone, Alcohol and Volatile Acids, 
1366. Plants as sources of Liquid 
Fuel, 1367. Value of Cane and 
Beet Sugars foi Jam-Marking, 1368. 
Grape By-Products, 1371. See also 
Milling and Bread Making and 
Oils. 

Inga : /. laurina , 368. I. Saman , 

1174- 

Insecticide : Utilisation of Pyrethrum 
Powder, 1x75. Use of Arsenic, 
1281. 

Insurance : Crop Insurance, 370. 

Ipomoea : I. Batatas , 697, 1064. Ipo~ 
moea spp., 462. 

Ironwood, Borneo, 443. 

Irrigation : Protection of Lucerne 
under .Irrigation in U. S. A. and 
New South Wales, 2t>i. Influence 
on Composition of Soil, 922. Con¬ 
trol of Soil Moisture by Auto- 
Irrigators, 1014. Irrigation in Tu¬ 
nisia, 1023. Selection and Treat¬ 
ment of Waters for Spraying 
Purposes, 1282. 

Isachne obscurans ( = Pqnicutn ob - 
scurans), 169. 

Ischaemum angusttfolium ( = Andro - 
pogon involutus), 169. 

Istaamran, 13x6. 

Isukuru (Machilus Thumbergii ), #169. 

Italy : New Institutes for Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment, 3. Concentrat¬ 
ed Food “ Fruges Lin " or “ Nu- 
tritivo Squassi ", 77. Vat di Chia- 
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na (Tuscany) Breed of Cattle, 84. 
Hard-Pan in the Apulian Soils, 
140. Satisfactory Results with Va¬ 
riety of Rice from U. S. A., 161. 
Piedmont Hemp. 167. Oil Bear¬ 
ing Sunflower on the “ Riviera di 
Ponente ”, 170 New Service of 
Agricultural Biology, 228. Crit¬ 
ical Period of Wheat as regards 
Rainfall, 229. Crossing Experi¬ 
ments with Silkworms, 299 Con¬ 
struction and Use of Agricultural 
Tractors, 306. Experiments with 
Superphosphate, "Tetraphosphate ” 
and Phosphorite, 385. Possibil¬ 
ity of Growing Tea, 425. Viticul- 
tural Questions, 437. Sericul¬ 
ture, 4O5 Wheat Selection in 
Tuscany, 554. Forestry Journals, 
387 Superior Cherry Varieties, 
72j Sheep-Breeding in Ancient 
Daunia, and the Carapellesi Sheep, 
7*8 Targe Black Pigs, 859 Agri¬ 
cultural Problem in the South, 
and Dependence on Biological Con¬ 
ditions, 899 Agronomic Investi¬ 
gation and Research, 906 Pro¬ 
duction of Table Olives, 959 Live 
stock of Tavoliere di Puglia, 970. 
Improvement of Breeds of Horses, 
<>76 Competition in Rice Trans¬ 
planting in Province of Novara in 
192 j , 1048. Cattle-Breeding in 

Province of Padua, 1200. Differ¬ 
ent Process for Manufacture of 
Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. Milch 
Cows, 133O. Pig Breeding in Tus¬ 
cany, 1349. Electro-Agriculture in 
Province of Bologna, 1357. Tren- 
tino Wines, 1363. Work of the 
Istituto sperimentale di Caseifi- 
cio, Lodi, 1342, 1378. 

Ixodes rtcinus, 1185. 

Jai,g\on (Sorghum sp.), 566. 

Jambosa (Eugenia malaccensis) , 371. 

Japan : Superphosphate Industry, 12. 


Linseed Production, 33. Resear¬ 
ches on Gases formed in Rice 
Fields during Decomposition of 
Astragalus smteus used as Green 
Manure, 141. Barley Selection, 
242. Forestry Journals, 587 Cot¬ 
ton Production, page 930. Less- 
Known Vegetable Oils and Fats, 
1169. 

Jatropha : J. card tophylla, 715. J. 
Curcas, 267. 

Java Sugar Cane, 270. Rubber In 
vestigations, 422 Tea Seed Pro¬ 
duction, 719 

Jingomaslii (Penlla ocymoides), 1169. 

Johnson Grass (Sorghum sp), 169. 

Juglans portoncensis, 1031. Juglans 
regia, 131O. 

Juices Unfermented Grape Juice, 
1103 Grape Syrups, 137T 

Jujube (Ztzyphits Jujuba), 430. 

Juniperus virgimana , io(>i. 

Jute * In India, 227. 


Kacha, 443 

Kadoesji (Cephalocerus sangmnosus ), 
1031 

Kafir (Andropogon Sorghum) : Type 
and Variability, 28 Kafir, 820. 
Sodium Chloride Content, 185 

Kaki . Experiments in Fermentation 
of Fruits, 492 

Kamerun Grass (Andropogon Sor¬ 
ghum effusus), 1035 

Kamote (Ipomoea Batatas ), 697. 

Kandeha Rheedu , 172, 1304 

‘ Kanota Early Oat, 33. 

Kassod (Cassia stamea), 808. 

Kay a (Torreya nuctfera ), 1169. 

" Keroa ” (Sonneratta apetata), 172. 

Khadhrawi, 1316. 

Khastawi, 1316. 

Kikuyu (Pennisetum longistylum) , 568, 
709, 711, 1294. 

Koko ( = East Indian .Walnut), 442. 

Kola : Production in Nigeria, 1130. 

Korea: Cotton Cultivation, 48. 
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Kruen, 443. 

Kyllingia odorata , 1051. 


Lactuca spp.: Number of Chromoso¬ 
mes in various species, 30. In 
Iraq, 1316. 

Lagenaria vulgaris , 1064, 1316. 

Lagerstroemia Flos-Reginae, 442. 

Lamium purpureum , 1033. 

" Lanceta ” (Pamcum echinolaena), 
1051. 

Lansium domesticum, 697. 

Larkspur; Poisonous Species, 590. 

Latanier (Thnnax barbadensis ), 902. 

Lathyrus spp., 33. 

Laurel Wood ( Calophyllum Inophyl- 
lum), 442. 

Laurus Camphor a, 1171. 

Lawns : Gramineae and other Lawn 
Plants resistant to Drought, 582. 

Lawsonia mermis, 1316. 

Leersia hexandra, 258, 1051. 

Lemons : See Citrus Fruits. 

Lentil: Cultivation in Brazil, 38. 
Yield and Exports in Morocco, 
1292. 

Leopoldina ptassaba, 1166. 

Lepidium sativum, 825, 1316. 

Leptobacillus pento-aceticus, 1230. 

Lettuce : Manganese Content of Seed, 
150. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Effect of Artificial Light on 
Growth, 814. Cultivation in Guam, 
1064. See also Lactuca . 

Leucaena glauca , 1174. 

Leuciscus callensis , 197. 

Libya: Past and Future of Olive 
Growing, 49. Sericulture, 1086. 

Lim (Erythrosphlaeum Fordii), 1303. 

Lime: Experiments in Liming in 
U. S. A., ii. In Assam (India), 
1250. Percentage in Basic Slag 
rendered soluble by different 
Liquids, 1276. See also Manures 
and Soils. 

Linseed: Determination of the Or¬ 
igin of the Market Linseed, 33. 


Sodium Chloride Content of Meal, 
185. See also Flax. 

" Lisbona ”, Citrus var. 22. 

Litoco ( Calamus sp.), 1031. 

Locoweed; Poisonous to Livestock, 
590. 

Loganberry : Cultivation in France, 
581. Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Lohum spp., 33, 258, 582, 1296. 

Lotus : L. corniculatus, 1287. L. 
fluminensis (= Clitona cajanifolia), 
1051. L. ultginosus, 553. 

Lucerne : Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. Influence of certain 
Fertiliser Salts on Growth and 
Nitrogen Content, 18. Manganese 
Content of Seeds, 150. Sodium 
Chloride Content of Hay, 185. 
For Ensilage in Argentina, 204. 
Production under Irrigation in 
U. S. A. and New South Wales, 
261. Effect of Length of Day 
on Differentiation of Characters of 
certain Species, 372. Effect of Soil 
Temperature upon Development of 
Nodules, 394. Behaviour of Hyb¬ 
rids Medicago sativa x M. fal - 
cata from Standpoint of Production 
of Types of Lucerne suitable for 
Central Sweden, 400. New Chinese 
Variety in S. Africa, 414. Effect 
of Nitrogenous Manures, 694. Ni- 
tro-culture Tests, 696. Cultiva¬ 
tion in Tucuman, Argentina, 710. 
Nitrogenous Compounds in Hay, 
810. Sulphur Content, 944. Cul¬ 
tivation in Sub-Tropical Semi- 
arid Regions, 1164. As Pasture 

» for Pigs, 1347' 

Lucioperca sandra , 1355. 

Luff a aegyptiaca , 1064. 

Lupin: Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Observations on Heredity, 
395. Sensitiveness to Alkaline 
Earth Metals, 551. Effect of Ni¬ 
trogenous Manures, 694. Culti¬ 
vation in Germany, 1049. Digest¬ 
ibility of Several Lupin Products 
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« after removal of Bitterness, xigi. 
See also Chemistry and Physiology. 

Lupinus spp. : Nitrophagous Bac¬ 
teria, 553. Action of Selenium on 
Growth and Modifications due to 
Radio-Activity, 703. 

Luxembourg : Fermentation Labor¬ 
atory and Central Cider Brew¬ 
ery at Ettelbriick, 537 

Lycopersicum esculentum, 1031. 

Lystloma Sabicu , 442 

Lysimachta thyrsiflora , 1 o 33. 

Macedonia : Cultivation of Opium 
Poppy, 957 * 

Machtlus Thumbergti, 1169. 

Macbineel (Htppomane mancmella), 
3 <> 8 ‘ 

Machinery and Implements: Power 
Farming Trial Week at Ondes, 
Haute Garonne, (France), 94. 
Trials of a Tractor running on 
Poor Gas, 95. Mechanical Flax 
Gatherers, 96. Wind-Mill with 
Coupled Wheels, 97. Luce Sugar 
Cane Harvester, 199. Apple Sort¬ 
ing and Packing Machines, 200. 
Spring Awakening of Arable Land 
and Choice of Agricultural Mach¬ 
ines, 235. Hess Ovariatome for 
Sterilisation of Cows, 292. Condi¬ 
tion of Motor-Cultivation in Ger¬ 
many, 304. American and Ger¬ 
man Agricultural Machines, 305. 
Construction and Use of Agricul¬ 
tural Tractors, in Italy, 306. Buum 
Tractors for Ploughing and other 
Agricultural Work, 307. “ Agro " 

Fore-Carriage Tractor, 308. Power 
of Engines of Tractors, 309. Wedg¬ 
ing a Tractor, 310, Rear-driven 
Tractors, 311. Charcoal Gas-En¬ 
gine for Tractors, 312. On Ac¬ 
cidents due to Tractors, 313. 
" Buckeye ” Tractor Ditcher for 
Land Drainage, 314. Motor- 
Plough for Ploughing on the Flat, 


315. New Machine with Flex¬ 
ible Teeth and Rotating Forks, 

316. Pantzier Machine for Chop¬ 

ping and Distributing Manure, 318. 
Beet Seed Decorticators, 319. 
Haupt Potato-Planter with Cy¬ 
lindrical Hopper, 320 Motor Mow¬ 
ers, 321. Reaper Binder for Trac¬ 
tor, 322. Stooker for Large Thresh¬ 
ing Machine, 323 Laskowski 
Apparatus for Preventing Accidents 
during Threshing, 324 Light Road 
Tractor for carrying Harvest, 325. 
Guidetti and Piazza Cellar Presses, 
386 On Choice of a Pump, 327. 
Deep Suction Pump, 328. Team- 
Ploughing, 329. Dynamometers for 
Testing Agricultural Machines, 330. 
LESBOYrie’S Pincers for Castrating 
Horses, 454. Comparison between 
Tractors and Motor Ploughs, 467. 
One Wheel Tractor J/HermiTE Sys¬ 
tem, 468. " Massimo ” Tractor for 

Ploughing on Slopes, 469. Heavy 
Oil Engine, 470. Means of At¬ 
tachment for Tractors to Farm 
Vehicles, 471. Windlass for Cable 
Ploughing, 472. Plough for Ru¬ 
dolf Sack Tractor, 473. Notes on 
Implements for Motor Ploughing, 
474. Method of Fixing Mould- 
Boards on Ploughs, Deutsche Last- 
Automobilfabric System, 475. 
Richter Hoe for Potato Ridging, 
476. Working Soil With Disk Har¬ 
row, 477. Renniger’s Apparatus 
for Cleaning Seeds, 478. Breite 
Potato Sorter, 479. Careson Straw 
Press combined with Thresher, 
480. Automatic Distributor of Oats 
for Horses, MichE System, 481. 
Double Stroke Wind Engine, 482. 
Chest of Funke Type for testing 
Milk, 483. Mercury Vapour Cur¬ 
rent Transformer, 484. Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies for Use of Machi- 
nery and Materials used in Mech¬ 
anical Tillages for Assistance of 
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German Agriculture, 630. Schmidt 
Tractor, specially constructed for 
Marshy Ground, 631. Apparatus of 
extracting Oily Matter by Ethyl 
Trichloride, 632. Milking Machines, 
637. Pump for Camoni-Parenti 
Hydraulic Presses, 761. Consumpt¬ 
ion of Coal and Electricity in Ma¬ 
chine Threshing, 762. Electricity in 
Agriculture, 814, 867. Posts sup¬ 
porting Agricultural Electric Wires, 
868. Agricultural Implements in 
Syria and Lebanon, 903. De Co- 
ninck Plough Share, 986. Auto- 
irrigators, 1014. Power Farming in 
Egypt, 1093. Production of Agri¬ 
cultural Machinery in the Ukraine, 
1207. Power Cultivation in Vine¬ 
yards in France, 1208 Milking 
Machines, 1209 Lee Drainers, 1210. 
Electro-culture, 1211. “ Micro- 

pump ” R. Lefi, 1212. Lon\;hini 
Seeder, 1213. Ceark’s Hydrogen 
Electrode Apparatus for Determi¬ 
nation of Hydrogenion concentrat¬ 
ion, 1261. Electro-Agriculture in 
Province of Bologna (Italy), 1357. 
Palm Oil as Motor Fuel, 1358. 
Mechanical Flax Carding, 1359. 
Farm Garages, 1360. 

Madagascar: Forest Areas, 1321. 

Maguey, see Agave. 

Mahogany, White, 442. 

Mahogany, Honduras (Swieiema met¬ 
er opto lla), 371. 

Maize : Utilisation of Rock Phosphate, 
13. Study of Nitrogen and Root 
Space as Factors limiting Yield 
in Egypt, 23. Observations on 
Growth in Egypt, 24. Linkage 
Relations, 27. Chemical Compo¬ 
sition and Yield of Forage Maize 
cut at different Stages, 40. Pro¬ 
duction in Brazil, 135. Sodium 
Chloride Content, 185. Compar¬ 
ison Methods of feeding Maize and 
Tankage to Pigs on Red Clover 
and Rape Pasture, 193. For En¬ 


silage in Argentina, 204. Selec¬ 
tion, 241, 558, 705, 707. Inher¬ 
itance of Character Crinkly Leaf, 

245. Sectorial Chimera obtained 
by crossing Two Varieties in India, 

246. Vitality of Seeds, 253. In 
S. France and in N. Africa, 258. 
Comparison with Sorghum for fat¬ 
tening Lambs, 295. Flora of Maize 
Flour, 364. Yield in the Philip¬ 
pines, 360. Chemical Composition 
of Green Maize at different Stages 
of ripening, 408. Chief Causes 
of low Yield in South Africa and 
Possible Means of Improvement, 
565. Chemical Composition of 
Sweet Maize, 408. Quercetin in 
a Type of Brown-Husked Maize, 
390. Effect of Nitrogenous Ma¬ 
nure, 694. Action of Selenium 
on Growth and Modifications due 
to Radio-Activity, 703 Date of 
Sowing, 953. Is the Transplan¬ 
tation of Maize advantageous ?, 
1047. Varieties for Silage Pur¬ 
poses, 1052. Mangolds grown in 
Combination with Maize, 1057. Cha¬ 
racteristic Proteins in Maize, 1156. 
Development of Mutilated Seeds, 
n6i. As Source of Alcohol, 1367. 
See also Feeds, Chemistry and 
Physiology and Plant Breeding. 

Malay Apple (Eugenia malaccensis ), 
430 . 

Ma-li-chou (Quercus sp), 1304. 

Malojillo (Panicum barbmode), 1053. 

Malta : Cotton Production, page 930. 

Mammea amencana, 371. 

“ Manduvira grande ” (Crotolaria pau- 
lina), 1051. 

Manganese : Distribution in Organ¬ 
ism of Higher Plants, 149. Con¬ 
tent of Seeds of Dutch Origin, 150. 

Mangifera : M. indica , 371. M. 

coesia , 697. M. coesia , 1031. 

Mango, 371, 430, 697. 

Mangolds : Chemical Composition, 262 
Standard Deviation, 538. In Com- 
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bination with Maize, 1057. Ex¬ 
periments with Mangolds, 1165. 
Grown in Combination with Maize, 
1057. Comparison of Yield and 
Dry Matter Content of Roots 
raised from Seed of same Variety 
grown in Denmark, Germany and 
England, 1165. 

Mangrove: Swamps in Dutch Indies, 
1067. Barks for Tanning in Indo- 
China, 1304. 

Manthot , 1064. 

Manila Hemp, 333, 360, 697, 902. 

Manmophyton afrtcanum, 419. 

Mantequilla, 827. 

Manures, General: Manurial Value 
of Tobacco Waste, 46 Fish 
Scrap, 147. Comparison of Farm¬ 
yard with Artificial Manures, Re¬ 
searches at Rothamsted Experiment 
Station (England), 237 Physic 
Nut Cake as a Fertiliser, 267. 
Sulphur as a Factor in Soil Fertil¬ 
ity, 386 Fertilisers in Spanish 
Agriculture, 544. Probable Effect 
produced by addition of Sulphur 
to Soil, 348 Tobacco Refuse as 
Fertiliser, 634. Requirements of 
Coffee Plants, 426, Fertiliser Law 
in California, (>79. Effect of Gyp¬ 
sum on Soil Reaction, 807. Thirty 
Years Field Experiments with Ma¬ 
nures and Fertilisers in Missouri, 
U. S., 925. Fertilisers in Indo¬ 
china, 92 7. Scattering of Fertil¬ 
isers simultaneously with Sowing 
Seeds, 924. Function of Manga¬ 
nese Fertilisers, 938. Consumption 
of Fertilising Matter in Germany, 
*9i 3-1920, 1028. Fertilisers for 

Beans, 1050. Injurious Action of 
Composts, 1144. Borax in Fer¬ 
tilisers and Effect on Potato Growth 
and Yield, 1152. Agricultural Va¬ 
lue of Sea-sand, 1269. Effect of 
Continuous Application of Chem¬ 
ical Fertilisers upon Soil Reaction, 
1270. Manuring Fish Ponds, 1271. 


Waste Water from Wool-Washing 
as Source of Fertiliser, 1272. Ef¬ 
fect of Various Manures on Yield 
of Barley, 1299. Manures for Ca¬ 
stor-Oil Plant, 1301. Fertilising 
Value of Keeping Carp in Rice- 
fields, 1354. 

Manures, Green: Phosphate Fertil¬ 
isers in Conjunction with Green 
Manures and Effect upon Spring 
Cereals in Iiidia, 50. Gases form¬ 
ed in Rice-Fields during Decompo¬ 
sition of Astragalus smicus used 
as a Green Manure, 141! De¬ 
composition of some common Green- 
Manuring Plants at different Sta¬ 
ges of Growth in Black Cotton Soil 
of Central Provinces, India, O91. 
Sweet Clover as Green Manure, 
809. Herbaceous Growth of Ar¬ 
borescent Plants for Manure in 
Cuba, 808. Inoculation of Legu¬ 
minous Crops, 939. 

Manures, Nitrogenous: Availability 
of organic Nitrogenous Compounds, 
17 Nitrogen Supplied by Ram 
and Snow, 138. .Condition of Ni¬ 
trogenous Fertiliser Industry in 
Germany, 145. Sebakh of the 
" koms M or Sebakh Koufri ; Ni¬ 
trogen Earths as Fertilisers in 
Egypt, 148. Sodium Chloride Con¬ 
tent of Dried Blood, 185. Conver¬ 
sion of Straw into Farmyard Ma¬ 
nure, 236. Nitrate of Sodium 
Industry, and Consumption of Ni¬ 
trogenous Fertilisers, 239. Furth¬ 
er Experiments with Activated 
Sludge in England, 383. Inoculat¬ 
ed Leguminous Plants as Nitro¬ 
genous Fertilisers, 545. Effect of 
Straw on Biological Processes, 692. 
Influence of Wheat Straw on Ac¬ 
cumulation of Nitrate in Soil, 
693. ' N itro-Cultures and Distri¬ 

bution in Canada, 696. Season for 
Application of Sodium Nitrate and 
on Behaviour of Leguminous Crops 
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after Application of Nitrogenous 
Manure, 694. Supplies of Nitro¬ 
gen Fertilisers, 934. Manufacture 
of Nitrates by Biochemical Oxid¬ 
isation of Salts of Ammonia, 936. 
Notes on Composition and Stabil¬ 
isation of Ammonium Nitrate in 
Presence of Oxidisable Material, 
937. Effect of Nitrates on Various 
Stages of Wheat Development, 
947. Fixation of Atmospheric Ni¬ 
trogen and Fabrication of Nitro¬ 
genous Manures in Egypt, 1029. 
Comparative Value of Various Ni¬ 
trogenous Manures for Sugar Cane 
Growing in Java, 1059. Trans¬ 
formation of Ammonia into Urea, 
1150. Decomposition of Ammo¬ 
nium Nitrate by Heat, 1151. Ef¬ 
fect of Application of Various 
Salts upon Nitrogen-fixing Proper¬ 
ties of Soil, 1268. Progress of 
Nitrogen Fixation and Manufacture 
of Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. Ad¬ 
vantages of Bicarbonate of Ammo¬ 
nia as Fertiliser both from Point 
of View of Production and Use, 
1279. Chloride of Ammonia as 
Manure, 1280. 

Manures, Phosphatic : Present Condi¬ 
tion of Superphosphate Industry 
in Japan, 12. Basic Slag, Effect 
on Grassland and Subsequent Crops, 
14. Superphosphate Effect on In¬ 
digo Yield, 15. Phosphate Fer¬ 
tilisers, Effect in Conjunction with 
Green Manures upon Spring Ce¬ 
reals, in India, 50. Condition of 
Phosphatic Fertiliser* Industry in 
Germany, 145. Experiments with 
“ Rhenania Phosphat * * in Germany, 
384. Experiments with Superphos¬ 
phate, Tetraphosphate and Phos¬ 
phorite in Italy, 385. Require¬ 
ments for Rice, 411. Relation 
between Organic Matter and As¬ 
similation of Mineral Phosphate, 
931. Production of Phosphoric A¬ 


cid by Method of Electric Conden¬ 
sation and Precipitation, 1024. En¬ 
riching Extract of Phosphoric 
Acid by Means of successive De¬ 
composition of Phosphorites, 1025. 
Fertilising Value of " Supra " dis¬ 
integrated Phosphate in Belgium, 
1026. Assimilability of various 
Phosphate Manures, 1027. Value 
of Tetraphosphate as a Fertiliser, 
1145. Various Grades of Basic 
Slag in Great Britain, 1146. In¬ 
fluence of Humic Acids on Assi¬ 
milation of Phosphoric Acid, 1273. 
Value of Insoluble Mineral Phos¬ 
phates of Aluminium, Iron and 
Calcium, 1274. Effect of Min¬ 
eral Phosphate upon Phosphoric 
Acid Absorption and Producti¬ 
vity of Maize and Sorghum, 1275. 
On Alkalinity of Basic Slag, 1276. 
Effect of Crude Phosphate and 
Basic Slag on Quantity of Hay 
and Pastures, 1296. 

Manures, Potassic: Experiments with 
Potash Fertilisers in U. S. A., 547. 
Availability of Potash in some Soil- 
Forming Minerals, 932. Potas¬ 
sium-Nitrate Ratio of Red Clover 
as influenced by Potassic Fertil¬ 
isers, 933. Improvement of Al¬ 
kaline Soils by Application of 
Gypsum and other Methods, 1143. 
Potassic Deposits in Poland, 1147. 
Pot-Culture Tests on Availability 
of Potassium in Greensand Com¬ 
posts, 1148. Potassic Deposits 
of Catalonia (Spain), 1277. 

" Maracuja de raposa ” (Passiflora 
toxicaria ), 1051. 

Marang (Artocarpus odoratissima), 697, 

Maranta : M. arundinacea , 1064. M, 
juncea, 902. 

Martinique: Cultivation and Orga¬ 
nisation, 902. 

Matricaria inodor a, 33. 

Marsdenia rostrata, 590. 

Mat6 (Ilex paraguariensis ), 697. 



Mauritius: Cinnamon Production, 577. 

Meadow Fescue (Fdstuca pratensis) ,150. 

Meat: Frozen Meat Industry in Brazil, 
135. Unusual Odour of Wholesome 
Meat in Refrigerator, 775. Value 
of the Fifth Quarter in Meat 
Trade, 985. Production of Sauer¬ 
kraut, 1230. Food Value of Bull 
Beef, 1379 c 

Medicago spp, 44, 535, 553, 696, 
1316. M. falcata , 372. M. lupu- 
lina , 582, 

Medicinal Plants: Papain from Ca- 
nca Papaya , 176. Camphor, 52, 
174. Datura Metel as a Source 
of Scopolomine, 368. Cinnamon, 
577, 1171. Value of Chaulmoogra 
Oil from Taraktogenus Kurzn , as 
Leprosy Cure, 697, 721. Alkaloid- 
al Content of Leaves and Stems of 
Ipecacuanha, 722. Opium Poppy 
and Morphine Content, 957* 

Medlar : J apanese Medlar in Algeria, 
535 * 

Meibomia Rensom , 164. 

Melta Azedarach var. umbracuhfera, 
535 * 

Mehms mmutiflora, 1051. 

Mehlotus : M. alba , 553, 627, 808, 
M. alba var. annua , 415. M. par - 
viflorus, 33. Mehlotus spp., 534. 

Melon : Manganese Content of Seed 
of Water Melon, 130. Prices of 
Seeds in U. S. A., 407. Manhat¬ 
tan Melon ( Ctirullus vulgaris) : 
Introduced into U. S. A., 1031. 
Cultivation of Musk Melon in 
Guam, 1064. 

Mentha spp., 1316. 

Menyanthes brasilica, 1051. 

Mephitis spp., 284. 

Mesopotamia: Cultivation of Date 
Palm, 584. Study of Soil, 1256. 
Export of Wheat, 1316 

Mesquite ( Prosopis juliflora ), 808. 

Meteorology: Information concer¬ 
ning Amazon Region, Brazil, 5. 
Effect of Temperature upon Absor¬ 


bent Properties of Soils, 8. Influence 
of Climate on the Fixity of Hyb¬ 
rids, 26. Meteorological Service in 
Brazil, x 35. Effect of Lake Michigan 
(U. S.) upon Rainfall during Crop- 
Growing Season, 137. Fertilis¬ 
ing Value of Rain and Snow,, 138. 
Influence of Atmospheric Factors 
upon Composition of Wheat, 160. 
Critical Period of Wheat as Regards 
Rainfall in Italy, 229. Reduced 
Yield of Chief Farm Crops caused 
by Adverse Weather Conditions 
in U. S. A., 370. Control of Effects 
of Wind by Means of Plant Wind¬ 
breaks in Tropical America, 371. 
Effect of Length of Day on Differ¬ 
entiation of Characters of Certain 
Lucerne Varieties and Possibility 
of utilising the Phenomenon as 
Practical Means of Identification, 
372. Influence of Light and Tem¬ 
perature on Sexual Expression in 
Hemp, 373. And on Germination 
of Poa compressa, 393. Formation 
of Alcaloids in Belladonna Leaves 
in relation to Solar Radiation, 
429. Influence of Temperature 
and Rains on Maize Yield in Ar¬ 
gentina, 539. Influence of Rain 
on Hay Crop of Certain Forage 
Grasses at Svalbf, Sweden, 540. 
Present Phase of Protection against 
Frost by means of Fumigation in 
the Grand Valley of Colorado, 
541. Correlation between Temper¬ 
ature and Date of Flowering in 
New England, U. S. A., 687. Phe- 
nological Observations in Hol¬ 
land, 798. Distribution and In¬ 
tensity of Hail in Bulgaria, 799. 
Critical Period of Wheat as regards 
Rain, 1012. Effects of a dry Warm 
Year on Wheat Crops grown at 
Verr&res (France), 1134. Climate 
of Mountainous Regions of Minas 
Geraes (Brazil) in relation to Agri¬ 
cultural and Zootechnical Condi- 
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tions, 1252. Effect of Meteorolo¬ 
gical Factors on Quality and 
Quantity of Wheat produced in 
Argentina, 1253, Effect on Yield 
of Wheat of Variation in Degree 
of Humidity of Soil during and 
after Critical Period, 1254. Re¬ 
lation between Height Growth of 
Trees and Meteorological Condi¬ 
tions, 1320. See also Agricultural 
Ecology. 

Meadow Grass (Poa pratensis ), T50. 

Mexico: Forestry J oumals, 587- 

Michunes, 827. 

Microlaena siipoides , 1031. 

Milcado, 827. 

Milha (Paspalum spp.), 1051. 

Milium multiflorum, 258. 

Milk, See Dairying. 

Milkweed, 02, 590, 215. 

Milling : Connection between Degree 
of Milling and Composition and 
Food Value of Bran, 282. Value 
of Adlay (Coix Lacryma - J obi var. 
Mayuen, 412. Milling Quality of 
Saskatchewan wheat, 948. 

Milo : Sodium Chloride Content, 185. 

Mimosa invisa , 716. 

Mimusops Rank i, 430. 

Mint: Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

'‘ Mio-mio *' (Baccharis cordifolia), 
1051. 

Mirabow, 443. 

Mirong (Cassia ?), 1304. 

Mischanthus (Eulalia) spp., 258. 

” Misgawi ”, 75 

Moki Dima (Phaseolus lunatus), 37. 

Molasses : Sodium Chloride Content, 
185. 

Mole : American Moles as Pests and 
as Fur Producers, 1092. 

Momordica cochinchinensis, 368. M. 
Charantia , 104. 

Monkey-flower Tree (Phylocarpus 
septentrionalis ), 1031. 

Monocymbium ceresiaeforme = An- 

K dropogon ceresiaeformis, 169. 

Moringa pterygosperma , 430. 


Morocco: Review of Agricultural 
Situation in North-West, 680. Au¬ 
tumn Cereals, 1288. Forest Areas, 
1321. Fibre Crops, 1297. Growth 
of Castor-Oil Plant, 1301. 

Morus : M . alba , 1316, M. Kagaya, 
535. Morus spp., 808. 

Mosquitoes, 136. 

Mould, 1365. 

Moya Grass (Pennisetum Alopecu - 
rus), 169. 

Mucor sp., 364. 

Alucuna utihs (= Stizolobium deer - 
ingianum ), 569. 

” Mulatinos ”, Phaseolus vulgaris , Var., 
70. 

Mules : Lactic Secretion in Pinnated 
Mule, 74. Breeding in Tunisia, 
81. In Fiji, 82. In Italian Somali¬ 
land, 83. 

Mungo (Phaseolus aureus). <>97. 

Musa spp., 1004. 

Musa textihs , 333. M. pauidisiaca, 
13x6. 

Mushroom : Possibilities in India, 
433- 

Mustard : Vitality of Seeds, 233. 
Cultivation in Guam, T0O4 

Myoporum platycarpum : Analysis of 
Exudation from, 699. 

Myrabolan : Tannin Value, 172. 


Napikr Grass (Pennisetum purpu- 
reum ), 711, 712. 

Narcissus spp., 583. 

Nasturtium sylvestre , 582. 

Necator suillus, 839. 

Nematodirus mauntanicus , 70. 

Nephehum spp., 1031, 1304. 

Neurotnchus gibbsii , 1092. 

New Hebrides : Technological Value 
of Cottons, 1299. 

New South Wales : Alfalfa production 
under Irrigation, 261. Analysis of 
Mangolds, 262. Feeding and Con¬ 
tact Experiments with St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum perforation), 736. 
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Nghien (Nephehum sp.), 1304. 

Nicotiana : N. rustica, 1313. 1 ST. Ta- 
bacum var. havanensis, 240. 

Nigeria: Crop Production, 1130. 

Nipa, Palm: As Source of liquid 
Fuel, 1367. 

Nitrogen : Influence of Certain Fer¬ 
tiliser Salts on Growth and Ni¬ 
trogen Content of Some Legumes, 
18. Nitrogen and Root Space as 
Factors limiting the Yield of Maize 
in Egypt, 23. World's Nitrogen 
Products, 144. Chlorine Index as 
Comparative Measure of Nitrogen 
Content of Soils, 231. Nitrogen 
Fixation, 801, 803. Nitrogen In¬ 
dustry in Germany, 1140. Re¬ 
lation between Nitrogen in Soil 
and Livestock Farming, 926. Ni¬ 
trite Ferment, 1020. Fixation of 
Atmospheric Nitrogen in Kgypt, 
1029. Ammonia as basal and fi¬ 
nal Product in Transformation of 
Nitrogen by Plants, 1285. See 
also Soils and Manures. 

Norway : Sources of Fixed Nitrogen, 
144. Forestry, 439. Forestry Jour¬ 
nals, 587. Process for Manufacture 
of Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. 

Novtus cardinahs, 135. 

Numida spp., 1329. 

" Nutritivo Squassi ", 77. 

Nuttaha spp. : Cause of Piroplasmo- 
-sis, 66. 


Oats : Effect of Liming, 10. Rela¬ 
tion of Organic Matter and Feeding 
Power of Plant to Utilisation of 
Rock Phosphate, 13. Kanota: 
Early Oat introduced into Kansas, 
U. S. A., 35. Manganese Content 
of Seeds, 150, Sodium Chloride 
Content, 185. Selection, 241, 819. 
Svalof Odal, New Early Variety of 
White Oats to North Sweden, 243. 
Inheritance of Character " Yellow 
Striping of Leaves " in Oat, -244. 


Mansholt III, Var. resistant to 
Lodging, 256. Selection and Hyb¬ 
ridisation Experiments in Sweden, 

397. Researches on Question of 
Fatuoid Mutation of A vena sativa , 

398. Influence of Rain on the 
Hay-Crop, 540. Orion of Svalof, 
Early Black Var , 556. Oats as Pig 
Pig Feed,.617. Culture in Furrows, 
923. Assimilability of Various 
Phosphatic Manures, 1027. Yields 
in Germany, 1028. As Cattle Feed 
1072. As Pig Feed, 1082. Di¬ 
gestibility of Oats and Tare Silage, 
1190. Cultivated Area in Morocco, 
1288. Market Price of Oat Feeds 
in Germany, 1327. See also Che¬ 
mistry and Physiology, Feeds, and 
Plant Breeding. 

Oba sulu, 443. 

Oils: Extraction of Grape Pip Oil 
by means of the Dutch " Tordoir ", 
99. Paraffin from Colza Oil, too. 
Oil of Gemsbok Beans (Bauhima 
esculenta), t 62 Oil-Bearing Sun¬ 
flower, 170. Safflower Oil, 227. 
Olive Oil: In Corfu, 36T. In Spain, 
265. In Greece, 1099, 1370. Illipe 
Nuts (Shorea stenopleva) and other 
Dipterocarps yielding Oil, 266. 
Physic or Purging Nut (Jatropha 
Cutcas ), Value of Oil, 267. Olive 
Oil Value of Seeds of Momordica 
cochmchtnensis , 368. Bay Oil, 368. 
Improvement of Oil Bearing Sun¬ 
flower, 559. Economic Value of 
Sunflower Oil, 431. Oil from Pips 
of French Grapes, 495. Chaul- 
moogra Oil, 697, 721. New Type 
of Copal Oil from Belgian Congo, 
869. Less-Known Vegetable Oils 
and Fats of Japan, 1169. Atlas 
Cedar Wood Oil, 1322. Codliver 
Oil; Effect on Leg Weakness in 
Newly hatched chickens, 1350. Pro¬ 
duction of Oil Seeds and Vegetable 
Oils in Bessarabia, 1300. 

Oil Palm : Suggested Improvements 



in Nigeria, 1x30. Experimental 
Station proposed in Ivory Coast 
and at Dahotfcey, 1168. Palm 
Oil as Motor Fuel, 1358. 

Okra: Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Olea europaea, 1031, 1316. 

Olives: Past and Future of Olive 
Growing in Libya, 49. Cultivation 
and Production in Spain, 265. In 
Corfu, 361 In Algeria, 535. In 
South-West of U. S. A., 1058. Fac¬ 
tors affecting Quality of ripe Oli¬ 
ves sterilised at high Tempera¬ 
tures, 635. Production of Table 
Olives in Italy, 959. Observa¬ 
tions on the Flower, 1167. Olive 
Oil, Production in Greece, 1099, 
1370. 

Olive tafahi {Olea europaea), 1031. 

Onion: Manganese Content of Seeds, 
130. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Onobrychis sativa, 553, 812. 

Opium Poppy : Factors influencing 
Alkaloid Content and Yield of 
Latex in India, 428. 

Opuntia : 0 . europaea , 1316. O. Fi- 
cus-indica , 1316. Opuntia spp., 

535 - 

Orange : Development of Navel Oran¬ 
ge Industry in U. S. A., 225. Chan¬ 
ges occurring in the course of Pre¬ 
servation, 332. See also Citrus 
Fruits. 

Orchids : Non-symbiotic Germination 
of Seeds, 1158. 

“ Oro ” {Phaseolus panduratus) , 1051. 

Oryza sativa , see Barley. 

Oryzopsis spp., 258. 

Osyris tenuifolium, 54. 

Oxytropis LumberH, 590. 


Pacaya {Chaemaedorea sp.), 1031. 
Pacayito {Chamaedorea sp.), 1031. 
Pachyrhizus tuber osus, 1064. 

Packing and Transport: Apple Pack¬ 
ing Houses, 200. Packing House 


for Tobacco, 201. Transport of 
Market Produce by Aeroplane, 206. 

Padauk (Pterocarpus spp.), 442. 

Pai t‘sai ( Brassica pechinensis) , 1031. 

" Pampuan ” {Ichnanthus candicans), 
1051. 

Panicum spp., 33, 169,, 258, 711, 902, 
1051, 1053, 1294. 

Papain, 176. 

Papaya : In Guam, 1064. 

Paper : Paper Mulch for Pineapples 
and Sugar Cane, 579. Utilisation 
of Rubber Latex, 636. Sparttna 
Townsendi as Paper Making Ma¬ 
terial, 1176. 

Para Grass ( Panicum spp.), 169, 1054. 

Parsley : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Parsnip : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. 

Parthenium argentatum , 715. 

Paspalum: P. dilatatum , 1054. P- 
scrobiculatum , 711, 1294. P. vir- 

gatum, 711, 1294. Paspalum spp., 
258, 1051. 

Passiflora spp., 1051. 

Pasto imperial ( Paspalum scoparium), 
1051. 

Pasture : Basic Slag, Effect of, upon 
Grassland, 14. Pastures in Fiji, 
82. Method for calculating 
the Production of Pastures, 166. 
Comparison of Methods of Feed¬ 
ing Maize and Tankage to Pigs 
on Red Clover and Rape Pastures, 
193. Utilisation of Grazing Gro¬ 
unds of the Deforested Lands of 
the South of U. S., 290. Advant¬ 
ages of Temporary Pasture on 
Sheep Farms, 294. Pasturing of 
Pigs, 1082. Species of Rumex in 
Grass Lands, 1295. Effect of Crude 
Phosphates and # Basic Slags on 
Quality of Hay and Pastures, 1296. 
Lucerne as Pasture for Pigs, 1437. 
Expediency of rearing Swine on 
Grass, 1346. Rape as Valuable 
Pasture for Pigs, 1348. 
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Fatola {Luffa aegyptiaca), 1064, 

" Patwa ” {Hibiscus cannabinus), 227. 
Pavetta indica , 1031. 

Peach: Dedication of Fruit, 993. 
Peanut: Sodium Chloride Content, 
185. Change in the Fat of Peanut 
Fed Rabbits, 187. Selection in 
Brazil, 241. Yield etc. in S. Africa, 
709. For Fattening Pigs, 1082. 
Studies in Senegal, 1168. Arachis 
hypogaea, 1316. 

Pears: New Test for Maturity of 
Fruit, 958. Dedication of Fruit, 
993 - 

Peas: Effect of Liming, 10. In¬ 
fluence of Certain Fertiliser Dalts 
on Growth and Nitrogen Content, 
18. Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Cultural Tests in Brazil, 241. 
Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 407. 
Nitro-culture Tests, 696. Corre¬ 
lation between Colour of Spermo- 
derm and Shape of Seeds, 821. 
Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Peat : Nitrogen Content, 17. Soil 
Acidity and Composition of Peat 
Bog, 917. 

Pecan (Carya olivaefowns), 535. 

Pechay {Brassica chinensis ), 1064. 
Pehalonga Grass, 1294. 

Pellonia , 1032. 

Penicillium spp., 364. 

Pennisetum: P. clandestmum , 1294. 
P. longistylum , 5G8. P. spicatum , 
1056. Pennisetum spp., 169, 258, 

2 59 * 535 * 709 * 7 12 * 

Pentacme burmanica , 442. 

Pepino {Solanum muncatum), 1031. 
Pepper : Cultivation in Guam, 10G4. 
Perea fluviatis , 1354. 

Perennial Canary Grass {Phalaris 
bulbosa ), 1294. 

Per ilia ocymoides , 1169. 

Persea spp., 1031. 

Persica Davidiana , 535. 

Petroselinum sativum , 1316. 

Phalaris : Ph . bulbosa , 42, 1294. 

Phalaris spp., 33, 258, 535. 


Phaseolus : Ph. lunatus , 37, 1064. 

Ph . Mungo, 1316. Ph. vulgaris , 
as Stock Feed, 76. Selection, 156, 
Phaseolus, spp. 10, 696, 1051. 

Philippines: Duck Feeding Experi¬ 
ments, 90. Instruction and In¬ 
vestigation in Plant Breeding at 
the College of Agriculture, 153. 
Variation and Correlation of Char¬ 
acters among Rice Varieties, 155. 
Present Position of Agriculture, 
360. Rice Cultivation, 409. For¬ 
estry Journals, 587. Food Plants, 
697. Horses, 741. Improvement 
of Sugar Cane by Selection, 823. 
Selection of Sweet Potatoes, 945. 
New and Noteworthy Plants, 1031. 

Phleum : Manganese Content of Seeds, 
150. Composition by Weight, 1296 
Phi . praiense , 582. Phi . spp., 258, 
2 59* 54o. 

Phoenix dactylifera , 1316. 

Phoma spp., 803. 

Phragmitis : P . communis, 78. Ph. 
Karka (= P. Roxburghii), 169. 

Phylocarpus septentrionalis , 1031. 

Physa fontinalis, 1353. 

Picea : P. Meyeri , 1031. P. nigra, 
917- 

Pigs : Gascon and Lauraguaise 
Breeds in France, 192. Fattening, 
193. Census in Philippines, 360. 
Improved German Pig as Means of 
improving Swine in Gorizia (Italy), 
615. Influence of Age upon Ferti¬ 
lity of Sows, 616. Stock in North- 
West Morocco, 680. Breeding: In 
England, 749. In Germany, 1344; 
1345. In Australia, 1344. In Tu¬ 
scany, 1349. Effect of Rationing 
on Development, 751. Disease of 
Young Pigs consequent on Dry 
Years,*840. Iberian Breed in Spain, 
860. Effect of Breeding on Iinma- 
ture Sows, 861. Large Black Pigs of 
England, 750; of Italy, 859. “ Gar- 
gano Breeds in Italy, 970. Sar¬ 
dinian Pig, 971. Gloucestershire 
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Old Spot Pigs, 983. Pasturing, 
1082. Net Costs and Profits of 
Breeding, 1215. Reduction in Cost 
of Stock and Products, in U. S. A., 
1210. Rearing Young Pigs without 
Milk Rations, 1339. Summer Pig 
Breeding in Germany, 1340. De¬ 
velopment and Feeding of Pure 
Bred Yorkshire Pigs,. 1342. Bava¬ 
rian Breed “ Landrasse ” in Process 
of Extinction, 1343. Expediency 
of Rearing Swine on Grass, 1346. 
Breeding Autumn-Farrowed Pigs 
in U. S. A., 1341. See also Ana¬ 
tomy, Breeding, Feeds, Hygiene 
of Livestock and Stock Raising. 

Pigeon : Colour Inheritance, 283. 

Pigeon Pea (Cajanus indtcus), 1064. 

Pimenta acris, 368. 

Pine : Relations between Soil Type 
and Root Form of Seedlings, 
921. Corsican Pine, 1320. 

Pineapple : Utilisation of Paper as 
Mulch in Hawaii, 579. Ananas 
sagenaria, 1166. Notes on Culti¬ 
vation, 13x4. 

Finns : P. sccpulorttm, 921. P, syl- 
vestris : Manganese Content of 
Seeds, 150. Pinus spp., 916, 1021, 
I22x, 1319. 

Piroplasma spp. : Cause of Piroplas- 
mosis, 66. On Cattle, 174. 

Piteira ( Fourcroya gigantea), 1166. 

Pithecolobium ZJnguis-Cati, 368. 

Pisum spp., 553, 696. 

Planorbis marginata , 1353. 

Plantago : P . lanceolata , 582, P. me¬ 
dia , 1033. 

Plant Breeding: Pure Line and Pure 
Chain. Contribution to Terminology 
of Genetics, 25. Barley Hybrids, 
especially from Standpoint of Fix¬ 
ity of Segregation of Characters 
in F 2 , 26. Linkage Relations in 
Maize, 27. Type and Variability 
in Kafir (Andropogon Sorghum ), 28. 
Relation between Appearance of 
Globe Mutant in Datura Stramo¬ 


nium and Behaviour of Chromoso¬ 
mes, 29. Number of Chromoso¬ 
mes in Lactuca spp., 30/' Akala '* 
(Rubus Macraei ), Endemic Hawai- 
an Raspberry and Possibilities of 
Improvement by Hybridisation and 
Selection, 31. “ Tahgelolo ", New 

Citrus Fruit obtained by Crossing 
the “ Sampson Tangelo *' with 
Citrus decumana , 32. Instruction 
and Investigation in Plant Breed¬ 
ing at the College of Agriculture in 
the Philippines, 153. Genetic Be¬ 
haviour of Spelt Form in Crosses 
between Trihcum Spelta and Tr. 
sativum. Possibility of obtaining 
Synthetic Forms of Wheat, 154. 
Variation and Correlation of Char¬ 
acters among Rice Varieties cul¬ 
tivated in the Philippines, 155. 
Leaf-Tissue Production and Water 
Content in a Mutant Race of 
Phaseolus vulgaris as compared 
with the Parental Race, 156. 
Production of Varieties of Bean 
with Mottled Seeds, 157. Cotton 
Selection, 158. Plant Breeding 
Institutes in Great Britain, 226. 
Work of Phytotechnical Station at 
Gayerovo (Parana), Brazil, 241. 
Hereditary Behaviour of a Dwarf 
Form of Barley in Japan, 242. 
Svalofs Odal, New Early Variety 
of White Oats suited to North 
Sweden, 243. Inheritance of Char- 
racter " Yellow Striping of Leaves *' 
in the Oat, 244. Inheritance of 
Character, Crinkly Leaf in Maize, 
245. Sectorial Chimera obtained 
by crossing two'Varieties of Maize 
in India, 246. Case of Dimor¬ 
phism in Rice connected with Se¬ 
gregation Phenomena, 247. Oil 
the Fixity of Characters in New 
Hybrid Potatoes, 248. Pure-Line 
Selection of Bundelkhand cottons 
in India, 249, Male-Sterility in 
Flax subject to Two Types of 
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Segregation, Ambilateral and Uni¬ 
lateral, 250. Bud Variations of 
Economic Importance in the Sugar 
Cane, 251. Breeding Experiments 
with Roselle (. Hibiscus Sabdanffa ), 
252. Observation on Heredity at 
the Phy totechnical Station at Abed 
(Denmark), 395, New Vine Selec¬ 
tion Station in Austria, 396. Se¬ 
lection and Hybridisation with 
Object of obtaining Types of Oats 
for Norrland (N. Sweden), 397. 
Fatuoid Mutation of Avena sativa, 
398. Behaviour of Hybrids Me- 
dicago sativa x M. falcata from 
Standpoint of Production of Types 
of Ducerne suitable for Central 
Sweden, 400. On Origin of New 
Ivine of Red Clover with Short 
Corolla Tube, 401. Fertilisation 
of Red Clover (Tnfolium pratense) 
in Germany, 402. Genetic Beha¬ 
viour of New Seed Colour in Tri- 
folium pratense , in Sweden, 403. 
Histological Characters of Root 
of Sugar Beet from Point of View 
of Selection, 404 Rice Selection 
in Philippines, 409. Improvement 
of " Civitella " Variety of Wheat 
by Individual Selection in Tus¬ 
cany, 554. “ Rubin ", Early 

Spring Wheat for Central Sweden 
obtained by Crossing the Native 
Dala Variety with Kolben of 
Svalof, 555. Orion of Svalof, 
Early Black Variety of Oat for 
Norrland obtained by the Cross 
Digowo x 0668 , 556. Enumeration 
of the Dominant Characters of 
Barley, 557. Behaviour of the 
Character " Ramified Female In¬ 
florescence " in the Cross of Maize 
Plants having Normal Ears, 558. 
Improvement of Oil Bearing Sun¬ 
flower by Selection, 559. On Ad¬ 
visability of Selecting the Native 
Tobaccos in Bulgaria, 560. Dif¬ 
ficulties in Improvement of Fruit 


Trees by means of Crossing and 
Selection, 561. Possibility of Trans¬ 
mitting by Vegetative Propaga¬ 
tion the Character of High Pro¬ 
ductivity in certain Apple Trees, 
562. Means of obtaining by Suit¬ 
able Crossing, Varieties of Grapes 
without Pips, 563. Problem 
of Maize Selection in Kenya 
(Africa), 703. Improvement by 
Selection of Agave Sisalana , 706. 
Yellow Stripes on Deaf, a Heredi¬ 
tary Character of Maize, 707. 
Morgan’s Theory of Mechanism 
of Chromosomes, Applicability to 
Problems of Plant Genetics, 816. 
Selection of " Bianchetta " and 
" Gentil Rosso " Wheats at An- 
dria in Apulia (Italy), 717. Nat¬ 
ural Hybrids of Wheat Rye at 
Saratov (Russia), 8 t8 . Hybrids 
Red Rustproof x Black Tartar¬ 
ian Oats, 819. Improvement of 
Sorghum by Crossing and Selec¬ 
tion, 820. Correlation between 
Colour of the Spermoderm in Peas 
and Shape of Seeds, 821. Self- 
pollination and Cross-pollination in 
Coconut Palm, 822. Improve¬ 
ment of Sugar Cane by Selection, 
in Philippines, 823. Improvement 
by Crossing and Selection of Rasp¬ 
berry ( Rubus idaues) and Black¬ 
berry ( Rubus fruticosus) in U. S. A., 
824. S. B. Y. and Bio. 38. Two 
New Varieties of Sweet Potato, 
945. Pedigree Selection of Got¬ 
tingen Rye (Germany), 1286. 

Pleiocarpidia , 1032. 

Plum : Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Poa : P. compressa t 393. P. pra- 
tensis , 150, 193, 582. P. irivialis , 
1296. Poa Spp., 1031. 

Podocarpus elata , 699. 

Poland: Potassic Deposits, 1147. 

Polychroa ( = Pelloniq,), 1032. 

Poon (Sterculia foetida) , 430. 

Polygonum spp., 10, 33. 5$ 2 i 9^6. 



Poplars : In Algeria, 535. 

Poppy : Cultivation of Opium Poppy 
in Bulgaria and Macedonia, 957. 
Cropped Area and Yield of CHI 
in Bessarabia, 1300. 

Populus pekinensis, 535. * 

Portia (Thespesia populnea), 430. 

Porto-Rico: Yam Culture, 39. Pos¬ 
sibilities of Growing Camphor Tree, 
52. Banana-Growing, 177. Su¬ 
gar Cane Varieties, 718. Manu¬ 
facture of Tapioca Starch, 1x00. 
Skin-Diseases among Livestock, 

* 1185. 

Portugal: Forestry Journals, 587. 

Portuguese India : Interplanting on 
Coconut Estates, 430. 

Portulaca sp., 1316. 

" Postomeira " (Eriosema crinitum), 
1051. 

Poiamogeton natans , 1353. 

Potatoes: Carbonication, Effect of, 
19. Development of Tubers; Ex¬ 
periments in U. S., 163. Storage; 
Comparative Effect of Light and 
Darkness, 205. Selection in Bra¬ 
zil, 241. Fixity of Characters in 
New Hybrid, 248. Investigations 
on Storage during Hot Season in 
W. India, 331. Cultivation in 
Corfu, 361. In Chili, 527. In 
Guam, 1064. Cost of Milk Pro¬ 
duction in France, 764. Effect of 
Borax in Fertilisers on Growth and 
Yield, 1152. Influence of Weight 
of Set on the Crop, 1162. Supposed 
Degeneration of Potato, 1163. Seed 
Propagatio in Assam (India), 1250. 

Poultry : Turkey Rearing in Sologne, 
France, 88. Shortening the Incu¬ 
bation Period by Exposing Eggs 
to Radium Emanation; Experi¬ 
ments in Austria, 89. Comparative 
Efficiency of Animal and Plant 
Protein in Stimulating Egg Pro¬ 
duction ; Duck Feeding Experi¬ 
ments in the Philippines, 90. First 
Egg-laying Competition in France, 


194. Rejuvenescence, 450. Rear¬ 
ing in Utah, U. S., 603. Four 
New Breeds of Fowls, 618. Croad 
Langshan Breed, 619. Treatment 
of Contagious Entero-Hepatitis in 
Turkeys with Ipecacuanha, 620. 
Inheritance of Silky Plumage in 
Fowls, 621. Respective Influences 
of Cock and Hen in Egg Produc¬ 
tion, 622. Dxyden Method of choos¬ 
ing Laying Hens, 623. Duck as 
an Egg Layer, 624. Diseases Trans- 
missable to Man, 733. Rate of 
Growth of Domestic Fowl, 752. 
Nutrient Requirements of Grow¬ 
ing Chicks, 753. Clover Flour and 
Grape Pip Flour in Feeding, 754. 
Duck Hybrids, 755. Problems of 
Incubation, 756. Rearing in Cy- 
renaica, 757. Feeding Methods in 
U. S. A., 758. Bresse Breed, 862. 
" Colloncas de Aretes" of Chiil 
(Gallus inauris), little known South 
American Species of Fowl, 863. 
Egg Laying Characteristics, of 
Hen, 864. Distribution of Enzy¬ 
mes in Alimentary Canal of Chick¬ 
en, 1083. Rearing of Geese in 
U. S. A., 1205. Reduction in 

Cost of Stock and Products in 
U. S. A., 1210. Hybridising in 

Genesis of Chickens, 1329. Effect 
of Cod-Liver Oil in “ Leg Weak¬ 
ness ” in Newly Hatched Chickens, 
1350. " Type ” in Poultry Breed¬ 

ing, 1351, Intensive Chicken Rear¬ 
ing, 1352. 

Preservation: Potato Storage, 205, 
331. Changes occurring in Oran¬ 
ges in course of Preservation, 332, 
Causes of. Inferiority of Manila 
Hemp Fibres in recent Consign¬ 
ments, 333. Chemieo-Bacteriologic- 
al Study of Different Qualities of 
Silaged Forages, 503. Grape Pre¬ 
servation in Alm&ria, 586. Preser¬ 
vation of Acorns and Beech-Mast, 
589. Unusual Odour of Whole- 
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some Meat on Refrigerator, 775, 
Preservation of Forage by Means of 
Electric Current, 776. Analyses 
of Italian Preserved Fruits, 1104. 

" Prlma Vera ” ( = White Maho¬ 
gany), 442. 

Prosopis juhflora, 808. 

Prunus spp., 535, 1031, 1316. 

Prussic acid, see Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Pseudotsuga taxi folia, 1319. 

Psidium: P. Guayava , 430. Psidiwn 
spp.» 535 - 

Psoroptis communis , 1185. 

Psychotria bacteriophila, 1031. 

Psychotrta spp., 1051. 

Pterocarpus spp., 54, 442. 

Pulex irritans , 362. 

Pumpkin : Effect of Seeds on Kid¬ 
ney Excretion, 578. 

Punica Granatum, 1316. 

Pussur (Qarapa moluccensis), 172. 

Pynima (Lagerstroemia Flos-Reginae), 
44 2 * 

Pynkado (Xylia doldbriformis), 442. 

Pyrenaria , 1032. 

Pyrethrum : Cultivation in Switzer¬ 
land, 1175. 

Pyrus spp., 1031. P. Malus, 1316. 

Queensland : Cotton Production, 
418. 

Quercus spp. : Indicators of Soil 
Types, 1013, For tanning, 1304. 

Rabbit : Natural Spirillosis, 182. 
Changes in Fat when fed on Pea¬ 
nuts, 187. Colour Inheritance, 
283. Horse-Chestnuts as a Food, 
303. Spirochetosis, 734. Disease of 
Newly Bom Rabbits, 1326. 

Radish : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A,, 
407. Horse-Radish in Guam, 1064, 
Cultivation, in Guam, 1064. 

Rape; Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. Cropped Area and 
Yield in Bessarabia, 1300. As 
Valuable Pasture for Pigs, 1348. 


Raphanus satiyus , 33, 1316. 

Rapistrum orientate , 33. 

Raspberry : Improvement by Cross¬ 
ing and Selection, 824. Dessica- 
tion of Fruit, 993. 

Ray Grass, Italian, 150. 

Red Rhodes Grass (Eustachys pe~ 
trea), 711, 1294. 

Red Top: Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. 

Reed, Common : Use as Cattle Food, 
78. 

Reindeer : Rearing in Canada, 628. 

Resinous Plants: Blumea balsamifera, 
174. Cuica Resin from Cercidium 
sptnosum, 175. Copal, 1172. 

Rhtzophora mucronata , 172, 1304. 

Rhizopus nigricans , 364. 

Rhodes Grass (Eustachys Gayana ), 
711, 1294. 

Rhodesia, see Africa South. 

Rhodesian Tussock Grass (Setaria 
Lindenbergiana ), 711, 1294. 

Rhynchosia spp., 1051. 

Rice : Utilisation of Rock Phosphate, 
13.. Wild Rice in Brazil, 21. 
V arieties tested in Valencia (Spain), 
36. Production in Brazil, 135. 
Variation and Correlation of Char¬ 
acters among Varieties cultivated 
in the Philippines, 155. Satis¬ 
factory Results obtained in Italy 
with Variety from U. S. A., 161. 
Sodium Chloride Content, 185. Di¬ 
morphism, 247. Yield in the Phi¬ 
lippines, 360. Cultivation in the 
Philippines, 409. In Messena, 
Greece, 410. Phosphatic Require¬ 
ments, 411. Competition in Rice 
Transplanting in Province of No¬ 
vara (Italy), in 1921, 1048. Cul¬ 
tivation in Nigeria, 1130. Selec¬ 
tion in Assam (India), 1250. Pos¬ 
sible Correlation between Fertility 
of Soils under Rice and their 
Titration Curves, 1262. Cultiva¬ 
tion in Sarawak, 1291. Fertilis¬ 
ing Value of Keeping Carp in Ri- 
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cefields, 1354. As Source of Al¬ 
cohol, 1367. 

Ricinus communis, 33, 1252. 

Roach, 1354. 

Rollinia spp., 1031. 

Rosas, 827. 

“ Rosa dos campos ” (Dipladenia il- 
lustris vars.). 

Rose : Preparation of Otto* of Ro¬ 
ses, 767. 

Roselle, 420, 1064. 

Rottboellia compressa var. fasciculata, 
1051. 

Roumania: Hoise-Breeding, 845. 

Rubber : Rubber Latex for Paper 
making, 636. Rubber Content of 
North American Plants, especially 
Asclepia spp. and Apocynum spp., 
715. Cover Crops on Young Rub¬ 
ber Plantations, 716. Yield in 
Bahia (Brazil), 1131. Cultivation 
of Soil in Rubber Plantations, 
1305. See also Hevea. 

Rubus : R. Macraei , 31. Rubus Spp. 
687, 824, 1031. 

Ruellia spp., 1051. 

Rumex : R . acetosa. 591. R. pul- 
cher , 33, Rumex spp., 1295. 

Rural Economics : Cost of Producing 
one Quintal of Grapes in the Dis¬ 
trict of Asti, Piedmont (Italy), 
98. Cost of Milk Production in 
N. American States, 490. Bval- 
uation of Risk in Agricultural 
Enterprises and Insurance of Crops 
against Adverse Weather Condi¬ 
tions, 370, Cost of Rice Pro¬ 
duction in the Philippines, 409. 
Cost of Colt Breeding up to 
Three Years in U. S., 452. 

Farm Organisation in Bohemia, 
485. Timber Costs in France, 
726. Cost of Maintaining Milch 
Cows in Michigan, 743. Cost of 
producing Wheat on 481 Farms in 
Various States in N. America, 
763. Cost of Production of Wheat, 
Beet, Potatoes and Milk in France, 


764. Cost of Milk Production in 
Maryland, TJ. S. A., 768. Pro¬ 
duction of Large and Small Farms 
in Sweden, 987. Cost of Growing 
Ghessab (Pennisetum spicatufft), in 
Syracuse (Sicily), 1056. Cost of 
Manual Labour in Miik Produc¬ 
tion, 1214. Comparison between 
Net Costs and Profits of French 
Stock Breeding 1913-21, 1215. 

Reduction in Values of Farm Pro¬ 
ducts, in U. S. A., 1216. Feeds 
Cost of a Heifer from Birth until 
Beginning of first Lactation Pe¬ 
riod, • 1095. Variations in Cost 
and Sale Prices of Butter before 
the War and from 1913-21 in 
IT. S. A., 1096. Cost in Germany 
of some Feeds and i kg. of Starch 
Equivalent, 1327. Value of An¬ 
imal Products in Relation to Crop 
Yield since 1919 in U. S. A., 
1361. Plant Foods and Human 
Foods, 1362. 

Rural New Yorker : Potato Var., 163. 

Russia : Forestry Journals, 587. For¬ 
ests of Lettonia, 960. Produc¬ 
tion of Agricultural Machinery in 
the Ukraine, 1207. Sugar Indus¬ 
try before and after the War, 
1220. Cultivation of Tobacco, 1312 
in Crimea. 

Rye : Utilisation of Rock Phosphate, 
13. Digestibility Coefficients of 
Rye Straw disintegrated by Va¬ 
rious Methods, 184. Sodium Chlor¬ 
ide Content, 185. Wheat Rye 
Natural Hybrids in Russia, 818. 
Pedigree Selection of Gottingen 
Rye, 1286. Area cultivated in Mo¬ 
rocco, 1288. 

Rye Grass ( Lolium spp.), 41. . 

Sabicu ( Lysiloma Sabicu), 442. 

Saccharomyces spp., 1219. 

Saccharum spp., 169, 258, 535, 699, 
1367. 


/ 
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Safflower: Cultivation in India, 431. 

Sainfoin: Effect of Nitrogenous Ma¬ 
nures on Yield, 694. Influence of 
Hiffliidity on Growth of Unhusk¬ 
ed and Husked Seeds, 812. 

Salar macrostigma , 197. 

Saliva pratensis , 1033. 

Salix Humboldtiana , 535. 

Salsola Kali , 33. 

Salvia Hempsteadiana, 1031. 

Sandal Wood, 54. 

Sansieviera spp., 4x9. 

Santalina madagascariensis , 54* 

Santalum spp., 54. 

Sapium sebiferum, 1303. 

Sarawak: Rice Planting, 1291. 

$>arcoptes scabiei, 1185. 

Sardinia : Varieties of Wheat Grown, 
826. Development of Stock Breed¬ 
ing, 971. 

Sarocyslis blanchardii , 274. 

Sauerkraut, 1230. 

Scandix Pectcn Veneris, 33. 

Scapanus townsendii, 1092. 

Sclerotinia cmerea, 1284. 

" Sebakh ”, 148. 

Secamone elliptica, 590. 

Sechium edule, 1064. 

Seeds: Grain Tests in India, 227. 
Determination of Value by Bio¬ 
chemical Means, 253. Bio-Chem¬ 
ical Index for determining Vitality 
of Seeds, 405. Exportation of Red 
Clover Seed from Czecho-Slovakia, 
406. Decline in Price of Vegetable 
Seeds in U. S., since 1918, 407. 

Rapid Detenhination of Germ¬ 
inating Power, 825. Sowing of 
Seeds and Scattering of Fertilisers 
simultaneously, 924. Investiga¬ 
tion on Hard Seed Germination, 
946. Influence of Weight and Size 
of Seeds as Factors influencing 
Yield, ion. On Catalysis of Seeds, 
1044. Development of Mutilated 
Seeds of Maize, xi6i. Seed Trade 
in Belligerent Countries, 287. 

Selangan batu, 443. 


Seriah (Hcpea sp.), 443. 

Sericulture: Breeding in Tripoli- 
tania, 91. Introduction into Col¬ 
umbia, 92. Possibilities of Rear¬ 
ing the Eli Silkworm (Attacus ri- 
cini) in Egypt, 93. Notation of 
Shape of Cocoon and its Variation, 
297. Simple Method of obtain¬ 
ing Several Generations in the 
Same Year, 298. Crossing Experi¬ 
ments with Varieties having Bivol- 
tine Males, in Italy, 299. Con¬ 
nection between Hour of Gather¬ 
ing Mulberry Leaves and Silk 
Yield of Bombyx mori,' 300. Out¬ 
put of Cocoons in Syria, 464. Pe- 
brine in Italy, Causes of Persist- 
ance, 465. Use of Low Temperature 
to destroy Bombyx Chrysalids, 466. 
Acceleration of Development of 
Silkworm, 760. Presence and Si¬ 
gnificance of numerous Bacter¬ 
ial Spores in Body of Silkworm 
Moth, 984. Sericiculture in Libya, 
1086. Value of Maintaining Even 
Temperature during incubation of 
Silkworm’s Eggs, 1087. Forced 
Hatching of Eggs with shortened 
Hibernation, 1088. Expediency of 
Testing a Modified Method of 
preparing Eggs in Connection with 
Pebrine Infection, 1089. Duration 
of Virulence of Pathogenic Agent 
of Jaundice in Silkworm, 1090. 

Sesamum indtcum, 1316. 

Sesbania aculeata , 709, 1250. 

Sesbania aegyptiaca , 1174. 

Setaria spp. 33, 711, 966, 105X, 1294. 

Seychelles: Cinnamon Production, 
577 - 

Shade Plants; Temporary and Per¬ 
manent Shading of Cocoa, Cof¬ 
fee etc., 1174. 

Sheep : Rearing : In Italian Somlia- 
land 83, In U. S. A., 295. In 
Syria and Cilicia, 457.' In Morocco, 
680. In Italian Colonies, 682. In 
Tunisia, 843. In Tavoliere di Pu- 
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glia (Italy), 970. In Sardinia, 971. 
Changes in Composition of Sheep's 
Milk during Lactation Period, 102, 
Rearing on Temporary Pastures in 
U. S. A., 294. Census in Philip¬ 
pines, 360. Studies in Sheep-Rear¬ 
ing at School for Shepherds, Ram- 
bouillet (France), 534. Fertility 
in Shropshire Sheep, 458. Lamb- 
Fattening Experiments in U. S. A., 
459. Herdwick Sheep, 613. In¬ 
tensive Feeding of Ewes "at Lamb¬ 
ing Time, 614, Shropshire Breed, 
746. Data to serve as Basis for 
Development of Systematic Pas¬ 
toral Industry in Cyrenaica, 747. 
Breeding in the Ancient Daunia 
(Italy), and the " Carapellesi", 
Sheep 748. Romney Marsh She¬ 
ep, 856. French Breed of La 
Charmoise, 854. Catalonia Breed, 
Spain, 835. Romney Marsh Bre¬ 
ed in New Zealand, 856. Present 
Condition of Merino Sheep Breed¬ 
ing in Australia, 857. Experi¬ 
ments in Industrial Crossing of 
Southdown Ram x Limousin Goat, 
981. Sheep-losses owing to Attacks 
of Dogs, 1186. Accidental Flora 
imported into Germany in Wool, 
1154. Sheep-Killing Dogs in U. S. 
A., 1186. Net Costs and Profits of 
Breeding in France, 1215. Re¬ 
duction in Cost of Stock and Pro¬ 
ducts in TJ. S. A., 1210. See also 
Anatomy, Breeding, Feeds, Hygiene, 
of Livestock and Stock Raising. 

Shorea stenoptera , 266. - 

Sida spp., 1166. 

Silage : Theoretical and Practical 
Study of Ensilage of Forage Plants 
and Adaptation to Process of 
Requirement of Argentina, 204. 
Comparison of different Kinds of 
Maize Silage and Sorghum Silage 
for fattening Cattle, 608. Silag- 
ed Forages for Milch Cows, 609. 
Maize Silage, 1052. Digestibility 


of Oats and Tares Silage, 
1190. 

Silene : 5 . dichosiotna , 1257. S. gaU 
Uca, 33. 

Silybium Marianum, 33. 

Sinapsis spp., 33, 966. 

Sisal: Trial Tests in Algeria, 535. 

Sissoo (Dalbergia Sissoo), 442. 

Stsytnbrtum Smapistrum, 33. 

Skunk : Mutations observed in Me¬ 
phitis, spp., 284. 

Snail, 1353. 

Sneezewort, Western (Helenium Ho - 
opesii), 272. 

Soi, 1303. 

Soil: Specific gravity of Certain Soil 
Constituents from Point of View of 
Fineness of Soil Particles, 7. Ef¬ 
fect of Temperature upon absorb¬ 
ent Properties of Soils, 8. Rela¬ 
tion between Nitrogen Content of 
Soil and Yield of Indigo, 9. Hard- 
Pan in the Apulian Soils and its 
Origin, 140. Inversion of Sac¬ 
charose by Mineral Acidity of 
Soil, 142. Investigations on Soils 
and Fertilisers in U. S. A., 225. In 
Great Britain, 226. Evaporation 
and other Properties found to be 
connected with Soil Constitution, 
230. Chlorine Index as a Compara¬ 
tive Measure of the Nitrogen Con¬ 
tent of Soils, 231. Presence of 
Arsenic and Iodine in Soils and 
Subterranean Water in Argentina, 
232. Concentration of Hydrogen- 
Ion, 233. On Average Soil Tempe¬ 
rature, 374. Preparation of Soil 
Solution, 376. Connection betwe¬ 
en Hydrogen-Ion Concentration of 
Soils and their Need of Lime, 377, 
Stratification and Hydrogen-Ion 
Concentration of Soil in Relation to 
Leaching and Plant Succession with 
Special Reference to Woodlands, 

378. Carbon Coefficient for deter¬ 
mining Organic Matter .in Soil, 

379. Irrigation schemes in Niger 
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Territory of French Soudan, 381. 
Improvement of Arable Land and 
Meadows in Czechoslovakia, 382. 
Temperature and Effects on Deve¬ 
lopment of Nodules of Legumi- 
nosae, 394. Clay as an Ampholyte, 

542. Partial Sterilisation of Soil 
by Means of Arseniate of Soda, 

543. Methods of studying Con¬ 
centration and Composition of Soil 
Solution, 688. Nitrogen Fixation in 
Ericaceae, 803. Fertility of Soils in 
Greece, 900. Reactions between 
Soils and Various Chemical Com¬ 
pounds, 908. Aluminium Salts in 
Soil, 909. Nature of Soil Acidity 
in North-East India, 910. Ni¬ 
trogen Economy in Soils, 912. 
Plant Cancers and their Relation 
to Soil; Studies on Beta vulgaris , 
915. Soil Factors and Plant 
Growth, 910. Soil Acidity and 
Plant Composition of Peat Bog, 
917. Influence of Soil Reaction 
on Earth Worms, 918. Quanti¬ 
ty of Assimilable Phosphoric Acid 
and Potassium in Soils, 919. Ne¬ 
cessity for defining Soil Types in 
Investigations on Yield, 920. Re¬ 
lations between Soil Type and Root 
Form of Pine Seedlings, 921 . Plant 
Indicators of Soil Type, 1013. 
Control of Soil Moisture by means 
of Auto-Irrigators, 1014. Fac¬ 
tors influencing Determination of 
Sulphate in Soil, 1015. Presence 
of Cobalt and Nickel in Arable 
Soil, 1016. Carbon and Nitrogen 
Relations of Nitrite Ferment, 1020. 
Soil Fatigue, 1022. Effect of Fer¬ 
rous Sulphate on Soil, 1x35. Zinc as 
a Normal Constituent of Soil under 
Cultivation, 1136, Base Exchange 
and Alkalinity in Egyptian Soils, 
1137. Determination of Organic 
Matter in Soil, 1138. Partial Ste- 
rilisatioxi, 1139. Influence of Plants 
upon Oxidation Processes in the 


Soil, 1141. Classification of Soil 
Moisture, 1142. Study of Soil of 
First Egyptian Zone (Gharblja), 
1255. Study of Soil of Territory of 
Right Bank of the Diahlah (Meso¬ 
potamia), 1256. Aeration of Soil 
as Ecological Factor, 1257. Ef¬ 
fect of Soil Drying upon Soluble 
Soil Constituents, 1258. Leaching 
of Nitrate Salts of Calcium, Sodium 
and Potassium from Soil by Rain, 
1259. Free Acidity of Mineral 
Soils, 1260. Determinations of 
Concentration of Hydrogen-Ions 
by means of Clark's Hydrogen 
Electrode Apparatus, 1261. Pos¬ 
sible Correlation between Fertility 
of Soils under Rice and their 
Titration Curves, 1202. Effect of 
Magnesium ad Calcium in Limestone 
upon Chemical Composition of 
Soil and on Plants, 1263. Dis¬ 
tribution of Phosphorous Ion on 
upper Layers of Soil in relation to 
Vegetation and Addition of various 
Salts, 1264. Oxidation of Sul¬ 
phur in Alkaline Soils, 1265. Bio¬ 
chemical Methods for determin¬ 
ing Fertility, 1267. Effect of Ap¬ 
plication of various Salts on Nitro¬ 
gen-fixing Properties of Soil, 1268* 
Exchanges of Bases in Soil, 1271. 
See also Drainage and Irrigation. 

Soil Microbiology : Effect of k Soil 
Conditions on Bacterial Life and 
Chemical Transportations; Capac¬ 
ity for Decomposing Mannite, 234* 
Studies on Clostridium Pastoria- 
num as Fixer of Nitrogen, 380. Use 
of Various Culture Media in charac¬ 
terising Actinomycetes, 689. Soil 
Fauna of Agricultural Land, 800. 
Influence of Salts on Bacterial 
Activities of Soil, 801. Influence 
of Azotobacter added to Soil, on 
Plant Growth, 802. Micro-organ¬ 
isms of Sniphofication, 804. Soil 
Bacteriology, 904. Soil Acidity 



and Bacterial Activity, 911. Isol¬ 
ation of Sulphur-Oxydising Bac¬ 
teria from Soil, 913- Method of 
Counting Number of Fungi in 
Soil, 914. Tests of Vesuvian Bac¬ 
teriology, 1017. Influence of Moist¬ 
ure and Soluble Salts on Bacter¬ 
ial Activities of Soil,’ 1018. In¬ 
fluence of Hydrogen-Ion on Growth 
of Azotobacter, 1019. Effect of 
Tree Products on bacterial Acti¬ 
vities in Soil: Ammonification and 
Nitrification, 1021. Action of Car¬ 
bonic Acid liberated by Micro¬ 
organisms in improving Arable 
Land, 1140. Bacteria Connected 
with Oxidation of Sulphur in Soil 

and Media used for Isolation Pur- 
* 

poses, 126b. 

Soja hispida, 553, 703. 

Solatium \S, auriculatum, 1051. S. 
melongena, 1064. 5 . muncatum, 

1031. S. nigrum, 582. Solatium 
spp., 1316. 

Solenopotes capillatus , 445. 

Somaliland: Livestock Census, 1921,83. 

Somaliland, Italian : Agricultural Con¬ 
ditions, 682. 

Sonneratia apetala, 172, 

Sorghum: Sorghum spp., 169, yog, 
1051. Sodium Chloride Content of 
var. Feterita, and Sorghum Fod¬ 
der, 185. For Ensilage in Argent¬ 
ina, 204. Grain Sorghums versus 
Maize for fattening Lambs, 295. 
As Pig Food, 296. Experiments 
in Singapore with Sorghum vul¬ 
gar e, 566. Sugar Sorghum, 567. 
Hydrocyanic Acid Content in S. 
exiguum, 700, Prussic Acid Con¬ 
tent, Poisonous Effect on Cattle, 
728. Improvement by Crossing 
and Selection, 820, Forage Sor¬ 
ghums, 1055. 

Sorrel (Rumex Acetosa) : Possible poi¬ 
sonous Effect on Cattle, 591 . Red 

* Sorrel, Utilisation of Rock Phos¬ 
phate, 13. 


Soya : Utilisation of Rock Phosphate, 
13. Vitality of Seeds, 253. World 
Production, 257. Chemical Com¬ 
position, 413. Nitro-culture Ex¬ 
periments, 696. Effect of Different 
Reactions on Growth and Forma¬ 
tion of Nodules, 1293. 

Spain : Catalogue of Plants and Trees 
cultivated, 20. Cultivation and 
Production of Olive Tree, 265. 
Donkey of Catalonia, 287. Fer¬ 
tilisers, 544. Forestry Journals, 
587. Catalonia Sheep, 855. Po- 
tassic Deposits of Catalonia, 1277. 

Spanish Ash (Inga laurina), 368. 

Spartina: S. cynosuroidts ( = S.schre - 
ben), 169. 5 . Townsendi, Soil¬ 

binding and Paper Yielding Plant, 
1176. 

Spear Grass (Heteropogon contortus), 
169. 

Spergula maxima , 33. Spergula sp., 

g(>b. 

Sphacelothecct Sorghi , 1055. 

Spigelia anthelmia , 1051. 

Spmacia oleracea, 1316. 

Spinach : Manganese Content of Seeds 
130. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Cultivation in Guam, 1064. 

Spirochaeta cuniculi, 182. 

Spondias mangifera, 430. 

Sponia micraniha , 1051. 

Sporobolus argutus , 1051. 

Spruce, Engeknann, 1319. Spruce, 
Sitka. Relation between Height 
and Meteorological Conditions, 1320. 

Squash : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. 

St. John's Wort { Hypericum per - 
foratum), 736. 

Staphylococcus spp., 592. 

Star Grass (Cynodon plectostachyum ), 
568. 

Stenotaphrum glabrum, 1051. 

Sterculia foetida , 430. 

Stickleback, 1354. 

Stizolobium Deeringianum* (*= Mu- 
cuna utilis), 369. 
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Stock-Raising: Livestock in Eri¬ 

trea, 740. Correlation between 
lack of Nitrogen in Soil and Rais¬ 
ing of livestock, 926. Stock of 
Tavoliere di Puglia (Italy), 970, 
Importance of Breeding heavy 
Draught Horses in Westphalia, 
1332. See also Breeding, Cattle, 
Goats, Horses, Pigs, and Sheep. 

Straits Settlements : Forests, 588. 

Stratwtes aloides, 1033. 

Strawberry: Dessication of Fruit, 993. 

Streptococcus'. S. lacticus , 501. S. 

pyogenes , 592. 

Strychnos spinosa, 103T. 

Stylosanthes viscosa, 1051. 

Styrax spp., 1031. 

Styzolobinm spp , 808 

Sudan : Irrigation Schemes in Niger 
Territory and Extension and Im¬ 
provement of Cotton Production, 
417 - 

Sudan, French : Horses, 975- 

Sudan Grass: Hydrocyanic Acid 
Content, 700. Yield in S. Africa, 
709. Forage Value in U. S. A., 
1055. Sudan Grass sp , 535 

Sugar Beet: Histological Characters 
of Root from Point of View of 
Selection, 404. Cultivation in Louis¬ 
iana. U. S. A , 423 Sugar Beet 
Pulp as Cattle Feed, 603 Ef¬ 
fect of Nitrogenous Manure, 094. 
Assimilability of various Pliospha- 
tic Manures, 1027. Yields in Ger¬ 
many, 1028. Use of Refracto- 
meter in Individual Examination, 
1060. Role of Chemistry in Im¬ 
provement of Plants, 1160. Cul¬ 
tivation in Louisiana, U. S., 423. 

Sugar Cane: Production in Brazil, 
* 35 * 1131* In Philippines, 360. 
In Algeria, 579. Luce Sugar Cane 
Harvester, 199. Anatomy and 
Physiology of Sugar Cane in Cuba, 
240. Bud Variations, 251. Quali¬ 
ties of Java Seedling Canes, and 
suggested Introduction into Loui¬ 


siana, U. S. A,, 270. Propaga¬ 

tion, New Methods in Cuba, 271. 
Tests in Montserrat, 368. Pa¬ 
per Mulching, 579. Importance of 
Technical Supervision on Planta¬ 
tions, (>83. Analysis of Fijian Wild 
Cane (Saccharum officmarum), var. 
(>). Germination and Preserva¬ 
tion of Pollen, 717. Varieties in 
Porto Rico, 718. Improvement by 
Selection, in Philippines, 823. Ex¬ 
periments with Nitrogenous Ma¬ 
nures in Java, 1059. Testing and 
Selection in Assam (India), 1250. 

Sugar Industry : Palm Sugar in 
Cambodia, T311. As Source of Al¬ 
cohol, 1367. Value of Cane and 
Beet Sugars for Jam-Making, 1368. 

Sulla, 45. 

Sulphur : As a Factor in Soil Fertil¬ 
ity, 386 Probable Effect on Ad¬ 
dition to Soil, 348 Influence of 
Varying Amounts of Sulphur on 
Soil, 695 Micro-organisms of Sul- 
phofication, 804. Sulphur Con¬ 
tent of Alfalfa, 944. Sulphur In¬ 
dustry in Chili, 1153. Oxidation 
in Alkaline Soils, 1205. Bacteria 
connected. with Oxidation of Sul¬ 
phur in Soil, 1266. 

Sulphurous Acid : In Preserved Ap¬ 
ple Juice, 1218. 

Sumatra * Tea Seed Production, 719. 

“Sundri" (Hentiera minor), 172. 

Sunflower : Oil-bearing Sunflower in 
Italy, 170. Comparison of Silage 
with Darso Silage for Fattening 
Baby Beef, 190. Improvement of 
Oil Bearing Sunflower, 559 Com¬ 
position of Rhodesian Sunflowers, 
955. Cropped Area and Yield in 
Bessarabia, 1300. 

Superphosphate, See Manures, Phos- 
phatic. 

Swamp Couch Grass (Hetnaefhna fa¬ 
sciculate), 711, 1294. 

Sweden : Sources of Fixed Nitrogen, 
144. Experiments on Cause of 
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Formation of Bacteroids in Nodules 
of LCguminosae at Experimental- 
faltet, Stockholm, 152. Selec¬ 
tion Experiments, 243, 397, 398. 
400, 555, 556. Forestry Journals, 
587. Production of Large and 
'Small Farms, 987. Programme of 
Swedish State Institute of Experi¬ 
mental Forestry for Period 1922- 
26, 1181. 

Swedes : Standard Deviation of Roots, 
53 ® • 

Sweet Potato : In Montserrat (W. 
Indies), 368. Cultivation in Guam, 
1064. 

Swietenia macrophylla, 371. 

Switzerland : Sources of fixed Nitro¬ 
gen, 144. Cattle Judging at Shows- 
455. Forestry Journals, 387. Pisci, 
culture, 1091. Cultivation of Pyre 
thrum, 1175 

Symplocos ferrugmea (= S. javanica), 

1303* 

Syncephalastrum sp., 364. 

Syria: Sheep Breeding, 457. Pre¬ 
sent Condition of Sericulture, 464. 
Agricultural Implements, 903. 

Tabucki Grass (Andropogon Sorghum 
verticilliflorus ), 1055. 

" Tafia”, 148. 

Talahib (Saccharum sponianeum ), 1367. 

Tall Couch Grass (Cynodon Dactyl on), 
711, 1294. 

Tamarindus mdtca, 430. 

Tamanx aphylla , T031. 

Tambookie Grass, 169. 

“ Tangaraca 7, {Psychotna Marc grant ), 
1051. 

'* Tangeldo ", 32. 

Tannin : Mangrove Species as Source 
of Tannin, 172. Tannin Content 
of some South Indian Wattles 
{Acacia spp.), 574. Tannin Sub¬ 
stances of Tonkin, 1304. Tanning 
Substances in Indo-China, 1303. 

Tapioca: Manufacture of Tapioca 
Starch, 1100. 


Tarahtogenus Kurzii , 721. 

Taraxacum officinale, 1033. 

Taro (Colocasia esculentd ), 1064. 

“ Taungya ", 10. 

Tea: Possibilities of Growing in 
Italy, 425. Seed Production of 
Java and Sumatra, 719. * 

Teak, 430. 

Tecoma Leucoxylon, 368. 

Tecoma pentaphylla, 442. 

Tectona grandis, 430. 

Telanthera spp., 1051. 

Telha apoda , 197. 

Tephrosia spp. : 1174. 

Terminaha : T. belenca , 172. T. pro - 
ccra, 442. 

Tetragonobolus purpurea , 553. 

Thalia spp., T051. 

Theilena spp.: Cause of Piroplas- 
mosis, 6t>, 08 . 

Themeda spp., 169. 

Thespesia populnea, 430. 

Thitka (Pentace burmanica), 442. 

Thlaspi arvense , 33. 

Thnnax barbadensis , 902. 

Thuja : Th. occidentals, 91O. Tk. 
pheata , 1021, 1320. 

Tillage : Influence of Deep Tillage on 
Different Crops, 805. 

Timber : As a Source of Liquid 
Fuel Supply, bo, 1307. Timber of 
India and Burma, 442. Timber 
and Other Forest Products in 
British North Borneo, 443. Price 
paid to Producer and Price charged 
to Consumer for Wood in France, 
726. Timber Yield in Bahia* (Bra¬ 
zil), 1131. Colonial Timbers and 
Work of Bordeaux Colonial Insti¬ 
tute, 1321. See also Forestry. 

Timothy Grass : Effect of Liming, 10. 
Utilisation of Rock Phosphate, 
* 3 - 

Tmeola biseliella , 1061. 

Tipuana Tipu, 535. 

Tobacco : Virginian and Turkish To¬ 
baccos 56. White Burley var. in 
Canada, 57. Production n Brazil, 
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135. In Philippines, 360. In Ni¬ 
geria, 1130 In Brazil, 1131. In 
Asssam (India), 1250. In the Cri¬ 
mea, 1312. Manurial Value of To¬ 
bacco Waste, 146. Plue-Curing 
Tobacco Bams and Packing House, 
201. Seed Trials in India, 227. 
Selection, 560. Trials Tests in 
Algeria, 535. Chemistry and Man¬ 
ufacture, 1173. Nicotine Con¬ 
tent of South African Tobacco, 
1313. See also Industries depend¬ 
ing on Plant Products. 

Toltena, 827. 

Tomato : Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Wild Variety introduced into 
U. S. A., 1031. Tree Tomato (Cy- 
phomandia betacea), 1031. Culti¬ 
vation in Guam, 1064 

Tonlis nodosa, 33. 

Torreya nucifera , 1169. 

Trachylobium verrucosum , 1172. 

Trachypogon spp., 169. 

Tractors, see Machines and Imple¬ 
ments. 

Trade : Export of Feeding and Man¬ 
ure Cake in France, 1232. Frauds 
in Algerian Wool Trade and their 
Prevention, 1231. Trade in Forage 
Seeds in Belligerent Countries, 1287. 
Export of Dates from Iraq, 1316. 
National Federation of livestock 
Trade, Congress at Paris, 1380. 
Trade with Irish Horses, 605. 

Transcaucasia: Work in Chemical 
and Bacteriological Laboratory at 
Prokhladnoe on Protozoon Para¬ 
sites of Domestic Animals, 274, 

Transport, see Packing. 

" Trevo ” (Trifolium polymorphism), 
1051. 

Tricholaena : T. rosea , 1051. Tri¬ 

ck olaena spp., 711, 1294. 

Trifolium: T. alexandrinum, 37, 75, 
535. T, polytnorphum , 1051. Tri - 
folium spp., 582, 1031. 

Trigonella Foenum-graecum , 33, 553, 
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Trinidad: Establishment of West 
Indian Agricultural College, 369. 

Triodia irritans, 169. 

Tripolitania : Silkworm Breeding, 91. 
Agricultural Conditions, 682. 

Tripsacum spp., 258, 1051. 

Tristachya Rehmanni, 169. 

Triticum spp., 564, 696, 818, 1316. 

Triumfetta cordifolia, 491. 

Trypanosomiasis 274, 447. 

Tumble Weed, (Amaranthus albus), 
185. 

Tunis Grass, 535, 1055. 

Tunisia: Stock Breeding Institute 
of Sidi-Tabet, 81, 843. Cotton 

Growing, 571. Irrigation Projects, 
1023. Forest Areas, 1321. 

Turkey : Linseed Production, 33. 

Forestiy Journals, 587. 

Turkeys, See Poultry. 

Turnip: Manganese Content of Seeds, 
T50. Standard Deviation of Roots, 
538. Prices of Seeds in U. S. A., 
407. Cultivation in Guam, 10O4. 

Tussock Grass (Setana Lindenber- 
giana), 711, T031. 

Tzu (Catalpa Bungei), 1031. 


Ubi (Dioscorea alata), 697. 

Uganda : New Fodder Grass (Penni- 
setum polystachyum ), 2 59 

Ulmus spp. : In Algeria, 535. 

Uncmaria sp., 71. 

Uniola racemiflora (= U. virgata), 
169. 

United States: Experiments, Soils 
and Manures: Sources of Fixed 
Nitrogen, 144. Utilisation of Graz¬ 
ing Grounds of De-forested Lands 
in the South Eastern Coastal 
Plain, 290. Standardisation of 
Field Experiments in U. S. A., 
367. Studies on Sulphur as Factor 
in Soil Fertility by Gypsum In¬ 
dustries Association, 386. Potash 
Fertilisers, 547. Thirty Years Field 
Experiments with Crop Rotation, 
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Manure and Fertilisers in Missouri, 
925. Process for Manufacture of 
Synthetic Ammonia, 1278. Bee¬ 
keeping, 628, 865. Crops: Ka- 
nota, an Early Oat introduced into 
Kansas, 35. Development of Pot- 
tato Tubers : Experiments made in 
Colorado, 163. Cotton Production, 
p. 930. Sugar Beet Cultivation in 
Louisiana, 423. Introduction of 
Java Seedling Sugar Canes into 
Louisiana, 270. Dairy Investi¬ 
gations, 85, O37, 638, 639, 640, 643. 
Forage plants, 164, 190, 193, 
261. Helenium Hoopesh, Poisonous 
Plant to Stock in Utah, 272. For¬ 
ests as Source of Liquid Fuel Sup¬ 
ply, 60. Forestry : Journals, etc., 
587. Fruit-Growing: Cultivation 
of Blueberry (Whortle berry), Vac- 
ctnium , spp., 580. Olive-Grow¬ 
ing in South-West, 1058. Phyllo¬ 
xera-resistant Vinestock in Cali¬ 
fornia, 1079. Cherry Growing in 
Wisconsin, U.S., 1315. General: 
New Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics and Scientific Work of 
Department of Agriculture, 225. 
Report of California Department 
of Agriculture, 679. National Agri¬ 
cultural Conference, 685. Teach¬ 
ing of Soil Bacteriology, 904. 
Seeds and Plants introduced by 
Agricultural Department, 1031. In¬ 
dustries: Production of Fish Scrap 
and Meal, 147. Apple Packing 
Houses in N. W. Districts, 200. 
Livestock: Cattle Fattening Ex- 
perriments, 190, 191, s8p, 456. 1335- 
Horse Breeding, 80, 452, Sheep, 
294, 459. Swine Feeding Experi¬ 

ments in Kansas, 460. Meteorolo¬ 
gies 1 Investigations, 137, 370, 
541. Poultry: Feeding Methods, 
758. RearingofGeese, 1205. Rural 
Economics: Steady Decline in 
Price of Vegetable Seeds since, 1918, 
407. Cost of Milk Production in 


States of North America, 490, Cost 
of Maintaining Milch Cows in Michi¬ 
gan, 743, Cost of Milk Production 
in Maryland, 768. Variations in 
Cost and Sale Prices of Butter 
before the War and 1913-21, 1096- 
Lucerne Investigations in Arizona, 
Yuma, Phoenix and Tucson, 1164. 
Reduction in Values of Farm-Pro¬ 
ducts, 1216. Value of Animal Pro¬ 
ducts as Percentage of Value of 
Crops, 1919-22, 1361. 

Urena lobata, 1166. 

Urena spp., 419. 

Uruguay : Cultivation of Ph alar is 
bulbosa , 42. 

Vaccarja parviflora , 33. 

Vaccimum spp., 580. 

Vanilla : Cultivation and Preparation 
for Commercial, Use, 720. Varie¬ 
ties cultivated in Martinique, 902. 

Vat (Nephehum Litchi), 1304. 

" Velame de Campo " ( Croton cam - 
Pestns), 1051. 

Velvet Bean (Mucuna utihs), 569, 
808. 

Veromca spp., 1353. 

Vetch: Effect of Nitrogenous Ma¬ 
nures on Yield, 694. 

Viburnum spp., 1031. 

Vida : V. Faba t 553, 703, 709, 1310. 
V. Erviha, 363. V. sativa, 1285. 
Vtcia spp., 966. 

Vigna : V. Catjang, 808, 1316. V. 
luteola , 1051. V. sinensis (Che¬ 

mical Composition), 413. V. ve- 
xillata , 1051. 

" Villa Franca ", Citrus var. 22. 

Vines : Viticultural Questions in Italy, 
437. Substituting Shield Grafting 
for Double Cleft Grafting, 438. 
Factors influencing Yield in West¬ 
ern India, 585. Viticultural Ser¬ 
vice in California, 679. Principal 
Vines grown in Dalmatia, 830- 
Question of American Stock for 
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Vines of Trentino, 831. Vine- 
Growing in Alsatia, 1066. Phyl¬ 
loxera-Resistant Vine-stock in 
California, 1179. On Sensitive¬ 
ness of Grafted Vines to Frost, 
1180. Viticultural Wealth in 
Greece, 1317. Deep Ploughing and 
its Effect on Vine Chlorosis, 1318. 
See also Grapes and Plant Breeding. 
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III. - PLANT DISEASES 


A) INDEX 


Abaca : Cosmopolites sordidus in the 
Philippines, 1126. 

Acacia : A. arabica : Phenacoccus hir - 
sutus in Egypt, 1009. A. mela- 
noxylon : Platypus omnivor us in 
New South Wales, 359. Acacia 
spp.: Myrmecophily, 122. leery a 
purchasi near Paris, 131, 132. 

In Provence, 891. 

Acer : A. campestre : Rhytisma ace - 
rinum (Melasmia acerina) and Rhyt. 
punctatum in Italy, 117. Acer sp.: 
Verticillium albo-airttm , 1234. 

Achaea janata : Microphtis eusirvs 
and Rhogas (Heterogamus) percurrens 
reared from A, j. in India, 348. 

Acherontia airopos : On Egg Plant 
and Olive in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Acorn : Solution of Sublimate as 
Anticryptogamic for Preservation 
Purposes, 589. 

Acrostichum sp. : Ceroplastes rubens 
in Seychelles, 345. 

Aecidium macedonicum : On Phyteu- 
tna limonifolium in Macedonia, 
107. 

Africa, East: Chrysomphalus aurantii 
in Kenya, 354. 

Africa, North : Observations on the 
infection of the Date Palm under 
the name of *' Doud 675, 


Africa, South: Argopistes oleae on 
Olive in Cape Province and A. 
sexvittatus on Wild Olive in Cape 
Province, Natal and Orange Free 
State, 890. Cotton Bollworm, 572. 
Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears and 
Chestnuts (Entomosporium sp.), 786. 
Pear Scab, Control of, in Cape 
Province, 780. Pests of Maize, 
565. Teracotona submacula on se¬ 
veral Plants, 1008. Venturia pirina , 
780. Wart Disease of Potatoes 
(Synchytriuni endobioticum), 781. 

Agrilus : A. foveicollis on Rose in 
Bulgaria, 113. A. viridis , 113. 

Agromyza sp. : On Vigna Catjang 
in Rhodesia, 000. 

Agropyron repens : Ophiobolus cari - 

. ceti, 1 no. 

Agrostis : Special Forms of Pucci - 
nia grammis in Sweden, p. 270. 

Agrotis ypsilon : Host of Microplitis 
similis in India, 348. 

Air a : Special Forms of Puccinia 
graminis in Sweden, p. 270. 

Alhizzia Lebbek : Caryoborus gonagra 
in India, 1398. Phenacoccus hir - 
sutus in Egypt, 1009. 

Alcides dipterocarpi : Bred from Seeds 
of Dipterocarpus in the United 
Provinces (India), 357. 



Aleurocanthus woglumi : New Method 
of Control in Cuba, 1244. 

Algeria: Claviceps purpurea on Oats, 
999. Icerya purchasi and Novius 
cardinahs, 892. Porthetria dispar 
and Parasites, 1247. 

Allium Cepa , 343. 

Almond: Laspeyresia molesta in Li¬ 
guria, 134. 

Alopecurus pratensis : Puccinia gra- 
minis n. sp. P. Avenue in Sweden, 
p. 270. 

Althaea rosea : Puccinia Malvacearum, 
10 8. 

Aluminium ; Connection between 
Quantity in Sugar Beet nnd 
Infection by Bacterial Organisms, 
*039. 

A mar an thus : A. polygamus : Mite 
in Pres, of Bombay, 795. A . re- 
troflexus : Mordellistina pustulata 
in Manitoba (Canada), 1124. 

America, South: Dothidella Ulei on 
Hevea brasiliensis, 342. 

Ampelodesmos : Claviceps purpurea in 
Algeria, 999- 

Amygdalus communis : Exoascus de¬ 
formans in Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Andropogon Sorghum : Leptocorisa va- 
ricornis in India, 521. 

A nona : A . reticulata : Injurious Pests 
in Brazil, 66 4. A. squamosa : Tetra- 
nychus yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

Anthonomus grand is : Damage to Cot¬ 
ton Crops in U. S. A., 1395. “ Mea¬ 

de ” Var. of Cotton, resistant in 
U. S. A., 713. Regulations in 

Egypt, 307. 

Antirrhinum sp. : Verticillium albo - 
atrum, 1234. 

Antrocephalus destructor and A. 
renalis : Reared from Hypsipyla 
robusta in India, 1398. 

Anna tyrrhaea : On Pomegranates 
in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Anuraphis persicae : On Peach in 
Piedmonte (Italy), 888. 

Aonidia : A . obtusa on Verschaf- 


feltid splendida in Seychelles, 345. 
A. pseudaspidiotus on Vanda te¬ 
res in Colorado, 663. 

Apanteles : A . glomeratus Parasite 
of Pieris brassicae in France, 125. 
A. melanoscelus Parasite of " Bom- 
byx disparate" {Porthetria dispar) 
imported into New England, 1242. 

Aphaereta auripes : Parasite of Rha- 
goletis suavis in U. S. A. 335. 

Aphelinus mali : Parasite of Eriosoma 
lanigera introduced into France, 

X26. 

Aphid: Injurious to Crops in Brazil, 
664. 

Aphis gossyph and A. sorghi : Host 
of Leucopis sp. in Sudan, 893. 

Aplastomorpha vandinei : Nat. Enemy 
of Caulophilus latinasus in U. S. A., 
1402. 

Apophyllia murina : On Various Plants 
in Rhodesia, 1403. 

Apple : Laspeyresia pomonella in Co¬ 
lorado, 523. Oidium farinosum in 
Italy 1121. Penicillium expansum 
in California, 1120. Phyllosticta so- 
litana (Apple Blotch), 344. Tri- 
chothecium candidum in Italy, 658. 

Apricot: Carpocapsa pomonella in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. Laspeyresia mo¬ 
lesta in Liguria, 134. Lymantria 
dispar in Vaucluse (France), 878. 
Operophthera ( Cheimatobia) brumata 
in France, 1005. 

Arachis hypogaea : Cercospora Ara- 
chidis var. macrospora in Lom¬ 
bardy, 578. 

Arecq Catechu : Pinnaspis buxi in 
Seychelles, 345. 

Argentina : Ganoderma sessile on Fruit 
Trees and Forest Trees, 1001. 
Potato Diseases, 652. 

Argentine Ant (Tridomyrmex humilis), 

873- 

Argopistes oleae and A . sexvittatus 
on Olives and Wild Olives in S. 
Africa, 890. 

Arsenate: In Control of Weeds, 1281, 
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Arthrolytus apatelae : Parasite of Las- 
peyresia pomonella in Valley of 
Grand (Colorado), 523. 

Artichoke: Pyrameis cardui in Cy- 
renaica, 1240. 

Artocarpus elastica , A. integra and 

A. rigida : Harmful Animals in 
Dutch East Indies, 1406. 

A sclepias curassavica : Weed in New 
Caledonia destroyed by Papilio le¬ 
va tii, 586. 

Asparagus: Hypopta caestrum in 
Prance, 1246. 

Asparagus sp. : Cnoceris viridissima 
in Kenya (Africa), 890. 

Aspergillus varians : On Maize in 
Italy, 114. 

Aspidiotiphagus lounsburyi : Endo- 
phagous Parasite of Chrysompha- 
lus dictyospermi introduced into 
Italy, 665. 

Australia : Fusanum sp. on Tomato 
in N. Queensland, 1117. 

A vena : A. algenensis , A. fatua var. 
glabrescens, A. sativa : Claviceps 
purpurea in Algeria, 999. A. orien- 
talis and A . sterilis : Resistant 
to Ustilago Avenae and A. lev is 
Vars. 11 Red Rust proof (A.o.),” 
Black Tartarian ( A . o.) and Hy¬ 
brids, in IT. vS. A., 819. 

Avocado : Aleurocanthus itoglumi in 
Cuba, 1244. Tetranychus y other si 
in Florida, 1127. 

Bacillus : B. carotovorus on Culti¬ 
vated Violets in England, 1236. 

B. mesentericus Cause of “ Wet 
Rot" of Tomato, tooo. ZL So- 
lanacearum Cause of Ring Disease 
of Potato in India, 331. 

Bacterium : Bad, beticolum and Bad . 
tumefaciens in Relation to Soil, 
915. Bad . citrarefaciens Cause of 
Citrus Disease in California cor¬ 
responding to Dry Gummosis, ob¬ 
served in Italy, 335. Bad. flac- 
cumfaciens on Beans in S. Dakota, 


615. Bad . gummis Cause of Gum¬ 
mosis of Citrus Fruits, 335. Bad . 
Phaseoli , 651. Bad. Solanacearum 
on Cosmos bipinnatus , Dahlia ro¬ 
sea and Soja max in N. Carolina 
1115. Bad. S. on Tobacco and 
other Solanaceae in Isle of Luzon 
(Philippines), 875. 

Bamia ( Hibiscus esculentus ), 507. 

Banana: Cosmopolites sordidus in 
Philippines, 1126. Fusarium cu - 
bense , Diaprepes sp. and Phyllopha - 
ga sp. in Porto Rico, 177. Phoma 
jlfusae in Philippines, 1119. 

Baratra brassicae : On Peas in Cyren- 
aica, 1240. 

Barley : Helminthosporium gramineum, 
113. Ophiobolus cariceti , 1110. 

Puccinia graminis f. sp. Secalis 
and P. g. f. sp. Tritici hi Sweden, 
p. 270. 

Batschia , 122. 

Bauhinia sp. : Phenacoccus hirsutus 
in Egypt, 1009- 

Beans : Bacterium flaccumfaciens in 
S. Dakota, 651. Pests in Brazil, 
664. Pink Grub in Rhodesia, 1403. 
Pseudomonas Phaseoli in Isle of 
Luzon (Philippines), 875. Sigal - 
phus luteipes Parasite of " Bean 
Bruchus ** ( Laria rufiniana) in 

England, 1241. Sitona crtnita hi 
Great Britain, 1245. Teracotona 
submacula in S. Africa, 1008. Bean 
Weevil, Control of, 778. Lima 
Bean: Pests in Egypt, 37. 

Beech : Anticryptogamic Mixture 
sed for Preservation of Beech 
Mast in Denmark, 589. 

'* Beech ” (Trochocarpa laurina), 319. 

Beet: Teracotona submacula in S. 
Africa, 1008. 

Beet, Sugar: Correlation between 
Quantity of Aluminium in S. b. 
and Bacterial Infection, 1039. 

Behar (India) : Choanephora Cucur - 
bitarum on Pepper, 343. Rha- 
dinomerus bombacis bred from Bom- 
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bax malabarica, 357. Vermicula- 
ria Capsid on Capsicum annuum 
and C. frutescens , 343. 

Belgium : Decree of October 25, 
1921, respecting Insectivorous Birds 
and Bird-Catching, 506. 

Bengal (India) : Phenacoccus hirsu - 
/ms. Cause of Alteration in Mulberry 
" Tukra ”, 797, 

Betula popuhfoha : See Birch. 

” Bianca rossa ” of Citrus Fruits 
(Chrysontphalus dictyospermi), 665. 

Birch : Injuries due to Causes of Che¬ 
mical Origin, in Massachusetts, 
1381. 

Birds : Decree respecting Insectivor¬ 
ous Birds and Bird Catching in 
Belgium, 506. 

Black-heart: Of Potato in India, 
33 1 - 

Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon), 359. 

” Bois d’amande ” Pseudaonidia al - 
dabraca in Seychelles, 345. 

” Boixadura ,, or " Boixat ” of Garlic 
(Sclerohum cepivorum), 784. 

Boll-Weevil, see Anthonomus grandis. 

Bollworm : see Platyedra gossypiella. 

Bombax malabarica : Rhadmomerus 
bombacis reared from B. m. in 
United Provinces and in Behar and 
Orissa‘(India), 000. 

Bombay (Pres, of) : Undetermined 
Mite as Cause of Alteration of 
Pepper (" Murda ”), 795. 

Bombyx dispar (Lymantna dispar ), 
(Porthetria dispar ), 898, 1242, 1247. 

Borneo: Rice Pests in Sarawak, 
1291. 

Bortyodiplodia Theobromae : On Gos- 

. sypium punctatum in Dahomey, 
654 * 

Botryhs : B. antherarum-Tnfoh i on 
Tmfohum pratense in Germany, 
402. B> Bassiana, Nat. Enemy 
of Sitona crmita , 5 . hispidula and 
S. sulcifrons in Great Britain, 1245. 
B. vulgaris on Funkia ovata and 
F. subcordata in Italy, 636. 


Braconidae: New Species of Indian 
Br. 348. 

Brazil: Cerococcus parahybensis on 
Coffee in State of Parahyba, 532. 
Ceroplastes sp. on Mat6 in State of 
Par and, 221. Coelostemus grani - 
collis on Manihot utihssima , 790. 
Conotrachelus psidii on Psidium 
Guayava, 790. Decree of Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1921, No. 15198 Sanction¬ 
ing the Regulations relating to 
Plant Diseases in Brazil, 644. Ho- 
malonotus coriaceus on Cocoa, 670. 
Insect Pests (General), 664. Me - 
gastes puciahs on Sweet Potato in 
State of Bahia, 1006. Pests and 
Diseases of Cocoa in State of Bahia, 
p. 1172. Rust: Oat Var. ” Ex¬ 
celsior ” resistant, and N. Amer¬ 
ican Species liable to Attack, 241 

Bruchus : B. irresectus on Phaseolus 
lunatus in Egypt, 37. B. tufima- 
nus, see Lana rufimana . 

Buddleia vanahilzs : Phyllosticta Mon - 
temartmu in Italy, 211. 

Bulgaria: Agnlus foveicolhs on Rose, 
T 33 * 

Butea frondosa : Rhadtnopus buteae 
in the Punjab (India), 357. 


Cabbage : Hellula undahs , Leuco - 
chloe daphdice albidice , Pier is bras - 
sicae catoleuca , Plutella macuh- 
pennis in Cyrenaica, 1240. Pseu¬ 
domonas campestns in Isle of Lu¬ 
zon (Philippines), 875. Teracotona 
submacula in South Africa, 1008. 

Cacao: Diseases and Pests in Bra¬ 
zil,^ 664 and p. ti8o. In Grena¬ 
da, 576. Monilia : Susceptible Va¬ 
riety from Venezuela in Ecuador, 
427. Sahlbergella theobromae in 
Gold Coast, 1397. 

Cajanus indicus : Phenacoccus hirsu - 
tus in Egypt, 1009. Wilt Disease, 
526. 

California: Bacterium cittarefaciens 
caused by Disease of Citrus Fruits 
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similar to Dry Gummosis, in Italy, 
335* Dinapate wrighti on Washing- 
tonia filifera , 1007. Eriophyes spp. 
on Figs and Rubus sp. 673. Paria 
canella on Strawberries 130. Pe- 
nicillium expansum on Apples, 1120. 
Pests and Diseases, Control of; 679. 

Calligrapha exclamationis : On Helian- 
thus spp. in Manitoba, 1124. 

Calopteryx virgo : Nat. Enemy of 
Tortrix viridana in England, 895. 

Calosoma sycophanta , 523. 

Cambisan, Tar: In Control of Di¬ 
seases of Idevea , 575. 

Canada: Calligrapha exclamationis , 
Desmoris constrictus and Mordel- 
listina pustulata on Hehanthus spp. 
in Manitoba, 1124. Mollisia Ear - 
liana on Strawberries in Ontario, 
1389. 

Canker : Diplodina Castaneae of Chest¬ 
nut in France, 116. Chrysophlyctis 
endobiotica of Potato, Decree re¬ 
specting Control of, in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, 505. Synchytrium Solani, 
Resistant Vars. of Potatoes in 
Great Britain, 512. 

" Capannette ” Reed Covering in Con¬ 
trol of Olive Fly ( Dacus oleae ), 
219. 

Cape Province : Argopistes oleae and 
A. sexviitaius on Olive and Wild 
Olive, 890. 

Cape Robin (Cossypha caffra), 1108'. 

Capsicum : C. annuum and C. fru- 
tescens: Vermicularia Capsid in 
Behar (India), 343. Capsicum sp.: 
Diaprepes capsicalis in Porto- 
Rico, 790. “Murda” in Pres, of 
Bombay, 795. Verticillium albo- 
atrum , 1234. 

Cardoon: Pyrameis cardui in Cyren- 
aica, 1240. 

Carica Papaya: Piazurus papaya - 
nus in Brazil, 790. Vermicularia 
Capsici, 343. ’ 

Carolina, North: Bacterium Sola- 
nacearum on Cosmos bipinnatus t 


Dahlia rosea and Soja max , 1I15. 
Phyllosticta Nicotiana on Tobacco 
1114. Tetranychus yothersi on Ul- 
mus sp., 1127. South : Caulophilus 
latinasus on Seeds, 1402. Sclero- 
tinia carunculoides on Morus alba , 
887. Tetranychus yothersi on XJl- 
mus spp., Quercus alba and Htcoria 
Pecan , 1127. 

Carpocapsa pomonella : On Apricots 
and Peaches in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Carya ovata : Rosellinia Caryae and 
Dothichiza Caryae in Michigan, 1238. 

Caryoborus gonagra : Diving on Seeds 
of Albizzia Lebbek in India, 1398. 

Cassia : C. Fistula : Osphila odinae 
in United Provinces (India), 357. 
C. siamea , Immune var. in Cuba, 
808. 

Casuarina stricta : Ganoderma sessile 
in Argentina, ioox. 

Caulophilus latinasus : Injurious to 
Seeds in Florida, Georgia and S. 
Carolina, 1402. 

Cecropia , 122. 

Cedar brushes, 339. 

Cedrela Toona : Hypsipyla robust a 
in India, 1398. 

Celcrio lineata livormca : On Vine in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Cenangium: C. Abietis on Spruce 
Pine in Switzerland, 787. C. pi- 
niphilum on Pinus ponderosa and 
P. contorta in States of Idaho, 
Washington and Montana, 118. 

Cephalosponum , 516. C . Acremo* 

nium Parasitic on Aspergillus va¬ 
rious in Italy, 114. 

Ceratonia Siliqua : Phenacoccus hir- 
sutus in Egypt, 1009. 

Ceratopetalum apetalum : Platypus om- 
nivorus in New South Wales, 359. 

Ceratostomella pilifera , 118. 

Cercocephala elegans : Nat. Enemy of 
Caulophilus latinasus in U. S. A., 
1402. 

Cercospora : C. Arachidis var. macro- 
spora on Peanut in Lombardy, 



5i8. C. Batatae on Sweet Potato 
in Philippines, 517* C. Melon - 
genae on Egg Plant in Philippines, 
11x8. 

Cercyoma citn : On Citrus spp in 
Gold Coast, 890. 

Cereals: Rust and the Mycoplasm 
Theory, pp. 269-272 Ophiobolus 
cancett as Cause of Take-all Di¬ 
sease, 1109-1110. 

Cerococcus parahybensis : On Coffee 
in State of Parabyba (Brazil), 532. 

Ceroplastes : C rubens on Acrostich- 
um vSp. in Seychelles, 345. C 
nisei Effect of Crystalline Ferro- 
cyanide of Potassium on this Scale 
Insect, 218. Ceroplastes sp on 
Mat6 in State of Parana (Brazil), 
221. Ceroplastes spp, on Maples 
and Plane Trees in Herault, 132 

Ceutolopha isidis * On Cassia in Cyr- 
enaica, 1240. 

Ceylon : Diseases and Pests of Hemp, 
577 - 

Chaetostncha cratitia : Reared from 
Promecotheca reichei, 1597. 

Chalets hearseyi var xanthoterus and 
Ch. taehardiae : Reared from Hyp - 
sipyla robusta, 398. 

" Chandiroga " . Of Pepper, 795. 

Chestnut: Gummosis and " Maladie 
de Tencre", 874. Oak Oidium 

in Emilia (Italy), 214. Cankerous 
Tumours of Diplodina Castaneae 
in France, 116 Prevention of 
Endothia parasitica and " Maladie 
de l’encre " in Renewal of Chest¬ 
nut Woods in France, 832. 

Chile : Immunity of Potatoes to Di¬ 
sease : Control of " Sarna " (Oospora 
Scabies) of Potatoes in Island of 
Chilo6, 827. 

Chillies, see Capsicum . 

Chionaspts subcorticahs : On Tomatoes 
and Stda sp. in Seychelles, 345. 

* ‘ Chit' * (Ptnus longifoha ), 1398. 

Chloryta lybica : On Vine in Lybia, 
35 $. 


Choanephora Cucurbitarum: On Chil¬ 
lies in Behar (India), 313. 

Cholus watts 1 ; On Pineapple in Gre¬ 
nada, 790, 

Chrysanthemum coronanmn : Bacte¬ 
rium Solanaeearum in Philippines, 
1116. 

Chrysobothns sp. On Hentiera Fomes 
in India, 1398. 

Chrysomphalus : Chr . aurantii on Ci¬ 
trus Fruits in Kenya (E Africa), 
351. Chr dietyospermi : Aspidto - 
tiphagus lounsburyi , Endophagous 
Parasite of " Bianca rossa "of Ci¬ 
trus Trees, 665. On Coelogyne cn- 
stata in Colorado, 000. 

Chrysomyxa Abietis : Mycoplasmic 
Theory, p. 277. 

Chrysopa lateralis : Nat. Enemy Te- 
tranychus yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

Chrysophlyctis endobiotica . Decree res¬ 
pecting Control of in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, 505. 

Cicindela sexpunctata . Nat. Enemy 
of Leptoconsa acuta in Philippines, 
5 2 9 . 

Cinchona Ledgertana and C. sue- 
cirubra : New Micromycetes living 
on these spp. in Indo-China, 1387. 

Cinnamon: Diseases and Pests in 
Ceylon, 577. 

Cinnamomum Camphor a : Tetranychus 
yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

Citrus : C. decumana and Citrus sp.: 
Leptoconsa dcuta in Philippines, 
529. I eery a purchasi in Provence, 
891. In Spain 1004, Citrus spp.: 
Aleurocanthus woglumi in Cuba, 
1244. Bacterium citrarefaciens. Bad. 
gummis , 335. Cercyoma citn in 

Gold Coast, 890 Chrysomphalus 
aurantii, in Kenya (E. Africa), 354. 
Exophthalmodes roseipes in Porto 
Rico, 790. Gummosis, Dry, 335. 
In Sicilia, 106. Pseudomonas Citri 
in Isle of Euzon (Philippines), 
875. Vermicularia Capsici, 343. 
Injurious Insects in Brazil, 664. 
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Claviceps purpurea : On Oats in Al¬ 
geria, 999- 

Chloride of Lime: Cause of Inju¬ 
ria 1381. 

Chloropiciin : Disinfection of Cotton 
Seed, 1399* 

<f Chlorosis " Of Pineapple, 1314. Of 
Vine, and Effect of Deep Plough¬ 
ing, 1318. Of Vine, and Treat¬ 
ment with Sulphate of Iron and 
Perchloride of Iron, 509. 

Clover: Sitona hispidula and 5 . 
sulci/rons in Great Britain, 1245. 
Red Clover: Researches on “ In- 
cappucciamento ", 996. 

“ Coach wood ” (Ccratopetalum ape - 
talum) , 359. 

Coccidae : In Brazil, 664. In Egypt, 
X122. In Seychelles, 345. On Or¬ 
chids in Colorado, 663. 

Coccinella undecimpuctata and C. vi- 
cina , 893. 

Coconut: Homalonotus coriaceus in 
Brazil, 670. Injurious Insects in 
Brazil, 664. Promecotheca retchei 
in Fiji, 1397. Thielaviopsis pa - 
radoxa in Madras (India), 866. 
In Florida, 1237. 

Coelogyne cristata : Chrysotnphalus die- 
tyospermi in Colorado, 663. 

Coffee : Aleurocanthus woglumi in Cu¬ 
ba, 1344. Cerococcus parahybensis 
in State of Parahyba (Brazil), 
532. Injurious Insects in Brazil, 
664. Lachnopus coffeae and Lachn, 
coffeae montanus in Porto Rico, 
79 o. 

Coix Lacryma - Jobi var. Mayuen : Re¬ 
sistance to Locusts in Philippines, 
412. 

Coleosporium Campanulas , C. Com- 
positarum : Mycoplastnic Condition, 
P; 2 77’ 

Colias croceus minor : On Lucerne, 
1240. 

Colletotrichum ; Coll . Gossypii Me- 
tagenetic Stage of Glomerella Gos¬ 
sypii Injurious to Cotton in Phi¬ 


lippines, 517. Coll. Kaki on Dios- 
pyros Kaki var. Kiombo in Italy, 
213. Coll. Lindemuthianum : My- 
coplasmic Condition, p. 277. 

Colorado : Laspeyresia pomonella Ob¬ 
servations on Life History, 523. 
Scale Insects on Orchidaceae, 663. 

Colorado Beetle ( Leptinotarsa decem- 
lineata) 872, 897, 1124. 

Compsilura concinnata : Parasite of 
Pieris brassicae in France, 125. 

Conoderus bifoveatus : On Tobacco 
in Cuba, 1243. 

Conotrachelus psidii : On Psidfium 
Guayava in Brazil, 790. 

Copper : Active Principle in Sprays, 
112. 

Coriarachne versicolor : Living on Las¬ 
peyresia pomonella in Colorado* 

Corkwood (Schizomeria ovata), 359, 
5 2 3- 

Corlicium vagum var. Solani : On 
Potato in Argentina, 652. 

Cosmopolites sordidus : On Banana and 
Abaca in Philippines, 1126. 

Cosmos bipinnatus : Host of Bacterium 
Solanacearum in N. Carolina, 1115. 

Cotton : Anthonomus grandis (Bol. 
Weevil). In U. S. A., 1395. Resist¬ 
ant “ Meade " Variety in U. S. A., 
713. Law relating to Control of 
Pink Boll Weevil and of Seeds 
of Cotton Plant in Egypt, 507- 
Aphis gossypii in Sudan, 593. 
Botryodiplodia Theobromae in Dal 
homey, 654. Colletotrichum Gossy¬ 
pii , in the Philippines, 517. Di¬ 
seases, pp. 935-938. Disinfection 
of Seeds with Chloropicrin, 1399. 
Exophthalmodes roseipes in Porto 
Rico, 790. Heliothis armigera in 
S. Africa, 572. Injurious Insects 
in Brazil, 664. Oxycarenus spp. and 
Dysdercus spp. (Cotton Stainers): 
Resistant Types in Montserrat, 
(West Indies), 368. Phenacoccus hir- 
sutus in Bengal, 79 7/ Platyedra 
gossypiella (Pink Bollworm) and 



* the Nat. Enemy Triphleps tantilus 
"in India, 526. Pseudomonas Mal- 
vacearum in Isle of Luzon (Phi¬ 
lippines), 875. 

Cotton Anthracnose (Glomerella Gos - 
syPii). 517 - 

Cotton Stainers (Dysdercus and Oxy- 
carenus spp.), 368. 

Crioceris vindisstma : On Asparagus 
sp. in Kenya (E. Africa), 890, 

Cronartium ribicola : In Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 119. Mycoplasmic Condi¬ 
tion, p. 277. 

“ Croste nere delle foglie delTacero ** 
{Rhytisma acerinum ), 117. 

Crotalaria juncea and C. usaramoen- 
sis : Fusanum sp. in Tonkin, 510. 

Cuba: Aleuracanthus ivoglunu on 
Fruit Trees, New Method of Con¬ 
trol, 1244. Cassia siamea, Immune 
to Attack, 808. Conoderus bifovea - 
tus, Heteroderes amplicollis and Meg - 
apenthes opaculns on Tobacco, 1293. 

Cucumber : Mvcosphaerella citrul - 

Una in Japan, 1235. Verticil- 
Hum albo-atrum , 1234. 

6 ucumis : C. Melo : Lochmaea san - 
guinolenta in Catalonia (Spain), 222. 
C. sativus • Tetranychus yothers 1 
in Florida, 1127. 

Cucurbitaria sp., 516. 

Cucurbitaceae : Mvcosphaerella citrul - 
/i»a in Japan, 1235. 

Currant, Red: Resistance to Sphae- 
rotheca mors-uvac t 203. 

Cuscuta : C, arvensis, 208. C. 7 >*- 
/o/w, C. Epilhymum var. Trifohv 
(Biological Observations), 88 9. 

Cyamopsis psoraloides : Mite in Pres, 
of Bombay (India), 795. 

Cycloconium oleaginum , 219. 

Cynodon Dactylon : Leptocorisa acuta 
in Philippines, 529. 

Cyrenaica: Lepidoptera, 1280. 

Cytisus biflorus : Sitona crinita in 
Great Britain, 1245. 

Cytosporina citripcrda : On Mandarin 
Oranges in Italy, 657. 


Czecho-Slovakia: Decree respecting 
Control of Chrysophlyctis endobio- 
tica t 505. 

Dactylic glomerata : Puccmia gra- 
mints f. sp. A venae in Sweden, 
p. 270. 

Dactyloctenium aegypUacum : 

tocorisa acuta in Philippines, 529. 

Dactyloptus bromehae, 797. 

Dacus oleae : Control by Means of 
" Tvotrionte " System of Traps 
(" Capanette dachicide ") in Spain 
and Italy, 219. Control during 
1920 in Greece, 350. See also 
Olive Fly. 

Dahlia : D. rosea: Bacterium Sola- 
nacearum in N. Carolina, 1113. 
Dahlia sp. : Mite in Pres, of 
Bombay, 795. 

Dahomey : Botryodiplodia Thcobromae 
on Gossypium punctatum , 654. 

Dakota, North: Stem Rust of Wheat 
(.Puccmia gramims), 159. South : 
Bacterium flaccumfaciens on Beans, 
651. 

Dalbergia Sissoo, 217. 

Date Palm : “ Doud " in N. Africa, 
675. Scale Insect (Phoemcococcus 
marlatti) liable to Attack Cuttings, 
433. Injurious Insects in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, 584, 13x0. 

Dendrophoma Cinchonae : On Cin¬ 
chona in Indo-China, 1367. 

Denmark : Anticryptogamic Solu¬ 
tions in Preservation of Acorns 
and Beech-Mast, 589. 

Derolus discicollis : On Hentiera Po¬ 
mes in India, 1398. 

Desmorts constrictus : On Helianthus 
in Manitoba, 1124. 

Diabrotica vittata , D. tnvittata , and 
D . 12 -punctata\ Parasites of Ho- 
wardula benigna in U. S. A., 216 

Diadiplosis indica : Parasite of Phe- 
nacoccus virgatus in Bengal* 797 1 

Diaprepes : D. capsicaUs on Capsicum 
sp. in Porto Rico, 790. Diaprepes 
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sp.: On Banana in Porto Rico, 177. 

Diapus furtivus : On Shorea robusta 
in India, 1398. 

Diaspis: D. (Aulacapsis) flacourtiae 
on Flacourtia in Seychelles, 343. 
D. boisduvaUi on Laehocattleya 
Hybr. Victoriae and Odontoglos - 
sum Rossii in Colorado, 663. 

Diatraea saccharalis : Resistant Varie¬ 
ties of Java Sugar Cane Seedlings, 
270. 

Dibrachys cHsiocatnftae : Parasite of 
Laspeyresia pomonella in Valley of 
Grand Colorado, 523. 

Didymosphaeria Euphorbiae , 797. 

“ Die-back ” of Chillies, 343. 

Digitaria consangmnea : Leptocorisa 
acuta in Philippines, 529. 

Dinapate wnghti : On Washingtonta 
fihfera in California, 1007. 

Diorthus simplex : On Henticra Po¬ 
mes in India, 1398. 

Diospyros Kaki var Kiombo : Col - 
letoirichum Kaki in Italy, 213. 

Diplodia \ D. ilicina , 997. D . T heo- 
bromae , 516. 

Diplodina Castaneae : On Chestnut 
in France, 129. 

Dipterocarpus : Alcides dipterocarpi 
reared from Seeds in United Pro¬ 
vinces (India), 357. 

Dipteron, Undetermined : On Lucerne 
in France, 129. 

Dolichos Lablab : Vermicularia Cap¬ 
sid , 343. 

Doryphora : D. decemlineata, see Lep - 
tinotarsa decemlineata . D. Sas¬ 
safras : Platypus omnivorus in New 
South Wales, 356. 

Dothichiza Caryae : On Carya ovata 
in Michigan (U. S.), 1238. 

Dothidella TJlei: On Hevea brasi - 
Hensis in S. America, 342, 

Dothiorella Sanninii : Cause of Scab 
on Pomegranates in Italy, 659. 

Dreyfusia nUsslini : White Fir Beetle 
in Switzerland, 678. 

Drosophila rubrostriata : Parasite of 


Pieris brassicae in France, 125. 

Dryinidae : Hymenopteron Parasite 
of Idiocerus atkinsoni, /. clypealis , 
and /. niveosparsus in India, 894. 

41 Dry rot" (Fusarium sp.) of Po¬ 
tato in India, 391. 

Dutch East Indies: Tests of Arto- 
carpus spp. and Tectona grand is, 
1406. 

Dysdercus spp. : On Hibiscus Sab- 
dart ff a var, aliissima in Federated 
Malay States, 420. Resistant Cot¬ 
ton Varieties in Montserrat (West 
Indies), 368. 

Earias insulana anthophilana: On 
Gossypimn barbadense and Hibis¬ 
cus esculentus in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Egg Plant : Acherontia atropos in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. Bacterium Sola - 
nacearum in Philippines, 1116. 
Cercospora Melongenae in Philip¬ 
pines, 1118. Verticillium albo- 
atrum, 1234. 

Egypt: Coccidae, 1122. Cotton Boll- 
worm (Platyedra gossypiella) , 263. 
Law relating to Control of Boll 
Weevil and Seed of Cotton Plant, 
507. Pests and Diseases of Lima 
Bean (Phaseolus lunatus), 37. Phe - 
nacoccus hirsutus on Various Plants, 
1009. 

Elen sine indica : Apophyllia murina 
in Rhodesia, 1403. Leptocorisa 
acuta in Philippines, 529. 

Elm : Effect of Chloride of Lime on 
Trees, 1381, 

Elymus : E. arenarius : Puccinia gra- 
minis f. sp. Secalis in Sweden p. 270. 
Elymus sp. : Ophiobolus cariceti , 
iiio. 

Empis livida (?) : Nat. Enemy Tor- 
trix viridana in England, 895. 

Empoasca mail : Cause of Tip burn 
of Potatoes in U. S. A., 522. Artifi¬ 
cial Production of Tip-bum, or 
Hopper-bum in U. S. A., 215. 
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Bmpidae : Dipteton of ibid Fam* pro¬ 
bably Empis livida Nat. Enemy 
of Tortrix viridiana in England, 
»95* 

Encyrtus cotterelli : Bred from Sahl- 
bergella theobromae , 1397. 

Endpthia parasitica : Control Methods 
in Renewal of Chestnut Woods 
in France, 832. 

Entomosporium sp. : On Locjuat in 
Cape Province (S. Africa), 786. 

Ephestia kuehniella : On Castor Oil in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Epicauta E . adspersa on Potato in 
Argentina, 652. E . atomana on 
Fruits in Brazil, 664. 

Epipyrops. fuhginosa : Parasite of 
Idiocerus atkmsoni, I. clypcahs and 
/. niveosparsus in India, 894. 

Eriophyes spp. : On Figs and Rubus 
sp. in California, 673. 

Enosoma lanigera : Aphelinus nuili , 
American Parasite of Woolly Aphis 
introduced into France, 120. 

Eristalis tenax : Isana Eristalidis in 
Japan, 347. 

Eryobotrya japonica , see Locjuat. 

Erythrina spp. : Phenacoccus hirsu- 
tus in Egypt, 1009. 

Eticlla zmchenella : On Phaseolus lu- 
natus in Egypt, 37. 

Eublemma sp. (allied to quadnh- 
neata) living on Phenacoccus hir- 
sutus in Bengal, 797. 

Eucalyptus : E. Globulus : Ganoderma 
sessile in Argentina, 1001. Euca¬ 
lyptus sp. : Tetranychus y other si in 
Florida, 1127, 

Eugenia : E. caryophyllata : Pseud ao- 
nidia iota in Seychelles, 345. E, 
Jaman : Rhadinomeru s diversipes 
bred from E. /. in United Pro¬ 
vinces (India), 357. Eugenia sp. : 
Rhadinomerus subfasciatus bred from 

' E. sp. in Punjab, 357. 

Euprepocnemis plorans : On Phaseo¬ 
lus lunatus in Egypt, 37. 

Euxoa exclamationis and E. segetum : 


On Garden Crops in Cyrenaica* 

1240. 

Exoascus deformans : On Citrus FrUits 
and Cotton in Porto Rico, 796. 

Experimentation : Institute of' Plant 
Pathology and Researches at 
Rothamsted (England), 1250. 

Pabraea maculata , 786. 

Fagopyrum Fagopyrum : Pyrausta 
penitalism U. S.A., 1125. 

Fennel: Papilio machaon , in Cyrenai¬ 
ca, 1240. 

Fig: Eriophyes sp. in California, 
673. Injurious Insects in Brazil, 
664. Simaethis nemorana in Cyre¬ 
naica, 1240. 

Fiji: Promecotheca reichei on Coco¬ 
nut, 1307. 

Flacourtia : Diaspis ( Aulacaspis ) f!a- 
courtiae in Seychelles, 343. 

Flax : Xylma exoleta in Cyrenaica, 
1240. 

Florida : Caulophilus latinasus , Dama¬ 
ge to Seeds, 1402. Mosaic trans¬ 
missible, of Lettuce, 105. Te¬ 
tranychus yothersi on Avocado, etc., 
1127. Thielavtopsis on Coconut, 
1237. Xylostodoris luteolus on Oreo- 
doxa regia , 223. 

Fomes : F. annosus , 120. Fomes sp. 
on Rubber in Malaya, 716. 

“ Formica argentina " ( Iridomyrmex 
humilis ), 873. 

Formicides : In Brazil, 664. 

Formosa, see Japan. 

" Formosa " Spanish Vine attacked 
by Mildew in Italy, m. 

France: Aphelinus mali, American 
Parasite of Woolly Aphis intro¬ 
duced from U. S. A., 126. Diplo- 
dina Castaneae on Chestnut, 116. 
Dipteron, Undetermined on Lucerne, 
129. Endothia parasitica and “Ma- 
ladie de l’encre ", Means of Preven¬ 
tion in Renewal of Chestnut Woods, 
832. Glyphodes unionalis on Jas¬ 
mine in Var. 672. Hypopta caes - 
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irum on Asparagus, 1240. Icerya 
purchasi : Near ‘Paris, 131 ; In 
H&rauJt, 132; In Provence, 891. 
Leptinotarsa decemlineata in Gi- 
* ronde, 899. Control of, 772. Ly- 
mantria dispar (Bombyx dispar ; of 
Apricot * Trees, in Vaucluse, 898. 
Neurotoma nemoralis on Peach, 
353. Operophthera {Cheimatobia ) 
brumaia , Control of, 1005. Phtho - 
rimaea operculella (Potato Tuber 
Moth) in H£rault, 220. Phytoph- 
thova infestans , Immune Potato 
Hybrids, 248. Pier is brassicae , 
Parasite of Apanteles glomeratus , 
Compsilura concinnala. Drosophila 
rubrostriata and Phora chlorogastra, 
125- 

Fruit Fly : In Brazil, 664. 
Fumigation: Economy in Hydro¬ 
cyanic Fumigation, 127, 

Fimkia ovata and F . subcordala : 

Botrytis vulgaris in Italy, 656. 

44 Fusafine ”, 113, 

“ Fusariol ", 113. 

Fusanum : F . cubense on Banana in 
Porto Rico, 177. F. Lycopersici 
(Sleepy Disease) of Tomato in 
Great Britain and the Channel isles* 
1234. F. nivale: Resistance of 
Wheat X Rye Hybrids in Russia, 
8x8. F. Solani , Dry Rot of Potato 
in Argentina, 652. F. udum , F. 
vasinfectum , 5x6. Fusarium sp. 
Probable Cause of Disease of Cro- 
talaria juncea and C. usaramoensis 
in Tonkin, 516. Cause of Dry Rot 
of Potato in India, 331. Injurious 
to Tomato in N. Queensland, 1117. 
Fusarium spp. 113. 

Fusicladium : F. pirinum, Control 
methods in Cape Province (S. A- 
frica), 780. Fusicladium sp. on I<o- 
quat in Cape Province. 


Ganoderma sessile : On Fruit and 
Forest Trees in Argentina, 1061, 


- Garlic: Sclerotium cepivorum in Ca¬ 
talonia (Spain), 784. 

Georgia: Caulophilus lalinasus Harm¬ 
ful to Seeds, 1402. Pyllosticia 
congesta on Prunus triflora , 344. 

Germany : Botrytis antherarum-Tri- 
folii on Trifolium pralense , 402. 

“ Germisan ”, 113. 

Ghessab {Pennisetum spicatum) , 1036. 

Glenea sp. : On Heritiera Fomes in 
India, 1398. 

Glomerella Gossypii , 517. 

Glycine: G. Soja : Bacterium flac - 
cumfaciens , 651. Glycine sp.: Ice¬ 
rya purchasi in Hdrault, 132. 

Glyph odes : G. crameralls (= Marga - 
roma caesalis) : 1406. G. unionalis 
on Jasmine in Var. (France) 672. 

“ Goja ” of Pepper, 795, 

Gold Coast: Cercyonia citri on Ci¬ 
trus spp., 890. Sahlbergella theo- 
brotnae on Cocoa, 1387. 

Gossypium : G. barbadensc ; Farias 
insulana anthophilana in Cyrenai- 
ca, 1240. G. herbaceum : Verli- 
cillium albo-atrum ,1234. G. punc - 
latum (G. barbadense) : Botryodi- 
plodia Theobromae in Dahomey, 654. 

Gourliea decorticans: Ganoderma ses¬ 
sile in Argentina, 1001. 

Grasses : Ophiobolus cariceti cause of 
” Take-all ” Disease, in New York 
State. 1109. 

Great Britain: England: — Ba¬ 
cillus carotovorus , on Violets, 1236. 
Plant Pathological Researches at 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, 
1250. Stgalphus luteipes Parasite of 
Laria rufimana “ Bean Bruchus ”, 
1241. 5 phaeroth eca mors-uvae, Com- 
paratively Resistant Red Currant 
Varieties, 208. Tortrix viridana 
Nat. Enemies of, 895. Scot- 
11 a n d : Phomop&is Pseudotsugae 
Parasite of Larix leptolepsis 
and Tsuga Albertiana , 121. Ge¬ 
neral: Silona crinita , S. hispi- 
dula and 5 . sulcifrons, injurious to 
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Leguminosae, 1245. Synchytrium 
Solani , Resistant Potato Varieties, 
512 - 

Grass Grubs (Larvae of Odontria), 

Greece: Lasioptera berlesiana on 
Olive, 350. Control of Olive Fly 
(Dacus oleae) in 1920, 350, Vine 
Phylloxera, 1317. 

Gregarina spp.: On Sitona hispidula 
in Great Britain, 1245. 

Grenada: Cholus wattsi on Pine¬ 
apples, 790. Pests of Cocoa, 576. 

Grevillea : G. robusta : Phenacoccus 
hirsutus in Egypt, 1009* Tetra- 
nychus yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

Grevia subargentea , 122. 

Grey Pyralis ( Steganopiycha pinico - 
land), 677, 

Gryllidae, 793. 

Guignardia Yersini : On Cinchona in 
Indo-Cbina, 1357. 

Gummosis: Of Chestnut, 87 Dry 
Gummosis of Citrus Fruits, toO, 
335 - 

Heart Rot, of Potato in India, 321. 

Hedysarum coronarium, see Sainfoin. 

Helianthus : H . annnus var. petio- 
laris and H. giganteus : Calligrapha 
exclamabionis, 1124. Helianthus 
spp.: C. e. and Mordellistina pu - 
stulata in Manitoba, 1124. 

Heliothis armigefa : On Cotton in S. 
Africa, 572. 

Hellula undalis : On Cabbages in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Helminthosporium : H. gramineum , 
113. if. macrocarpum on Peach in 
Piedmont (Italy), 888. Helmintho¬ 
sporium sp. on Rice in Pres, of 
Madras (India), 883. 

Heritiera : H. Fomes Host of Chry- 
sobothris sp., Derolus discicollis 
Diorthus simplex , Glenea sp. ; 
Platypus uncinabus, Trigonura ru - 
ficaudis and T. tenuicaudis in In¬ 
dia, 139S. 


Heteroderes amplicollis : On Tobacco 
in Cuba, 1293. 

Hevea brasiliensis : Cambisan Tar in 
Control of Various Diseases, 575. 
Dothidella Ulei in S. Africa, 342. 

Hibiscus : H . cannabinus and if. 
esculentus : Farias insulana antho - 
philana in Cyrenaica, 1240. if. 
Sabdariffa var. altissima : JQysder- 
cus spp. in Fed. Malay States, 
420. Hibiscus spp.: Phenacoccus 
hirsutus in Egypt, 1009. 

“ Hibiscus Mealy Bug ” (Phenacoc¬ 
cus hirsutus), 1009. 

Hicoria Pecan : Tetranychus yothetsi 
in S. Carolina, 1127. 

Hippocrepis ciliata : Uromyces Hip- 
pocrepitUs ih Macedonia, 107. 

Hippotxon celerio : On Vines in Cy¬ 
renaica, 1290. 

Homalonolus coriaceus : On Coconut 
in Brazil, 670. 

Hopper burn of Potato, see Tipburn. 

Hops: Forms Resistant to Mildew 
(Sphaerotheca Humuli), 207. 

Hordeum: Ophiobolus cariceh , 1110. 

Howardula benigna: Parasite of Dia- 
brotica vittala, D. trivittata and D. 
12-punctatam. U. S. A., 2t6. 

Hamulus Lupulus , see Hops. 

Hypopta caestrum : On Asparagus in 
France, 1246. 

Hypsipyla : if. robusta on Ccdrela 
Toona, Natural Enemies of, 1398. 

Hystnx : if. javanica, 1406. Hystrix 
sp.: Ophiobolus cariceti, mo. 

Icacorea PANICULATA : Tetranychus 
yothersi in Florida, 1127. 

leery a purchasi: In H£rault, 132. 
In Provence, 891. Near Paris, 
131. On Citrus sp. in Spain, 1004. 
Control with Novius cardinalis, 892. 

Idaho (State of) : Cenangium pini- 
philum on Pines, 118. 

Idiocerus atkinsoni , /, clypealis and 
/. niveosparsus on Mangp in India 
and Nat. Enemies, 894. 
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Ilex paraguariensis , see Mat6. 

14 Incappucciamento” of Red Clover, 
996 . 

India: Bacillus Solanacearum (Ring 
Disease) and Fusarium (Dry Rot) 
of Potato, 331. "Black Heart 0 
and “ Heat Rot”, 331. Braco- 
nidae, New indian Species, 348. 
Idiocerus athinsoni, 7 . clypealis , 
7. niveosparsus on Mango and 
Their Nat. Enemies, 894. Oriolus 
luteolus (= O. tnelanocephalus), Use¬ 
ful Bird, 217. Smut of Sorghum 
(Sphacelotheca Sorghi ), Influence of 
Temperature on the Distribution, 
1233. Phthorimaea operculella Po¬ 
tato Moth, 331. Triphleps lan - 
ri/ws Nat. Enemy of Platyedra gos- 
sypiella, 526. Upupa epops indica, 
Useful Bird, 793. See also. Behar 
and Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, Ma¬ 
dras, Punjab and United Provinces. 

" Indian Black-headed Oriole** (Orio¬ 
lus luteolus), 217. 

“ Indian hoopoe ** ( Upupa epops in¬ 
dica), 703. 

Indo-China : New Micromycete on 
Cinchona spp., 1387. 

Ink Disease, see "Mai de l’encre 

Insecticide, see Spraying. 

Iphiaulax dubitorus : Nat. Enemy of 
Laphygma exempta in Queensland, 
53 J. 

Ips : 1. longifolia on Pinus longi/oha 
in India, 1398, 7 . pint on Pinus 

divaricata and P, resinosa in 
Minnesota, 1228. 

Iraq, see Mesopotamia. 

lridomyrmex humihs : Ministerial Or¬ 
der announcing Precautions to 
be taken against Propagation hi 
Italy, 873. 

Isaria Eristalidis : on Eristalis tenax 
and 7 . Cosmopsaltriae, I , japonica in 
Japan, 347. 

Italy : Anuraphis persicae on Peach 
in Piedmont, 888. Aspergillus va- 
rians on Maize, 114. Botrytis vul¬ 


garis on Funkia spp., 656. On 
Ro 9 e, 656. Cercospora Aracki- 
dis var. tnacrospora on Peanut in 
Ivombardy, 518. Chrysomphalus die- 
tyospermi “ Bianca rossa ** of Ci¬ 
trus Fruits, Host of Aspidiotus 
lounsburyi introduced into Italy, 
665. Colletotrichum Kaki : on 
Diospyros Kaki var. Kiornbo, 214. 
Cytosporina citriperda on Manda¬ 
rins, 657. Dacus oleae (Olive Fly): 
Value of Dotrionte “ Capannette ” 
System as Means of Control, 2x9. 
Dothiorella Sanninii of Pomegra¬ 
nate, 659. Gummosis, Dry, of 
Citrus Fruits in Sicilia, 106, 335. 
Helminthosporium macrocarpum on 
Peach in Piedmont, 888. Irido- 
myrmex humilis , Ministerial Order 
announcing Precautions to be tak¬ 
en against Propagation, 873. Las- 
peyresia molesta on Almond and 
Apricot in Diguria, 134. Macro- 
phoma flaccida on Dried Grapes, 
x 13. “ Mai secco ,J of Citrus Fruits 

of the Fruit Trees attacked by Simi¬ 
lar Disease, 335. Microsphaera 
quercina on Oak in Sicilia, 1121. 
Micro stroma Tonellianutn on Mul¬ 
berry in Marche, 1002. Monilia 
cinerea on Peach in Piedmont, 
888. Mycological Flora in S. Italy, 
Contribution to, 997. Oidium, on 
Oak in Sicily, 1121, On Chestnut 
in Emilia, 2x4. Oidium farinosum 
on Apples, 1x21. Oidium leuco- 
conium on Peach in Piedmont, 
888. " Oidio bruno" of Goose¬ 

berry (Sphaerotheca mors-uvae) in 
Piedmont, 785. On Ribes spp., 
1121. Panicum erectum and P. 
phyllopogon on Rice, 1003. Pe- 
nicillium crustaceum on Quince, 320. 
Peronospora, " Formosa ’* Vine 
Var. Resistant, in. Pavana 
" Italian var. Resistaht, 831. Pe¬ 
ronospora Trifoliorum on Uuceme 
from Argentina, 653. PhyUostic- 


6 * 
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to Montemartinii , on Buddleta va- 
riabilis , 211. Rhyttsma acennum 
(Melastnia acerina) and Rhyt. punc - 
tatum on Maple, 117. 
ctnum (Melastnia salicma) on Salt* 
vtminahs , 117. Rhtzopus nigri¬ 

cans : On Pumpkins, 510. Sain¬ 
foin, Pests of, in Sicily, 608. Smut 
of Tomato, 1000. Sphaerotheca mors - 
wvate : on Rtbes spp., 1121 Vine, Di¬ 
seases of, in Sicily, 586. Ithone 
fusca : Nat Enemy of Harmful 
Coleoptera in Australia, 1396. 

Japan: Government Enactments in 
Formosa regulating the Importa¬ 
tion and Exportation of Plants, 
504. Isarta Enstalidis Nat. Ene¬ 
my of Enstalis tenax, 347 My cos- 
phaerella citrulhna on Various Cu- 
curbitaceae, 1235 

Japanese Plum (Prunus tr if lor a), 344 

Jasmine. Glyphodes umonalis in 
Var (France), 672. 

Jassidae, 894 

Java* Sugar Cane Var. resistant to 
Disease and to Diatraea saccharalis , 
270. Pests of Artocarpus spp , 1406. 

“ Jowar ”, 1233 

Juglans cmerea, J . nigra, J regia , 
J Sieboldtana * Rhagoletis suavis 
inU. S. A., 355. 

” Juniper Webworm ” ( Ypsolophus 

margmellus), 533 

Jumperus communis and var aarea, 
depressa, hibernica, ho) izontahs : 
Ypsolophus margmellus in New 
Jersey (U. S. A), 533. 

Kansas (U. S ) : Rust and Ustilago 
A venae, 0 Kanota ” Oat Var Re¬ 
sistant, 35. 

Kenya: jChrysomphalus aurantii on 
Citrus Fruits, 354. Cnocens vtn- 
dissima on Asparagus , sp., 890. 

” Kokadva ” of Pepper, 705. 

LABRORHYNCHVS NlGRICORNlS ; Nat. 


Enemy of Tortnx vtridana in Eng¬ 
land, 895. 

Lachnopus coffeae and Lachn coffeae 
montanus : On Coffee in Porto 
Rico, 790. 

Laehocattleya, Hybr. Victortae : Dias - 
pis boisduvaln in Colorado, 663. 

Lagenana vulgaris var. Gourda : My - 
cosphaerella citrulhna , 1233. 

Laphygma : L. exempta on Sugar 
Cane and Maize in Queensland, 
1531. L. exigua on Garden Crops 
in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Larch * Steganoptycha pmicolana in 
Switzerland, 677. 

Lana rufimana : Host of Sigalphus 
luteipes in England, 1241. 

Lanx leptolepis Phomopsis Pseudo - 
tsugae in Scotland, 121 

Lasioptera berlesiana On Olive in 
Greece, 250 

Laspeyresia * L molesta in Peach 
and other Fruits in Liguria, 134. 
L pomonella in S Africa, 780. 
Observations in Colorado 323. 
L pomonella var simpsomi , 523 

Lathyrus odoratns, 343 Xyhna exoleta 
in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Lavender (Lavandula vera) Phohota 
praecox in France, 1357. 

Leaf-bliglit * of Chestnut and Peach 
(Entomosponum sp) in S Africa* 
780 

Leaf - Spot of Strawberry (Myco¬ 
sphaerella Fraganae), 1389 

Lechnops psuln : On Pstdium Guayava 
in Porto Rico, 790 

Lemon: Dry Gummosis in Italy, 
335 - 

Leptinotarsa decemhneata , 1124. In 
the Gironde, 797. Control Mea¬ 
sures in France, 872. 

Leptoconsa acuta : On Rice in Phi¬ 
lippines and L. varicorms, 529. 

Leptothrips mah : Nat. Enemy of Te- 
tfanyckus yoihersi in Florida, 1127. 

Lettuce: Mosaic* Transmissible, in 
U. S. A. especially in Florida, 105- 
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Teracotona submacula in S. Africa, 
1008. 

Leucocloe daplidice albidice : On Cab¬ 
bage in Cyrenaica, 124. 

Leucopyis sp.: Nat. Enemy of Aphis 
sorghi and A . gossypn injurious 
to Sorghum and Cotton respecti¬ 
vely in Sudan, 893. 

Ligustrum , sp. : Effect of Ferrocya- 
nide of Potassium, 218. Glyphodes 
unto tut Its , 672. 

L ilium bulbiferum : As Weed in Prus¬ 
sia, 1239. 

Liophron : Nat. Enemy of Sitona 
sulcifrons in Great Britain, 1245. 

Lochmaea sangumolenta : On Melon- 
in Catalonia (Spain), 222 

Locusta ( Pachvtylus ) : Revision of the 
Genus, 346. L. danica, L. mt- 
gratoria , L. migrator 101 des , L. par - 
dahna, 34b. Locusts in Brazil, 
bb4. 

Locusiana par dahna and L. sol it aria, 
346 - 

Lohum : L . perenne : Puccima lo¬ 
in na in Macedonia, 10. Urocystis 
Bohvan in Spain, 782. 

Lopidea sp. : Living on Rhagoletis 
suavis in U. S. A., 355. 

Loquat: Scab (Fusicladium pinnum 
var. Enobotryae ), 78b. 

Ivotrionte (Method): For Control of 
Olive Fly, 219. 

Lucerne: Colzas croceus minor in Cy- 
Tenaica, 1240. Cuscuta Epithy - 
mum var. Tnfoln , 889. Dipte- 

ron, Undetermined in France, 129. 
In Italy, 794. Peronospora Trifo - 
horum on Lucerne of Argentina 
Origin, in Italy, 653. Sitona his - 
pidula in Great Britain, 1245. 

Luzon (Isle of) : Bacterial Plant Di¬ 
seases, 875. 

Lybia : Chloryta lybica of* Vine, 
356 . 

Lycopersicum escltlentum : Septoria Ly - 
copersici var. europaea in Catalo¬ 
nia (Spain), 777. 


Lymantria : Z.. dispar m Spain, 791. 
On Apricots in Vaucluse (France, 
898. L . monacha , 358. 

Lysimachia quadnfolia : Injurios due 
to Causes of Chemical Origin, 1381. 

Af^c^ci/s cynomolgus : On Tectona 
grandts in Dutch East Indies, 1406. 

Macedonia: Fungi, 107. 

“Macoda” of Pepper, 795. 

Macrodactylu$ suturalis : On Fruit 
in Brazil, 664. 

Macrophoma flaccida : On Dried Gra¬ 
pes in the Marches (Italy), 115. 

Madras: Helmznihosporium sp. on 
Rice, 883. Sympiezomtas beesoni 
on Tectona grandts , 357. Thiela- 
viopsis paradoxa on Coconut, 886. 

Maize : Apophyllia mitnna in Rho¬ 
desia, 1403. Aspergillus varians 
in Italy, 114. Laphygma exempta 
in Queensland, 53 t. Pests in Brazil, 
664 In S. Africa, 565. " Pink 

Grub ” in Rhodesia, 1403. Plutella 
macultpennis and Pyraasta nubilahs 
in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Malacosoma neustna : Observations 
in Spain, 79T. 

Malaya : Fomes sp. on Rubber, 716. 

M allot us phzlipptnensis : Rhadmotne- 
rus malloti bred from M. p. in 
United Provinces (India), 357. 

Mahaceae: Rust of, pp. 272-273- 
277 and R. 108. 

Mandarin : Cytosponna citriperda in 
Italy, 657. 

Mangifera indica, 343. Tetranychus 
yothersi in Florida, 1127. See also 
Mango. 

Mango : Aleurocanthus woglumi in 
Cuba, 1124. Idiocerus atkinsoni , 
I. clypeahs and I. niveosparsus and 
Nat. Enemies in India, 894. 

Manihot uitlissima : Coteosternus gra - 
nicolhs in Brazil, 790. 

Maple: Ceroplastes rubens in Sey¬ 
chelles, 345. Ceroplastes sp. in 

- Herault (France), 1^2, 



MarasfHius Sacchari : Resistant Java 
Sugar Cane Varieties, 270. 

Margaronia caesalis : On Artocarpus 
elastica , A, integra and A, rigida 
in Dutch Bast Indies, 1406. 

Marssonia Potentillae : On Strawber¬ 
ries in Ontario (Canada), 1389. 

Massachusetts: Injuries to Weymouth 
Pines due to Causes of Chemical 
Origin, 1381. 

Mat£: Ceroplastes sp. in State of 
Parana (Brazil), 221. 

" Meade", Cotton Var. resistant to 
Boll Weevil (Anthonomus grandis) 
in U. S. A., 713. 

Mecistocerus fumosus : On Pinus Ion - 
gifolia in United Province and 
Punjab (India), 357. 

Medlar, see Loquat. 

Megapenthes opaculus : On Tobacco 
in Cuba, 1243. 

Megastes puciaks : On Sweet Potato 
in State of Bahia (Brazil), 1006. 

Melampsora saltcina : Mycoplasmic 
Theory, p. 277. 

Melanospora sp. 516. 

Melasmia acenna and M. salicma : 
On Acer campestre and Sakx 
viminalis resepectively, in Italy, 

117. 

Melolonthinae, 793. 

Melon: Lochmaea sanguinolenta in 
Catalonia (Spain), 122. Mycosphae - 
rella citrulkna in Japan, 1235. 

Melyridae , 1403. 

Mercury, Salts of: In Anticryptoga- 
mic Treatment of Seeds, 113. 

Mesopotamia: Disease and Pests of 
Date Palm, 584, 1316. 

Meiopius umfestratus : Nat. Enemy 
of Laphygma exempta in Queensland, 
53*- 

Michigan : Rosellinia Caryae and Do - 
thichiza Caryae on Carya ovata, 
*33$- 

Micopia, 122. 

Microplitis : M. eusirus reared from 
Achaea janatu in India, 348. M. 


simihs , Parasite of Agrotie ypsilon , 
34$. 

Microsphaera : M. Euonymi : Myco¬ 
plasmic Condition, p. 277 M. quer - 
cina and Oak Oidium, in Sicily, 
1121. 

Microstroma Tonellianum : On Mul¬ 
berry in Italy, 1002. 

Mildew: American Gooseberry Mil¬ 
dew (Sphaerotheca mors-uvae), 208. 

- Hop Mildew ( Sphaer . Humuh ), 
207. Mycoplasmic condition, p. 
277. 

Minnesota : Ips pini on Ptnus divari - 
cata and P. resinosa , 1128. 

Mirabilis Jalapa : Mite in Pres, of 
Bombay, 795. 

" Mirya " of Pepper, 795. 

Mistletoe: On Spruce in Switzer¬ 
land, 789. 

Mollis ia Ear liana : On Strawberries 
in Ontario (Canada), 1389. 

Monacon abruplum and M. produc- 
tum : Reared from Platypus unci - 
natus and Diapus furtivus respec¬ 
tively, in India, 1393. 

Monika : M. cmerea on Peach Lea¬ 
ves in Piedmont, 888. 

Monika sp. : On Cacao of Venezuela 
Var., 427. 

Montana : Cenangium pimphilum on 
Pines, 118. 

Montserrat (West Indies) ; Cotton 
resistant to Diseases and Cotton 
Stainers (Dysdercus and Oxycare - 
nu$ t spp.), 368. 

Mordelkstina pustulata : On. Helian- 
thus spp. in Manitoba (Canada), 
1124. * 

Morocco : Icerya purchasi , Control of, 
by means of Novius cardinalis , 892. 
Porthetria dispar on Oak, 1247. 
Potato, Diseases of, 1386. Rust, 
Hard Moroccan Wheats resistant, 
1046. 

Mosaic; Transmissible Mosaic 6f 
Lettuce in U, S. A. especially in 
Florida, 105. 



Mucor stolonifer : Mechanism of the 
Parasitic Action, 778. 

" Murda 11 of Pepper, 795. 

Musa : M. sapientum see Banana; 
M . textilis, see Abaca, Musa sp., 
343- 

" Mutlagariroga ” of Pepper, 795. 

MyCoplasm: Theory of: Practical 
Bearing pp. 269-280.*' 

Mycosphaerella : M. citrullina on Cu- 
curbitaceae in Japan, M. Fraga- 
riae, 1389. 

Myrmecophily, 122. 

Myrtaceae : Injurious Insects in Bra¬ 
zil, 664. 

Nasturtium austriacum (= Roripa 
austnaca) : New Weed in U. S. A., 
I 39 2 * 

Natal : Argopistes sexvittatus on Wild 
Olives, 890. 

Natal Red Topped Grass ( Tricholea - 
na rosea), 1403. 

Nelutnbo lutea and N. nuctfera * Py- 
rausta pemtalis in IT. S. A., 1125. 

Neocosmospora vasinfecta , 516. 

Neorotcma nemoralis : On Peach in 
France, 353. 

New Caledonia: Papxlio lerath as 
in Control of the Weed Aclepias 
c urassavica , 66 1. 

New England ; Apanteles tnelanosce- 
lus Parasite of Porthetria dispar 
introduced into U. S. A. from Si¬ 
cily, 1242. 

New Hampshire: Injuries of Pines 
due to Causes of Chemical Origin, 
1381* 

New J ersey : Nasturtium austriacum 
(= Roripa austriaca), New Weed, 
1392. Ophiobolus cariceti , Cause of 
Take-All Disease of Cereals and 
Grasses, 1109, 1110. 

New South Wales: Gall Form of 
Vine Phylloxera, 796. Platypus 
omnivor us, on Wood, 359. 

New Zealand: Venturia pirina , 750. 

Noctuidae, 793. f 


Novius cardinalis : In Control of 
I eery a purchasi in Morocco, 892. 

Oak : Microsphaera quercina and 
Oidium in Sicily, 1121. Porthetria 
dispar in Morocco, 1247. Tortrix 
viridana , Observations in Spain 791* 
Nat. Enemies of, in England, 895. 

Oats : Puccinia graminis , f. sp. A ve¬ 
nae and sp. Tritici in Sweden, 
p. 270. Rust Resistant Varieties: 
“ Excelsior " in Brazil, 241. “ Ka- 
nota ” in Kansas (U. S. A.), 35, 
Susceptible : North American Ty¬ 
pes in Brazil, 241. See also Avena. 

“ Occhio di Pavone ” : Of Olive (Cy- 
cloconium oleaginum), 219. 

Odina Wodier : Osphila odinae in 
United Provinces (India), 357. 

Odontoglossum Rossii : Diaspis bois- 
duwalu in Colorado, 663. 

Odontria, 1397. 

Oedaule strtngifrons : Bred from Ca¬ 
ry oborus gonagra in India, 1398. 

Oidium : O. fartnosum on Apples in 
Italy, 1121. O. leucoconium on 
Peach in Piedmont (Italy), 888. 
Oak Oidium on Chestnut in Emilia 
(Italy), 214. In Sicily, 1121. Vine 
Oidium, *' Pavana M Var. Resist¬ 
ant, 831. 

" Olivastri ”, 219. 

Olive Fly : see Dacus oleae . 

Olive: Acherontia airopos in Cyre- 
naiea, 1240. Argopistes oleae in 
Cape Province, 890. Glyphodes 
unionalis , 672. Diseases in U. S. 
A., 1058. Olive Fly ( Dacus oleae), 
Control by Lotrionte Method (" Ca- 
pannette ”) in Spain and Italy, 
219. Wild Olive : Argopistes sexvit¬ 
tatus in Cape Province, Natal and 
Orange Free State, 890. 

Ontario : Mollisia Earliana on Straw¬ 
berry, 1389. 

Oospora Scabies : On Potato in Is¬ 
land of Chiloe (Chili), 827. Itl 
Argentina, 652. 
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Operophthera (Cheimatobia) brumata : 
Control in France, 1005. 

Ophiobolus cariceti : As Cause of 
Take-all Disease of Cereals and 
Grasses, 1109, mo. 

Ophonoides australis : Nat. Enemy 
on Laphygma exempta in Queens¬ 
land, 531. 

Orange: Aleurocanthus woghtmi in 
Cuba, 1224, Dry Gummosis in 
Italy, 335- 

Orange Free State. Argo pistes sex - 
vittatus on Wild Olives, 896. 

Orchidaceae : Scale Insects in Colo¬ 
rado, 663. 

Oregon: Salvia Aethiopis and S. 
sylvestris , New Weeds, 1393. 

Oreodoxa regia : Xylostodons luteolus 
in Florida, 223. 

Oriolus lutdolus (O. melanocephalus). 
Useful Bird in India, 217. 

Orobanche , 521. O. crenata (=• O. 
speciosa). Control of, 788. 

Oryctes bispinosus : On Date Palm 
in N. Africa, 675. 

Osphilia odtnae : Bred from Odina 
Wodier and Cassia Fistula in Uni¬ 
ted Provinces (India), 357. 

Oxycarenus spp. : Resistant Types 
of Cotton in Montserrat (West In¬ 
dies), 368. 

Ozotomerns maculosus: On Hentiera 
Fomes, 1398. 


Pachytylus see Locusta. 

** Paddy borer ” (Schoenobius incer - 
tellus), 529. 

Palaeornis alexandn : On Tectona 
grandis in Dutch Hast Indies, 1406. 

Palms: Injurious Insects in Bra¬ 
zil, 664. 

Panicum : P. barbinode, P. Carina- 
turn , P. colonum , P. Crus-Galli, P . 
flavidum , P. reptans : Leptocorisa 
acuta in Philippines, 529. P. erec - 
turn and P. phyllopogon in Italian 
Rice Fields, 1003. P. mihaceum : 


Ustilago Panici-miliacei in Cata¬ 
lonia (Spain), 777. 

Papilio : P. leratii in Control of 
Asclepias curassavica , Weed in 
New Caledonia, 661. P. machaon 
on Fennel in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Parahyba (State of) : Cerococcus para - 
hybensis on Coffee, 532. 

Pana canella : On Strawberry in 
California, 130. 

Parkinson 1a aculatea : Phenacoccus 
hirsutus in Egypt, 1009. 

Parrot: Harmful to Tectona grandis 
in Dutch East Indies, 1406. 

" Pasador ” of Tobacco, ( Conoderus 
bifoveatus, Heteroderes amphcolhs , 
Megapenthes opaculus), in Cuba, 
1243. 

“ Pavana ”, Italian Vine resistant to 
Peronospora, 831. 

Pea: Baratra brassicae and Xyliva 
exoleta in Cyrenaica, 1240. Pink 
Grub in Rhodesia, 1403. Sitona 
crinita, in Great Britain, 1245. 

Peanut: Cercospoia Arachidis var. 
macrospora in Dombardy, 518. 

Pissodes piceae : On Pines in Switzer¬ 
land, 678. 

Pisum sativum : Uromyces Pisi in 
Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Pittosporum : I eery a purchasi in Pro¬ 
vence, 891. 

Pithuranthos tortuosus : In Control of 
Colias croceus minor in Cyrenaica, 
1240. 

Plane: Ceroplastes spp. in H6rault 
(France), 132. 

Plasmodiophora Brassicae : Mycoplas- 
mic Condition, p. 277. 

Platyedra gossypiella (Pink Bollworm) : 
Triphleps tantilus , Nat. Enemy in 
India, 526. 

Platypus : P. omnivorus on Timber 
in New South Wales, 350. P. un- 
cinatus on Heritiera Fomes in 
India, 1398. 

Plum blotch (Phyllosticta congesta), 

344 - 



Plutella maculipennis : On Cabbage 
and Maize in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Poa : P. abyssinica : “ Pink Grub ” 
in Rhodesia, 1403. Poa sp. : Spe¬ 
cial Form of Puccinia graminis in 
Sweden, p. 270. 

Podosphaera : P. leucotricha, 1221. 
P. tridactyla on Prunus Armeniaca 
in Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Polydrosus pilosus: On Forests ni 
Switzerland, 676. 

Polygonum pennsylvanicum : Pyrausta 
penitalis in U. S. A., 1125. 

Pomegranate : Anna tyrrhaea in Cy¬ 
renaica, 1240. Dothiorella Sannimi 
in Italy, 659. 

Porthetna dispar : On Oak in Mo¬ 
rocco, 1247. Host of Apanteles , 
melanoscelus , imported into New 
England, from Sicily, 124 2. 

Porto Rico : Diaprepes sp. f Fusarium 
cube use and Phyllophaga sp. on 
Banana, 177. Diaprepes capsicahs 
on Capsicum spp., 790. Exoph- 
thalmodes roseipes , on Citrus Fruits 
and Cotton, 890. Lachnopus cof- 
feae and var. montanus on Coffee, 
790. Lechriops psidii on Psidium 
Guayava, 790. 

Potato : Bacillus Solanacearum (Ring 
Disease) in India, 331. Black heart 
or Heart Rot in India, 331. Chry- 
sophlyctis endobiotica (Canker) : De¬ 
cree regulating Control in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, 305. Fusarium sp (Dry 
Rot) in India, 331. Lepiinotarsa 
decemhneata (Colorado Beetle) in 
Gironde (France), 897. Mite in 
Pres, of Bombay, 795. Oospora Sca¬ 
bies in Island oi Chiloe, 827. 795. 
Phthorimaea operculella (Potato Tu¬ 
ber Moth) in Herault (France), 
220. In India, 331. In Tunisia, 
351, Phytophthora infestans , (Po¬ 
tato Mildew) Immune Hybrids in 
France, 248. In Isle of Chiloe 
and Control Measures, 827. Myoc- 
plasm Theory, pp. 273-275-277. 


Synchytrium Solani Resistant Vars. 

- in Great Britain, 512. “ Tim¬ 

bers ” 795. Tip-burn (Etiology of) 
in U. S. A., 522. Artificial Pro¬ 
duction of, 215. Verticillium albd - 
alrum, 1234. Wart Disease in 
S. Africa, 781. Disease, General, in 
Morocco, 1386. In Argentina, 652. 

Potato Eeafhopper (Empoasca malt), 
2 15 - 

Potato Moth (Phthorimaea opercu¬ 
lella) in Tunisia, 1321. In H6- 
rault, 220. In India, 331. 

Proctotrypidae sp. Nat. Enemy of 
Leptocorisa acuta in the Philippi¬ 
nes, 529. 

Promecotheca reichei : On Coconut in 
Fiji, 1397. 

Prunus : P. Armeniaca : Podosphaera 
tridactyla in Catalonia, (Spain) 777. 
P. A. and P. domestica : Ganoderma 
sessile in Argentina, 1101. P. do¬ 
mestica : Microstroma Tonellianum 
in Italy, 1002. P. serotina : In¬ 
juries due to Chemical Origin, 1381. 
P. triflora : Phylloshcta congesta in 
Georgia, 344. 

Prussia : Ltlium bulbijerum as Weed, 
i 2 39 . 

Pscudaonidia : P. iota : On Eugenia 
caryophyllata and Ps. aldabraca on 
Bark of “ Bois d’Amande **, in 
Seychelles, 395. 

Pseudococcus : Ps. corymbatus and 
Ps. virgatus 797. Ps. hibisci, 1009. 

Pseudomonas : Ps. campeslris on 
Cabbages: Ps. Citri on Citrus 
Fruits, Ps. Malvacearum , on Cot¬ 
ton : Ps. Phaseoli on Beans in 
Isle of Luzon (Philippines), 875. 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii : Phomopsis 
Pseudotsugae, 121. 

Psidium Guayava : Conotrachelus psi¬ 
dii in Brazil, 790: Lechriops psidii 
in Porto Rico, 790. Phenacoccus 
hirsutus in Egypt, 1009 

Pteris aquilina : Injuries due to 
Causes of Chemical Origin, 1381. 



Pterocarpus : Hard Woods resistant 
to Termites, 54. 

Pteromalus deplanatus : Nat. Enemy 
of Tortrix viridana in England, 
895 - 

Pteromysfi 406. 

Puccinia : P. Chrysanthemi, S. gra- 
minis, P. Ribes , P. suaveolens, 

P. Tragopogonis : Mycoplasmic Con- 
ditioni p. 277. P. grarninis and 
Biological and Special Forms in 
Sweden (f. sp. Secalis , f. sp. 

f. sp. Tritici ) pp. 270- 
277. P. gr. on Wheat in N. 
Dakota (U. S.), 159. P. loliina 

on Lolium perenne in Macedonia, 
107. P. Malvacearum , pp. 272- 
273, 277 and Biological Observations 
105. See also Rust. 

Pumpkin : Rhizopus nigricans in It- 
aly, 519. 

Punica Granaium : Dothiorella Sani - 
nti in Italy, 659. Ganoderma ses¬ 
sile in Argentina, 1001. 

Punjab: Mecislocerus fumosus on 
Pinus longifolia ; Rhadinomerus sub- 
fasciatus bred from Eugenia sp. : 
Rhadinopus buteae bred from Bu- 
tea frondosa, 357. 

Pygostolus falcatus : Nat. Enemy of 
Sitona hispidula in Great Britain, 
1245. 

Pyrameis cardui : On Cardoons and 
Artichokes in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Pyrausta; P. ainsliei, P. nubilalis , 
1125. P. nubilalis on Maize in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. P. penitalis Pa¬ 
rasite of Nelumbo lutea and N. 
nucifera in U. S. A., 1125. 

Pyrilloxenus compactus : Parasite of 
Idiocerus atkinsoni and I. clypealis 
in India, 894. 

Pyrus communis : Ganoderma ses¬ 
sile in Argentina, 1001. 

Qt7^ENSi<ANi>: Fusarium sp. on To- 
* mata, 11x7, Laphygma exempta on 
Sugar Cane and Maize, 531. 


Quercus ; Q. alba: Tetranychus yo* 
thersi in S. Carolina, 1127. Q. alba, 

Q . bicolor , and Q. velutina : Inju¬ 
ries due to Causes of Chemical Ori¬ 
gin, 1381. 

Quince : " Leaf Blight " (Entomospo- 
riutn sp.) in S. Africa, 786. Pent- 
cillium crustaceum in Italy, 520. 

Ramularja Ferraristi : On Tomato 
in Italy, 1000. 

Rapoko Grass (Eleusine indica ), 1403* 

" Raupenleim ”, 1005. 

Rhadinomerus : Rh. bombacis bred f 
from Bombax malabarica in United 
Provinces and Behar and Orissa 
(India), 357. Rh. diversipes bred 
from Eugenia Jaman, Shore a ro - 
busta and Shorea sp., 357. Rh. 
malloti bred from Mallotus phi - 
hppinensis and Rh. subfascialus 
from Shorea robusta and from 
Shorea sp. in United Provinces 
(India), 357. 

Rhadinopus buteae : Bred from Bu - 
tea frondosa in Punjab, 357. 

Rhagoleiis sitavis : Ou Juglans spp. 
in U. S. A., 355. 

Rhizoctonia violacea : Mycoplasmic 
Condition, p. 277. 

Rhizopus nigricans : On Pumpkins 
in Italy, 519. 

Rhodesia : Apophyllia munna and a 
Coleopteron (Undetermined) on va¬ 
rious Plants, 1403. 

Rhogas (Heterogamus) percurrens : bred 
from Achaea janata in India, 348. 

Rhus Toxicodendron : Injuries due to 
Causes of Chemical Origin, 1381. 

Rhyacia pronuba and Rh. ypsilon : 
on Kitchen Garden Plants in Cy¬ 
renaica, 1240. 

Rhytistna acerinum and Rhyt, punc~ 
tatum , on Maple and Rhyt. salici- 
num on Salix viminalis in Italy, 
117. 

Ribes : R. Grossularia , See Gooseberry. 

R. rtebrum, see Red Currants. Ribes 
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spp.; Cronartium ribicola in Penn¬ 
sylvania, - 119. Sphaerotheca mors- 
uvae in Italy, 1121. 

Rice: Diseases encouraged by In¬ 
sufficient Phosphatic Fertiliser, 411. 
Helminthosporium sp. in Pres, of 
Madras, 883. Injurious Insects in 
Brazil, 664. In Philippines, 409* 
In Sarawak (Borneo), 1291. Pant - 
cum erectum and P. phyllopogon in 
Italy, 1003. 

Rice Bug (Leptocortsa acuta), 529. 

Rictnus communis : Bacterium Sola- 
nacearum in Philippines, 1116. 
Ephestia kuehniella in Cyrenaica, 
1240. 

0 Ring Disease " : Of Potato (Bacillus 
Solanacearum) in India, 331. 

Robtnia Pseudacacia : Ganoderma ses¬ 
sile in Argentina, 1001. I eery a 
purchasi in H6rault (France), 132. 
Phenacoccus hirsutus in Egypt, 1009. 

Roptrocerus sulcaius : Bred from pu¬ 
pating Chambers of Ips longifoha , 
1398. 

Rortpa austriaca (= Nasturtium aus - 
triacum), 1392. 

Rose : Agrilus foveicollis in Bulgaria, 
133. Botrytis vulgaris in Italy, 
656. 

Rosa damascena : Agrilus foveicollis 
in Bulgaria, 133. 

Rot: Red Rot of Pine (Trametes Pint ), 
i2o. Dry Rot of Potatoes in Ar¬ 
gentina, 652. Tomato Rot, 1000. 
White Rot of Vine (Coniothyrium 
Diplodiella) , 1391. 

Rubber: Fomes sp. in Malaya, 716. 

" Rubin ” : Early Spring Wheat for 
Central Sweden, resistant to Rust, 
555 • 

Rubus : Eriophyes sp. in California 
673. Paria canella in U. S. A., 
130. 

Rumex crispus : Pyrausta penitalis f 
1125. 

Rust : Resistance to :— Oats ; — Ex- 
celsia Var. in Brazil, s 241. *“Ka- 


nota ” in Texas, 35. Wheat: “Ru¬ 
bin ” Var. for Central Sweden, 
555. liable to: Morocco Wheat 
Vars., 1049. North American Vars. 
in Brazil, 241. Rust of Malvaceae 
pp. 272-273. Mycoplasm, pp. 272- 
273, 277-278. Observations, 108. 
Rust of Cereals, and Mycoplasmic 
Theory, pp. 269-272. Wheat Rust 
(Puccima gramims) in N. Dakota, 
159. White Pine Blister Rust (Cro¬ 
nartium ribtcola) in Pennsylvania, 
119. 

Rye: Fusarium nivale, Hybrid Wheat 
X Rye, resistant, 818. Ophiobolus 
car ice ti, mo. Puccinia graminis 
f. sp. Trittci and sp. Secalis in 
Sweden, p. 270. 

Rye Grass, Perennial: Urocystis Boh - 
vari in Spain, 782. 

Saccharum officinarum, 343. 

Sahlbergella theobromae : On Cocoa 
in Gold Coast, 1397. 

Sainfoin : Injurious Insects in Sicily 
and Tunisia, 668. 

Salad: Euxoa segetum, Phytometra 
gamma , Rhyacia ypsilon , Trigono - 
phora meticulosa and Triphaena 
fimbria in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Salix: S. viminatis : Rhytisma sali - 
ctnum (Melasmia salicina) in Italy, 
117. Salix sp. : Tetranychus yother- 
si in S. Carolina, 1127. 

Salvia Aethiopis and 5 . sylvestris : 
Weeds in Oregon, 1393. 

“ Sama ” of Potato (Oospora Scabies ), 
827. 

** Sassafras ” (Doryphora Sassafras ), 
357 - 

Scab : Of Loquat (Fusicladium piri- 
num var. Eriobotryae , 786. Of 

Pear (Fus. pirinum) : Control Me¬ 
thods in Cape Province (S. Africa), 
780, 786. Of Pomegranate (Do- 
thiorella Sanninii ), 659. Of Po¬ 
tato (Synchytrium endobioticum) in 
"S. Africa, 781. 
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Schizomeria ovata : Platypus omni- 
vorus in N. S. Wales, 359. 

Schoenobius incertellus , 529. 

Sciuropterus, 1406. 

Sciurus bicolor and Sciurus spp. on 
Tectona grandis in Dutch East 
Indies, 1406. 

Sclerotinia : Scl. carunculoides on Mo- 
rus alba in S. Carolina, 887. Scl. 
cinerea : Observations, 1284. 

Sclerotium cepivorum : On Garlic in 
Catalonia (Spain), 784. 

Scololhrips sexmaculatus : Nat. Enemy 
of Tetranychus yothersi in Florida, 
1127. 

Scymnus utilis and Sc. kinzeh Nat. 
Enemies of Tetranychus yothersi in 
Florida, 1127. 

Seeds: Caulophilus latinasus in Flo¬ 
rida, Georgia and S. Carolina, 
1402. Investigations on Use of 
Mercuric Salts for Seeds Treatment, 
113. Sitophilus oryza , 1402. 

Semnopithecus maurus : On Fruit 
of Tectona grandis in Dutch East 
Indies, 1406. 

Septoria Lycopersici var. europaea on 
Lycopersicum esculentum and Sept. 
Petroselini var. A pn on Apium gra- 
veolens in Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Sesia ichneumon?for mis : On Sainfoin 
in Sicily, 668. 

Seychelles : Coccidiae, 345. 

Shorea : Sh. robusta : Diapits furtivus 
in India, 1398. Sh. robusta and 
Shorea sp. : Rhadinomerus diver - 
sipes and Rh. subfasciatus in Unit¬ 
ed Provinces (India), 357. 

"Shot-hole borer" ( Platypus omni- 
vorus), 559. 

Sida spp.: Chionaspis subcoriicahs in 
Seychelles, 345. 

Sigalphus luteipes : Parasite of Laria 
rufimana in England, 1241. 

Simaethis nemorana : On Fig, in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Sirex gigas : On Fir in Switzerland, 
678. 


Sitona : 5 . crinita , 5 . hispidula and 
5 . sulcifrons on Ueguminosae in 
Great Britain, 1245. S. lineata , 
i *4 5 - 

Sitophilus oryza : On Seeds, 1402. 

" Sleepy Disease" of Tomato (Fw- 
sarium Lycopersici and Verticil- 
Hum albo-atrum ), 1234. 

Smut: Wheat ( Tilletia Tritici) : Ef¬ 
ficacy of Fungicidal Dusts for 
Control Purposes, 209. Influence 
of Temperature on Distribution of 
Grain Smut of Sorghum ( Sphace- 
lotheca Sorghi) in India, T233. 

Soja max : Bacterium Solanacearum in 
N. Carolina, 1115. 

Solanum Melongena : Vermicularia 
Capsici , 343. 

Sophora japomca : I eery a purchasi 
in H£rault (France), 132. 

Sorghum : Aphis sorghi in Egyptian 
Sudan, 893. Insect Pests in Pres, 
of Bombay (India), 566. Pink 
Grub in Rhodesia, 1403. Rust, Re¬ 
sistance of Sugar Sorghum, 567. 
Smut ( Sphacelotheca Sorghi) : In¬ 
fluence of Temperature on Distri¬ 
bution, 1233. 

Spain : Dacus oleae (Olive Fly) : 
Iyotrionte Control System (“ Ca 
pannette "), 219. I eery a purchasi 

on Citrus spp., 1004. Lochmaea 
sanguinolenta in Catalonia, 222. 
Lymantria dispar , Malacosoma 
neustria , 791. Sclerotium cepivo¬ 
rum on Garlic, in Catalonia, 784. 
Tortrix (Oak) : Observations, 791. 
Urocystis Bolivari on Rye Grass, 
782. Diseases, General, in Cata¬ 
lonia, 777. 

Spalgius epius : Nat. Enemy of Phe- 
nacoccus hirsutus in Bengal, 797. 

Sphacelotheca Sorghi : Effect of Tem¬ 
perature on Distribution in India. 
* 2 33 - 

Sphaerotheca : Sp. Humuli : Uupin Vars. 
resistant, 207. Sph. mors-uvae in 
Piedmont, 783. On Ribes in Italy, 
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zz2i. Vars. comparatively resist¬ 
ant, 208* Mycoplasmic Condi¬ 
tion, p. 277. Sph . pannosa , Myco¬ 
plasmic Condition, p. 277. 

Sphenoptera laticollis and Sph. li- 
neata on Sainfoin in Tunisia and Si¬ 
cily, 668. 

Spinach : Peronospora Spinaciae (Mil¬ 
dew), Mycoplasmic Theory, pp. 275- 
277. 

Sprays : Copper the Active Principle 
in Sprays, 112. 

Spruce : Mistletoe on, in Switzerland, 
769. Cenangium Abietis, 787. 

Steganoptycha pimcolana (= St. dinia- 
na) : On Siberian Pine and Moun¬ 
tain Pine in Switzerland, 677. 

Stenomalus muscarum , 895. 

Strawberry : M oil is 1 a Earhana in 
Ontario (Canada), 1389. Myco - 
sphaerella Fraganae (Leaf Spot), 
1389. Pana canella in California, 
130. 

“ Striatura bruna delle foglie ” of 
Barley ( Helminthosponum grami- 
neum ), 113. 

Striga densiflora and S. euphrasiodes 1 
Parasites of Sugar Cane in India, 

Sudan (Egyptian) : Leucopis sp. Nat. 
Enemy of Aphis sorghi and A. 
gossypi injurious to Sorghum and 
Cotton respectively, 893. 

Sulphate of Iron: For Control of 
Vine Chlorosis, 509. 

“ Sundri ” (Heritiera Pomes), 1398. 

Sweden : Special Forms of Puccinia 
graminis, p. 270. Rust, Resistant 
" Rubin ” Spring Wheat Var., 555. 

Sweet Potato : Cercospora Batatae in 
Philippines, 517. Megastes pucialis 
in State of Bahia (Brazil), 1006. 

Switzerland: Cenangium Abietis on 
Spruce Pine, 767. ConiothyriumDipio- 
diella (White Rot of Vine), 1391. 
Dreyfusia nusslini on Firs, 678. 
Lymantria monacha (Tussock Moth), 
in Valais, 358. Pissofies* piceae 


(White Fir Beetle), 678. Polydrosus 
pilosus (Fir Needle Beetle), 676. 
Sirex gigas on Firs, 678. Steganop¬ 
tycha pinicolana Grey Pyralis of 
Larch on Siberian and Mountain 
Pines, 677. Trametes Pini in Old 
Stands in Joux Valley, 120. Mist¬ 
letoe on Spruce Pine, 789. 

Sympiezomias beesoni : On Tectona 
grandis in Prov. of Madras (India), 
357 * 

Synchytrium : 5 . endobioticum on Po¬ 
tato in S. Africa, 781. S. Solani : 
Potato Var. resistant in Great Brit¬ 
ain, 512. 

Syrphus aegyptius , 893. 

" Tabacchlera ", 120. 

Tachnid : Nat. Enemy of Laphygma 
exampta in Queensland, 531. 

Tagetes : Mite in Pres, of Bombay, 
795 - 

“ Take-all ”, of Cereals and other 
Grasses. (Ophiobolus cariceti), nog. 
1110. 

" Tambera ” of Potato, 795. 

" Tanglefoot ”, 1005. 

“ Tango ” (Chrysanthemum corona- 
rium), 1116. 

Tarsonemus sp. : Probable Cause of 
“ Murda ” Disease of Pepper Plants 
in Pres, of Bombay, 795. 

Tectona grandis : Pests in Dutch East 
Indies, 1406. Sympiezomias beesoni 
in Prov. of Madras, 357. 

Teff Grass (Poa abysstnica), 1403. 

Tenebrioides : T. corticalis Nat. Ene¬ 
my of Laspeyresia pomonella in 
Colorado, 523. T. mauritanicus : 
Observations, 662. 

Teracotona submacula : On Various 
Plants in S. Africa, 1008. 

Termmalia Arjuna : Tetranychus yo - 
thersi in Florida, 1127. 

Termites: Wood of Pterocarpus re¬ 
sistant 54. 

Terpsiphone paradisi : Useful Bird 
in India, 527. 



Tetranychus y other si : On Avocado 
and Other Plants in Florida, 1217. 

Tetrastichus spirabilis: Bred from 
Hypsipyla robusta , 1398. 

THielaviopsis paradoxa : On Coconut 
in Florida, 1237. In Madras, 886. 

" Til " {Hibiscus cannabinus), 507. 

Tilletia Tritici : Efficacy of Fungi¬ 
cidal Dusts for Control of Wheat 
Smut, 209. 

Timber : Platypus omnivorus in New 
South Wales, 359. Pseudaonidia 
aldabraca on bark of “ Bois d’A- 
mande ” in Seychelles, 345. Pie- 
rocarpus resistant to Termites, 54. 

"Tip-bum”, of Potatoes: Etiology, 
Observations in U. S. A., 522. 
Artificial Reproduction, 215. 

Tipuana Tipa : Ganoderma sessile 
in Argentina, 1001. 

Tobacco: Apophyllia tnurina in Rho¬ 
desia, 1403. Bacterium Solana - 
cearum in Philippines, 875, 1116. 
Conoderus bifoveatus , Heteroderes 
amplicollis and Megapenthes opa- 
culus in Cuba, 1243. Injurious 
Insects in Brazil, 664. " Mosaic ”, 
p. 277. Phyllosticta Nicotiana in 
N. Carolina, 1114. 

Tomato : Bacterium Solanacearum in 
Philippines, 1116. Chionaspis sub - 
corticalis in Seychelles, 345. Fu- 
sarium sp. in N. Queensland, 1117. 
Phytometra ekaleytes in Cyrenaica, 
1290. " Sleeping Disease ” (Fu- 

sarium Lycopersici and Verticil - 
Hum albo-atrum) in Great Britain 
and the Channel Isles, 1234. Smut 
in Italy, 1000. 

" Toon ” {Cedrela Toona), 1398. 

Tortrix, of Larch {Steganoptycha pi - 
nicolana), 677. Of Oak {Tortrix vi- 
ridana) 791, 895. Nat: Enemies 
in England, 893. Observations in 
Spain, 791. 

Trametes : T. Pint in Old Stands in 
Joux Valley (Switzerland), T. radi- 
ciperda (» Pomes annosus), 120. 


Trichogramma minutum : Parasite of 
Laspeyresia pomonella in Valley 
of the Grand, Colorado, 523. 

Tricholaena rosea : Pink Grab in Rho¬ 
desia, 1403. 

Trichothecium candtdum ± On Apple 
in Italy, 658. 

Trifolium pratense : Botrytis anthe - 
rarum-Trifolii in Germany, 402. 

" Incappucciamento ”, 996. 

Trigonophora meticulosa : On Salad 
Plants in Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Tngonura ruficaudis and T. tenui - 
caudis bred from Heritiera Forms , 
1398. 

Triphaena fimbria on Salad Plants in 
Cyrenaica, 1240. 

Triphleps tantilus : Nat. Enemy of 
Platyedra gossypiella in India, 526. 

Tnticum : T. compactum, T, dicoc - 
cum , T. durum , T. monococcum, , 
T. polonicum, T. sativum , T . Spelta , 
T . turgidum : Ophiobolus canceti, 
1110. T. dicoccum var. persicum , 
resistant to 0 . c 564. 7\ repens : 

Puccmia gramims f. sp. Secalis in 
Sweden, p. 270. See also Wheat. 

frochocarpa laurtna : Platypus omni¬ 
vorus in New South Wales, 359. 

Trogostla mauntamca : Observations, 
662. 

Tsuga Alberliana : Phomopsis Pseu- 
dotsugae in Scotland, 121. 

" Tukra ” of Mulberry {Phenaccoccus 
hirsutus ), 797. 

Tunisia: Decree prescribing Measures 
of Control of Diseases and Animal 
Parasites of Plant, 645. Phthori- 
maea operculella, of Potatoes, 351. 
Sphenoptera laticollis and 5 . lineata 
on Sainfoin, 668. 

Tussock Moth (Lymantria monacha) in 
Valais (Switzerland), 358. 

tJi^MXJS : Tetranychus yothersi in S. Ca¬ 
rolina, 1127. Verticillium albo- 
atrum , 1234. 
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!Jncinula necator : On Vitis vinifera 
in Catalonia {Spain), 777. 

United Provinces (India: Alcides 
dipierocarpi bred from Seeds of 
Dipterocarpus , 357. Mecistocerus 
fumosus on Pinus longifolia, 357. 
Rhadinomerits bombacis bred from 
Bombax malabarica , 357. Rh. di¬ 
ver sipes bred from Eugenia Jaman , 
from Shorea robusta and Shorea sp., 
357. Rh. malloti bred from Sh. 
robusta and Shorea sp., 357. Osphilia 
odinae bred from Odina Wodier 
and Cassia Fistula, 357. Nat. Bne- 
tnies of Injurious Insects in Forests, 

1398. 


United States: Anthonomus grandis 
(Cotton Bollweevil) and Diseases 
of Cotton, 1395* “Meade" Cot¬ 
ton Var. resistant, 713. Diabrotica 
vittata, D. tnvittata, D . \ z-punctata 
Parasites of Howardula bemgna, 
216. Pyrausta amslei , P. nubilahs, 
1125. Pyrausta penitahs : On Fa- 
gopyrum Fagopyrutn, Nelumbo lu~ 
tea and N. nucifera, Polygonum 
pennsylvamcum and Rumex cris - 
pus, 1125. Rhagoletis suavis on 
Juglans spp., 355. Tipbum of 
Potatoes, Observations, 522. Us- 
tilago Avenae and U. laevis : Re¬ 
sistance of Red Rustproof (A vena 
sterilis) and Black Tartarian Oats 
(A. orientalts) and their Hybrids, 
819. General: Decreased Yield 
of Chief Crops due to Diseases and 
Pests, 370. Olive Diseases of 1058. 
Various Plants introduced into 
U. S., resistant to Attack, 1031. 
See also States of California, Ca¬ 
rolina, Colorado, Dakota, Florida, 


Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Massachu¬ 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon¬ 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washing¬ 
ton. 


ijp&upa epops indica ; Useful Bird 
In India, 793. . * ♦ 


Uredo : U. glumarum, p. 271 . U. gra - 
minis , p. 270. 

Urocystis : U, Agropyri: U. Boli- 
vari on Lolium perenne in Spain : 
U . occulta , 782. 

Uromyces : U. Alchemillae, U. Betae : 
Mycoplasmic Condition p. 277. U. 
Hippocrepidis on Hippocrepis cihata 
in Macedonia, 107. U. Pisi on 
Pisum sativum in Catalonia (Spain), 
777. U. valesiacus on Vida onobry- 
chioides in Macedonia, 107. 

tf Uspulun ", 1113. 

Ustilago : U. Avenae : “ Kanota " 

Oats resistant in Texas (IT. S.), 
35. U. Avenae and U. laevis : Red 
Rustproof {A vena sterilis) and 
Black Tartarian ( A . orientalis), 
and Hybrid Oats, resistant in U. S. 
A., 8 jq. U. Panici-miliacei on 
Panicum miliaceum in Catalonia 
(Spain), 777. 

Vanda teres : Aomdia pseudaspi - 
diotus in Colorado, 663. 

“ Vaquinhas " (Macrodactylus sutu - 
rahs and hpicauta atomana), 664. 

“ Vaquita " (Dtaprepes sp.), 177. 

Venezuela: Cacao vars. Liable to 
Attack of Monilia, 427. 

Venturia ptrina • In S. Africa and New 
Zealand, 780. 

Vermicular? a Capsici : On Capsicum 
annuum and C. frutescens in Behar 
(India), 343. 

Verschaffeltia splendida : Aonidia ob- 
tusa in Seychelles, 345. 

Verticillium albo-atrum : On Tomato 
in Great Britain and Channels 
Isles, 1234. 

Vespa germanica and V. vulgaris : 
On Pennisetum spicatum in Sicily, 
1056. 

Vetch : Sitona crinita in Great Brit¬ 
ain, 1245. 

Vida 122. V. oftobrychtoides : Urofnyr 
ces valesiacus in Macedonia, 107. 

Vigna Catjang : Agromyza sp. and 
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Pink Grub in Rhodesia, * 1403. 
Vermicularia Capsid, 343. 

Vine: Celerio lineata livomica and 
Hippotion celerio in Cyrenaica, 1240. 
Chlorosis and Deep Working of 
Soil, 1318. Treatment with Sul¬ 
phate of Iron and Perchloride of 
Iron, 509. Chloryta lybica in Ly- 
bia, 356. Coniothyrium Dyplodiella 
(White Rot of Vine) in Switzerland, 
1391. Macrophoma flaccida cause 
of Deterioration of Dried Grapes 
in Italy, 115. Oidium, “ Pavana ”: 
Italian Vine resistant, 831. Pero- 
nospora (Vine Mildew) : 11 Formosa ’' 
Spanish Vine not attacked in Italy, 
hi. On the Germination of the 
Zoospores of Vine Mildew, 109. 
Control with Copper Compounds, 
112. Phylloxera in Greece, 1317. 
Influence on Quality of Grape, 
123. Gall Form in New South 
Wales, 796. Unctnula necator in 
Catalonia (Spain), 777. 

Violet: Bacillus carotovorus in Eng- 
land, 1236. 

Viscum album : On Spruce Pine in 
Switzerland, 789. 

Wai*ANG Sangit (.Leptocorisa atuta), 
529 - 

Wart Disease. Of Potato (Synchy- 
Irium endobioticnm) in S. Africa, 
781. 

Washington (State of) : Cenangium 
pimphilum on Pinus, 118. 

Washmgtoniafilifera : Dinapate wrigh- 
ti in California, 1107. • 


Wheat : Fusarium nivale, Resistani^ 
of Wheat x Rye Hybrids in Rus 
sia, 818. Mildew: Persian Black 
(T. dicoccum var. persicum), xej 
sistant, 564. Puccinia graminik 
f. sp. Tritici in Sweden, p. 270* 
-Rust: Hard Moroccan Wheats sus¬ 
ceptible to Attack, 1046. ‘ ‘ Rubin 
Early Spring Wheat for Central 3 
Sweden, resistant, 555. Stem Rust 
in N. Dakota (U, S.), 159* Smut 
(Tilletia Tritici ), Efficacy of Fungi¬ 
cidal Dusts, 209. 

White Apple Blotch ( Trichothecium 
candidum), 658. 

White Cabbage Butterfly (. Pier is bras - 
sicae), 125. 

Wilt : Of Cajanus indicus, 516. 

Woolly Aphis (Enosoma lanigera), 126. 

Woolly Bear Caterpillar ( Teracotona 
submacula), 1008. 

“ XEIROVTJU " [Lasioptera berlesiana), 
350 . 

Xylina exoleta : On Laihyrus odoratus , 
Flax and Peas in Cyrenaica, 1240, 

Xylostodoris luteolus : On Oreodoxa 
regia in Florida, 223. 

Ypsolophus margjnellus : On Juni¬ 
per in New Jersey, 533. 

Zatropis sp. : Nat. Enemy of Cau- 
lophilus latinasus in U. S., 140^ 

Zinnia : Mite in Pres, of Bombay 
(India), 795- 

Zizyphus spp. : Phenacoccus hirsute* 
in Egypt, 1009. ^ 
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IV. — WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES WITH THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


s Archine (Russia) 
z Ardeb (Egypt) 
z Ardeb of wheat (Egypt) 
x Ardeb of hulled maize (Egypt) 
x Ardeb of barley (Egypt) 
x Ardeb of undecorticated rice (Egypt) 
x Ardeb of decorticated rice (Egypt) 
x Arpent (Canada) 
x Are [ioo square metres] 
x Arroba {Brazil) 

i Arroba (Cuba, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru) 
x Arroba (Mexico) 
i Bale of cotton (Brazil) 
i Bale of cotton (United States) 

i > > > » » 

x Bale of cotton (India) 

x Barrel of wheat flour (Canada, United States) 
x Bar, see Millier 
x Bow (Java, Dutch Indies) 
i Bushel (United States) 
i Bushel of oats (United States) 
x Bushel of oats (Canada) 

X Bushel of wheat and potatoes (United States) 
x Bushel of barley (Canada, United States) 
x Bushel of raw rice (United States) 

x Bushel of rye, hulled maize, linseed (Canada, United States) 
x Cadastral arpent (Hungary) 
x Cental (United States) 
x Centiare [xo square metres] 
x Centigramme 
i Centilitre 
x Centimetre 
x Centistere 

x Centner (Germany, Austiia, Denmark) 
x Centner (Sweden) 
x Cho [60 ken] (Japan) 
x Cho (Japan) 

x Crown [xoo heller] (Austria-Hungary) 

* Crown [xoo 5 re] (Denmark,Norway, Sweden) 
x Cubic centimetre 
x Cubic metre 

x Decagramme [xo grammes] 


27.99961 inches 
5.44435 bushels 
2.95264 cwt. 

2.75580 cwt. 

2.362 IX cwt. 

5.728x2 cwt. 

3.83843 cwt. 

0.84501 acres 
107.63915 square feet 
33.06951 lbs. 

25-33841 lbs. 

25.36687 lbs. 

398.83415 lbs. 

4.46431 cwt. (gross wt.) 
4.26788 cwt (net wt. 
3-57145 cwt. 

1.75001 cwt. 

76.36998 square feet 
0.96896 bushels 
32 lbs. 

34 lbs. 

60 lbs. 

48 lbs. 

45 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

1.42201 acres 
100 lbs. 

10.76392 square feet 
0.15432 grains 
o 0022 gallons 
0.393715 inches 
0.353x5 cubic fetet 
xxo. 23171 lbs. 

93-71238 lbs. 

119.30327 yards 
2.45068 acres 
xo d at par 
is x V* d at par 
0.06x02 cubic inches 
z.30793 cubic yards 
0.35273 OZ. 




i Decalitre (xo litres] 

% Decametre [xo metres] 
x Decare [xooo square metres] 
x Decastere [10 cubic metres] 
i Declare [xo square metres] 
x Dedatine [2 tchetwert] (Russia) 
x Decigramme 

x Decilitre 

x Decimetre 
1 Dedstere 

x Dinar, gold [xoo para] (Serbia) 

1 Dollar, gold, $ [100 cents] (United Slates; 

1 Drachm, gold [100 lepta] (Greece) 
x Das. «» Doppelzentner (Germany) 

1 Egyptian kantar (Egypt) 

1 Feddan Masr! [24 Kirat Kamel] (Egypt) 

1 Florin, gold, or Gulden [100 cents] (Netherlands) 
x Franc [100 centimes] (France) 

1 Gallon (United States) 
x gramme 

1 Hectare [10000 square metres] 

1 Hectogramme (100 grammes) 

1 Hectolitre [100 litres] 

1 Hectometre [100 metres] 

1 Hectostere [xoo cubic metres] 
x Jarra (Mexico) 

x Kadastral hold, see Cadastral arpent 
1 Kin (Japan) 

1 Kokou [10 to] (Japan) 

1 Kokou of oats (Japan) 

1 Kokou of cocoons (Japan) 

x Kokou of wheat and maize (Japan; 

1 Kokou of barley (Japan) 

1 Kokou of naked barley (Japan) 

1 Kokou of rice (Japan) 
x Kopek (Russia) 
x Kwan (Japan) 

i I/ei, gold [xoo ban!] (Rumania) 
x 3 *eu [xoo statinki] (Bulgaria) 
x I*ira [xoo centesimi] (Italy) 

x I,itre 

x Manzana (Nicaragua, Guatemala) 

1 Mark [100 Pfeunige] (Germany) 

t Mark [ioo penni] (Finland) , 


8.19976 gallons 
32.80840 feet 
1195*9862 7 square yards 
X3.0795X cubic yards 
x x .95986 square yards 
2.69966 acres 
1*54323 grains 
0.022 gallons 
0.0027497 bushels 
3.93701 inches 
3.53x46 cubic yards 
9 “'ii d at par 
451 */it d at par 
9 m /m d at par 
220.46341 lbs. 
99.04980 lbs. 
x.03805 acres 
15 7 6# /m d at par 
9 **/•« d at par 
0.83270 gallons 
0.03527 oz. 

2.47109 acres 
3.52746 oz. 

21.99755 gallons 
2.74967 bushels 
109.36133 yards 
130.79505 cubic yards 
^.22^2 (marts 


I 


x.32278 lbs. 

1.58726 quarts 
x.55014 cwt. 
82.67268 lbs. 

2.58356 cwt. 

2.06685 cwt. 

2.69428 cwt. 

2.80501 cwt. ^ 
x */tM farthing at par 
8.26738 lbs. 

9 * 7 « d at par 
9 **/•* d at par 
9 **lud at par 
0.2x998 gallons 
0.0275 bushel 
x.72665 acres 
x x V« d at par 
9 m U d at par 
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Ifcutnd f ac to ry (India) 

Monad Infperlol (India) 
r Metre 
MUUate 

Xffl 1 Hgwum«» 

Mxmm*e * 

Millimetre 

Mlllistere 

Myriagramme [xoooo grammes) 

Myrialitre [ioooo litres) 

Myriametre [xoooo metres] 

Mil Her (x ooo ooo grammes] 

Milreis, gold (Brasil) 

Milreis, gold (Portugal) 

Minot (Canada) 

Morgen (Cape of good Hope) 

Muid (Cape of. good Hope) 

Oka (Greece) 

Oke (Egypt) 

Peseta, gold [100 c6ntImos] (Spain) 

Peso, gold [100 centavos] (Argentina) 

Peso, gold [10O centavos] (Chili) 

Pic (Egypt) * 

Pikul (China) 

Pikul (Japan) 

Poud (Russia) 

Pound, Egyptian, gold (ioo piastresJ 

Pound, Turkish, gold [ioo piastres] (Ottoman Empire) 

Fund (Sweden) 

Quintal 

Rouble, gold [xoo kopeks] (Russia) 

Rupee, silver [x6 annas] (British India) 

Square metre 
Stere [i cubic metre] 

Sucre, silver (Ecuador) 

Talari [so piastres] (Egypt 

To (Japan) 

3 Jpn (metric) 

Verst (Russia) * 

Yen, gold [2 fun or too sen) (Japan) 

Zentner (Germany) 




746709 m !**. 
fis.aStg* lbs. 

3.2.8*34 

,4^^ square feet 
0.0x343 grains f 
* 0.00032 gallons 
0.03937 inches 
61.02361 cubic inches 
ge ** lbs. 

2 *99*75539 gallons 
274*96701 bushels 
6.2x373 miles 
19 68426 cwt. 

2 9 2 * l lmd at par 
49 5 1# /** d at par 
x.07306 bushels 
2.1x654 acres 
24 gallons 

3 bushels 

2*75579 lbs. 

.2.7513 8 tos. 

9 **/•« d at par 
39 11 n ltd at par 
19 3 m /«4 d at par 

2.46646 feet 
X33 27675 lbs. 
132.27805 lbs. 

36 X1292 lbs. 

£1 o. 6 4 %« at par 
x 8 9 o **/•« d at par 
o 93712 lbs. 

1.96843 cwt. 

2$ x % d at par 
19 4ef at par 
x x 9599 square yards 
x.30795 cubic yards 
is xx *V« d at par 
49 x u imd at par 
0.49601 bushels 
3.968x5 gallons 
0.98421 tons 
x 166.64479 yards 
2# o n /—d at par 
*10.23x71 MS- 
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